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(Printed.)  Estimates  for  the  service  of  the  Province  until  the  Estimates 
for  the  year  are  finally  passed.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  3l8t  March, 
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No.  25 . .  Copj  of  an  Order  in  Council  respecting  the  payment  of  Surrogate  Court  fees 
to  His  Honour  Judge  Muir,  under  the  provisions  of  52  Yic,  Cap.  10,  Sec. 
5.     Presented  to  the  Legislature  11th  March,  1891.     (Not  printtd.) 

No.  26 . .  Oop7  of  an  Order  in  Council  approving  of  an  agreement  with  the  Rose  Publish- 
ing Company  for  the  publication  of  a  High  School  Preach  Reader. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature  11th  March,  1891.     {Not  printed.) 

No.  27 . .  Oopy  of  an  Order  in  Council  raising  the  High  School  of  Morrisburg  to  the 
standing  of  a  Collegiate  Institute.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  11th 
March,  1891.     {Not  printed.) 

No.  28 . .  Oopy  of  an  Order  in  Council  raising  the  High  School  at  Aylmer  to  the  stand- 
ing of  a  Collegiate  Institute.  Presented  to  the  L^islature  11th  March, 
1891.     {Not  printed.) 

No.  29 . .  Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  approving  of  a  By-law  of  the  Oounty  of  Simcoe, 
establishing  a  High  School  at  the  Town  of  Gravenhurst.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature  11th  March,  1891.     {Not  printed.) 

No.  30 . .  Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  conveying  to  Thomas  Maitland  Grover,  certain 
land  in  the  Village  of  Norwood  in  exchange  for  other  lands  conveyed  by 
him  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Norwood.  Presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture nth  March,  1891.     {Not  printed.) 

No.  31 . .  Oopy  of  an  Order  in  Council  conveying  to  the  North  American  Land  Company, 
Limited,  certain  lands  at  one  time  vested  in  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute Board  in  trust,  but  surrendered  to  Her  Majesty.  Preoented  to  the 
Legislature  11th  March,  1891.     I  Not  printed.) 

No.  32 . .  Copy  of  an  order  in  Council  approving  of  an  agreement  with  the  J.  E.  Bryant 
Company,  Limited,  for  the  publication  of  an  agricultural  text-book.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  llth  March,  1891.     {Not  prirUed.) 

No.  33 . .  Report  on  Compulsory  Education  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the 
United  States.     Presented  to  the  Legislature  20th  March,  1891.  {Printed.) 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  VI. 

No.  34 . .  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  the  year  1890.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature  let  April,  1891.     {Printed.) 

No.  35..  Report  of  the  Department  of  Immigration  for  the  year  1890.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature  16th  April,  1891.     {Printed.) 

No.  36 . .  Report  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  for  the  year  1890.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature  2nd  May,  1891.     (Printed) 

No.  37 . .  Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union  for  the  year  1890. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature  22nd  Apnl,  1891.  (Printed  as  part  ofAgri 
euUural  0 allege  Report.) 

No.  38 . .  Import  of  the  Inspector  of  Division  Courts  for  the  year  1890.     Presented  to 
I  Legislature  20th  March,  1891.     ^Printed,) 
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Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  1890,  shew- 
ing copies  of  all  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  preparing  or  publishiag 
school  text  books,  with  a  statement  of  aJl  sums  paid  in  cohnection  with 
the  preparation  or  publication  of  school  text  books  subsequent  to  that 
already  brought  down,  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  thereon.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  20th  March,  1891.    Mr.  Preston.     (Ifoi printed.) 

B«port  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Oollege  and  Experimental  Farm  for  the 
year  1890.     Presented  to  the  Legislature  22nd  April,   1891.     (Printed.) 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  VII. 

Analysis  of  Reports  of  County  and  Township  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Societies  in  Ontario  for  the  year  1889.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  &tb 
April.  1891.     (Not  printed.) 

Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Elgin  House  of  Industry  and  Refuge  for  the 
year  ending  31st  October,  1891.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  24tb 
March,  189  L     (Not  printed.) 

Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  respecting  the  commutation  of  fees  payable  under 
the  Surrogate  Courts  Act  to  His  Honour,  Judge  Toms,  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  the  County  of  Huron.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  31st 
March,  1891.     (Not  printed.) 


Statement  of  Sales  of  Timber  Limits  held  1st  October,  1890. 
Legislature  2nd  April,  1891.     (Printed.) 


Presented  to  the 


No.  47. 


No.  48. 


Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  1890, 
shewing  the  number  of  stationary  steam  engines  and  boilers  in  each  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  Province,  and  for  what  purpose  used.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature  7th  April,  1891.     Mr.  Phelps.     (Printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  1890, 
shewing,  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  will 
enable  the  information  to  be  given,  the  number,  area  and  location  of  each 
timber  berth  or  other  territory  now  under  Ucenae,  the  date  when  such 
b<>rth  or  territory  was  first  placed  under  license,  and  the  name  of  the 
original  licensee  and  of  the  person  in  whose  name  such  license  stood  on 
the  first  day  of  January  last.  Also,  shewing  the  bonus  per  square  mile 
received  for  each  such  limit,  and  a  rough  map  or  plan  shewing  the  area 
now  under  license.  Presenteid  to  the  Legislature  8th  April,  1891.  Mr. 
Meredith.     (Printed.) 

Copy  of  a  Minute  of  the  Department  of  Education  dated  25th  March,  1891, 
approving  of  certain  rules  with  respect  to  the  Salaries  of  Teachers  in  the 
Provincial  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  1 3th 
April,  1891.     (Printed.) 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  of  the  twentieth 
day  of  March,  1891,  praying  that  he  will  cause  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence,  except  that  already 
brought  down,  between  any  member  or  officer  of  the  Grovemment  of 
Ontario,  and  any  member  or  officer  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  with  reference  to  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  the    Province   of  Quebec,  or  any  of  such  matters,  of  all 
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memoranda  or  documents  shewing  the  propositions  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  said  matters  or  any  of  them.  Presented  to  the  Legislature 
14th  April,  1891.     Mr.  H.  E.  Clarke  {Toronto.)     (Printed.) 

Copy  of  an  Order  in  C!ouncil  respecting  the  commutation  of  fees  of  His  Honour 
Judge  Mosgrove,  Junior  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  the  County  of 
Carleton,  under  the  provisions  of  52  Yic,  Cap.  10,  Sec.  6.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature  15th  April,  1891.     {Not  printed.) 

Presented  to  the  Legisla- 


Beport  of  the  Master  of  Titles  for  the  year  1890. 
ture  20th  April,  1891.     (Printed.) 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park, 
sented  to  the  Legislature  28th  April,  1891.     (Printed.) 


Pre- 


Na  55, 


No.  66. 


B«port  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  1890.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature  28th  April,  1891.     (Printed.) 

Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Province  for  the  year  1890. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature  29th  April,  1891.     (Printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  April  1891,  for  a 
copy  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Returning  Officer  for  the  Electoral  Dis- 
trict of  Parry  Sound  appointed  to  hold  the  last  election  of  a  member  to 
represent  the  said  Electoral  District  in  this  House,  for  holding  the  Elec- 
tion and  fixing  the  places  at  which  Polls  were  to  be  opened  for  taking 
the  votes  of  the  Electors  thereat  A  list  of  the  places,  if  any,  not  named 
in  the  said  Proclamation  at  which  Polls  were  opened.  A  statement  of 
the  number  of  votes  cast  at  any  pollins^  place  not  mentioned  in  th<!  said 
Proclamation,  shewing  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate. 
Copies  of  the  notices,  if  any,  of  the  opening  and  holding  of  such  last 
mentioned  Polls,  published  by  the  Returning  Officer,  and  a  statement  of 
the  date  and  manner  of  the  publication  thereof.  Presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature 29th  April,  1891.     Mr.  Marter.     (Not  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  sr^ven- 
teenth  day  of  April,  1891,  praying  that  be  will  cause  to  be  laid  before 
this  House  a  Return  shewing  what  proceedings  have  been  taken  by  the 
Government  in  investigating  the  business  carried  on  by  the  Lion  Provi. 
dent  and  Life  Association,  with  copies  of  any  Reports  or  Orders  in 
Council  connected  therewith.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  30th  April, 
1891.     Mr.  Bishop.     (Not  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  1 890,. 
for  copies  of  the  lease  granted  to  the  Keewatin  Lumber  Company  or 
John  R.  Mather,  of  certain  lands  and  islands  in  or  near  the  Lake  of  the- 
Woods,  in  the  District  of  Algoma,  and  of  all  other  leases  granted  of  lands 
or  islands  in  the  said  district  prior  to  the  year  1878.  Also,  shewing  the 
revenue,  if  any,  derived  from  the  lands  or  islands  so  leased,  or  the  tim- 
ber cut  therefrom  in  each  year  since  such  leases  were  made,  shewing  from, 
whom  received  and  on  what  account,  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  shewn  ia 
Department  of  Crown  Lands.  Also,  a  copy  of  the  judgment  pronounced 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  as  to  the  rights  of  the  said  lessees  under  the 
said  leases.  Also,  shewing  the  area  of  lands  so  placed  under  lease.  Also, 
a  list  of  all  claims  made  for  locations  or  mining  rights  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  said  leases,  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  thereon. .  And  copies  of  all  correspondence  with  reference 
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to  the  surrender  by  the  lessees,  or  any  of  them,  of  the  rights  claimed 
under  such  leases,  or  any  of  such  rights.  Presented  to  the  Legislature 
1st  May,  1891.     Mr.  Meredith.     {ITot  printed.) 

Statement  of  the  Returns  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of 
all  the  fees  and  emoluments  received  by  the  Registrars  of  Ontario  for  the 
year  1890,  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  R.S.O.,  1887,  Cap. 
114,  Sec.  100,  with  which  are  contrasted,  receipts  of  the  same  nature  in 
the  years  1888  and  1889.  {Sessional  Papers  No.  67.)  Presented  to  the 
Legislature  1st  May,  1891.     {Printed.) 


Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Legal  offices  for  the  year  1890. 
Legislature  Ist  May,  1891.     {Printed.) 


Presented  to  the 


No.  60. 
No.  61. 


No.  62. 


Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Hous^of  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  1890,  shewing 
the  lots,  townships  or  other  area,  in  tho  Elpctoral  District  of  West  Al<;oma, 
the  timber  of  which  has  been  sold.  The  dates  when  the  same  was  sold  ;  the 
names  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  prices  paid.  Shewing,  also,  what  tim- 
ber berths  or  other  territory  in  the  said  district  have  been  placed  under 
license,  or  in  respect  of  which  permits  to  cut  timber  have  been  granted 
under  the  authority  of  tHe  Province ;  the  date  when  first  placed  under 
license,  or  permits  first  granted ;  the  names  of  the  original  licensee  or 
holder  of  the  permit ;  the  name  of  the  present  licensee  or  holder  of  the 
permit  and  the  bonus  per  square  mile  received  for  each  such  berth  or  other 
territory.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  2nd  May,  1891.  Mr.  Meredith. 
(Not  printed.) 

Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  year  1890.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature  2nd  May,  1891.     (Printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  29th  day  of  April,  1891,  shewing : 
1.  Total  sales  efiected  of  Grammar  School  Lands  in  the  Township  of 
Proton,  together  with  payments  made  on  same  from  March  6th,  1861,  to 
July  1st,  1867.  2.  A  statement  of  what  yearly  payments  have  been 
received  from  sales  of  Qrammar  School  Lands  in  the  Township  of  Proton 
since  July  1st,  1867,  and  what  payments  were  made  by  the  Government 
to  the  Township  of  Proton  as  result  of  the  same.  Prssented  to  the  Legis- 
lature 2nd  May,  1891.     Mr.  McKechnie.     (Printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  29  th  day  of  April,  1891,  for  copies 
of  any  and  all  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the  Township  of  Proton 
relative  to  Grammar  School  Lands  situated  in  that  Township,  or  corres- 
pondence of  the  Council  n^garding  same.  Also,  copies  of  all  petitions  or 
memorials  from  ratepayers  of  the  Township  of  Proton  which  turn  to  shew 
or  prove  that  when  they  purchased  Grammar  School  TiHuds  from  the 
Government  it  was  with  the  distinct  or  implied  understanding  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  purchase  money  was  to  be  relumed  to  them,  as  a  fund  for 
public  improvements  within  the  Municipaliiy.  Also,  any  and  all  further 
correspondence  regarding  same  not  already  brought  down.  Also,  any 
correspondence  with  the  late  Crown  Land  Agent  at  Durham,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  said  lands  which  would  tend  to  prove  or  allege  that 
a  fourth  of  the  purchase  money  was  to  be  returned  to  the  Municipality  to 
form  a  fund  for  public  improvements  in  the  Township.  Also,  any  other 
papers  on  the  subject  which  have  not  been  already  brought  down.  A  Iso, 
an  account  of  the  sums  paid  to  other  townships  in  respect  of  Grammar 
School  Lands  therein  Presented  to  the  Legislature  2nd  May,  1891.  Mr. 
McKechnie.     (Printed.) 
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Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  29th  day  of  April,  1891,  shewini;  the 
total  collections  from  Oonfederation  to  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1890, 
on  Common  School  Lands,  together  with  the  percentaf^e  paid  to  the 
municipalities  on  account  of  the  Land  Improvement  Fund.  Presented 
to  the  Legislature  2nd  May,  1891.     Mr.  Qibaon  {Hv/ron.)     {Printed.) 


No.  64. 


No.  65., 


Betum  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  29th  day  of  April,  1891,  containing 
the  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1891,  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  same  Institution  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1891,  to  report  upon 
the  present  and  prospective  revenue  and  the  moat  urgent  pecuniary 
requirements  of  the  University  and  of  University  College  and  as  to  the 
time,  mode  and  order  in  which  these  requifements  should  be  dealt  with. 
Preaented  to  the  Legislature  2nd  May,  1891.    Mr.  Balfow.     {Printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  29th  day  of  April,  1891,  for  copies  of 
the  judgments  of  Chief  Justice  Gkdt  quashing  the  local  option  liquor  by- 
laws adopted  by  the  municipalities  of  Oakland,  South  Norwich  and  Lon- 
don West,  under  the  authority  of  Section  18,  of  Cap.  56,  oi  the  Statutes 
of  Ontario,  1890.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  2nd  May,  1891.  Mr. 
AUmu     {Printed.) 

CONTENTS  OP  PART  VHI 

Na  66.  .  Report  of  the  Bee-keepers  Association  for  the  year  1890.     Presented  to  the 
Legislature  2nd  May,  1891.     {Printtd.) 


No.  67. 


No.  68. 


Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  year  1890.     Presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature 2ud  May,  1891.     {PrinUd.) 


Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines,   1890. 
May,  1891.     {PrirUed.) 


Presented  to  the  Legislature  2nd 
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UPPEK  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

The  Bubsab's  Statehbnt  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  on  Capital  Account  for  th» 

year  ending  30th  June,  1890. 


Rbckifts. 

DiBBUBSKMENTS. 

Bikianee  30th  Jnne,  1889 

«     0. 

7699  79 
262  00 

16448  00 
15866  22 

Balance  30th  June,  1890 

$     0. 

40176  01 

Piirchaae  money,  sales  of  lands 

iwnAu] ..,..,     

Oebentnres  redeemed : — 
Wert  Sandwich t  100  00 

Eart  Sandwich. $100  00 

335  00 

iitfi  nn 

TilbarT  Wert 118  76 

Oaledon 6000  00 

Brace 10000  00 

XotUwaaaga 212  47 

$40176  01 

$40176  01 

Bcbsar'b  Offick, 

Toronto,  2nd  July,  1890. 

C.  H.  SPROULE, 

Provincial  Auditor. 


J.  E.  BERKELEY  SMITH, 

Bursar. 
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No.  4. 

UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

Thi  BuBSMt's  Statkmknt  of  Receipts  and  Appropriations  on  Deposits  Account  for  the 

year  ending  30th  June,  1890. 


RCCSIFTS. 

Appkopkiations. 

»     c. 

107  95 

1 

Amount  transferred  to  Interest  on  Loans,  re 
Coatea 

«       0. 

106  00 

Amount  transferred  to  Tuition  Fees  (State- 
ment No.  2) 

2  05 

Total 

TotaL  

lOT  96 

107  95 

Bubsab'8  0f7ICK, 

Toronto,  2nd  July,  1890. 


J.  E.  BERKELEY  SMITH, 

Bursar. 


No.  5. 

UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

The  Bubbab's  Statkmbnt  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  on   Mason  Medals  Account 

for  the  year  ending  30th  June  1890. 


Rkcsipts. 

DlSBUKSKVKNTS. 

TUIbbm!  30th  June  1889  

t     c 

27  00 

64  00 

1 

Rolpb,  Smith  &  Co.,  Medals,   and  engraving 
same  (authority  of  Board) 

8     c. 

52  00 

DhridcDds    Gaxuduui      Pemuuient 

Balance  30th  June,  1890 

29  00 

Total 

ToUl , 

81  00 

81  00 

Bdbsab's  Officb, 

Toronto,  2nd  July,  1890. 

C.  H.  SPROULB, 

Proyinciol  Auditor. 

2  (W) 


J.  E.  BERKELEY  SMITH, 

Bursar. 
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No.  6. 

UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

The  Buksar's  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburaeiuents  on  account  of  Insurance  re 
Mortgages  for  the  ytar  ending  30th  June,  1890. 


RKcmPTs. 


M.  Tully 

R.  Cridlaud 

W.  Coiites 

E.  McQuillan 
Janiex  Uraliam  . . . 
James  Hresiiahan  . 
John  Nightingale. 

John  Sheik 

M.  Mo'^uire 

Thog.  Risk 


Balance    transferred    to    Income 
Account 


ToUl. 


$  c. 
3  00 
8  00 

3  00 
8  00 

16  00 

4  10 
15  00 

50 

5  50 
13  50 


30  03 


106  63 


DIMBIR.SKMKNTS. 


K.  Mc(^u11an. . 
S.  Campbell... 
J.  G.  Bittorf . . 
Mary  Vickers., 
M.  McCJuire. .. 
W.  Brooks... 
.1.  Nightingale. 
T.  E.  Risk  .... 
J.  McCannel . . 
-M.  H.  Parker . 

J.  Harris 

J.  E.  Proctor. . 
M  A.  Hazen . . 
James  Butler . . 
G.  H.  Sprung  . 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Pye 

Total 


S     c. 

8  00 

•A  00 

300 

13  .50 

.'•>  00 

4  13 

ID  00 

13  50 

5  00 

4  fX) 

4  50 

1  50 

8  00 

.•;  50 

8  00 

500 

106  63 


Bursar's  Office, 

Toronto,  2nd  July,  1890. 

0.  H.  SPROCLE, 

Provincial  Auditor. 


J.  E.  BERKELEY  SMITH, 

Bursar. 


No.  7. 

UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

The    Bursar's    Statement    of  Receipts   and   Disbuisements   on   New    Building  Site 
Account  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1890. 


Rkcripts. 

1 

Balance  30th  June,  1890  

$     c. 
36882  14 

Tote' 

.%8H2  14 

DiSBUBSEMKSTS. 

Balance  Mth  June,  18,S9 

Henderson  &  Small,  charges  for 

effecting  ex- 

«      c. 

36382  14 

.500  00 

Total 

3fi883  11 

Bt'RSAu's  Office, 

Toronto,  2nd  July,  1890. 


J.  E.  BERKELEY  SMITH, 

Bursar, 
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No.  8. 
UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 
TnK    Bursar's  Statembxt  of  Cash  Balances  as  at  30tli  June,  1890. 


C.  H.   SPBOULE, 

Provincial  Auditor. 


Account. 

Dr. 

Or. 

r—h       . 



/ 

«     c. 
330  08 

9     c. 

bank  of  Commerce  overdraft 

Capital 

69648  83 
40176  01 
40193  23 

\.-w  BuildiniF  l^ite 

36882  14 

98434  86 

4400  00 

New  BuildiniF  "Rxpenae 

Wratuities 

Mason  Medals   

29  00 

Total, 

$140047  07 

$140047  07 

Bobsab's  Office, 

Toronto,  2nd  July,  1890. 

J.  E.  BERKELEY  SMITH, 

Bursar. 
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Tiger  beetles 17 

Tortoise  beetles 55 

Tremex  Columba,  parasite  of 68 

Trichogramma  minutum 72 

Trogua  exesoriua   66 

Trypeta  solidaginis   72 

Tryphoninss  68- 

Yanesaa  Antiopa 75 

Virginia  Creeper  moth    8 

Wheat,  insects  affecting  25,  91,  103 

Wheat  midsje 103- 

Wbite  Mountain  butterflies    20- 

Wire  worms  103- 

Wood  nymph  moth T 

WooUy  aphis 104 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ONTARIO- 


To  the  Honourable  the  Mvniater  of  Agriculttvre : 

Sib, — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our  Act  of  incorporation,  I  beg 
to  present  herewith  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  Ontario. 

The  report  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  our  annual  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the  society, 
which  was  held  in  the  city  of  London  on  the  27th  of  August,  1890 ;  it  includes 
also  the  audited  flDancial  statement  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  the  reports  of  the 
Ck>ancil  and  Montreal  branch,  the  President's  annual  address,  etc. 

I  have  also  the  honour  to  submit  with  the  foregoing,  several  illustrated 
papers  contributed  by  our  members  on  injurious  ajid  other  insects,  which  have 
been  specially  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  public,  and  are  intended  to 
assist  our  farmers  and  fruit-growers  in  contending  with  their  insect  enemies. 

The  Society's  monthly  magazine,  The  Canadian  Untomologiat,  has  been 
regularly  and  promptly  issued  during  the  past  year,  and  has  just  completed  its 
twenty-second  volume.  It  continues  to  receive  contributions  from  all  the  most 
eminent  Entomologists  in  North  America,  and  to  circulate  in  all  parts  of  the 
'world.  During  the  past  year  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  issue  more  than 
twenty  extra  pages  in  order  to  find  space  for  the  many  valuable  articles  which 
have  been  furnished  the  editor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  thankfulness  that  our  province,  during  the  past 
year,  has  escaped  from  any  serious  insect  attack.  Those  that  have  been  specially 
noticeable  are  refeiTed  in  the  President's  address,  or  described  in  the  papers  that 
follow. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  SAUNDERS, 

Secretary. 

1(111.) 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  its  own  rooms  in  Victoria 
Hail,  London,  on  Wednesday,  August  27th,  1890.  A  Council  meeting  was  held 
in  the  morning  at  10  o'clock,  at  which  the  following  members  were  present: — 
The  President,  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  head  master  of  Trinity  College  School,  Port 
Hope;  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  Ottawa;  Mr.  J.  A  Moffat,  Hamilton;  Rev.  T.  W. 
Fyles,  Quebec ;  Messrs.  J.  M.  Denton,  W.  E.  Saunders  and  Dr.  Woolverton,  Lon- 
don. The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  discussed  and  adopted,  and  other 
rontine  business  was  transacted.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  presented  his  annual 
financial  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  past  year.  The 
Council  reported  the  purchase  of  a  large  collection  of  insects  from  Mr.  Johason 
Pettit,  of  Grimsby,  which  was  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  formation  of  sections  in  different  departments  of  natural  science 
were  laid  before  the  Society  by  the  President,  and,  on  motion,  duly  approved  and 
ratified.  A  scheme  was  submitted  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  work  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  which  Mr.  J.  A  Moffat,  of  Hamilton,  is 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  rooms,  library  and  collections,  and  be  a  permanent 
resident  official  in  London.  A  number  of  tenders  for  printing  The  Ca/nadian 
Entomologist  were  received  and  considered ;  no  decision  was  made  at  the  time, 
but  subsequently  it  was  resolved  that  the  tender  of  the  London  Printing  and 
Lithographing  Company  should  be  accepted.  Certain  regulations  regarding  the 
library  and  the  use  of  the  rooms  were  drawn  up  and  adopted. 

In  order  to  benefit  members  of  the  Society  it  was  resolved  that  for  a  limited 
time  the  volumes  of  The  Canadian  Entomologist,  III.  to  XXI.  inclusive,  should 
be  sold  at  75  cents  each ;  the  annual  reports  for  the  following  years  :  1874,  1880, 
1882  to  1889,  at  25  cents  each ;  and  the  new  lists  of  labels  for  Coleoptera  at  25 
cents  per  set,  in  each  case  strictly  to  members  only.  Applications  for  these  pub- 
lications at  the  reduced  rates  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

It  was  resolved  to  separate  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasiu:er,  which 
have  hitherto  been  held  by  one  person. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President— Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Port  Hope. 

Vioe-Preeident— James  Fletcher,  F.R.S.C.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary — W.  E.  Saunders,  London. 

Treasurer — J.  M.  Denton,  London. 

Directors —  Division  1 — W.  H.  Uarrin^n,  Ottawa^ 

Division  2 — J.  D.  Evans,  Sudbury. 

Division  8— Gamble  Geddes,  Toronto. 

Division  4 — A,  W.  Hanham,  Hamilton. 

Division  5 — J.  A.  MoSat,  London. 
Librarian  and  Curator — J.  A.  MofFat,  London. 
Editor  of  the  Canadian  Entcmologiit—Rev.  Dr.  Bethnne,  Fort  Hope. 
Editior  Committee — W.  E.  Saunders,  London ;  H.  H.  Lyman,  Montreal ;  Bev.  T.  W.  Tftn- 

SoQth  Quebec 
Delegate  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada— Rev.  T.  W.  Fylos. 
Anditon— J.  H.  Bowman,  H.  P.  Book,  Londoik 
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After  the  completion  of  the  necessary  business  of  the  Society,  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  books  and  collections  of  the 
Society,  and  the  consideration  of  specimens  brought  by  the  members.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  some  live  ant-lions  {MyrmelionidoB)  brought  from 
Indiana  by  Mr.  Fletcher ;  a  collection  of  Pluaias,  and  other  moths  recently 
captured  at  Nepigon  by  Dr.  Bethune,  and  some  very  interesting  specimens  of 
Lepidoptera,  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  Mr.  Fyles. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 


In  the  evening  the  Society  held  a  public  meeting  in  its  rooms  at  8  o'clock, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  members  and  other  friends  from  London  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the 
chair.  After  cordially  welcoming  those  present,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
annual  address  upon  the  chief  topics  of  interest  in  the  Entomological  world  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Fifteen  years  have  gone  by  since  I  last  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  the  members  of  the  Society  as  its  President.  So  long  a  period 
of  time  has  naturally  wrought  great  changes  in  our  comparatively  small  circle  of 
members,  as  well  as  in  the  world  about  us  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  see  here 
to-night  some  who  were  with  us  at  our  annual  meeting  in  1875,  and  to  know 
that  many  others  have  continued  ever  since  their  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Society  and  the  advancement  of  entomological  science.  For  twelve  years  the 
presidential  cfhair  was  most  worthily  filled  by  our  highly  esteemed  friend.  Prof. 
Wm.  Saunders,  who  only  resigned  it  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  the  great  and  important  work  which  he  has  undertaken  as  director  of 
the  experimental  farms  of  the  Dominion.  His  great  success  in  this  new  office  is 
well  known  to  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

The  removal  of  Prof.  Saunders  from  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  the 
Society  seemed  a  very  serious  blow,  and  was  certainly  a  very  great  loss,  but 
happily  we  were  able  to  find  a  worthy  successor  in  the  person  of  our  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  Dominion  Entomologist  and  Botanist,  who  has  so 
zealously  performed  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  president  during  the 
last  three  years.  With  such  able  men  at  its  head  during  so  long  a  period  of  time, 
it  may  be  readily  understood  how  substantial  was  the  progress  of  the  Society, 
and  how  high  was  the  reputation  it  achieved  both  at  home  aad  abroad. 

The  past  year  has  been  in  some  respects  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Society.     In  the  month  of  April  last  I  learned  that  Mr.  Edmund  Baynes  Reed 
was  about  to  leave  this  province  and  take  charge  of  the  meteorological  station  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.     He  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  for  more 
than  five  and  twenty  years  an  active  and  zealous  officer  of  the  Society,  filling  at 
different  times  the  positions  of  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  auditor,Iibrarian 
and  curator.     To  his  energy  it  is  due  that  we  have  obtained  so  large  and  valuable 
a  collection  of  scientific  books  in  our  library ;  he  also  contributed  many  excellent 
papers  to  our  annual  reports,  while  discharging  various  other  useful  functions  in 
the  interests  of  the  Society.     His  removal  from  amongst  us  was  so  serioua  a 
matter  that  I  came  up  to  London  to  make  arrangements  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs,  as  well  as  to  say  good-bye  to  an  old  and  very  dear  friend. 
After  much  consultation  with  Mr,   fleed  and  other  members  of  the  council,  we 
devised  a  plan  for  the  general  conj  ,/;t  of  the  business  of  the  Society  which  has 
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been  laid  before  you  to-day,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J. 
A-  Moffat  to  the  permanent  charge  of  our  rooms,  library,  collections,  etc.  It  will 
be  a  great  advantage,  we  are  sure,  in  many  ways,  to  have  a  qualified  person  to 
look  after  our  possessions,  and  to  be  on  hand  at  stated  times  for  the  admission  of 
members  to  the  rooms,  as  well  as  to  discharge  the  other  duties  appertaining  to 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

While  here  in  April  last,  a  meeting  of  the  local  members  of  the  society  was 
held  in  order  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  sections  which  should  include 
persons  who  took  an  interest  in  any  department  of  Natural  Science,  and  thus 
extend  the  operations  of  the  society  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  entomology.  The 
scheme  which  we  agreed  upon  at  that  meeting  was  submitted  to  other  members 
of  the  council  for  their  approval,  and  has  been  fully  ratified  to-day.  As  its 
details  have  been  laid  before  you  already  I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  learn  that  advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  within  a  few  weeks  active  sections  were  formed  with  very  satisfactory 
lists  of  members  in  the  depaitments  of  Botany.  Ornithology  and  Oology,  Geology, 
and  Microscopy.  Man}'  new  workers  have  now  joined  our  ranks,  among  whom 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  a  large  contingent  of  ladies.  A  great  impetus  will  thus 
be  given,  we  trust,  to  the  study  of  natural  science  in  all  its  departments  in. 
London  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  hope  that  new  life  and  zeal  will  be 
infused  into  the  older  as  well  as  the  later  members  by  active  co-operation  in  the 
field,  the  cabinet  and  the  study. 

Another  matter  upon  which  I  may  congratulate  the  society  is  the  acquisition 
of  the  valuable  collections  of  Coleoptera  and  other  orders  of  insects,  laboriously 
gathered  together  during  many  years  by  Mr.  Johnson  Pettit,  an  old  and  valued 
member  of  the  society.  Having  ascertained  that  he  was  willing  to  part  with 
his  collections,  I  at  once  entered  into  correspondence  with  him,  learned  the  sum 
for  which  he  would  be  willing  to  transfer  them  to  the  society,  and  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  members  of  the  council  for  the  purchase.  Mr.  Pettit  was  most 
reasonable  in  his  terms  when  he  understood  the  destination  of  the  collections,  and 
allowed  us  to  have  them  at  about  half  the  price  he  would  have  asked  from  a 
private  purchaser.  Mr.  Moffat  did  good  service  in  the  transaction  by  visiting 
Grimsby  first  to  report  upon  the  condition,  quantity,  etc.,  of  the  specimens,  and 
subsequently  by  superintending  their  packing  and  removal  to  London.  It  is 
expected  that  during  the  coming  winter  he  will  be  able  in  his  capacity  as  curator, 
to  disposeof  manyof  the  duplicates  bysale  or  exchange  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

I  may  turn  now  from  the  consideration  of  our  own  concerns  to  matters 
Entomological  affecting  the  country  at  large,  and  following  the  example  of  my 
predeces.sors  in  their  presidential  addresses,  refer  to  the  work  of  injurious  insects 
in  the  garden,  orchard  and  farm.  The  most  important  insect  pest  that  requires 
the  careful  attention  of  our  farmers  is  the  well-known  He.ssian 
Fly  {Cecidomyia  destructor.  Say)  Fig.  1,  which  has  made  its 
unwelcome  appearance  in  several  parts  of  the  Province.  The 
attacks  of  this  insect  upon  barley,  rye,  and  wheat,  are  seldom 
noticed  at  first,  as  the  creature  is  so  minute  and  works  out  of 
sight,  sucking  the  sap  of  the  plant  from  the  stem,  but  con- 
cealed from  observation  beneath  the  sheath  of  the  leaf.  Its 
depredations  are  usually  made  known  by  the  breaking  down 
and  fallins^  over  of  the  plant  caused  by  the  injury  to  the 
stem  produced  by  the  insect.  There  are  two  attacks  in  the 
year,  one  in  the  autumn,  when  the  maggots  may  be  found 
embedded  in  the  crown  of  the  root  shoots  of  fall  wheat ;  the  ^v-  1. 

other  in  the  summer,  when  it  lies  under  the  leaf-sheath  above  the  first  or  second 
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joint  of  the  stem.  When  fully  grown  these  larvae  harden  and  turn  brown,  re- 
sembling "  flax-seeds  "  in  shape  and  colour,  and  in  this  stage  are  well-known  to 
observant  farmers.  The  tiny  smoky-wnged  midges  themselves,  the  parents  of 
the  destructive  maggots,  appear  in  April  or  May,  and  again  in  August,  but  are 
seldom  noticed,  except  by  entomologists,  as  they  are  so  excessively  minute,  and 
require  a  lens  for  their  identification.  The  eggs  are  scarlet  in  colour  and  are  laid 
inside  the  leaves  of  the  food  plant.  The  most  effective  remedies  for  this  pest  are 
(1).  The  late  sowing  of  fall  wheat ;  if  this  is  postponed  till  about  the  last  week  in 
September  the  winged  Hessian  fly  is  gone  before  the  young  plant  is  sufliciently 
matured  to  receive  its  eggs ;  (2)  The  careful  burning  of  all  screenings  and  other 
refuse  from  the  threshing  mill ;  this  will  ensure  the  destruction  of  large  quantities 
of  the  insect  in  the  "  flax-seed  "  state.  It  is  well  to  do  this  whether  the  Hessian 
fly  is  known  to  be  present  or  not ;  (3).  The  burning  of  the  stubble  after  the 
crop  has  been  removed  ;  but  if  this  is  not  practicable,  it  is  well  that  the  field 
should  be  harrowed  in  order  to  cause  any  fallen  grain  to  grow  at  once  and  make 
what  is  called  a  "  volunteer  crop."  This  will  be  attacked  by  the  fly  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  deposit  of  the  autumn  eggs,  and  the  brood  thus  produced  can  be 
readily  destroyed  by  a  later  plowing  after  the  maggots  are  hatched  out ;  (4)  If 
a  field  is  found  to  be  infested,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  such  a  rotation  of 
•crops  that  neither  wheat,  rye  nor  barley  should  be  grown  upon  the  same  ground 
for  at  least  another  year ;  (5).  Good  cultivation  and  plenty  of  manure  wul  pro- 
duce a  strong,  healthy  growth  and  enable  many  a  plant  to  survive  an  attack 
that  would  be  fatal  to  a  less  vigorous  one. 

I  have  trespassed  upon  your  patience  to  mention  these  well-known  remedies 
because  the  subject  is  of  such  vast  importance,  and  constant  iteration  is  required 
in  order  that  our  farmers  may  be  made  familiar  with  the  methods  of  treatment 
that  have  been  found  most  satifactory.  While  much  can  be  done  to  ward  off  the 
evil  by  an  intelligent  employment  of  these  remedies,  it  is  cheering  to  know  that 
we  do  not  entirely  depend  upon  them  for  immunity,  but  that  there  are  several 
minute  parasitic  insects  which  prey  upon  the  Hessian-fly  in  its  different  stages, 
and  in  many  instances  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  serious  injury.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  the  central  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa,  Mr.  Fletcher  showed  me  a  num- 
ber of  plants  of  barley  that  were  attacked  by  the  Hessian-fly,  but  in  nearly 
every  one  that  we  pulled  up  we  found  a  parasitic  insect  closely  associated  with  the 
.enemy  and  evidently  doing  good  work  in  its  destruction. 

Another  insect  that  has  been  attacking  grain  in  many  parts  of  the  Province 
is  the  Grain  Aphis  (Siphonophora  avence,  Fab.)  As  everyone  who  is  in  the  least 
degree  observant  must  be  familiar  witli  the  appearance  and  habits  of  plant-lice, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  this  insect  here ;  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  it  is  found  of  different  colours,  green,  black,  yellow  or  red,  and  that 
it  attacks  first  the  leaves  of  the  plant  and  then  the  flowers  and  tender  young 
grain,  often  causing  very  serious  damage.  This  year  it  has  appeared  in  many 
localities  in  Ontario,  but  it  was  at  once  attacked  by  its  insect  enemies,  notably 
by  the  larvae  and  beetles  of  various  species  of  "  Lady  birds  "  (Coccinetlidai:),  the 
grubs  of  Syrphus  flies,  and  the  Aphidiua — a  four-winged  parasitic  fly.  These 
natural  enemies  speedily  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  plant-lice  and  prevented 
their  attack  from  becoming  serious. 

Cut-worms,  the  larvae  of  several  species  of  night-flying  moths,  Fig.  2,  {Agrotis, 
Hadena,  Mamestra)  have  been  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especi- 
Ally  injurious  in  gardens,  but  on  the  whole  their  attack  has  been  much  less 
-serious  than  last  year.     This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  character  of 
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the  season ;  the  frequent  rains  during  the  spring  and  earl}'  summer  causing  a 

vigorous  growth  in  the  young  plants 
and  carrying  them  quickly  beyond  the 
reach  of  injury,  while  the  wet  weather 
would  probably  interfere  gi-eatly  with 
the  comfort  of  the  Out-worms  and 
their  ability  to  attack.  The  use  of 
poisoned  traps,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  in  his  address  last  year,  has 
Fig.  2.  proved    most    effective    wherever    tried. 

I  may  repeat  that  they  consist  of  loose 
bundles  of  weeds,  clover  or  any  succulent  vegetation,  which  are  tied  together  and 
then  dipped  into  a  strong  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  water,  and  scattered  over 
the  land  three  or  four  days  before  the  crop  is  planted  out  or  appears  above  the 
ground. 

The  Tent-caterpillars  (Clieiocampa)  which  are  usually  so  abundant  and  so 
injurious  to  fruit  trees  in  spring  and  early  summer  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  absence  or  rarity,  in  all  parts  of  Ontario.  We  hope,  however,  that  all  fruit 
growers  and  gardeners  will  be  on  the  look  out  for  them  next  spring  and  consign 
the  webs  and  their  inmates  to  a  speedy  destruction. 

The  Fall  web-worm,  Fig.  3,  {Hyphantria  textor,  Harris)  has  been 
exceedingly  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
the  Province  that  I  have  visited  this 
year.  I  do  not  think  that  this  insect 
causes  much  serious  injury  to  the  trees 
it  infests,  as  it  comes  so  late  in  the 
season  when  the  leaves  have  to  a 
large  extent  discharged  their  function 
as  regards  the  growth  and  health  of 
the  tree,  but  it  is  a  great  eyesore 
with  its  unsightly  webs,  and  should  be 
got  rid  of  by  every  tidy  fruit-grower. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  strip  off 
the  web  and  its  living  contents  with 
the  hands,  or  when  out  of  reach,  by 
means  of  a  pole  with  a  swab  of  any  kind  tied  to  the  end. 

The  larch  saw-fly  {Nevtiatua  Ericsonii),  to  which  reference  has  been  fre- 
quently made  of  late  years,  has  not  been  nearly  so  abundant  as  usual  in  those 
parts  of  Ontario  where  it  has  hitherto  prevailed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
natural  enemies  have  multiplied  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  keep  it  in  subjection  and 
prevent  its  undue  increase. 

The   squash-bug   (Corevs     tristia,    De    Geer),    Fig.    4,    has    been    very 

\       •        abundant  and  troublesome  in  many  parts  of  Western  Ontario 

\^^y'       this    year.      Where    hand-picking    and    crushing    under    foot 

^■^        is    impracticable,    the    insect    may    be     readily    destroyed     by 

/'^^r\      the  application   of   a  mixture    of    coal    oil    and  sand,   sprinkled 

X^^^t       ©''■^r  the  stem  and  leaves  nearest  the  root  of  the  plant 

V  ^r    I  I  have  this  year  found  a  new  insect  enemy  in  the  caterpillars 

"      *      »      of  the   beautiful  wood-nymph  moth  (Eudryas  grata.  Fab.)  Fig.  5 

*^-  *•  represents  the  caterpillar  and  moth.     I  have  hitherto  looked  upon 

this  lovelj  insect  as  an  object  of  interest  from  its  beauty  and  rarity,  but  this  year 
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ihe  caterpillars  appeared  in  hundreds  upon  the  Virginia  creeper  (Ampdopais 
qvAnqxiefolia),  which  covers  the  front  of  our  build- 
ing at  Port  Hope  with  its  graceful  foliage.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  these  creatures  at  first,  but  it 
suddenly  became  apparent  that  they  were  rapidly 
devouring  the  leaves,  and  rendering  most  unsightly 
what  was  before  a  beautiful  mass  of  green.  They 
began  their  work  near  the  ground  and  proceeded 
upwards,  devouring  the  leaves  as  they  went.  On 
the  9th  of  Aiigust  I  had  the  infested  creepers 
sprinkled  with  Paris  green  and  water.  One  appli- 
cation sufficed  to  exterminate  the  insects,  and  none 
were  afterwards  to  be  seen.  I  have  mentioned  this 
instance  particularly  in  order  to  bring  before  you 
the  great  advantage  of  using  Paris  green  as  a 
remedy  for  almost  all  leaf-eating  insects — except,  of  course,  those  affecting- 
cabbage  and  similar  vegetables  which  are  used  as  food.  A  judicious  applica- 
tion of  a  very  weak  mixture  will  be  found  most  efficacious.  Proper  care 
must,  of  course,  be  exercised  when  dealing  with  so  virulent  a  poison.  Its 
use  as  a  remedy  for  the  apple  codling-worm  and  the  plum  curculio  has  now  beer» 
fully  demonstrated,  and  any  fruit  grower  who  will  carefully  follow  out  the  direc- 
tions published  in  our  annual  reports  will,  we  are  confident,  be  amply  rewarded. 
It  is  a  subject  of  no  little  gratification  to  us  that  fruit-growers  in  England  have 
been  at  last  persuaded  to  try  this  remedy,  and  in  every  instance  that  we  have 
heard  of  the  experiment  has  been  crowned  with  success.  It  required  two  or  three 
years  of  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  Miss  Ormerod  aided  by  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
overcome  the  insular  prejudice  against  adopting  anything  new  and  seemingly 
dangerous.  Now  that  a  beginning  has  been  made,  we  hope  for  great  results  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Before  leaving  this  practical  portion  of  my  address.  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  kin- 
dred, though  not  an  entomological  matter.  I  have  noticed  in  many  parts  of 
Ontario  an  alarming  increase  of  the  fungus  growth  on  plum  and  other  fruit  trees, 
commonly  called  the  "  black  knot."  An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture a  few  years  ago  ordering  the  cutting  down  and  burning  of  all  infested  ti'ees, 
and  imposing  penalties  for  neglecting  to  do  so ;  but  the  law  seems  to  be  a  dead 
letter  and  no  one  apparently  dreams  of  enforcing  it.  It  would  be  well  for  our 
municipal  councils  to  instruct  their  path-masters  and  other  officials  to  look  after 
the  black-knot  and  enforce  the  law  wherever  its  provisions  are  neglected.  If 
this  is  not  done  there  will  soon  be  no  cherry  or  plum  trees  left  in  the  country,  as 
the  disease  rapidly  spreads,  and  when  once  it  attacks  a  tree  it  is  almost  hopeless 
to  attempt  a  cure. 

Another  fungus  disease  to  which  I  may  call  your  attention  is  the  "  downy 
mildew  "  of  the  grape.  It  is  exceedingly  injurious  and  very  prevalent.  Fortu- 
nately it  may  be  readily  checked  by  the  use  of  the  "  Bordeaux  mixture,"  and 
other  compounds  which  fruit-growers  have  employed  with  great  success. 

Turning  now  to  what  1  may  call  the  non-economic  aspect  of  entomology— 
though  all  investigations  into  the  habits  and  distribution  of  insects  have  their 

Eractical  bearing  at  some  time  or  other — it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  butterflies 
ave  been  extraordinarily  scarce  in  Eastern  Ontario  this  year.  Whole  days  spent 
in  collecting  in  localities  where  they  were  usually  abundant  have  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  nothing  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  possible  that  the  unwonted  mild- 
ness of  the  winter,  with  its  frequent  changes  from  freezing  to  thawing,  and  the 
Absence  of  snow,  may  have  occasioned  a  great  destruction  among  the  hibemakiDg 
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fonns  of  diurnal  lepidoptera.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  this 
cause,  as  I  found  recently  at  Nepigon  and  Port  Arthur,  where  the  winter  was 
quite  as  severe  and  prolonged  as  usual,  butterflies  were  remarkably  abundant,  and 
could  be  found  in  hundreds  whenever  the  sun  was  shining.  Among  other  inter- 
esting captures  at  Nepigon,  which  has  now  become  a  famous  hunting-ground,  and 
where  the  butterfly  collector,  careering  in  hot  haste  with  net  in  hand  after  a 
spedoneo,  is  not  regarded  as  an  escaped  lunatic,  as  he  would  be  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  but  as  a  scientist  engaged  in  quite  as  praiseworthy  an  occupation 
as  trout-fishing — among  my  captures  I  may  mention  a  number  of  specimens  of 
Pluaia  belonging  to  several  different  species.  As  I  only  returned  a  few  days 
ago  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  them  identified,  but  I  have  brought  several  of 
them  here  for  inspection.  They  were  very  active  indeed  upon  the  flowers 
of  thistles  and  golden  rod,  flitting  swiftly  from  one  to  another  in  the 
hot  sun. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  many  important  additions  have  been  made  to 
entomological  literature.  Mr.  Scudder's  grand  work  on  "  The  Butterflies  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  Canada"  was  completed  last  September.  It  forms  three 
lari;e  volumes,  containing  2,000  pages  and  nearly  a  hundred  plates  and  maps,  about 
forty  of  which  are  coloured.  It  i.s  truly  a  magnificent  work  and  a  monument  of 
patient  labor  and  careful  scientific  investigation.  However  much  we  may  differ 
from  the  author  on  such  vexed  questions  as  generic  nomenclature,  the  sequence 
of  families,  and  the  like,  we  must  express  our  unbounded  admiration  for  his  ability 
and  learning,  and  the  excellence  of  his  work.  The  long  pages  of  descriptive 
matter  are  enlivened  by  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  connected  with  butterfly 
life,  written  in  a  particularly  charming  style,  and  to  each  chapter  is  prefixed  a 
stanza  or  two  of  poetry,  so  apt  and  so  beautiful,  that  one  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
diversity  and  extent  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  literature.  This  feature 
of  the  work  renders  it  available  for  all  lovers  of  natural  history,  even  though 
they  may  take  no  special  interest  in  butteirflies.  The  author  has  published  the 
work  at  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice.  The  list  of  subscribei-s  is  strangely  small, 
but  we  liope  that  ere  long  librarians  everywhere  will  find  out  that  without  a  copy 
of  Scudder's  butterflies  their  collection  of  books  is  very  incomplete. 

Self-sacrifice  in  the  publication  of  entomological  literature  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  A  similar  tale  has  to  be  told  of  the  authors  of  the  next  two  books  that 
I  wish  to  refer  to.  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  continues  to  issue  his  lovely  illustrations 
of  the  "  Butterflies  of  North  America."  The  coloured  figures  of  these  insects  in  ail 
their  stages  are  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  beautifully  executed  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Nine  parts  of  the  third  series  have  now  been  issued,  and  the  tenth  is 
almost  ready ;  but  at  what  a  cost  to  the  author !  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
stupendous  work  he  has  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  collections  and  nearly  all 
his  books — a  sacrifice  that  would  be  heart-breaking  to  most  of  us. 

The  other  work  to  which  I  referred  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCook's  "  American 
Spiders  and  their  Spinning  Work,"  the  second  volume  of  which  has  just  been 
issued.  When  complete  the  work  will  consist  of  three  large  quarto  volumes,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  wood  cuts  and  some  coloured  lithographic  plates.  It  is 
written  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  and  while  thoroughly  scientific,  is  so 
popularly  and  clearly  expressed  that  it  may  be  read  with  ease  and  delight  by 
any  one  who  cares  to  learn  about  the  strange  habits  and  peculiar  life-history  of 
these  singular  creatures.  When  finished  it  will  certainly  be  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  work  on  spiders  in  the  English  language.  In  this  case,  too,  the  author 
is  publishing,  at  his  own  expense  and  does  not  expect  to  be  reimbursed  for  hi* 
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outlay.     All  these  works,  I  am  glad  to  say,  will  be  found  in  our  Society's  library 
and  are  available  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Serial  publications  on  North  American  entomology  continue  to  be  represented 
by  the  TransiotionH  of  the  Am«.rloan  Entomological  Society,  Philadelphia; 
Ps'fche,  Cambridga,  Mass. ;  Entomologica  Americana,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Insect 
Life,  Washington,  D.C,  and  our  own  Cunadian  Entomologist.  Another  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  list  this  year  by  the  issue  of  Entomological  News  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Entomological  Section  of  the  Academ,y  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  The  working  entomologist  can  hardly  do  without  any  of  these 
publications ;  each  one  occupies  its  own  special  field,  and  all  are  valuable  and 
interesting.  Our  own  magazine,  now  in  its  twenty-second  volume,  continues  to 
ba  issued  with  regularity,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  receives  contributions  from  all 
the  most  eminent  entomologists  in  North  America,  and  occasionally  from  others 
in  Europe. 

Tlie  study  of  economic  entomology  has  been  making  vast  strides  during  the 
last  few  years,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  experimental  agricultural  stations 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  appointment  in  many  of  them  of  a  skilled 
entomologist.  The  bulletins  issued  from  these  stations  and  the  central  depart- 
ment at  Washington  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail ;  they  are  replete 
with  useful  information  and  interesting  records  of  experiments  and  observations. 
That  the  work  is  eminently  scientific  is  shown  by  the  names  of  those  employed, 
for  instance.  Dr.  Riley,  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  Lintner,  Professors  Forbes,  Cook,  Smith, 
Fernald,  Webster,  Weed.  These  names,  and  many  others,  are  familiar  to  us  all 
as  men  of  distinction  in  their  several  localities  and  departments. 

In  our  own  country  much  valuable  work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
Dominion  Entomologist  at  Ottawa,  not  only  by  his  investigations  and  the  pub- 
lished results,  but  also  by  the  addre.sses  which  he  gives  in  different  places  to  the 
meetings  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  He  is  in  this  way  diffusing  throughout  the 
country  a  knowledge  of  friends  and  foes  amongst  insects,  and  the  best  modes  of 
encouraging  the  former  and  exterminating  the  latter.  The  result  of  his  work 
must  in  course  of  time  be  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  of  the  Dominion. 

In  England  Miss  Ormerod  continues  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
economic  entomology.  Her  annual  reports  are  full  of  very  valuable  information, 
and  have  done  much  good  in  the  mother  land.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this 
department  of  practical  work  is  being  developed  also  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  We  have  received  a  useful  report  on  insect  and  fungus  pests  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Tryon, 
of  tlie  Queensland  museum,  and  several  numbers  of  Indian  Miuseum  Notes,  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  by  the  Government  of  India  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. These  "  Notes  "  are  edited  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Cotes,  and  contain  a  large  number 
of  most  interesting  and  valuable  papers,  both  scientific  and  practical,  illustrated 
with  excellent  engravings. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  publication  last 
autumn  of  a  bulletin  on  the  "  Mediterranean  Flour-Moth  "  {Ephestia  Kuhniella, 
Zeller),  prepared  by  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Toronto,  and  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario.  It  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  and  contains  just  what  one  wants 
to  know  about  this  new  pest.  The  mischief  referred  to  seems  to  have  been 
stamped  out,  at  least  I  have  not  heard  of  any  further  cases  of  attack  in  this 
province,  and  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  after  the  experience  of  last  year,  our 
millers  will  keep  a  sharp  look  out  fQ^.  |;jie  pest,  and  deal  with  it  promptly  should 
it  show  itself  a-^ain. 
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I  feel  now  that  I  have  trespassed  quite  long  enough  upon  your  patience, 
and  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  The  prospects  of  our  Society  are  bright 
and  cheering  ;  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  upon  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past,  and  look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the  future. 
Let  each  member  work  honestly  and  faithfully  in  his  own  special  department, 
and  let  us  all  unite  in  upholding  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  doing  all  that 
ve  can  to  increase  its  usefulness,  maintain  its  reputation  and  ensure  its  success. 


After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  interesting  address 
had  been  duly  moved  and  seconded,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  the  meeting  at  Indianapolis  of  the  Entomological  Club  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  which  he  had  been 
sent  as  delegate  by  the  Society,  and  from  attending  which  he  had  just  returned. 
Mr.  Fletcher  stated  that  it  had  been  an  exceptionally  good  meeting,  attended  by 
a  larger  number  than  usual  of  eminent  entomologists  and  botanists,  and  that  its 
discussions  were  remarkably  interesting  and  useful.  The  full  account  of  its 
proceedings  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Fyles  read  a  scholarly  paper,  entitled,  "  A  Day  in  the 
Woods,"  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

The  reports  of  the  Council,  the  Montreal  Eranch,  and  the  delegate  to  the 
Royal  Society  were  read  by  the  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  beg  to  present  the 
following  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year : — 

The  Society,  they  are  happy  to  say,  continues  to  prosper  and  maintain  its 
usefijlneas.  The  membership  is  satisfactory  and  increased  interest  is  being  taken 
in  its  work. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  on  Economic  and  General  Entomology  was 
sent  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  December  last,  and  was  printed  and  distri- 
buted in  the  following  May.  As  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  particularly  to  it!  It  consisted 
of  10-t  pages,  with  50  wood  cuts  in  illustration,  and  was  quite  up  to  the  average 
in  the  papers  which  it  contained. 

The  Canadian  Entomologist  has  beenregularly  issued  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  and  is  now  approaching  the  completion  of  its  22nd  volume.  It  continues 
to  receive  valuable  contributions  from  all  the  leading  entomologists  in  North 
America,  as  well  as  from  some  in  Europe,  and  is  regarded  by  scientists  as  a 
highly  important  m^azine  in  the  department  which  it  ocuupies.  The  editor  has 
found  it  necessary  on  two  occasions  recently  to  enlarge  the  number  of  pages 
from  20  to  24  in  May  and  28  in  August,  owing  to  the  pressure  upon  his  space. 

After  the  disastrous  fire  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  February  last,  the 
Oooncil  decided  to  present  to  the  library  a  complete  set  of  the  Canadian  Ento- 
mologist and  the  annual  reports. 

Several  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  of  the  Society 
daring  the  past  year,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder's  "  But- 
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terflies  of  the  New  England  States  and  Canada,"  which  is  now  completed  and  bound, 
and  the  Kev.  Dr.  McCook's  "  Spiders  and  their  Spinning-work,"  two  volumes  of 
which  have  thus  far  been  issued. 

In  April  last  a  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  London,  with  the  presi- 
dent in  the  chair,  at  which  plans  were  discussed  for  the  formation  of  sections  of 
the  Society  in  other  departments  of  natural  science.  The  memorandum  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  is  herewith  submitted  for  approval  and  ratification. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  E.  Eaynes  Reed  from  London  to 
British  Columbia,  to  take  charge  of  the  Dominion  Meteorological  Station  ai 
Victoria,  it  will  be  necesfrary  to  make  some  new  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the 
library  and  coJlections,  and  the  performance  of  the  official  work  of  the  Society. 
The  Council  will  submit  a  scheme  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  officer  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  J.  Alston  Moffat,  of  Hamilton,  which  they  trust  will  be  found 
to  woik  satisfactorily,  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society. 

The  Council  desire  to  place  on  record  their  feeling  of  deep  regret  at  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Reed  from  this  Province  and  the  loss  which  the  Society  thereby 
sustains.  Mr.  Reed  is  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society,  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  its 
officials,  filling  at  different  times  the  positions  of  vice-president,  secretary-trea- 
surer, librarian,  curator  and  auditor.  To  him  it  is  especially  due  that  the  library 
has  grown  to  its  present  dimen.'sions  and  value,  and  that  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  Society  in  many  directions.  The  Council  beg  to  thank  Mr. 
Reed  for  his  services  in  the  past,  and  wish  him  all  possible  success  and  prosperity 
in  his  new  and  important  sphere  of  labour. 

During  the  month  of  May  last  amingements  were  entered  into  for  th& 
purchase  of  Ihe  large  collections  in  Coleoptera  and  other  orders  of  insects  made 
by  Mr.  Johnson  Pettit,  of  Grimsby.  The  packing  and  transportation  were  super- 
intended by  Mr.  Moffat,  and  the  collections  are  now  safely  deposited  in  the  rooms- 
ot  the  Society. 

In  accordance  with  our  long-established  custom,  a  member  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  has  attended,  as  representative  of  the  Society,  the  meeting  of  the 
Entomological  Club  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  has  just  been  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mr.  Fletcher  will  submit  a  report 
of  its  proceedings. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lyman,  the  delegate  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and 
the  report  of  the  Montreal  Branch,  are  presented  herewith.  Tlie  accounts  of  th& 
secretary-treasurer  have  been  duly  audited,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  Society. 

Tenders  for  printing  the  Canadian  Enlomologist  have  been  procured  from 
several  printing  offices  in  London  and  Toronto,  and  are  now  laid  before  th» 
''ociety  for  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

CHARLES  J.  S.  BETHUNE, 

President. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ONTARIO  TO 
THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA. 

BY   H.  a  LYMAN,  DELEQATB. 

As  delegate  from  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  it  is  again  for  the 
third  time  my  duty  to  submit  a  short  report  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
Society  during  the  pa-st  year,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Society 
continues  to  prosper  and  to  maintain  its  high  position  among  the  scientific 
institutions  of  the  Dominion  and  the  continent. 

The  monthly  magazine  of  the  Society,  the  Canadian  Entomologist,  has  been 
regularly  and  promptly  issued  during  the  past  year  and  fully  maintains  its  well 
known  high  character.  The  volume  for  1889,  which  was  the  twenty-first  volume, 
contained  the  usual  2^0  pages  of  reading  matter,  and  had  also  one  plate.  The 
contributors  numbered  thirty-four  and  the  articles  were  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  interest.  One  new  genus,  thirteen  new  species  and  seven  new  varie- 
ties of  various  orders  were  described  in  the  volume,  which  aJso  contained  the 
complete  life-histories  of  four  species  and  partial  ones  of  eight  others.  A  series 
of  papers  on  popular  and  economic  entomology  were  also  published  during  the 
year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  1889  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario  has  been  published  and  contains  many  interesting  papers  of  much 
importance  to  agriculturists,  besides  the  usual  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
and  of  the  finances  of  the  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Toronto  on  September  3rd, 
during  the  meeting  in  that  city  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adviincement 
uf  Science,  which  afiorded  our  members  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  the 
distinguished  entomologists  of  the  neighbouring  republic  whose  presence  also 
added  much  interest  to  the  meeting  of  our  Society. 

Our  members  also  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
EutoiAological  Club  of  the  American  Association,  presided  over  by  our  then 
Pi-csident,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

During  the  progress  of  these  meetings  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  "  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Economic  Entomologists  "  for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  was  accordingly  organized  and  officers  duly  elected. 

This  movement  is  likely  to  have  a  very  beneficial  efiiect  in  securing  greater 
co-operation  aoxong  entomologists  in  official  positions,  and  the  annual  meetings 
with  the  interchange  of  members'  views  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much 
go  j'L  The  library  of  our  Society  is  in  excellent  order  and  was  reported  at  the 
annual  meeting  as  containing  1,052  volumes. 

On  account  of  certain  provisions  of  "  The  Agriculture  and  Arts  Act "  of 
Ontario,  recently  passed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
council  of  the  Society,  as  the  Act  provides  that  all  societies  which  receive  aid 
from  the  Ontario  Government  must  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  who 
are  residents  of  the  agricultural  divisions  which  they  represent,  the  Entomolo- 
gical Society  being  permitted  to  group  the  thirteen  agricultural  divisions  into 
live  with  one  director  for  each.  Hiis  Act  will  of  course  prevent  any  member  of 
ihe  Society  residing  out  of  Ontario  holding  any  of  the  more  important  positions 
in  the  gift  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  duly  elected : 

Presidenl^Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Port  Hope: 

Vice-President — E.  Baynes  Reed,  London. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.  E.  Saunders,  London. 

Librarian — E.  Baynes  Reed,  London. 

Curator — Rowland  Hill,  London. 

Directors,  Division  1 — W.  H.  Harrington,  Ottawa. 

2 — J.  D.  Evans,  Sudbury. 

3 — Gamble  Geddes,  Toronto. 

4 — J.  Alston  Moffat,  Hamilton. 

5 — J.  M.  Denton,  London. 
Editor  of  the  Canadian  Entomologist — Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  Port  Hope, 
Editing  Committee — James  Fletcher,  Ottawa  ;    J.  M.  Denton,  London  ; 

Rev.  T.  W.  Fyles,  South  Quebec  ;  Dr.  Brodie,  Toronto. 
Delegate  to  the  Rioyal  Society  of  Canada — H.  H.  Lyman,  Montreal. 
Auditors — J.  M.  Denton  and  E.  B.  Reed,  London. 

Early  last  month  our  Society,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  resolved  to 
extend  its  field  of  operations  by  permitting  the  formation  of  sections  for  the 
study  of  other  branches  of  Natural  History,  and  sections  have  already  been 
formed  in  Botany,  Oraithology,  Geology,  and  Microscopy,  and  joint  field  meetings 
of  all  the  sections  will  be  held  regularly  during  the  summer.  This  movement 
will,  it  is  anticipated,  strengthen  the  Society  by  bringing  in  many  additional 
members.  It  is  also  hoped  that  arrangemente  may  be  effected  to  keep  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  open  daily. 

The  Montreal  Branch,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  President,  continues 
I  am  happy  to  say  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  number  of  new  members  have 
joined  during  the  past  year,  and  the  monthly  meetings  have  been  regularly  held 
and  have  been  usually  well  attended. 

Mr.  Scudder's  magnificent  work  on  the  Butterflies  of  New  England,  to 
which  reference  was  made  last  year,  was  completed  last  October,  and  its  issue 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  North  American  Entomology. 

The  placing  by  Parliament  during  the  past  session,  of  books  which  have 
been  published  for  twenty  or  more  years  upon  the  free  list,  is  a  measure  of  great 
importance  to  entomologists,  as  it  removes  a  very  burdensome  tax  upon  men 
whose  studies  are  seldom  remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  will  tend  to 
encourage  the  bringing  into  the  country  of  many  valuable  works  upon  this  science 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  done. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MONTREAL  BRANCR 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Branch  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Lyman  on  May  23rd,  1890,  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  following  report  of  the  Council  was  then  submitted  by  the  President : 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MONTREAL  BRANCH  OF  THE  ENTOMO^ 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ONTARIO. 

The  Council  in  presentingr  their  report  for  tb«  year  1889-90,  can  state  with  pleasure  that  the  past  jear 
has  been  one  of  progress  for  the  Brancli,  no  lefts  than  six  new  members  haTing  ,been  elected  during  th« 
year. 

The  names  of  those  added  to  our  roll  ure  Me**"-  Ghas.  Jackaon,  P.  M.  Dawson,*  E.  F.  Baynea, 
Alfred  (TrifiSn,  G.  M.  Edwards,  and  W.  C.  AA\a»  i  ^^^  °^  these  Mr.  Dawson  has  recently  left  Montreal 
to  porsoe  his  studies  elsewhere.  -^Qafv 
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DnriDC  the  year  ten  meetings  have  been  held,  nne  of  which,  viz. :  that  in  June,  field  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Trennoline,  in  Cote  St.  Antoine,  was  primarily  devoted  to  collecting  nocturnal  lepidoptera. 
The  followiDg  papers  were  read  during  the  year : — 

L  The  North  American  Callimorpbas ;  A  iteply  to  Critics.    H.  H.  Iiyman. 
1  Some  Insects  injurious  to  the  Oak ;  F.  B.  Caulfield. 

5.  Kotes  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Little  Metis,  P.  Que.    A.  F.  Winn. 
3.  A  Trip  to  Mount  Mansfield.     H.  H.  Lyman. 

6.  Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Erebia  Discoidalis  at  Sudbury,  Ont.    H.  H.  Lyman. 
(.  Notes  on  some  species  of  Coccinellidae  found  at  Montreal.    F.  B.  CaulBefd. 

7.  Entomolray  of  fittsfield,  Mass.    P.  M.  Dawson. 

8.  Note  on  the  occurrence  of  Lepisesia  flavofasoiata  at  Ormstown,  P.  Que.    H.  H.  Lyman, 

9.  Variooa  notes  on  Coleoptera,    J.  F.  Hansen. 

Comparatively  little  field  work  was  done  during  the  collecting  season  of  1889,  owing  to  the  unusual 
scarcity  of  insects  of  those  orders  studied  by  the  members,  and  though  the  prospects  for  this  season  are 
not  as  yet  very  encomaging,  we  may  hope  that  more  will  be  done,  especially  with  the  increased  member- 
ship of  the  Branch  ;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  even  in  an  unfavourable  season  good  work  may 
be  done  in  discovering  the  preparatory  stages  and  fnodplants  of  insects  where  tbeee  are  unKnown,  or  only 
liartially  known,  as  was  the  case  last  season  in  regard  to  Qrapta  J.  albom,  which  was  bred  by  two  of  omr 
nemfaers. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

(Signed)  H.  H.  LYMAN,  President. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  then  submitted  the  financial  statement,  shewing  a 
balance  on  hand  of  S8.77. 

The  reports  having  been  adopted,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  —  President,  H.  H.  Lyman ;  Vice-President,  F.  B.  Caulfield  ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  F.  Winn ;  Council,  E.  C.  Trenholme  and  J.  F.  Hausen. 

The  President  then  read  an  intereisting  paper,  "  Notes  on  Argynnis  freya 
A.  Chariclea,  and  H.  Montinus,"  dealing  with  the  differences  between  these 
species  and  illustrating  them  by  specimens. 


(Signed)  E.  C.  TRENHOLME, 

Sec-Treaev/rer. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TREASUREE. 

Seeeipti,  1889-90. 

Membership  fees $229  58 

^»X«»  ol  StUomologxMt 110  89 

"        pine,  cork,  etc 144  M 

Advertisements 18  1 

Government  grant 1,000  00 

Interest W  08 

Balance  from  last  year 121  73 

$1,629  96 
ExpendUure,  1889-90. 

Printing «431  76 

Beport  and  meeting  expenses 154  15 

Library "26 

Porchaseof  collections,  etc - 818  52 

Expense  account  (postage,  stationery,  etc) 91  M 

Bent «"» 

In««noe • 86  00 

Gr»nU  to  Editor,  Secretary  and  Librarian 200  00 

Cork,  pins,  etc IW  «» 

B.l»». »»«> 

ti,<a9M 
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The  President  read  the  memorandum  which  was  drawn  up  in  April  last 
regarding  the  formation  of  sections  of  the  Society  in  varioas  departments  of  natural 
science,  and  after  giving  an  acconnt  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  project  was 
taken  up  by  the  naturalists  in  London,  he  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
success  of  the  movement  and  hoped  that  it  would  long  continue. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  Clarkson,  of  New  York,  entitled  "  Observations 
from  the  top  of  a  White  Mountain  coach,"  concluded  the  formal  part  of  the 
meeting,  and  was  listened  to  with  much  interest.  At  the  request  of  those 
present,  Dr.  Bethune  gave  an  entertaining  account  of  the  admirable  work  of  Miss 
Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  the  foremost  economic  entomologist  of  Great  Britain, 
including  pleasaat  reminiscences  of  his  personal  acquainttuice  with  her. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  locality  and  arrangements  for  an 
outing  the  next  day,  and  decided  upon  visiting  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  a 
few  miles  below  the  city,  where  there  is  an  excellent  collecting  ground. 

Mr.  Deamess,  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  and  Dr.  Woolverton  were  next  called 
upon  to  give  a  report  of  the  procedings  in  the  botanical,  ornithological  and 
geological  sections  respectively;  their  remarks  were  highly  interesting  and 
encouraging,  and  proved  that  the  new  departure  made  by  the  Society  is  an 
excellent  one  and  must  greatly  redound  to  its  success  and  prosperity. 

After  some  congratulatory  remarks  by  the  President  upon  the  admirable 
showing  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS. 

BY  THE   BEV.   THOMAS    W.   FIXES,  SOCTH  QUEBEC. 

A  day  in  the  woods  '     What  delightful  reminiscences  do  the  words  awaken 
— recollections  of  bird-nesting  and  nutting  expeditions,  and  of 

"  The  days  when  we  went  gipsyin^  a  long  time  ago." 

To  the  busy  man,  who  loves  business  for  itself,  a  day  of  relaxation  can 
hardly  be  unwelcome  ;  but  to  the  man  who  leads  a  busy  life,  not  from  choice, 
but  from  stress  of  circumstances  and  for  whom  th.;  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  have  especial  charms,  how  delightful  is  it  to  escape  from  his  accustomea 
haunts,  and  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  to  look  into  the  fair  , 
face  of  Nature,  and  to  listen  with  loving  reverence  whilst  she  tells  of  many 
thinsrs. 

It  was  with  something  akin  to  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  that  on  the  6  th 
day  of  August  last,  I  proposed  to  the  young  people  at  my  house  that  we  should 
have  a  day  in  the  woods.    The  proposition  was  joyfully  welcomed,  a  party  -was 
Boon  made  up,  the  horse  was  harnessed,  lunch  baskets  were  packed,  tin-pails  for 
berrying  were  stowed  away  and  forthwith  we  started.     We  drove  along  the  clitf 
road  to  St.  David's  and  then  took  a  by-road  leading  to  St.  Henri's.    Soon  we  caiue 
to  a  region  of  sand.     Wherever  the  turf  was  cut   by   the  wagon-wheels  sand 
appeared.     With  change  of  soil,  a  change  of  flora  and  fauna  may  be  expected. 
The  first  thing  that  took  my  attention  was  the  multitude  of  tiger  beetles  f  re- 
luenting  this  green  lane.    A  sandy  tract  in  which  ant-hills  are  numerous  is  the 
"orite  hunting  ground  of  the  cicindelidse,  and  in  such  a  tract  the  mining  opera- 
of  their  larvss  may   be  easily  carried  on.     Amongst  the  beetles    that  I 
on  this  occasion,  was   t|j     [jlue-black  cicindela  with  the  yellow    clypaus 
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(0. hngikibria  Say), the  rich  rosy-purple  (C^vwrpurea,  01iv.),(Fig.  6),  and  the  deep 
bronzed-green  (G.  limbcUis  Kl.).  My  efforts  to  capture  some  of 
these  aroused  the  curiosity  of  some  hMbitants  who  were  working 
in  an  adjacent  field.  At  first  they  looked  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment at  my  proceedings,  and  shook  their  heads  at  one  another  as 
much  as  to  say,  He  is  very  far  gone;  but  soon  a  light  seemed  to  dawn 
in  upon  them  and  there  was  a  general  clearing  up, they  came,in  fact,  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  and  my  party  were  bound  on  a  fishing  excursion 
to  the  Falls  of  the  Etcheinin,  and  that  I  was  prudently  laying  in  a 
supply  of  grasshoppers  for  bait  And  shortly  afterwards,  when  I 
Fio.  «.  '  had  occassion  to  speak  to  them,  I  received  respectful  greeting  and 
attention  as  one  who  knew  what  he  was  about.  Resuming  our 
journey  we  came  to  a  region  of  second  growth  balsams,  broken  in  upon  by  poorly 
cultivated  fields  in  which  blue-berry  bushes  abounded,  and  by  tracts  of  green  vel- 
vety moss  dotted  over  with  young  pines.  As  we  entered  this  region  the  passage  of 
our  vehicle  disturbed  a  butterfly.  "  There  goes  Neonymplia  canthtus"  I  said,  but 
in  a  moment  the  thoughts  of  the  incongruities  of  time  and  place  for  this  induced 
me  to  leave  my  wagon  and  go  in  search  of  the  insect,  and  soon  I  had  the 
great  delight  of  securing  for  the  first  time,  a  living  specimen  of  Bebis  Portlandia. 
Gosse  took  this  species  many  years  ago  at  Compton,  P.  Que.,  and  D'Urban  in 
Argenteuil  county,  on  the  River  Rouge.  It  has  since  been  taken  by  Mr.  Caulfield 
and  Mr.  Winn  on  Mount  Royal,  and  by  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ottawa.  The  insect  is,  however,  rare  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  I  took  two  others  specimens,  dilapidated  females.  I  found  that 
the  ovary  of  one  of  these  had  been  quite  emptied,  from  the  other  I  obtained  by 
pressure  five  pearly- white  eggs,  large  for  the  size  of  the  insect. 

I  did  not  find  D.  Portlandia  difficult  to  catch.  It  has  the  habit  of  flitting 
for  a  few  rods,  and  then  settling  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  a  yard  or  two  from  the 
ground,  trusting  it  would  seem  for  security  to  the  similarity  of  its  colours  to 
those  of  the  lichens  that  cling  about  the  balsam  stems. 

In  the  glades  and  open  fields  Argynnis  Aphrodite  and  Argynnis  Atlantis 
were  everywhere  abundant,  the  latter  being  readily  distinguished  by  their  dusky 
beauty  from  their  brighter  companions.  Whilst  I  was  watching  these  active 
fritiliaries,  a  butterfly  of  a  different  form  came  into  the  field.  It  proved  to  be 
Grapta  gra^yilis.  It  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  I  could  discover.  Another 
good  butterfly  that  I  took  on  this  occasion  was  Thecla  Titus.  This  insect  appears 
to  be  very  widely  distributed  in  Quebec  Province.  I  have  found  it  on  Mount 
Royal,  at  Oka  on  the  Ottawa,  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  at  Quebec,  but 
solitary,  or  in  pairs  only. 

Amongst  the  moths  that  showed  themselves  on  this  occcasion,  I  noticed 
two  veryperfect  specimens  of  that  showyinsect  Aretia  Saundersii,(Fig.  7),  also  the 
beautiful  Plusias,  Si/mplex  and    Precationis.      On  the    trunks  of    the    trees 
Pretophora  trvmcata  was  to  be  seen,  and, 
of  course,  that  ubiquitous  insect  Drasteria 
treethea  (Cram.)  was  constantly  rising  from 
the  grass  at  my  approach.      The  hour  for 
luncheon  having  arrived,  and  my  boy  hav- 
ing kindled  a  fire  and  made  the  tea,  the 
fruit  gatherers  were  summoned   and   soon 
appeared  laden  with  their  spoils,  raspber- 
ries, blueberries  and  the  fruitof  Aindanchier 
Canadenais  (Torr.  and  Gr,),  called  by  the  Fio.  7. 

Franch-Canadiana  povres.    We  sat  down  under  a  spreading  beech,  and  amidst  such 
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a  beating  of  drams  as  the  Qaeen  of  England  holding  high  festival  in  Windsor 
Castle  never  heard,  for  it  seemed  as  if  from  every  tree  Chcada  canicvlaria  was 
sounding  its  note.  The  tattoo  of  this  insect  increases  in  intensity  for  a  while 
and  then  breaks  off  with  a  few  disjointed  beats.  Now  and  then  a  sudden  whir-r-r 
would  ba  heard  and  the  dark  body  of  the  bug  would  be  seen  shooting  like  a 
bolt  to  fresh  vantage  ground,  the  transparent  wings  of  the  insect  being  invisibl& 
against  the  blue  sky. 

After  luncheon  the  most  interesting  discovery  that  I  made  was  that  of  a 
species  of  Qelechia  inhabiting  galls  on  the  white  aster  {Dijilopappus  wnibeLlatu^ 
Torrey  and  Gray).  The  galls  were  found  well  up  the  stems  of  the  plant,  from  a 
foot  to  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  were  smooth  and  onion-shaped.  The 
largest  specimens  were  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across.  On  opening  the  galls  I 
found  in  several  a  brown  chrysalis  resting  upon  a  web  stretched  across  the 
interior.  At  the  bottom  was  some  decomposed  matter,  and  near  the  top  a  neat 
round  hole  bitten  through  to  the  outer  skin  of  the  gall.  In  others  of  the  galls  I 
found  a  number  of  white  shining  grubs,  blunt  at  one  end  and  tapering  at  the 
other.  Their  length  was  about  one  line.  I  counted  ten  of  these  in  one  gall, 
and  they  were  evidently  consuming  the  remains  of  their  host.  In  some  instances 
the  grubs  had  spun  up  into  light  drab  cocoons. 

In  a  few  days  I  obtained  from  the  galls  four  moths  and  two  ichneumon  flies. 
The  latter  were  black  with  orange  legs.  The  following  is  the  description  of  the 
moths : 

Length  of  body  four  lines,  expanse  of  wings  eight  to  nine  line& 

Head  white,  eyes  black,  labial  palpi  recurved — first  joint  large  and  white, 
lower  half  of  second  joint  white,  upper  brown  with  a  white  tip,  antennee  filiform, 
light  brown  ringed  with  black. 

Thorax  reddish  chocolate  in  colour ;  fore-wings  rich  chocolate  red  with  a 
white  divided  fascia  near  the  hind  margin,  under  side  grey ;  hind-wings  pale 
silvery  grey ;  fringes  grey  with  a  faint  brownish  gloss. 

Abdomen  golden  yellow  on  the  upper  side  of  the  three  first  segments,  the 
rest  light  brown. 

These  moths  difier  considerably  from  those  figured  and  described  by  Mr. 
Kellicott  in  Vol.  X.  Gem.  Ent.,  p.  201,  and  from  those  described  by  Mr.  Riley  in 
ihe  First  Missouri  Report,  p.  172.  I  would  suggest  for  them  the  name  of 
Qelechia  galloediplopappi. 

The  life  of  the  Gelechia  in  its  early  stages  is  an  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive one.  The  creature  lives  and  toils  in  the  narrow  area  of  its  prison-house, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  higher  life  and  the  glorious  field  for  which  it  is  des- 
tined, yet  impelled  by  its  instincts  to  make  preparations  for  the  change. 
Dire  foes  it  has ;  and  can  it  be  that  some  violationof  instinct,  some  erratic  course  on 
the  part  of  the  larva  lays  it  open  to  the  assaults  of  these  ?  We  know  not,  but 
possessed  by  jihese,  it  fails  to  attain  to  that  nobler  state  of  existence — which 
things  are  an  £illegory,  si^gestive  to  us  of  joys  for  which  we  yearn  and  evils 
whidi  we  fear. 

Here  as  elsewhere  this  season  I  could  not  but  notice  the  abundance  of  hairy 
caterpillars,  Arctians  of  various  kinds.  A  large  proportion  of  these  caterpillars 
had  been  overtaken  with  a  strange  disease — a  sort  of  mange — and  many  had 
already  succumbed  to  it.  The  warts  upon  the  caterpillars  had  dried  up,  th« 
bristles  had  blanched  and  loosened,  the  intestines  had  disappeared,  and  the  outer 
frame  of  the  insect  had  become  spongy,  the  annules  parted  at  a  touch.  The 
unfOTtunate  insects  were  the  prey  of  a  fungus  which  has  been  identi6ed  by  Dr. 
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Thaxtoi  w  Entomophthora  grylli  va/r  aulica  (Fres.)  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
tk&t  tbe  intense  heat  following  upon  the  long  spell  of  wet  weather  that 
we  had  in  early  summer  induced  the  disease.  Such  an  epidemic  amongst 
caterpillars  I  have  not  witnessed  since  the  time — some  years  ago — that  the  larva? 
of  Pieria  rapce  were  swept  away  by  thousands. 

Everywhere  upon  the  choke-cherry  bushes  were  to  be  found  colonies  of  the 
Uttle  yellow,  black-headed  larvae  of  the  Tortrix  {Cacwcia  cerasivorana,  Fitch). 
They  bind  the  terminal  leaves  of  the  shoots  together  with  a  dense  web,  and  carry 
on  their  operations  under  its  shelter. 

Of  the  Coleoptera  but  few  specimens  presented  themselves.  I  took  several  of 
Coccinella  n&veTn-notata  (Hb.),  (Fig.  8)  and  one  handsome  Leptura,  dusky  yellow 
with  a  distinct  black  cross  on  the  elytra.  This  Mr.  Moifatt  has 
identified  for  me  as  L.  subhamata  (Rand).  The  order  of  insects  tliat 
WHS  most  numerously  represented  on  this  occasion  was  the  Hymenop- 
tei-a.  Among  the  species  I  noticed  were  Bojahua  fervidus,  (Cress), 
Fic  &"  Bombua  temariua,  (Say),  Bomhua  connimilia,  (Cress),  Anthophora 
bomboidea,  (Kirby),  Andrena  nivalis,  (Smith),  Vespa  media,  (Oliv.),^ 
Odynerua  capra,  (Sauss.),  Eumenes  fratema,  (Say),  Grabro  singvlaris,  (Pack), 
Ht'iychrum,  violaseum,  (Lepelle),  Ichneumon  grandis,  (Brulle),  /.  laettie, 
(Brulle),  and  the  males  of  Uroceroa  cyaneua,  (Fab.) 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  getting  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  voices  of  my 
young  friends  were,  I  fancied,  a  little  less  jubilant  than  they  had  been  earlier  in 
the  day,  and  feeling  the  wisdom  of  not  driving  pleasure  into  satiety,  I  gave  the 
word  for  the  return.  Besides  my  captures,  we  took  back  with  us  a  large  pailful  of 
raspberries,  another  of  blueberries  and  a  smaller  one  of  poirea.  All  of  which  were 
afterwards  preserved.  So  we  hope  that  in  the  dark  days  of  winter  we  shall  be 
reminded,  frequently  and  pleasantly,  of  our  day  in  the  woods. 


OBSERVATIONS  FROM  THE  BOX  OF  A  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  COACH. 

BT  FREDEBICK  CLARKSON,  NEW  YOBK. 

On  a  journey  through  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  en  rotUe  to  • 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  the  past  summer,  I  observed  the  following  Lepidoptera:    At- 
Franconia  Notch,  altitude  2,014  feet,  P.  Tumus  was  abundant,  constantly  fly- 
ing along  the  drive  and  in  the  woods  bordering  the  road.     At  the  Flume,  altitude 
4.500  feet,  by  wet  places  on  the  road  as  many  as  fifty  were  found  congregated 
kpparently  enjoying  the  moisture.     At  greater  elevations  Tumus  was  rarely  seen 
Ukd  above  the  timber  line  I  failed  to  discover 
my  Lepidoptera  At  the  Crawford  Notch.alti- 
tude  3,134  feet,  and  through  the  Glen,  Tumus 
vas  ever  in  sight,  its  brilliant  yellow  wings 
(ontrasting    beautifully   with  the  luxuriant 
green  of  these  primeval  forests.     In  thick 
Toody  places,    and     where  the    sun    shone 
through   in  patches,  the  coquettish  L.  arthe- 
aiis  frequenUy  appeared,  ever  alighting  with- 
in your  reach   and  ever  darting  away  again 
*ith  hide  and  go  seek  playfulness.  A  Aphro-  '**" 

dite  with  wings  of  "Silver  bells  and  cockle  shells"  delighted  the  eye  in  itegraoeful 
%fat  along  the  road  way  between  Jefferson  and  Fabyan,  and  C.  philodice, 
'^^  9)<  rising  with  tbe  dnsi  at  the  horses'  feet  would  encircle  the  coach,  and 
tiieo  wander  away  to  join  its  companions  at  the  roadside  brook.     D.  archippusr 
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(Fig.  10),  the  universal  beauty,  though  not  numerous  in  the  White  Mountains  as 
early  as  the  11th  of  August, ^was  occasionally  seen  flitting  from  fl(*wer  to  flower 


Flo.  10. 

vrith  all  its  well  known  elegance  and  dignity  of  motion.  In  a  small  cabinet  at 
the  Hotel  Waumbek,  at  Jefferson,  there  is  a  single  specimen  of  Chionobas 
semidea,  (Say),  captured  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  This  butterfly. 
Bays  Seudder,  feeds  on  sedges  and  lives  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington;  the 
genus  containing  several  species,  is,  according  to  Packard,  found  on  Alpine  sum- 
mits, and  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  on  subarctic  mountains.  It  mast  be  a  hardy 
insect  to  withstand  the  variable  temperature  of  the  mountain  top.  At  the 
Summit  House  on  Mt.  Washington,  the  mercury  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  6  a.m. 
stood  at  47°,  while  a  few  days  previous  it  was  as  low  as  27°.  At  midday  the  power 
of  the  sun  is  felt,  and  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  that  at  a  much  lower  altitude. 
The  cabinet,  already  referred  to,  at  the  Hotel  Waumbek,  Jefierson,  contains 
the  following  Lepidoptera,  the  greater  part  being  captures  made  at  Bethlehem, 
which  is  at  an  altitude  of  1,450  feet : 

p.  Turnua.  S.  Alope. 

D.  Archippug.  P.  Cecropia. 

L.  Misippus.  T.  Polyphemus. 

A.  Aphrodite.  A.  Luna. 

V.  Antiopa.  E.  Grata. 

G.  Interrngationia.  S.      do. 

C.  Philodice,  ~  M.  Quinque-maculata. 
P.  Oardui.  O.  Piatrix. 

The  Profile  House,  at  Franconia  Notch,  has  also  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera. 
The  cabinet  contains  the  following,  sJl  of  which  were  captured  in  the  vicinity  of 
.  the  hotel,  altitude  1,054  feet : 

P.  Tumus.  P.  Cecropia. 

v.  Antiopa.  A.  Luna. 

P.  Atalanta.  S.  Kalmiae. 

D.  Archippus.  S.  Drupiferarum. 
P.  Oardui.  O.  Ultronia. 

L.  Arthemis.  A.  Nesgns. 

A.  Aphrodite.  A.  Octomaculata. 

C.  Philodice. 

A  stray  setter  followed  our  stage  from  Mount  Washington  to  the  Glen  and 
suggested  an  Entomological  joke  which  I  subjoin,  and  with  which  I  close  thit  record. 

What  is  the  name  of  your  dog  ? 


Well,  I  call  him  Entomology. 
Rather  a  queer  name  for  a  dog 
No,  I  think  it  singularly  appropriate. 


Why,  Entomology  is  a  science,  and  means  a  disooorse  on  insects,  in  short,  it  is  wholly  and  alt«g«Ui*r 
»  subject  of  insects. 

That's  just  the  reason  why  I  call  my  dog  Entomology,  for  he  is  wholly  »nd  altogether  a  rab>Mt  of 
iaaeota. 
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MEEHNG  OF  THE  SOCIETY  IN  APRIL 

A  meeting  of  the  London  members  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario- 
was  held  in  the  rooms,  Victoria  Hall,  London,  on  Friday  evening,  April  llth^ 
1890:  the  president,  Bev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolution* 
were  adopted : 

That  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  and  furthering 

the  study  of  Natural  History  and  the  kindred  sciences  it  is  desirable  to  follow 

the  method  of  the  Canadian  Institute  and  the  American  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Science,  and  permit  sections  to  be  formed  for  the  various  branches- 

of  fiotany.  Ornithology  and  Oology,  Microscopy,  Greology,  and  such  others  as  may 

from  time  to  time  appear  to  be  desirable.    The  basis  proposed  is  as  follows : 

1.  All  memben  of  the  sectiona  shall  be  members  o£  the  Entomological  Society  and  be  goremed  by  it> 
rales  and  regnlAtioDS  and  entitled  to  all  its  privilegea. 

2.  Any  five  members  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Conncil,  form  themselves  into  a  Section  deroted 
to  mme  special  branch,  and  oiganize  the  same,  appoint  officers  and  make  rules  for  the  meetings,  etc.,ith«' 
same  not  being  contrary  to  the  roles  of  the  Society. 

3.  One-half  of  the  annual  fee  of  each  member  of  a  section  shall  be  refunded  by  the  Entomological 
Society  to  the  TVeasarer  of  that  section  for  the  nse  and  benefit  of  the  section. 

4.  All  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  free  to  attend  any  meeting  of  a  section  and  take  part  in  it» 
disennunia,  but  only  those  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  who  shall  have  signed  the  roll  of  that  particular  section. 

5.  A  member  may  elect  to  be  member  of  ope  or  more  sections,  but  the  one-half  of  the  fees  returned 
by  the  Society  can  only  be  paid  to  one  section. 

That  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  that  some  one  should  be 
found  who  would  keep  the  rooms  open  daily  and  be  in  charge  thereof 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


oecTanization  of  sections. 
The  following  report  is  taken  from  the  London  Frtt  Press,  of  May  5th,  1890 

A  most  enthnaiaKtic  -meetiog  of  Naturalists  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Entomological  Society  OB 
Saturday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  sections  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  active  work  in  the 
kindred  branche*  of  natural  history.  Sectioni!  were  formed  in  Botany,  Ornithology.  Geology  and  Microscopy, 
«ith  the  following  chairmen  pro  tem: — Botany,  John  Deamess  ;  Omitbology,  n  illiam  Saunders  ;  Geology, 
Dr.  WooWerton  ;  Microscopy,  Prof.  J.  W.  Bowman.  Evenings  were  selected  for  organizing  the  section* 
•nd  the  meetingthen  adjourned.  TLe  Botanical  section  met  at  once  and  elected  officers  as  follows : — 
chairman,  John  Deamess ;  vice-chairman.  Prof.  J.  H.  Bowman ;  secretary,  Br.  Susannah  Carson.  The- 
foOowing  persons  si«rnified  their  intention  of  joining  the  section  : — Dr.  Jennie  Carson,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Saunders, 
UisB  Edith  McMechan,  Miss  Fowler,  Drs.  Uodge  and  Woolverton,  Messrs.  E.'  B.  Reed,  A.  McQueen,  A, 
0.  Jeffeiy,  S.  H.  Craig,  Saunders.  J.  Balkwill,  Kelley,  A.  Craig,  R.  Elliott  and  R.  A.  Gray. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  10th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Entomological 
lomna  at  which  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Mr.  Deamess 
>il]  give  suggestions  as  to  collecting  and  preserving  plants,  while  the  identification  of  plant"  collected  dur- 
ing the  week  will  be  an  item  of  special  interest.  The  Ornithological  sectinn  meets  to-night  in  the  Entomo- 
logical rooms  and  a  general  invitation  is  extended  to  all  interested  in  the  study  of  Ornithology  and  Oologir 
to  attend  so  aa  to  make  the  organization  complete  at  once  and  ready  for  the  seasoa's  study.         * 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  CLUB  OF  THE  A.  A.  A.  S. 

The  Entomological  Club  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  assembled  in  the  State  House  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Wednesday, 
August  20th,  1890,  and  began  its  regular  sessions  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Presidentr 
Prof.  A  J.  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present  during  the  meetings  :  W.  B,  Alwood,  Blacksburgh,  Va.> 
Geo.  F.  Atkinson,  Columbia,  S.  C;  W.  S.  Blachley  ;  P.  Carter ;  Prof.  E.  W.  Clay- 
pole,  and  K  B.  Clay  pole,  Akron,  Ohio ;  F.  S.  Earle,  Ocean  Springs,  Michigan; 
S.  G.  Evans,  Evansville,  Ind.:  James  Fletcher,  Ottawa,  Out.;  H.  Garman,  Lexington, 
Ky.;  Mre.  O.  Hanney ;  C.  W.  Hargitt,  Oxford,  Ohio  ;  Thos.  Hunt ;  John  Uarteny 
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Albion,  111.;  Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt  and  Miss  Augusta  Murtfeldt,  St  Louis,  Mo.; 
W.  W.  Norman ;  Prof.  Herbert  Osborn  and  L.  H.  Pammel,  Ames,  Iowa;  R.  S.  F. 
Perry ;  0.  Robertson,  Carlingville,  Ind.;  Prof.  J.  W.  Spencer,  Athens,  Ga.;  James 
Troop  and  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Dr.  Clarence  M.  Weed,  Colombus, 
Ohio,  and  others. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

The  President,  Prof.  A  J.  Cook,  delivered  the  following  address  on  teaching 
-entomology : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Entomological  Club. — I  congratulate  you 
that  another  year  has  passed,  and  our  number  has  not  been  broken  in  upon  by 
death.  While  our  ranks  have  been  much  enlarged,  no  one  has  been  called  to  that 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.  I  also  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  great  increment  in  our  force  of  working  entomologists.  I  think 
I  may  say,  with  no  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  year  in  the  history  of  America 
has  been  so  remarkable  in  this  respect  as  has  the  last.  This  is  a  cause  for  special 
felicitation,  not  only  to  entomologists,  but  to  all  our  people.  Ours  is  a  tremendoxia 
country — by  ours  I  include,  of  course,  our  Canadian  brothers,  for  we,  as  scientists, 
know  no  line  of  separation — and  to  spy  out  the  entire  land  needs  an  army  of 
-workers  or  observers,  all  trained  to  keen  sight  and  ready  apprehension.  But 
more  than  this  the  magnitude  of  our  country  is  fully  equalled  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  insect  hosts,  and  to  know  all  of  these,  with  their  full  life  history,  rsquires  an 
incalculable  amount  of  closest  research.  But  our  business  economy  demands  this 
for  all  our  species :  for  so  wonderful  is  the  balance  of  nature,  so  close  the  relations 
of  all  species  of  life,  that  really  we  may  hardly  divide  insects  into  those  important 
and  those  unimportant  in  our  agricultural  economy.  All  are  important ;  and  so 
from  an  economic,  no  less  than  a  scientific  standpoint,  it  is  desirable  that  all  such 
research  be  widely  encouraged,  and  it  is  a  most  hopeful  omen — the  rapid  increase 
of  earnest  and  trained  workers.  I  shall  not  in  this  address  occupy  time  by  giving 
the  peculiarities  of  the  season  in  respect  to  insects,  nor  yet  call  attention  to  inte- 
resting discoveries,  like  the  importation  of  the  Vedalia  cardvnalia.  All  these 
will  be  brought  out  in  papers  and  discussions.  I  must,  however,  refer  to  the  new 
association  for  the  advancement  of  economic  entomology,  which  was  organized  at 
Toronto  a  year  ago,  and  which  held  its  first  meeting  at  Washington  last  Novem- 
ber. This  meeting,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Riley,  was  a  valuable  one  ;  and 
that  society  promises  much  for  the  science  of  entomology,  as  well  as  for  its 
economic  development.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  much  interest  that  a  new  paper — 
Insect  News  is  started  at  that  great  centre  of  entomology — Philadelphia — which. 
will  also  do  much  every  way  for  our  science.  This,  with  the  very  excellent 
periodical  Insect  Life,  published  by  the  Entomological  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  can  but  give  new  impetus  to  entomological  research.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  have  an  addition  to  Prof.  Comstock's  admirable  work,  which 
when  completed  will  form  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  the  development  of  ento- 
mology. If  we  may  judge  from  what  we  alretidy  have,  this  will  be  invaluable  in 
every  entomological  laboratory.  When  the  Society  of  Economic  Entomologists 
was  organized  a  year  ago  it  was  remarked  by  one  of  our  first  entomologists  that 
that  move  sounded  the  death-knell  of  this  Club.  I  then  remarked  that  such 
ought  not  to  be  the  case.  That  Society  is  to  be  composed  only  of  those  interested 
in  economic  entomology,  and  of  course  will  only  put  emphasis  in  the  direction  of 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  science ;  this  more  or  less  of  entomologists  in  a  wider 
4Sensfl,  and  so  will  include  those  interested  in  practical  entomology  and  also  in 
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the  science  without  relation  to  utility.  The  Club  then  may  well  continue.  I 
believe  it  will  live  and  thrive,  aud  will  be  most  helpful  to  entomologists  and  to 
oar  science.  While  the  other  Association  will  discuss  economic  questions,  this 
Club  will  place  no  limit  on  either  its  discussions  or  its  membership,  only  so  far  as 
entomology  shall  be  its  aim  and  purpose.  No  one  doubts  but  that  he  who  has  a 
tborouj^h  training  in  the  science  of  entomology  will  be  far  better  prepared  for 
practical  work,  and  so  there  can  be  only  the  most  cordial  relations  between  the 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  and  this  Club.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
most  active  entomologists  will  be  members  of  both.  I  have  already  stated  the  ■ 
truism  that  only  can  he  do  the  best  practical  work  in  entomology  who  is 
thoroughly  well  grounded  in  the  general  science  of  entomology.  As  we  now  have 
a,  great  call  for  entomologists  in  our  experimental  stations,  agricultural  colleges, 
and  as  State  entomologists,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  every  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower would  be  more  successful  if  he  were  well-informed  in  this  science,  it  goes 
without  saying,  that  there  ought  to  be  in  training  men  for  just  such  work.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
just  the  places  where  this  training  should  be  given.  They  were  founded  to  teach 
those  subjects  which  would  be  most  serviceable  on  the  farm.  Entomology  is  one 
of  the  chief  of  these.  Thus  it  follows  that  every  student  of  agriculture  should 
have  a  thorough  course  in  this  science,  with  the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject 
kept  in  the  foreground.  In  thus  presenting  this  science  to  large  classes — I  have 
from  thirty  to  forty  each  year  who  study  this  subject  in  the  course — the 
teacher  will  find  some  in  each  class  who  are  specially  fitted  to  succeed.  They 
enjoy  the  study  and  work  most  earnestly  just  for  the  love  of  the  pursuit.  They 
hare  quick  ol»ervation,  and  are  very  accurate  and  honest  in  all  their  work.  It 
needs  no  prophet  to  bespeak  success  in  this  field  for  such  students.  Our  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  just  the  places  to  discover  the  men  who  have  great  possibilities 
in  this  direction  ;  just  the  places  to  give  the  training  that  shall  best  fit  men  to  do 
the  most  valuable  work.  It  will  be  my  purpose  in  the  remainder  of  this  address 
to  describe  the  equipment  for  such  work,  and  to  explain  the  method  which  I 
believe  will  g^ve  the  best  results.  Of  first  importance  is  a  good  library ;  this 
should  contain  all  the  standard  works,  periodicals  and  monographs,  so  that  stu- 
dents who  may  decide  to  study  any  insect  or  genus,  may  find  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  had  at  once,  but  it  is  so  essen- 
tial that  no  etfort  should  be  spared  to  build  up  a  complete  entomological  library 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  True  the  scientist  should  study  things,  not 
liooks,  but  he  will  find  a  wide  use  of  books  most  helpful  in  his  study.     Next  to  J 

a  library,  such  colleges  should  have  good  collections,  which  are  often  of  more 
value  than  the  library.     A  small  show   collection,  illustrating  the  families  and  j 

orders,  and  the  several  stages  of  the  most  injurious  species  of  the  place  as  well 
as  the  groups  of  beneficial  ones  should  be  open  to  the  public.     This  will  be  studied  : 

and  appreciated  by  the  practical  farmer,  who,  as  he  visits  the  college,  will  find  it 
helpful,  and  will  also  interest  and  stimulate  the  under-class  men,  who  will  thus  j 

have  their  attention  called   towards   insects  before  they  commence  the  regular  | 

study,  which  will  not  occur  till  they  are  well  along  in  the  course.  Drawing, 
hotany,  microscopy,  and  French  and  German,  if  thoroughly  understood,  will  be 
great  aids  to  the  student  who  commences  the  study  of  entomology.  Thus  this 
study  will  come  late  in  the  course  and  the  show  collection  will  be  whetting  the 
appetite  of  the  under-class  men  from  the  time  they  enter  college  until  they  com- 
mence the  study.  I  would  also  have  what  I  call  a  student  collection — this  is  a 
pretty  full  collection  from  the  locality  of   the  college.     This  I  would  hang  upon  i 

the  wall  of  the  lecture  room,  which  I  would  have  dark,  except  when  in  use,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  colour  of  the  specimens.     I  would  have  this  in  rather  small  cases, 
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with  gl«u»  in  front  and  also  back  where  it  is  desirable,  as  in  ease  of  Diumals,  i/y 
study  both  under  and  upper  sides  of  the  wings.  This  collection  should  show  at 
least  types  of  each  group  in  all  stages,  from  egg  to  imago,  as  well  as  nests,  co- 
coons, etc.  This  is  an  object  lesson  ever  before  the  student,  is  ever  ready  for  U8& 
by  the  teacher  to  illustrate  his  lecture,  and  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  in 
naming  their  own  collections  or  in  closer  study  of  any  group.  It  seems  to  me- 
such  a  collection  should  be  in  every  collie.  Lastly,  I  would  have  a  laboratory 
collection  which  should  be  a  biological  collection,  and  the  fuller  the  better.  This^ 
.  is  in  large,  tight,  glass-faced  drawers.  I  use  the  Harvard  case.  This  is  for  th© 
use  of  teachers  and  post-graduates  who  desire  to  study  further  in  the  science.  It- 
is  too  valuable  for  general  use  by  the  student  or  to  be  kept  to  satisfy  general 
curiosity. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  before  the  student  commences  the  study  of 
insects  he  should  have  had  a  good  course  in  free-hand  drawing,  should  have 
had  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  in  preparing  microscopic  speci- 
mens and  slides,  and  if  he  has  a  ready  use  of  German  and  French  it  will  be  very 
helpful  to  him  in  his  study.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  student  should  have 
had  a  full  course  in  botany.  The  students  of  our  college  have  had  three  terms  of 
botany,  one  devoted  entirely  to  microscopic  botany,  before  they  begin  the  study 
of  entomology.  I  consider  this  very  valuable  preparatory  work.  Entomology 
is  very  close  precise  work,  and  the  laboratory  work  if  carried  on  for  a  less  spac© 
than  three  hours  at  a  time  is  not  satsfactory.  But  three  hours  of  such  close  work 
is  very  wearying  unless  the  student  has  had  a  fitting  prepcu-ation.  Thus  I  am 
pleased  that  our  students  have  had  vertebrate  dissection  with  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy  and  physiology  before  they  commence  entomology.  I  know 
this  seems  the  reverse  of  the  natural  method  ;  as  nature  proceeds  from  lower  to 
higher ;  vertebr{kte  dissection  is  lighter  and  less  trying  to  eye  and  brain  than  is 
the  study  of  insect  anatomy ;  thus  I  am  pleased  to  have  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Vertebrates  precede  that  of  the  Arthropoda  in  our  course.  In  our  college  the 
student  attends  a  course  of  sixty  lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
insects,  systematic  entomology  and  the  economic  bearing  of  the  subject  These 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  use  of  models,  the  student's  collection  of  insects,  already 
referred  to,  by  microsocopic  preparations,  mostly  prepared  at  the  CJollege,  and 
elaborate  charts  and  drawings  also  prepared  specially  for  our  use.  In  connection 
with  this  course  there  are  36  hours  of  laboratory.  Each  student  works  three 
hours  one  day  each  week  for  twelve  weeks.  In  this  time  they  are  able  to  study 
the  internal  anatomy,  and  to  examine  carefully  and  accurately  one  insect  of  each 
order.  In  connection  with  this  several  insects  are  traced  to  the  genus  by  such 
keys  as  Leconte  and  Horn,  Cresson,  Williston,  etc  Besides  the  above,  each  stu- 
dent makes  a  collection  of  from  ten  to  twenty -five  insects  of  each  order,  all  neatly 
put  up  with  date  and  locality  label ;  each  order  by  itself  and  all  labelled  as  far  as 
time  will  permit.  Many  students  succeed  in  naming  a  large  number  of  their 
specimens.  Each  student  is  also  required  to  mount  insects  in  all  the  approved 
ways.  Small  insects  mounted  on  triangular  pieces  of  cardboard  or  rectangles  of 
cork  with  silver  wires,  while  the  larvje  are  put  in  bottles  of  alcohol  with  rubber 
corks  and  also  prepared  by  eviscerating  and  drying,  while  distended  with  air,  in 
a  heated  oven.  The  students  are  also  encouraged  to  prepare  biological  collections, 
in  wliich  they  preserve  the  eggs,  larvae  after  each  moult,  pupa,  cocoon,  imago  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  various  sizes  and  the  several  variations.  Some  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  students  work  out  several  such  life  histories,  describing  not  only  the 
separate  stages,  but  the  several  Dof^sites  that  work  to  destroy  the  insects.  I 
regard  this  work  as  very  valuahf^  Jt  is  excellent  discipline  for  the  mind  and 
observation,  gives  accurate  infof,.    '       ri  of  the  most  inlerestiBg  kind,  and  arousea 
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enthoFiasm  for  the  study  as  nothing  else  can.  It  is  snch  work  as  this  that  will 
tdl  for  the  f  ntare  of  entomolc^cal  research,  that  will  make  entomologists,  who 
will  honour  alike  the  fields  of  pure  and  applied  entomology.  But  such  study 
ought  not  and  will  not  stop  here.  Post-graduates  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  such  fahoratories  offer.  Last  winter  during  our  long  vaca- 
tion— ours  is  an  agricultural  college  and  our  vacations  must  needs  occur  in  winter, 
when  farm  operations  are  largely  at  a  standstill — I  had  ten  special  students  of 
entomology  in  my  laboratory,  one  from  South  Dakota,  one  from  Indiana,  one 
from  Ohio,  one  from  Japan,  one  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  others  from  our  own 
State.  Nearly  all  were  college  graduates.  Six  special  students,  all  graduates 
from  colleges,  have  spent  the  year  in  my  laboratory  in  special  entomological 
study  as  post-graduate  students.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  are  the  young  men 
who  are  going  to  develop  the  entomology  of  our  country.  They  are  the  young 
men  who  can  and  will  do  grand  work  in  our  colleges  and  experimental  stations. 
These  young  men  each  take  up  some  special  family  or  genus  of  insects,  to  which 
they  give  the  major  part  of  their  time  and  study.  They  collect  in  all  orders  and 
give  special  attention  to  biological  work,  tracing  the  life  histories  of  insects, 
identifying  as  far  as  possible  the  insects  they  capture  and  trying  to  become  familiar 
with  entomological  literature,  so  far  as  they  are  able.  The  students  are  mutually 
helpful  to  each  other.  As  tJie  laboratory  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  perpetual 
Natural  History,  or  more  accurately  Entomological  Society,  thus  the  students 
become  familiar  with  the  general  laboratory  work,  in  fact,  they  each  become  a 
factor  in  some  degree  in  carrying  the  work  forward.  Here  I  will  close  by  ex- 
plaining briefly  the  mode  of  our  labaratory  work,  which  diflfers  in  some  degree 
from  the  admirable  plan  which  Prof.  Forbes  explained  at  the  Washington  meet- 
ing of  Economic  Entomologists  last  November.  Our  labels  give  in  compact  space 
locality,  date  accession  and  species  number.  The  accession  number  agrees  with 
a  number — serial  number — ^in  our  accession  catalogue  for  the  special  year.  Thus, 
aa  400  shows  that  the  insect  or  insects  bearing  that  label  were  the  400th  col- 
lected during  that  season.  The  sp.  number  is  given  as  the  insect  is  determined, 
and  is  the  number  of  the  insect  in  the  catalogue  which  we  use.  Thus,  sp.  25  is 
"  Cicindela  purpurea,"  as  the  beetle  is  numbered  25  in  Henshaw's  catalogue  of 
Coleoptera.  In  case  the  catalogue  is  not  numbered,  as  is  the  case  with  Cresson's 
list  oi  Hymenoptera,  then  we  number  it.  We  have  a  column  in  our  accession 
catalogue  for  date,  collector,  person  who  named  the  specimen,  and  also  for  remarks. 
This  last  column  is  wide,  and  in  it  we  can  usually  write  all  necessary  informa- 
tion which  we  received  in  the  collecting.  If  we  are  experimenting  with  or  study- 
ing the  insect,  our  notes  are  kept  on  cards.  These  are  numbered  to  agree  with 
accession  catalogue,  and  are  kept  in  serial  order  until  we  know  the  species  when 
we  add  the  species  number  as  well.  We  now  index  the  card  and  place  it  in  its 
correct  alphabetical  position  in  our  card  collections.  Thus  we  can  very  easily 
find  our  notes  on  any  specimen,  either  by  accession  number  or  by  the  name  of  the 
species.  This  plan  works  well,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  economical  in  respect 
to  time.  Of  course  our  students  all  see  this  scheme  and  become  familiar  with 
its  workings. 


HESSIAN  FLY,  WHEAT-STEM  MAGGOT  AND  OSCINIS. 

Mr.  J.  Fletcher  presented  some  notes  upon  injuries  caused  by  the  Hessian 
Fly,  the  Wheat-stem  Maggot  and  an  undetermined  species  of  0.scinis.  He  said 
that  the  note  was  presented  with  the  object  of  eliciting  further  information  upon 
a  subject  which  had  proved  of  great  interest  to  him.  During  the  past  season  he 
had  endeavoured  to  determine  the  number  of  broods  of  the  Hessian  Fly  for  the 
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Ottawa  district,  and  had  found,  first,  that  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  Wheat-stem  Mag- 
^t  aod  Oscinis  were  all  found  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  plant,  and 
further,  that,  speaking  generally,  they  passed  through  their  stages  contempor- 
aneously. Of  the  three  the  last  had  proved  much  the  most  destructive.  From 
root  shoots  of  wheat  sown  on  the  14th  of  April  he  had  bred  Hessian  Fly  and 
Oscinis  at  the  end  of  June,  and  a  month  later  Meromyza  had  appeared.  He  had 
also  noticed  in  some  fields  at  Ottawa  that  a  large  quantity  of  spring  wheat  was 
attacked  by  Hessian  fly  in  the  ground  shoots  or  stools  in  the  same  manner  as  fall 
wheat  is  attacked  in  the  autumn.  It  was  frequently  the  case  that  on  plants  which 
had  made  from  fifteen  to  twenty  stools  but  one  would  be  left,  all  the  others  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  insects.  He  had  procured  adult  Hessian  Flies  at  Ottawa  dur- 
ing this  season  in  the  beginning  of  May,  at  the  end  of  June,  and  in  August,  and  they 
would  probably  appear  again  in  September.  He  had  not  been  able  to  find  the 
Hessian  Fly  breeding  in  any  of  the  grasses,  and  would  like  to  know  if  others  had 
done  so.  Meromyza  and  the  Oscinis  had  been  most  troublesome  pests  in  the  ex- 
perimental grass  patches  at  Ottawa,  some  grasses  being  almost  exterminated  by 
them.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  spring  appearance  of  Meromyza  had  been  so 
enormous  as  to  have  caused  fear  of  a  serious  destruction  of  the  wheat  crop.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  had  been  less  injury,  both  to  small  grains  and 
grasses,  than  for  many  years  previously.  This  diminution  he  could  only  explain 
by  the  supposition  that  the  eggs  had  been  destroyed  by  some  predaceous  insect. 
The  eggs  must  have  been  laid  in  large  numbers,  but  there  was  very  little  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  larvae,  either  in  the  standing  wheat  or  barley,  or  in  the 
root-shoots  of  barley.  The  Oscinis  he  had  been  unable  to  identify ;  but,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Marten,  of  Illinois,  he  had  learnt  of  some  work  which 
had  been  done  by  Prof.  Qarman  in  Kentucky,  upon  what  was  probably  the  same 
species.  This,  Mr.  Marten  said,  had  been  doubtfully  identified  by  Dr.  Williston 
as  0.  variabilis. 

Prof.  Garman  stated  that  he  had  studied  what  appeared  to  be  the  same 
species,  and  hewl  prepared  an  article  for  publication.  He  also  gave  some  notes 
upon  the  life  history  and  anatomy  of  the  insect. 

Prof.  Osborn  had  taken  at  Ames,  Iowa,  numerous  specimens  of  Oscinis,  one 
of  which  closely  resembled  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Prof.  Alwood  had  studied  in  Ohio  an  Oscinis  infesting  oats,  and  had  pub- 
lished his  results  in  Bulletin  13,  Division  of  Entomol<^y.  He  had  found  the 
eggs,  from  two  to  eleven  in  number,  were  forced  beneath  the  sheath  of  the  leaf, 
and  that  just  prior  to  pupation  the  larvae  gnawed  through  the  epidermis  and  the 
pupa  protruded  so  as  to  admit  of  the  easy  escape  of  the  adult. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  referring  again  to  Meromyza,  stated  that  in  many  instances  he 
had  found  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  field  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  some 
distance  from  the  stem,  and  asked  if  others  had  observed  this  to  be  the  case  else- 
where. 

Prof.  Garman  had  found  that  the  eggs  were  laid  just  above  the  sheath,  or 
sometimes  pushed  beneath  it. 

Prof.  Webster  stated  that  the  eggs  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  had,  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  throughout  Southern  and  Central  Indiana,  been  deposited  near 
the  roots,  the  "  flax-seeds  "  being  found  in  that  portion  of  the  plant ;  while  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  the  case  had  evidently  been  difierent,  as  the  "  flax- 
seeds "  were  there  almost  invariably  located  about  the  second  joint. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Graef,  of  New  York,  upon 
the  American  Silk  Worm  Moths  or  Spinners,  in  which  a  serious  attack  upon  the 
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shade  trees  of  New  York  by  P.  cecropia  was  recorded,  and  the  suggestion  made 
that  this  and  other  species  might  be  turned  to  account,  if  any  means  could  be 
devised  for  manufacturing  and  utilizing  their  silk.  As  a  stimulus  to  this  indus- 
try, Mr.  Graef  generously  ofifered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollai-s  for  the  best  essay  and 
model  of  apparatus  for  carrying  this  suggestion  into  effect. 


BBOOND  DAY'S  SESSIONS. 

The  Club  met  on  Thursday  at  8  a.m.  Dr.  C.  M.  Weed  read  an  interesting 
paper  upon  the  clover-stem  borer,  Languria  mozardi.  Fifteen  species  of  plants 
were  reported  upon  which  the  larva  had  been  found  feeding.  This  paper  was 
discussed  by  Profs.  Cook,  Alwood,  Osbom  and  others. 

Prof.  Alwood  spoke  of  tobacco  insects,  of  which  he  was  making  a  special 
study.     He  had  observed  a  stem  borer  which  was  very  injurious. 

Dr.  Weed  had  learned  of  a  tobacco  root-louse  in  Southern  Ohio. 

Prof.  Garman  spoke  of  the  mouth  parts  of  several  species  of  some  families 
of  Thysanoptera,  and  stated  that  some  recent  studies  had  shown  him  that  the 
figures  published  did  not  agree  with  his  material:  He  then  read  the  following 
paper,  entitled  "  An  Asymmetry  of  the  Head  and  Mouth  Parts  of  Thysanoptera." 

In  a  brief  paper  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute  I  have  recently  called 
attention  to  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  head  and  mouth  parts  which  set 
this  group  quite  apart  from  other  orders  of  Hexapoda.  [This  has  no  reference  to 
affinities  upon  which,  I  believe,  we  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce  until  this  and 
several  other  groups  have  been  more  completely  studied.]  In  that  paper  it  was 
claimed  that  the  endocranium  of  the  species  examined  was  not  symmetrical,  being 
deficient  on  the  right  side  ;  that  the  labrum  was  one-sided  ;  that  there  was  a 
developed  mcmdible  on  the  left  side,  with,  at  most,  a  rudiment  on  the  right ;  and 
that  the  mandibles  of  authors  were  probably  lobes  of  the  maxillae. 

At  the  time  the  paper  was  written  I  had  not  examined  sufficient  material  to 
enable  me  to  say  whether  the  features  pointed  out  were  limited  to  certain  species 
or  were  common  to  all  members  of  the  group.  Since  then  many  additional  forms 
have  been  examined,  all,  however,  belonging  to  the  families  Stenopteridse  and 
Coleoptratidae,  and  in  no  case  has  there  been  found  a  departure  in  essentials  from 
the  structure  of  the  head  and  mouth  parts  as  they  were  described  in  the  paper 
referred  to.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  asymmetry  noted 
is  characteristic  of  these  two  families  at  least. 

Of  the  group  Tubulifera  no  representatives  have  been  studied,  I  shall  not 
be  surprised,  since  this  is  the  lowest  of  the  suborders,  if  examples  of  Phlseothrips 
Are  found  to  be  more  nearly  symmetrical. 

As  an  interesting  fact,  though  in  no  way  related  to  the  main  purpose  of  this 
«ommuaication,  I  may  mention  that  the  solitary  mandible  of  Limothrips  and 
Melanothrips  is  perforate,  like  the  jaws  of  larval  Chrysopa,  of  Dytiscidse,  and  of 
M yrmeleon.  In  specimens  of  CoIeoptratid»  examined,  both  labial  and  maxillary 
p^pi  are  composed  of  three  segments. 

Note. — Since  my  return  to  Lexington  from  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation I  have  secured  a  couple  of  very  young  Phlseothrips.  My  examination  of 
these  is  not  completed,  but  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  single  jaw  on 
the  left  side.  The  parts  are  greatly  elongated,  and  remind  one  of  the  same 
organs  in  Hemipter&    The  stykform  parts  are  especially  long,  extending,  wheh 
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retracted,  into  the  cranial  cavity  towards  the  eye,  thence  bending  posteriorly  and 
extending  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  head  to  the  mouth  opening.  Both 
mandible  and  stylifonn  parts  are  perforate  (or  possibly  grooved). 

Two  unmistakable  tarsal  claws  are  present  in  this  genus.  From  their 
relation  of  position  to  the  pads  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  modified  pulvillL 

Prof  Osbom  was  much  pleased  with  what  Prof.  Garman  had  stated.  He 
had  also  observed  some  of  the  points  mentioned  in  a  special  study  which  he  had 
made  of  these  insects,  and  hoped  Prof.  Garman  would  publish  his  results  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Dr.  Weed  presented  a  short  paper  on  the  oviposition  of  ListronotuB  lati- 
tisculvs.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  of  from  five  to  ten  upon  the  leaf  stalks  of 
Sagittaria  variaoUia,  and  are  covered  with  small  pieces  of  the  epidermis  which 
are  nibbled  off  by  the  adult  beetle.  This  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Garman^ 
Fletcher  and  Webster. 

Mr.  Charles  Robertson,  of  Carlinville,  111.,  read  a  most  interesting  note  upon 
the  habits  of  the  bee  Emphor  bomhUiformis,  which  was  originally  described  by 
Creason  as  a  Melisaodea,  but  Paton,  in  revising  the  genus,  raised  it  to  Emphor. 
This  bee,  it  was  stated,  confines  iteelf  almost  exclusively  to  Hibiscria,  chiefly 
ff.  laaiocarpiis.  The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  bee  were  described.  It  was 
stated  that  in  collecting  these  bees  it  is  important  to  catch  those  flj^ng  around 
the  plant  without  alighting,  as  these  were  generally  the  males,  whi)st  those  visit- 
ing the  flowers  for  honey  and  pollen  were  the  females.  On  August  5th,  when 
walking  along  a  dam  with  water  on  one  side,  he  had  noticed  a  female  standing 
upon  the  water  ;  she  then  flew  to  a  bank,  and  he  observed  that  she  was  carrying 
water  to  facilitate  the  excavation  of  hard  ground,  into  which  she  was  burrowing 
to  build  her  nest.  Sometimes  one  pellet  of  earth  would  be  taken  out  after  such 
an  application  of  water,  but  at  others  three  or  even  four.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed  which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Osbom,  Cook,  Weed, 
Fletcher  and  others. 

Prof.  Osbom  read  the  following  note  "  On  a  Peculiar  Form  of  Coleopterous 
larva  ":  Eleven  years  ago,  while  a  student  in  college,  I  found  a  peculiar  form  of 
larva  boring  in  the  twigs  of  ash  trees,  and  it  was  described  at  the  time  in  the 
students'  journal  at  the  college  (The  Aurora,  May,  1879,  page  5.)  under  the  cap- 
tion "  A  Grub  With  Legs  on  its  Back."  The  description  is  as  follows :  "  The  speci- 
men was  found  boring  in  the  pith  of  a  small  twig  on  an  ash  tree  near  the  road 
west  of  the  college,  apparently  beginning  at  or  near  the  tip  of  the  twig  and  work- 
ing downward.  Nutnerous  twigs  were  found  that  had  been  inhabited  in  this 
way,  but  only  one  specimen  of  the  borer  was  found — this  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  quite  slim,  and  nearly  white.  Its  great  peculiarity  consists  in  the  dis- 
position of  its  locomotive  apparatus.  The  first  three  .segments  following  the  head 
are  provided  with  the  usual  pair  of  legs,  each  in  the  normal  position — that  is,  on 
the  ventral  surface.  The  following  six  segments  are  provided  each  with  a  pair 
of  pro-legs,  similar  to  those  found  on  many  caterpillars,  but,  strange  to  say,  these 
are  arranged  upon  the  dorsal  8V/rfaee,  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  usual  arrange- 
ment, while  the  number  six  is  different  from  either  the  caterpillars,  where  there 
are  four  or  five,  or  the  saw-fl}'  larvce,  which  have  eight.  The  remaining  three 
segments  have  no  propellers  whatever.  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement,  for  the 
conditions  of  the  borer,  can  at  once  be  seen,  for  it  has  as  much  foot-hold  above  as 
below.  Placed  upon  a  flat  surface  it  could  make  no  advancement,  but  wriggled 
awkwardly  about,  evidently  seeking  its  double  foot-hold.  Placed  between  two 
thin  plates  of  glass,  it  moved  rapidly,  using  ail  its  legs,  and  going  with  equal 
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facility  baek^rard  or  forward,  either  side  up.  If  provided  with  some  support  at 
one  side  it  was  possible  for  it  to  travel  by  means  of  the  legs  on  its  dorsal  surface 
alone." 

During  the  present  season  an  example  of  a  similar  larva  has  come  to  my 
notice,  specimens  being  first  observed  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Pammel,  occurring  in  the 
stems  of  Helianthus.  Their  possessing  similar  locomotive  organs  upon  the  back 
called  to  mind  the  peculiar  larvse  noticed  years  ago.  They  differ,  however,  some- 
what in  colour  aa  well  as  in  the  plant  on  which  they  occur,  and  I  find  that  they 
attacked  voraciously  dipterous  larvse  that  were  living  in  the  same  stems. 
Whether  they  are  normally  carnivorous  remains  of  course  to  be  determined,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  of  their  attacks  upon  these  larvse,  and  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  food  from  them.  These  specimens  are  of  a  light  bluish 
colour,  possessing  pro-legs  upon  segments  4-9,  inclusive,  and  a  pair  of  tubercles 
on  the  ventral  portion  of  the  anal  segment,  as  well  as  a  dorsal  tubercle  on  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  same  segment.  In  general  appearance  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Languria  larva,  as  shown  in  figure  exhibited  by  Dr.  Weed, 
but  in  his  drawing  there  is  no  indication  of  the  dorsal  feet. 

The  Club  convened  at  .5  p.m.,  and  considered  the  following  resolution : — 

Saolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Qlnb  that  the  meetings  of  the  ABsociation  of  Economic  Entomo- 
lo^Bts  and  of  the  Bntomological  Club  would  both  be  benefited  h^  holding:  such  meetinj^,  if  possible,  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Osbom,  Cook,  Alwood,  Weed  and  others, 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Kellicott,  of  Columbus,  O.,  upon 
the  "  Preparatory  Stages  of  Eustrotia  caduca."  He  had  collected  the  larvse  upon 
Nwphar  advena  at  Rives  Junction,  Michigan,  in  1876.  From  these  he  had  bred 
a  moth,  afterwards  named  by  Mr.  Grote  E.  caduca  in  the  Canadian  Entomolo- 
gist, Vol.  8,  p.  207.  During  July  of  the  present  year  he  had  again  collected  the 
insect  atf  Corunna,  Michigan,  and  had  succeeded  in  breeding  and  describing  all  the 
stages,  which  were  submitted  herewith. 

.  The  larvse  found  in  1876  were  feeding  in  the  fruit  but  those  studied  during 
this  summer  were  found  upon  the  leaves.  If  these  latter  were  floating,  the  larvse 
were  exposed  on  the  upper  surface,  in  other  cases  they  were  beneath  or  concealed 
in  folds.  A  different  habit  of  swimming  to  that  of  Arzama  ohliquata,  which 
progresses  by  horizontal  undulations,  was  noted.  E.  caduca  swims  strongly,  but 
by  an  entirely  different  motion.  The  posterii>r  third  of  the  body  is  bent  down- 
wards like  the  tail  of  a  crayfish  and  then  quickly  pushed  backwards,  thus  driving 
the  insect  ahead  by  jerks. 

Discussed  by  Messrs.  Weed,  Webster  and  others. 

Prof.  Cook  reported  having  bred  Agrotia  C-nigrv/m  through  all  its  stages 
upon  black  currant,  the  eggs  having  been  laid  in  a  cluster  upon  leaves  of  that 
plant  on  1st  June — the  perfect  insect  appearing  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Prof.  H.  Osbom  read  a  note  on  the  "  Period  of  Development  in  Mallophaga." 
The  habits  of  the  species  of  MaUophaga  render  accurate  observations  upon  the 
time  required  in  development  of  the  eggs  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 
While  in  some  of  the  species  upon  very  common  birds  it  is  possible  to  get  an 
abundance  of  material,  in  other  cases  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  such  mate- 
rial are  very  rare.  But  in  the  most  common  species  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  exact  time  of  deposition  of  eggs,  and  then  of  keeping  individuals  in  such 
eonditions  as  to  in.sure  a  normal  development,  makes  positive  observations  diffi- 
cult. This  being  the  case,  any  observations  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  seem  of  interest,  and  the  present  note  is  offered  as  one  such  contribution. 
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The  species  chosen  in  the  present  case  is  the  Ifitzackia  pvZicare,  which  is 
almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  abundance  on  the  common  chimney  swift 
(GhcBtura  pelaagia.)  This  bird  is  an  abundant  resident  of  the  building  in  which 
'my  laboratory  is  located,  and  being  readily  obtained  on  occount  of  its  tendency  to 
fly  in  at  the  windows,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Bolfsj  a  graduate  student  in 
biology,  that  he  attempt  the  rearing  of  larvea  from  eggs  with  a  view  to  determine 
length  of  developmental  period  in  connection  with  studies  of  its  embryology. 

For  this  first  purpose  he  secured  on  two  separate  occasions  a  number  of  the 
eggs,  and  kept  them,  part  in  a  tight  paste-board  box,  which  was  kept  warm  by 
the  heat  of  his  body,  the  others  were  enclosed  in  cotton-plugged  tubes  under  a 
hen  that  was  kept  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time  for  incubating  eggs  for  embryo- 
logical  work.  Of  the  first  lot,  all  kept  in  pocket,  secured  July  27th,  two  eggs 
hatched  August  4th,  live  between  August  8-13th,  one  August  16th,  the  last  giving 
twenty  days,  the  longest  period. 

Of  the  second  lot  secured,  August  3rd,  six  hatched  between  the  8th  and 
13th,  four  hatched  August  14th  (three  in  box  and  one  in  tube),  two  August  15th 
(one  in  box  and  one  in  tube),  part  not  hatching,  and  the  longest  period  in  this 
case  being  thirteen  days. 

Assuming  that  those  requiring  the  longest  time  had  been  deposited  but  a. 
short  time  before  the  experiment  began,  we  should  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  as  the  ordinary  time  required  for  the  eggs  to  hatch  for  this  species. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Earle  presented  some  interesting  notes  upon  the  injurious  insecta 
of  the  season  in  Southern  Mississippi.  Biabrotica  18-punctata  was  a  very 
abundant  insect,  and  in  addition  to  its  well  known  food  plants,  it  had  been  a 
serious  pest  to  peach  trees  and  cabbages.  Leaves  of  the  latter,  bitten  by  the 
insect,  at  once  decayed  from  the  point  of  injury.  Cut-worms  were  very 
destructive  in  gardens,  and  cucumber  and  melon  vines  were  much  injured  by  a- 
plant-louse.  Potatoes  had  been  much  attcMiked  by  a  black  flea-beetle,  and  the 
tomatoes  by  the  boll-worm  in  the  fruit,  and  on  the  leaves  by  the  sphinx  larvsa. 

Prof.  Cook  would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  tliose  present  as  to  a  pracr 
tical  remedy  for  the  attack  of  the  boll-worm  upon  the  fruit  of  tomatoes.     ' 

Prof.  Osbom  said  that  Mr.  Tracy  had  tried  arsenical  mixtures  with  some 
success,  and  also  had  attracted  the  perfect  insects  to  light. 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  IN  REARING  INSECTS. 

Miss  M.  E.  Murtfeldt  read  the  following  paper: 

In  rearing  insects,  as  with  many  other  enterprises  in  life,  we  climb  the  ladder 
to  success  by  the  rounds  of  successive  failures,  having  in  many  eases  to  exhaust 
an  almost  infinite  range  of  "  how  not  to  do  it,"  before  arriving  at  its  happy 
converse. 

Many  and  great  are  the  disappointments  of  the  entomologist ;  bnt  does  he 
succumb  ?  Never !  What  single  point  in  the  biology  of  a  species  has  been 
relegated  to  the  absolutely  imdiscoverable  ?  I  do  not  know  of  one,  no  matter 
how  obscure  the  subject  or  how  little  advance  has  yet  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  its  elucidation. 

"  Hope  springs  eternal "  in  the  breast  of  the  entomologist,  and  patience  a^d, 
perseverance  have  in  him  their  "perfect  work,"  until  Nature  relents,  or  ift. 
caught.  "  off.  guard,"  and  thei  secret,  so  carefully  hidden^  is  revealed. 
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I  am  tempted  to  enumerate  some  of  the  discouraging  circumstances  enooun- 
teied  by  the  biologist  in  this  field. 

Among  the  Lepidoptera,  a  majority  of  the  Bombycidoe,  GeometridcB  and 
NoduidcB  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  conditions  of  the  rearing  cage.  They 
accept  the  food  provided  and  make  the  best  of  it,  even  after  it  has  become  a 
little  dry,  which  must  sometimes  occur  when  the  caretaker  is  pressed  for  time. 
They  thrive  in  the  closer  and  darker  air,  and  take  such  exercise  as  they  require 
within  their  narrow  walls  of  glass  and  wire-cloth,  and  when  the  mettimorphic 
impulse  comes,  they  contentedly  weave  their  cocoons  in  the  corners  of  their 

Crison,  or  bury  themseves  in  the  two  or  three  inches  of  cemeterial  earth  in  the 
ottom  of  the  cage,  and  safely  pass  those  mysterious  transformations  which 
give  to  this  class  of  beings  their  pre-eminent  interest. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  individuality,  or  rather,  specificality,  in  insects,^ 
and  not  infrequently  specimens  of  larvae  are  found  for  which  the  collector  taxes 
his  ingenuity  in  vain  to  provide.  Not  the  freshest  of  leaves,  the  cleanest  swept 
earth  or  the  most  well-aired  of  cages  will  seem  to  promote  their  development. 
They  wander  about  the  cage  with  an  exhausting  activity  that  pathetically 
suggests  a  realisation  of  their  imprisoned  condition.  They  nibble  languidly  at 
their  food,  and  aimlessly  spin  mats  of  web  in  inconvenient  places,  over  the  cracks 
of  the  door  or  cover,  for  instance,  and,  before  long,  comes  the  morning,  when 
they  are  discovered  dead  and  discolored  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  no  more 
of  them  to  be  obtained  until  another  season.  Or  perhaps  the  cocoons  are  spun  or 
the  transformation  to  pupae  safely  effected  under  ground,  and  the  entomologist 
has  full  confidence  that  in  due  time  he  will  obtain  the  much  desired  imago,  and, 
when  it  may  be  expected,  watches  hourly  for  its  emergence,  and  is  rewarded  by 
the  appearance  of  an  Ophion  or  a  swarm  of  Tachina  flies,  or  of  some  still 
smaller  enemy,  whose  existence  he  did  not  even  suspect. 

Again,  the  collector  may  be  obliged  to  delegate  his  cares  temporarily  ta 
another,  who,  unused  to  the  almost  constant  supervision  necessary,  sufiers  the 
precious  larva  to  starve,  or,  by  an  oversight,  tosses  it  out  with  the  withered 
leaves,  or  crushes  it  in  the  hinges  of  the  door,  or,  still  more  aggravating,  thought- 
lessly raises  the  cover  and  allows  some  long  looked  for  imagine  to  dart  out  and 
escape  through  an  open  window.  All  that  he  will  remember  for  the  benefit  of 
the  person  chiefly  concerned,  will  be  that  it  was  a  moth  and  "  seemed  something 
peculiar."  As  the  entomologist  cannot  afibrd  a  separate  cage  for  each  species, 
and  as  he  had  probably  put  his  choice  unknown  in  with  some  well  known  forms 
of  which  he  wishes  simply  to  increase  his  duplicates,  he  probably  grasps  at  the 
hope  that  the  escaped  insect  was  one  of  the  latter,  and  so  defers  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  his  loss  until  weeks  and  months  have  passed  and  all  his  expected  species 
have  emerged,  and  then  he  hopes  for  better  success  another  year,  and  finds  "  life 
well  worth  living  "  for  this  and  similar  reasons,  which  only  an  ardent  naturalist 
c&Q  appreciate. 

In  some  respects  too  much  care  is  as  subversive  of  success  as  too  little.  For 
instance,  the  very  natural  curiosity  which  the  student  feels  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  insect  after  it  has  been  buried  for  a  short  time  in  the  earth.  So  he 
sifts  the  soil  in  his  cage;  and  though  he  handles  it  with  all  caution,  the  frail 
earthen  cell  in  which  the  treasure  is  enclosed  falls  in  pieces,  and  the  poor  cater- 
pillar in  complete  helplessness  squirms  in  the  loosened  earth.  Despairingly  he 
tries  with  clumsy  fingers  to  re-inclose  it  in  the  fragments  of  its  cell,  or  attempts 
to  form  a  substitute  by  packing  the  earth  so  that  it  may  not  be  smothered.  In 
vain.    In  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  he  sever  sees  the  imago. 

While  the  hardy  pupee  of  most  noctuids  will  bear  any  amount  of  handling, 
and  by  tiieir  aetivi^  will  beat  hard  the  earth  about  them  at  any  time,  a  few 
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species  absolutely  resent  the  least  disturbance.  I  think  that  for  seven  or  eight 
successive  years  Dr.  Riley  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the  imago  of  a  beautiful  larva 
found  every  autumn  in  greater  or  less  numbers  on  Gnaphalxum,  and  occasionally 
on  the  Asters  and  some  other  CompoaitoB.  Not  being  able  to  associate  it  with 
its  species  we  designated  it  the  "  pretty  cut-worm."  It  was  Dr.  Riley's  practice 
to  have  the  earth  in  his  cages  sifted  occasionally  during  late  autumn  and  winter 
to  see  how  the  pupae  were  faring,  and  to  have  each  species  collected  into  its 
particular  comer  or  side  of  the  cage,  which  was  designated  by  the  label  on  the 
door. 

But  in  the  case  of  this  particular  species  this  orderliness  was  fatal  After 
Dr.  Riley  went  to  Washington,  I  resolved  on  the  "  let  alone  "  policy.  I  put  the 
larvae  into  a  cage  with  clean  earth  with  an  admixture  of  sand  which  I  dampened 
slightly  and  only  at  considerable  intervals  during  the  winter,  kept  the  cage  in  a 
very  cool  place,  and  the  next  summer  was  rewarded  with  several  line  specimens 
of  Mameatra  legitima,  my  only  disappointment  being  that  it  was  a  species  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

With  me  Scopelosoma  aidua  behaved  in  an  almost  equally  capricious  manner, 
but  was,  after  many  trials,  finally  reared  by  adopting  the  same  methods  as  with 
legitima.  I  now  make  it  a  practice  to  sift  or  change  the  earth  in  my  cages  only 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  before  the  hibernating  pupae  are  formed.  Of  course, 
if  I  wish  to  note  pupal  characteristics,  I  have  to  run  the  risk  of  the  disturbance, 
but  this  is  only  occasional.  I  have  found  that  frequent  dampening  when  the  cages 
are  kept  in  doors,  is  also  detrimental,  and  that  hibernating  larvae  and  pupae  are 
far  lass  likely  to  suffer  from  drought  than  from  dampness. 

In  rearing  the  Micro-lepidoptera — in  which  I  have  an  especial  interest — 
various  tactics  must  be  pursued,  and  the  imagination  is  often  vainly  taxed  to 
suggest  a  provision  which  the  delayed  changes  and  general  unrest  of  the  insect 
plainly  call  for. 

Under  natural  conditions  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  track  of  these  small 
creatures.  The  leaves  or  flowers  or  fruits  on  which  they  may  be  found  feeding 
on  one  day  will  be  deserted  by  the  next,  and  during  the  darkness  they  will  have 
betaken  themselves  to  parts  unknown,  the  most  assiduous  search  failing  to 
discover  them.  In  the  rearing  jar  some  species  adapt  themselves  very  kindly  ; 
otbers  will  crawl  about  for  days  spinning  threads  of  silk  over  sides  and  cover 
and  finally  dry  up  without  effecting  their  transformations. 

An  accident  to  which  the  student  is  liable,  and  against  which  he  can  with 
difficulty  make  provision,  is  to  have  the  larva,  which  he  has  perhaps  just 
described  and  figured,  escape.  How  often  have  I  taken  up  a  bottle  in  which  I 
had  been  rearing  a  particularly  precious  unknown,  and  found  a  tiny  hole  in  the 
muslin  cover,  or  perhaps  a  little  flap  cut  at  the  edge  of  the  bottle,  telling  only 
too  surely  of  the  loss  and  delay  which  a  further  examination  verified.  The 
annual  brooded  species  which  appear  in  the  spring  are  the  betes  noir  of  the 
Micro-lepidopterist,  especially  such  species  as  pupate  on  or  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  have  to  be  cared  for  during  the  long,  hot  summer, 
as  well  as  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  to  keep  the  safe  middle  course  between 
the  Scylla  and  CJharybdis  of  drought  and  of  the  dampness  which  would  promote  the 
equally  fatal  mould,  requires  most  careful  attention.  The  annual  brooded  species 
which  later  fold  or  mine  the  leaves,  or  feed  in  the  fruit  capsules  of  various  plants, 
or  bore  the  stems,  are  comparatively  easily  reared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  It 
was  a  number  of  years  before  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  moth  from  an  inter- 
esting larva  which  fed  in  the  capsuJes  of  Fentatemon.  This  was  owing  to  the 
peculiar  change  of  habit  during  Ixil^jnx&^^on.    After  eating  all  the  seeds  from 
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both  divisions  of  the  capsule,  it  would  thoroughly  line  one  all  with  silk,  after 
'Cutting  an  aperture  for  escape,  and  ensconce  itself,  as  might  reasonably  be 
supposed,  for  its  winter's  sleep.  But  no;  the  neatly  lined  cell  was  only  a  tem- 
porary abode,  which,  during  the  inclemency  of  mid-winter,  was  to  be  deserted 
for  an  entirely  different  one.  Where,  in  the  state  of  nature,  I  have  not  yet  been 
«ble  to  discover.  In  my  rearing  jars  it  perished,  year  after  year,  to  my  inex- 
pressible disappointment,  until  finally  I  wintered  a  number  out  of  doors  in  a 
small  wire  cloth  box  closed  with  a  cork.  From  this  collection  I  at  last  obtained 
the  moth — a  beautiful  Conchylis — from  a  larva  that  had  bored  into  and  trans- 
formed within  the  cork.  But  for  two  or  three  years  I  had  only  the  single 
specimen,  and  next  to  the  aggravation  of  utter-  failure  I  rank  the  possession  of 
an  unknown  unique.  It  may  be  new,  and  if  sent  to  a  specialist  he  will  generally 
feel  somewhat  aggrieved  if  you  reserve  the  right  of  description  and  further 
impose  upon  him  the  duty  of  returning  the  specimen.  Then  there  is  the  danger 
of  Its  destruction,  either  in  the  mail  or  express,  to  be  braved,  and  yet,  so  long  as  one 
does  not  know  the  species,  or  be  assured  that  it  is  new,  one  never  can  take  full 
satisfaction  in  having  bred  it. 

Last  year  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  nearly  a  dozen  imagines  of  the 
Conohylia  in  question  by  providing  a  number  of  bits  of  pith  and  cork  in  which 
the  larvas  bored  after  their  desertion  of  the  capsules  where  they  had  fed. 

Whenever  I  can  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  keeping  track  of  them, 
I  winter  my  Micro-larva  and  pupae  out  of  doors.  Such  speeies  as  bore  the  pith 
of  stems  are  very  easily  cared-for,  and  leaf  miners  and  webbers  I  enclose  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  in  some  sheltered  situation,  under  wire  sieves  or  covers, 
bringing  them  in  in  the  spring  in  order  to  have  the  little  moths  emerge  where  they 
can  more  easily  be  chloroformed  or  transferred  to  the  cyanide  bottle. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  had  signal  success  in  rearing  such  species 
of  the  TenlhredinidcB  as  transform  under  grouad.  I  have  in  mind  more 
than  half  a  dozen  species — the  larvae  of  which  are  most  interesting — of  which  I 
have  so  far  failed  to  obtain  the  imagines,  in  spite  of  my  utmost  care. 

The  eaf  atnd  root-feeding  beetles  have  always  developed  satisfactorily  for 
me,  but  the  Gerambycidce,  which  feed  ou  growing  wood,  have  given  me  much 
trouble,  and,  in  many  cases,  failed  me  utterly. 

Orthoptera  require  but  little  care,  as  also  do  leaf -feeding  Hemiptera,  but  the 
Cannibal  species  of  both  these  orders  are  more  difficult  to  cater  to,  and  often 
refuse  a  diet  that  one  would  think  would  be  irresistible.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  carnivorous  bugs  which  I  have  found  require  large  space  and  ample 
provision  to  preserve  them  from  fraternal  rapacity. 

With  the  aquatic  orders  I  have  had  but  little  opportunity  for  experiment, 
bat  think  they  must  furnish  many  very  interesting  subjects. 

I  believe  that  costly  insectaries  are  being  constructed  by  many  entomologists, 
and  no  doubt  will  afford  room  for  much  thorough  study  of  forms  and  habita 
But  such  costly  appliances  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  sometimes  make 
observations  more  difficult  than  when  the  conveniences  are  more  primitive. 

A  secure  enclosure,  fresh  food,  fresh  air  and  clean  water  in  the  bottles  are 
almost  the  only  requisites  in  rearing  the  herbivorous  species,  and  the  more 
eonstantly  the  cage  or  jar  is  under  observation  the  more  thoroughly  of  course 
are  the  history  and  habits  of  the  species  revealed  to  us.  When  I  wish  to  know 
all  about  a  specias,  I  keep  the  cage  or  jar  on  one  comer  of  my  desk  and  watch 
its  oeeapant  in  the  intervals  of  other  work. 
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I  cannot  hope  that  I  have  conveyed  much  information  in  these  notes  to 
those  who  have  gone  over  the  same  ground,  but  I  am  at  least  sure  that  I  have 
recounted  some  of  the  experiences  of  every  biological  student  of  insect  life,  and 
can  sympathise  in  his  disappointments  and  appreciate  the  satisfaction  of  his 
successes. 


THIRD  DAY'S  SESSION. 

The  Club  met  on  Friday  at  8.30  a.m.  Dr.  Weed  presented  a  short  paper  on 
the  habits  of  Lixus  concavua. 

As  reported  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experimental  Station,  Mr.  Alwood 
had  found  this  insect  injuring  the  stems  of  rhubarb.  During  the  past  summeir 
he  had  bred  it  from  all  parts  of  the  stem  of  the  common  curled  dock. 

Prof.  Alwood  stated  that  he  had  observed  the  larvsa  of  Gortyna  nitda  eating 
those  of  Lixus. 

Dr.  Weed  read  a  paper  upon  the  habits  of  Paephemus  Lecontei. 
Prof.  Webster  and  Mr.  Fletcher  also  spoke  on  the  habits  of  this  beetl& 

Prof.  Hargitt  read  a  note  upon  a  large  ibliaceous  gall  which  destroyed  the 
tips  of  the  stems  of  various  species  of  Holidago  at  Bloomington,  Indiana.  In 
many  instancas  as  many  as  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  flower  stems  had  been 
destroyed. 

Prof.  Hargitt  read  a  note  upon  the  Canker  Worm.  He  said  :  "  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  orchard  near  Oxford,  Ohio,  which,  for  three  or  four  yeara,  had 
been  seriously  affected  by  this  pest  In  May,  1890,  I  went  to  examine  the 
orchard  and  found  it  thoroughly  over-run  by  the  larvae,  many  of  the  trees  bein^ 
actually  dead,  and  several  others  in  a  very  weak  condition.  The  orchard,  viewed 
at  a  distance,  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  burned,  the  leaves  being  brown 
and  dead.  The  trees  were  most  attacked  upon  the  outer  rows,  particularly 
those  adjoining  a  wood,  I  recommended  spi-aying  with  one  of  the  arsenites,  but 
it  was  too  late  for  the  present  season.  I  observed  several  small  birds  in  the 
orchard  actually  engaged  in  feeding  upon  the  larvse,  amongst  them  the  cedar  bird, 
blue  bird,  summer  warbler,  chipping  sparrow  and  field  sparrow." 

Prof,  Hargitt  also  read  a  note  upon  Cermatia  forceps.  He  had  found  that 
this  Myriapod  had  become  abundant  in  houses  and  the  college  building  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  He  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  insects  alive  in  captivity,  as  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lintner  in  hia 
4th  Report.  He  had  succeeded  in  keeping  them  for  several  days  and  inducing 
them  to  take  prey  by  keeping  them  in  dai-k  quarters  in  a  tin  canister  during  the 
day.  When  so  confined  they  had  fed  freely  upon  house-flies,  and  other  insects 
supplied  them. 

Prof.  Webster  spoke  of  the  predaceous  habits  of  C.  forceps,  and  its  special 
fondness  for  the  Croton-bug  (EctoHa  germanica). 

Mr.  Fletcher  had  observed  the  insect  when  visiting  Mr.  Howard  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  who  had  described  to  him  its  remarkable  habit  of  capturing  the 
Croton-bug  by  springing  over  it  aad  thus  encaging  it  beneath  its  many  curved 
lege.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  those  who  had  failed  to  keep  this  insect  in 
captivity  had  done  so  from  omitting  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  and 
thought  that  Mr.  Hargitt's  success  in  the  instance  mentioned,  where  the  insect 
was  put  in  a  tin  can,  was  more  due  to  this  cause  than  to  the  darkne8&  Myria- 
pods  are  general  found  in  dump,  dark  places. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Club  proceeded  to  elect  ofiBcers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Prof.  Cook,  the- 
retiring  President,  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  harmony  which  had 
existed  throughout  the  sessions,  and  was  glad  to  find  that,  although  some  old  and 
pessimistic  members  of  the  Club  had  predicted  that  it  had  run  its  course  and 
would  soon  flicker  out  like  a  spent  candle,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  present 
meetings  had  not  only  been  the  best  attended  for  many  years,  but  that  the 
<li$cnssions  and  papers  had  been  equally  interesting  to  those  of  any  meeting 
which  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  part  in.  He  wished  the  Club  every 
success  and  trusted  that  it  would  grow  stronger  and  stronger  every  year.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  : — 

President,  Prof.  Herbert  Osbom,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary,  Dr.  C.  M.  Weed,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASF.S  OF  INSECTS. 

Prof.  Osborn,  at  the  invitation  of  the  President,  introduced  the  subject  of" 
the  use  of  contagious  diseases  in  combating  injurious  insects.  He  said  that  he 
had  already  published  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  1886,  pp.  400-405,  upon  the  subject ;  but  that  it  was  of  such 
importance  that  he  desired  to  hear  it  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Club. 
He  first  mentioned  the  well-known  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases  which  attack 
insects,  as  Muscadine,  Grassen  or  Jaundice,  Pebrine,  Flacherie  or  Flaccidity, 
Foul-brood  of  Bees,  Fly  and  Grasshopper  Fungus,  and  the  White-grub  Fungus, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  already  able  to  control  those  which 
affect  imfwrtant  domestic  species,  as  Silkworms  and  Bees,  and  that  to  some 
extent  at  least  we  are  able  to  control  those  available  as  agents  in  destroying 
injurious  species.  After  considering  the  various  conditions  limiting  the  appli- 
cability of  this  means,  he  drew  the  Ibllowing  conclusions : — 

(1)  That  there  are  diseases  amply  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  economic  work, 
the  biacterial  forms  giving  the  most  promise  for  all  cases  where  early  results  are 
desired,  while  those  due  to  fungi,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  propagating 
slowly,  can  only  be  used  as  slow  but  efficient  checks  to  injurious  forms,  the 
most  that  we  can  do  with  them  being  to  introduce  them  in  localities  where 
they  are  not  already  found. 

(2)  That  the  diseases  can  be  controlled  to  the  extent  of  preserving  the 
germs  for  a  season  and  transporting  them  from  place  to  place  to  use  for  inocula- 
tion, but  that  their  spread  in  nature  will  be  affected  by  conditions  beyond 
control,  while  only  such  insects  aa  occur  gregariously,  or  live  in  mingled  hosts, 
can  be  attacked  to  advantage. 

(3)  That  the  cost  of  application  would  prevent  its  adoption  except  in  certain 
forms. 

(4)  That  we  must  oonsider  this  method  of  contending  with  insects  at  best 
as  but  one  of  a  number  of  profitable  methods  to  be  used  in  certain  cases  where 
other  methods  are  insufficient,  and  to  supplement  other  methods  when  it  can 
be  done  to  advantage.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  diseases  of  insects  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study,  and  will  not,  he  thought,  disappoint  the  investigator 
in  their  final  results. 
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Mr.  Fletcher  thought  that  the  chief  difficulty  with  regard  to  these  fungus 
diseases  was  their  cultivation  so  that  they  might  be  available  at  the  time  when 
needed.     One  trouble  with  him  had  been  carrying  them  over  the  winter. 

Prof.  Hargitt  spoke  of  a  fungus  disea^ie  which  had  attacked  the  canker 
worm. 

Prof.  Cook  thought  the  greatest  difficulty  in  :naking  use  of  contagious 
diseases  for  the  destruction  of  insects  was  the  fact  that  the  insects  which  it  was 
desired  to  treat  were  not  always  in  a  susceptible  condition. 

Prof.  Garman  thought  that  although  fungus  diseases  were  difficult  to 
introduce,  bacterial  diseases  would  probably  be  more  controllable. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  5  o'clock. 


VARIOUS  INSECTS, 

Prof.  Atkinson  spoke  on  the  "Injurious  Insects  of  Alabamiu"  A  bud  worm 
had  been  extremely  injurious  to  young  com,  piercing  the  central  shoot  and 
destroying  its  growth.  Diabrotica  1'2-punetata  had  also  been  injurious  in  the 
same  manner ;  and,  if  there  were  not  sufficient  food  in  the  stem,  the  larvae 
descended  to  the  roots  and  tunnelled  out  irregular  channels  on  the  surface.  They 
pupated  in  the  ground.  A  new  attack  had  been  observed  on  the  "  Irish  potato," 
viz.,  by  the  Cabbage  Plusia,  which  had  attacked  the  leaves.  The  same  insect  had 
been  very  injurious  to  cabbages.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  more  had 
been  done  by  the  Plusia  than  by  the  cabbage  worm.  At  Mobile  farmers  had 
complained  that  60  per  cent,  of  their  melons  had  been  injured  by  a  worm. 
Scolytus  rwgulosua  had  been  very  abundant  at  Auburn  in  the  spring,  attacking 
trunks  which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sound.  Onions  had  been  badly  injured 
by  a  species  of  Thrips.     Another  species  had  also  been  injurious  to  cotton  plants. 

Prof.  Cook  stated  that  he  had  also  seen  a  Thrips  injuring  onions  in  Michigan. 

Prof.  Webster  stated  that  he  had  studied  Scolytua  rugtiZosua  and  had  found 
that  it  invariably  attacked  trees  which  were  injured.  In  a  single  instance,  where 
the  beetles  had  commenced  operations  on  a  sound  tree,  he  found  that  they 
afterwards  left  it. 

Prof.  Cook  made  some  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  mild  winters  upon  insect 
presence.  He  had  found  cut-worms  and  saw-flies  very  abiyidant  in  Michigan 
during  the  present  season.  He  had  also  bred  a  new  borer  from  the  black  currant, 
i.e.,  the  small  longicorn  beetle  Hyperplcdya  macvlatua.  He  had  also  found  that 
the  larvae  of  Aegeria  typuliformis  had  been  largely  destroyed  by  a  fungua 
growth  like  that  of  the  white  grub.  The  leaves  of  cherry,  pear  and  quince  had 
been  badly  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  saw-flies,  but  they  had  been  easily  kept  in 
check  by  applications  of  road  dust. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Weed  presented  a  paper  upon  the  "  Oviposition  of  Dectes  spiTwaua 
upon  Ambrosia  trifida."  He  also  gave  some  account  of  the  insect,  in  all  its 
stages,  from  specimens  which  he  had  bred. 

During  the  meeting  a  most  interesting  set  of  photographs  was  exhibited  by- 
Prof.  Webster,  showing  a  likeness  of  Thomas  Say,  his  birthplace,  the  house  where 
he  lived  during  the  greaterpart  of  the  time  he  was  writing  his  works,  his  tomb 
and  an  autograph,  rrof.  Webster  had  a  few  sets  of  the  photographs  struck  oflT 
when  his  own  were  printed  and  is  wiJIiPg  to  let  entomologists  have  them  at  the 
actual  cost  of  production. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGISTS. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Champaign,. 
Illinois,  in  room  6  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  beginning  November  11th.  The 
follovring  officers  and  members  were  present  during  the  meeting  : 

President,  C.  V.  Riley,  Washington ;  1st  Vice-president,  S.  A.  Forbes,  Illinois ; 
2nd  Vice-president,  A.  J.  Cook,  Michigan ;  Secretary,  John  B.  Smith,  New 
Jersey.  J.  M.  Aldrich,  S.  Dakota ;  W.  B.  Alwood,  Virginia ;  G.  F.  Atkinson, 
Alabama ;  M.  H.  Beckwith,  Delaware  ;  James  Fletcher,  Ottawa,  Canada ; 
Lawrence  Bruner,  Nebraska  ;  H.  Garman,  Kentucky  ;  C.  P.  Gillette,  Iowa ;  F.  W. 
Coding,  Illinois ;  C.  A  Hart,  Illinois ;  F.  L.  Harvey,  Maine ;  L.  O.  Howard, 
Washington ;  John  Marten,  Illinois ;  Herbert  Osbom,  Iowa  ;  F.  H.  Snow,  Kansas ; 
H.  K  Summers,  Tennessee ;  Roland  Thaxter,  Connecticut ;  F.  M.  Webster,  Indiana ; 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Ohio ;  C.  W.  Woodworth,  Arkansas ;  E.  F.  Goff,  Wisconsin. 

Several  others  interested  in  entomology,  not  members  of  the  Association,  also 
attended  the  meeting,  giving  an  average  attendance  of  about  20  at  every  meeting. 

The  secretary  read  his  report  and  submitted  some  letters  for  action  by  the 
Association. 

On  the  motion  of  Prof.  Cook  it  was  decided  that  an  assessment  of  25c.  should 
be  made  from  each  member  attending  the  meeting  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses. 

The  committee  on  co-operation  (Profs.  Riley,  Cook,  Forbes,  Comstock  and 
Lintner)  reported  progress  and  was  continued. 

The  requisites  of  membership  were  discussed  and  Drs.  A.  S.  Packard,  D.  S. 
Kellicott  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Aldrich,  E.  V.  Wilcox,  C.  A.  Hart  and  A  D.  Hopkins 
were  placed  on  the  list  of  active  members.  Mr.  E.  W.  Doran  was  elected  an 
associate  member, 

The  constitution  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  provision  allowing  special 
meetings  to  be  called  at  the  request  of  members. 


SECOND  DAY'S  SESSION.  J 

r 

On  November  12th  29  members  were  present,  including  some  ladies,  and  the  ] 

Hon.  Edwin  Willits  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  for  the  United  States.  • 

The  president.  Prof.  Riley,  delivered  his  annual  address  on  "  The  Outlook  in  i 

Applied  Entomology."     This  address  was  a  masterly  effort  and  was  intently  j 

listened  to  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it.     It  will  be  published  in  ; 

fall  in  the  pages  of  Insect  Life.  .  { 

Mr.  James  Fletcher,  of  Ottawa,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  paper.     He  said :  ; 

"  You  have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the  most  j 

remarkable  meeting  of  economic  entomologists  which  has  ever  met  together,  and  i 

I  feel  sure,  sir,  that  everyone  present  will  agree  with  me  that  your  address  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  we  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to.  You  have 
covered  so  much  ground  and  spoken  upon  so  many  subjects  on  which  we  know 
you  to  be  the  highest  authority,  not  only  from  the  exceptional  advantages  you 
possess  from  your  official  position,  but  also  from  the  experience  you  have  gained 
from  earnest  and  close  attention  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  this  special  subject  ; 

which  we  have  gathered  together  to-day  to  discuss,  that  if  we  heard  nothing  else  we  ' 

shoold  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  attending  this  meeting.  This  great  know- 
ledge makes  yon  facile  pririceps  the  most  eminent  living  economic  entomologist — a 
title  to  which,  on  account  of  the  work  you  have  done  in  developing  the  science  of 
practical  entomology,  no  one  will  dispute  your  claim.    The  present  meeting 
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"being  a  joint  one  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  and  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Experiment  Stations  leads  me  to  make  these 
remarks,  because  probably  the  question  vrhich  is  most  engaging  the  attention  of 
many  of  us  at  the  present  time  is  whether  any  good  purpose  will  be  served  by 
maintaining  both  of  these  organizations.  We  know  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Experiment  Stations  must  meet  if  the  directors  of  stations  order  it ;  but  I  feel 
confident  that  the  necessarily  limited  number  of  entomologists  in  that  committee, 
even  if  every  station  eventually  employs  such  an  oflScer,  cannot  do  such  good  work 
for  the  science  and  give  them  equal  opportunities,  to  those  offered  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  which  will  include 
many  eminent  men  who  are  excluded  from  active  membership  by  the  rules  of  the 
committer  I  refer  to  such  men  as  Prof.  Riley  and  his  assistants,  Dr.  Packard, 
Mr.  French,  Dr.  Lintner,  and  hosts  of  other  economic  entomologists  in  the  United 
Btates  as  well  as  the  Canadian  entomologists  and  many  others  who  would  be 
pleased  to  join  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I  submit  to  the  meeting  that  there 
IS  room  for  good  work  from  both  of  these  organizations  and  that  it  would  be 
extremely  ill-advised  to  let  either  of  them  drop  to  the  ground  for  each  should  be 
iof  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  other.  I  believe,  too,  that  to  no  one  can  the 
Association  be  of  more  use  than  to  the  Experiment  Station  Entomologists,  and 
therefore  they  should  make  every  effort  to  sustain  an  association  at  the  meetings 
of  which  they  must  always  have  greater  freedom  than  they  can  have  in  the  com- 
mittee, where  the  proceedings  will  always  be  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of 
restraint,  both  as  to  the  time  allowed  for  discussion  and  the  subjects  brought 
forward.  The  Entomological  Committee  is  specially  a  meeting  of  the  Entomo- 
logists of  the  Experiment  Stations  and  any  one  else  will  always,  to  a  certain 
extent,  feel  himself  an  outsider  no  matter  how  cordially  the  hand  of  friendship 
may  be  extended  to  him.  The  president  has  stated  that  he  does  not  care  where 
the  wgrk  is  done  so  that  it  is  carried  on  vigorously.  This  is  probably  the  case, 
and  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  have  very  little  to  learn  from  the  meeting 
compared  with  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  us  from  having  such  men 
present  at  the  meetings.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  shall  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  allow  an  organization  to  drop  which  will  ensure  us  their  sympathy, 
Attendance  and  services  and  will  at  the  same  time  form  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  economic  entomologists  of  the  whole  world. 

The  address  was  also  highly  complimented  by  Prof.  Cook,  who  spoke  of  the 
advantage  of  co-operation  between  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Experiment  Stations.  He  suggested  some  ways  in  which  these  two  organizations 
could  be  mutually  beneficial. 

Prof.  John  B.  Smith  thought  there  was  no  necassity  to  have  two  bodies 
composed  of  nearly  the  same  members  meeting  on  the  same  days  and  at  the  same 
place  and  covering  the  same  ground.  He  strongly  advocated  an  effort  being 
made  to  gain  from  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  the  same  advantages 
for  the  entomological  committee  as  were  at  present  offered  by  the  Association  of 
economic  entomologists.  This,  he  thought,  would  be  of  advantage  to  station 
workers,  at  least,  as  it  wonld  give  them  a  recognized  place  in  the  official  body  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Weed  thought  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
-atatus  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  mentioned.  The  Canadian 
Experiment  Station  was  represented  in  the  main  body  and  its  officers  have  the 
^ame  rights  and  standing  in  committees  as  have  those  of  the  other  stations.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  equally  represented  both  in  the  main  body  and  in 
tha  committees. 
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In  reply  to  Prof.  Smith,  Mr.  Fletcher  said  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
always  having  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations.  The  place  of  meeting  would  be  decided  annually.  As  to 
covering  the  same  ground,  if  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  continued 
to  exist,  it  would  draw  into  its  membership  entomologists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  while  the  committee  could  only  contain  the  entomologists  employed  at  the 
various  experiment  stations.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Weed  he  was  sure  that  others 
than  experiment  station  entomologists  would  always  feel  themselves  to  a  large 
extent  outsiders. 

Prof.  A  J.  Cook  of  Michigan,  read  a  paper  on  "  Work  of  the  Entomologists  in 
Experiment  Stations,"  in  which  he  gave  his  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  bulletins 
should  be  prepared  and  detailed  his  own  method  of  reaching  the  agricultural 
public. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion  on  these  subjects  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Woodworth,  Harvey,  Weed,  Smith  and  Aldrich.  Dr.  Weed  spoke  of  the 
plan  of  furnishing  articles  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  plates  known  as  "  patent 
insides,"  which  get  a  large  circulation  in  rural  papers. 

Prof.  Smith  thought  the  best  way  to  reach  farmers  was  attending  and  deliver- 
ing addresses  at  fanners'  institute  meetings. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  old  and 
well  known  information  in  bulletins.  It  was,  however,  generally  conceded  that 
this  was  necessary  so  as  to  make  the  bulletins  of  the  greatest  use  to  agriculturists. 
Frequently  well  known  insects  appear  in  destructive  numbers  and  it  is  necessary 
to  give  their  complete  life  history. 

Prof.  J,  B.  Smith  spoke  on  "  Fertilizers  as  Insecticides,"  giving  his  experience 
with  Kainit,  and  muriate  of  potash.  He  spoke  highly  of  their  use  against  cutworms 
and  species  of  aphides  which  worked  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Prof.  Riley  gave  some  of  his  experience  with  ashes  and  other  materials  con- 
taining potash.  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard  read  a  valuable  and  extremely  interesting  paper 
on  "  The  Habits  of  Pachyneuron,"  which  demonstrated  the  good  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  entomologists  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  at  Washington, 
The  question  of  breeding  these  and  other  hymenopterous  parasites  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Howard  and  Harvey.  In  answer  to  questions  from  Messrs.  Harvey, 
Fletcher,  Cook  and  Summers.Mr.  Howard  gave  instructions  as  to  the  best  method 
of  rearing,  mailing  and  mounting  specimens. 

Mr.  Smith  read  some  notes  on  the  Plum  Curculio  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  some  observations  upon  eggs  laid  in  apples.  He  found  that  the  larvae  came  to 
maturity  only  in  such  fruit  as  fell  from  the  tree.  He  was  therefore  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  n  state  of  partial  decay.  He  had 
found  the  characteristic  injury  and  larvse  of  the  curculio  in  the  young  fruit  of 
Amelanchiar  Canadensis.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  collecting  and  des- 
troying all  fallen  fruit. 

This  subject  was  spoken  on  by  Messrs.  Beckwith,  Harvey,  Gillette, 
Woodworth,  (Jook  and  Fletcher.  Prof.  Smith  gave  also  "  an  experience  with  the 
Rosebug,"  giving  an  account  of  serious  injury  by  this  insect  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  during  the  past  season.  All  remedies  tried  had  proved  of  no  avail  on 
account  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  beetles.  He  had  used  pyrethrum,  copper 
fungicides,  kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco,  whitewash.  The  greatest  measure  of 
snceess  had  followed  the  use  of  a  "  slodge  soap."  He  believed  the  only  remedy 
for  grapes  was  to  bog  the  bunches. 

Messrs.  Howard  and  Alwood  made  remarks  on  this  subject  and  the  meeting 
adjonmed. 
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THIRD  DAY'S  SESSION. 

On  November  13,  there  was  a  morning  meeting  of  the  association ;  21 
persons  present.  The  president  announced  that  the  first  business  of  the  meeting 
would  be  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  were  elected  : 
President,  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  Dominion  Entomologist  of  Cani^ ;  1st  Vice- 
president,  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  Kansas ;  2nd  Vice-president,  Prof.  Herbert  Osbom, 
Iowa ;  Secretary,  Mr.  L  0.  Howard,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  advisability  of  all  members  of  the  association  sending  their  bulletins  to 
other  members  was  brought  up  and  there  was  a  unanimous  expression  that  this 
should  be  done.  This  will  not  only  be  a  means  of  apprising  each  of  what  others 
are  doing,  but  will  act  as  a  bond  of  union  amongst  the  members  of  the 
association. 

It  was  decided  after  some  discussion  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion at  Washington,  D.C,  beginning  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Ameiicoa 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  constitution  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  official "  in  the 
title,  and  an  amendment  was  submitted  abolishing  the  distinction  between  official 
and  non-official  members  as  to  rights  and  privileges. 

Prof.  Smith  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  questions  relating  to  Aphides."^ 
Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  poriferous  system  of  the  antennae  of 
the  winged  forms  in  distinguishing  species.  Only  by  these  characters  could  th& 
adults  of  Aphis  mali  and  A.  maidis  be  separated.  The  poriferous  system  of  a 
wingless  viviparous  female  of  any  species  was  always  like  that  of  the  larval  form 
— from  this  Prof.  Smith  considered  that  the  process  known  as  "  gemmation  "  was 
a  case  of  true  reproduction  by  larvae. 

The  matter  was  discussed  by  Messra  Webster,  Howard  and  Osbom  who 
agreed  with  this  pretty  generally  accepted  theory. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  read  a  paper — "  Notes  on  the  Plum  Curculio  and  Plum 
Gouger,"  in  which  he  detailed  his  observations  relative  to  the  egg-laying  habits 
of  the  two  insects.  Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner  spoke  on  "  beet-root  insects."  The- 
increased  area  under  sugar-beet  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  had  rendered  a  study  of 
the  insects  attacking  this  crop  a  necessity  He  gave  a  list  of  all  the  species  h& 
had  found  attacking  the  plant. 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  if  any  practical  remedy  had  been  devised  for  the 
Anthomyian  fly  which  mined  in  the  leaves  of  beets  and  mangolds. 

None  of  those  present  had  had  any  experience  with  the  insect  in  injurious 
numbers. 

Mr.   Howard  asked  whether  the  European  pest  of  the  beet-root  (Silpha 
Opaca)  bad  be  enobserved  by  Mr.  Bruner  or  any  one  else  as  occurring  in  America. 
Mr.  Bruner  had  not  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Fletcher  expressed  interest  in  the  life-history  of  the  Collops  beetles  and 
asked  if  anything  was  known  concerning  them.  He  had  only  taken  them  when 
sweeping  grasses.     Prof.  Smith  had  taken  them  on  Solidago. 

Mr.  Smith  related  his  observations  on  "an  invasion  by  the  Clover-leaf 
Beetle."  This  had  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  New  Jersey  during  the  summer 
but  was  entirely  exterminated  by  a  fungous  disease. 

Mr.  Howard  mentioned  a  similar  attack  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  insedi. 
had  developed  a  fondness  for  timothy  {Phlev/in  pnUenae)  Specimens  were  sent  to 
Washington  and  caged  over  this  grass,  upon  which  they  were  observed  to  feed. 
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Mr.  Woodworth  mentioned  that  he  had  observed  in  Arkansas  three  epidemics 
amongst  insects  which  were  so  severe  as  apparently  to  exterminate  the  infested 
species :  one  of  these  was  the  tomato  worm. 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  whether  Phytonomua  nigrirostris  had  been  observed  as 
injurious  to  clover.  He  had  frequently  found  the  larv8B  feeding  on  the  heads  of 
clover  as  well  as  the  characteristic  cocoons.  He  had  found  it  in  many  parts  of 
Ctoada,  but  upon  one  occasion,  as  recorded  in  his  report  for  1884,  it  was 
injuriously  abundant  at  Dalhousie  in  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Gillette  also  spoke  on 
insects  injurious  to  clover. 

Prof.  Smith  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments  with  preservative  fluids. 
He  had  found  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  very  satisfactory 
both  in  regard  to  preserving  form  and  colour  of  delicate  insects. 

The  subject  was  earnestly  discussed  by  all  present  as  being  a  subject  of  much 
importance.  Mr.  Woodworth  gave  as  a  method  which  he  had  found  satisfactory 
for  larvsB,  to  kill  in  water  heated  to  90°  centigrade  :  leave  from  1  to  5  minutes  ; 
theo  put  in  alcohol  35°  1  to  2  hours,  50°  from  6  to  8  hours,  75°  for  24  hours  or 
more  and  then  to  absolute  alcohol.  This  would  usually  preserve  perfectly  and 
was  a  recognized  process  for  hardening  and  preserving  for  histological  purposes. 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  whether  in  the  case  of  large  larvae  it  was  necessary  to 
puncture  the  epidermis  so  as  to  allow  the  preservative  fluid  to  penetrate. 

11  r.  Woodworth  answered  that  this  was  not  often  necessary. 

Mr.  Fletcher  spoke  of  a  lai^e  series  of  the  larvae  of  Sphinx  chersis  which  he 
had  taken  during  the  past  summer  upon  various  species  of  Fraxinus.  They  varied 
80  remarkably  in  colour  that  he  was  able  to  separate  about  40  which  showed 
different  markings  from  the  usual  glaucous  green  to  a  rich  vinous  purple  with 
yellow  epidermal  dots.  He  had  placed  them  iu  a  jar  of  35°  alcohol  and  had 
found  that  those  at  the  top  were  very  much  discoloured  and  that  those  lower 
down  were  less  so,  those  at  the  bottom  being  of  good  colour.  On  placing  some 
in  stronger  alcohol  the  discoloration  was  intensified  He  thought  the  discolora- 
tion was  due  to  the  gradual  decay  of  the  central  portions  of  large  larvae,  but  could 
not  understand  why  those  at  the  bottom  were  less  discoloured  than  those  at  the 
top  of  the  jar. 

Prof.  Forbes  stated  that  he  used  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Woodworth  in 
his  laboratory  and  found  it  fairly  successful.  It  does  not  preserve  greens  well, 
but  browns  are  preserved  and  the  markings  are  well  shown. 

Mr.  John  Marten  said  that  hot  alcohol  was  a  convenient  way  of  preserving 
specimens  by  this  method  and  that  it  answered  equally  well  as  killing  in  hot  water. 

Prof.  Forbes  read  a  "  Summary  history  of  the  corn  plant  louse."  This  was 
an  intensely  interesting  paper  and  gave  the  results  of  continued  observations  for 
some  years  by  Prof.  Forbes  and  his  assistants.  It  gave  the  life-history  both 
above  and  below  the  ground.  The  relations  existing  between  the  aphis  and  the 
ants  which  were  always  found  in  company  with  it  were  explained  and  suggestions 
for  remedies  based  on  these  observations  were  made. 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 

At  the  afternoon  session  18  persons  were  present.  The  president  called  for 
discossioa  of  Prof.  Forbes's  paper.  Messrs.  Howard,  Riley,  Fletcher  and  Forbes 
discussed  the  points  brought  forward  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  at  accurate 
and  final  results  were  brought  out.  The  question  of  possible  relationship  between 
the  ^ple  plant  louse  and  the  com  plant  louse  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Riley 
and  Forbes. 
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Mr.  Howard  asked  whether  Prof.  Forbes  considered  his  experiments  with  the 
apple,  plant  louse  were  satisfactory. 

Prof.  Forbes  thought  not  entirely  but  they  were  the  best  they  could  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  whether  the  habits  of  different  broods  in  species  which 
migrated  from  one  plant  to  another  were  not  very  diiFerent  and  therefore  diflBcult 
to  experiment  with — as,  for  instance  would  the  hop  inhabiting  fonn  of  Phorodon 
humtdi  live  upon  plum  if  placed  there  artificially  and  vice  versa. 

Prof.  Riley  thought  it  would  not.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  artificially  what 
nature  does  in  her  own  time  and  in  her  own  way.  Sometimes  an  insect  will  not 
colonize  upon  a  plant  at  a  certain  season,  to  which  at  another  time  of  the  year  it 
migrates  naturally.  He  asked  if  the  experiments  made  upon  ihe  root  forms  were 
done  carefully  as  there  are  many  species  which  resemble  each  other  which  have 
root  forms. 

Prof.  Forbes  stated  that  great  care  had  been  taken  in  carrying  out  the 
experiments. 

Prof.  Forbes  read  a  paper  "  On  the  life-history  of  White-grubs,  with  descrip- 
tions of  new  stages."  Current  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  life-histori&s  of  these 
injurious  insects  were  pointed  out.  Several  species  of  Lachnosterna  were  observed 
to  reach  the  imago  state  in  the  autumn  instead  of  in  spring  as  usua  lly  stated  and 
the  differences  between  groups  of  larvae  were  pointed  out. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Howard,  Forbes  and  Riley,  who 
confirmed  many  of  the  points  made  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hart  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "  The  life-history  of  Wire- 
worms,"  in  which  he  drew  particular  attention  to  distinguishing  characters  by 
which  these  larvae  might  be  divided  into  groups. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Cook,  Gillette  and  Bruner. 

Prof.  Cook  had  found  that  one  crop  of  buckwheat  will  not  prevent  injury  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  Fletcher  gave  some  "  Notes  upon  Injurious  Insects  of  the  year  in 
Canada."  Cut- worms  of  various  kinds  had  been  locally  abundant.  Agrotia  turria 
had  been  destructive  in  gardens  to  flowers  and  veget-ables.  Hadena  arctica  and 
H.  devaatatrix  had  injured  fall  wheat  and  grasses  in  the  spring.  He  was  more 
than  ever  in  favour  of  the  poisoned  trap  remedy  for  cut- worms.  Agrotia  fennica 
had  injured  clover.  The  caterpillar  of  Pieria  rapce  had  been  very  ti-oublesome, 
but  was  easily  destroyed  with  pyrethrum  powder  diluted  with  four  times  its 
quantity  of  common  flour  ox  slaked  lime. 

Plutella  cruciferarum  had    also   done   much   harm    to   cabbages  in   the 

North-west  Territories  and   British   Columbia.    This  is   much  more  difficult 

to  destroy  with  pyrethrum  than  the  last  named.     The  Cabbage  Root-maggot 

had   attacked    cabbages    severely,    but   had   been    successfully   destroyed    by 

syringing  about  half  a  cupful   of    hellebore  tea  round  each   root  and   then 

hoeing  the  soil  well  up  round  the  stem.     He  had  made  some  interesting  studies 

of  the  Hessian  fly  which  agreed  in  the  main  with  tho.se  published   by   Prof. 

Forbes  in  a  late  bulletin.     Spring  wheat  sown  in  the  end  of  April  had  been 

attacked  at  the  root  in  the  same  way  as  wheat  is  injured  by  the  autumn  brood. 

From  the  same  wheat  plants  he  had  bred  the  Hessian  fly,  the  Wheat  Bulb-worm 

and  Oacinia  variabilis.     Insects  injjjrious  to  fruit  trees  had  been  represented  by 

the  Plum  CurcuJio,  the  Codling  M.Qih  ^^^  ^^^  roller  of  the  apple  and  the  Canker 

worm.     All  of  these  had  been  sun    aaf  ul^Y  treated  with  Paris  green.     Observa- 
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tioQ3  on  forest  insects  had  shown  him  that  the  large  cerambycid  larvae  from  eggs  j 

laid  early  in  the  season  produced  the  pertect  insects  the  next  year ;  but  those  laid 
late  passed  two  years  before  coming  to  maturity.  He  had  taken  a  female  of 
MonohcLmmua  conftLsor  with  the  abdomen  filled  with  eggs  as  late  as  the  middle  ■! 

of  September.  The  attacks  of  Nematus  erichsonii  on  larches  in  the  Provinces  of 
^ebec  and  New  Brunswick  were  described. 

Prof.  Webater  asked  whether  Agrotis  fenniea  had  been  observed  feeding  on  « 

<%reals.  '  ! 

I 

Mr.  Fletcher  had  found  that  it  fed  primarily  on  clover,  but  when  occurring 
in  numbers  is  almost  omnivorous.  Asparagus  beds,  raspberries  and  strawberries 
were  injured  and  some  young  forest  trees  grown  in  nursery  rows  and  of  various 
species  had  had  the  terminal  buds  destroyed. 

Prof.  Cook -had  found  the  larvae  to  eat  everything.  It  had  attacked  blue 
grass  and  timothy  severely.  He  was  not  positive  about  its  attacking  grain  but 
believed  it  would. 

Prof.  Smith,  speaking  of  the  best  way  to  use  pyrethrum  powder,  said  that  he 
bad  found  it  most  satisfactory  in  water. 

Mr.  Beckwith  had  found  it  could  be  used  most  satisfactorily  with  lime. 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  whether  the  dry  powder  was  not  as  a  rule  better  than  the 
•water  mixture.     He  had  found  it  so  in  his  experience. 

Prof.  CJook  and  Prof.  Gillette  had  found  it  so  also. 

Prof.  Summers  found  that  the  difficulty  with  water  mixtures  was  to  make 
them  adhere  to  the  plant :  he  asked  whether  the  addition  of  soap  would  make 
them  stick  better. 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  it  would  on  such  plants  as  threw  off  liquids  by  reason  of  a 
-waxy  secretion  on  the  leaves,  as  the  cabbage,  etc.,  etc 

Prof.  Cook  asked  whether  Mr.  Fletcher  still  made  up  his  cut-worm  traps  in 
bundles.  He  had  found  it  most  satisfactory  to  put  a  supply  of  poisoned  vegeta- 
tion on  a  platform  waggon  and  then  pitch  it  off  with  a  fork. 

Mr.  Fletcher  answered  that  he  did  and  not  only  that  but  he  found  that  it  paid 
•for  the  extra  trouble  to  cover  the  bundles  with  shingles  which  kept  them  from 
drying  up  so  soon.  He  warned  those  who  advised  this  remedy  to  mention  that 
the  cut-worms  do  not  lie  under  them  in  sight,  but  burrow  beneath  the  soil  and 
are  not  seen  unless  looked  for.  They  sometimes  wander  off  to  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  feet 

Prof.  Cook  confirmed  this.  He  used  clover  largely.  He  sometimes  sprayed 
a  patch  with  pobon  as  it  stood  and  then  mowed  it  and  used  it  as  traps. 

Mr.  Fletcher  had  found  that  clover  was  not  the  most  satisfactory  plant  for 
him  at  Ottawa.  It  is  frequently  not  far  enough  advanced  in  the  early  spring 
when  needed  and  did  not  hold  the  poison  well.  He  always  recommended  any 
succulent  plant  and  was  careful  to  tell  farmers  that  they  could  use  almost  any 
weed  growing  about  their  fence  corners,  He  had  found  Lepidium  Vi/rginicum, 
pepper  grass,  a  very  attractive  plant.  Chenopodium  album,  lamb's  quarters,  is 
also  greedily  eaten  by  cut-worms  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  poison  adhere  to 
it  For  such  plants  it  is  necessary  either  to  dust  them  with  dry  powder  after 
damping  them  or  to  rub  up  some  soap  in  the  water. 

Prof.  Cook  bad  found  mullein  to  be  a  most  attractive  plant  for  cut- worms. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  next  year  at  Washington. 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN  PESTS  AND  HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THEM. 

BY  THE  RBV.  THOKAS  W.  PTLES,  SOUTH  QUEBEC, 

In  writing  on  insect  pests  I  have  not  hoped  to  tell  of  any  new  discoveries. 
My  object  has  been  to  present  in  a  concise  form,  for  the  use  of  husbandmen  and 
housewives,  such  particulars  as  I  have  thought  might  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  them.  I  have  wished  to  do  my  part  towards  the  making  of  the  annual  repoits 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  handy  repertories  of  practical  informa- 
tion. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  tell  of  kitchen-garden  pests,  grouping  them  as  flies,  lice, 
beetles,  butterflies  and  moths. 

Flies  (Order;  Diptera). 

The  Radish  Flt  (Anthomyia  raphani.  Harris). — This  fly  appears  in  the- 
end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.  It  is  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  ia 
expanse  of  wings.  Its  colour  is  ash  grey.  The  wings  are  transparent  with  a 
yellowish  tinge  at  the  base.  The  halter&s  or  baJancers  are  yellow.  The  face  is 
silvery.  The  ej'es  are  copper-coloured.  The  insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the  stems  of 
the  radish  near  the  ground.  The  newly-hatched  maggots  penetrate  the  swelling 
roots,  enlarging  their  mines  as  they  grow  and  filling  them  with  fraaa,  rendering 
the  radishes  quite  unfit  for  food.  When  full  grown  the  maggots  leave  the  root- 
and  change  to  pupse  in  the  soil.  The  full  grown  maggot  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  truncated  at  the  end  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  head.. 
This  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  black  nippers.  At  the  truncated  end  of  the 
creature  may  be  seen  the  outer  prolongations  of  the  two  main  trachese,  and  round 
the  edge  of  it  a  number  of  teeth  or  tentacuIsB.  The  general  colour  of  the  maggot 
is  shining  white. 

I  have  found  that  radishes  sown  on  rich  soil  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground — at  Quebec,  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears,  that  is  to  say  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May — will  generally  attain  a  growth  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter 
before  they  begin  to  show  the  operations  of  the  maggot.  I  have  this  year  made 
three  sowings.  The  first,  in  May,  was  a  success.  Of  the  second,  made  early  in 
June,  about  half  of  the  radishes  were  fit  for  the  table.  Of  the  third,  made  in  the 
end  of  the  month,  hardly  any  were  eatable.  They  grew  to  a  large  size,  but  were 
bored  through  and  through  by  the  maggots.  These  were  operating  as  late  as 
October.  On  the  21st  of  November  I  had  a  number  of  roots  dug  up  from  under 
the  snow.  They  contained  no  maggots,  but  showed  recent  traces  of  them  and 
holes  at  the  lower  side  where  the  creatures  had  made  their  exit  into  the  soil 

The  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  against  the  radish  fly  have  been  such 
as  by  their  foul  smell  are  likely  to  drive  the  fiy  away,  carbolic  acid,  gas-lime,  etc. 
I  have  not  much  faith  in  such  protectives.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  would 
raise  late  radi.shes  must  do  so  in  frames  covered,  not  with  glass,  but  with  fine 
netting  fastened  to  slats. 

The  Onion  Flt  (Phorhia  ceparwm,  Meigen). — This  fly  (Fig.  11)  also 
appears    in    June.      It    is    ash-coloured    and    is    set    sparsely    with    black. 
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h&irtL      It  has  an  interrupted  dorsal  stripe  on  the  abdomen.    The  wings  are 
€lear.     It  measures  half  an  inch  in  expanse  of  wings,  and  a   quarter  of  an 

inch  in  length  of  body.  The  mother  dy 
lays  her  white  oval  eggs  on  the  edge  of 
the  sheath  of  the  onion,  near  the  ground, 
seldom  depositing  more  than  six  on  one 
plant.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  maggots,  which  in  general  appearance 
resemble  those  of  the  radish  fly,  work  their 
way  downward,  inside  the  sheath,  to  the 
bulb.  Having  devoured  one  bulb  they  will 
pass  on  to  another.  They  may  often  b«, 
found  clustered  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb. 
It  takes  them  a  fortnight  to  attain  their 
growth,  and  in  another  fortnight  the  perfect 
flies  appear.  While  the  onions  are  yet  very 
j-oung  soot  and  wood-ashes  should  be  scat- 
tered over  the  bed  as  a  preventive,  and 
where  the  ma^ots  are  really  working  hot  water  should  be  applied  to  the  bulbs 
with  a  watering  can.    This  will  destroy  the  maggots  without  injuring  the  plants. 

For  a  more  full  account  of  this  pest  see  Dr.  Bethune's  excellent  article  on 
'  Remedies  for  Noxwwa  Insects,"  in  the  Society's  19th  annual  report. 

The  Cabbage  Fly  (Anthomyia  drassicoe,  Bouch^). — The  cabbage  fly  is  ash- 
grey.  The  male  has  three  black  longitudinal  lines  on  the  thorax,  a  black  dorsal 
line  on  the  abdomen,  and  black  bands  at  the  edges  of  the  segments.  In  the  female 
the  lines  on  the  thorax  and  the  bands  on  the  abdomen  are  wanting. 

The  female  fly  lays  her  eggs  at  the  junction  of  the  lowest  leaves  with  the 
8t«in.  The  larvae  eat  the  rootlets  and  penetrate  the  main  root  and  the  stock. 
The  plant  speedily  withers  away.  In  wet  seasons  especially  the  insects  are  often 
very  destructive. 

It  has  been  recommended  as  a  preventive  that,  at  the  time  of  planting,  the 
roots  and  stems  of  the  cabbage  plants  should  be  dipped  in  weak  lye  of  ashes.  As 
a  remedy  Dr.  Lintner  tells  us  (Ist  Annual  Report  of  Injurious  and  other  Insects 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  p.  190),  "  Watering  the  plants  with  lime-water  haa 
been  found  to  be  of  service  in  killing  the  larvae." 

The  Root  Flt  {Anthomyia  radicum,  Linn). — The  male  of  the  root  fly  has 
the  thorax  on  the  upper  side,  marked  with  three  black  longitudinal  stripes  and 
three  grey  ones.  The  abdomen  has  a  black  dorsal  line  and  is  crossed  with  black 
Unes  at  the  sutures.  The  female  is  lighter  in  colour  and  much  resembles  A. 
brussiocB,  but  it  has  three  fuscous  longitudinal  lines  on  the  thorax.  She  lays  her 
eggs  in  the  crown  of  the  turnip  or  other  root.  These  hatching,  the  ochre-coloured 
maggots  work  down  into  the  bulb.  When  full  grown  they  leave  the  bulb  and 
pupate  in  the  earth.     The  flies  appear  in  the  spring. 

The  use  of  superphosphate  as  a  manure  will  preserve  the  turnips  from  the 
attacks  of  the  fly. 

The  Beet-Lkaf  Miner  (Chortophila  betartmi,  Lintner). — This  is  a  small 
fly,  expanding  four-tenths  of  an  inch  only.  The  body  colour  is  grey.  The  thorax 
has  three  dusky  stripes.  The  wings  have  a  brownish  tinge  ;  and  the  legs  are 
black.    It  appears  in  June,  and  lays  its  beautifully  reticulated  eggs  on  the  under 
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surface  of  the  leaves.  The  larvae  work  in  the  leaf,  between  the  upper  skin  and 
the  lower,  consuming  the  parenchyma.  The}-  are,  when  full  grown,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  translucent  in  appearance,  pointed  at  the  head,  which  is  furnished 
with  black  nippers,  and  truncated  at  the  other  extremity.  To  pupate  they  leave 
the  plant  and  enter  the  soil.  The  pupa-case  (puparium)  is  chestnut  brown.  From 
it  the  fly  escapes  in  about  twenty  days.  (See  Dr.  Lintner's  1st  Annual  Beport- 
on  the  Insects  of  New  York  State.) 

The  method  of  dealing  with  this  insect  is  plainly  to  break  ofl  the  affected 
leaves  and  to  crush  them  under  foot,  or  throw  them  into  boiling  water. 

Lice  (Order,  Hemiptera). 

The  Beak  Louse  (Aphis  fabce  ?). — A  few  years  ago  I  found  on  some  Mazagan 
beans  that  I  was  growing  in  my  garden  at  Cowansville,  a  cluster  of  plant  lice. 
They  were  lead -coloured  and  rather  large.  I  had  read  of  the  marvellous  increase 
of  the  Aphis,  and  I  resolved  to  let  these  specimens  on  my  beans  live  out  their 
life  and  have  their  own  way.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the 
whole  row  of  beans — and  it  was  a  long  one — was  blackened  with  Aphides.  Thi& 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  Reaumur's  statement  that  one  aphis  can  produce 
about  90  young  ones,  and  that  in  five  generations  the  increase  from  the  one  will 
amount  to  594,900,000.  As  the  season  went  on  great  numbers  of  the  larvse  of  one 
or  two  species  of  Lady-birds  (Coccinellidse)  appeared  on  the  scene  and  worked 
great  havoc  amongst  the  hosts  of  the  enemy. 

In  dealing  with  a  pest  such  as  this,  watchfulness  and  promptitude  are  re- 
quired.   The  tirst  clusters  of  the  aphis  should  be  picked  ofi"  and  destroyed. 

The  Cabbage  Louse  (Aphis  brassica:,  Linnaeus). — This  insect  is  often  very 
abundant.  It  is  found  on  the  under  side  of  cabbage  leaves,  and  has  a  whitish^ 
mealy  appearance. 

Dusting  lightly  with  flour  of  brimstone  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  it. 

Beetles  (Order,  Ooleoptera). 

The  Colorado  Potato-Beetle  (Doryphora  decem-lineata,  Say). — This,  the 
well-known  Potato-Beetle  (Fig.  12)  needs  no  description.     Under  its  normal  con- 


Fio.  12. 

ditions,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  fed  upon  the  wildjpotato,  Sol<i- 
num  roatratwm.  Access  to  the  cultivated  plant  gave  it  that  increase  of  vitality 
and  fecundity  which  has  rendered  it  so  formidable  a  foe  to  thelgardener. 
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Of  the  Solaoacesa,  or  Nightshade  family,  to  which  the  potato  belongs,  there 
are  in  North  America  six  genera,  not  counting  the  South  American  genus. 
Petunia,  now  so  largely  cultivated  in  flower  gardens.  They  are  (1)  Sotanum, 
i^ightshade;  (2)  Phyacdis,  Ground  Cherry;  (3)  Nicaridra,  Apple  of  Peru; 
(4)  HyoscyamALS,  Henbane ;  (5)  Datura,  Thorn-apple ;  (6)  Nicotiana,  Tobacco. 
The  first  of  these  includes  the  potato,  the  egg  plant,  and  the  tomato,  all  of  which 
are  eaten  with  avidity  by  the  beetle.  When  stinted  of  its  favourite  supplies,  the 
insect  turns  to  such  other  members  of  the  family  as  may  grow  within  its  reach. 
The  tobacco  plant  is  attacked  by  it,  and  I  have  found  it  also  upon  Fhysalis  and 
Datura. 

It  would  seem  that  the  forced  vitality  of  the  species  is  now  diminishing. 
There  is  a  narrowing  down  apparently,  1st,  as  to  the  number  of  broods,  2ndly  as 
to  the  number  of  individuals.  Professor  Claypole,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  brought  the 
diminution  in  the  former  case,  under  the  notice  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting.  He  said : — "  This 
insect  (the  potato  beetle)  came  as  usual  in  middle  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. I  was  compelled  to  use  poison  as  in  previous  years.  In  the  latter  portion 
of  the  summer  I  observed,  and  noted  at  the  time  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist, 
that  there  was  no  second  brood,  or  that  it  was  so  small  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  It 
was  my  intention  to  watch  in  1883  in  order  to  determine  if  this  second  brood 
was  again  missing  ;  but  to  my  surprise,  in  1883  there  was  almost  no  first  brood." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  late  plowing,  by  disturbing  their  hibema- 
cula,  has  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  beetles,  and  the  lingering  winter  has 
retarded  the  appearance  of  the  survivors,  so  that  the  first  brood  of  the  year  has 
been  both  late  and  comparatively  weak  in  numbers.  For  the  last  two  seasons  I 
have  not  had  occasion  to  use  Paris  green  on  the  early  potatoes  grown  in  my  gar- 
den, but  later-planted  field  crops  have  called  for  an  application  of  the  drug.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  perfect  beetles  appearing  in  the  fall  has  been  very 
marked. 

The  Three-Lined  Potato-Beetle  (Lema  trilineata,  Olivier). — This  is  a 
buff-coloured  beetle,  (Fig.  13)  having  three  black  stripes  on  the  wing  covers.  Its 
length  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  appears  in  June,  and  attacks 
the  potato  plants.  It  lays  its  yel- 
low eggs  in  small  clusters,  and  in 
a  fortnight  the  larvse  appear  (Fig 
14).  They  are  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
grey,  and  are  generally  seen  with  a 

thick  coating  of   excrementa  on  ^"^    ^^\i2liB        6 

their  backs.     This  filthy  cxjvering    ^^i»«=^^N^^Kk\  '^IIT*   yi 
is  believed  to  serve  for  a  defence  <^^^^^^'^^\|p         I 

against  their  insect  enemies, and  as  a  protection  f>ttriL>^        1' 

also  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  about  another 
fortnight  the  insects  bury  themselves  in  the  ^"'-  ^''* 

ground  and  form  cysts  in  which  to  undergo  their  pupal  change.     In  a  fortnight 
more  the  perfect  beetles  appear  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood.'^^  _^^ 
Paris  green  applied  in  the  usual  way  is  the  remedy  for  these  pests. 

The  Cucumber  Beetle  (Diabrotica  vittata,  Fab.). — The  cucumber  |beetle 
is  about  two  lines  in  length.^  It  is  yellow,  and  has  a  black  head,  and  three  black 
lines  running  along  the  wing-covera  The  larvae  feed  on  the  roots,  and.the  perfect 
inaecta  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  cucumber,  melon  and  squash. 
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To  destroy  the  larvse  water  the  plants  with  soapsuds,  and  to  check  the  oper- 
ations of  the  beetle  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  hardwood  ashes. 

The  Striped  Flea-Beetle  {Haltica  strioUita,  lUiger). — This  minute  beetle 
(Fig.  15)  is  black,  with  a  buff  stripe  on  each  wing  cover.  It 
is  beautifully  formed,  highly  polished  and  very  lively.  It 
hibernates  in  the  imago  state,  and  comes  forth  early  in 
spring  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  to  enjoy  itself  at  the  gardener's 
expense.     Its  favourite  food  plant  is  the  turnip. 

Lime  water  has  been  used  successfully  against  its  English 
congener.     To  disappoint  the  "  flea  "  sow  late. 

The  Ash-Coloueed  Blister-Beetle  (Macrobaais  unicolor,  ^Kirby). — In  the 
Eastern  Townships  the  Windsor  beans  and  potato  vines  are  often  infested  with 
•n  ash-grey  beetle  of  about  three-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  ash  colour  is 
owing  to  a  soft  down  which  rubs  off  leaving  the  surface  black.  This  beetle  is 
one  of  the  Cantharides,  and  is  as  efficacious  for  medical  purposes  as  the  "  Spanish 
Fly."  It  may  be  easily  shaken  into  a  pan  of  scalding  water,  and  afterwards  dried 
for  medical  use. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (Order,  Lepidoptera). 

The  Cabbage  BuTTERFLY(Piem  rapce,  Linnaeus). — That  destructive  pest  the 
cabbage  butterfly  (Fig.  16  the  male,  fig.  17  the  female)  was  first  taken  in  Canada 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Couper  of  Quebec.  This  was  in  1860.  The  insect  had  probably 
been  cast  upon  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  larval  or  pupal  stage,  with 
refuse  cabbages  from  the  steamships.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Scudder  for  a  full 
and  most  interesting  account  of  the  after  progress  of  the  species  on  this  continent. 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  in  1866  it  had  spread  to  Cacouna,  where  it  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Saunders,  to  the  Eastern  Townships,  where  I  captured  it  myself. 


Fio.  16. 


Fio.  17. 


and  into  the  State  of  Maine.  In  1867  it  reached  Montreal.  In  1868  a  fresh  im- 
portation by  way  of  New  York  was  made.  The  story  runs  that  a  German 
naturalist  in  that  city  obtained  chrysalides  from  Europe,  and  that  the  imagos 
issued  from  these  during  his  absence,  and  escaped  through  an  open  window.  The 
insects  spread  in  ever  widening  curves,  both  from  New  York  and  Quebec,  till,  in 
1871,  the  two  hordes  met  In  1876  they  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Western 
Ontario.  In  1881  they  covered  the  country  from  the  seaboard  to  Texas,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Lake  Superior  ;  and  by  1884  they  had  been  met  with  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Pieria  rapce  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  less  common  native 
white  {Pieris  oleracea,  Harris)  by  the  black  spots  upon  its  wings.  The  female 
may  be  constantly  seen  in  the  summer  months  hovering  over  the  cabbages,  curv- 
ing its  abdomen  and  attaching  its  eggs  dispersedly  upon  the  plants.  "The  larvae 
are  green  irrorated  with  black.  They  have  the  nabit  of  lying  along  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves  where  thev  are  not  readily  seen. 
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Dr.  Lintner  recommends  sprinkling  with  water  heated  to  130  Fabr.  and  up- 
wards (1st  An.  Rep.  p.  59). 

The  Cabbage  Plusia  (Plv,sia  hrassiccB,  Kiley). — This  insect  has  at  length 
invaded  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  has  been  taken  at  Metis  by  Mr.  Winn.  Its 
numbers  will  probably  increase.  The  fore  wings  of  the  moth  are  brownish  grey, 
and  have  yellowish,  indistinct,  transverse  lines.  In  the  centre  of  each  fore  wing  is  a 
silvery,  horse-shoe-like  mark,  with  a  silvery  spot  beyond  it  at  the  lower  side. 
The  hind  wings  are  yellowish,  with  smoky  hind  margins.  The  male  moth  is  fur- 
nished with  conspicuous  abdominal  side  tufts  of  a  golden  hue. 

The  larva  is  a  half-looper,  having  only  twelve  legs.  Its  head  is  small  and 
dat,  and  the  body  is  gradually  enlarged  from  it  to  the  anal  segment,  which  appears 
as  if  abruptly  sliced  off.  In  colour  the  caterpillar  is  translucent  pale  green,  marked 
with  delicate  longitudinal  white  lines,  and  with  white  spots.  In  each  of  the  latter 
is  set  a  short  dark  hair. 

The  pupa  is  of  a  pale  colour,  yellowish  or  green,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  slight 
cocoon. 

Besides  the  cabbage,  the  turnip,  lettuce,  celery  and  tomato  afford  food  for 
this  pest. 

An  application  of  hot  water  as  recommended  in  the  previous  case,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  remedy  for  the  assaults  of  the  insect. 

The  Cut- Worm  Moths. — These  are  a  numerous  family,  including  species  be- 
longing to  the  genera,  Agrotis,  Mamestra,  Hadena,  etc.  They  may  be  grouped 
an  clhnbing  and  surface  cut-worms.  It  is  with  the  latter  I  am  for  my  present 
purpose,  more  particularly  concerned.  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  a  few  repre- 
^ntative  species  of  these,  and  for  further  particulars  would  refer  the  reader  to  a 
valuable  paper  written  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Bowles,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Society's  Annual  Report  for  1879. 

The  Devastating  Dart- Moth  {Hadena  devastatrix,  Brace) — This  moth 
is  one  and  three-fourths  inches  in  expinse  of  wings.  The  fore  wings  are 
dark  brownish  gray,  and  have  several  whitish  transverse  lines.  Near  the  hind 
margin  is  a  row  of  arrow-headed  black  spots  pointing  towards  the  base  of  the  wing. 
The  hind  wings  are  light  brownish  grey.  The  thorax 'is  dark  grey  like  the  fore 
wings  and  the  abdomen  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hind  wings. 

The  caterpillar,  (Fig.  18)  known  as  the  "  Glassy  Cut-Worm,"  has  a  translucent 

glassy-green  body,  a  Venetian-red  head,  and  a  dark- 
brown  cervical  shield.  It  has  a  few  scattered  spots 
on  each  segment — each  spot  being  furnished  with  a 
single  hair.  The  caterpillar  hibernates  in  the  soil, 
and,  coming  out  early  in  the  spring,  commences  its 
destructive  work  upon  the  newly-planted  cabbages. 
It  feeds  only  at  night,  and  lies  hid  in  the  soil,  near 
Fio.  18.  the  root  of  the  plant,  during  the  day. 

The  Barbed- Arches  Moth  (Hadena  arnica,  Harris). — This  beautiful  moth 
expands  about  two  inches.  The  ground  colour  of  its  fore  wings  is  rich  Spanish 
brown.  Near  the  bind  margin  is  a  broad,  wavy,  bluish-grey  band,  and  near  the 
base  of  the  wing  is  a  narrower  and  darker  wavy  band.  The  reniform  stigma  (kid- 
ney-shaped spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing)  is  large  and  distinct.  The  hind  wings 
are  ash-coloured,  clouded  on  the  outer  margin. 

The  caterpillar  which  is  called  the  "  Yellow-headed  Cut- worm,"  isof  a  smoky- 
brown  colour,  and  the  head,  cervical  shield,  and  anal  plate  are  yellow,  or  chestnut- 
coloured.     This  creature  cuts  ofi  the  young  corn  below  the  suriface  of  the  ground, 
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Thb  Lance  Rustic  Moth  {Agrotia  telifera,  Harris).  (YpaUon,  Rott).- 
Harris  was  the  first  to  describe  this  fine  insect,  which 
measures  an  inch  and  a  half  in  expanse  of  win^. 
(Fig.  19.)  The  fore  wings  are  brown,  dark  along  the 
costa  and  through  the  middle.  Near  the  hind  margin 
is  a  light-brown  band,  and  at  the  base  of  the  wing  is 
a  light-brown  patch,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  fish 
with  the  mouth  open.  Pointing  outwardly  from  the 
reniform  stigma  is  a  black  lance-shaped  mark.  The 
hind  wings  of  the  moth  are  pearly   white   shaded  FioTis. 

with  brown. 

The  caterpillar  known  as  the  "  Greasy  Cut-worm,"  is  dull  leaden  brown, 
spotted  with  shiny  black.  Its  dorsal  and  side  lines  axe  yellowish.  The  creature 
is  highly  de-structive  to  corn,  tobacco,  tomatoes,  etc,  cutting  the  plants  an  inch 
ofcoue  the  ground. 

The  Clandestine  Owlet  Moth  {Agrotia  elandestina,  Harris). — In  expanse 
of  wings  this  moth  measures  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  It  is  a  very  sober- 
coloured  moth.  The  fore  wings  are  dark  ashen.  In  them  the  orbicular  and  reni- 
form stigmata  are  connected  by  a  black  line.  The  hind  wings  are  dirty  brownish-* 
white,  darker  towards  the  hind  margin.  The  fore  part  of  the  body  is  chestnut 
brown.  The  moth  received  its  name  from  its  retiring  habits  and  attempts  at 
concealment. 

The  caterpillar  (Fig.  20)  is  called  the  "  W-marked  Cut-worm."  It  is  yellowish 
grey  in  colour,  lined  with  yellow,  and  finely  sprinkled  with 
dark  spots.  On  each  side  of  the  back,  upon  the  abdominal 
segments,  is  a  row  of  black  velvety  marks.    These  marks, 

when  viewed  from  the  front,  are  suggestive  of  the  letter  W 

FiQ.  20.  — hence  the  common  name  of  the  creature. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  vegetables  seems  to  come  amiss  to  this  cut-worm ; 
beans,  young  coin,  cabbage,  pumpkins,  etc.,  all  are  eagerly  eaten  by  it.  It  has  the 
habit  of  dragging  its  food  under  atones  or  into  the  ground,  that  it  may  feed  upon 
it  at  leisure. 

The  methods  to  be  pursued  for  protecting  garden  crops  from  the  cut-worms 
appear  to  me  to  be  these : — Because  th«  caterpillars  pass-  from  plant  to  plant  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  will  not  ascend  a  friable  mound  com  shoidd  be 
"  planted  in  tlie  hill."  Around  eaxsh  newly -planted  cabbage  a  ring  of  salt  should 
be  placed,  i,  few  inches  from  the  stem.  The  larvae  will  not  pass  over  this,  and 
the  salt  will  act  as  a  fertilizer.  Whenever  a  plant  is  found  to  be  nipped  off,  the 
cause  of  the  damage  should  be  dug  for  at  the  root  with  a  knife  or  pointed  stick, 
and  when  found,  destroyed.  Growing  corn,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  etc., 
should  be  eaithed  up  several  times  during  their  period  of  growth. 

"  The  Husbandman's  Own  Insectide."  Take  plants  of  "  poison  poke," 
(  Veratravi  viride,  Alton)  roots,  stems  and  leaves,  cut  them  into  manageable  lengths, 
make  a  decoction — a  sap-kettle  will  be  useful  for  the  purpose — let  the  liquor  cool, 
and  then  apply  with  a  sprinkler  or  water-can.  This  will  be  found  useful  where 
the  application  of  Paris  green  would  be  dangerous. 

The  gardener  has  a  multitude  of  insect  foes  to  contend  with,  but  prompt  and 
intelligent  applications  of  preventives  and  remedies  are  very  sure  to  bie  rewarded 
with  success  against  them. 
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AN  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  AllMY  WORM  IN  MARYLAND. 

BY  J.   ALSTON   MOFFAT. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  get  aD  account  of  a  remarkable  occurrence  in  anj 
department  of  life  from  a  reliable  eye-witness  so  competent  to  convey  to  others 
the  facts  seen  by  himself  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  tak^n  from 
the  report  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashmead  to  the  United  States  Governmeut,  through, 
the  Entomological  Department  at  Washington. 


Fio.  21.  Fio.  22. 

Although  Leucania  unipuncta  (Fig.  21,  the  moth ;  Fig.  22,  the  caterpillar,)  is  a 
permanent  resident  in  Ontario,  and  is  frequently  found  quite  abundant,  it  has 
never  been  reported  as  attracting  special  attention  from  its  destructive  effects  on 
farm  products  here ;  and  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it  may 
not  at  some  time  do  so. 

The  army  worm  has  caused  great  loss  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  whilst  in 
N'ew  York  State  and  Massachusetts,  where  the  climatic  conditions  must  very 
closely  resemble  our  own,  it  has  been  at  times  particularly  destructive,  whole 
fields'being  utterly  ruined  by  it.  Mr.  Scudder  made  a  calculation  from  what  he 
saw,  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  million  worms  to  the  acre,  destroying 
an  entire  field  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  Therefore  Mr.  Ashmead's  vivid  description 
of  the  tremendous  power  of  a  combined  attack  of  these  despised  creatures,  should 
arouse  those  interested  to  the  terrible  possibility  that  may  be  awaiting  them,  and 
to  guard  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  it,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  slovenly  farming  is  a  great  source  of  encouragement  to  all  kinds  of  pests. 

The  army  worm  had  a  public  reputation  long  before  the  moth,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  destructive  hordes,  was  certaiuly  known  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the 
mischief.  It  was  about  the  year  1861  that  the  late  Prof.  Fitch  unmistakably 
traced  the  connection  between  the  two,  and  since  then,  by  the  careful  industry 
of  others,  its  life  history  has  been  well  worked  out,  but  previously  many 
unfortunate  moths  had  to  bear  the  blame  for  that  of  which  they  were  not  guilty ; 
and  even  yet  the  justly  dreaded  army  worm  is  at  times  reported  to  have  made  its 
appearance  and  causes  great  consternation  in  a  locality,  where,  if  the  nature  and 
habits  of  different  insects  were  better  known,  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  the 
army  worm,  at  any  rate,  was  not  to  blame,  and  that  the  fright  had  been  caused, 
not  ao  much  from  the  attack,  as  from  a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  how  to  distinguish 
between  things  that  differ.  If  this  had  been  possessed  there  might  have  been 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  as  it  Was  not  in  the 
nature  of  that  particular  form  to  do  any  injury. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  occurrence  which 
forcibly  illustrates  this  very  condition  of  things.  I  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  the 
country  about  the  end  of  wheat  harvest,  when  a  hot  and  dry  spell  was  prevailing 
and  all  vegetation  was,  more  or  less,  exhibiting  the  effects  of  it,  by  a  rusty  ting» 
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to  the  green.  Amongst  the  first  things  that  I  heard  of  was  that  the  whole  locality 
was  overrun  by  the  anny  worm,  that  they  had  eaten  up  every  green  thing  and 
were  now  devouring  the  Canada  thistles  for  want  of  something  better,  and  what- 
ever was  to  become  of  the  crops  next  year  they  did  not  know.  On  the  first 
opportunity  I  made  personal  observation — sure  enough  the  thistles  gave  ample 
evidence  that  they  had  been  greviously  ill-used,  many  of  them  with  every  leaf 
gone  and  nothing  but  the  bare  stem  left,  and  caterpillars  everywhere.  In  one 
locality  where  the  road  allowance  ran  between  two  farms  with  snake  fences  on 
each  side,  there  was,  on  the  one  hand,  an  old  pasture  field,  very  brown  and  deso- 
late to  look  at,  on  the  other  was  a  summer  fallow,  which  had  in  places  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  Canada  thistles,  and  I  saw  the  worms  crossing  the  road,  in  single  and 
double  file,  in  colums  and  squares,  platoons,  companies  and  battalions  of  them,  and 
a  toilsome  march  they  had  of  it,  especially  when  crossing  the  road-bed,  which 
was  deep  with  hot  dust,  leaving  the  dried  up  pasture  field  and  all  making  direct 
for  the  fallow,  apparently  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  faxjt  that  there  was  food 
to  be  got  when  they  reached  it ;  and  I  observed  that  the  thistles  in  the  fallow 
were  being  visibly  reduced  day  by  day.  But  it  turned  t)ut  that  this  all  devour- 
ing host  which  had  been  causing  such  consternation  in  that  locality,  was  composed 
entirely  of  the  larvae  of  Pyra-meia  cardtd,  or  the  thistle  butterfly  ;  and  no  doubt 
but  they  had  rigidly  confined  themselves  all  the  time  to  their  own  natural  and 
proper  diet.  In  due  time  they  disappeared  and  nothing  was  heard  of  them 
afterwards. 


The  following  is  Mr.  Ashmead's  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  army  worm 
*bove  referred  to : 

In  accordance  with  Professor  Riley's  instructions,  on  May  31,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Albert  I.  Hayward,  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  I  started  for 
Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  and  Princess  Anne,  Somerset  County..  Md.,  to  make 
such  observations  on  the  army  worm  {Leti/Mnia  unipuncta),  then  depredating  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  places,  as  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  should  permit. 

During  our  journey  we  ascertained,  in  conversation,  that  the  worms  were 
most  numerous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Princess  Anne,  and  we  took  the  most 
direct  route  for  that  place. 

As  we  approached  our  destination  we  began  to  see  the  effects  of  the  worms' 
work  ;  just  before  entering  the  town  we  passed  by  a  large  field  of  corn,  owned 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Deshields,  containing  about  twelve  acres,  that  had  been  devastated 
by  them,  and  only  a  few  green  plants  could  be  detected  here  and  there  in  the 
field. 

This  field  was  in  marked  contrast  with  another  corn-field  adjacent,  which 
had  been  saved  from  attacks  by  ditching,  as  recommended  iu  the  third  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission.  Another  thing  observed  was  that  this  field 
was  flanked  behind  with  a  wood  that  evidently  prevented  their  ingress  that  way, 
whereas  the  former  was  contiguous  to  grass  and  wheat  fields,  in  which  the  worms 
are  said  to  originate. 

Just  before  entering  the  town  we  passed  another  ten-acre  corn-field,  owned 
by  Mr.  John  L.  Lormer,  that  but  a  short  time  previously  presented  a  most  pro- 
mising appearance,  but  which  to-day  is  completely  "  cleaned  out "  by  the  worms. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  record,  as  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  insects  originate 
in  just  such  places,  that  in  an  adjoining  field  were  three  old  hay-stacks.  Contrary 
to  our  expectations  we  found  the  jreports  of  their  numbers  not  at  all  exaggerated, 
and  the  damao^e  done  is  even  \VQv,ae  than  we  anticipated — the  wheat,  corn,  barley 
and  timothy  of  many  of  the  fiif  _^     fs  being  totally  ruined  by  them. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  places  for  observation  we  visited  was  that  of 
Wm.  J.  Porter,  a  practical  and  energetic  farmer,  who,  although  he  has  fought  the 
worms  most  vigorously,  has  suffered  severely  from  their  attacks.  Bj'  means  of 
ditching  and  by  burning  straw,  he  has  been  "able  to  save  part  of  his  crops,  but 
several  of  his  fields  of  com,  timothy  and  wheat,  were  alreaxly  ruined.  He 
reported  the  worms  much  less  numerous  than  they  had  been,  but  we  saw  many 
(boasands  in  his  fields. 

During  our  rambles  Mr.  Porter  took  us  to  one  of  the  ditches  he  had  dug  to 
keep  the  worms  out  of  a  large  corn-field.  In  this  ditch  he  had  sunk  every  two 
or  three  yards  apart,  deeper  pits,  where  we  found  the  worms  two  and  three  inches 
deep,  and  the  rest  of  the  ditch  was  black  with  the  dead  and  living  worms.  From 
the  dead  a  fearful  stench  arose  in  such  strength  as  to  attract  the  buzzards,  which, 
as  we  viewed  the  scene,  were  proudly  sailing  overhead. 

Mr.  Porter  informed  us  that  the  worms  always  originated  in  the  wheat  and 
old  gra.ss-fields,  and  during  the  morning  hid  themselves  from  observation,  never 
appearing  in  numb<ers  until  after  3  o'clock  p.m.,  which  accorded  with  our  own 
observations  and  with  those  of  the  other  farmers  visited. 

They  ate  up  the  timothy  and  com  clean,  and  after  devouring  the  blades 
of  the  wheat  congregated,  three  or  four  together,  on  the  heads  ;  after  devouring 
several  of  the  lower  grains  they  ate  the  husks  and  nipped  off  the  upper  portion 
of  the  kernel  of  the  rest,  thus  almost  entirely  destroying  it.  If  the  grain  is  well 
advanced  and  somewhat  hard  it  escapes  destruction ;  but  as  most  of  the  wheat 
visited  was  still  in  the  milk  the  destruction  was  great,  and  not  less  than  75  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  had  been  already  destroyed. 

Although  several  parasites  are  known  to  prey  upon  the  worms,  and  we  kept 
a  sharp  lookout  for  such,  none  were  seen  except  a  few  cocoons  of  an  Apanteles 
which  were  discovered,  together  with  the  worms,  under  old  trash  and  logs  in  a 
wheat-field.    A  few  were  gathered  and  forwarded  to  the  Department,  some  of 
which  have  since  hatched,  and  proved  to  be  Apanteles  militaris,  Walsh. 

On  a  neighboring  farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Z.  Rouch,  almost  as  much  damage  had 
been  done  by  the  army  worm  as  on  the  former  place.  A  large  corn-field  and  a 
field  of  timothy  were  totally  ruined.  A  wheat-field,  farther  advanced  than  that 
of  Mr.  Porter's,  was  less  seriously  affected,  although  it  did  not  escape  entirely,  the 
Ijlades.  of  the  wheat  and  the  young  timothy  being  entirely  eaten  up  by  them. 

It  was  on  this  place  that  we  saw  the  effects  of  the  worms  on  barley.  Quite 
a  large  field  already  in  head  was  completely  ruined. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  probably  the  largest  farm  in  the  county,  that  of 
the  Hon.  D.  N.  Dennis,  comprising  600  acres  or  more. 

No  better  place  existed  for  the  proper  study  of  the  pest,  as  the  worms  were- 
swarming  in  all  the  fields  by  the  millions,  and  we  had  hit  upon  the  proper  time 
of  day  to  see  them  most  advantageously,  4  o'clock  p  m.  The  ground  was  literally 
black  with  the  crawling  worms.  Mr.  Dennis  had  made  no  special  efiorts  to 
destroy  them,  although,  like  some  of  his  neighbours,  he  had  surrounded  some  of 
his  fields  with  ditches  in  an  attempt  to  keep  them  out  of  adjoining  fields.  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  quite  practicable  to  have  destroyed  many  thousands 
with  poisonous  washes,  or,  as  Mr.  Potter  did,  by  burning  straw  in  the  ditches,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  ditches  were  black  with  worms. 

This  farm  is  divided  by  a  central  lane,  on  either  side  of  which  are  fields  of 
wheat,  com,  grass,  oats,  etc.,  and  in  passing  through  this  lane  we  found  the  worms 
quite  plentiful,  crawling  almost  invariably  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind. 
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One  of  the  first  fields  we  passed  was  an  immense  wheat-field  already  in  the 
head,  and  the  worms  could  be  plainly  discernible  on  the  ground  all  through  it 
and  on  the  stalks  and  heads.  The  worms  having  already  devoured  the  young 
timothy  and  other  tender  plants  usually  found  growing  there,  the  blades  of  the 
'wheat,  the  husks,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  kernels,  evidently  could  not  find 
suflBcient  food  and  were  now  migrating  to  pastures  new,  the  sides  of  the  field 
being  black  with  moving  hosts  seeking  more  nutritious  food. 

These,  as  well  as  all  the  others  observed,  were  moving  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind.  They  were  apparently  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  little  fellows  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  to 
the  fully  matured  larvae,  and  all  got  over  the  ground  and  every  obstacle  in  their 
way  with  the  most  surprising  rapidity.  The  fences,  posts,  and  other  obstacles  in 
their  way  were  no  obstruction  to  their  migratory  instinct,  or  their  search  for 
food.  The  fence  rails  and  posts  were  often  covered  with  crawling  worms,  some- 
times not  less  than  a  dozen  worms  being  found  on  the  top  of  a  single  tall  post, 
while  others  were  seen  going  up  on  one  side  as  others  were  going  down  the 
opposite.  Some  specimens  were  even  found  under  the  loose  bark  on  the  posts 
and  rails,  where  they  had  probably  crept  for  shelter.  One  specimen  thus  found 
was  in  the  jaws  of  a  large  hairy  spider,  SaUictia  sp. 

Adjacent  to  this  wheat-field  was  a  large  field  of  timothy,  containing  17  acres, 
the  blades  of  which  had  been  cut  off  by  the  worms  as  clean  as  cattle  could  have 
done.  Mr.  Jones,  the  overseer,  informed  me  this  field  would  have  harvested  not 
less  than  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  but  now  it  would  not  pay  for  the  cutting. 

At  one  side  of  this  field,  the  side  next  the  wheat,  the  worms  had  congregated 
in  countless  numbers,  every  square  foot  having  not  less  than  30  to  50  worms. 
The  worms  were  now  coming  out  of  this  field  and  going  into  the  adjoining  wheat- 
field  and  crossing  the  lane  into  the  opposite  fields  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was 
here  that  we  observed  a  flock  of  the  common  English  sparrows  and  a  few  robins 
picking  out  the  smaller  worms  and  feeding  on  them.  Mr.  Jones  informed  us  the 
English  sparrows  had  been  thus  busily  engaged  all  the  past  week,  and  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  record  here  this  fact  in  favor  of  the  despised  bird. 

Some  distance  ofi  from  this  field  was  another  one  of  wheat,  containing  prob- 
ably 20  acres,  in  which  the  worms  were  even  more  numerous,  and  they  had 
already  sufficiently  injured  it  to  render  the  crop  unprofitable  to  harvest.  A  deep, 
broad  ditch  had  been  dug  along  one  side,  and  it  was  now,  about  5  o'clock  p.m., 
black  with  worms.  It  seemed  to  us  a  pity  that  these  worms  were  not  killed,  as 
many  of  them  were  able  to  crawl  up  the  sides  and  escape  into  adjoining  fields. 

Facing  this  field  was  a  large  corn-field  of  probably  75  acres,  of  which  50 
acres  had  already  been  destroyed,  and  there  was  but  a  slight  chance  that  any  of 
the  corn  still  left  would  escape,  although  by  ditching  an  efibrt  was  being  made  to 
save  it.  Of  the  50  acres  destroyed  30  acres  had  already  been  replanted,  and  in 
the  newly  plowed  portion  the  worms  were  seen  moving  about  in  all  directions, 
having  just  entered  it  from  the  adjoining  wheat ;  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these 
^11  die  of  starvation  or  from  the  eifects  of  the  hot  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
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TORTOISE  BEETLES. 


BY  F.   B.   CAULFIELD,  MONTRBAL. 


The  tortoise  beetles  as  they  are  called,  from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
turtle  or  tortoise,  belong  to  the  great  family  of  leaf -eating  coleoptera,  the  Chry- 
mfmelidai,  bnt  were  formerly  classed  as  a  distinct  family,  the  Gasaidadoe,  a  term 
ngnifying  a  helmet,  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax  generally  projecting  over  the 
b«ad  like  the  front  of  a  helmet.  In  the  members  of  this  family  the  body  is 
generally  of  a  broad,  oval  form,  flattened  beneath,  convex  above.  The  antennas 
are  abort  and  thickened  at  the  tip,  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  club. 
The  head  is  small  and  generally  hidden  beneath  the  overlapping  edge  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  legs  are  very  short,  not  extending  much  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  wing  covers,  so  that  the  resemblance  to  a  tortoise  is  really  striking.  The 
lATvn  of  many  kinds  of  insects  are  protected  from  the  burning  sunshine  and  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies  by  a  coat  ot  hair  or  prickly  spines,  or  else  conceal  them- 
selves beneath  leaves  or  in  crevices  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  day,  but  the 
insects  in  question  adopt  an  entirely  different  plan,  and  shelter  themselves  beneath 
ambrellas,  covered,  not  with  silk  or  cotton,  but  with  a  mass  of  their  own  ezcre- 
noent. 

In  most  of  these  creatures  the  body  resembles  the  perfect  insect  in  shape, 
being  broad  and  flattened,  but  they  difier  in  having  a  row  of  spines  on  each  side 
and  in  being  provided  with  a  tail,  and  a  very  remarkable  tail  at  that.  This 
instrument  resembles  in  form  a  fork,  with  a  rather  thick,  rounded  handle,  from 
which  project  two  long  prongs.  This  forked  tail  is  curved  over  the  creature's 
back,  and  upon  the  prongs  and  lateral  spines  the  excrement  is  heaped  until  a  mass 
almost  as  large  as  the  creature's  body  is  accumulated.  Our  Canadian  species  of 
tortoise  beetles  belong  to  three  genera — Phyaonota,  Coptocycla&nd  Ghelymorpha. 
Physonota  helianthi,  Band,  lives  on  the  wild  sunflower  {Helianihua),  and  soon 
after  these  have  leafed  out  in  spring,  such  of  the  beetles  as  have  survived  the 
winter  gather  upon  them.  They  are  now  of  a  bright,  golden-green  colour,  and  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  gleaming  and  flashing  like  gsms  in  the  sunshine.  Soon 
after  this  the  e^;s  are  depositecl  in  an  irregular  claster,  covered  with  a  gummy 
exudation  which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  cluster  is  placed  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  near  the  tip  just  where  it  tapers  to  a  point. 

The  larvae  are  oblong-oval  in  shape,  and  when  full  grown  measure  nearly  an 
inch  in  length.  The  general  colour  is  dark  olive  green,  and  on  the  back  are  three 
short  yellow  stripes,  that  in  the  centre  being  a  little  the  longest.  On  each  side 
is  a  row  of  ten  simple  spines.  When  undisturbed  these  slug-like  larvae  keep  the 
tail  curved  over  the  back,  and  both  body  and  tail  are  constantly  wet  with  semi- 
fluid excreta,  so  that  the  form  of  the  creature  can  hardly  be  seen.  From  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August  these  larvae  change  to  chrysalids,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  latter  month  and  during  September  the  beetles  emerge,  and  may  be 
found  resting  quietly  on  the  leaves  of  their  food  plant.  They  are  now  dressed  in 
a  coat  of  sober  black,  irreOTilarly  spotted  with  creamy  white,  very  pretty  little 
fellows  in  a  neat  evening  dress,  but  very  different  to  the  magnificent  marriage 
garment  worn  by  their  parents  amidst  the  fresh  green  leaves  and  glowing  sunshine 
of  the  early  sammer. 

The  beetles  appear  to  eat  very  little,  but  the  larvae  are  hungry  creatures, 
eating  numerous  holes  in  the  leaves,  and  when  abundant  almost  stripping  the 
plants. 
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When  young  the  larvae  are  of  social  habits,  and  huddle  closely  together,  the 
heads  all  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  curled  up  tails,  presenting  a  most 
curious  appearance.  When  nearly  full  grown  they  separate  and  sca,tter  over  the 
plants,  each  one  shifting  for  himself.  The  perfect  insect  measures  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Coptocycla  are  smaller  than  Phyaonota, 
and  differ  somewhat  in  some  of  their  habits.  The  eggs  are  deposited  singly  on 
the  leaves,  and  when  the  larvse  moult,  the  cast  skins  are  slipped  into  the  forked 
part  of  the  tail,  whereas  the  larvse  of  Pysonota  leave  their  discarded  garments 
sticking  to  the  leaves. 

The  golden  tortoise  beetle,  Coptocycla  aurichalcea,  Fab.  is  very  common  on 
the  Morning  Glory,  and  often  disfigures  and  injures  it  by  eating  holes  in  the 
leaves.  They  also  attack  the  sweet  potato.  Prof.  Riley  states  that  they  are  often 
sufficiently  numerous  to  destroy  whole  fields  of  this  esculent,  and  they  are  especi- 
ally severe  on  the  plants  when  freshly  transplanted  Irom  the  hotbed.  When 
freshly  emerged  from  chrysalis  the  beetles  are  of  a  dull  orange  color,  but  in  a  few- 
days  this  tint  changes  to  bright  gold  color,  when  they  present  a  mosi  beautiful 
appearance  as  they  glisten  in  the  sunshine.  The  larva  resembles  the  beetle  in 
general  shape,  being  broad  and  flattened,  but  on  each  side  there  is  a  row  of  sixteen 
barbed  spines;  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  pale  shade  upon  the  back. 
Prof.  Riley  says  that  it  carries  its  falcifork  directly  over  its  back,  and  the  excre- 
ment is  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  regular  trilobed  pattern. 

The  mottled  tortoise  beetle,  Coptocycla  guttata,  Oliv.,  is  also  common  on,  and 
injurious  to,  the  morning  glory  and  sweet  potato.  It  varies  considerably  in 
colour,  some  specimens  being  very  dark — almost  black,  others  are  mottled  with 
black  and  gold,  and  occasionally  examples  are  found  altogether  of  the  latter  colour. 
The  larva  is  green,  bluish  on  the. back.  Prof.  Riley  states  that  it  carries  its  dung 
in  irregular  broad  masses,  often  branching  out  into  long  shreds  and  ramifications. 

Another  species,  the  clubbed  tortoise  beetle,  Coptocycla  clavata,  Oliv.  is  found 
on  the  true  potato.  It  is  given  in  the  Society's  list  of  Canadian  beetles,  but  so 
far  as  known  to  me,  has  not  been  found  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  "  shell "  of  this  species  is  thin  and  semitransparent,  with  patches  of 
darker  color,  some  of  which  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  wing-covers.  I  have 
seen  no  description  of  the  larva. 

Chelymorpha  argua,  Licht.,  is  of  a  dull,  yellowish-red  colour,  ornamented  with 
nineteen  small  black  spots,  six  on  the  thorax  and  thirteen  on  the  wing-covers. 
It  measures  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  Packard  states  that  "  the 
larva  differs  from  that  of  Coptocycla  aurichalcea,  not  only  in  its  greater  size,  but 
the  body  is  thicker  and  narrower,  the  head  is  freer  from  the  thorax,  and  th^ 
spines  are  simple,  not  spinulated.  The  body  is  yellow  and  less  protected  by  the 
cast  skin.  When  about  to  transform  the  larva  attaches  itself  to  the  leaf  by  a 
silken  thread,  a  few  segments  from  the  end  where  the  end  of  the  body  of  the 
future  pupa  is  situated.  It  is  .45  of  an  inch  long.  The  pupa  is  broad  and 
flattened,  dark  and  spotted  with  yellow,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  powder, 
causing  the  yellow  portions  to  appear  more  prominently ;  along  each  side  of  the 
abdomen  is  a  row  of  five  spines,  and  there  are  four  spines  on  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  prothorax ;  it  is  .40  of  an  inch  in  length."  He  further  states  that  he  has 
found  it  in  all  its  stages  on  the  silk-weed  late  in  July  and  early  in  August,  and 
:n  one  instance  in  Salem  it  occurred  in  abundance  on  the  leaves  of  the  raspberry. 

I  have  myself  found  it  in  all  stages  on  the  morning  glory  at  Montreal  some 
years  ago,  but  have  not  met  with  it  recently. 
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Tortoise  beetles  may  be  destroyed  with  Paris  green,  but  as  they  often  hide 
beneath  the  leaves,  they  are  not  so  easily  killed  as  the  Colorado  potato  beetle. 
The  plants  should  be  closely  watched  when  set  out  in  spring,  as  at  this  time  the 
beetles  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  could  be  killed  before  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  which  would  save  much  future  trouble  and  expense.  "  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Tortoise  beetles  appear  to  be  remarkably  free  from  parasites.  I  have  bred 
numbers  of  Physonota  hdianthi,  but  only  raised  one  parasite,  a  small  dipterous  fly. 


QUEBEC  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  GENUS  PLUSIA. 


BY   THE   REV.   THOMAS   W.   FTLES,   SOUTH   QUEBEC. 

Following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  Plusia : — 

Imago,  antennae  setaceous,  thorax  and  abdomen  crested,  fore-wings  acute, 
curved  on  the  hind  margin,  glossy,  and  often  ornamented  with  metallic  markings. 
Larva,  loops  somewhat   in  walking,   having   twelve  legs  only ;  attenuated 
anteriorly  ;  feeds  exposed  on  low  plants. 
Pupa,  inclosed  in  a  slight  cocoon. 

Insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Plusia  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  con- 
spicuous crest  which  they  bear  on  the  shoulders,  the  tufted  abdomen,  and  the  bill- 
hook shaped  curve  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore-wings.  These  are  more  or  less 
striking  in  them  all.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  abundant,  individuals  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  our  gardens,  even  in  the  hot  sunshine,  hovering  over  the  blossoms 
or  passing  from  plant  to  plant  with  easy  rapid  motions. 

The   largest,  and  I   think   the  most  beautiful   of   our  Quebec  species  is 

P.  halluca  (Gey.)  Fig.  23,  which  is  one  and 
three-fourths  inches  in  expanse  of  wings. 
The  splendid  bronze-green  of  its  wings, 
shining  with  the  richest  gloss  of  satin,  will 
make  it  known  to  the  veriest  tyro^in 
Entomology. 

P.  Putnami  (Grote)  may  also  be 
readily  distinguished  by  its  burnt-sienna 
coloured  fore-wingswith  their  golden  apical 
streak,  and  theii  two  central  golden  spots, 
sometimes  united. 

P.  tfiyatiroides  (Guen.)  is  very  rare  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  To  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it,  it  may  at  once  be  known  by  the 
patches  at  the  base  and  inner  angles  of  its  fore-wings,  which  are  of  a  delicate 
pink,  resembling  in  colour  those  on  the  wings  of  the  English  "  peach  blossom 
moth  "  {Thyatira  hatia).  It  is  to  these  that  the  insect  owes  its  name.  The  only 
specimen  I  have  was  taken  at  Cowansville  in  the  Eastern  Townships. 

P.  morttuyruTn  fGuen.)  also  may  be  readily  known.  Its  fore-wings  are  dark 
brown  approaching  to  black.  They  aie  embellished  with  silvery  lines  and  washes 
near  the  hind  margin.  Extending  from  the  base  to  the  centre  of  the  wing  are 
conspicuous  plume-like  silvery-white  markings.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest 
species  in  the  genus,  expanding  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

The  fore-wings  of  P.  ampla  (Walk.)  are  ash-brown  with  a  rosy  tinge. 
Extending  from  the  inner  margin  to  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  a  well-defined 
dark-brown  velvety  patch,  the  inner  side  of  which  has  a  deep  curve  and  is  finely 
ontlined  with  gold  colour. 
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In  P.  viridiaignata  (Grote)  the  fore- wings  are  dark  rosy-grey  with  numerous 
brown  zig-zag  lines.  In  the  centre  of  the  wing  is  an  obscure  bronzy-green  figure, 
resembling  a  3  or  an  8  laid  on  its  back. 

One  of  the  finest  insects  in  the  genus  is  P.  bvmaculata  (Steph.).  In  expanse 
of  wings  it  measures  an  inch  and  three-eighths.  Its  fore-wings  are  rich  rosy -brown 
variegated  with  dark  markings  and  with  a  patch  of  chestnut  red  in  the  centre. 
In  this  patch  are  two  golden  spots,  the  upper  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  v. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  Eastern  Township's  specimens  of  this  moth  are  larger  and 
brighter  than  the  more  northern  specimens. 

P.  precationis  (Guen.)  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  we  have.  Its 
fore-wings  are  of  a  rich  purple  brown  with  a  golden  sheen.  They  have  a  few 
pale  wavy  streaks,  and  a  distinct  silvery  y  in  the  middle  of  each. 

In  P.  simplex  (Guen.)  Fig.  24  the  fore-wing  is  of  a  dark  ash-grey.  It  has  a 
brown  apical  dash,  and  a  brown  shade  on  the  inner 
margin.  This  shade  is  separated  from  the  ash-grey 
base  and  basal  portion  of  the  costa,  by  a  fine  white 
line,  which  joins  the  inner  arm  of  the  silvery  y-like 
central  mark. 

In  P.  fcUcifera  (Kirby)  the  arms  of  the  y  are  long 
and  attenuated,  and  the  tail  lacks  the  terminal  knob 
that  is  characteristic  of  Precationis  and  Simplex. 
Falciferahas  rosy-brown  fore-wings  strikingly  marked 
with  curved  and  dentated  rosy-white  lines,  having 
dark  brown  finer  lines  imposed.  I  captured  several  specimens  of  this  insect  at 
Como,  P.  Que.     They  were  hovering  over  flowers  on  a  sunny  afternoon. 

P.  braasicm  (Riley,  Ni  Hubn)  has  been  taken  at  Metis,  P.  Que.,  by  Mr. 

Winn.  This  moth  Fig.  25  expands 
about  one  and  a  half  inches.  It  has 
dark  greyish-brown  fore-wings,  with 
irregular,  pale  y.ellow  cross  lines,  and 
in  the  centre  a  silvery  u  or  horse-shoe 
like  mark  followed  by  an  oval  silvery 
dot.  The  underwings  are  yellowish 
clouded  towards  the  outer  edge. 

Of  P.  mappa  (G.  &  R)  only  a 
few  specimens  nave  been  taken  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  insect  may 
be  known  by  the  numerous  dark  brown 
wavy  lines  upon  its  tawny  fore-wings. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  wings  is 
a  silvery  u,  or  horse-shoe-like  mark, 
followed  by  a  dot  or  annulet. 

P.  U-aureum,  (Boisd.)  is  a  small 

species  expanding  one  and  one-fourth 

inches.     Its  fore- wings  are  dark  brown,  and  bear  in  the  centre  agolden  or  silvery 

mark  resembling  a  squat  capital  N'.     On  the  fore- wings  also  are  several  irregular 

transverse  golden  or  silvery  lines. 

Besides  Balluca  we  have  two  species  that  have  no  metallic  spots  in  the 
middle  of  the  fore-wing,  P.  cerea  (Hubner),  and  P.  cereoides  (Grote).  In  the  former 
the  wings  are  da7^k  brassy-brown  and  in  the  latter,  pode  brassy-brown.  Both 
have  darker  transverse  markings,  ^reoides  has  also,  near  the  hind  margin,  a  pale 
brassy  transverae  band. 
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Table  of  Quebec  Species  of  the  Genus  Plusia. 

I. — Having  white  or  metallic  markings  ia  the  middle  of  the  fore-wings. 

A.  Having  y-like  markings  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-wings. 

a.  Having  two  golden  marks  as  if  the  tail  were  cut  off  from  the  j. 

Pdtnami,  which  has  a  golden  apical  streak. 
BiMACULATA,  which  has  a  brown  apical  streak. 

b.  Having  the  y  complete. 

1.  Tarsi  of  front  legs  banded  brown  and  white. 

Falcifera,  which  has  no  knob  at  the  end  of  the  j. 
Preoationis,  which  has  the  tail  of  the  y  knobbed. 

2.  Tarsi  of  the  front  legs  plain. 

Simplex. 

B.  Having  markings  of  other  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-winga. 

o.  Like  N.    U-Aubeum. 

b.  Undulating,  like  a  small  snake.     Ampla. 

e.    Like  the  figure  3  lying  on  its  back.     Viridisionata. 

d.  Plume-like.     Moktuorum. 

e.  Like  a  small  v  followed  by  a  dot  or  annulet. 

1.  Having  pink  spots  on  the  wings.     ThyATIBOIDES. 

2.  Having  tawny  wings.     Mappa. 

3.  Having  greyish-brown  wings.     Brassic^. 

IL — Having  no  metallic  markings  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-wings. 

A.  Having  the  wings  glossy-green.     Balluca. 

B.  Having  the  wings  glossy-brown. 

a.  Dark  brown,    .^rea. 

b.  Light-brown,     .^regides. 


ORIGIN  AND  PERPETUATION  OF  ARCTIC  FORMS. 

BY  J.  ALSTON  MOFFAT. 

The  subject  of  Arctic  Forms  is  one  of  special  interest  in  biology,  and  the 
frequent  reference  to  it  in  natural  history  literature,  keeps  it  constantly  before 
the  reader,  and  has  made  the  theories  concerning  the  origin  and  preservation  of 
such  forms  well  known,  whilst  to  us  as  entomologists,  it  is  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance in  our  etiorts  to  obtain  correct  knowledge  concerning  the  geographical 
di.stribution  of  insects.     Grant  Allen  says  . — 

"On  or  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  a  small  community  of  butter- 
flies belonging  to  an  old  glacial  and  Arctic  species  still  lingers  over  a  small  area, 
where  it  has  held  its  own  for  eighty  thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
termination  of  the  great  ice  age.  This  same  butterfly  is  found  in  two  other 
localities  on  this  continent ;  Long's  Peak,  Colorado,  is  eighteen  hundred  miles 
distant;  Hopedale,  Labrador,  is  probably  a  thousand  miles  away ;  in  the  intervening 
districts  there  are  no  insects  of  the  same  species.  Hence  we  must  conclude,  that 
a  few  butterflies  left  behind  in  the  retreating  main-guard  of  their  race,  on  that 
one  New  Hampshire  peak,  have  gone  on  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years, 
producing  eggs,  and  growing  from  caterpillars  into  mature  insects,  without  once 
affeotiog  a  cross  with  their  congeners." 
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I  learn  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  that  the  name  of  that 
butterfly  is  Chionobas  Seviidea  (Say.)  The  description  given  by  Mr.  Scudder  of  its 
terrible  struggle  for  existence,  tends  to  arouse  one's  interest  in  it,  and  draws  out 
one's  sympathy  for  it,  as  we  contemplate  the  dreary  and  joyless  life  it  is  doomed 
to  lead  in  its  inclement  home,  so  opposite  to  what  is  considered  to  be  the  typical 
life  of  a  butterfly.  Grant  Allen's  conclusion  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
theories  prevailing  on  this  subject,  but  there  is  another  view  that  can  be  taken  of 
it,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  nature  and  observation, 
although  it  may  spoil  the  romance,  and  give  less  play  to  the  imagination  ;  and 
that  is  the  one  contained  in  the  well-known  principle  of  the  power  of  environment 
to  modify  the  external  appearance  of  living  forms,  and  their  ability  to  accommo- 
date themselv&s  to  altei:ed  conditions. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  that  I  wish  to  apply  in  this  case,  I  shall  draw  upon 
Mr.  Edwards's  article  on  "  Pieris  Bryonise  and  its  derivative  forms,"  to  be  found  in 
PapUio,  for  June,  1881.     He  says  : 

"  The  species,  of  which  Bryoniae  is  one  of  the  forms,  is  known  as  Napi' 
having  in  Europe  three  manifestations,  Bryonise,  Napi,  and  Napaeffl  ;  the  last  of 
these  was  until  recently  regarded  as  a  distinct  species."  Then  quoting  Dr. 
Weisman  who  says  of  Bryoniae :  "  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  potential  winter 
form  of  Napi.  This  type  BryonisB,  in  polar  regions  is  the  only  form  of 
Napi.  Bryonise  produces  but  one  generatiDn  a  year,  and  must,  then, 
according  to  my  theory,  be  regarded  as  the  parent  form  of  Napi."  He  then  states 
that  in  the  Alps  and  Jura,  Napi  swarms  everywhere,  and  crossing  takes  place, 
which  causes  variability  in  Bryonise,  but  in  Lapland  Napi  is  never  met  with ;  so 
Bryonise  preserves  its  constancy,  and  concludes  thus :  "  Pieris  Bryonise  should  be 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  and  ordinary  winter  and  summer  forms  should 
be  designated  varieties  Napi  and  Napsese."  Then  Mr.  Edwards,  after  a  description 
of  the  markings  of  the  various  forms,  says,  "  There  are  therefore  the  three  forms 
under  which  the  species  manifests  itself  in  Europe,  Bryonise,  Napi,  Napsese ;  of 
which  Bryonise  may  be  considered  the  present  form."  Now  to  get  myself  into 
harmony  with  nature,  I  have  to  reverse  this  order.  We  all  know  that 
butterflies  are  lovers  of  the  sun ;  and  that  they  are  most  numerous  in  kinds  and 
examples  in  warm  countries  where  they  flourish  most  luxuriantly,  the  conditions 
being  more  congenial  to  them.  Therefore  the  natural  inference  is,  that  butter- 
flies would  first  appear  on  this  scene  of  life,  in  localities  that  were  most  favourable 
to  them,  and  spread  from  these  into  those  that  were  less  so.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  restlessness  of  butterflies,  and  with  what  eagerness  they  will  investi- 
gate every  spot,  seemingly  with  a  determination  to  establish  themselves  there  if 
possible  ;  they  succeed  if  the  conditions  are  at  all  favourable,  and  some  of  them 
succeed  even  where  the  conditions  are  most  unlikely.  Now  as  Bryonise  is  a  darker 
form  than  Napi,  and  Napsese  being  lighter  still,  and  taking  the  result  of  Mr. 
Edwards's  experiments  in  this  direction  as  a  clue  to  some  of  nature's  methods  in 
this  matter,  which  goes  to  show  that  cold  has  the  effect  of  darkening  the  colour 
of  some  kinds,  I  infer  that  Napsese  was  the  first  to  appear  and  to  spread  into  a 
locality  with  a  cold  winter.  This  acting  on  the  chrysalides,  Napi  appears  as  the 
spring  form,  and  Napsese  as  the  summer  one.  As  the  distribution  goes  on  it 
reaches  a  yet  colder  climate,  where  Napsese  disappears  and  Bryonise  is  the  spring 
form,  with  Napi  as  the  summer  one.  rushing  yet  onward  it  gets  into  a  locality 
where  the  season  is  too  short  for  two  broods,  when  the  single  brooded  Arctic  a>nd 
Alpine  Bryonise  is  alone  to  be  found,  and  consequently  constant,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  that  if  every  Bryonise  was  swept 
out  of  Europe  in  one  season,  their  place  would  soon  be  filled  from  the  warmer 
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plains  below,  and  that  they  would  be  just  as  true  Bryonise  as  those  of  the  present 
— the  result  of  the  influeuce  of  climate  ott  an  impressionable  organism,  and  the 
power  of  that  organism  to  accommodate  itself  to  altered  conditions. 

Now,  then, let  us  return  to  our  poor  old  friend  Semidea,  who  has  been  having 
such  a  weary  time  of  it  on  top  of  Mount  Washington,  for  the  last  eighty  thousand 
years.  J  do  not  know  the  form  of  Chionobas  that  flies  on  the  plains  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  am  dealing  with  one  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  controls  life,  a  far 
more  reliable  guide  to  correct  conclusions,  than  the  changeable  external  appear- 
ance of  insecta.  But  whatever  they  may  be  like,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called,  I  am  quite  confident,  that  upon  investigation  one  of  them  will  be 
found  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Semidea  that  Napi  does  to  Bryonise,  and 
will  be  found  capable  of  pushing  its  way  up  Mount  Washington  and  to  be  modi- 
fied by  the  changed  conditions,  and  by  the  time  it  has  established  itself  on  the 
top  it  has  become  true  Semidea;  so  that  if  at  any  time  Semidea  had  been  obliterated 
from  Mount  Washington  by  the  severity  of  the  conditions,  and  it  would  seem 
little  short  of  a  miracle  if  it  never  has  been,  its  place  could  yet  be  filled  from 
below. 

Then  there  is  S&midea  in  the  Mountains  of  Colorado.  The  Chionobas  of  the 
Colorado  plains,  will  undoubtedly  be  different-looking  from  those  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  discerned  by  bearing  different  names,  and  from  one  of  them  the  Semideas 
have  come  which  are  found  on  the  mountains ;  the  same  principle  governing 
one  as  the  other.  We  turn  to  Labrador  and  the  same  principle  is  at  work  there, 
only  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  Semidea  are  obtained  without  the  neces- 
sity for  the  elevation.  So  that  from  Labrador  within  the  Arctic  circle,  to  Long's 
P^k,  Colorado,  an  unbroken  chain  of  that  species  extends  across  the  2,800  miles 
that  lie  between,  every  link  of  which  may  difler  somewhat  from  the  one  next 
to  it,  according  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  lives,  and  be  entitled  to  a  distin- 
guishing name,  yet  all  united  by  the  laws  of  consanguinity.  At  these  three  points, 
Labrador,  Mount  Washington  and  Long's  Peak,  Colorado,  the  conditions  being  the 
same,  like  results  are  produced  and  Semidea  is  the  natural  outcome.  And  according 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  when  specimens  are  brought  from  these  widely  separated  locali- 
ties and  compared,  they  are  not  known  to  differ  by  a  scale  or  a  hair.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Scudder  does  not  consider  the  Labrador  form  quite  the  same  as  the  others, 
if  so  it  would  indicate  that  the  conditions  are  not  quite  identical. 

Mr.  Edwards  inform  us  that  the  Satyrinae  are  a  very  numerous  family,  with 
many  genera,  these  having  numerous  species,  which  I  take  as  an  indication  that 
they  are  sensitive  to  external  influences  and  readily  modified  thereby,  and  pro- 
bably a  full  series  might  exhibit  the  gradations  to  be  slight. 

This,  then,  is  the  view  I  take  of  the  way  in  which  Arctic  forms  have  been 
originated  and  perpetuated,  and  the  principle  at  work  in  producing  them  is 
that  which  has  been  so  carefully  elaborated  with  such  a  wealth  of  illustration 
and  knowledge  of  facts  by  Wallace  in  his  Island  Life ;  only  he  calls  the  forms 
produced  by  changed  conditions  "  species "  instead  of  varieties  of  a  species,  a 
mode  of  using  the  term  that  is  ever  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  and  misun- 
derstanding. 
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FULLER'S  ROSE-BEETLE.— (ilrami^iw  FvZUri,  Horn). 

BT  JAMES   FLETCUEB.   OTTAWA. 

From  time  to  time  complaints  come  to  us  of  injuries  done  to  greenhouse 
plants  by  some  insect  which  gives  abundant  evidence  of  its  presence,  by  the 
nibbled  state  of  the  leaves  ;  but  which  is  seldom  detected.  When  such  com- 
plaints are  received,  it  is  suggested  that  a  light  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  and 
search  made  at  night.  In  most  instances  the  culprit  is  found  to  be  a  small  brown 
snout-beetle,  shown  at  Fig.  28.  This  is  known  as  Fuller's  Rose-Beetle.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  insect  is  far  commoner  than  is  generally  supposed.  Its  habit 
of  feeding  at  night  and  hidiog  during  the  day  time,  added  to  the  protection 
afforded  it  by  its  colour,  saves  it  from  detection  until  it  attracts  notice  by  its  ex- 
cessive numbers. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  enemy,  having  only  been  described  in  1876, 
when  Dr.  Horn  named  it  after  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  who  first  brought  it  to  his 
notice.  It  had  however,  been  sent  to  Dr.  J.  A..  Lintner,  State  Entomologist  of 
New  York,  two  years  previous  to  that  date. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  in  different  journals  and  reports  upon  the  best 
way  to  overcome  this  pest ;  but  it  still  keeps  turning  up  in  new  localities  every 
year,  and  is  now  reported  as  a  greenhouse  pest  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Accounts  of  its  lif e-hietory  and  habits  are  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Entomologist  for  1878,  and  Dr.  Lintner's  report  for  1885.      From 
these  accounts  we  find  that  this  insect  injures  greenhouse  plants  of  many  kinds; 
but  its  favourite  food  is  undoubtedly  the  rose,  and  after  this  perhaps  various 
kinds  of  lilies.     The  injury  done  by  the  mature  beetle  is  how- 
ever slight,  compared  with  that   of  the  larva  (Fig.  26),  which 
is  a  thick  white  legless  grub,  when    full   grown  j  of  an  inch 
in  length,  the  body  curved,  wrinkled  above  and  flattened    be- 
low,    covered  with  short  tawny    bristles.      Head    yellow    with 
dark,  black-tipped,   sharp  mandibles,  with    which   it    consumes 
Fig.  26.         the  young  rootlets   of   various    greenhouse  plants,    and    by    the 
destruction     of    these    fibres   with    which    the    plant    takes    its 
food,  soon   destroys    the    vitality    of    the    plant.     Prof.    Riley    says :— (Ann. 
Rep.,  1878,  p.  256).     "  The  most  serious  injury  is  done  by  the  larvae,  which  feed 
principally  upon  the  more  tender  rootlets  and  thus  attack  the  plant  in  its  most 
essential  parts.     I  have  had  a  quite  healthy  rosebush  totally  destroyed  in  three 
weeks'  time,  by  about  three  dozen  of  the  larvae,  which  were  placed  in  the  pot  con- 
taining it."     Wlien  plants  are  attacked  at  the  root  by  larvae  they  have  generally 
a  characteristic  appearance.     The  new  wood  is  weak  and  spindly,  the  colour  is 
unhealthy  and  very  few  flowers  are  produced.     When  this  is  the  case  they  seldom 
recover.     I  have  seen  plants  of  which  every  one  of  the  young  rootlets  were 
destroyed,  and  which  threw  out  new  roots  close  to  the  surface  ;  but  these  never 
did  much  good,  and  florists  tell  me  that  it  pays  better  to  throw  away  such  plants 
and  replace  them  with  young,  vigorous  bushes.     There  is  frequently  much  care- 
lessness amongst  florists  in  not  appreciating  the  serious  nature  of  an  introduction 
of  this  pest  into  their  premises,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  plants 
destroyed  by  the  larvae,  simply  pulled  out  and  other  healthy  plants  set   in  the 
same  soil.     This  of  course  is  «  great  mistake,  and  is  a  practice  which  should  never 
be  followed.     When  rosea  are  gTowiJ  under  glass  in  the  usual  way,  viz.: — in  beds, 
if  the  «oiJ  is  found  to   be  ^'ofestoT   by  the  larvae  of  this  insect,  it  must  all  b» 
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remoTed  and  fresh  soil  put  in  its  place.    There  are  several  instances  on  record  of 

rose-growers  having  given  up  the  cultivation  of  this  queen  of  all   flowers,  on 

Mooant  of  the  attacks  of  this  insect ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  if  they  will  learn 

something  of  its  life-history  and  applj'  remedies  accordingly.      Prof.   Riley  has 

worked  out  the  life-history  and  finds  that  the  eg^s  are  laid  in  flattened  batches  of 

from  10  to  60,  the  individual  eggs  being  smooth  yellow  and  ovoid  and  about  one 

millimetre  in  length.    They  are  laid  by  the  female  at  the  base  of  the  plant  just 

above  the  ground,  and  are  generally  pushed  between  the  loose  bark  and  the  stem,. 

or  are  laid  between  the  earth  and  the  main  stem,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

They  are  so  flrmly  glued  together  and  to  the  place  where  they  are  deposited  that 

they  can  only  be  detached  with  difficulty.     After  about  a  month  the  eggs  hatch 

and  the  active  little  larvae  at  once  burrow  down  into  the  ground  and  begin  their 

work  of  destruction.     When  full  grown  they  turn  to  pupae,  Fig.  27,  from  which 

the  mature  beetles   emerge  in  about  three  weeks.    The  perfect   ^gg/gn^. 

beetle.  Fig.  28,  is  a  brown  weevil,  a  little  more  than  \  of  an  inch  in  m/KgR^ 

length,  with  a  short  thick  snout  and  long  slender  antennae  or  feelers,  ^KW^>^ 

bent  abruptly  in  the  middle.     The  wing-cases  are  indistinctly  striate,        *     ^ 

and  bear  rows  of  large  punctures  and  minute  hairs.     A  whitish        B'ig.  27. 

stripe  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  half  way  down  the  sides  where 

it  terminates  as  an  oblique  white  dash,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  each  wing-case. 

Prof.  Riley  says :    "  The  parent  beetles,  like  most  other  snout  beetles,  live  for  a 

considerable  time,  as   I  have  kept  them   in  confinement  for 

nearly  three  months.     They  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  being  quite 

active  and  feeding  only  after  dusk.    They  shun  the  light  during 

day-time  and  hide  under  the  leaves  or  cling  tightly  to  the 

Fig.  28.  branches  or  in  some  fork  near  the  base  of  the  plant,  always  in 

such  position  as  not  easily  to  be  observed.     They  drop  to  the  ground  when 

disturbed,  draw  up  their  legs  and  'play  possum,'  remaining  motionless  for  some 

time  and  looking  very  much  like  a  small  lump  of  dry  earth,  the  colour  adding 

{S^reatly  to  the  resemblance.     This  habit  of  simulating  death  upon  disturbance  is 

common  to  many  other  insects  oi  this  family.     They  feed  upon  the  leaves,  but  do 

more  injury  by  severing  them  than  by  the  amount  of  foliage  consumed." 

"The  beetle  seems  to  be  purely  American,  and  the  genus  Aram igus  was  in  fact 
erected  for  it  and  another  species  {A.  teaaelatus),  of  about  the  same  size,  but  of  a 
silvery  white  colour,  with  faint  green  hue,  which  I  have  found  in  Kansas  upon 
the  well-known  'resin  weed.'  The  beetle  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and  is 
pretty  closely  allied  to  a  well-known  European  beetle,  0tiorhynchu,8  sulcatvs. 
Fab,  which  is  larger  and  darker  in  colour,  and  is  also  very  injurious  to  green- 
house plants,  as  well  as  to  some  grown  out  of  doors.  This  species  also  occurs  in 
this  country. "  The  last-named  beetle  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Harrington  at 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  but  has  never  yet  been  reported  as  an  injurious  insect  in 
C^ada. 

Remedies. — Probably  the  most  satisfactory  remedies  for  this  pest  are  those 
which  are  directed  towards  the  destruction  of  the  mature  beetles.  As  stated 
above  these  are  very  retentive  of  life.  They  can,  however,  certainly  be  con- 
quered by  constant  watchfulness  and  by  keeping  the  plants  in  the  house  where 
they  occnr  frequently  sprayed  all  the  time  the  perfect  beetles  occur  with  weak 
arsenical  mixtures.  Paris  green  of  the  strength  of  1  lb.  to  300  gallons  of  water 
is  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  beetles  and  will  not  injure  the  plants  if  kept  well 
mixed  all  the  time  it  is  being  used.  Mr.  Alderman  Scrim,  of  Ottawa,  an  exten- 
sive grower  of  roses  and  other  plants  for  winter  cut-flowers  was  very  successful 
in  trapping  the  beetles  by  means  of  the  small  bamboo  canes  commonly  used  by 
florists  for  supporting  potted  plants  in  greenhouses.    These  were  cut  so  that  there 
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was  an  open  joint  about  three  inches  in  length  at  the  top.  Into  this  chamber  so 
^femed  the  beetles  would  ci-awl  to  hide  during  the  day,  and  were  easily  and 
'quickly  crushed  by  pushing  a  small  rod  down  the  cane  every  morning  without 
•removing  the  cane.  In  this  way  Mr.  Scrim  destroyed  large  numbers  at  a  time 
•of  the  year  when  it  was  inconvenient  to  renew  all  the  soil  in  his  rose-houses. 
Prof.  Biley  quotes  in  his  1878  report  from  an  account  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson,  of  New  York,  of  the  work  of  this  beetle.  After  stating  his 
■belief  that  the  failure  of  many  to  grow  roses  is  due  to  the  unknown  presence  of 
tit«  larvae  at  the  roots,  he  says  as  follows :  "  Mr.  John  May,  the  gardener  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Slaughter's  rose-growing  establishment  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  which  is 
probably  the  largest  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  Jias  given  great  attention  to 
the  rose  bug,  his  roses  for  four  or  five  years  being  much  injured  by  it ;  but  by 
persistent  eflforts  in  destroying  the  perfect  insect,  he  has  now  got  entirely  clear 
of  it." 

Experiments  to  destroy  the  larvae  and  pupae  in  the  ground  by  means  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  were  unsuccessful. 

Prof.  Riley  having  discovered  the  habits  of  the  insect  as  to  the  deposition  of 
its  eggs  suggested  the  value  of  placing  traps,  composed  of  rags,  tape  or  paper  tied 
round  the  stems  of  the  plants  or  round  short  sticks  placed  close  to  the  plants.  In 
these  the  females  would  lay  their  eggs.  The  eggs  take  about  a  month  to  hatch, 
and  by  scalding  the  rags  at  short  intervals  all  the  eggs  would  be  destroyed.  If 
the  plan  of  tying  rags  to  sticks  be  adopted  these  can  be  dipped  in  scalding  water 
and  again  replaced  at  once  without  untying  the  rags. 

With  this  as  with  most  of  the  other  injurious  insects  the  most  important  thing 
is  for  the  florist  to  recognise  the  serious  nature  of  the  attack  and  the  necessit}'  of 
carrying  on  the  war  unceasingly  until  every  appearance  of  the  enemy  ceases. 


HYMEN OPTERA  PARASITICA. 

BY   W.    HAGUE   HARRINGTON,   OTTAWA. 

In  his  excellent  work  entitled  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  the 
Hymenoptera  of  America,  north  of  Mexico,"  Mr.  E.  T.  Cresson  gives  the  following 
concise  statement  of  the  general  characters  of  the  order  Hymenoptera. 

WlNQS  four,  membranous,  the  posterior  pair  almost  always  smaller  than  the 
anterior,  with  comparatively  few  nervures. 

Mouth  mandibulate,  and  with  a  lower  lip  or  tongue,  sheathed  by  the 
maxillsa. 

Tarsi  generally  5-jointed,  rarely  3  or  -l-jointed,  very  rarely  heteromerous. 

Abdomen  of  the  female  furnished  with  a  multivalve  saw  ovipositor,  a  borer, 
or  a  sting. 

Larva  vermiform  and  footless,  except  in  the  Fhyllophaga  and  Xylophaga. 

Pupa  incomplete  and  inactive. 

Keeping  these  definitions  in  view  it  will  be  seldom  difficult  even  for  those 
who  are  not  entomologists  to  decide  whethei*  a  certain  insect  belongs  to  the 
Hymenoptera.  Many  files  (order  Diptera)  have  a  close  superficial  resemblance  to 
species  of  Hymenoptera,  but  they  may  at  once  be  distinguished  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  wings,  of  which  they  invariably  have  only  tvw. 
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Agsdh  insects  may  be  found  with  four  membranous  transparent  wings,  as 
-dragon  flies  (order  Pseudoneuroptera)  or  cicadas  (order  Hemiptera\  but  in  these 
orders  the  wings  have  a  great  number  of  nervures,  or  veins,  forming  a  close  net- 
work, and  in  ul  hemipterous  species  (bugs)  the  mouth  is  transformed  into  a  pro- 
boscis, and  lacks  the  mandibles  or  jaws  common  to  Hymenoptera,  and  which  are 
very  apparent  in  large  species  like  the  bees. 

We  are  informed  that  the  abdomen  of  the  female  is  furnished  with  a  saw 
ovipositor^a  borer,  or  a  sting,  and  the  order  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
sectioDS  based  upon  these  differences  in  the  sexual  organs.  The  first  section  may 
be  slyled  Phyllophaga  (leaf-feeders),  and  contains  the  well-known  saw  flies,  the 
larvte  of  which  are  caterpillar-like  and  possessed  of  feet.  The  second  section 
inclades  the  Xylophaga  (wood-feeders),  generally  known  as  horatails,  the  larvae 
of  which  infest  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  the  Parasitica  (parasites)  to  which  belong 
the  long-stings  and  numerous  allied  forms.  The  third  bection  Aculeata  (sting- 
bearers)  contains  the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  etc. 

Of  the  first  and  third  sections  as  above  indicated  I  have  in  former  reports 
treated  briefly,  and  I  will  now  endeavor  to  outline  the  Parasitica,  which  consti- 
tute almost  the  entire  second  section,  and  which  by  reason  of  their  great  number 
and  complexity  of  structure  will  make  my  task  a  difficult  one  to  undertake  in  a 
single  paper. 

The  section  Parasitica  contains  at  least  half  of  the  described  species  of  our 
Hymenoptera,  and  the  number  of  undescribed  forms  must  be  very  large,  a^i  many 
of  them  are  extremely  minute  and  require  more  careful  collecting  and  study  than 
many  entomologists  can  devote  to  them.  They  are  divided  into  several  families, 
of  which  some  contain  a  large  number  of  genera  and  species,  and  which  will  be 
briefly  treated  of  in  systematic  order. 

Ctnipid.£. — This  family  contains  a  moderate  number  cf  small  species  (often 
minute)  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  containing  three  and  the  other  two 
babfamilies.  The  species  contained  in  the  first  section  are  in  the  larval  state 
chiefly  producers  of  galls,  or  dwellers  therein,  instead  of  being  trtdy  parasitic  in 
their  mode  of  life.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  few  species 
which  constitute  the  first  subfamily  (Ibaliinas)  are  true  parasites  upon  the  larvse 
oi  wood-boring  insects.  The  principal  Canadian  species  is  Ibcdia  rrMcvZipennia 
Hald.,  which  occurs  somewhat  rarely  on  maple  and  beech.  The  structure  of  the 
insect  is  such  as  to  attract  attention,  for  though  of  moderate  size  (hardly  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length)  it  is  still  the  largest  of  our  Cynipidse,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  strongly  compressed  or  knife-shaped  abdomen.  Within  the 
abdomen,  which  constitutes  merely  a  sheath  for  it,  is  coiled  a  delicate  ovipositor, 
much  longer  than  the  insect  itself,  with  which  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  decaying 
trunks  of  the  beech  and  maple,  where  the  larvse  when  hatched  probably  exist 
upon  other  insects  infesting  the  wood. 

The  subfamily  Cynipinse  contains  species  producing  galls  upon  plants.  The 
trees  most  subject  to  their  attacks  are  the  various  species  of  oak ;  the  galls  occur- 
ring upon  them  and  the  insects  produced  therefrom  being  in  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient study  for  an  entomologist.  Some  of  the  galls,  such  as  the  oak-apple,  are  of 
enormous  size  as  compared  with  the  minute  grub  which  occupies  the  central  cell 
therein,  and  which  by  some  mysterious  influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  plant 
rtmetare  causes  this  wonderful  abnormal  development.  The  various  species  of 
roses  are  also  very  liable  to  the  attack  of  these  insects,  the  galls  chiefly  occurring 
being  lai^e  potato-shaped  ones  upon  the  loots,  oval  woody  enlargements  of  the 
stems  and  clusters  of  pea-shaped  swellings  upon  the  leaves.  Although  various 
plants,  including  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  are  subject  to  these  attacks  there 
IS  not  space  to  enumerate  them  here. 
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The  subfamily  Inquilinse  as  its  title  indicates  contains  spedes  which  ar& 
inquilines  or  guests  in  the  galls  of  the  preceding  species,  which  in  structure  and 
appearance  they  closely  resemble. 

The  truly  parasitic  species  of  the  CynipidsB  are  comparatively  few  in 
number. 

EvANliD^. — The  species  belonging  to  this  family  are  easily  distinguished,  aA 
the  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  disc  or  base  of  the  metathorax,  instead  of  to  the 
apex  as  in  the  other  families.  The  species  found  in  Canada  belong  chiefly  to  the 
genus  Aulacus,  the  members  of  which  frequent  decaying  trees,  in  which  they  may 
be  found  ovipositing.  We  have  also  two  species  of  Foenus — insects  with  a  curious 
sicklenshaped  abdomen — of  which  one  (F,  incertvs)  has  a  short  ovipositor,  while 
the  other  [F.  tarsatoriua)  has  a  very  long  one.  They  may  frequently  be  seen 
flying  about  trees,  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  examining  and  entering  insect  burrows 
and  crevices,  and  also  upon  golden-rod  and  other  flowers  in  autumn.  They  are 
said  to  be  parasitic  upon  certain  bees.  The  species  ofEvania,  which  have  curious 
hatdied-shaped  abdomens,  are  said  to  infest  cockroaches. 

TMGONALiDiE. — This  family  contains  only  one  genus  (Trigonalys)  and  the 
four  species  therein  are  of  rare  occurrence  and  not  as  yet  recorded  from  Canada. 
Habits  unknown  to  me. 

ICHNEUMONIDA — This  family  is  a  very  extensive  one  and  contains  our  largest 
and  best  known  parasites.  It  is  divided  into  five  sub-families  of  somewhat  equal 
size.     Of  the  sub-family  Ichneumoninae  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  species 

credited  to  the  typical  genus  Ichneumon,  and 
of  these  at  least  fifty  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ottawa.  These  ichneumons  are  somewhat 
wasp-like  in  form,  but  more  slender ;  our  largest 
species  (7.  grandis)  is  sometimes  an  inch  in 
length,  but  some  of  the  smaller  species  are  less 
than  one-third  of  an  inch  and  the  average  size 
is  about  two-thirds.  The  ovipositor  is  short 
and  retracted  within  the  abdomen  so  as  to  be 
rarely  visible,  but  the  females  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  stouter  abdomens,  and 
frequently  by  the  antennse  being  rolled,  while 
those  of  the  males  are  longer  and  straight. 
The  anterior  wings  have  a  small  pentagonal  cell 
called  an  areolet,  which  occurs  also  in  many 
other  Hymenoptera,  (see  wing  of  Cryptus, 
Fig.  29)  although  the  areolet  is  incomplete, 
triangular,  rudimentary  or  wanting  in  many 
genera.  Many  of  the  ichneumons  are  entirely  black  (or  with  a  few  white 
markings,)  others  have  the  abdomen  red,  others  again  are  banded  with  black 
and  yellow,  or  are  ferruginous  with  black  markings.  They  are  parasites  of  the 
caterpillars  of  our  butterflies  and  moths.  The  genus  Amblyteles  contains  a  num- 
ber of  species  almost  identical  in  appearance  with  those  of  the  preceding  genus 
and  of  similar  habits.  Hoplismenus  is  distinguished  by  having  pointed  tubercles 
or  spines  upon  the  metathorax.  A  common  and  well  marked  species  is  S. 
morulua,  which  is  a  parasite  of  certain  butterflies.  The  genus  Trogus  contains 
a  few  large  species  of  which  T.  exeaorius,  a  yellow  species  with  smoky  wings,  is 
a  common  parasite  of  the  caterpillars  of  our  Black  Swallow-tail  butterfly, 
FapUio  aaterias. 

CBYPTIN.aE. — Cryptus,  the  typical  genus  of  this  sub-family,  contains  species 
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very  similar  in   shape  and  colouring  to  those  of  the  preceding  sub-family,  but 

of  smaller  size  and  having  the  ovipositor  exserted  and  sometimes  quite  long.     A 

common   species  is  Cryptua  extrematis   which  I  have 

frequently   bred   from   the   cocoons   of  our  large  moth 

TeUa  polyphemios.    Figure  29  shows  the  female  and 

Figure  30   a  cross-section  of  the  moth's  cocoon,  indi- 
cating how  the  cocoons  of  the  pcurasite  lie  side  by  side 

withm  it  closely  packed.    The  genus  contains  a  great 

many   species,  as   does   also    the    genus   Phygadeuon, 

the    species    of    which    differ    chiefly  in   having    the 

ovipositor  shorter.     The  genus  Hemiteles  contains  small  ^"''  **• 

species  with  incomplete  areolet,  which  are  said  to  be  secondary  parasites ;  i.e. 

parasites  of  parasites,  while  the  species  belonging  to  Pezomachus  are  wingless 

and  ant>like  in  shape  and  may  be  found  upon  the  ground  or  on  foliage. 

Ophiomin^ — The  species   included   in   this  sub-family  usually  have  the 

ovipositor  short,  and  they  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Ichneumonidss  in  having 

the  abdomen  compressed  laterally,  so  that  it 
becomes  sickle-shaped.  Some  of  the  larger 
forms  show  this  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
typical  genus  Ophion  contains  large  yellow 
insects  of  which  some  are  very  abundant.  Our 
largest  species  is  Ophion  macrv/nim(FigaTe  31) 
which  is  a  parasite  of  the  caterpillar  of  the 
large  American  silkworm  moth  (Telea  poly- 
plumua).  The  larva  of  the  ophion  is  a  large^ 
stout  grub,  which  when  full  grown  spins  a 
dark  brown  cocoon  which  almost  fills  the 
cocoon  of  the  moth,  and  from  which  the  fly- 
emerges  by  cutting  a  circular  door  at  one  end. 
0.  bili/neatum  infests  the  White  Miller  moths. 
Fig.  31.  while   0.    purgatum   (which   has  two  yellow 

specks  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  wing)  is  a  parasite  of  the  army  worm. 
Thyreodon  inorio  is  a  fine  insect  of  nearly  the  size  and  shape  of  0.  inacriirv/m^ 

but  of  a  deep  black  colour,  with  dark,  smoky  wings  and  yellow  antennae.    The  genera 

Exochilum  and  Heteropelma  contain  a  few  large  species  of  the  same  general 

appearance,    while    Opheltes    glaucopterue    might    be    mistaken    for    Ophion 

macrv/mm,  except  that  there  is  an  areolet  in  the  anterior  wing  and  that  the 

terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  black.    This  fine  species  has  been  bred  by 

my  friend  Mr.  Fletcher  from  the  cocoons  of 

Cimbex  Americcma,  the  great  Willow  Sawfly.* 

Anomalon   and   Campoplex    contain  a  large 

number  of  species  of  moderate  size,  with  the 

abdomen    long    and    very    thin.     They    are 

parasites   of  caterpillars,    such    as    the  de- 

stractiye  Tent  caterpillars,  and  they  do  good 

service     in     keeping    down      such      pests. 

Another  large  genus  of  very  beneficial  species 

is  Limneria,  but  in  this  and  the   remaining 

genera  of  the  sub-family  the  species  are  mostly 

small.     Figure  32  shows  ThereilochiM  conotra-  ^^°-  ^• 

ekdi  a  parasite  of  the  plum  weevil.     In  Banchus  the  scutellum  is  often  armed 

with  a  sharp  spine. 


*  Cuadiui  EntomologiBt,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  80. 
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TKYPHONiNiE. — In  this  and  the  following  sub-family  the  abdomen  instead  of 
Tjeing  compressed  laterally  and  thus  being  more  or  less  knife-shaped,  is  cylindrical  or 
flattened  vertically,  especially  the  basai  segment,  which  instead  of  forming  a 
slender  petiole,  is  in  the  majority  of  genera  attached  to  the  thorux  by  its 
full  width.  In  the  present  sub-family  the  ovipositor  is  short  and  not  exserted. 
There  are  a  number  of  genera,  of  which  Mesoleptus  and  Try  phon  are  the  most 
important,  but  without  figures  it  would  be  difficult  to  satisfactorily  describe  any 
of  the  species.  Euceros  is  distinguished  by  its  flattened  antennse  and  Chorinseas 
by  having  one  or  two  segments  of  the  abdomen  longitudinally  keeled  above,  as 
in  the  genus  Bhogas  of  the  Braconidse. 

PlMPLiN.ffl. — 'This  sub-family  contains  many  fine  species,  including  the  largest 
and  most  striking  of  all  our  Hymenoptera.  The  structure  of  the  abdomen  is 
generally  as  in  the  preceding  sub-family,  but  the  exserted  ovipositor  is  usually 
at  least  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  and  not  unfrequently  is  much  longer 
than  the  whole  body  of  the  insect.  This  development  of  the  ovipositor  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  victims  of  those  species  in  which  it  is  very  long  are  usually 
wood-borers,  dwelling  in  burrows  in  the  wood  or  under  the  bark  of  various  trees 
and  apparently  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  more  exposed  species. 
Arotes  contains  several  handsome  species ;  black,  with  markings  of  yellow  or 
w^hite,  and  with  the  ovipositor  about  the  length  of  the  insect.  I  have  found  them 
ovipositing  in  dead  hickory,  infested  by  Saperda  di8coidea,  etc.  Of  Rhyssa  there 
are  five  species  recorded  from  Canada,  of  which  R.  peravMSoria  is  also  found  in 
Europe.  This  is  a  large  species,  the  female  (with  ovipositor)  being  2^  inches  in 
length.  The  general  colour  is  black,  with  white  markings,  but  the  legs  are 
•rufous.  Provancher  states  that  this  species  is  an  especial  parasite  of  the  large 
pine-borers,  MonohamTnus  confuaor  and  M.  acutellatue.  I  have  not  recognized 
the  species  at  Ottawa  yet,  but  have  a  male  apparently  belonging  to  it  from  Rev. 
•  O.  W.  Taylor,  of  Victoria,  B.C.  The  closely  allied  genus  Thalessa  contains  the 
^ants  of  the  Parasitica,  those  large  species  popularly  known  as  "  LoDg-stings." 
Two  species,  atrata  and  Innator,  are  common,  while  three  others,  which  may  be 
perhaps  varieties,  are  recorded.  The  specific  name  of  Thalessa  atrata  signifies 
that  the  species  is  black,  and  this  is  true  of  the  female,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  the  antennse  and  portions  of  the  legs.  The  male,  however,  has  the  legs 
almost  entirely  yellow,  the  thorax  much  varied  with  the  same  colour,  and  the 
abdomen  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  female.  A  large  female  measures  fully 
^n  inch  and  a  half  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  beyond  which  the 
ovipositor  extends  five  inches.  The  legs,  wings  and  antennae  are  developed  in 
proportion,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  insect  are  active  and  she  flies  strongly.  The 
size  of  these  insects  and  their  curious  method  of  oviposition  (egg-placing)  have 
made  them  objects  of  much  interest  to  entomologists.  Their  larvae  are  parasites 
(feeding  externally)  of  the  grubs  of  the  wood  boring  "  Horn  tail "  called  Tremex 
columhi.  I  am  sorry  that  space  does  not  permit  me  to  give  a  fuller  account  of 
their  habits,  which  have  been  very  carefully  worked  out  by  Prof  Riley.  In  T. 
lunator,  which  is  a  somewhat  smaller  species  and  more  variable  in  size,  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  largely  marked  with  yellow.  To  those  who  wish  to  observe 
these  insects  I  may  say  that  they  can  generally  be  found  about  old  maples  and 
beeches  in  midsummer. 

The  genus  Ephialtes  contains  several  fine  species  having  the  abdomen 

tuberculate  along  the  sides  and  the  ovipositor  as  long  as  the  insect  itself.    B. 

irritator,  which  I  have  taken  ©n  dead  hickory  in  June  haa  the  abdomen  and  legs 

red,  but  other  large  species  suph  ^  9^'^  ^'^^  occidentalia  are  black,  with  the 

•exception  of  the  lega. 
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Pimpla,  the  genus  from  which  the  sub-familv  takes  its  name,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  very  useful  species  of  which  P.  conquisttor  (Figure  -^3)  is  a  great  aid  in^ 

checking  the  ravages  of  the 

Forest    Tent-caterpillar.      I 

observed  it  to  be  very  abund- 
ant in  1889.    This  species  has 

the  segments  of  the  abdomen 

margined  with  white,  but  in 

our  other  species  the  thorax 

and    abdomen    are    entirely 

black.     The   legs,    however, 

as  in  this  species,  are  usually 
red,  and  more  or  less  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Our  largest  species,  P.  pedalis,  also  an  enemy  of 
Clisiocampa,  has  the  legs  red,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hinder  tibiae  and  tarsi,  which  are  black,  while  P. 
pterdas,  which  can  be  bred  in  large  numbers  from 
pods  of  iris  infested  by  the  beetle  Mononychua  vulpeculus,  has  its  legs  entirely 
red.  A  very  closely  allied  species  P.  annulvpes  (Figure  34)  is  said  to  be  a  parasite 
of  Carpocapaa  pomonella,  the  Codling  moth,  whose  larvae  do  such  enormous- 
damage  to  our  apples. 

Differine:  from  Fimplas  chiefly  in  colour  are  two  yellow  species  belonging  to 
the  genus  Tberonia.  In  Victoria,  B.C.,  in  May,  1888,  I  observed  T.  fulvescens  to 
be  very  abundant  and  as  it  is  a  parasite  of  the  western  Tent-caterpillar,  which, 
was  then  in  immense  numbers,  I  have  no  donbt  that  the  insects  were  then 
engaged  in  the  good  work  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  obnoxious  caterpillars. 
The  species  which  occurs  here  is  called  Theronia  mdanocepkala  from  .its  black 
head,  and  I  have  bred  it  from  cocoons  of  ffaleaidota  macidata. 

The  sub-family  contains  many  other  genera,  some  of  which,  as  Xorides,. 
Xjlonomus.  Ecthrus  and  Odontomerus.  include  large  handsome  species. 

StephaniDjE. — This  family  only  contains  two  genera,  and  the  American 
species  described  are  only  four  in  number.  They  are  rare  in  collections,  and  none 
are  yet  reported  from  Canada  I  think.  In  appearance  they  much  resemble  some 
species  of  the  next  family,  and  having  long  ovipositors  are  probably  parasites  of 
wood-borers. 

BRACONiD.fi. — The  described  species  of  this  family  are  not  so  numerous  as 
those  of  the  ichneumonidse,  nor  are  they  so  large,  but  they  include  many  inter- 
estbg  forms,  and  many  of  great  use  in  keeping  down  noxious  insects.  The 
braconids  are  distinguished  from  the  ichneumonids  by  the  venation  of  the 
anterior  wings,  which  lack  the  cross-vein  known  as  the  second  recurrent  nervure. 
On  examining  the  wing  of  Cryptus,  for  instance,  (see  Fig.  29)  there  is  seen  just 
below  the  areolet  (or  little  pentagonal  cell)  a  cross-vein,  but  if  the  wing  of  a 
Bracon  (see  Fig.  35)  is  examined  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  corresponding  cross-vein.  In  the  braconids  nlso  (except  in  one  small  section) 
the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  rigidly  connected,  instead  of' 
being  flexibly  jointed.  They  are  separated  into  five  divisions,  which  are  further 
divided  into  sub-families. 

Ctclostomi. — In  this  division  the  clypeus  (or  portion  of  face  ju't  above  the 
month)  is  emarginate,  thus  forming  a  semi-circular  opening  above  the  mandibles 
or  jaws.  There  are  nine  sub-families,  but  the  majority  of  the  species  are  con- 
tained in  the  genera  Bracon  and  Rhogas. 
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The  larger  species  of  Bracon  are  usually  black,  with  bright  red  abdomen, 

dark,  smoky  wings,  and  a  long  ovipositor.  They 
may  be  seen  upon  dead  trees,  and  are  largely  para- 
sitic upon  the  larvae  of  beetles  which  infest  the 
trees.  The  larva  of  the  Bracon  spins  a  tough  oval 
cocoon,  perfectly  flat  above  and  below.  Such 
cocoons  can  frequently  be  found  under  the  bark  of 
maple,  cedar,  etc.,  in  the  burrows  of  the  beetles 
upon  which  the  parasites  preyed.  The  smaller 
species  are  reddish  or  yellowish,  and  infest 
dipterous  and  other  larvae.  Fig.  35  shows  Bracon 
charua  which  is  said  to  be  a  parasite  of  Chrysobo- 
thria  fermyrata,  the  flat-headed  apple  tree-borer. 

The  species  of  Rhogas  differ  from  Bracon  in 
having  the  ovipositor  short,  the  wings  transparent, 
and  especially  in  having  the  first  segments  of  the 
abdomen  carinate.  R.  intermediua  is  a  medium 
sized  yellow  species  which  I  have  frequently  bred 
from  a  handsome  caterpillar  {Acronyda  sp.) 

lifany  larvae  live  in  one  caterpillar,  which  dies  from  the  attack  when  it  is  about 
lull  grown.  The  victims  may  frequently  be  seen  extended  on  stems  of  grass,  appar- 
ently at  rest,  but  on  closer  examination  are  found  to  be  stiff  and  hard,  and  per- 
haps riddled  with  minute  holes  from  which  a  score  or  more  of  the  flies  have 
issued. 

Cryptooastbes. — The  species  included  in  this  division  are  easily  recognized 
by  the  form  of  the  abdomen  which,  instead  of  consisting  of  several  segments, 
with  sutures  (or  joints)  between  them,  seems  to  be  in  one  piece.  This  shield-like 
abdomen,  however,  consists  of  the  first  three  segments  welded  together.  It  con- 
•ceals  the  ventral  segments,  and  thus  gives  the  name  to  the  division,  which  con- 
tains the  two  sub-families,  Sigalphinse  and  Cheloninse. 

Fig.  36  shows  very  clearly  the  male  and  female  of  Sigalphus  curcvZionis, 
which  is  one  of  the  parasites  of  the 
plum-curculio. 

Akeolarii. — In  this  division 
the  distinguishing  feature  is  in  the 
venation  of  the  wing,  in  which  the 
second  submarginal  is  minute,  form- 
ing a  small  triangular  areolet,  or  often 
imperfect.  There  are  two  subfamilies 
as  in  the  preceding  division.       The 

first  includes  the  well-known  genera  ^      ii        "^  -f    k 

Apanteles  and  Microgaster ;  each  con-  /  Y 

taining  many  species,  which,  though  jj^  gg 

small,  are  of  great  benefit  in  holding 

lepidopterous  larvae  in  check.  Mr.  Howard  (in  Scudder's  Butterflies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada)  mentions  no  less  than  sixteen  species  of  Apanteles  as  para- 
sites of  butterflies. 

PoLYMORPHi. — This  division  contains  several  subfamilies,  and  includes  some 
large  species,  such  as  Helcon,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  without  illustrations  to 
give  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  numerous  genera.  Fig.  37  shows,  greatly  enlarged, 
Macrocentrua  delicatvs,  a  parasite  of  the  Codling  moth. 
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ExoDONTES. — This  division   is  very  poorly  represented  in  Canada,  or  at 

least  in  collections.  The  species  are 
small,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  an 
examination  of  the  mouth  parts ;  the 
mandibles  have  the  tips  turned  outward 
(as  the  name  of  division  indicates),  and 
cannot  therefore  be  used  for  biting. 

Flexiventres. — This  division  con- 
tains species  which  differ  from  all  the 
other  braconids  in  having  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen  freely  articulated,  so 
that  it  can  be  bent  under  the  thorax. 
There  is  only  one  sub-family,  the  AphJd- 
iinse,  and  the  species  are  very  small,  yet 
they  are  of  great  economic  importance, 
as  they  are  parasites  of  various  species 
of  aphides,  or  plant-lice.  The  larva 
feeds  inside  the  aphis,  which  becomes 
swollen,  and  finally  is  found  fixed  to 
the  plant  on  which  it  has  been  feeding, 
a  mere  dead  shell  from  which  the  tiny 
parasitic  fly  has  escaped.  The  grain 
aphis  is  said  to  be  kept  in  check  by  one 
species,  which  alone  must  save  an 
immense  sum  to  our  farmers. 

Fio.  37.  CHALCiDiDiE. — Here  we  have  an- 

other very  extensive  family ;  the  species 
differing  greatly  in  structure  and  in  habits.  They  are  always'  small,  but 
frequently  are  very  brilliant  in  appearance,  glittering  with  bright  tints  and 
metallic  lustres.  It  will  only  be  possible  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  forms,  as  the 
great  diversity  of  structure  which  obtains  among  them,  and  their  minuteness 
make  their  study  and  identification  difiScult  except  for  one  who  can  devote  much 
time  to  it.  The  wings  have  scarcely  any  traces  of  venation,  except  the  vein 
along  the  front  edge. 

Leucoajpie  affinis  is  our  largest  species  ;  a  black  and  yellow  fly  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  with  its  ovipositor  curved  up  over  the  abdomen  in  a 
curious  manner.     It  is  frequently  found  on  golden-rod,  and  is  a  parasite  of  bees. 


f 


Fio.  39. 


Fio.  S& 


Smicra  and  Chalchis  contain  species  remarkable  for  the  development  of  the 
hind  1^8.  Rg.  38  shows  Smicra  maricB,  which  is  a  parasite  of  the  Cecropia 
eaterpillar,  and  Fig.  39  gives  GhcUcia  Jlavipee  which  attacks  the  larva  of  the 
eotton  motli. 
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The  genua  Torymus  contains  a  number  of  species,  which  may  be  bred  from 
different  ^alls.  The  females  have  the  abdomen  flattened  ovate,  and  sometimes 
prolonged  to  an  acute  point ;  the  abdomen  of  the  males  is  very  small,  and  the 
insects  are  black.  A  not  uncommon  species  is  T.  gigantea,  which  is  bred  from 
the  large  globular  galls  produced  on  stems  of  golden-rod  by  a  fly  (Trypeta  solid- 
aginia),  about  the  size  of  a  house  fly,  with  mottled  wings. 

ihe  closely  allied  genus  Isosoma  contains  species  which  depart  from  the  para- 
sitic habits  of  the  majority  of  the  family,  and  become  themselves  noxious  insects. 

Isosoma  hordei  (Fig.  40)  is  the  well-known 
Joint- worm  of  wheat  and  barley  straw, 
making  gall-like  swellings  at  the  joints, 
in  which  several  cells  may  be  found,  each, 
containing  a  little  grub. 

The  sub-family  Pteroroalinse  contains, 
amid  a  great  complex  of  tribes  and  genera,^ 
a  correspondingly  great  number  of  species. 
The  typical  genus,  Pteromalus,  alone  con- 
tains more  than  30  species,  of  which  some 
are  well-known  parasites  of  butterflies. 
P.  puparum  is  recorded  as  bred  from 
eleven  species  of  butterfly,  and  is  a  com- 
mon destroyer  of  the  chrysalids  of  the 
cabbage  white  butterfly  {Pieris  rapce)  and 
of  Vanessa  antiopa.  I  have  counted 
more  than  450  flies  from  one  pupa  of  the 
latter,  and  sometimes  scarcely  an  unin- 
fested  chrysalid  can  be  found.  The  species  of  Tetrastichus  are  also  frequently 
parasites  of  butterflies,  while  T.  esurus  (Fig.  42)  has  been  bred  from  the  cotton  moth. 
The  genus  Trichogramma  (which  constitutes  a  sub-family)  also  has  similar  habits, 
and  T.  minutum  (Fig.  41)  is  a  parasite  of  our 
large  Milkweed  Butterfly  {JDanais  a/rchippus). 

JfROCTOTRUPlD.E. — This  family  has  been  but 
meagrely  investigated  in  Canada,  although  the 
species  are  numerous,  and  often  of  interesting 
structure.  They  are  not  so  varied  in  coloring  as 
the  Chalcididse,  to  which  they  are  closely  related, 
but  are  usually  brown  or  black.  Many  of  them 
are  wingless,  living  among  low  herbage  and  moss, 
and  some  of  the  genera  consist  of  species  so 
minute  that  they  live  and  mature  in  the  eggs  of 

other  insects.     I  have  found  clusters  of  moths'  eggs  from  each  of  which,  instead  of 

a  young  caterpillar,  has  issued  a  perfect  winged 
fly  {Teleas  orgyiai.)  Those  of  Scelio  infest,  I 
believe,  the  eggs  of  grasshoppers  or  crickets. 

Pelecinid.*;. — This  family  is  a  very  easy  one 
to  study,  as  it  contains  only  one  species,  Pdednus 
polyturator,  the  shape  of  which  is  so  difierent 
from  all  other  hymenoptera  that  it  can  be  quickly 
recognized.  This  fine  insect  is  of  a  glossy  black, 
with  short  wings,  containing  few  veins.  The  male 
has  a  club-shaped  abdomen,  but  the  female  has  hers 
greatly  elongated — about  five  times  the  length  of 
her  bead  and  thorax — her  total  length  is  about  two  inches.     The  females  are 
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Dot  uncommon,  and  generally  fly  near  the  ground,  but  their  habits  are  otherwise 
unknown.  I  have  taken  them  as  far  eastward  as  Nova  Scotia,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  far  westward  their  range  extends.  The  male  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  I  have 
only  seen  one  specimen  that  was  captured  in  Ontario. 

Although  this  review  of  the  great  complex  of  insects  embraced  in  the  Para- 
sitica has  b^n  a  very  rapid  and  incomplete  one,  I  hope  that  it  has  at  least  given 
some  idea  of  their  great  number,  their  diversity  of  structure  and  their  economic 
importance.  We  see  that  egg,  larva  and  pupa  are  alike  subject  to  their  attacks,  and 
that  scarcely  any  form  of  insect  defence  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
attacks.  The  grub  gnawing  his  hidden  burrow  in  the  tree,  and  the  scale  insect 
adhering  firmly  to  the  twig,  alike  have  their  parasitic  foes  differing  in  size  and 
method  of  attack. 

It  will  be  observed  further  that  the  value  of  any  species  in  destrojang 
obnoxious  forms  docs  not  depend  upon  its  size  or  strength.  The  greatest  benefits 
are  often  eflected  by  atoms  so  minute  as  almost  to  escape  our  search,  but  which 
by  their  numbers  work  wholesale  destruction  to  their  victims.  The  tiny  fly  that 
destroys  a  cluster  of  eggs  is  a  greater  helper  than  the  larger  one  that  might  later 
destroy  the  brood  of  caterpillars,  because  in  the  latter  case  a  certain  amount  of 
depredation  is  committed  before  the  labours  of  the  parasite  are  fulfilled.  The 
diminutive  devourers  of  aphides  are  of  unknown  value,  as  plant-lice  increase  so 
enormously  by  rapidly  succeeding  generations  that  if  it  were  not  for  such  pro- 
vidential safeguards  they  would  swarm  everywhere  working  devastation. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  ELM. 

BY  F.  B.  CAULFIELD,  MONTREAL. 

First  are  insects  injurious  to  the  trunk. 

1.  The  Common  Elm-tbee  Boreb,  Saperda  tridentata,  Oliv,  Order  Coleop- 
tera,  Family  Cerambycidse. — A  very  destructive  insect,  boring  in  the  inner  bark 
and  the  surface  of  the  wood  of  elm  trees.  Fitch  states  that  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  June  and  that  the  young  larvae  nearly  complete  their  growth  before  winter, 
and  soon  after  warm  weather  arrives  in  spring  they  pass  into  the  pupa  state. 
Packard,  who  has  found  the  larva  in  abundance  in  spring  in  Providence,  under 
the  bark  of  old  dead  elms,  describes  it  as  follows : — "  White,  sub-cylindrical,  a 
little  flattened,  with  the  lateral  fold  of  the  body  rather  prominent ;  end  of  the 
body  flattened,  obtuse,  and  nearly  as  wide  at  the  end  as  at  the  first  abdominal 
ring.  The  head  is  one-half  as  wide  as  the  first  prothoracic  ring,  being  rather 
large.  The  prothoracic  segment,  or  that  next  to  the  head,  is  transversely  oblong, 
being  about  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  there  is  a  pale  dorsal  corneous  transversely 
oblong  shield,  being  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  wide,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
four  succeeding  segments ;  this  is  smooth,  except  on  the  posterior  half,  which  is 
rough,  with  the  front  edge  irregular  and  not  extending  far  down  the  sides.  Fine 
hairs  arise  from  the  front  edge  and  sides  of  the  plate,  and  similar  hairs  are 
scattered  over  the  body  and  especially  around  the  end.  On  the  upper  side  of 
each  ."iegment  is  a  transversely  oblong  ovate  roughened  area,  with  the  front  edge 
slightly  convex,  and  behind  slightly  arcuate.  On  the  under  side  of  each  segment 
are  similar  rough  horny  plates,  but  arcuate  in  front,  with  the  hinder  edge 
straight. 
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It  differs  from  the  larva  of  Saperda  vestita.  Say,  in  the  shorter  body,  which 
is  broader,  more  hairy,  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  flatter  and  more  hairy.  The 
prothoracic  segment  is  broader  and  flatter,  and  the  rough  portion  of  the  dorsal 
plates  is  larger  and  less  transversely  ovate." 

These  destructive  grubs  by  tunnelling  and  undermining,  loosen  large  portions 
of  the  bark,  stopping  the  flow  of  sap,  weakening  and  finally  killing  the  tree. 

The  perfect  insect  is  a  flat-bodied  beetle,  measuring  from  four  to  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  of  a  rather  dark  brown  colour  above,  with  a  grayish 
tinge  caused  by  a  coat  of  very  short  downy  hairs.    The  under  surface  blueish 

fiy.  The  basal  joints  of  the  antennse  are  blackish  brown,  the  remainder  paler, 
line  of  orange  encircles  each  eye,  and  a  stripe  of  the  same  colour  runs  from  the 
antennae  to  the  hind  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  is  continued  along  the  edge  of  the 
wing-covers  where  they  are  bent  down  over  the  sides  of  the  body,  getting 
narrower  gradually  until  it  reaches  the  tip.  From  this  border,  three  branches  or 
teeth  run  obliquely  towards  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing-covers,  the  middle  one 
being  the  longest.  There  are  six  small  black  spots  on  the  thorax,  two  on  top  just 
behind  the  antennse,  and  two  on  each  side  below  the  orange  stripe,  and  at  each 
angle  of  the  stripes  on  the  wing-covers,  there  is  a  small  dark  patch  or  spot. 

Any  trees  known  to  be  attacked  by  borers  should  be  cut  down  in  the  fall  or 
during  the  winter,  and  used  for  firewood,  care  being  taken  not  to  leave  any  ex- 
posed during  the  summer ;  particularly  in  June  and  July,  as  at  this  time  most  of 
our  borers  deposit  their  eggs.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  freshly  cut,  or  fallen 
trees,  or  branches  should  be  left  lying  about,  and  if  cordwood  is  piled,  it  should 
be  covered,  as  the  borers  will  surely  find  all  newly  felled  wood  if  left  exposed, 
and  where  such  carelessness  is  permitted,  will  congregate  and  multiply  year  after 
year. 

2.  The  Lateral  Elm  Borer,  Saperda  lateralis,  Fab,  Order  Coleoptera,  Family 
Oerambycidse. — This  beetle  very  closely  resembles  the  preceding  species,  and  its 
habits  appear  to  be  the  same ;  it  differs  somewhat  in  markings,  as  the  orange 
border  on  the  wing->covers  wants  the  three  teeth  running  towards  the  inner  mar- 
gin. It  bores  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm,  appearing  in  June,  but  seems  to  be 
less  common  than  Saperda  tridentata. 

'  3.  The  Six-banded  Dryobius,  Drydbius  aexfasciatus,  Say,  Order  Coleoptera, 
Family  Oerambycidse. — According  to  Dr.  Fitch,  the  larva  of  this  species  is  similar 
to  that  of  Saperda  tridentata,  and  is  found  along  with  it ;  it  is,  however,  larger 
than  that  species. 

The  perfect  insect  is  a  black  beetle  measuring  from  three-fourths  to  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  general  colour  is  black,  the  thorax  deeply 
margined  with  yellow,  and  each  wing-cover  is  ornamented  with  four  oblique 
bands  of  the  same  colour ;  the  scutel,  as  entomologists  name  the  little  triangular 
piece  at  the  base  of  the  wing-covers,  is  also  yellow.  The  antennae  are  reddish 
brown,  the  legs  reddish,  the  thighs  being  dilated  or  swollen,  the  abdomen  is  banded 
with  yellow.  I  do  not  find  this  species  on  the  Society's  list  of  Canadian  beetles, 
bat  think  I  have  seen  it  recorded  by  a  Canadian  entomologist. 

4.  The  Short-lined  Dxtlarius,  Dtdariua  brevUirieua,  Say,  Order  Coleoptera, 
Family  Cerambycidse. — ^This  is  a  large  black  longicorn  beetle,  with  dark  blue  wing- 
covers,  not  covering  the  whole  of  the  abdomen ;  a  rounded  thorax,  flattened  above 
and  the  thighs  very  much  swollen.  "  The  antennse  are  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  body,  flattened  towards  the  end,  and  somewhat  serrate.  The  body 
above  is  velvety  black,  and  brown  black  beneath.  The  head  is  black  and  coarsely 
punctui*ed,  and  the  prothorax  is  covered  with  short,  dense,  black  hairs,  like  velvet. 
The  wing-covers  are  Prussian  blue  in  colour,  bent,  corrugated,  with  an  interrupted 
ridge  just  outside  the  middle  of  each  cover.    They  are  covered  with  fine  black 
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hairs,  bent  over.  There  is  a  pair  of  parallel  short  honey-yellow  lines  in  the 
middle  of  each  wing-cover,  with  a  third  one  a  little  in  front,  making  in  all  six 
streaks.  The  legs  and  feet  are  black.  It  is  a  little  over  eight-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length."     (Packard). 

Bores  in  elm  trees.  Mr.  George  Hunt  has  observed  this  species  inserting  its 
«gS^  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Occurs  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  apparently 
is  not  abundant. 

6.  The  Red-headed  Clttus,  Neodytua  erythrocephalus  Fab,  Order  Coleop- 
tcra.  Family  Gerambycidse. — This  pretty  little  beetle  bores  in  the  elm  and  also  in 
hickory,  etc.  "  It  is  about  one-third  ot.an  inch  long,  and  hardly  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  wide,  the  thorax  being  very  cylindrical  and  as  wide  as  the  wing-covera. 
The  colour  is  a  rusty  red,  the  head  being  of  a  lighter  red,  whence  the  name 
«rythroc^phalv»,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  "  red-head."  The  antennae  are 
about  one-half  as  long  as  the  body  ;  the  elytra  have  four  narrow  veHow  bands 
across  them,  and  the  Tegs  are  long  and  slender,  especially  the  hinder  pair,  which 
are  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  This  beetle  is  exceedinsly  quick  in  its 
movements,  and  is  difficult  to  capture  as  it  runs  swiftly,  and  take  to  flight  in- 
stantly, if  disturbed."  (Harrington).  This  species  has  been  taken  on  hickory  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  and  has  been  bred  from  that  tree  by  Drs.  Leconte  and  Horn. 
It  has  been  found  under  the  bark  of  an  old  sugar  maple  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  and 
bred  from  oak  by  Dr.  Biley.  It  has  been  found  boring  in  dead  elms  iui  Michigan 
by  Hubbard,  and  I  have  myself  found  it  at  Montreal  on  a  fallen  red  oak.  so  that 
it  appears  to  infest  various  kinds  of  forest  trees. 

At  least  two  species  of  bark-beetles  are  known  to  infest  the  elm.  The 
ScdytidcB,  to  which  family  they  belong,  are  all  of  very  small  siza  The  female 
drives  a  long  gallery  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  depositing  an  egg  at  inter- 
vals as  she  progresses ;  each  larva  when  hatched  drives  a  tunnel  at  almost  a  right 
angle  to  the  main  gallery,  and  when  its  transformations  are  completed,  cuts  a  hole 
through  the  bark,  through  which  it  escapes.  A  tree  infested  by  these  insects, 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  riddled  with  shot,  and  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  scored  in 
all  directions  with  their  burrows,  loosening  the  bark  and  destroying  the  tree. 

6.  The  Elm  Bajik-bober,  Phloeotribv^  liminaris,  Harris,  Order  Coleoptera, 
Family  Scolytidae. — ^According  to  Dr.  Harris  this  little  beetle  "  is  of  a  dark-brown 
coloxu: ;  the  thorax  is  punctured,  and  the  wing-covers  are  marked  with  deeply 
punctured  furrows,  and  beset  with  short  hairs.  It  does  not  average  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  length." 

7.  The  Black  Elm  Bark-bober,  Hylesinua  opaculus,  Leconte,  Order  Coleop- 
tera, Family  Scolytidee. — This  is  a  stoutly  built  pitchy-black  beetle  found  under 
the  dry  bark  of  elm  and  ash  trees.  Both  these  species  are  given  in  the  Society's 
list  of  Canadian  beetles. 

8.  According  to  Packard,  The  Snowy  Tree  Cricket,  (Ecanthua  nweua,  Ser- 
ville,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  corky  bark  of  the  elm  in  the  Southern  States.    The 

perfect  insect,  Fig.  48,  is  a  slightly  formed  pale  green  cricket, 
with  ivory  white    wings ;    the 
female.  Fig.  44,  with  a  long  ovi- 
positor.  Very  common  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  as  far  east  as  Mon- 
treal. P'g.44. 
Second  are  insects  injuring  the  leaves. 
9.  The  Antiopa  Butterfly,    Vanessa   antiopa,    Linne, 
Order  Lepidoptera,  Family  Nymphalidse. — Every  one  who  has 
Fig  4a.          walked  through  the  woods  in  early  spring,  must  have  noticed  a 
iaige  dark-colored  butterfly,  that  dashing  up  when  approcushed,  after  circling 
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around  for  a  few  moments,  now  fluttering,  and  anon  gliding  on  motionless  wing, 
settles  down  again  in  some  sheltered  spot  where  it  sits  opening  and  closing  its 
wings,  enjoying  the  balmy  air  and  bright  sunshine  that  once  again  awakens 
nature  from  her  death-like  sleep,  to  renewed  life  and  activity.  This  is  the  well- 
known  Antiopa  butterfly,  the  "  Camberwell  Beauty  "  of  the  English  entomologists. 
Antiopa  passes  the  winter  in  any  convenient  shelter  that  it  can  find.  Dr.  Harris 
tells  us  that  he  has  found  it  sticking  to  the  rafters  of  a  bam,  and  in  the  crevices 
of  walls  and  stone  heaps,  huddling  together  in  great  numbers.  It  also  hibernates 
on  the  ground,  clinging  to  the  under  surface  of  stones  in  dry  situations.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  cluster  around  a  twig  of  elm,  willow  or  poplar  ;  and 
until  nearly  full  grown,  the  caterpillars  keep  together.  The  mature  larva  is  black, 
thickly  dotted  with  white  giving  it  a  grayish  appearance.  On  top  of  the  back  is  a 
row  of  eight  brick-red  spots,  and  the  body  is  armed  with  a  number  of  strong  branch- 
ing spines.  The  first  brood  of  caterpillars  appears  in  June,  the  second  in  August, 
and  the  butterflies  from  the  last  brood  hibernate.  The  butterfly  is  dark  maroon 
brown  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wings,  with  a  broad  border  of  yellow,  thickly 
dotted  with  brown  ;  on  the  inner  side  of  this  border  there  is  a  band  of  black,  in 
which  is  set  a  row  of  blue  spots  ;  the  front  edge  of  the  wings  is  marked  with  fine 
yellow  lines  and  two  spots  of  the  same  colour.  A  variety  is  occasionally  met  with, 
in  which  the  yellow  border  is  unusually  broad,  and  the  dark  band  with  the  blue 
spots  is  wanting. 

If  numerous  enough  to  be  troublesome,  these  caterpillars  may  be  killed  by 
shaking  them  oflT  the  branch  on  which  they  are  congregated,  and  crushing  them. 
This  should  be  done  while  they  are  small,  as  when  nearly  full  grown,  they  scatter 
over  the  trees  and  wander  about  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  undergo 
their  transformations. 

10.  The  Interrogation  Butterfly,   Orapta  vnierrogationia,  Fah,  Order 
Lepidoptera,  Family  Nymphalidae. — This  is  a  dimorphic  species,  the  hibernating 
form  being  known  as  Fahricii,  the  other  as   Umbrosa.    Fig.  45  represents  G. 
J  progne,  a  closely  allied  species. 

^^^^        \        /        ^^^^  Farther  to  the  south  there  are  about  four 

^^^^^^^\y^/  ^^^^^^^L     broods  in  a  season,  but  with  us   only  two, 

^^jH^^^^^I^^^^^^B^^    and  while  the  last  brood  gives  the  pale  form 

^H^I^^^^^^^H^^^K  which  hibernates,  the  other  broods  are  more 

^p^^^^^H^^^^M^  or  less  mixed,  Fahricii  has  the  upper  surface 

^^^^^M^H^^^  fulvous,  spotted  with  black  and  clouded  with 

^^^^V  W  ^^|V  warm  brown ;  on  the  hind  wings  the  brown  pre- 

M^fK      ^m^^^  dominates,  the  lighter  colour  being  restricted 

""▼  .       ~  to  a  patch  on  the  upper  angle,  and  a  row  of 

^'  ^"  spots  a  little  inside  the  outer  edge  ;  the  edges 

of  all  the  wings  are  light  purplish  blue.     The  front  margin  of  the  fore  wings  is 

convex,  the  tip  cut  squarely  off",  the  outer  margin  concave.     Hind  wings  tailed. 

Under  surface  marbled  and  clouded  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  purple,  and 

with  an  interrupted  C.  in  the  middle,     Umbrosa  has  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind 

wings  almost  entirely  black,  the  submarginal  row  of  spots  being  absent,  the  fore 

wings  are  not  so  falcate,  and  the  tail  on  the  hind  wings  is  shorter. 

"  The  young  larvae  are  whitish  yellow,  somewhat  marked  with  brown,  head 
black.  After  the  first  moult  their  colour  is  black,  more  or  less  specked  with  white, 
and  they  begin  to  be  clothed  with  short  spines,  all  black  except  those  on  the 
eighth  and  tenth  segments  which  are  whitish.  After  the  second  moult  they  be- 
gin to  assume  the  type  they  retain  to  maturity.  The  spines  are  in  seven  rows, 
fleshy  at  base,  slender  and  many-branching  at  extremity ;  the  dorsal  and  fir^st 
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lateral  on  joint  3  are  black,]  on  joints  2,  4,  and  11  russet,  the  rest  yellow ;  the 
second  laterals  black  throughout,  the  lowest  row  greenish ,  head  bilobed,  black, 
with  short  black  spines  on  vertices.  After  the  third  moult  the  larvae  vary  great- 
ly both  in  colour  of  body  and  spines.  Some  are  black,  finely  specked  with  yellow- 
ish ;  others  are  yellow-brown,  specked  with  yellow  tubercles ;  others  gray-brown 
with  indistinct  reddish  lines  between  the  spines  on  the  dorsal  and  two  lateral 
rows,  and  much  tubercuiated  ;  others  are  black  with  fulvous  stripes  and  profusely 
covered  with  yellowish  tubercuiated  spots  and  points.  The  spines  vary  from 
black  to  fulvous  and  green  and  yellow.  (French).  Feeds  on  elm,  basswood,  hop, 
nettle  and  false  nettle. 

ffmpto  com/ma,  Harris,  closely  resembles  the  preceding  species  but  is 
smaller,  and  the  wings  are^not  so  decidedly  falcate.    Food  plants  the  same. 

11.  The  Spbing  Cankeb^Woem,  Aniaopt&ryx  verwato.  Peck,  Order  Lepidop- 
tera.  Family  Phalaenidse. — Late  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the 
insect  tribes  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  this  fragile  looking  moth.  Fig.  46, 

may  be  seen  flying  slowly  through  the  de- 
serted woods.  "  The  fore  wings  of  the  male 
are  ash-coloured  and  semitransparent,  with  a 
broken  whitish  band  crossing  the  wings  near 
the  outer  margin,  and  three  interrupted 
brownish  lines  between  that  and  the  base. 
There  is  an  oblique  black  dash  near  the  tip 
of  the  fore  wings  and  a  nearly  continuous 
The  hind  wings  are  plain,  pale  Jish-coloured,  or 
very  light  gray,  with  a  dusky  dot  about  the  middle  of  each,'     (Saunders.) 

A  second  species,  A  pometaria,  Fig.  47,  very  closely  resembles  vernata,  but 
the  wings  are  less  transparent  and  are  a  little  darker  in  colour,  and  the  hind 


Fig. 

black  line  before 


46. 


the  fringe. 


The  females  of  both  species  are 


Fig.  47. 


wings  are  generally  crossed  by  a  white  band. 

wingless.     The  eggs  are  deposited  in  masses, 

generally  in  crevices  in  the  bark.     The  larvae 

vary  in  colour  from  greenish  yellow  to  gray 

and  dark  brown.     When  fully  grown  they 

leave  the  trees  by  creeping  down  or  else  lower  I 

themselves  by  means  of  a  silken  thread  and 

enter  the  ground  to  change  to  chrysalis.   The 

moths  generally  emerge  late  in  the  fall,  but  some  individuals  do  not  appear  until 

spring.    To  prevent  the  females  creeping  up  the  trees,  strips  of  canvass  or  stifl[ 

paper,  covered  with  tar  or  printers'  ink,  should  be  applied  to  the  tree,  renewing 

the  covering  from  time  to  time  to  keep  it  soft  and  sticky,  and  as  the  moths  may 

deposit  their  eggs  below  the  band  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  no  crevices  through 

which  the  young  caterpillars  might  pass. 

Canker  worms  are  widely  distributed,  occurring  in  Canada  as  far  east  as 
Montreal  at  least.  They  feed  on  many  kinds  of  leaves,  and  where  precautionary 
measures  are  not  adopted  often  prove  exceedingly  injurious. 

12.  The  November  Moth,  Epirrita  dUidata,  Hubn,  Order  Lepidoptera, 
family  Phalaenidse. — This  moth,  like  the  Canker  worm,  flies  late  in  autumn  and 
would  be  easily  mistaken  for  that  insect.  The  body  and  wings  are  pale  ash 
gray,  the  fore  wings  with  eight  wavy  black  lines  and  double  row  of  black  dots 
next  the  margin.  Fringe  whitish.  Hind  wings  with  four  faint  wavy  lines. 
Wings  expand  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Although  generally  not  common  in 
this  neighbourhood,  it  is  occasionally  quite  abundant. 
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The  following  insects  are  also  known  to  feed  on  the  elm  : 

Coleoptera. — Galemca  calmarienBig,  Linn ;  Chrysomela  scalaris,  Leconte ;  Monocesta  oaryli,  Say  ;  Grap- 
todera  chalybea,  111 ;  Cotalpa  laniKora,  Linn  ;  Magdalis  armicollia,  Say. 

Bj/menoptera. — ^Tramez  columba,  Linn  ;  Cimbez  Americana,  Leach. 

SenUptem. — Oolopha  ulmiooU,  Fitoh  ;  Kriosoma  Rileyi,  Thomae ;  Schizoneura  Americana,  Biley ; 
Oalliptenu  ulmicola,  Thomaa. 

Lepidoptera. — Papilio  tumua,  Linn  ;  Ceratomia  ^oadrioomis,  Harris ;  Hyphantria  textor,  Harris ; 
Telea  tiolyphemue,  Hubn }  Hyperchiria  io.  Fab ;  Halisidota  oaryse,  Harris ;  Orgyia  nova.  Fitch  ;  Oigria 
leucosti^n'na,  Abb  and  Smith  ;  Datana  ministra,  Drury  ;  Tolype  velleda,  StoU  ;  Edema  albifrons,  Walk  v 
Clisiocampa  Americana,  Harris  ;  Clisiooampa  sylvatica,  Harris  ;  Apatela  vinnula,  Grotoj  Apatela  ooci- 
dentalis,  Grote  ;  Apatela  morula,  Guen ;  Apatela  olmi,  Harris ;  Paraphia  unipanctaria.  Haw  ;  Metanema 
quercivorana,  Guen  ;  Hibemia  tUiaria,  Harris  ;  SJcya  mucularia,  Guen  ;  Mptrncampa  perlaria,  Guen  ;. 
Kucronia  subsignaria,  Hubn  ;  Nephopteryx  undnlatella.  Clem  ;  Nephopteryx  ?  ulmi-arrosorella,  Clem ; 
Bactra  ?  annitana,  Clem  :  Lithooolletis  argentinotella,  Clem ;  Lithooolletis  ulmella,  Clem  ;  Argyresthia 
austerella,  Zeller, 

Mr.  A.  F.  Winn  informs  me  that  Pyrmneis  oUalanta,  Linn,  feeds  readily  on 
elm  in  confinement  and  that  he  has  seen  Orapta  j-album.  ovipositing  on  it. 


THE  ENTOMOLOGY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

BT  THE   BEV.   THOMAS   W,   FTLES,  SOUTH  QUEBEC. 

Some  time  ago,  in  a  list  of  books  upon  Shakespeare  and  his  works,  I  noticed 
that  there  was  one  upon  the  Entomology  of  Slutkespeare.  The  book  was  beyond 
my  reach.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  examine 
for  myself  and  find  out  what  particulars  the  great  moralist  and  prince  of  poets 
had  gathered  concerning  insects  from  the  folk-lore  of  his  day  and  his  own  obser- 
tion,  and  to  what  account  in  his  plays  he  had  turned  the  knowledge  he  had  gained. 
Accordingly,  as  leisure  was  afforded  me,  I  read  over  the  plays  carefully  and  noted 
down  the  allusions  to  insects  that  I  discovered.  I  found  that  the  plays  contained 
at  least  168  references  to  insects,  viz. : — To  honey-bees,  18 ;  humble-bees,  5 ; 
wasps,  8  ;  ants,  3  ;  stinging-insect  undesignated,  1 ;  butterflies,  6  ;  moths  and  their 
larvee,  24 ;  beetles  and  their  larvae,  11 ;  gnats,  10 ;  fleas,  6  ;  brize-flies,  2 ;  bots,  1  ;. 
blow-flies,  Iti ;  flies,  22 ;  sheep-tick,  1 ;  louse,  8 ;  cricket,  4 ;  locust,  1 ;  grasshop- 

gsr,  1 ;  spiders,  17 ;  scorpions,  3.  Grouped  according  to  orders  these  would  give  : 
ymenoptera,  35 ;  Lepidoptera,  30 ;  l)iptera,  68 ;  Coleoptera,  11 ;  Hemiptera, 
7 ;  Orthoptera,  6 ;  Arachnida,  20.  The  references  which  I  discovered  are  thus 
distributed  :  The  highest  numbers  are  in  Troilus  and  Oressida,  11  notices  refer- 
ring to  9  species ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  11  notices  referring  to  8  species ;  and  2nd  Part 
of  K.  Henry  VL,  10  notices  referring  to  6  species.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ^ 
K.  Henry  V.,  Oymbeline,  and  King  Lear  have  8  notices  each ;  1st  Part  of  K. 
Henry  IV.  and  Hamlet  have  7  each;  The  Tempest,  2nd  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV., 
Coriolanus,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Titus  Andronicus  and  Othello  have  each  6 
notices ;  The  Winter's  Tale  has  5 ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;. 
3rd  Part  of  K.  Henry  VL,  and  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  have  4  each ;  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  King  John  and  1st  Part  of  K.  Henry 
VI.  have  3  each ;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Comedy  of  Errors,  Macbeth,  King 
Richard  II.  and  Julius  Csesar  have  2  each ;  Measure  for  Measure,  As  you  like  it. 
All's  well  that  ends  well.  King  Richard  HI.,  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Timon  of 
Athens  have  each  a  solitary  reference ;  and  in  Much  ado  about  nothing  I  could 
find  none.  The  number  of  species  mentioned  is  over  30.  We  will  take  them 
according  to  orders. 
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Htmenoptera. — Shakespeare's  ideas  of  the  honey-bee  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  confused.  He  was  misled  probably  by  the  old-world  learning  newly 
revived  in  his  day ;  and,  in  his  allusions  to  the  "  magnanimous  leaders,  the  man- 
ners and  employments,  the  tribes  and  battles  of  the  race,"  he  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Virgil  (Georgics,  Book  IV.),  or  of  writei-s  who  were 
acquainted  with  Virgil.  His  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  King  Henry  V.  speaks 
of  the  head  of  the  hive  as  a  "  King."  The  passage  in  which  this  occurs  is  very 
fine ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  give  it  in  its  entirety. 


-So  work  the  boney-beee ; 


Creaturei^  that,  by  a  rale  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  omcen  of  sorts  : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home : 
Others,  like  merchants,  ventore  trade  abroad  ; 
Other*,  like  soldiers,  armel  in  their  niam 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor  : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad  ey  d  justice,  with  his  surly  num, 
Delivering  o'er  to  eziscutor's  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

Act  I.  so.  1. 

It  would  seem  too  that  the  strange  story  told  by  Virgil — how  Aristsens,  son 
of  Cyrene,  sacrificed  cattle  and  left  the  carcases  exposed  till,  "  wondrous  to  relate, 
bees  through  all  the  belly  hum  amidst  the  putrid  bowels  of  the  cattle,  pour  forth 
with  fermenting  juices  from  the  burst  sides,  and  in  immense  clouds  roll  along, 
then  swarm  together  on  a  top  of  a  tree  and  hang  down  from  the  bending  boughs  " 
(Georgics,  Bk.  IV.) — ^had  left  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  for  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  King  Henry  IV.,  who  is  lamenting  the  behaviour  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Monmouth,  the  words : 

Tia  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  the  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. 

Act  IV.,  sc  4. 

His  observations  of  the  bees  however  were,  in  many  points,  correct.  He 
noticed  that  they  "  gather'd  honey  from  the  weed  "  (Henry  V.,  Act  IV.,  sc.  1) ; 
that  they  took  "  toll  from  every  tiower  "  (2nd  Part  K.  Henry  IV.,  Act  IV.,  sc.  4) ; 
that  •'  drones  "  rob  the  hives  (Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Act  II.,  sc.  1 ;  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Act  II.,  sc.  5 ;  2nd  Part  K.  Henry  VI.,  Act  IV.,  sc.  1) ;  that  the  wasps 
steal  the  honey  and  kills  the  bees  (Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  Act  I.,  sc.  2,  and  Titus 
Andronicus,  Act  II.,  sc.  3) ;  that  the  swarm  deprived  of  its  leader  becomes  vindic- 
tive: 

The  commons  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  hu  revenge. 

2nd  Part  K.  Henry  VL,  Act  III.,  so.  2. 

With  the  methods  pursued  by  the  bee-nuusters  of  his  day  he  was  acquainted. 
Bolingbroke  says : 

like  the  bee  tolling  from  every  flower  the  virtuous  sweets, 

Onr  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and  like  the  bees 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains. 

2nd  Part  K.  Henry  IV.,  Act  IV.,  so.  4. 

And  Talbot  in  1st  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.,  Act  I.,  sc.  6 : 

So  bees  with  smoke  and  doves  with  noisome  stench 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 

The  "Red-hipped  bumble-bee"  of  Shakespeare  is  Bomhua  lapidarius.    T  lis 
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species  makes  its  nest  very  commonly  under  stone-piles  by  the  road-side.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  courageous  insect ;  and  Nick  Bottom  the  Weaver  gave  the  fairy 
Ck>bweb  no  light  task  when  be  bia,de  him : 

Monaieor  Cobweb :  gtxxl  monsiear,  get  your  wea{>ons  in  your  band ;  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped 
humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle  ;  and  good  monaieor,  brings  me  the  honey-bag. 

Midaummer  Night's  Cieam,  Act  IV.,  sc  1. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Oberon  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  bee,  for 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey  and  his  sting ; 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  twether  fail. 

Ibid,  Act  v.,  BO.  a. 

Other  passages  in  which  bees  are  mentioned  are  The  Tempest,  Act  I.,  sc.  2, 
and  Act  V.,  sc.  1 ;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  III.,  sc.  1,  Love's  labour's  lost. 
Act  III.,  sc.  1 ;  All's  well  that  ends  well.  Act  IV.,  sc.  5 ;  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act 
II.,  sc.  1 ;  2nd  Part  K.  Henry  VI.,  Act  IV.,  sc-  2 ;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  1,  s& 
3,  Act  II.,  sc.  2,  and  Act  V.,  sc.  2  ;  CymbeUne,  Act  III.,  sc.  2 ;  and  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  Act  IV.,  sc.  1. 

Shakespeare's  allusions  to  the  Wasp  (Vespa  vuLgaris)  convey  the  ideas  of : 

(1)  Petidance — Tempest,  Act  V.,  sc.  1 : 

Mar's  hot  minion  is  returned  again 

Her  waspish -headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 

See  also  Winter's  Tale,  Act  I.,  sc.  2 ;  1st  Pai-t  K.  Henry  IV.,  Act  L,  sc.  3 ; 
and  Julius  Csesar,  Act  IV.,  sc,  3. 


(2)  Injustice — Two  (Jentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  I.,  sc  2 : 


O  hateful  hands  to  tear  such  loving  words 
Injurious  wasps  I  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  bees.that  yield  it,  with  your  stings. 


(3)  Vengeavice — Titus  Andronicus,  Act  II.,  sc.  3 : 

-When  you  have  the  honej  you 
rasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 


desire 


Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 

In  the  3rd  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.,  Act  II.,  sc  6,  it  is  said  of  the  defeated 
Lancastrians : 

For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz  to  offend  thine 


The  commonest  species  of  English  anta  is  Formica  rufa.  This  probably  is  the 
species  mentioned  in  let  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.,  Act  I.,  sc  3  by  Hotepur: 

Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  scourg'd  with  rods. 
Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires. 

Among  the  "  skimble-skamble  stuflF"  that  angered  Hotspur  was  Glendower's 
talk  of  "  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant "  (lb.  Act  III.,  sc.  1).  The  ant  also  is  men- 
tioned in  King  Lear,  Act  II.,  sc.  4. 

Lepidoptera. — To  butterflies  there  are  but  few  references  in  Shakespeare, 
but  the  few  shew  that  the  great  dramatist  had  closely  observed  these  beautiful 
objects.     He  knew  of  their  metamorphoses,  and  says  : 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly,  yet  your  butterfly  was  but  a  grub. 

Coriolanns,  Act  V.,  sc.  6. 

In  his  choice  of  an  adjective  to  describe  their  wings  he  could  not  have  found 
a  more  appropriate  word  than  he  has  in 

^Men  like  butterflies 

Shew  not  their  mealy  wings,  but  to  the  summer. 

'Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  III.,  sc.  3. 
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There  is  a  chaxming  suggestion  of  the  shape  of  the  butterfly's  wings  in  Mid- 
snnuaer  Night's  Dream,  Act  II.,  sc.  1,  where  Titania  bids  the  fairies : 


-Pluck  the  wings  from  punted  butterflies 


To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  the  sleeping  eyes. 

(of  the  strange  being  with  whom  she  is  enamoured). 

An  adjective  that  Shakespeare  applies  on  two  occasions  to  the  butterfly  is 
-gilded": 

And  Uugh  at  gilded  butterflies. 

King  Lear,  Act  V.,  so.  2. 
I  sai^  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly. 

Coriolanas,  Act  I.,  sc  3. 

What  particular  species  he  is  alluding  to  in  these  passages  we  cannot  tell — 
probably  to  one  of  the  Fritillaries,  and  possibly  to  the  "  High  Brown  "  (Argynnia 
adippe).  In  connection  with  this  insect  Monis  writes: — "It  has  been  well 
observed  that  all  the  best  and  highest  enjoyments  of  man  are  those  which,  com- 
ing as  they  do  direct  from  the  bounteous  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  himself,  are 
not  purchasable  with  money  or  any  other  human  commodity.  Every  aspect  under 
which  nature  is  viewed  throws  light  upon  this  remark  and  gilds  it  with  the 
unmistakable  lustre  of  truth."  The  under  side  of  the  hind-wings  of  Adippe  are 
gorgeous  with  their  large  silver  spangles  and  their  rusty  red  spots.  The  combi- 
nation of  these  as  the  insect  flutters  by  certainly  gives  the  idea  of  gilding.  Other 
adjectives  used  by  Shakespeare  in  relation  to  butterflies  are  "  painted  "  (as  above), 
and  '  summer  "  (Coriolanus,  Act  IV.,  sc.  6),  both  appropriate  enough. 

To  moths  and  their  larvae  we  find  many  allusions.  The  canker-worm 
especially  afforded  the  poet  many  apt  and  beautiful  comparisons.  Several  of  these 
refer  to  love.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  words  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night 
telling  of  tike  effect  of  unrequited  love  upon  health : 

She  never  told  her  love 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bod 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek. 

Act  II.,  sc.  4. 

There  is  wisdom  quaintly  expressed  in  the  advice  given  by  the  auspicious 
Laertes  to  bis  sister : 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
Too  oft  befora  their  buttons  be  disclosed  ; 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Hamlet,  Act  I.,  so.  8. 

In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  we  have  a  playful  conversation  upon  the 

effect  of  love  upon  the  understanding : 

Valentine. — Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  yon  : 

And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 

Methinks  should  not  be  cnrooioled  for  wise. 

Pnleru. — Yet  writers  say,  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 

The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 

Inhabits  m  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Valentine. — And  writers  say.  As  the  most  forward  bod 

Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 

£ven  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 

Is  tum'd  to  folly  ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 

And  ul  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 

In  another  passage  beautiful  and  pathetic  "  grief  "  is  the  canker.  The  unhappy 
<k>nstance  speaks  of  her  little  son  Arthur,  who  is  in  the  toils  of  his  wicked  uncle 
John: 

But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  rhnsfi  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 

King  John,  Act  III,,  so.  4. 
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In  the  2nd  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  (Act  I.,  sc.  2)  the  canter  is  "  ambition."  The 
Duke  of  Gloster,  replying  to  his  wife,  says  : 

O  Nell,  eweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  lord, 
Buiish  the  canker  of  smbitious  thoughts. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  play  (Act  III.,  sc.  1)  it  is  diaappoi/ntment.  The- 
unfortunate  Henry  exclaims,  when  ill  news  comes  from  France : 

Thus  are  laj  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud 
And  caterpillan  eat  my  leaves  away. 

In  Hamlet  it  is  overwrought  feeling.  The  gentle  Ophelia,  mourning  for  the 
strange  behaviour  of  her  lover,  says  (Act  III.,  sc.  1) : 

And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  Buck'd  the  honey  oi  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  soverei^  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  ecstasy. 

And  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  it  is  death  : 

Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbsj  grace  and  rude  will ; 
And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  the  plant. 

Other  passages  in  which  reference  to  the  canker  is  made  are  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Act  IIL,  sc.  2 ;  2nd  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.,  Act  II.,  sc.  2,  and  Act 
IV.,  8C.  4;  1st  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.,  Act  II.,  sc.  5 ;  Coriolanus,  Act  IV.,  sc  6  ; 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I.,  sc.  1. 

In  England  the  larva  of  one  of  the  plume  moths,  Pterophorua  rhododactylua, 
feeds  in  the  buds  of  the  rose.  There  is  a  variety  of  small  moths  that  infest  the 
blossoms,  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.     Among  them  are : 

TOBTBIOUTA.  TmmMA. 


Gbouktbina. 

Artielea  badiata. 

"        derivata. 
Cideria  piittacata. 

"      fulvata. 


Lampronia  quadripuiuteUa. 
Colophora  gryphipauKtUa. 


Antithetia  cehroleueana. 
Pardia  tripunetana. 
Spilonota  roborana, 

"         rotacolana, 
Hedya  pauptrana. 
Gratia  Btrgmanniana. 

"        holmiana. 
Peronea  varicgana. 

Of  larvae  that  feed  upon  the  flower-buds  of  the  apple,  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive is  that  of  the  Figure  of  Eight  Moth  (Diloha  ceruCeocephala),  one  of  the  Bom- 
byces.  This  insect  is  so  destructive  that  it  was  called  by  Linnaeus,  the  "  Pest  of 
Pomona."  The  larvae  of  the  Winter  Moth  {Cheimatobia  brumata)  are  also  very 
injurious.  Immediately  after  they  are  hatched  they  make  their  way  to  the 
unopened  buds  and  burrow  in  them,  concealing  themselves  fiom  sight.  The 
Green  Pug  {EupUkecia  rectangulata)  is  another  objectionable  insect: — "The 
larva  feeding  in  the  young  buds  of  the  apple-trees,  devouring  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  protecting  itself  by  tying  together  the  petals  "  {Stainton'a  Manual, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  92).  By  the  caterpillars  of  a  tiny  moth  Hyponomeuta  padellvs, 
belonging  to  the  Tineina,  the  apple-trees  are  not  unfrequently  entirely  stripped 
of  their  foliage.  Besides  the  insects  already  named,  at  least  15  species,  belonging 
to  the  groups  Tortricina  and  Tineina,  infest  the  English  orchards. 

In  King  Richard  II.,  by  a  striking  metaphor  England  is  represented  as  a 
disordered  garden,  over-run  with  caterpillars  (Act  III ,  sc.  4).  Twice  the  word 
"  caterpillar  "  is  used  by  Shakespeare  as  one  of  contempt ;  in  1st  Part  of  K.  Henry 
IV.,  Act  II.,  sc.  2,  and  in  2nd  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.,  Act  IV.,  sc.  4. 

I  find  the  word  "moth"  used  three  times:  In  the  Merchavt  of  Venice, 
"  Thus  has  the  candle  singed  the  moth,"  Act  II.,  sc.  9 ;  in  Othdlo  where  Desde- 
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mona  speaks  of  herself  as  a  "  moth  of  peace,"  Act  I.,  sc.  3 ;  and  in  Ccyriolatiua^ 
"  You  would  be  another  Penelope,  yet  they  say  all  the  yarn  she  spun,  in  Ulysses' 
absence,  did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths,"  Act  I.,  sc.  4,  The  reference  in  this  last 
passage  is  probably  to  the  tapestry  moth,  Tinea  tapetzelia. 

DiFTJEBA. — The  most  numerous  of  Shakespeare's  entomological  allusions  are 
to  Uie  two-winged  flies.  As  a  fitting  image  of  littleness  and  meanness  he  makes 
use  of  the  gnat,  as  where  Simonides  says  that  princes  who  are  not  given  to  hos- 
pitaUty : 

Are  like  to  gonta  whioh  make  a  sonnd,  but  killed. 
Are  wondered  at. 

Fenoles,  Prkice  of  Tyre,  Act  II.,  80.  3. 

And  where  Biron  mocking  at  the  love-sick  King  of  Navarre : 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat. 

Love's  labour's  lost.  Act  IV.,  sc.  3. 

Bat  the  diminutive  is  used  with  much  feeling  and  affection,  where  Imogen, 
speaking  of  the  departure  of  her  banished  lord,  says  : 

1  would  have  broke  my  eye-8trin(;B ;  crack 'd  them,  bat 
To  look  upon  him  ;  till  the  diminution 

Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle. 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  be  bad  melted  from 

The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air.  t 

"Oymbeline,"  Act  I.,  so.  4. 

There  is  knowledge  both  of  human  nature  and  of  natural  history,  in  the  re- 
buke which  Ajitipholus  of  Syracuse  administered  to  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 

Do  use  you  for  m^  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 

Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 

And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 

When  the  sun  shines,  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport. 

Bat  creep  in  crannies,  when  he  hides  his  beams. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  II.,  so.  2. 

The  Flea  {PvZex  irritana)  is  spoken  of  in  at  any  rate  seven  passages : — ^"Henry 
v.,"  Act  XL,  sa  3,  and  Act  III.,  sc.  7  ;  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  IV.,"  sc 
2;  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  III.,  sc.  4;  "  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,"  Act  IV..  sc  3 ; 
"Taming  the  Shrew,"  Act  V.,  sc.  3,  and  1st  Part  K.  Henry  IV.,  Act  IL,  sc  1 ; 
always  in  a  trifling  sense. 

Shakespeare's  allusions  to  the  breeze-fly  or  gad-fly  of  the  ox  (Tabamu 
hovinus)  are  forcible.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida  Nestor,  replying  to  Agamemnon, 
to  illustrate  the  difference  between  "  valour's  show"  and  "  valour's  worth,"  says 
that  in  Fortune's 

-  ray  and  brightness 


The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wi 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 


And  flies  flee  under  shade,  why  then  the  thin^;  of  courage 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize. 

Act  I.,  sc.  3. 

And  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Scams  cries  out  against  the  Egyptian  Qaeen 
who  was  hastening  from  the  fight  off  Actium : 

Yon  ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypt 

The  brize  upon  her  like  a  cow  in  June 
Hoists  sails  and  flies. 

Of  the  many  allusions  to  flies  made  by  Shakespeare,  some  are  used  in  a 
slighting  and  contemptuous  sense,  as  when  Timon  of  Athens  calls  his  fcJse  Mends 

Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolvex,  meek  bears. 
Yon  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies. 

Act  III.,  le.  Sw 
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Or  when  La  Pucelle  says  of  the  dead  Talbot,  whom  Sir  W.  Lucy  had  en- 
quired for  under  many  sounding  titles  : 

Here  is  a  silly,  stately  style  indeed  ! 

The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kincrdoms  hath. 

Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 

Him,  that  thou  magnifies^  with  all  these  titles, 

Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Ut  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.,  Act  IV.,  so.  7. 

Occasionally  the  references  are  made  vindictively,  as  when  lago  exclaims : 

"  Call  upon  her  father. 

Rouse  him;  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight, 
Proclaim  him  on  the  streets,  incense  her  kinsmen, 
And  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwells, 
Plague  him  with  flies." 

Othello,  Act  I,  so.  1. 

At  one  time  the  fecundity  of  flies  in  hot  weather,  affords  the  poet  an  apt 
simile  to  denote  the  fickle  populace: 

Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning,  mis-proud  York, 
The  c<immon  people  swarm  like  summer-flies ; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  7 
And  who  shines  now,  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

3rd  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.,  Act  II.,  so.  6. 

At  another  it  serves  to  indicate  excessive  conceit.  Biron  says  of  "figures 
fjEuatastical :" 

These  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V.,  sc  2. 

Often  the  allusion  has  a  tragic  ring,  as  when  poor  blinded  Gloster  cries  in 
his  despair : 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods  ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

£ing  Lear,  Act  IV.,  sc.  1. 

And  when,  in  Oymbeline  Sicilius  Leonatus,  addressing  Jupiter,  says : 

No  more  thou  thunder-master  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies. 

Act  v.,  so.  4. 

Among  the  references  to  flies  are  two  that  show  how  closely  Shakespeare 

had  observed  these  insects.     In  K.  Henry  V.,  Act  V.,  sa  1,  he  places  in  the  mouth 

of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  the  words :     . 

Like  flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though 
The^  have  their  eyes ;  and  then  they  will  endure  handling, 
Which  before  womd  not  abide  looking  on. 

St.  Bartholemew's  day  comes  on  the  24Ah  of  August ;  under  the  old  style  it 
would  be  September  4th,  when  the  flies  in  the  cool  English  autumn  would  be 
growing  dull  and  sluggish.  But  an  allusion  shewing  more  close  attention  even 
than  that  is  found  in  Othello,  Act  IV.,  sc.  2. 


O,  ay,  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles. 

That  quicken  even  in  blowing. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  knows  that  the  flesh-fly,  Sarcophaga  camaria  is 
ovo-viviparous ;  but  Shakespeare  knew  it. 

The  sheep-tick,  Melophagtbs  ovinua  is  mentioned  once  in  the  plays. 

I  would  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

TroiluB  and  Cressida,  Act  III.,  so.  8. 

Other  references  to  flies  will  be  found  in  The  Tempest,  Act  III,  sc.  2  •  As 
You  Like  It,  Act  IV.,  sc  1 ;  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.,  sc.  3 ;  King  John,  Act'lV 
gc  1 ;  2nd  Part  K.  Henry  IV.,  Act  III.,  sc  1 ;  2nd  Part  of  K.  Hemy  VI,  Act  I.' 
gc.  2 ;    TroUus  and  Cressida,  Act  II.,  sc.  3  ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IL,  sc.  2 
and  Act  HI,  sc  2  ;  C^mbeline,  Act  IV.,  sc  2 ;  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  IIL,'8C  2 
and  Act  V.,  sc  2;  PencJes.  prince  of  Tyre,  Act  IV.,  sc  1,  and  Act  IV.,  sc.  4; 
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King  Lear,  Act  IV.,  sc.  6 ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.,  sc.  3,  and  Act  II.,  sc..  4  ; 
Hamlet,  Act  II.,  sc.  2,  Act  IV.,  sc.  3,  Act  V.  sc.  1,  and  Act  V.,  sc  2,  and  Titus 
Andronicus,  Act  IV.,  sc.  1. 

CoLEOPTEBA. — Shakespeare's  allusions  to  beetles  are  very  fine  and  telling. 
What  can  be  more  so  than  this : 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  raminona 
The  shard-borne  beetle  with  bis  drowsy  hum 
Hath  rung  nif^ht's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Macbeth,  Act  III.,  sc.  4. 

The  expression  "  shard-borne,"  is  not  quite  correct.  The  elytra  of  the  beetle 
MB  uplifted  during  flight,  it  is  true ;  but  the  gauzy  wings  that  ply  beneath  ihem 
we  the  sustaining  and  propelling  instruments.  What  particular  species  of  beetle 
(if  any),  Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind  when  he  penned  these  words  we  cannot 
telL  The  Dor-beetle,  Oeotrttpea  atercorarius,  is  a  striking  object,  and  flies  in  the 
dusk,  and  may  have  attracted  his  attention. 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  than  the  reference  given  above,  is  that  to  LwmpyriB 
noetUnea: 

The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineSectnal  fire. 

Ibid,  Act  I,  sc.  1. 

Another  fine  passage  is  found  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  III.,  sc.  1. 

Dar'st  thon  die  ? 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Here,  of  course  the  intention  is  not  to  give  an  increased  idea  of  the  pains  of 
the  beetle,  but  to  make  us  think  less  of  the  death-throes  of  the  giant — ^tne  giant 
tnffers  as  little  as  the  beetle. 

What  a  conception  of  depth  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  words : 

How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles. 

King  Lear,  Act  IV.,  sc.  6 

Bpr  Caliban  in  The  Tempest,  Act  I.,  sc.  2,  and  by  the  fairies  in  Midsummer 
Night  8  I>ream,  beetles  are  spoken  of  as  things  to  be  dreaded. 

In  the  2nd  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  II.,  sc.  4,  there  is  a  very  curious 
metaphor : 

His  face  is  Lncifer's  privy  kitchen. 

Where  he  doth  nothing  bat  roast  malt-worms. 

The  malt-worms  are  the  larvae  of  Tenebrio  molitor  and  Tenebrio  ohscurvs. 

Other  references  to  beetles  will  be  found  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act 
in.,  sc.  1 ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  IV.,  sc.  1 ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  III., 
8c2;  and  Cymbeline,  Act  III.,  sc.  3. 

Hemipteka. — In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I.,  sc  1,  is  an  amusing 

play  upon  the  word   "  luce."      Slender  exalting  Robert  Shallow,  "  Justice  of 

the  Peace  and  coram,"  and  "  <yiMt-alorum,"  and  "ratolnrum"  and  "armigero,"  says: 

AH  his  taeeeaton,  gaae  before  him,  have  done  't ;  and  all  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him,  may; 
Aey  may  give  the  dozen  white  luoes  in  their  coat. 

To  which  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the  Welsh  chaplain  replies : 

Hie  dozen  white  looses  do  become  an  old  coat  well,  it  agrees  well  passant ;  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to 
Bin,  and  signifies — love. 

The  passage  shews  that  Shakespeare  had  not  forgotten  his  early  escapade,, 
and  angry  slur  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote : 

If  lousy  is  Incy,  as  some  folks  miscall  it. 
Then  Lxmy  is  lousy  whatever  befall  it. 
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.  The  "  luce"  is,  of  course,  the  fleur-de-lis,  or  flower-de-luce,  axid  the  "  coat," 
Robert  Shallow's  coat  of  arms.  In  the  association  of  the  "  familiar  beast,"  with 
"  love,"  we  are  reminded  of  the  "  lousy  and  lecherous"  of  one  of  our  modem 
ballad-writers. 

Shakespeare  makes  at  least  eight  allasions  to  the  louse.  One  of  them  con- 
veys^the  strongest  expression  of  contempt  that  can  possibly  be  imagined :  "  I 
care  not'' to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar."  (i.  e.  of  a  man  afflicted  with  loathsome 
diseases).    Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  V.,  sc.  1. 

Obthopteba. — "  Shall  we  be  merry  ?"  asks  Prince  Henry  in  1st  Part  of  K. 
Henry  IV.,  Act  IL,  sc.  4  "As  merry  as  crickets,"  answers  Poins.  The  cheerful 
note  of  the  cricket  {Acheixi,  domeatica),  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the 
notched  edges  of  the  insect's  upper  wings,  must  have  been  a  familiar  sound  to 
Shakespeare.  When  all  is  quiet  around  the  hearth  the  note  arises  in  many  an 
Elnglish  dwelling.  But  a  very  slight  noise  will  startle  the  insect,  and  cause  a 
cessation  of  its  music.  So  the  little  Mamillius  in  a  Winter's  Tale,  says  that  he 
will  tell  his  story  so  softly,  that  "  yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it,"  Act  II.,  sc.  1. 

Amongst  the  equipments  of  Queen  Mab  is  a  "  whip  of  cricket  bone."  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  Act  I.,  sc.  4.  The  "  winter  cricket"  is  spoken  of  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Act  IV.,  sc.  3. 

I  find  but  one  allusion  to  locusts — that  made  by  lago  when  speaking  of 
Othello  and  his  countrymen. 

These  Moon  are  changeable  in  their  willi :— fill  thj  pune  with  mooer  :  the  food  that  to  him  now 
it  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  ooloquintida. — Othedlo,  Act  I,  sc  3. 

The  species  mentioned  here  is  doubtless  (Edipoda  TnigrcUorma,  which  often 
visits  Morocco,  and  is  used  for  food. 

The  grasshopper  is  mentioned  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  Act  I.,  sc.  4,  where  the 
'Cover  of  Queen  Mab's  wagon  is  said  to  be  made  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers. 

Abachnida. — In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have  an  instance  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  great  poet  could  draw,  even  from  the  work  of  a  disgusting  insect, 
a  fitting  illustration  to  enhance  the  attractions  of  an  admired  lady. 

'  Here,  in  her  hair, 


^e  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh,  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs. 

Act  IIL,  sc  2. 

A  diflerent  kind  of  weaving  is  spoken  of  in  the  2nd  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI., 
Act  IIL,  sc.  1  : 

My  brain  more  bnsj  than  the  labouring  spider 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

And  in  Othello,  Act  IL,  sc.  1,  where  lago  says  to  himself, 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this 

Will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Oassio. 

And  yet  again  in  K.  Henry  VIII.,  Act,  I.,  sc  1,  where  it  is  said  of  Wolsey : 

-  Spider-like 


Out  of  his  self -drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note 
The  foroe  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way. 

With  wonderful  effect  Shakespeare  makes  use  of  the  Spider  in  shewing  the 
power  of  imagination. 


_  There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'a,  and  one  may  drink,  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 


1  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
IB  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 


How  he  hath  drank,  he  cracks  his  gotse,  his  sides,  _ 

and  seen  the  spi( 

Winter's  Tale,  Aot  II.,  ac.  1. 


With  violent  hefts : — I  have  drunk  and  seen  the  spider. 
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In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  V.,  sc.  2,  is  a  reference  to  Arachne.  Arachne, 
wxording  to  the  ancients,  was  the  daughter  of  Idmon,  a  Lydian.  She  was  a 
skilful  spinner,  and  contended  with  Pallas.  Defeated  and  chagrined,  she  hanged 
herself,  and  was  turned  into  a  spider. 

In  King  John,  Act  IV.,  sc.  3,  Hubert  suspected  of  murdering  Prince  Arthur, 
is  told  that 

The  smallest  thread, 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb, 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee. 

Other  passages  referring  to  spiders  may  be  found  in  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Act  II.,  sc.  3 ;  King  Richard  II.,  Act  III.,  sc.  2 ;  King  Richard  III.,  Act 
L,8C.  2,  and  Act  IL,  sc.  4;  Cymbeline,  Act  17.,  sc.  2 ;  King  Lear,  Act  IV.,  sc  6  ; 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I.  sc.  4,  and  Act  II.,  sc.  6. 

Scorpions  are  spoken  of  in  Macbeth,  Act  III.,'sc.  4 ;  2nd  Part  of  K  Henry 
VI.,  Act  III.,  se  2 ;  and  Cymbeline,  Act  V.,  sc.  6. 

It  is  evident  that  Shakespeare,  in  his  walks  around  Stratford  and  on  the 
pleasant  banks  of  Avon,  had  found  food  for  reflection  in  the  appearances  cmd  habits 
of  the  commoner  insect  tribes.  His  were  the  observing  eye  and  the  contempla- 
tive mind ;  and  with  marvellous  power  he  turned  the  knowledge  of  insect-life  that 
he  acquired  to  account,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  men  of  his  own 
day,  and  of  after  generations.     He  was  one  who  could  find 

ToDgnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  mnnioff  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  i;ood  in  eTerTthing. 

And  we  are  happy  in  that  he  has,  in  so  many  instances,  interpreted  these 
tongues,  trajislated  these  books,  written  down  the  sermons  and  pointed  out  the 
good  for  us. 

Enemies  of  the  Grain  Aphis.— Prof.  H  Garman,  Entomologist  and  Botan- 
ist of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  a  paper  on  the  grain 
loose  (Siphonophora  avense)  has  the  following  to  say  about  its  natural  enemies : 

The  helplessness  of  plant  lice  makes  tbem  the  prey  of  many  predaceous  and 
parasitic  insects.  A  visit  to  infested  wheat  fields  in  June  showed  great  numbers 
of  these  present  among  the  lice.  Undoubtedly  the  injury  to  grain  was 
very  much  lessened  by  the  work  of  these  friends  of  ours,  yet,  as  we  have  shown, 
lice  still  exist  in  the  fields,  and  they  are  liable  again  to  assume  destructive 
numbers. 

Chief  among  the  enemies  of  the  grain  louse  are  certain  small,  dark-coloured, 
fonr-winged  flies,  which  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  common  honey  bee. 
These  little  flies  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the  plant  lice,  placing  a  single 
«gg  in  each  louse,  and  from  the  eggs  come  small  grubs  which  live  in  the  interior  of 
their  host,  finally  emerging  after  its  death  as  egg-laying  flies.  Grain  lice  infested 
with  these  grubs  become  swollen,  assume  a  brown  colour,  and  by  some  means  are 
fastened  to  the  plants,  where  they  remain  as  empty  skins  after  the  parasite 
«meiges. 

Small  two-winged  flies,  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  with  brassy 
brown  thorax,  and  with  the  abdomen  striped  crosswise  with  black  and  yellow, 
also  do  good  service  in  destroying  the  lice.  They  scatter  their  eggs  among  the 
colonies,  and  from  these  hatch  greenish  larvae,  which  destroy  the  lice  by  seizing 
them  and  sucking  their  juices. 

The  lady  bugs  in  both  larval  and  adult  stages  devour  the  lice  bodily.  Several 
species  of  these  beetles  were  common  in  the  fields,  but  the  most  conspicuous  from 
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size  and  abundance,  was  the  nine-spotted  lady  bug  (  Cocdnella  9-notata).  It 
may  be  recognized  by  the  arrangement  of  the  nine  black  spots  on  the  brown 
wing  covers — four  on  each  side,  the  ninth  just  behind  the  thorax  and  overlying 
the  middle  line.  It  is  very  nearly  a  half  sphere  in  shape.  The  other  species  are 
like  it  in  general  shape,  but  differ  in  details  of  colour  and  markings.  A  small  list 
of  other  insects  which  do  more  or  less  good  in  destroying  the  aphides  could  be 
^ven,  but  this  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  more  abundant  and  useful  of  our 
insect  friends. 

Birds  have  been  thought  to  destroy  the  lice,  but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
their  doing  so.  Most  birds  depend  on  larger  insects,  and  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  the  small  species,  such  as  warblers,  eat  plant  lice  of  any  kind.  Excepting 
the  Maryland  yellow-throat,  birds  of  this  family  rarely  occur  in  our  grain  fields, 
80  that  we  can  hope  nothing  from  their  help.  The  English  sparrow,  with  its 
clumsy  beak  and  grain-eating  propensity,  certainly  does  no  good  in  this  direction. 


BxPERiMENTS  WITH  Arsenites. — In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Expeiiraent  Station  for  August,  1890,  Prof.  Gillette  gives  an  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting account  of  a  series  of  experiments  that  he  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  use  of  aisenites  in  the  warfare  against  noxious  insects. 

"  Paris  green,  he  says,  was  brought  into  prominence  as  an  insecticide  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  in  1869,  and  London  purple  in  1877.  Arsenious  acid 
(white  arsenic)  was  successfully  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Canker-worm  as- 
early  as  1875  and  is  still  frequently  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  insects. 
During  these  years  the  arsenites  have  arisen  to  the  first  rank  as  insect  destroyers. 
They  have  been  largely  experimented  with  by  entomologists  and  widely  used  by 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  and  yet  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proportions  in  which  each  may  by  safely  applied  to  diflferent  plants  for  the  des- 
truction of  insects.  In  fact  a  serious  oI:«tacle  in  the  way  of  a  more  free  and 
successful  use  of  the  arsenites  has  been  their  liability  to  injure  tender  foliage, 
even  when  applied  very  dilute.  In  the  experiments  of  the  past  two  seasons, 
herein  reported,  I  have  given  much  attention  to  the  finding  of  some  method  of 
applying  these  poisons  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  foliage  without  les.sening  their 
effectiveness  in  destroying  insect  life,  and  the  success  met  with  in  this  direction 
has  been  most  gratifying.  I  also  give  the  results  of  experiments  to  determine  rela- 
tive injuries  to  foliage  from  applications  of  the  arsenites  when  freshly  mixed  and 
when  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days  before  being  applied;  to  show  the  effect  upon  foli- 
age by  adding  paste  or  soap  to  arsenical  mixtures ;  to  show  the  effects  of  sun,  dew 
and  rain  upon  foliage  treated  with  arsenical  mixtures ;  to  show  whether  or  not 
it  is  practical  and  safe,  so  far  as  injury  to  the  plant  is  concerned,  to  mix  the  ar- 
senites with  insecticides  that  kill  by  external  contact ;  and  to  show  the  effects  of 
combining  the  arsenites  with  fungicides." 

After  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  various  experiments,^be  arrives  at  the- 
following  conclusions : — 

"  I.  The  oldest  leaves  are  most  susceptible  to  injury  from  arsenical  a/pplicoi- 
tions.  They  often  turn  yellow  and  drop  witliout  showing  the  burnt  spotted 
appearance* 

18.  Dews,  and  probably  direct  sunlight,  vnerease  the  injuries  done  by  the 
arsenites  to  foliage. 


*  I  have  put  in  italics  those  ooQnln  '^nB  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
iported.  Conoemin/;  the  others  thinJ^  .ae  doubt,  and  further 
wtively  the  fact*  *«  1»  e^^ 


poativeijr 


be  well  proven  from  the  experiments  here- 
'    experiments  are  necessary  to  determino 
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9.  Leaves  kept  perfectly  dry  can  hardly  be  injured  by  the  arsenites,  even 
when  they  are  applied  very  abundantly. 

4.  Applications  made  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  in  the  bright  sunlight  do 
not  injure  foliage  more  than  when  applied  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 

6.  The  only  efiect  of  a  heavy  rain  or  dashing  shower  following  an  applica- 
tion of  one  of  the  arsenites  is  to  lessen  the  injury  to  foliage. 

6.  Leaves  suffering  from  a  fungous  disease  are  more  susceptible  to  injury 
than  are  healthy  leaves. 

7.  When  freshly  mixed  and  applied,  London  purple  is  most  and  white 
arsenic  is  least  injwrious  to  foliage. 

8.  White  arsenic  in  solution  should  not  be  used  upon  foliage  without  first 
adding  lime,  Bordeaux  mixtu/re  or  some  other  substance  to  prevent  its  injurious 
ejects  upon  foliage. 

9.  White  arsenic,  if  oUowed  to  stand  many  days  in  waier  before  being 
applied,  tvUl  do  far  greater  harm  to  foliage  than  if  applied  as  soon  as  mixed 

10.  Lime  added  to  London  purple  or  Paris  green  i/n  water  greatly  lessens 
the  injury  that  these  poisons  would  otherwise  do  to  foliage. 

11.  Lime  added  to  a  mixture  of  white  arsenic  in  water  vnll  greatly  in- 
enase  the  injury  that  this  poison  wovZd  otherwise  do  to  foliajge.  If  the  arsenic 
iscUlin  solution,  the  lime  untl  then  lessen  the  injury,  as  i/n  the  case  of  London 
purple  or  Paris  green. 

12.  London  purple  (Paris  green  and  white  arsenic  have  not  yet  been 
tried)  can  he  used,  at  least,  eight  or  ten  times  as  strong  without  injury  to  foliage 
if  applied  in  common  Bordeaux  miodure  instead  of  water. 

13.  The  arsenites  cannot  by  any  ordinary  method  be  successfully  mixed  in 
a  kerosene  emulsion. 

14.  The  arsenites  mix  readily  in  resin  compounds  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
more  injurious  to  foliage  than  as  ordinarily  applied  in  water. 

15.  The  arsenites  in  strong  soapy  mixtures  do  considerably  more  damage 
to  foliage  than  when  applied  in  water  only. 

16.  The  arsenites  mix  readily  in  carbonate  of  copper  solution  and  do  not 
seem  to  do  more  harm  than  when  applied  in  water  only. 

17.  London,  purple  in  sulphate  of  copper  solution  does  vastly  more  harm 
than  when  applied  in  water  only. 


HoNET  Bees  and  Arsenicals  used  as  Sprats. — Mr.  H.  O.  Kruschke,  of 
Janeau  county,  Wisconsin,  in  the  American  Garden  for  January,  1890,  p.  57, 
warns  prospective  sprayers  that  the  first  man  caught  applying  arsenic  to  trees  in 
full  bloom  will  be  prosecuted — reasoning  that  the  spraying  of  such  trees  will  result 
in  the  storage  by  the  bees  of  poisoned  honey,  the  consumption  of  which  will  be 
dangerous. 

In  our  Report  for  last  year,  (1889,  page  87)  we  quoted  from  Insect  Life  an 
account  from  Prof.  Webster  of  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  without  any  ill  results 
to  either  bees  or  honey.  \"  The  prevailing  belief,"  says  Insect  Life, "  is,  however, 
the  other  way,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  serious  destruction  of  bees  has 
resulted  from  spraying.  In  the  case  of  the  apple,  particularly,  the  application 
should  not  be  made  until  the  bloom  has  begun  to  fall,  when  no  injury  will  be 
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likely  to  result.  It  was  because  of  the  possibility  of  danger  that  in  the  b^[inning 
we  were  very  slow  to  recommend  the  wholesaJe  spraying  of  orchards  with  the 
arsenical  mixtures,  but  experience  has  shown  here,  as  in  other  cases,  judicious 
and  cautious  use  is  attended  only  with  benefit,  and  that  the  possible  harm  is  re- 
duced to  such  a  minimum  as  to  {dmost  justify  its  being  left  out  of  consideration." 


Ant  Hills  and  Slugs. — I  have  resorted  to  many  expedients  to  get  rid  of 
the  ant  hills  that  disfigure  my  lawn  and  sometimes  seriously  injure  plants  and 
shrubs,  and  have  finally  succeeded  in  conquering  them.  I  first  hive  them, — 
break  up  the  nest  pretty  thoroughly  and  if  it  is  near  the  roots  of  a  plant  draw  as 
much  of  the  debris  as  possible  a  little  way  from  it  and  turn  over  it  a  large  plant 
jar.  The  ants  will  promptly  appropriate  the  jar,  remove  their  larvas  to  it,  and 
fill  it  with  pellets  oi  earth.  I  then  drench  this  with  kerosene  emulsion  reduced 
to  a  strength  of  2  to  3  per  cent.,  which  will  kill  every  ant  thoroughly  drenched 
with  it.  It  is  more  destructive  to  them  than  pure  kerosene,  which  does  not 
adhere  to  them.     In  this  way  I  have  thoroughly  conquered  the  ants. 

The  rose  slug  and  the  currant  worm  I  keep  completely  under  by  use  of 
hellebore,  a  tablespoon'ful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  forcing  it  violently  among  the 
foliage  with  a  hydropult.  Commencing  in  the  spring  before  I  can  find  a  slug  or  a 
worm,  and  repeating  the  drenching  once  a  week  for  three  or  four  weeks,  I  can 
destroy  them  completely  before  they  do  any  damage.  On  one  hundred  roses  I 
was  able  this  spring  to  find  only  two  slugs,  while  the  foliage  of  some  common 
sorts  I  did  not  spray  was  completely  destroyed. — [M.  G.  Read,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
n  Insect  Life. 

Good  Insectivorous  Birds. — The  following  birds  are  to  be  classed  among 
the  most  helpful  kinds  in  the  general  warfare  against  insects :  Robins,  for  cut 
and  other  earth  worms.  Swallows,  uight-hawks  and  purple  martins,  for  moth 
catchers.  Pewees,  for  striped  cucumber  bugs.  Wood  thrushes  and  wrens,  for 
cut  worms.  Cat  birds,  for  tent  caterpillars.  Meadow  larks,  crows  and  wood- 
peckers, for  wireworms.  Blue-throated  buntings,  for  canker  worms.  Black,  red- 
winged  birds,  jays,  pigeons,  doves,  and  chippies — strawberry  pests.  Quail,  for 
chinch  bugs  and  locusts.  Whip-poor-wills,  for  moths.  Hawks,  all  night  birds,  owls, 
tanagers,  black-winged  summer  red  birds,  etc. — curculios.  There  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  following  insect  pest  destroyers :  Indigo  birds,  nut  crackers,  fly 
catchers,  chimney  swifts,  chipping  and  song  sparrows,  black  birds,  mocking  birds 
and  orioles. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  for  every  bird  which  is  injurious  to  fruit  that  is 
killed,  there  are  a  hundred  killed  that  are  beneficial.  Of  course  the  whole  life  of 
the  bird  must  be  considered,  for  very  many  are  fruit  eaters.  The  only  question 
is,  does  the  bird,  on  the  whole,  do  most  damage  or  good  ? 

The  man  who  indiscriminately  kills  the  birds  in  his  orchard  and  berry  patch 
is  not  fit  to  live,  and  he  will  surely  lose  more  than  he  will  gain  even  from  a 
financial  point  of  view. — Prairie  Farmer. 


Resistance  to  cold  bt  a  Caterpillar. — Mr.  Otto  Dugger,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn.,  gives  in  Insect  Life  the  following  instance  of  resistance  to  extreme 
cold  by  a  caterpillar  of  the  Dusky  Spilosoma  {8.  fidiginosa,  Linn) : — "  December 
3,  1889.    Found  to-day  in  a  little  depression  of  the  soil  a  clear  cake  of  ice,  and 
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imbedded  in  it  the  larva  of  the  above  species.  By  means  of  a  hot  iron  I  separated 
a  cabe  of  ice  with  the  inclosed  larva,  and  took  it  to  my  office.  The  caterpillar 
was  entirely  and  solidly  inclosed  by  the  ice ;  no  air-spaces  could  be  detected 
among  the  hair.  How  long  the  caterpillar  had  been  inclosed  I  could  not  say. 
Left  the  cube  of  ice  in  front  of  my  window,  where  the  temperature  sunk  for  two 
days  to  11°  below  zero.  Later  the  weather  moderated,  and  during  the  day  a  little 
ice  would  melt  near  the  caterpillar,  bat  never  exposing  it  to  the  air.  After  being 
inclosed  for  fourteen  days,  I  carefully  melted  the  ice  and  removed  the  caterpillar 
to  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  larva  was  crawling 
about,  not  injured  in  the  least.  Yet,  to  escape  further  experimeatation,  it  has 
shown  good  sense  and  spun  up,  and  transformed  into  a  pup^;  healthy  to  all 
appearances." 


Saw-fly  Borer  ik  Wheat. — Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  Entomologist,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  describes  a  new  saw-fly  working  in  wheat,  known  as 
Gephus  pygmseus,  order  Hymenoptera,  of  the  family  Tenthredinidae  as  follows 

An  insect  destructive  to  wheat,  but  previously  unknown  in  this  country,  has 
appeaj-ed  in  considerable  numbers  on  uie  Cornell  University  farm.  I  do  not 
luiow  of  its  occurrence  anywhere  else  in  this  State  ;  but  as  it  is  extremely  abun- 
dant here,  it  is  doubtless  spread  over  a  considerable  area.  It  was  first  observed 
in  this  locality  two  years  ago  by  one  of  our  students,  the  late  Mr.  S.  H.  Grossman 
while  making  an  investigation  of  wheat  insects.  Mr.  Grossman's  studies,  how- 
ever, were  sadly  terminated  before  he  had  carried  his  investigations  of  this 
apecies  very  far ;  and  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  him. 

On  examining  the  stalks  of  wheat  at  harvest  time  by  splitting  them  through- 
out their  length,  it  was  found  that  some  of  them  had  been  tunnelled  by  an  insect 
larva.  This  larva  had  eaten  a  passage  through  each  of  the  joints  so  that  it  could 
pass  freely  from  one  end  of  the  cavity  of  the  straw  to  the  other.  In  addition  to 
tunnelling  the  joints  they  had  also  fed  more  or  less  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
straw  between  the  joints ;  and.  Scattered  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cav- 
ity of  the  straw,  except  the  smaller  part  near  the  head,  were  to  be  seen  yellowish 
particles,  the  excrement  of  the  insect. 

If  infested  straws  be  examined  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  ripening  of  the 
wheat,  the  cause  of  this  injury  can  be  found  at  work  within  them.  It  is  at  that 
time  a  yellowish,  milky-white  worm,  varying  in  size  from  1-5  inch  (5  mm.)  to  J 
inch  (12  mm.)  in  length.  The  smaller  ones  may  not  have  bored  through  a  single 
joint ;  while  the  larger  ones  will  have  tunnelled  all  of  them,  except,  perhaps,  the 
one  next  to  the  ground. 

As  the  grain  becomes  ripe  the  larva  works  its  way  towards  the  ground,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  harvest  the  greater  number  of  them  have  penetrated  to  the  root. 
Here  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  straw  they  make  preparations  for 
passing  the  winter,  and  even  for  their  escape  from  the  straw  the  following  year. 
This  last  is  done  by  cutting  the  straw  circularly  on  the  inside,  nearly  severing  it 
a  short  distance,  varying  from  one-half  inch  to  one  inch  from  the  ground.  If  the 
wheat  were  growing  wild,  the  winter  winds  would  cause  the  stalk  to  break  ofi'at 
this  point,  and  thus  the  insect  after  it  had  reached  the  adult  stage  in  the  following 
year  could  easily  escape ;  while  but  for  this  cut,  it  would  be  very  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  within  the  straw.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  straw  is 
cat  by  the  reaper  before  it  is  broken  off  at  this  point,  and  consequently  that 
breaking  off  does  not  occur.  If,  however,  there  is  a  strong  wind  just  before  the 
harvest  and  after  the  straws  have  been  cut  in  this  manner  by  the  insects,  they 
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are  very  liable  to  break  off ;  the  lodging  of  the  grain  may,  therefore,  be  largely 
due  to  the  injuries  of  this  insect.  In  one  field  just  before  the  harvest  I  observed 
a  large  number  of  isolated  straws  lying  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  there  was  not 
the  general  breajcing  down  of  the  grain  characteristic  of  wind  and  rain ;  but 
distributed  through  the  grain  that  was  standing  there  was  k  large  number  of 
isolated  straws  that  were  lodged.  A  careful  examination  showed  that  this 
breaking  down  of  the  grain,  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  was  directly  due  to  the 
injuries  of  this  insect.  In  many  cases  the  straws  had  been  broken  off  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  ground,  and  before  the  larva  had  made  the  characteristic 
circular  cut  near  the  root.  An  examination  of  these  straws  showed  that  the 
larva  had  eaten  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  softer  inner  part  of  the  straw  for  a  short 
distance,  thus  making  a  weak  place  which  was  easily  broken.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  larva  obtains  a  greater  part  of  its  nourishment  by  tunnelling  the  joints 
of  the  straw  and  does  not  eat  enough  of  the  straw  in  any  place  to  cause  it  to 
break  until  it  makes  the  circular  cut  near  the  ground  described  above. 

After  the  circular  cut  has  been  made,  the  larva  fills  the  cavity  of  the  straw 
just  below  it  for  a  short  distance  with  a  plug  of  borings.  Between  this  plug  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  cavity  of  the  straw  there  is  a  place  measuring  about  one- 
half  inch  in  length  (10  mm.  to  15  mm.)  It  is  here  that  the  insect  passes  th& 
winter.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  straw  and  making  this  plug  the  larva 
makes  a  cocoon  by  lining  the  walls  of  this  space  with  a  layer  of  silk.  This  layer 
is  thin  but  very  firm  and  more  or  less  parchment-like ;  it  can,  however,  be  broken 
with  slight  difficulty,  being  somewhat  brittle.  ^ 

Within  this  cocoon,  which  remains  in  the  stubble  after  the  grain  is  cut,  the 
insect  passes  the  winter,  in  the  larval  state.  It  changes  to  a  pupa  during  March 
or  April ;  and  sometime  during  the  month  of  May  the  adult  insect  appears. 

The  exact  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  insect  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  weather.  This  year  from  pupse  collected  on  the  23rd  of  April  and  brought 
into  the  Insectary,  the  adults  emerged  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  of  May ;  while 
the  insects  left  in  the  fields  were  ten  days  later  in  emerging. 

The  adult  insect  is  a  four-winged  fly  belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera, 
the  order  that  includes  the  bees,  wasps  and  ants  ;  and  it  is  a  member  of  the  family 
Tenthredinidae  of  this  order,  a  family  comprising  the  insects  commonly  known 
as  saw-flies.  This  popular  name  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  this  family  the  female 
insects  are  furnished  with  a  more  or  less  saw-like  organ.  This  arises  near  the 
caudal  end  of  the  body,  and  is  the  ovipositor.  By  means  of  it  the  insects  are 
able  to  make  incisions  in  the  tissues  of  plants  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs. 

In  the  Canadian  Entomologist,  1890,  p.  40,  Mr.  Harrington  records  the- 
occurrence  of  this  insect  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  also  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Habits  of  a  Ground-Hornet. — Stiztis  apedosua  is  the  lai^est  native 
ground-hornet,  and  its  formidable  appearance  and  great  activity  generally  secure 
it  undisputed  possession  of  the  square  rod  where  it  happens  to  alight.  It  is  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  one  half  in  length ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  brown  and 
the  abdomen  is  black  with  six  irregular  yellow  blotches.  These  markings  are 
discernible  as  it  flies  swiftly  about  its  business  and  give  it  a  particularly  tiger 
like  appearance.  It  seems  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  and  if  you  walk  near  its 
burrow  it  flies  with  a  menacing  buzz  in  circles  about  you,  and  its  brown,  black 
and  yellow  body  gleams  in  the  sunlight. 

In  constructing  its  burrows  it  usually  selects  a  country  road  side  or  a  dry 
barren  hill,  where  a  freedom  from  roots  makes  digging  less  laborious. 
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On  the  hill  back  of  Richmond  village,  on  Staten  Island,  I  have  seen  them 
•carrying  heavy  harvest  flies  to  these  burrows,  several  of  which  are  dug  there 
nearly  every  summer.  The  task  of  carrying  so  great  a  burden  as  a  Cicada  is  a 
partictilarly  laborious  one,  and  they  do  not  fly  very  fast  when  thus  heavily  laden. 
Sometimes  they  drag  the  harvest-flies  a  distance  along  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
they  resort  to  an  ingenious  method  to  finally  get  them  to  their  burrows. 

In  August,  1889, 1  observed  a  Stizus  carrying  a  Cicada  and  flying  slowly  up 
a  hill  side.  It  lit  at  the  base  of  a  black  birch  on  the  hUl  top,  and  dragged  the 
harvest- fly,  holding  the  smooth  dorsal  surface  to  the  bark,  to  the  topmost  branches 
finally  disappearing  among  the  leaves.  I  did  not  see  it  leave  the  tree,  for  I  waa 
unable  to  command  a  view  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  then  there  was  a 
neighboring  birch  whose  branches  interlocked  with  the  one  where  the  hornet  was. 
I  satisfied  myself  that  it  did  leave,  by  climbing  up  and  violently  shaking  the 
branches  and  tree  top,  Stizus  employs  this  method  of  transporting  the  heavy 
Cicada  ;  it  climbs  the  tree  with  the  insect,  and  then  flies  from  the  branches,  the 
excessive  weight  gradually  bringing  it  to  the  ground  again  but  nearer  to  its 
burrow. 

Professor  Morse,  in  his  annual  address  before  the  American  Association  in 
1887,  notices  the  following : — Dr.  Thomas  Meehaji  describes  a  hornet  that  was 
gifted  with  great  intelligence.  He  saw  this  insect  struggling  with  a  large  locust 
in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  fly  away  with  it.  After  several  fruitless  eff'orts  to 
fly  up  from  the  ground  with  his  victim,  he  finally  dragged  it  fully  thirty  feet  to 
a  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  he  laboriously  ascended,  stul  clinging  to  his  burden, 
«nd  having  attained  this  elevated  position  he  flew  off  in  a  horizontal  direction 
with  the  locust" 

Commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  C.  G.  Rockwood,  jr.,  in  Science  for  August  19th, 
1887,  gives  an  account  of  a  large  insect  evidently  of  the  wasp  family,  that  carried 
a  Cicada  for  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  up  a  maple  tree  and  then  flew  away  with 
it  as  described  above. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  these  insects,  I  had  dried  speci- 
mens, including  pins,  weighed  in  a  druggist's  scales.  Cicada  tihicen  weighed 
thirteen  grains  and  Stiztia  spedomia  seven  and  one  half. — W.  T.  Davis,  Tompkins- 
•ville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIMENTS  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  CHINCH  BUGS. 

BT  PBOK.'  F.  H.  SNOW,  UNIVEBSITY  OF  KANSAS,  LAWBENCK 

These  experiments  have  been  continued  through  the  two  seasons  of  1889 
&nd  1890  and  have  been  remarkably  successful.  As  entomologist  to  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  I  had  prepared  an  article  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  Board  in  January,  1889,  stating  what  was  known  at  that  time  upon  the 
subject,  and  calling  attention  to  the  investigations  of  Professors  Forbes,  Burrill 
and  Lugger.  In  June,  1889,  a  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  J.  T  Curtiss,  of 
Dwight,  Morris  County,  Kansas,  announcing  that  one  of  the  diseases  mentioned 
in  the  uticle  (Entomopbthora)  was  raging  in  various  fields  in  that  region,  and 
stating  that  in  many  places  in  fields  of  oats  and  wheat  the  ground  was  fairly 
white  with  the  detui  bugs.  Some  of  these  dead  bugs  were  at  once  obtained  and 
experiments  were  begun  in  the  entomological  laboratory  of  the  University.  It 
was  found  that  living  healthy  bugs,  when  placed  in  the  same  jar  with  the  dead 
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bugs  from  Morris  County,  were  sickened  and  killed  within  ten  days.  A  Lawrence 
newspaper  reporter  learning  of  this  fact  published  the  statement  that  any 
farmers  who  were  troubled  by  chinch-bugs  might  easily  destroy  them  from  their 
entire  farms  by  sending  to  me  for  some  diseased  bugs.  This  announcement  was 
published  all  over  the  country,  and  in  a  few  days  I  received  applications  from 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  fai-mers  in  nine  difiTerent  States,  praying 
for  a  few  "  diseased  and  deceased  "  bugs  with  which  to  inoculate  the  destroying 
pests  with  a  fatal  disease.  Some  fifty  packages  were  sent  out  during  the  season 
of  1889,  and  the  results  were  in  the  main  highly  favorable.  It  was  my  belief 
that  sick  bugs  would  prove  more  serviceable  in  the  dissemination  of  disease  than 
dead  bugs.  I  accordingly  sent  out  a  circular  letter  with  each  package,  instruct- 
ing the  receiver  to  place  the  dead  bugs  in  a  jar  for  48  hoars,  with  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  as  many  live  bugs  from  the  field.  In  this  way  the  disease  would 
be  communicated  to  the  live  bugs  in  the  jar.  These  sick  bugs  being  deposited 
in  difierent  portions  of  the  field  of  experiment  would  communicate  the  disease 
more  thoroughly  while  moving  about  among  the  healthy  bugs  by  which  they 
would  be  surrounded.  This  belief  was  corroborated  by  the  results.  This  disease 
was  successfully  infjoduced  from  my  laboratory  into  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Minnesota,  and  into  various  counties  of  the  State 
of  Kansas.  A  report  of  my  observations  and  experiments  in  1889  has  been 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  XII.,  pp. 
34-37,  als6  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ktmsas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  January,  1890. 

The  next  point  to  be  attained  was  the  preservation  of  the  disease  through 
the  winter,  in  order  that  it  might  be  under  my  control  and  be  available  for  use 
in  the  season  of  1890.  To  accomplish  this  result,  I  placed  fresh  healthy  bugs  in 
the  infection  jar  late  in  November  1889,  and  was  pleased  to  note  that  they  con- 
tracted disease  and  died  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  I 
was  not  able  to  obtain  fresh  material  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  vitality  of  the 
disease  germs  in  the  spring  of  1890,  until  the  month  of  April,  and  then  only  a 
limited  supply  of  live  bugs  could  be  secured.  I  quote  the  following  from  my 
laboratory  notes : 

April  10 :  twenty- five  cbinch-bugB  that  had  hibernated  in  the  field  were  put  in  the  infection  Jan» 
They  were  supplied  with  young  wheat  plants.    The  bugs  appeared  lively  and  healthy. 

April  16 :  some  of  the  bugs  were  dead  and  all  appeared  stupid. 

April  20 :  all  of  the  bugs  were  dead. 

One  week  later,  a  new  supply  of  fourteen  bugs  was  put  into  the  jar ;  they  were  supplied  with  growing 
wheat.  They  ran  substantially  the  same  course  as  the  first  twenty-five.  Some  had  died  at  the  end  of  th» 
first  week  and  all  were  dead  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  day. 

The  chinch-bug  seemed  to  have  been  very  generally  exterminated  in  Kansas 
in  1889,  and  only  three  applications  for  diseased  bugs  were  received  in  1890  up  to 
the  middle  of  July.  On  account  of  the  limited  amount  of  infection  material  on 
hand,  I  required  each  applicant  to  send  me  a  box  of  live  bugs,  which  I  placed  in 
the  infection  jars,  returning  in  a  few  days  a  portion  of  the  sick  bugs  to  the 
Render.  The  three  applicants  above  noted  reported  the  complete  success  of  the 
experiments.  I  give  the  following  letter  from. Mr.  M.  F.  Mattocks,  of  Wauneta^ 
Chautauqua  County,  Kansas : 

Wauneta,  Kansas,  July  7,  1890. 

Dbab  Sib  :— I  received  from  you  a  few  days  since,  a  box  of  diseased  chinch-bugs.  I  treated  them 
according  to  instructions,  and  I  have  watched  them  closely,  and  find  that  they  have  conveyed  the  disease 
almost  all  over  my  farm,  and  bugs  are  dying  at  a  rapid  rate.  I  have  not  found  any  dead  bugs  on  fanna 
adjiiining  me.  Inere  enclose  you  a  box  of  healthy  bugs  that  I  gathered  1^  miles  from  my  place  ;  I  dtv 
aot  think  they  are  diseased,     rours,  M.  F-  Mattocks. 
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I  also  quote  the  followiDg  clipping  from  the  Cedar  Yale  (Chautauqua  Co.) 
Star: 

Iktbotuig  Cbiscb-Bcos. — Then)  is  no  lon^r  any  need  of  baviDg  our  crops  deitroyed  by  chinch-bn^. 
A  remedy  that  is  sure  as  death  and  costs  nothing,  has  been  discovered  and  u  used  in  this  country  with 
complete  auoceaa.  Air.  M.F.  Mattocks,  livinfj  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Wauneta,  on  the  H.  F.  Moser 
fann,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  demonstrating  m  this  part,  the  efSciency  of  the  remedy.  He  was  about  to 
lose  his  com  crop  by  the  bags  that  were  swarming  into  it  from  the  stubble.  He  sent  to  Chancellor  F.  U. 
Snow,  of  the  State  Univenity  at  Lawrence,  and  from  him  received  a  box  containing  a  half-dozen 
diseased  bogs.  With  them  he  exterminated  a  forty  acre  field  full  of  the  pests.  They  have  died  by  the 
miUions,  in  fact,  thev  have  about  all  died  from  toe  infection  of  those  six  bugs.  A  little  circular  of 
instnictiona,  which  he  followed  out,  came  with  them.  The  six  bugs  were  placed  iu  a  bottle  with  three 
or  four  hundred  from  the  field,  and  were  left  together  thirty -six  hours  and  then  turned  loose,  both  the 
living  ones  and  the  dead,  in  the  field.  Devastation  followed,  and  Mr.  Mattocks  will  be  troubled  no  more 
with  chinch-bugs  this  year.  If  your  crop  is  in  danger  ^ou  can  save  it  by  the  same  means  of  getting 
the  diseaaed  bugs  in  your  field.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  and  is  a  dead  sure  remedy.  He  has  been 
SMiitiiiB  dead  and  infected  bugs  to  others  in  the  country  and  to  Prof.  Snow,  whose  supply  was  running 
down. 

I  personally  visited  Mr.  Mattocks's  farm  and  verified  the  above  statements. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  enough  live  bugs  to  experiment  with  in  the 
laboratory  led  to  the  sending  out  of  the  following  advertisement,  which  was  sent 
oat  to  twenty  prominent  papers  with  requests  for  its  publication : 

WANTED!   OHINCH-BUGSI 

Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  is  in  great  need  of  some  live  and  healthy  chinch- bogs 
with  which  to  carry  on  his  exmriments  m  chinch-bug  infection.  Anyone  who  will  send  a  small  lot  of  bugs 
to  Prof.  Snow,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  investigator,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  on  the  farmers  of  Kansas. 

This  request  for  live  bugs  was  given  wide  circulation  and  resulted  in  keeping 
the  laboratory  fairly  well  supplied  with  material  for  experiment. 

Before  the  close  of  the  season  of  1890,  it  became  evident  that  there  were  at 
least  three  diseases  at  work  in  our  infection  jars,  the  "  white  fungus  "  (Ento- 
mophthora  or  Empusa),  a  bacterial  disease  (Micrococcus),  and  a  fungus  considered 
by  Dr.  Roland  Thaxter  to  be  laaria  or  perhaps  more  properly  Trichoderma. 

The  following  report  which  describes  the  bugs  as  "  collecting  in  clusters " 
points  to  the  bacterial  disease  as  the  cause  of  destruction : 

PiQOA,  Wcodson  Co.,  Kansas,  7th  December,  1890. 

Dkar  Sib.— Since  writing  you  from  Humboldt,  Ks.,  the  6th  inst.,  I  have  made  the  happy  discovery 
that  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases  sent  me  were  vital.  On  Sunday  last  upon  examination  of  the  millet 
field  I  found  millions  of  dead  bugs.  They  were  collected  in  clusters.  My  idea  is  that  dampness  facili- 
tates the  spread  of  the  contagion.  The  first  distribution  of  diseased  bugs  two  days  after  I  received  the 
firltage  by  mail  apparently  produced  no  results.  A  part  of  them  were  retained  in  the  infection  jar 
(quart  Maison  fruit  jar) ;  half  a  pint  of  bugs  were  collected  from  the  field  ;  three  days  later  a  foul  stench 
was  foimd  to  emanate  from  the  jar,  and  a  part  of  the  bugs  in  it  were  dead.  On  July  8rd  I  took  advantage 
of  the  cool  damp  evening  and  took  a  few  buckets  of  cold  water  and  spriukled  the  edge  of  the  millet  and 
distributed  more  infected  bugs.  On  the  6th  I  found  millions  of  dead  bugs.  I  think  the  night  and  sprinkl- 
ing the  millet  caused  the  disease  to  spread.  We  have  had  no  rain  in  this  neighborhood  since  June  17th, 
if  I  remember  correctly.  The  depredations  of  chinch-bugs  are  always  more  serious  in  dry,  hot  weather. 
Yoa  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  farming  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  can- 
not be  ebtimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  was  estimated  that  during  one  of  the  visitation  years  of  this 
insect  the  damage  in  the  Mississippi  valley  amounted  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by 
a  proper  manipulation  of  the  contagious  disease  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  persons  it  will  prove  an  effective 
remedy.  I  think  the  contagion  should  be  introduced  among  them  early  to  prevent  the  migration  of  the 
young  brood.  In  my  case  I  received  it  too  late.  Karly  sown  millet  presents  a  favorable  place  to  infect 
the  boga,  aa  they  seem  to  collect  in  the  shade  and  die.  Hoping  that  when  the  next  Legislatmre  meets 
an  apiireciatiTe  public  will  suitably  reward  you  for  your  beneficient  discovery,  I  am  gratef uU  y  yours, 

W.  5.  HcCOBHICK. 

The  Held  experiments  were  apparently  equally  successful  in  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September.  The  following  August  field-report  is  inserted  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fanners  themselves  regard  these  experi- 
ments : 

Flobknoi,  Marion  Co.,  Kansas,  November  1st,  1890 

DxAB  Sib. — On  the  20th  of  August  (I  think  it  was)  I  wrote  to  you  to  send  me  some  infected  chinch 
bop,  and  on  the  80th  of  the  same  month  you  sent  me  a  small  lot  of  infected  bugs,  I  suppose  about 
tbr^  in  all.  I  then  put  with  these  about  twenty  times  as  many  healthy  ones  and  kept  them  forty- 
tigbt  boors,  and  then  deposited  them  in  and  through  my  field — I  have  about  66  acres  under  cultivation. 
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At  the  time  I  wrote  for  bngs  my  place  was  all  in  com  and  a  very  large  crop  of  chinch  buKS.  I  am  safe  in 
sayings  that  there  were  more  bugs  on  my  farm  than  on  any  two  farms  with  the  same  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation.  At  the  time  of  sending  to  you  for  bags  I  told  two  o'  my  neighbors  of  my  intention,  and 
they  laughed  at  the  idea,  nevertheless  I  sent.  When  I  put  them  in  my  field  it  had  rained  fully  a  half 
day,  and  after  noon  I  commenced  to  place  them  about  in  different  places  in  my  field.  I  noticed  no  chan;^ 
in  the  bugn  for  three  days,  it  being  cold.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the  weather  wac  more  warm,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  commenced  with  great  satistaction  to  myself  and  great  surprise 
to  mylaughing  neighbors.  One  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  George  Wiuchester,  said  that  there  ought  to  be  a  sub- 
scription raised  and  donated  to  me.  I  told  him  not  to  me  but  to  you  the  praise  belonged.  I  think  that 
it  took  about  eight  days  after  the  five  from  the  time  that  I  placed  them  in  my  field  before  they  were  all 
destroyed.  The  fifth  day  after  I  put  out  the  diseased  bup^s  I  noticed  that  a  great  many  bugs  were  flying 
away  from  my  place.  I  cannot  say  if  the  disease  spread  in  this  way  or  not,  or  if  it  spread  at  all.  Tnree 
or  four  persons  said  they  would  come  and  procure  of  me  some  nf  the  dead  bugs,  but  no  one  came.  This 
much  I  can  say,  with  me  this  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success.  It  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  cannot  give  it  a  money  value,  but  am  satisfied  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  infected  bugs  obtained  of  you 
that  I  would  have  lost  twenty-sev^n  acres  of  wheat  and  eight  acres  of  rye,  and  when  I  wrote  to  you  for 
bugs  I  then  contemplated  putting  out  considerable  wheat,  and  I  was  at  that  time  oonsiderHbly  in.ubled 
about  the  bugs  in  my  com,  thinking  that  if  I  put  out  any  wheat  at  all  it  would  be  destroyed  by  bugs  ;  btit 
thanks  to  you  my  wheat  is  now  safe  from  bugs,  at  least  those  that  were  on  my  place  before  sowing  my 
wheat.  I  only  wish  that  I  had  written  to  you  sooner  than  this.  I  will  send  by  express  one  bottle  uf 
bugs  that  I  gathered  after  they  commenced  to  die.    Respectfully  yours,  Johk  Knoble. 

The  following  report  from  B.  L.  Stangaard  is  inserted  as  being  of  a  more 
scientifically  circumstantial  character  than  most  of  the  other  reports : 

FtOBBNOit,  Kan.,  Aug.  22nd,  189a 

Dbab  Sib. — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  July  27th,  I  would  say  that  infected  bugs  were  applied,  after 
they  were  kept  with  live  ones  about  forty-two  hours.  Most  of  the  bugs  mixed  were  dead  when  taken  out 
of  tne  box.  They  were  applied  in  seven  different  hills,  being  put  into  every  ninth  bill.  I  marked  every 
hill  with  a  number  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  watch  the  progress.  Examined  after  forty-eight  hours  ap- 
plication with  the  following  results : — No.  1,  mostly  dead.  No.  2,  bugs  mostly  alive,  seemingly  very  rest- 
less. No.  3,  bugs  seem  to  be  sick.  No,  4  bugs  mostly  dead.  On  hills  around  this  one  bugs  seem  to  ba 
restless.  No.  6,  not  examined.  On  hills  around  it  the  bugs  seem  to  be  sick.  Examination  eight  days 
after  application  with  the  following  results :— No.  3,  bugs  seemingly  in  a  dying  condition.  On  the  hilli 
around  it  the  bugs  seem  to  be  well  with  exception  of  one  hill  where  they  seem  to  be  dying  and  some  dead. 
No.  i,  not  a  live  bug  in  the  hill.  No.  6,  apparently  dying,  also  dying  in  the  hills  around  this.  No.  6,  bugs 
dying  in  hill.  No.  7,  apparentlv  not  dying.  On  August  16th,  twelve  days  after  application,  I  found  the 
bugs  to  be  dying  and  dead  all  through  the  field— twelve  acres.  On  August  20th,  I  again  found  the  buga 
to  be  dying  rapidly.  A  field  being  forty  rods  distant  had  sure  marks  of  bugs  in  a  dying  condition.  What  I 
mean  by  bugs  Deing  in  a  dyin^  condition  is  this  :  they  lay  on  their  backs,  almost  motionless,  and  others 
lay  in  same  position^  moving  limbs  violently.  This  remedy  was  applied  on  A.  6.  Rosiere's  farm  on  Bruno 
creek,  Marion  Co., Kansas,  being  nine  miles  east  and  three  miles  south  of  Marion.  Thanking  you  for  yoor 
avors,  I  remain,  yours  truly,  U.  L.  Stakoaard. 

The  laboratory  experiments  have  been  continued  through  the  season.  Of 
the  three  diseases  identified,  that  produced  by  the  Trichoderma  appears  to  be 
less  fatal  than  the  other  two,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  laboratory  notes : 

September  28th,  dead  chinoh-bu^  showing  no  signs  of  fungus  externally  were  taken  from  the  in- 
fection jars  and  crushed  on  a  glass  slide  in  distilled  water.      Oval  hyphal  bodies  of  a  fungus  (Trichoderma) 
I  found  in  considerable  number.    These  were  put  under  a  bell  jar. 


September  29th,  some  of  the  hyphal  bodies  had  put  out  slender  mycelial  growths ;  others  in  im- 
mense numbers  were  multiplying  by  division. 

October  Ist,  the  hyphal  bodies  were  still  multiplying  by  division.  The  mycelial  growths  had  beooma 
maoh  longer  and  in  some  instances  had  variously  branched. 

October  3rd,  a  dead  chinob-bug  taken  from  an  infected  field  was  crushed  on  a  glass  slide  in  distilled 
water.  Both  round  and  oval  hyphal  bodies  were  found  in  considerable  numbers.  The  sewereput  under  a 
bell  jar  to  prevent  dying. 

October  4tb,  both  round  and  oval  hyphal  bodies  were  multiplying  by  divit>ion  and  were  putting  oat 
mycelial  growths. 

October  6th,  fresh  chinch-bo^  from  an  uninfected  field  wars  immersed  in  the  liquid  containing  ttte 
above  fungi  and  were  pat  in  a  new  jar  with  young  com  plants. 

October  16tb,  many  of  the  bugs  were  dead ;  the  others  apparently  lively.  The  dead  bugs  were  found 
to  contain  hyphal  bodies  similar  to  those  with  which  they  were  infected.  A  uve  chinch-bug  from  the  same 
jar  was  crashed  and  found  to  contain  round  hyphal  bodies;  but  these  refused  to  germinate. 

November  6th,  not  all  of  the  bugs  are  yet  dead.    The  few  remaining  are  apparently  lively. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  field  experiments  in  the 
season  of  1890 : 

Number  of  boxes  of  diseased  bugs  sent  out,  38.  Seven  of  these  lots  were 
either  not  received,  or  received  and  not  used.     Reports  were  received  from  26  of 
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the  31  remaining  cases.  Of  these  26  reports,  3  were  unfavorable,  19  favorable, 
and  4  donbtful,  concerning  the  success  of  the  experiment.  These  doubtful  cases 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  unfavorable,  but  more  evidence  ia  needed  to  transfer 
them  to  the  list  of  favorable  reports.  These  19  out  of  2C  reports,  or  73  per  cent., 
wete  decidedly  favorable.  ITie  experiments  will  be  continued  during  the  season 
of  1891. 

In  presenting  this  paper  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  aid  continu- 
ally  received  during  the  progress  of  the  work  from  my  assistants,  Messrs.  W.  C. 
Stevens  and  Y.  L.  Kellogg. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

BuTTKBFLixs  OF  NoBTH  AMERICA.    Third  Series — Part  X.    By  W.  H.  Edwards. 

The  last  part  of  Mr.  Edwards's  superb  work  hasjust  come  to  hand.  It  is  of 
exceptional  beauty  and  interest.  Special  attention  has  been  lately  called  to  the 
American  species  of  the  genus  Argynnis,  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes's 
"Bevision  of  the  genus  Argynnis."  (Trans.  Ent  Soc.  Lond.  1889.  Part  IV.) 
and  Mr.  Edwards's  "  Notes  "  thereon  ('Can.  Ent.  XII.  p.  82.)  The  present  number 
contains  plates  and  descriptions  of  three  species  of  this  genus,  the  validity  of 
two  of  wnich  has  been  questioned  by  Mr.  Elwes.  Plate  I.  illustrates  the  com- 
plete life  history  of  A.  Aleestia  by  which  it  is  shown  that  not  only  is  it  distinct 
m  the  imago  state  from  both  Aphrodite  and  Cipria  but  also  in  its  preparatory 
stages. 

Plate  II.  ArgynrUe  Addante  (male  and  female).  This  is  a  local  Califomian 
specie!*  of  whidi  Mr.  Elves  had  only  male  specimens  taken  many  years  ago — from 
what  material  he  had  hewas  inclined  to  regard  it  as  merelya  variety  of  either  Zerene 
or  Monticola.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  not  such  a  rare  species  as  he 
supposed,  and  Mr.  Edwards  had  ample  material  to  show  that  this  species  is  valid. 
The  male  is  fignred  from  Dr.  Boisduval's  actual  type.  Dr.  Behr,  the  well-known 
San  Francisco  lepidopterist,  writes  of  it  that  it  is  common  in  its  seaaon  at  the 
proper  locality,  and  further  that  unlike  many  Califomian  Argynnides  it  is  very 
constant.  On  the  same  plate  as  .^.  Adiante  is  figured  another  interesting  species  A. 
Atosaa  (n.  sp.)  the  male  of  which  has  been  in  Mr.  Edwards's  collection  for  twenty 
years ;  but  the  female  was  only  discovered  in  1889.  From  the  figure  it  appears 
to  be  very  distinct  from  anything  we  have  in  our  fauna. 

Plate  IIL  shows  Satyrodea  Comthvs  in  great  detail.  The  text  of  this  plate 
is  veoy  complete.  Mr.  Edwards  has  adopted  Mr.  Scudder's  genus  for  this  species 
bat  believes  the  name  Ewrydiee  does  not  belong  to  it. — J.  F. 


Ths  Cavk  Fauna  of  Nobth  Amebica,  with  remarks  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain  and  Origin  of  the  Blind  Species.  By  A.  S.  Packard,  M.D.  Vol.  IV. ; 
First  Memoir — Natiooal  Academy  of  Sciences.    4to.,  pp.  156. 

The  author  of  this  admirable  volume  is  everywhere  known  throughout  the 
adentific  world  from  his  numerous  works,  especially  on  entomology,  and  has 
obtained  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  This 
reputation  will,  we  are  confident,  be,  if  possible,  enhanced  by  the  elaborate  mono- 
gn{^  before  us.  It  contains  many  original  observations  of  cave  animals,  some 
eavefnl  scientific  investigations,  and  a  very  interesting  chapter  of  philosophic 
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considerations.  It  is  also  fully  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky,  a  number  of  wood  cuts  and  a  series  of  twenty-seven  beautiful  litho- 
graphs, nearly  ail  of  them  drawn  by  the  author  himself.  The  work  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gives 
lists  of  the  various  animals  found  within  them  ;  an  account  of  the  Wyandotte 
and  other  caves  in  Indiana,  Clinton's  Cave  in  Utah,  and  one  in  Colorado ;  a 
discussion  of  the  geological  age  of  the  caves  and  their  inhabitants,  the  mode  of 
colonization  and  the  source  of  their  food-supply.  The  second  chapter  describes 
the  vegetable  life  of  the  caves,  which  is  naturally  of  the  most  meagre  description. 
Then  follows  a  systematic  description  and  list  of  the  invertebrate  animals  found 
in  North  American  caves,  among  which  spiders  are  the  most  numerous.  Insects 
are  represented  by  eight  species  of  Thysanura,  four  of  Orthoptera,  two  of 
Platyptera,  ten  of  Coleoptera  and  nine  of  Diptera — a  by  no  means  extensive 
list,  but  one  that  includes  some  very  curious  and  interesting  forms.  The  beetles 
of  the  genus  Anopkthalmua  are  especially  remarkable  and  attractive  to  the 
ordinary  entomologist  Lists  are  also  given  of  the  European  and  North  American 
cave  animals,  and  of  the  blind,  eyeless  creatures  which  do  not  live  in  caves,  and 
which,  strange  to  say,  almost  equal  in  number  their  cavernous  relatives.  The 
next  chapter  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  eyes  (when 
partly  developed)  of  certain  blind  Arthropods.  The  chief  interest  of  the  work 
culminates  in  the  final  chapter  where  the  author  discusses  the  origin  of  the  cave 
species  as  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  evolution.  We  have  not  space  for  any 
abstract  of  his  views,  which  are  well-deserving  of  study,  but  must  refer  the 
reader  who  desires  fresh  evidence  on  the  subject  of  evolution  to  the  work  itself. 
We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  in  his  closing  words :  "  In  the  case  of  too  many 
naturalists  the  dogma  or  creed  of  natural  selection  has  tied  their  hands,  obscured 
their  vision,  and  prevented  their  seeking  by  observation  and  experiment  to 
discover,  so  far  as  human  intelligence  can  do  so,  the  tangible,  genuine,  efficient 
factors  of  organic  evolution." — c.  J.  s.  B. 


American  Spidebs  and  theib  Spinning  Wore.  A  natural  history  of  the  Orb- 
weaving  Spiders  of  the  United  States,  with  special  regard  to  their  Industry 
and  Habits.  By  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  Published  by  the  Author, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1889.     4!to.,  pp.  372. 

The  author  of  this  sumptuous  volume  is  so  well  known  from  his  valuable 
and  interesting  works  on  the  natural  history  of  various  kinds  of  ants,  and  his 
charming  little  book  "  The  Tenants  of  an  old  Farm,"  that  any  productions  of  his 
pen  are  looked  forward  to  with  lively  anticipation  and  keen  interest.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  no  one  of  the  subscribers  to  this,  his  latest  and  greatest  work, 
has  been  in  the  least  degree  disappointed  by  this  first  volume  of  the  promised 
three.  Though  spiders  are  not  insects,  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  entomolo- 
gist, and  indeed  every  lover  of  natural  history  in  any  of  its  departments,  will 
deeply  enjoy  the  perusal  of  this  volume.  We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  its 
contents  than  by  mentioning  the  subjects  treated  of.  They  are,  first,  the  general 
classification,  structure  and  spinning  organs  of  spiders ;  the  construction  and 
armature  of  Orbweavers'  snares ;  the  characteristic  forms  and  varieties  of  snares  ; 
unbeaded  orbs  and  spring  snares;  the  engineering  and  mechanical  skill  and 
intelligence  of  spiders ;  their  modes  of  procuring  food  and  habits  in  feeding ; 
their  fangs  and  poison  bags  ;  their  modes  of  nest  making  and  its  development  in 
various  tribes;  and  finally  the  "genesis  of  snares."  All  these  difierent  subjects 
are  fully  illustrated  with  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  wood  cuts.  The 
second  volume  is  to  treat  of  the  mating  and  maternal  instincts,  the  life  of  the 
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young,  tbe  distribution  of  species,  etc. ;  and  the  third  will  be  devoted  to  descrip- 
tions of  the  orbweaving  fauna  of  the  United  States,  with  coloured  illustrations 
of  a  number  of  species.  The  whole  will  form  one  of  the  most  complete  works 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  Entomologists  will  need  to  have  long 
purses  if  they  wish  to  possess  all  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  to  procure  for 
themselves  such  costly  and  beautiful  books  as  Scudder's  and  Edwards's  Butter- 
flies and  McCook's  Spiders.  We  trust  that  all  who  can  possibly  afford  it  will  aid 
the  authors  in  their  self-sacrificing  enterprises  by  subscribing  for  their  books,  but 
those  who  cannot  do  so  should  use  their  influence  with  their  local  Scientific 
Societies  and  Public  Libraries  and  induce  those  in  charge  to  purchase  these 
valuable  works  for  the  general  benefit.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  Public 
Library  in  Toronto  and  our  Entomological  Society  have  set  a  good  example  in 
this  respect  and  rendered  these  works  available  for  many  of  our  readers. — c.  J.  s.  B 


Report  ok  Insist  ajto  Fungus  Pests.  No.  L  By  Henry  Tryon,  Assistant 
Curator  of  the  Queensland  Museum.  Published  by  the  Department  of 
A^colture,  Brisbane,  Australia,  1889.    1  Yol,  8vo.,  pp.  238. 

We  have  perused  with  great  interest  this  first  work  that  we  have  seen  on 
the  Economic  Entomology  of  Australia.  Some  of  the  pests  referred  to  are  very 
familiar  to  us  here,  for  instance,  the  Codling  Moth  and  the  Woolly  Aphis  of  the 
apple  tree,  while  others  are  species  closely  allied  to  those  whi6h  are  very  destructive 
with  UB.  The  report  takes  up  different  fruits,  vegetables  and  field  crops  that 
are  most  commonly  cultivated  in  the  colony,  and  describes  the  insects  which 
especially  attack  them ;  as  far  as  possible  the  life  history  of  each  pest  is  given 
and  remedies  are  suggested.  The  work  is  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  done,  and 
wiU,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  value  to  the  fruit  growers  and  farmers  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Its  usefulness  would  of  course  be  greatly  enhanced  by  illustrations  oi 
the  insects  treated  of,  but  evidently  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
these  that  could  not  at  first  be  overcome.  Future  reports  will  doubtless  be  made 
popular  in  this  way.  The  author  deserves  much  credit  for  the  valuable  book  he 
has  produced.  We  trust  that  the  Queensland  Qovemraent  will  give  him  all  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  possible  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  prac- 
tical entomology,  and  enable  him  to  continue  a  work  that  is  of  the  ubnost 
economic  importance. — c.  J.  s.  B. 


Thk  Butterflies  of  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon.    By  Lionel  de  Nic^ville. 
Calcutta.    VoL  3.    12-1-603  pp.    6  pL    1890.    8o. 

Some  three  years  or  more  ago,  we  noticed  a  work  on  the  above  subject  by 
Ifarahall  and  de  Nic^ville,  of  whidi  two  volumes  had  been  published,  the  last  by 
de  Nie^ville  alone.  A  third  volume  of  over  500  compact  pages  has  just  come 
to  hand,  the  most  notable  thing  about  which,  at  least  to  a  dweller  in  temperate 
regions,  is  that  it  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  Lycaenidse,  of  which  eighty-two 
genera  and  over  four  hundred  species  are  described.  Such  wealth  in  these  pigmies 
among  butterflies  is  a  striking  fact  The  author,  however,  beyond  the  generic 
collocation  has  made  no  attempt  to  classify  this  immense  assemblage,  contenting 
himself  with  only  distinguishing  certain  groups  of  genera  by  the  name  of  one 
of  ihe  inclnded  genera,  as  the  "  Thecla  group, '  etc.,  which  groups  are  character- 
ised in  a  general  but  not  formal  way  in  the  body  of  the  work.  These  agree 
tolerably  well  with  the  groups  Doherty  had  previously  characterised  from  the 
egg  alone,  bat  are  about  twice  as  numerous  and  are  established  mainly  upon  ihi 
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structural  features  of  the  imago.  This  is  better  than  Distant'a  artificial  divisions 
but  there  is  plainly  an  open  field  here  for  investigation,  and  one  which  there  is 
apparently  no  need  for  great  delay  in  occupying,  since  (excepting  the  egg)  the 
early  stages  of  Lycaeninsa  appear  to  offer  less  service  to  the  systematist  than  in 
any  other  group  of  butterflies. 

What  'VTill  surprise  one  in  this  volnme,  is  the  very  considerable  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  stages  of  the  Lycaeninse,  for  excepting  the  Hesperidse 
this  group  is  in  general  the  least  known  of  butterflies.  Yet  something  is 
recorded  of  no  less  than  thirty-four  genera,  much  of  it  new,  and  in  nuiny  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  history  is  relatwL  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
preceding  volumes.  One  particultur  case,  that  of  the  pomegranate  butterflies,  whose 
nistory  was  briefly  and  partially  given  by  Westwood,  seems  valuable  enough 
to  reprint  for  the  benefit  of  American  readers ;  and  another,  Curetis  thetis,  may 
well  be  mentioned  here  : — "  The  twelfth  segment  [of  the  larva]  bears  two  most 
extraordinary  structures,  which  consist  of  two  diverging,  cylindrical,  rigid  pillars, 
arising  from  the  subdorsal  region  and  of  a  pale  green  col6r.  When  the  insect 
is  touched  or  alarmed,  from  each  pillar  is  everted  a  deep  maroon  tentacle  as  long 
as  the  rigid  pillar,  bearing  at  its  end  long  parti-coloured  hairs,  the  basal  third  of 
each  hair  being  black,  the  upper  two-thirds  white.  The  mturoon  tentacle  with 
its  long  hairs  spread  out  like  a  circular  fan  or  rosette  is  whirled  ronnd  with  great 
rapidity  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  body,  its  use  being  almost  certainly  to  frighten 
away  its  enemies,  as  this  larva,  a«  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  attended  by  protecting 
ants  and  lacks  the  honey-gland  on  the  eleventh  segment  present  in  so  many 
lycssnid  larv»  which  are  affected  by  ants." 

Ants  have  been  found  attendant  upon  half  a  dozen  genera,  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  been  identified  by  Dr.  A.  Forel,  of  Switzerland.  At  least  a  doeen 
species  are  concerned,  and  they  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  Formidd« 
and  Myrmicidtt. 

Spalgis,  it  appears,  is  another  instance  of  a  carnivorous  lycsenid  comparable 
to  our  Feniseca,  the  larva  associating  with  and  feeding  upon  the  "  mealv  bug  " 
of  the  planters,  a  species  of  Dactylopius.  De  Nic^ville  in  no  way  tavoars 
Edwards's  belief  that  Feniseca  belongs  to  the  Lemoniinse,  and  adds  nothing,  as 
we  had  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  do,  to  Holland's  suggestions  that  Liphyra,  too, 
might  be  carnivorous,  though  he  points  out  that  the  two  genera  differ  m  their 
penect  state  in  the  number  of  subcostal  nervules,  and  are  therefore  not  so  closely 
allied  as  Dr.  Holland  thought 

The  seasonal  dimorphism  of  many  Indian  Lycsenidse  is  well  brought  out.  the 
dry  and  wet  season  taking  the  place  of  our  spring  and  summer ;  indeed,  it  occurs 
in  no  less  than  eighteen  genera,  and  this  will  be  a  revelation  to  many,  and  seems 
to  bid  fair  to  renovate  the  study  of  tropical  butterflies.  Bat  while  in  India 
proper  "  the  seasonal  forms  seem  to  be  chiefly  restricted  to  two,  a  wet  and  a 
dry,"  in  the  Himalayan  district  of  Sikkim  "  the  dry  season  form  which  occura 
at  the  end  of  the  year  differs  somewhat  from  the  dry  season  form  which  oeeurs 
in  the  spring,  so  that  with  regard  to  some  species  there  may  be  said  to  be  three 
forms — a  spring,  a  wet  season,  and  a  winter  form."  Sexual  dimorphism  on  the 
contrary  is  very  rare  among  tropical  Lycsenidss,  de  Nic^ville  stating  that  he 
does  not  know  positively  of  any  case,  though  he  suspects  it  in  a  spedea  of 
Zephyrns.  On  the  authority  of  Doherty  (a  native  of  Cincinnati  by  the  way, 
working  most  industriously  in  the  east),  he  credits  half  a  dozen  or  more  species 
as  mimicking  .others  of  the  same  or  neighboring  groups  of  Lyc«entd».  Much 
Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics  so  far  as  thdr  gross 
■:  appearances  are  concerned,  and  they  are  noted  in  no  lees  than  nineteen  genera. 
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Finally,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  very  interesting  general  chapter  on  the 
Lycaanidm  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  which  is  of  more  than  usual  interest 
and  rather  exceptional  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  work  itself  mnst  serve  a 
very  aseful  purpose ;  its  execution  is  remarkably  even  and  shows  great  skill  and 
balance  on  the  part  of  the  author.  There  are  half  a  dozen  plates  like  those  of 
the  former  volumes  and  executed  by  the  same  parties,  excepting  that  two  of 
them  are  chromo-lithographs,  but  we  eoold  wish  that  some  plates  of  the  early 
stages  might  have  been  added,  and  the  direct  purposes  of  the  book  for  the  Indian 
student  woold  have  been  served  by  others  giving  structural  details. — s.  H.  s. 


Maihtai.  op  Injttbious  Insbcts  and  Msthods  of  Prevention.    By  Eleanor 
JL  Onnerod.  Second  Edition.  1890. 

The  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Miss  Ormerod's  Manual  of 
Injurious  Insects  which  has  lately  appeared,  is  a  work  of  such  importance  to  all 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  that  it  is  thought  well  to  place  a  notice  of  it  in 
our  Annual  neport  so  that  such  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  it  may  know 
■of  its  publication.  We  feel  confident  that  a  perusal  of  this  work  would  well  re- 
pay all  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  ftu"m,  orchard  or  garden  crops.  The 
«tady  of  economic  entomology  has  made  great  progress  during  the  decade  which 
htu  dapsed  since  the  appearanee  of  the  first  edition  of  Mise  Ormerod's  Mannal  in 
1881,  and  this  progress  is  to  a  large  measure  due  to  the  unceasing  labours  of  this 
talented  lady.  Her  annnal  reports  are  e^erly  looked  for  by  thousands  of  farmers 
in  Great  Britain  and  by  scientific  students  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  eive 
«  concise  account  of  the  insect  attacks  whidi  have  occurred  in  the  British  Isles 
during  the  year  which  has  followed  the  issue  of  the  previous  report  A  feature 
ot  these  reports  is  their  practical  nature,  every  attention  being  g^ven  to  the  best, 
not  the  largest  number  of,  remedies  for  each  insect  mentioned.  This  character  is 
also  very  manifest,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  this  more  important  work  of 
Miss  Onnerod'&  There  is  no  writer  upon  the  practical  science  of  combating  the 
ravages  of  insects  which  attack  crops,  in  Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  who  does  not  quote  her  opinion  as  the  high- 
est authority  upon  any  subject  which  she  has  written  about.  This  is  due  to  the 
careful  and  thorough  manner  in  which  all  of  her  investigations  are  carried  out. 
In  ih«  last  number  of  "  Insect  Life  "  issued  by  the  Unit^  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  edited  by  the  highest  living  authorities  upon  economic  entomo- 
logy, the  foUovring  complimentary  notice  of  this  work  appears : — "  On  account  of 
its  convenient  size,  admirable  arrangement,  plain  language,  aqd  abundant  illus- 
tfstton,  it  is  almost  a  model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be." — "  Miss 
Ormerod's  work  cannot  be  too  highly  commended." 

Now  the  merits  above  enumerated  are  just  the  points  which  render  this  work 
so  vftloable,  for  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  anyone  who  can  read,  and  thus 
becomes  almost  indispensable  to  every  farmer,  gardener,  or  fruit  grower,  who 
woald  carry  on  his  work  in  the  most  successful  manner.  Nor  is  this  the  case  in 
England  alone,  where  the  work  was  written,  for  so  many  of  the  actual  insects 
treated  are  common  as  agricultural  pests  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America, 
and  moreover  the  general  principles  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  injury 
are  applicable  all  tiie  world  over.  Besides  this  from  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
most  injnrions  insects  are  imported  species,  we  know  not  at  what  moment  any  of 
tiioae  so  well  treated  of  in  this  work,  may  not  appear  in  our  midst  as  a  serious 
tax  upon  oar  cultivated  crops.  The  different  kinds  of  attacks  are  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  three  headings,  Food  Crops,  Forest  Trees,  and  Fruit. 
.Srane  new  attacks  not  mentioned  in  the  first  edition  and  which  appeared  sub- 
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sequently  to  its  issue,  are  now  paid  particular  attention  to,  amongst  these  are  the 
Hessian  Fly,  Stem  Eel-worms  and  the  Wheat  Bulb-fly.  The  information  concern- 
ing  all  the  attacks  treated  of  in  both  editions  has  been  largely  augmented  and 
the  special  subjects  of  Wireworms,  Tumip-flea-beetle,  Mustard  Beeue,  and  Hop- 
Aphis  are  entered  on  at  length. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  presentation  of  the  latest  developments- 
in  the  way  of  preventive  measures.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  use  of  chemical 
manures  which  are  highly  beneficial  as  plantystimulants  (but  by  no  means  so  to^- 
vegetable-feeding  grubs  and  maggots),  and  the  many  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, by  which  the  soil  can  be  more  completely  broken  up  on  the  surface,  or  the 
surface  more  thoroughly  buried  down  than  was  formerly  the  case,  these  are  of 
great  assistance  to  us.  As  an  Appendix  to  the  Manual  is  given  a  short  and 
copiously  illustrated  "  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  where,  in  the  plainest 
possible  language,  the  structure  and  changes  of  insects  are  described,  and  illustra- 
tions and  definitions  of  the  various  natural  orders  into  which  they  are  classified 
are  given,  so  as  to  "  enable  the  observer  of  a  crop  attack  to  tell  at  least  what  kind 
of  insect  is  before  him,"  and  also  "  in  the  list  of  the  orders  of  insects,  notes  ar& 
given  of  the  most  observable  of  the  characteristic  points  by  which  the  insecbs. 
composing  these  different  orders  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other." 

A  glossary  of  terms  and  a  fall  index  render  this  work  very  complete.  It- 
contains  410  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  155  excellent  figures,  many  of  theoa 
from  the  authoress's  own  penciL  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the  authoress 
which  has  been  prefixed  by  desire  of  many  friends  and  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
in  this  country  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mias  Ormerod.  Th& 
manual  is  well  printed,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  small  price  at  which  it  is. 
published  ($1.25)  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  alL 

There  are  many  articles  in  the  manual  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadianr 
readers  as  they  describe  insects  which  also  occur  here — amongst  these  the  follow.^ 
ing  may  be  mentioned : 

The  Bean  Weevil  (Brv/shua  granariua). — ^Treating  the  seed  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  carbolic  acid  are  recommended,  also  sosiking  the  seed 
beans  for  some  time  before  they  are  sown,  or  dropping  them  for  one  minute  into- 
boiling  water. 

The  Cabbage  Aphis  (Aphis  brasaicce). — In  garden  cultivation  drenching  the- 
infested  plant  with  soap-suds  is  practicable,  syringing  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco 
in  lime-water  has  been  found  useful  and  dusting  with  caustic  lime  and  sout  are 
stated  to  be  very  effective  in  getting  rid  of  the  aphis. 

The  Small  White  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pieria  rapce). — ^The  greatest  confi- 
dence seems  to  be  placed  in  strengthening  the  plant,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  outgrow^ 
the  attacks  of  the  caterpillars.  In  this  country  this  is  insufficient  and  undoubtedly 
the  best  remedy  is  pyrethrum  powder  reduced  with  4  times  its  weight  of 
common  flour  or  finely  sifted  lime  and  then  dusted  over  the  plants. 

Cabbage  Fly  {Anthom/yia  brassicce). — The  use  of  barn-yard  manure  imme- 
diately before  a  cabbage  crop  seems  to  induce  attack,  also  the  continuous  culti- 
vation of  cabbages  on  the  same  ground.  The  value  of  lime  and  tishes  are- 
emphasized  by  the  experience  of  correspondents. 

Carrot  Fly  (Paila  roace). — This  is  an  uncommon  insect  in  Canada ;  but  ia 
found  here  and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  develop  in  numbers.  The  remedies  suggested 
Consist  chiefly  of,  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  as  to  induce  a  vigorous  growth,, 
care  at  the  time  of  thinning  the  rows  and  the  use  of  obnoxious  materials  to  deter 
the  females  from  egg-laying. 
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Stem  Eelwobm  (Tylenchua  devaetatria;). — "  Clover  sickness "  and  "  Tulip, 
root "  in  oats  are  caused  by  small  nematode  worms.  We  have  not  so  far  observed 
ihese  in  Canada,  but  they  have  been  studied  in  the  United  States  and  we  should 
be  on  our  guard.  Some  points  in  the  life-history  of  the  species  are  given  in  re- 
gard to  wUch  some  common-sense  remedies  are  suggested,  such  as  not  planting 
a  crop  liable  to  attack  upon  infested  ground.  It  is  shown  that  several  plants  are 
injured  by  the  worms  and  that  they  can  survive  the  operation  of  digestion  in 
imim*la  fed  on  infested  fodder.  It  ia  the  same  species  which  causes  stem-sickness 
in  clover  and  "  tulip-root "  in  oats.  Grain  Aphis  Siphonophora  granaria,  Kirby. 
Early  maturing  varieties  of  grain  are  recommended.  The  full  life-history  of  this 
insect  is  still  unknown. 

Daddy  Longlegs  (Tipulce). — These  troublesome  insects  are  treated  at  some 
length.  Amongst  measures  to  be  tak^i  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  eggs  laid,  are 
mowing  down  coarse  vegetation  in  places  suitable  for  the  females  to  lay  eggs,  and 
feeding  sheep  on  infested  pastures.  Draining  of  low  land  and  the  use  of  quick- 
«etiiu' fertilisers  are  suggested. 

Hessian  Fly  {Gecidomyia  destructor). — ^This  well  known  pest  has  been 
specially  studied  by  Miss  Ormerod.  The  chief  remedies  are  burning  infested 
stubble  and  screenings,  the  selection  of  varieties  least  attacked,  and  the  use  of 
special  fertilisers  in  the  spring  to  strengthen  injured  plants. 

Wheat  Midoe  {(Jecidom,yia  tritici). — ^Deep  plowing  directly  after  harvest 
and  the  destruction  of  screenings  seem  to  be  the  best  remedies. 

Thbips  {Thripa  cerealvu/m). — Deep  ploughing  and  clean  farming  are  thought 
o^  the  best  remedies. 

WiBEWORHS  (larvsB  of  the  Click  Beetles). — "  Wireworms  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief  of  any  of  our  farm  pests ;  they  destroy  root 
grain  and  fodder  crops."  So  Miss  Ormerod  begins  her  article  and  it  is  almost  as 
4zne  for  some  parts  of  Canada.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  preparation  of  the  land 
before  a  crop  hable  to  attack.  Autumn  feeding  with  sheep  and  the  use  of  gas- 
lime  and  salt  are  highly  spoken  of.  Sir  Richard  Keene  writes  "  If  the  lea  is 
broken  for  oats  (our  general  crop)  it  is  sure  to  be  attacked  more  or  less  by  wire- 
worms;  I  top-dress  with  4  cwt.  agricultural  salt,  2  cwt.  superphosphate  and 
sometimes  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda.  I  have  never  known  this  to  fail  if  applied  in 
time.  If  the  lea  is  broken  in  autumn,  to  have  green  crops  in  the  following  year, 
I  have  the  land  worked  as  much  as  possible  and  apply  8  tons  hot  lime  to  the 
statute  acre  ;  lime  as  hot  as  possible.  I  always  sow  the  seed  with  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  farmyard  dung,  for  such  crops  as  mangold,  turnip,  cabbage,  carrot,  and 
parsnip,  and  1  use  the  following  dressing  of  artificial : — 2  cwt.  best  bone  meal,  1 
«wt.  niixate  of  soda,  and  3  cwt.  common  salt.  I  find  the  plants  are  soon  forced 
up  beyond  the  reach  of  damage. 

Hop  Aphis  (Phorodon  hv/muH). — ^This  is  another  insect  which  sometimes 
does  enormous  injury  in  Europe,  and  which  has  received  particular  attention  from 
botii  the  authoress  and  Prof.  Riley  whose  studies  have  supplied  important  links  in . 
the  life-chain  of  this  insect.  The  remedies  most  to  be  relied  on  are  the  treatment 
of  plum  trees  early  in  the  season  to  destroy  the  first  brood  of  aphis  and  after- 
wards "  washing  or  spraying  the  hop  plants  when  they  are  found  to  be  infested. 

Red  Spider  {Tetranymu«  tda/riua). — This  is  another  of  the  dire  enemies  of 
the  hop  as  weU  as  many  other  plants.  Washes  containing  sulphur  or  kerosene 
are  suggested. 

Ji^iOOLD  OB  Beet  Fly  (Anthomyia  hetce). — The  remedy  most  spoken  of  is 
high  cultivation ;  but  the  benefits  of  a  kerosene  emulsion  are  suggested  by  the 
«zperienoe  of  one  of  the  correspondents  quoted. 
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Onion  Fly  {Anthomyia  ceparum)  — The  remedies  offered  for  this  well-known 
peat  are  careful  preparation  of  ground  which  has  not  borne  onions  the  previous 
year,  growing  tbem  in  trenches  so  that  the  bulb  may  be  kept  covered,  the  re- 
moval of  diseased  bulbs,  and  the  treatment  of  infested  plants  with  what  i» 
practically  a  kerosene  emulsion  or  simply  with  soap  suds. 

Slugs. — These  troublesome  mollusks  are  not  insects  but  are  treated  in  the 
manual  because  so  frequently  sent  in  by  people  who  suppose  they  are.  (laS'lixne,. 
lime,  and  salt  if  applied  frequently  at  short  mtervals  are  sure  remedies. 

The  Diamond-back  Moth  {Phutdla  crudferarvm). — This  insect  frequently 
so  injurious  to  cabbages  in  this  country  i?  spoken  of  as  an  occasional  pest  oT 
turnips.  A  dry  dressing  of  gas-lime,  one  bushel ;  lime  from  the  kiln,  one  bushel  ;. 
sulphur,  6  pounds  ;  and  soot,  10  lbs.,  was  found  useful. 

In  Farib  II.  "  Forest  Trees  and  the  Insects  that  injure  them,"  theie  are  no- 
insects  which  actually  injure  our  forest  trees  in  Canada  although  the  general 
principles  of  prevention  and  remedy  give  valuable  suggestions. 

In  Fart  III.  "  Fruit  Crops  and  Insects  that  injure  them,"  we  find  many  too- 
well  known  enemies  of  the  orchardist. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  (Schizoneura  lanigera). — Of  the  many  remedies  given 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  treatment  of  the  stepa  inhabiting  form  with  soap-washea 
or  kerosene  emulsion  will  be  the  most  effective,  and  the  latter  is  probably  the- 
best  remedy  for  the  root  inhabiting  form  which  is  so  difficult  to  reach. 

Apple  Aphis  (Aphis  moZi).— Syringing  with  soft-soap  and  other  washes  is- 
recommended. 

Codling  Moth  {Carpocwpsa  pomonella). — Scraping,  banding,  and  washing 
the  trees,  form  the  chief  remedies.  Spraying  with  Paris  green.  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  this  now  universally  used  American  remedy.  Up  to  last  year  Fans 
green  aa  an  insecticide  was  imkuowu  in  England.  Now  however  at  Misa 
Ormerod's  suggestion  it  has  been  tried  and  has  proved  so  successful  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  will  rise  rapidly  in  public  favour.  Frobably  some  from  careless- 
ness or  recklessness,  in  not  following  the  instructions  closely,  will  put  on  the 
washes  too  strong  and  injure  the  foliage ;  but  the  benefits  which  will  follow  its- 
adoption  will  be  so  enormous  that  Miss  Ormerod  will  speedily  be  recognised  as  a 
public  benefactor  by  thousands  of  the  ignorant  educated  people  in  Great  Britain 
who  "*'  did  not  know  that  grubs  and  creeping  things  were  of  any  interest  to  them."" 

Mussel  Scale  {Mytilaspia  pomoruTn). — This  is  our  familiar  oyster-shell 
bark  louse.  The  usual  soap  washes  in  spring  and  the  mechanical  removal  of  the 
scales  are  recommended. 

QoosEBEBRY  Saw-fly  (NemMlvs  ribesU,  Curtis). — Great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
value  of  removing  the  surface  soil  from  beneath  bushes  which  have  been  infested 
by  the  larvse.  Mention  is  made  of  some  mixtures  containing  soot  or  sulphur. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  that  "  white  hellebore  "  is  not  mentioned. 

Shot  Borer  "  Pear  Blight  "  {Xyleborus  diepar). — A  most  complete  article 
is  given  on  this  insect  which  has  been  very  injurious  in  our  Maritime  Provinces 
for  some  years  ;  preventive  remedies  in  the  shape  of  washes  to  prevent  the  females 
from  laying  eggs  are  given. 

Mottled  Umbeb  Moth  (byberma  defoliaria). — ^This  moth  is  interesting  to 
as  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  taken  on  three  occasions  in  Vancouver  Island 
by  Eev.  George  W.  Taylor — whether  indigenous  or  introduced  is  uncertain. 

This  is  one  of  several  moths  which  have  been  very  injurious  for  many  years- 
in  England  but  which  have  been  successfully  treated  during  the  past  season  with 
Paris  green.  A  long  article  detailing  the  experiments  of  the  Evesham  Fruit- 
Conference  with  Paris  green,  under  Miss  Ormerod's  guidance,  gives  an  account  of 
the  successful  introduction  of  Paris  green  into  England  as  an  insecticide.     J.  F. 
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Thb  Russian  Parasite  of  the  Hessiak  Fly. — Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod, 
the  eminent  consulting  entomologist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Mark  Lane  Esepreaa,  thus  refers  'to  the  discovery  of 
this  parasite : — 

"  It  is  announced  in  the  United  States  that  Professor  C.  Y.  Riley,  the  well- 
known  entomologist  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  intro- 
duced into  that  country  living  specimens  of  Semiotdlua  nigrvpes,  a  Russian 
parasite  of  the  Hessian  ily,  in  order  to  acclimatize  it.  By  its  aid  he  hopes  to 
practically  exterminate  the  pests  in  that  country.  Curiously  enough  he  obtained 
this  parasite  from  England,  and  it  is  said  that  quite  a  number  have  been  reared 
for  the  purpose.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
adopting  the  same  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  this  country,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  have  Miss  K  A.  Ormerod's  opinion  on  the  subject." 

My  opinion  is  that,  quite  certainly,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  (in  this 
country)  to  make  any  such  attenu>t.  In  the  United  States  of  America  things 
are  on  a  very  different  footing.  There  are  differences  in  temperature,  conditions 
of  climate,  and  also  of  area  of  cropping,  and  other  agricultural  arrangements 
which  must  affect  this  question.  Likewise  there  are  special  arrangemento  at  the 
Government  experimental  stations  for  rearing  insects,  and  skilled  Qovemment 
entomologists  who  can  trustworthily  examine  the  collections  before  they  are 
turned  loose  on  the  conntry. 

The  parasite  fly  (the  Semiotellua  nigripea)  is  only  about  onef  line  long,  and 
withoat  tiie  help  of  a  magnifying  glass  and  some  technical  knowledge  it  would 
lie  impossible  for  any  but  skilled  entomologists  to  be  certain  whether  many  pests 
were  not  included  amongst  the  parasites  which  they  set  free.  Also  it  is  to  be 
remembered  for  the  most  part  insects  pair,  lay  eggs,  and  die  very  shortly  after 
they  make  their  appearance  from  the  chrysalids,  but  even  supposing  these 
minnte  creatures  lived  on  awhile,  where  are  they  to  be  taken  to  ? 

We  do  not  know  what  com  is  infested  until  attack  is  thoroughly  set  up,  for 
the  most  part  till  the  mischief  is  so  advanced  that  the  time  for  action  of  the. 
parasite  is  past ;  and  at  a  vast  expense  the  intended  destroyers  would  in  many 
<!a8es  be  carried  where  there  was  nothing  to  destroy. 

This  work  of  rearing  could  not  be  done  on  a  broad  scale — that  is,  by  collec- 
tions &om  the  threshing  machine  by  farmers — and  the  payment  to  a  staff  of 
collectors,  rearers,  and  distributors  would  involve  enormous  outlay. 

The  present  plan  of  destroying  the  Hessian  fly  chrysalids  in  the  fine 
screenings  is  much  the  safest,  and  also  has,  for  this  country,  the  stated  approval 
of  Prof.  Riley  himself.  It  is  easily  done,  costs  scarcely  anything,  and  causes  no 
loss;  and  thus,  though  we  destroy  the  parasites  (of  which  there  are  several 
kinds),  we  also  quite  certainly  destroy  the  pest. 
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To  the  Hon.  John  Dkyden, 

Mvnister  oj  Agriculture,  Ontario  : 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  Forestry  Report  for  1889-90,  being 
the  sixth  issaed,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  : — 

Valuable  articles  on  the  best  methods  of  tree-growing,  and  actual  results 
obtained  by  three  of  the  most  experienced  tree-planters  in  Ontario. 

Extracts   from  Dr.   Mayr's   Report    to  the  German   Government  on  the 
condition  of  the  North  American  forests,  translated  especially  for  this  Report. 

Complete  statistics  gathered  from   New  York  and   Michigan   States  and 
Ontario  concerning  the  effects  obtained  from  windbreak  protection. 

Instructive  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  respecting  the  forestry 
experience  of  different  sections. 

Articles  contributed  by  Professor  Femow,  Washington,  on  Forestry,  and  by 
Dr.  Bryce,  Toronto,  on  Forests  in  Relation  to  National  Health. 

Respectfully, 

Jl.  W.  PHIPPS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  present  report,  intended,  as  were  former  ones,  to  check  the  deforesting 
of  Ontario,  and  encourage,  as  far  as  lies  within  its  power,  replanting,  will  be 
foand  to  contain  much  new  information  with  regard  to  the  various  branches  of 
forestry,  and  the  advances  being  made  in  that  direction,  both  in  this  and  other 
■countries. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that,  in  many  parts  of  Ontario,  muuh 
greater  thought  Ls  now  being  given  to  this  matter  than  formerly.  In  the  more 
-wooded  parts  of  Ontario,  of  course,  clearing  still  goes  on,  but  it  is  not  done  under 
the  impression  which  once  seemed  to  exist,  that  the  supply  of  timber  was  ever- 
lasting, and  many  settlers,  warned  by  the  example  of  the  front  townships,  are 
giving  thought  to  retaining  a  sufficient  reserve  of  timber  on  their  farms,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  much  planting  is  being  done. 

In  the  older  townships,  however,  which  have  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
original  forest,  much  interest  is  being  taken.  Last  spring,  I  have  travelled  some 
thou-«nils  of  miles  through  Ontario,  and  in  all  directions  could  be  seen. lines  of 
young  and  lately  planted  trees,  along  the  fences  and  roads.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  had  not  been  so  well  cared  for  since  planting,  as  they  might  have  been, 
and  some  had  died.  Still,  a  large  proportion  were  thriving,  while  occasionally,  a 
farmer  had  planted  an  extended  treble  or  even  quadruple  line  of  trees  I  did  not 
notice,  however,  plantations  of  some  acres  of  young  trees  such  as  one  frequently 
«ees  in  the  United  States;  but  these  will  arrive  in  time,  while  at  present  it  is  safe 
■tfj  say  that  much  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  that  many  thousand  more  trees 
are  being  annually  planted,  than  has  ever  previously  been  the  case  in  Ontario. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  thin  at  all  so  general  as  could  be  wished.  In 
many  localities  little  is  being  done,  but  a  commencement  has  been  made,  and  we 
know  the  proverb  which  says,  "  What  is  once  commenced  is  half  finished."  One 
feeling,  which  is  having  great  influence,  is  this : — Manj'  farmers  have  an  idea  at 
some  future  period,  of  selling  their  farms  ;  and  a  farm  does  not  sell  nearly  so  well 
if  quite  cleared,  as  if  it  possesses  a  thriving  piece  of  forest.  So,  to  preserve  such 
a  piece,  on  many  farms,  cattle  are  now  being  fenced  out  of  a  portion  of  wood  land, 
and  some  attention  paid  to  thinning  or  otherwise  caring  for  the  young  trees, 
-which,  where  sod  has  not  taken  possession,  soon  spring  up. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  however,  in  the  interest  of  Ontario,  that  much  more 
rapid  progress  will  be  made.  If  every  farm  possessed  (what  a  little  trouble  would 
give  it)  five,  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  good  timber,  having  besides,  its  orchards  and 
outbuildings  sheltered  by  a  beautifnl  wind  break,  say  of  the  Norway  spruce,  or 
our  own  more  lasting,  if  slower  growing,  white  pine,  life  on  the  farm  would  be 
more  comfortable,  travelling  in  winter  much  easier,  the  appearance  of  the  country 
greatly  benefited,  the  most  important  crops,  both  of  grain  and  fruit,  greatly 
increased  by  the  shelter  afiforded,  and,  above  all  in  value  to  the  country,  the 
climate  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  rainfall  more  regularly  distributed. 

On  the  last  mentioned  point  a  few  additional  words  may  here  be  well  said- 
Throughout  all  North  America,  or  rather  that  vast  portion  formerly  wooded,  the 
settler  in  general  has  pursued  but  one  course.  He  has  cleared  more  of  the  land 
than  he  can  farm  to  advantage :  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of  trees  has  seriously 
diminished  the  crop  of  grasses,  and  thus  it  is  hard  to  obtain  enough  manure 
to  allow  it  to  be  kept  in  good  tilth.  The  result  is,  emphatically,  that  the 
land  is  drying  up,  and  being  washed  away  into  the  water  courses.  To  use  the 
expression  of  the  late  Captain  Eads  with  relation  to  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
"  the  United  States  is  tearing  out  the  heart  of  the  country  with  her  gang-plows 
and  throwing  it  into  the  Mississippi  river."  We  have  been  too  long,  both  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  washing  our  land  in  this  way  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lakes.  This  is  one  of  the  great  evils  which  the  forestry  movement  is  intended  to 
check.     We  shall  now  notice  what  progress  is  being  made  in  forestry  elsewhere. 
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FORESTRY  REPORT,  1889-90. 


FORESTRY  INTERESTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

limited  space  permits  only  brief  mention  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the- 
progress  of  forestry  reform  through  the  country  during  the  last  year.' 

Early  in  the  year  and  soon  after  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a 
committee  of  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress  waited  upon  J'resident  Harrison 
and  presented  a  memorial  urging  the  adoption  of  an  eflScient  Government  policy 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  public  forests,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  President  would  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  with  a 
favourable  recommendation  of  the  action  which  was  desired  by  the  Forestry 
Congress. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Congress  (now  having  changed  its  name  to  that 
of  the  Forestry  Association)  at  Philadelphia,  in  October  last,  a  petition  to  Congress 
was  adopted,  urging  the  passage  of  an  act  withdrawing  from  sale  all  forest  lands 
belonging  to  the  nation,  and  committing  them  to  the  custody  of  the  army,  until  a 
commission  shall  have  determined  what  regions  should  be  kept  permanently  in 
forest,  and  shall  have  presented  a  plan  for  a  national  forest  admini:itration.  The 
appointment  of  such  a  commission  through  the  President,  and  necessary  appropri- 
ations, were  also  asked  for. 

The  desirability  of  having  a  course  of  instruction  in  forestry  at  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  of  forestry  experiments  at  every  experiment  station  formed  the 
sabject  of  another  resolution. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  meeting  in  August,  at  Toronto,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  represent  the  forestry  interests  of  the  nation  to  Congress. 

Parsuant  to  the  action  of  the  Forestry  Association,  a  forcibly  written 
memorial  has  been  addressed  to  the  United  States  Congress,  asking  that  the 
public  lands  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  until  it  can 
be  determined  what  portion  of  them  are  situated  within  the  natural  water- sheda 
of  streams ;  that  these  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  timber  only  thenceforth  to  be  sold,  and  the  land  kept  as  a  permanent  forest 
reserve. 

A  similar  memorial  has  recently  been  presented  to  Congress  by  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  convention  of  the  citizens  of  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern  and  Merced 
Counties  of  California,  asking  for  the  permanent  protection  of  the  forests  lying 
npon  the  water-sheds  of  those  counties. 

A  memorial  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  of  California  presents 
the  same  requests  in  a  broader  application. 
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A  niovemeat  has  also  been  made  in  Colorado  for  the  establishment  of  a 
-public  park  in  that  State,  a  principal  object  of  the  movement  being  the  preserva- 
'tion  of  the  forests  of  a  region  which  is  the  source  of  several  large  streams. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Forestiy  Bureau  shows  a  gratifying 
progress  in  advancing  the  interests  of  Forestry  in  that  State. 

In  Pennsylvania,  although  the  Forestry  Association  failed  to  secure  from  the 
Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Forest  Commission,  they  were 
■successful  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  fence  law,  which  had  been  upon  the 

.statute  book  ever  since  the  year  1700  ;  a  law  which  left  the  forests  of  the  State 
largely  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  cattle  and  their  consequent  injury.    The  repeal 

•of  the  law  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  forests  which  remain. 

In  New  York  the  report  of  the  Forest  Commission  for  1888  indicates  the 
■need  of  a  change  in  the  laws  in  regard  to  tbe  redemption  of  the  land  and  the 
<5ai»cellation  of  the  titles,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  by  the  State  of  much  land, 
valuable  as  a  part  of  the  forest  reserve,  which  recent  enactments  have  been 
•designed  to  secure.  The  commission  also  asks  that  the  further  extension  of  rail- 
roads in  the  counties  embraced  within  the  forest  reserve  shall  not  be  allowed,  as 
iiuch  extension  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  calamity.  They  also  ask 
:for  such  an  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury  as  will  enable  them  to  purchase, 
.for  the  pui-pose  of  increasing  the  forest  domain,  such  forest  lauds  as  can  be 
bought  at  a  fair  valuation. 

In  New^  Hampshire,  the  last  Legislature  established  a  commission  "  to 
•examine  and  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  whole 
-or'any  portion  of  the  timber  lands  upon  the  hills  or  mountains  of  the  State,  near 
summer  resorts,  or  bordering  upon  the  principal  sources  of  the  water  supplies 
needed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  with  a  view  of  preserving  the  same  as  public 
Hands  and  parks."     The  commission  is  organized  and  actively  at  work. 

In  Massachusetts  a  notable  forestry  movement  has  been  made  by  the  town 
-of  Lynn.  At  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  Lynn,  the  second  town  established 
in  it,  had  a  wild  piece  of  woodland  which  was  held  in  common  until  1706,  the 
proprietors  being  free  to  enter  it  and  cut  fuel  and  timber  to  supply  their  needs. 
At  tbe  date  mentioned  the  tract  was  divided  among  the  landowners.  It  is  a 
;region  of  rock-ribbed  hills  with  bold  ledges  and  precipitous  crags,  the  intervening 
glens  and  valleys  coursed  by  clear  and  rapid  brooks  and  rills  and  having  in  their 
depths  extensive  swamps  and  ponds.  It  is  now  to  return  to  its  original  character 
•of  a  woodland  held  in  common,  and  be,  in  addition,  a  free  pleasure  ground.  The 
city  couucil  lately  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  park  act  of  Ma.ssa- 
-chusetts,  and  made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
which,  with  private  subscriptions,  gives  a  fund  of  about  $450,000  for  the  purpose. 
A  board  of  J)ark  commissioners,  evidently  the  right  men  for  the  place,  has  been 
.appointed,  and  they  are  now  taking  the  land  by  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
,park  commission,  the  water  board,  and  the  public  forest  trustees  will  act  in 
harmony  in  the  administration  of  the  region  a.s  a  public  forest — which  it  will  be 
pure  and  simple,  with  no  attempt  to  incorporate  the  ordinary  park  features  into 
its  plan.  There  are  about  8U0  acres  to  be  taken,  which,  with  that  already  held 
by  the  forest  trustees  and  that  taken  by  the  water  board — including  200  acres  in 
•the  ponds — will  make  a  total  of  about  1,100  aci-es,  which  may  be  still  further 
increased.  This  forest  will  be  the  largest  area  dedicated  to  paik  purposes  in  New 
England.  As  a  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest  has  said  :  "  Lynn  has  thus  led  the 
way  in  establishing  the  first  public  forest,  and  thus  set  a  noble  example  which 
•ought  not  to  be  without  effect  upon  other  communities." — Washington  Forestiy 
Jteporte. 
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PROGRESS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Daring  the  year,  in  addition  to  making  up  reports,  travelling,  and  delivering; 
forestry  addresses,  the  United  States  Commissioner  at  Washington  has  sent  many 
yonng  trees  to  the  following  States  : — Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
The  names  of  the  species,  the  number  sent  to  each  State  and  the  number  living 
after  one  year  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : 


Names  or  Species. 


Pinna  Sylreatria  (Scotch  Pine)    

Pinua  Austxiaca  (Austrian  Pine) 

Pinna  StrobuB  (White  Pine) 

Pinos  resinoaa  (Red  Pine) 

Pinu  mitia  (Short-leaved  Pine)   

Tinns  pondemaa  (Bull  Pine)    

Pinna  laricio  (Corsican  Pine) 

Kcea  excelaa  (Norway  Spruce)   

PKndotauga  Douglaaai  (Douglas  Spruce) 

libocedrus  decurrena  (California  White  Cedar)  . 

Joniperua  Virginiana  (Red  r'edar) 

Taxodinm  dlstichum  (Bald  Cypress) 

Larix  Earopoea  (European  Larch) 

Fiaxinas  Americana  (White  ^sh) 

Fiaxiniu  viridia  (Green  Aah)   

Prunoa  serotina  (Black  Cherry) 

Gleditechia  triacanthoa  (Honey  Locust) 

Robinia  paendacacia  (Black  Locust) 

Catalpa  apecioaa  (Hardy  Catalpa) 

Acer  dasycarpum  (Silrer-leaved  Maple)    

Keguodo  aceroides  (Box-elder) 

Maiclora  aurantiaca  (Osage   Orange) 

Total 
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THE  OTTAWA  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Ottawa  Government  is  lately  doing  some  work  in  forestry,  principally- 

however,  with  a  view  to  tree  planting  on  the  prairies.     What  is  being  done  is. 

thus  described : — 

"  First,  to  induce  and  encourage  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  settler  in  the- 
colder  and  more  exposed  portions  of  Canada,  for  tree  planting  and  shelter  belts ; 
second,  to  ascertain  by  carefully  conducted  tests  in  different  sections  which, 
varieties  are  most  desirable,  and  third,  to  plant  those  varieties  of  trees  best- 
adapted  in  such  as  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  more  favorable  forest  conditions 
u  above  noted.  Of  course  this  last  proposition  is  one  that  can  only  be  taken  up< 
after  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  second. 
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Belts  of  forest  trees,  150  feet  wide,  have  been  planted  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  Central  Experimental  farm,  comprising  about  10,000  trees.  The  one 
on  the  west  side  is  made  up  of  forty  or  fifty  different  species  of  deciduous  and 
coniferous  trees.  They  have  been  planted  in  irregular  groups,  overlapping  eaeh 
other  in  different  forms,  which  detracts  from  the  stiff  effect  that  square  blocks 
present.  The  other  on  the  north  side  has  the  same  varieties,  with  the  addition 
of  certain  hardy  shrubs  indiscriminately  mingled  at  regular  distances — somewhat 
approaching  natural  forest  conditions.  This,  when  compared  with  the  other,  will 
in  time  give  accurate  data  in  regard  to  the  relative  benefits  of  what  might  be 
called  mixed  and  individual  planting.  Also  in  relation  to  hardiness,  rapidtiy  of 
growth,  freedom  from  insect  pesta,  timber  value,  which  may  be  expected  to  add 
much  to  our  present  knowledge  of  timber  culture.  Thus  far  none  of  the  catalpas, 
honey  locust,  Russian  mulberry  and  American  sycamore  have  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  suffering  from  the  cold  each  winter.  Black  walnut,  when  grown  from 
northern  seed,  promises  to  do  well.  Trees  grown  from  seed  three  years  ago  and 
undisturbed,  are  now  six  to  seven  feet  high.  Box  elder,  Russian  mulberry,  black 
cherry,  yellow  locust  and  soft  maple  (acer  daaycarpum)  are  the  most  rapid  grow- 
owing  varieties  in  the  belt;  although  for  economic  purposes  white  ash  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  trees  to  plant. 

One  of  the  first  things  undertaken  in  connection  with  this  department  of 
horticulture  was  to  obtain  a  large  collection  of  the  seeds  of  the  hardiest  Rocky 
mountain  and  East  European  conifers,  including  the  beautiful  blue  spruces  and 
magnificent  firs  of  the  former  region,  and  the  hardy  forms  of  Riga  and  stone  pines 
of  the  latter.  As  a  product  from  these  collections,  about  175,000  seedlings  were 
transplanted  from  the  seed  beds  last  spring  and  will  be  reserved,  when  of  proper 
size,  for  distribution  to  points  where  their  usefulness  has  not  yet  been  tested.  The 
branch  farms,  of  course,  will  receive  liberal  consignments  of  these ;  as  well  as  other 
experimenters  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  careful  returns. 

For  the  past  two  years  distribution  of  trees  has  been  made  to  the  C.  P.  R. 
gardens,  twenty-five  in  number,  and  situated  at  different  points  along  the  line. 
The  Indian  and  mounted  police  stations  have  also  been  the  recipients  of  liberal 
-collections  during  the  same  period.  All  these  stations,  covering  a  variety  of  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  will  very  speedily  bring  such  light  to  bear  upon  the 
forestry  question  in  the  North-west  as  will  enable  the  settler  to  select  with  greater 
certainty  the  trees  likely  to  be  adapted  to  his  locality. 

The  above  work  was  supplemented  last  spring  by  a  distribution  of  100,000 
small  forest  tree  seedlings,  of  the  hardiest  variety  obtained  from  northern  sources. 
These  were  sent  to  voluntary  applicants  in  bundles,  each  containing  100,  and 
were  carried  through  the  mails  free  of  charge.  Very  satisfactory  reports  have 
been  received  as  to  their  condition  on  arrival  and  the  growth  made  after  planting. 
The  reports  to  be  sent  in  after  wintering  will,  however,  be  much  more  valuable. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  to  continue  this  line  of  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  double  the  numbsr  will  be  sent  out  the  coming  spring. 


WORK  IN  ONTARIO. 

In  Ontario  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  compiling  the  present  report,  many 
Btry  lectures  have  been  given,  and  the  press  has  been  largely  used  for  the 
y&tion  of  forestry  literature,  over  COO  letters  and  articles  having  been  printed 
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in  that  of  Ontario  alone.  In  addition,  the  Ontario  Government  fire  rangers,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  employed,  half  their  expenses  being  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  half  by  the  lumbermen, -have  been  doing  good  service.  This  is  a  most 
important  work,  as  forest  fires  in  Canada  have  destroyed  immense  ranges  of  valu- 
able woods.  The  bonus  promised  for  planting  lines  of  trees  has  had  an  excellent 
«freet,  many  thousand  trees- having  been  planted  under  its  influence. 


EUROPK 

In  Germany,  where  forestry  is  regularly  pursued  as  a  science  both  by  the 
Government  and  individual  proprietors,  the  work  of  one  year  shows  little  dis- 
similarity, to  that  of  another.  All  through  the  country,  a  portion  of  each  forest 
will  be  cut  down,  and  a  similar  portion  planted.  This  is  done  in  regular  rotation 
so  that  next  year  another  portion  of  the  forest  will  be  fit  to  cut,  the  next  year 
another,  and  so  on  until  they  come  back  to  the  one  planted  this  year.  Managed  in 
this  manner,  the  forest  lasts  for  ever,  and  from  the  even  distance  of  planting  and 
careful  management,  an  acre  there  will  yield  much  more  timber  than  the  same 
amount  of  land  in  the  vir^n  forests  of  Canada. 

In  France  and  other  European  countries,  though  the  system  of  tree  growing 
is  not  always  so  exact  or  scientific,  much  care  is  being  taken  of  the  forests,  especi- 
ally in  planting  the  sides  of  precipices. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion 
Government  have  made  large  for&stry  reservations  in  the  West,  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  reservations,  and  another  thing  to  keep  them  so  when  settlement 
begins  to  surround  them  or  Ciireless  tourists,  (as  is  already  the  case  in  both  of 
these)  occasion  destructive  fires. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PROTECT  OUR  FORESTS  ? 

The  following  article  was  written  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  American 
Association  of  Science,  the  object  being  to  sketch  out  a  plan  applicable  to  most  or 
all  American  communities : — 

Arousing  Public  Opinion. 

Each  State  or  Province  should  employ  a  competent  official  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  circulate  it  by  means  of  pamphlets  generally  called 
Forestry  Reports.  With  these,  two  things  are  advisable ;  first,  that  they  be 
written  in  an  interesting  style,  for  mere  dictionary  statements  on  the  subject 
would  simply  be  left  unread  ;  next,  that  they  be  widely  distributed,  and  among 
proper  persons,  not  merely  sent  to  ofiicials  and  prominent  men,  on  whose  shelves 
they  are  likely  to  remain  untouched.  An  excellent  method  is  that  of  obtaining, 
from  some  well  informed  person  in  each  locality,  the  names  of  all  he  knows  likely 
to  read  with  profit  such  a  book,  and  sending  one  by  post  to  each  on  his  list.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  will  greatly  aid  if  the  forestry  official  be  able  to  address,  during 
each  year,  many  communications  to  the  press  throughout  his  State  or  Province. 
In  addition  again,  addresses  delivered  at  many  points  each  year  will  be  found  of 

great  senricfe 
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Free  Distribution  of  Trees. 

Young  saplings,  obtained  in  the  forest,  are  very  inferior  to  nursery -grown 
plants.  The  forest  sapling  has  generally  two  or  three  long  roots,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  full  extension,  or  carried  or  planted  if  they  were.  They  must  be  cut 
and  the  chance  of  growing  risked.  Then,  many  of  them  are  grown  in  the  shade,, 
and  will  not  stand  the  open  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nursery-sapling,  twice 
at  least  transplanted  as  it  should  be,  gets  a  more  bunchy  and  fibrous  root 
each  time,  and  naturally  grows  far  better  when  placed  in  its  ultimate  position. 
Very  small  trees,  especially  evergreens,  can  be,  indeed,  and  often  are,  taken  from 
the  forest  and  planted  in  the  nursery,  when,  after  two  transplantings,-  they  have 
excellent  roots.  But  when  obtained  from  seed,  or  when  young  from  large  nur- 
series, the  work  is  far  more  easy  and  certain.  When  one  goes  for  trees  to  the 
bush,  though  saplings  apparently  be  countless,  it  is  surprising  what  trouble  it  will 
take  to  find  what  is  wanted,  and  to  get  fair  roots  then.  Again,  in  our  settled 
country  where  cattle  are  often  made  free  of  the  bush,  young  trees  are  hard  ta 
get  in  any  case.  For  all  these  reasons,  if  the  farmer  had  available,  when  he  was 
ready,  some  thousands  of  good,  well-rooted  healthy  saplings  of  the  kind  he  wishes,, 
he  would  often  be  willing  to  plant  and  care  for  them.  Therefore,  I  consider  that 
a  large  public  nursery,  where  trees  might  be  obtained  free  of  cost,  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  inducements  to  land-owners  to  plant.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he 
who  wants  trees  should  buy  them.  There  is  an  inducement  needed  here,  or  the 
work  may  not  be  done.  The  work  is  national ;  it  is  the  nation  desires  the  farmer 
to  plant  the  trees ;  it  was  the  fault  of  the  nation  that  he  was  ever  allowed  to 
obtain  public  land  at  first  without  an  agreement  to  retain  a  certain  portion  in 
trees.  I  have  now,  for  seven  years,  been  examining  this  subject,  and  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  under  a  system  of  free  saplings,  twenty  times  as  mach  plant- 
ing would  be  done  as  at  present.  Instead  of  free  nurseries,  governments  some- 
times give  grants  of  orders  on.  nursery  men.  With  careful  and  earnest  super- 
vision, either  plan  would  answer.     The  great  point  is — free  distribution  of  young^ 

trees. 

Settling  Fkesh  Woodland. 

The  great  error  of  the  original  settlers  was  taking  hill  and  hollow,  mountaia 
and  valley,  indiscriminately,  for  settlement.  The  result  is  that  many  mountain 
tops  were  cleared,  farmed,  and  ruined,  for  the  soil  washes  away,  and  in  a  few 
years  nothing  remains  but  to  desert  it  and  go  elsewhere.  That  the  mountain 
should  be  wooded  and  the  sloping  valley  cropped  is  the  very  A  B  C  of  forestry, 
and  this  should  be  secured  by  saying  to  the  settler,  "  you  cannot  have  such  a  lot ; 
H  is  a  mountain  top ;  it  must  stay  in  wood ;  and  if  you  take  such  a  lot  you  must 
agree  to  keep  such  a  part  in  wood,  and  to  keep  cattle  out."  This  may  seem  harsh 
to  the  settler,  but  in  the  end  it  would  be  far  better  for  him.    If  there  is  one  lesson 
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more  than  another  which  over-clearing  has  taught  America,  it  is  that  people  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  woodland  to  hcusk  and  hew  as  they  please.  There  are 
now  millions  of  acres  of  deserted  and  worn-out  farms,  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Canada,  which  were  simply  the  elevated  ridges,  fit,  with  care,  to  bear  timber  for 
ever,  but  not  fit  for  farms,  as  the  earth  washes  off.  It  is  hard  for  the  settler  in 
a  forest  to  know  the  elevation,  but  the  survey  should  have  regulated  matters.  I 
vnah  it  to  be  understood  that  here  I  speak  from  my  own  experience.  When  over 
thirty  yearsi  ago,  with  no  one  to  guide  u.s,  many  of  us  entered  the  forest,  we  cleared 
much  land  that  should  never  have  felt  the  axe,  and  is  now  worthless,  or  very  near 
it.  This  is  not  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  rolling  land  of  the  country, 
nor  where  there  are  a  number  of  small  hills.  But  where  thousands  of  acres  form 
the  water-shed  of  a  mountain  range,  they  should  remain  in  wood. 

FoBEST  Reservations. 

Forest  reservations  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  square,  should  be  left  at  those 
places,  found  in  most  countries,  where  the  sources  of  many  streams  arise,  that  the 
rivers  which  pass  thence  through  the  rest  of  the  country,  may  be  preserved- 
These  wiU  form  reserves  where  timber  will  rtow,  to  be  thinned,  not  [cleared,  at 
maturity ;  they  will  also  give  shelter  where  birds  and  animals,  otherwise  in 
danger  of  extirpation,  may  still  live ;  and,  as  the  country  around  is  cleared,  they 
will  be  invaluable  for  summer  resorts.  These  would,  if  cared  for,  remain  beautiful 
remembrances  of  the  pristine  forest,  full  of  sylvan  glades  and  delightful  groves, 
retaining  the  undergrowth, the  wild  flowers, the  deep  leaf  bed,  the  pleasant  freshness 
of  the  virgin  forest.  In  this  state  they  are  most  valuable  preservers  and 
<Ustribnters  of  moisture.  But  if  left  without  care,  fire  will  here  and  there 
bum  the  hills  to  the  barren  clay,  cattle  will  destroy  the  undergrowth,  and 
the  whole  scenery  appear  dry  and  desolate,  compared  with  what  it  was,  and  might 
still  have  been.  Two  things,  then,  are  here  necessary  :  prevent  settlement  there 
and  appoint  caretakers. 

Remission  of  Taxes  on  Woodland. 

It  woold  greatly  assist  in  preserving  a  considerable  amount  of  forest  through- 
oat  the  country,  if  taxes  on  woodland,  where  the  country  is  sufficiently  cleared, 
were  in  all  cases  remitted ;  and  if,  in  the  same  connection,  some  stipulation  were 
made  that  cattle  should,  to  a  proper  extent,  be  excluded,  very  great  benefits  would 
follow.  For  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  a  wood  dried  up  and  hardened — its 
nndeigrowth  destroyed  by  cattle — is  of  very  little  value  climatically,  compared 
with  one  where  the  forest-bed  is  preserved.  Neither  will  it  remain  a  store  of  fuel. 
or,  Utere  being  no  young  trees,  the  forest  must  ultimately  die.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  many  of  these  wood-lots  are  allowed  to  decay,  because  it  is 
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intended  to  clear  them  up,  and  that,  if  the  remission  of  taxes  induced  the  owners — 
as  it  in  most  cases  would— to  keep  them  as  permanent  forest,  much  better  care 
would  be  taken  of  them. 

Tree  Claims. 

In  prairie  countries,  sections  of  land  have  been  given  free  to  settlers,  on  con- 
dition that  a  certain  number  of  acres,  generally  ten,  were  planted  with  trees,  and 
kept  in  good  condition  for  a  certain  period.  This  has  been  tried  for  years  in  the 
States,  but  many  frauds  are  said  to  be  perpetrated  under  it.  I  have  myself  found 
when  at  the  great  private  nurseries  in  the  West,  where  the  young  trees  were  pro- 
cured, that  it  was  always  a  practice  to  purchase  the  worst — the  culls,  in  fact,  for 
"reo  claim  lots.  The  system  was  nevertheless  valuable,  but  needs  to  be  carried  out 
in  good  faith,  by  competent  and  firm  inspectors.  The  prairie  lands  of  both  of 
Canada  and  the  States,  urgently  need  tree-planting,  and  will  give  good  returns. 
Plantations  of  miles  square  have  been  grown  these  eight  years  in  Kansas  by  rail- 
road companies,  and  with  good  paying  results.  Yet,  even  with  this  successful 
example  before  their  eyes,  settlers  plant  little.  When  I  saw  them  they  were  four 
and  six  years  old,  yet  still  the  prairie  for  hundreds  of  miles  was  comparatively 
treeless,  though  all  admitted  the  benefits  of  trees.  I  should  recommend  in  prairie 
countries,  while  the  soil  is  yet  in  government  hands,  that  many  millions  of  young 
trees  be  planted  and  cared  for  under  government  appropriations,  cultivated  to  keep 
down  weeds  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  the  prairie  close  by  ploughed  to  prevent 
fire  running  to  the  trees.  In  this  we  should  not  wait  for  experiments  long.  It 
is  necessary  to  plant  four  times  as  many  trees  as  needed,  to  allow  for  thinning, 
and  by  planting  different  varieties,  it  would  be  easy  so  to  arrange  them  that  even 
if  three-fourths  failed,  we  should  still  have  a  forest.  But  three-fourths  would  not 
fail.  This  would  cost  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
is  a  matter  in  which,  above  all  others,  millions  should  be  spent.  If,  when  I  first 
saw  the  prairie  States,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  an  appropriation  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  given  to  plant  trees  and  care  for  the  groves  then 
existing,  these  States  would,  I  am  well  assured,  be  more  valuable  by  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  now.  Can  nations  not  afford  such  sums  ?  Let  u<j  think  of  the 
sums  they  are  without  exception  ready  to  spend  in  war,  and  then  answer.  But 
that,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  preserve  national  life.  So  is  the  other.  Every  well- 
informed  student  of  history  is  aware,  that  in  all  the  past,  as  the  forests  of  a  coun- 
try were  destroyed  beyond  a  proper  proportion,  national  life  weakened,  and  by  the 
time  when,  as  examples  show  us,  the  land  had  become  but  a  treeless  desert, 
the  nation  was  dead. 

Preserving  Timber  Forests. 

The  preservation  of  these  has  been  little  thought  of  in  America,  and  the 

lumberman,  on  condition  of  paying  the  authorities  a  certain  amount,  has  been  too 

often  allowed  to  cut  at  his  pleasure.     No  care  has  been  taken  to  replant  forests. 
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In  Earops,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wood-buyer  is  carefully  instructed  as  to  what 
portion  he  may  dear  or  thin,  while,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready,  it  is  again 
planted,  or  the  gaps  filled.  Two  reasons  for  the  American  practice  existed :  first, 
farm  land  was  needed.  This  reason  is  not  now  valid,  as  the  pine  land  now  left  is 
very  largely  too  poor  for  agriculture.  Second,  and  chiefly,  the  timber  could  be 
sold.  Matters  have  now  come  to  pretty  much  the  following  condition.  This 
generation,  say  for  thirty  years,  will  have  timber  enough,  though  they  will  have 
to  use  much  wood  hitherto  thought  unfit.  After  that,  there  will  be  little  good 
piae,  and  not  much  good  hardwood  in  our  present  forests ;  what  is  obtained  will 
be  brought  from  British  Columbia  and  the  forests  of  the  Southern  States,  while 
the  generation  following  will  exhaust  these.  Considering  the  well-known  benefit 
of  keeping  a  large  section  of  the  country  in  forest — benefits  which  it  is  not  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  state— I  would  earnestly  urge  the  people  of  America  to 
consider  how  much  more  advantageous  it  would  be  at  once  and  decidedly  to  say 
of  certain  large  portions  now  in  forest, "  These  shall  not  be  cleared  for  settlement — 
these  shall  be  sacred  to  the  tree."  Once  this  determinatioa  is  arrived  at,  the  rest 
is  easy.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  introduce  and  maintain  a  method  of 
forest  preservation,  if  populations  demand  it,  and  governments  fulfil  their  desires. 
It  is  often  said,  '  We  have  a  large  proportion  of  forest  land."  But  most  oi 
this  is  not  good  forest.  Much  has  been  over-run  by  fire,  much  culled  of  every 
good  stick  by  the  lumberman.  But  nearly  all  of  this  might  be  renewed,  and 
made  good,  permanent  forest,  if  the  means  were  used. 

Means  Used  in  Ontario. 

I  will  close  this  paper  by  stating  what  is  done  in  Ontario  for  forest  preserva- 
tion. Much  forestry  literature  has  been  for  years  circulated  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  with  good  effect.  A  money  bonus,  half  paid  by  government  and  half 
by  the  township,  is  given  for  the  planting  of  lines  of  trees,  in  good  condition  after 
three  years,  in  every  township  which  chooses  to  adopt  the  law.  Over  fifty  rangers, 
half  paid  by  government  and  half  by  the  lumbermen,  are  kept  in  the  woods 
during  the  summer  months  to  prevent  fires — a  very  valuable  measure.  An  Arbor 
Day  is  also  yearly  held,  with  excellent  results. 

Finally  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  shall  we  protect  our  forests  ?  "  is 
"  Spend  more  money  in  th^iir  preservation,  and  be  less  eager  to  make  money  by 
catting  them  down." 

FORESTRY  OUTSIDE  OF  FORESTS. 

While  it  is  very  necessary  to  preserve  the  Canadian  forests,  it  is  hardly  so 

necessary,  using  the  meaning  generally  given  to  the  phrase,  as  is  the  exercise  of 

other  forestry  precautions.      By  the  phrase  above  used  is  generally  meant  the 

long  stretch  of  forests  to  the  north  of  cultivated  Ontario,  leased  or  unleased  to 
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lumbermen,  partly  cuUed  by  them  and  partly  yet  untouched,  not  at  all,  we  must 
remember,  such  a  forest  as  we  cleared  in  old  Ontcuiio — we  may  look  in  vain  for 
the  immense  stretches  of  great  maples  and  tall  beeches  once  so  common  to  the 
eye,  nor  do  we  often  see  even  a  specimen  of  the  large  pine  trees,  which  in 
deep  and  lofty  groves  once  intermixed  the  maple  forests  throughout  much  of 
Ontario.  But  these  are  no  mora  North  of  us  we  have  a  vast  forest  containing 
much  pine  and  hemlock — ^much  young  poplar  on  the  burnt  lands — ^here  and  there 
an  immense  black  birch — here  and  there  some  beech  and  maple.  But  this  great 
forest  is  to  our  north,  and  cannot  in  its  principal  climatic  bearing  greatly 
influence  older  Ontario.  The  south-west  wind  is  the  rain  bringer — its  rain 
clouds  are  precipitated  by  this  forest,  and  fall  in  showers  somewhere  to  the  north 
of  it.  They  do,  indeed,  greatly  help  the  more  southern  counties  in  another  mannerf 
that  is,  by  preserving  from  drouth  the  sources  of  the  streams  whicli  run  this  waj'. 

We  will  put  aside  for  the  present  the  question  of  these  northern  forests. 
What  is  much  more  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ontario  is  the  preservation 
of  the  small  portions  of  forest  yet  remaining  in  her  older  districts,  and  the  adding 
to  them  of  many  more.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  where  our  large  forests  exist  in  Ontario 
that  forestry  is  most  needed.  The  main  eflfort  should  be  where  the  country  has 
been  mostly  cleared,  to  endeavor  by  planting  wind-breaks  of  one  or  more  lines  of 
trees — by  commencing  plantations  of  young  trees  taken  from  the  forest  or  pur- 
chased from  nurserymen,  afterwards  to  be  replanted  at  greater  distances ;  and  by 
— perhaps  the  chief  of  all — endeavouring  to  preserve  what  small  portions  of 
forest  we  have  left  standing  there,  that  we  can  hope  to  bring  back,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  the  former  climate  of  Ontario. 

That  this  climate  was  far  better  calculated  to  aid  fertility  than  our  own 
there  is  now  no  question.  In  one  year  I  have  obtained  the  testimony  of  above 
two  hundred  farmers  on  the  matter,  and  their  unanimous  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  years  ago,  when  there  was  still  mnch  timber  standing,  most  crops  gave 
a  far  better  return  than  since  more  has  been  cleared.  There  is  no  denying  that 
this  is  largely  the  case.  The  fall  wheat,  for  instance,  grew  very  much  better,  and 
with  this  of  course theclover  flourished.  When  we  consider  how  valuable  these  two 
crops  are  in  a  proper  farming  rotation,  what  we  have  lost  by  the  change  of  climate 
can  easily  be  calculated.  Speaking  of  the  evidence  mentioned  above,  it  was  princi- 
pally obtained  by  a  thorough  examination,  lot  by  lot,  of  two  townships  in. 
northern  and  southern  Ontario,  obtaining  the  opinion  of  their  holders  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  climate  now  and  that  which  existed  when  the  country 
was  one-third  or  more  forest.    Their  statements  were  almost  invariably  asf oUows  . 

That  the  rain  was,  to  answer  the  farmers'  purpose,  much  better  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  there  being  during  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  freq  uent 
mild  and  fertilizing  showeis,  lasting  perhaps  for  days,  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
«arth,  and  remaining  there  for  a  considerable  period  before   drying  out ;  thua 
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giviag  that  continuance  of  warmth  and  moisture  to  the  land  which  affords  the 
growing  plants  the  best  opportunity.  Neither  was  this  weather,  except  perhaps 
in  rich  low  soils,  more  productive  of  rust  than  that  of  the  present  day. 

That  now,  on  the  contrary,  rain  too  often  falls  in  heavy  sudden  masses,  beat- 
ing the  young  plant  into  the  gi-ound,  or  causing  the  grown  grain  to  lodge. 

That  these  heavy  showers  tend  much  to  weaken  and  impoverish  the  land, 
especially  where  at  all  sloping,  by  carrying  away  the  riche.st  soil ;  for  instance, 
where  furrows  had  been  ploughed  down  a  slope  and  heavy  rain  came  on,  each 
would  resemble  the  next  morning  a  deep  water-course. 

That  formerly,  when  sufficient  shelter  existed,  rapid  winds  had  no  injurious 
«ffect  on  the  soil,  but  that  now  they  dry  the  moisture  too  rapidly  out  of  the  land. 

That  owing  to  the  combination  of  these  causes^  added  to  the  fact  that  very 
few  farmers  had  the  means  of  procuring  sufficient  manure  to  supply  the  deficiency 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  country  no  longer  produced  the  same  amount 
of  certain  crops  which  could  be  formerly  grown  on  them  with  much  less  labor. 

That  wherever  the  woods  have  been  cleared  in  too  great  proportion,  numerous 
springs  which  iormerly  existed  had  altogether  dried  up,  and  even  creeks  an  I 
small  streams,  once  running  the  year  round,  were  now,  excepting  in  times  of 
floods,  nearly  or^quite  dry. 

That  in  connection  with  this  the  moisture  had  receded  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth — that  is  to  say  that  where  water  might  easily  once  have  been  obtained 
«t  a  few  feet  in  depth,  now  wells  must  be  sunk  much  deeper  before  a  spring  it, 
•struck. 

The  general  impression  was  in  all  places  visited — an  impression  corroborated 
fcy  8tatements_,from  many  different  parts  of  the  Piovince — that  too  many  trees 
had  been  cut  down.  It  was  found  also  that  generally  farmers  of  means,  who 
were  able  to  do  so,  were  planting  many  trees,  mostly  in  lines  along  their  fences, 
for  the  purpose  of  wind-breaks.  Many  others  of  less  capital  stated  their  intention 
of  doing  so  when  able.  Few  large  plantations  of  grown  trees  planted  with  this 
view  were  found,  those  existing,  planted  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
liaving  been  set  out  more  with  the  view  of  open  jiarks  than  with  any  forestry 
purp  se.  Many  farmers,  however,  had  numbers  of  small  trees  growing  in  nursery 
patches,  some  from  seed,  some  purchased  in  quantity  when  very  small  plants  from 
nurseries  either  here  or  abroad,  which  they  intended  when  large  enough  to  set 
oat  elsewhere.  As  for  the  portions  of  old  fore.sts  still  standing  on  various 
farms,  many  farmers  allowed  their  cattle  to  run  in  them — a  proceeding  of  course 
fatal  to  the  continuance  of  the  forest,  as  the  young  trees  being  thereby  destroyed, 
its  means  of  perpetuation  are  lost.  On  the  other  hand  some,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  bush,  had  carefully  fenced  it. 

It  was  also  generally  stated  that  wherever  trees  and  shelter  were  plenty 
much  better  crops  of  both  fall  wheat  and  grass,  especially  clover,  were  secured. 
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From  these  data  taken  altogether  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  while  the- 
principle-s  of  forestry  are  rapidly  being  better  understood  throughout  the  Province, 
and  in  many  cases  acted  on,  there  is  &s  yet  scarcely  one-twentieth  as  much  being 
done  as  should  be. 

With  the  many  competitors  now  in  the  field,  Ontario  cannot  pi-ofitably 
remain  a  wheat  growing  country.  Her  main  hope  for  the  future  must  be  in 
grass  and  cattle,  and  it  is  impossible  to  produce  these  profitably  and  in  large 
quantities  in  a  dried  up  land.  Too  many  farmers  are  now,  in  the  effort  to  raise  a 
few  cattle,  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  They  are  allowing  their 
bush  lots  to  be  dried  up  in  order  that  their  cattle  may  run  through  them  and  get 
some  shade  and  a  little  pasture.  In  a  little  while  the  young  trees  are  eaten  ofi>. 
none  grow  up  to  replace  the  old  ones,  a  poor  sort  of  grass  overspreads  the  earth, 
the  large  mature  trees  fall  one  by  one,  and  shortly  all  is  so  open  and  worthless- 
that  the  farmer  thinks  it  would  be  far  better  in  crops  and  cuts  it  down. 

As  far  as  the  cattle  are  concerned  they  benefit  but  little  by  it.      As  a  long 
experienced  farmer  and  planter  elsewhere  in  these  pages  remarks,  one  acre  of 
good  grass  outside  the  forest  is  better  than  twenty  twjres  in.     There  are,  however,, 
other  ways  whereby  shfide  and  bush  pasture  may  be  had  for  the  cattle.      In  the 
first  place  a  portion  might  be  set  apart  for  them  and  a  portion  for  forest.    In  the- 
next  place  groves  may  be  planted  so  near  grass-fields  as  to  give  shelter  without 
allowing  the  cattle  within  them,  if  of  trees  likely  to  be  injured  thereby.      They 
are  sometimes  planted  in  the  form  of  St  Andrew's  cross,  sometimes  in  that  of  a 
double  crescent  divided  in  half  by  the  fence  between  two  fields.    There  will  then 
be  shade  as  the  day  passes  on  from  all  points  of  the  compass  in  these  two  fields 
What  injury  cattle  will  do  to  forests  when  in  good  leaf,  and  how  rapid  is  its. 
progress  when  there  is  no  good  pasture  to   be   had   outside,  few  are   aware. 
They  will  easily  pull  down  saplings  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  bite  off'  all  the 
leaves  in  the  head,  let  the  tree  fly  up  again  if  they  have  not  broken  the  stem,  and 
pass  on  to  another.     They  will,  too,  destroy  much  older  and  much  better  trees. 
I  have  seen  one  walnut  plantation  out  west  nearly  ninety  feet  high  and  the  trees 
two  feet  six  inches  through  at  the  butt.     They  are  not  mature  yet,  but  the  owner- 
expects  in  about  fifteen  years'  time  that  they  will  average  five  hundred  dollars  a 
tree,  which,  as  there  will  be  a  hundred  large  trees  to  each  acre,  will  be  $50,000  an 
acre — many  times  as  much,  of  course,  as  could  have  been  raised  in  crops  on  any 
adjoining  acre.     There  is  an  adjoining  acre,  however,  where  cattle  have  shown 
what  they  can  do.     It  had  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  to  allow  the  cattle,  which 
are  many  and  large,  to  pass  to  another  part  of  the  farm.     There  are  or  have  been 
in  it  about  a  himdred  walnut  trees  which  must  have  formed  a  fair  grove  at  the 
time  it  was  thrown  open,  as  the  trees  are  many  of  them  sixty  feet  high.      But 
they  are  all  dead — the  acre  of  land  has  been  tramped  hard  all  round  them  and  their- 
trunks  have  been  rubbed  by  the  cattle  till  the  outside  of  the  bark  is  all  rubbed  away 
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Here  had  been,  as  well  as  I  could  calculate,  fifty  thousand  dollars  lost  in  order  to 
yield  an  amount  of  pasture  and  shade  which  could  easily  have  been  obtained  for 
four  hundred.  ' 

As  described  above,  some  similar  process  is  going  on  aJl  through  our  country, 
wherever  the  old  portions  of  forest  are  being  allowed  to  dry  and  wither  down, 
l&rgely  assisted,  in  many  soils  tending  to  be  shallow,  by  the  wind  perpetually 
blowing  down  outside  trees  (a  thing  to  be  checked  by  planting  evergreens  at  the 
outside.)  Then  there  is  the  perpetual  demand  for  fuel,  and  as  described,  the  in- 
roads of  cattle,  of  which  Professor  Sargent,  the  chief  authority  in  America,  has 
said  that  "  not  all  the  injury  by  axe  and  fire  has  done  so  much  harm  to  the 
American  forests  as  the  browsing  of  domestic  cattle." 

There  is  every  proof  that  by  deforesting  we  have  rendered  Ontario  no  longer 
the  fertile  land  it  once  was.  The  climate  has  deteriorated,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
springs  which,  dry  for  years,  were  renewed  when  a  fresh  growth  of  trees  was 
planted  round  them,  so  our  climate  is  capable,  without  any  unreasonable  care  or 
expense,  of  being  renewed  again  to  perhaps  its  pristine  vigour.  We  want  our 
lands  in  the  future  valuable  for  dairy  purposes,  for  butter,  cheese  and  the  raising 
of  cattle ;  and  where  forests,  rich  grass  and  flowing  streams  exist  is  the  very  home 
of  these.  The  possession  of  many  cattle  makes  the  growth  of  crops  easy.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  have  the  great  expanse  of  cultivated  Ontario  not  indeed  again 
reforested,  but  to  revive  again  a  suflSciency  of  our  forests.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
over  much  of  that  country,  the  true  forest,  valuable  for  climatic  purposes,  covers 
more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  surface ;  for  as  we  pass  through  what  are  supposed 
to  be  small  forests  we  find  many  of  them  little  better  than  a  sort  of  mongrel 
description  of  park — ^a  hard  hoof -beaten  ^surface  covered  with  short  poor  grass 
with  a  few  large  trees,  the  small  trees,  except  those  that  are  worthless,  all  eaten 
down.  These  cannot  serve  the  purposes  of  forests — the  forest  soil  is  gone,  it  has 
no  longer  the  power  of  holding  water — of  storing  up  reservoirs  of  rain  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  dry  springs  in  due  season ;  nor  has  it  the  vast  mass  of  undergrowth 
covering  the  surfao  of  the  earth  that  keeps  cool  and  moist  the  actual  forest. 

Of  actual  forest  in  good  condition  there  is  probably  scarcely  one-twelfth 
throughout  much  of  Ontario.  To  raise  this  to  one-fourth  should  be  our  object, 
and  this  is  that  forestry  outside  of  forests  we  should  endeavor  to  promote.  When 
people  talk  of  the  forests  of  Ontario,  as  to  whether  they  are  being  taken  care  of, 
they  are  too  apt  to  think  of  the  lumber  districts.  These  of  course  are  valuable — 
they  bring  a  large  revenue — and  though  some  politicians  complain  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  managed,  they  are  certainly  better  cajed  for  than  any  other  forests 
in  America.  But  if  we  could  by  reforesting  bring  back  the  former  climate — the 
^ummer  showers  and  fertile  growth  of  older  Ontario,  the  profit  to  our  people 
would  quadruple  that  which  the  lumber  forests  can  ever  bring  us,  manage  them 
how  we  may.    It  is  forestry  outside  of  forests  that  we  need  most  in  Ontario. 
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MR.   GOTT'S    OBSERVATIONS   ON   FRUIT   AND   FOREST  GROWING 
THROUGH  WESTERN  CANADA. 

I  must  ask  my  readers  to  go  carefully  through  the  following  article,  which 
will  profit  botli  those  who  grow  fruit,  and  are  interested  in  sheltering  their 
orchards,  or  who  are  planting  or  intending  to  plant  trees  for  forest  purposes  or 
general  farm  shelter.    Mr.  Gott  is  a  successful  fruit  grower,  and  in  the  matter  of 
forest  and  shade  tree  planting  and  raising,  few  plantations  I  have  seen  are  equal 
to  his.    It  is  about  six  years  since  I  have  seen  his  placf.    I  particularly  remember 
that  the  wind-break  of  Scotch  larch  of  which  he  speaks  was  then  very  tine,  and 
must  novvjbe  most  beautiful  and  useful.     With  regard  to  what  he  says  concerning 
the  free  distribution  of  young  trees,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  although  not 
succeeding^as  well  as  might  be  wished,  yet  where  it  is  desired  to  plant  large 
surfaces,  it  is  hard  to  suggest  anything  better.     Mr.  Gott  objects  to  it  also  as 
interfering  with  private  enterprise.     It  is  not  considered  to  do  this  to  any  great 
extent  in  other  countries,  such  an  those  of  Europe,  in  some  of  which  it  is  largely 
used.     There  are  two  reasons  why  this  should  be  the  case.     In  many  govern- 
mental affairs,  governments   though  maintaining  large  establishments  of  their 
own  for  the  purpose,  are  by  no  means  hindered  from  taking,  in  time  of  need, 
large  contracts  from  outsiders,  as  may  often  be  noticed  in  the  building  of  ships^ 
and  the  purchase  of  material  for  warlike  purposes.     So,  also,  governments  which 
maintain  nurseries  for  purposes  of  free  distribution,  often  give  large  orders  to 
private  nurserymen,  who  furnish  them  with  trees  at  a  low  rate  for  the  same 
purpose.     It  furnishes,  too,  a  sort  of  counter-check  ;  the  government  nursery,  if 
well  managed,  should  afford  an  example  in  the  matter  of  growing  trees  well 
while  the  private  nurseryman,  on  his  side,  who  gets  a  government  order  for 
young  trees,  can  afford  the  stimulus  of  showing  how  quickly  and  cheaply  he  can 
grow  them. 

The  second  reason  I  wish  to  give  is  as  follows :  Let  us  suppose  the  govern- 
ment giving  out  many  young  trees,  and  farmers  planting  them  largely  through- 
out the  country.     We  all  know  how  prone  we  are  to  follow  in  each  other's 
footsteps.    Even  in  a  path  across  a  meadow,  we  never  make  a  straight  line — 
every  one  follows  the  deviations  his  predecessors  have  made.     It  would  become 
fashionable ;  it  would  be  considered  the  right  thing  to  plant  trees,  men  of  means 
would  invest  in  it,  and  many  of  these,  rather  than  wait  for  the  growth  of  the 
young  stock  which  alone  it  would  be  possible  for  governments  to  distribute, 
would  go  to  the  nurseries,  secure  their  best  stock — say  their  twice  transplanted 
trees  and  those  of  foreign  importation,  perhaps  no  better  than  our  own  after  all, 
but  costing  more  money,  in  order  to  keep  a  leetle  ahead  of  Farmer  Jones,  on  the 
next  lot,  who  has  just  planted  a  five-acre  wind-break  with  government  seedlings. 
Of  course  it  would  be  necessary,  in  all  cases  of  free  distribution,  that  those  sup- 
plied should  bind  themselves  to  fence  properly  and  give  good  general  care  to 
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for  some  years,  the  young  trees  they  had  obtained  free.  I  am  sure  also  that  Mr. 
■Gott  will  admit  that  sach  a  quantity  of  tree-planting  as  he  rightly  considers  to 
be  neceasaiy  in  order  to  restore,  to  any  valuable  extent,  the  now  almost  forgotten 
«limate  of  Ontario,  which  he  has  so  well  and  truthfully  described,  would  need 
many  more  nurseries  than  we  have  at  present,  so  that,  if  even  one  or  two  of 
these  were  government  ones,  there  would  be  little  loss  to  present  or  future  pri- 
vate establishments,  which  would  still  raise,  if  not  the  largest  number,  at  least 
■ihe  much  better  paying  varieties  of  trees. 

It  would  be  well  to  say  a  word  here  concerning  what  Mr.  Gott  has  remarked 
.about  the  sowing  of  pine  seed  broadcast  in  the  New  England  States  on  the  sands 
near  the  sea  shore.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  this  myself,  it  is  done  on  large  expanses 
-of  land  near  the  sea — land  which  was  once,  to  judge  by  the  old  stone  fences  care- 
fully built  round  it  in  many  parts,  of  considerable  agricultural  value.  This 
was  probably  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  land  has  been  cropped  and 
■cleared  until  it  was  little  but  a  fine  blowing  sand,  forming  here  and  there  into 
large  whirlpools.  People  observing  that  from  an  occasional  pine  tree  the  falling 
■seeds  would  grow  without  culture,  sowed  them  themselves  still  more  broadly, 
■and  from  then  till  now  they  have  been  sowing  them  every  year.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  about  thirty  years  this  produces  a  forest  of  pine  trees  of  shortish 
build,  but  giving  a  considerable  trunk  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  through.  A 
.portion  of  this  forest  will  then  be  cut  down  and  sold  for  various  purposes,  the 
chief  of  which  seems  to  be  the  manufacture  of  packing  boxes.  Much  more  is 
sown,  I  believe,  every  year  than  is  cut  down  ;  the  crop  is  perpetual,  and  as  there 
is  very  little  labor,  it  pays  the  owner.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in 
Ontario,  but  without  success,  the  seed  not  taking  at  all,  though  it  would  be  well 
to  try  it  in  still  other  parts  of  the  Province,  where  light,  sandy  expanses  exist. 

Mr.  Qott  does  not  consider  the  scope  of  Arbor  Day  work  sufficiently  large,  but 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  our  forestry  efforts.  Governments  have 
neither  spent  nor  attempted  to  spend  as  yet  the  large  sums  necessary  for  properly 
te-foresting  Canada.  What  is  being  done  at  present  may  be  described  as  an  effort 
to  influence  public  opinion.  I  think  myself  that  some  more  practiced  measures 
would  now.  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  Ontario  public  The  school  agita- 
tion, however,  has  been  of  decided  service,  and  may  be  of  more.  Perhaps  the 
distribution  of  a  number  of  sheets  containing  the  rudiments  of  forestry  among 
the  children  might  be  of  service. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  if  Parliament 
would  devote  more  money  to  the  object  by  Government  either  growing,  say  till  a 
foot  high,  trees  of  many  varieties,  and  giving  them  at  that  small  size  and  at  the 
proper  season  to  those  who  would  bind  themselves  to  take  good  care  of  them,  or 
porehasing  the  same,  or  part,  from  nurserymen,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
•oat  free.    Those  who  received  these  little  trees  would  find  them  to  be  far  better 
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rooted  than  those  they  could  obtain  in  the  forest.  They  should  then  devote  a. 
small  plot  of  ground  and  proceed  according  to  Mr.  Gtott's  directions,  always- 
remembering  the  description  of  ground  they  are  working  in,  and  what  trees  they 
find  formerly  grew  best  there,  or  grow  best  there  now : — 

FRUIT  GROWING  AND  FORESTRY. 

By  B.  Gott,  Esq.,  Abkona. 

I  wish  to  present  this  paper  in  its  two-fold  aspect  of,  first  fruit  growing,  and 
then  secondly  forestry  proper,  and  their  practical  inter-relation  and  dependence- 
on  each  other.  Not  that  I  hold  by  any  means  that  the  former  is  the  only  depart- 
ment having  the  essential  element  of  usefulness  contained  in  it,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  all  such  pretensions  for  the  latter — far  from  it.  As  far  as  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  usefulness  are  concerned,  it  is  thoroughly  and  everywhere  under- 
stood that  both  the  departments  have  them  in  very  large  proportions,  and  I 
might  say  in  almost  indispensable  proportions.  All  successful  nations  and 
peoples  on  the  entire  habitable  globe  have  felt  their  condition  of  helpless  dedend- 
ence  upon  their  tree  growths  as  a  first  and  fundamental  condition  of  their  very 
existence.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  successful  community  of  people  on 
the  earth  to-day,  outside  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  that  are  permanently  held  together 
in  any  form  of  continuous  being.  I  believe  that  the  originaUconstitution  of  society 
is  made  such  by  the  Great  Designer  of  the  Race,  that  if  any  people  or  kindred  or 
tongue  will  wantonly  or  recklessly  injure  or  destroy  their  natural  inheritance  of 
tree  growths  so  liberally  and  so  generously  given  them,  there  is  no  other  influence 
or  power  that  can  be  made  to  serve  to  hold  them  together  in  permanence  of  hab- 
itation. We  need  only  just  look  into  the  history  of  the  past  and  past  nations  for 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  weighty  and  solemn  truth  of  this  observation. 
Tree  growth,  therefore,  and  in  plentiful  abundance,  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
very  existence,  and  fundamental  to  the  prosperity  of  any  people  in  every  age  and 
part  of  the  world.  This  immense  preponderating  importance  of  a  nation  s  tree 
growth  is  doubtless  the  primary  reason  why  it  is  studied  and  treated  of  so  much 
By  the  most  profound  and  thoughtful  of  all  prosperous  peoples.  Only  witness 
the  profound  attention  of  old  Germany  and  France,  of  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  their  intense  and  constant  studies  of  the  needs  and 
demands  of  all  questions  relating  to  their  national  forestry.  Not  only  is  this 
vigilance  in  all  forestry  questions  shown  in  occasional  though  elaborate  news- 
paper articles,  but  exhaustive  pamphlets  and  volumes  of  matter  are  being  plenti- 
fully prepared,  and  as  widely  circulated  as  the  demands  of  the  nation,  by  the  most^ 
able,  scientific  and  practical  men  the  nation  or  the  age  can  produce.  Let  us 
further  consider,  and,  if  we  can,  measure  the  immense  importance  and  power  of 
those  annual  associations  and  conventions  for  discussion  and  deliberation  of  all 
questions  of  forestry  conservation  for  these  countries.  Who  can  properly  measure 
the  far-reaching  results  of  such  meetings  as,  for  instance,  the  American  Forestry 
Congress,  and  the  voluminous  reports  of  these  sent  over  the  continent  ?  When 
we  consider  the  make-up  of  these  conventions,  and  the  profoundly  cultivated 
ability  and  power  brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  the  questions  at  issue,  we  are 
made  to  ask  in  utter  astonishment,  "  What  will  the  future  be  when  brought  out 
in  living  forms  tangible  to  the  eye  ?  " 

But  not  less  and  nowhere  behind  the  forestry  are  the  fruit-growing  interests^ 
of  this  country,  now  nob  QtHy  commanding  the  best  ability  and  attention  of  the 
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age,  but  utilizing  it  and  emphasizing  it  for  the  highest  and  best  ends  of  an 
indnstTy  so  vastly  important  and  fundamental  to  our  existence  as  a  nation  and 
a  people. 

Whatever  is  made  to  favor  and  encourage  our  systematic  fruit-growing 
interests  in  this  country,  contributing  to  its  cerfaunty  and  success,  is  in  the  truest 
and  most  practical  sense  helping  and  assisting  us,  and  thereby  so  far  demonstrates- 
to  08  its  real  money  value.     So  and  for  these  reasons  we  conclusively  say  that 

Feuit-Growing  and  Forestry 

are  co-related  and  must  go  hand-in-hand,  and  cannot  be  put  asunder  but  by  the- 
most  evident  and  devastating  losses  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  more  than 
needless  for  me  to  attempt  to  detain  your  readers  at  this  late  day  with  even  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  marvellDus  strides  of  progress  now  being  made,  and  that 
have  been  attained  by  our  national  fruit  growing  within  the  past  few  years.  J 
simply  wish  to  direct  attention  to  and  emphasize  some  of  the  needs  and  demands 
for  better  methods  and  results  which  I  believe  it  quite  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility to  attain  by  means  of  friendly  protective  tree  belts  around  and  about  the 
fruit  plantation,  as  well  as  other  forest  plantings  in  masses  or  blocks  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  The  present  position  and  demands  of  fruit-growing  in  this 
country  to-day  may  be  simply  stated  thus  :  That  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
subject  to  unseasonable,  high,  cold  and  blasting  winds  that  are  destructive  to  the 
veiy  life  of  every  form  of  vegetation.  These  winds  are  not  our  own,  nor  do  they 
originate  on  this  side  the  great  lakes,  but  on  the  great  high  mountain  land  of  the 
North- West,  and  in  their  uninterrupted  sweep  over  this  country  from  the  North- 
West  leave  their  destructive  influences  and  effects  behind  them.  That  these 
winds,  far  more  common  than  formerly  in  the  history  of  this  country,  not  only 
are  accompanied  by  great  force  to  uproot  and  unroof,  but  also  they  bring  with, 
them  the  most  intense  and  destructive  cold  analagous  to  that  of  the  unprotected 
and  treeless  prairie  regions  of  the  west,  that  not  only  efiectively  causes  to  perish 
the  annual  crop  of  valuable  fruit,  but  in  some  cases  destroy  even  the  trees- 
tiiemselves. 

During  the  spring  and  blooming  season  of  the  year,  we  are  often  visited 
either  by  cold  north-west  winds  or  by  blighting  easterly  rain-storms,  just  at  the- 
most  critical  period  of  the  young  fruit's  life,  that  effectually  destroy  it  at  its  birth 
and  render  the  trees  bare  and  unfruitful,  aU  of  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
chargeable  to  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  tree  protection.  Our  rain  fall  is  not  aa 
formerly  pretty  equally  distributeid  over  the  whole  circle  of  the  year,  but  is  rather 
in  extremes  and  excesses  at  one  part  and  at  another  a  perfect  and  continued 
cessation,  causing  prolonged  drouth  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  our  fruit  and 
fruit  plants  need  a  supply  of  moisture  the  most.  In  consequence  of  these  very 
disoooraging  considerations,  occasioned  as  I  believe  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  re- 
moval ot  our  natural  forests  to  an  extent  greater  than'  is  actually  needed  for 
economic  purposes,  we  are  annually  subject  to  great  losses  in  our  fruit  crops, 
causing  much  injury  to  our  national  industries  and  an  immense  shrinkage 
to  the  revenue  of  this  country.  If  by  judicious  tree  planting  in  blocks,, 
in  oontinnons  belts  over  the  farm  or  around  the  fruit  plot  or  otherwise, 
we  could  successfully  control  those  powerful  influences  and  agents  that  are 
now  apparently  growing  up  against  us,  if  we  can  direct  these  and  so  modify 
them  in  our  favor  we  should  do  so,  and  that  at  once  without  any  further 
delay. 
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These  are  some  of  the  conclition9,  disadvantages  and  trials  of  the  fruit-men 
in  this  country  to-day  as  we  see  them,  and  our  experiences  are  pretty  large  in 
these  lines.  These  are  some  of  the  great  and  growing  oppositions  and  drawbacks 
that  must  be  met  and  overcome  before  we  can  even  hope  to  make  fruit  growing 
in  this  country  absolutely  successful,  or  pride  ourselves  thac  we  are  able  to  put 
upon  the  market  the  brightest  and  best  possible  specimens  of  our  popular  national 
fruics.  Fruit  men  looked  up  to  as  successful  men  in  their  profession  are 
men  who  are  overcoming  their  adverse  natural  conditions,  and  are  modelling 
their  untoward  circumstances  for  their  own  ends  and  for  their  own  advantages. 
That  is,  they  are  men  of  ability  and  power  of  determined  will,  and  of  a  thorough 
fundamental,  intellectual  and  physical  training  in  their  special  lines  of  business, 
and  they  use  these  qualities  in  shaping  and  transforming  their  surroundings. 
Their  precautions,  prelabors  and  the  [shaping  influence  of  all  their  studies  are 
marked  and  very  noteworthy.  In  the  very  first  movement  they  select  their 
location  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  every  way  favorable  to  the  objects  and  purposes 
in  hand — successful  fruit-growing.  They  require  the  location  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  sheltered  from  prevailing  destructive  high  or  cold  winds,  but  more  espec- 
ially from  late  spring  frosts.  Such  locations  when  found  are  of  immense  value  to 
them  because  they  supersede  the  necessity  of  great  expense  in  providing  natural 
or  artificial  protection  from  these  and  involving  much  loss  and  time.  Again, 
though  they  be  well  protected  above  from  high  cold  winds  yet  the  soil  may  be 
very  unsuitable  for  their  purposes  by  the  great  amount  of  water  it  holds  in  its 
^somposition.  They  at  once  employ  an  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  under- 
draining  to  render  it  at  once  suitable  and  favorable  to  the  successful  production 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  their  high  art.  But  in  case  the  former  conditions  indi- 
cated do  not  exist  or  cannot  be  procured  to  their  satisfaction  they  scruple  not  to 
plant  trees  around  the  whole  plantation  in  belts  and  masses  to  act  as  shelter  and 
wind-breaks  for  the  fruit  plants.  These  belts  or  blocks  act  as  the  conditions  to 
modify  climate,  to  shear  the  winds  of  their  cold,  and  to  induce  the  clouds  to  drop 
down  their  fertilizing  showers.  They  modify  those  adverse  influences  that  con- 
stantly bear  upon  the  work  and  fortune  of  the  moderu  fruit  grower  placed  under 
frowning  northern  skies — those  influences  nevertheless  that  stimulate  his  activity 
and  call  into  lively  action  all  the  forms  of  his  inventive  genius  in  all  matters  of 
protection  and  success  in  his  chosen  cfJling. 

A  Few  Peactical  EIxahples 

of  judicious  tree  planting  for  protection,  which  have  lately  come  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  may  be  here  acceptable. 

On  travelling  not  long  since  in  a  neighboring  county  near  the  thriving  town 
of  Thamesville,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  dark  pine  belt 
surrounding  an  orchard  and  home.   My  first  impression  was  that  it  was  beautiful, 
and  the  perfect  realization  of  an  idea  I  had  often  formed  for  myself  as  to  what 
should  be  done.     The  trees  were  native  white  pines  and  stood  about  10  or  15  feet 
.apart,  their  dark  waving  branches  interlacing  one  another  and  swinging  gently 
in  the  summer  breezes.      The  trees  had  attained  a  magnificent  size,  had  run  up- 
wards about  20  feet,  and  I  suppose  had  been  planted  about  12  or  15  years.  Their 
-dark,  dense  and  beautiful  foliage  was  admirable  and  formed  a  most  complete  and 
sure  defence  against  all  wild  sweeping  blasts  that  might  pass  that  way.    This  belt 
of  trees  was  a  decided  acquisition,  and  added  very  materially  to  the  real  value  and. 
working  capacity  of  the  farm  as  well  as  the  enclosed  orchard  and  household. 
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Yet  Another  Fine  Example. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  plantations  of  our  hardy  and  accom- 
modating evergreen  trees  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  was  inspected  by  me 
a  few  weeks  ago  near  the  town  of  Morpeth  on  the  Lake  Erie  Shore.  The  trees 
were  mostly  imported  Norway  spruce  and  our  native  white  pine,  but  the  spruce 
greatly  predominated,  especially  for  the  whole  of  the  inside  work.  They  were 
originally  planted  by  a  gentleman  owning  the  property  there,  named  Mr.  Hill, 
and  had  been  designed  not  only  to  protect  himself  and  the  precious  products  of  his 
soil  from  the  well  understood  tearing  winds  and  roaring  waves  of  old  Erie,  but 
also  to  beautify  and  add  to  the  natural  attractiveness  of  the  spot,  in  order  to  form 
a  harbor  there,  and  eventually  a  large  and  thriving  business  centre  for  trade  and 
commerce  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  This  latter  conception,  however,  he  did  not 
bring  to  realization,  but  the  former  is  fully  up  to  all  and  every  sanguine  expectation. 
Those  trees  stand  there  to-day,  in  their  order  and  beautiful  symmetry,  as  living 
testimonies  of  the  designing  intelligence  and  the  far-seeing  determined  energy  of 
the  man  who  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  order  and  beauty.  The  spruce  had 
been  planted  12  years  ago,  and  were  brought  I  was  told  from  the  United  States  on 
barges  loaded  for  the  puipose.  They  have  now  attained  a  height  of  about  15 
feet  and  stand  very  closely  together,  viz.,  about  10  feet  apart,  and  are  planted  in- 
side the  outside  belt  of  white  pine  in  all  conceivable  fantastic  de.signs  of  plots  and 
carriage  drives,  forming  a  piece  of  scenery  not  often  witnessed  on  Canadian  soil. 
Their  branches  are  of  on  immense  length  and  encouraged  to  grow  out  from  the 
very  bottom,  the  lowest  ones  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  higher  ones  over- 
lapping them  in  regularl^'^  beautiful  folds,  shortening  to  the  top,  where  there  is  but- 
one  aspiring  shoot  upward.  Their  beautiful  dark  green  masses  of  leaf  presented 
an  impenetrable  screen  to  all  outside  vision,  and  so  being  once  within  their 
friendly  enclosure  one  would  be  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  ungovernable  elements 
without.  They  beat  against  it,  but  only  to  be  beaten  back  with  most  resolute 
resistance  on  this,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  waters  of  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Canadian  lakes.  It  was  a  fine  place  for  reflection  within  this  petuseful  enclosure, 
so  full  of  sermons  and  so  full  of  beauty.  If  such  astonishing  results  could  be 
atttuned  and  in  so  short  a  time,  think  of  the  guilty  negligence  ot  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  in  suflFering  their  possessions  to  be  devastated  and  the  soil 
reduced  to  penury  from  year  to  year,  never  arriving  at  the  first  idea  of  duty  in 
the  way  of  protection  and  beauty  in  planting  trees.  They  suffer,  and  they  deserve 
to  suffer  who  assist  to  destroy  our  natural  wealth  of  forest  trees  and  utterly  re- 
faae  to  plant  another  to  replace  them.  1  have  no  moral  patience  with  men 
who  in  this  way  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  spread  devastation  and  loss  over 
this  fair  country,  until  their  sufferings  make  them  to  cry  out  and  stigmatize  the 
benevolent  Providence  that  is  daily  over  their  heads.  I  say  in  all  honest 
indignation  and  contempt,  it  is  a  shame !  If  every  man  owning  our  fertile  soils 
and  enjoying  the  peace  and  plenty  of  this  fair  country,  would  only  make  a  feeble 
attempt  to  do  what  in  him  lieth  to  replant  and  properly  re-tree  this  country,  how 
soon  would  it  present  the  most  attractive  aspect  to  its  now  largely  dissatisfied 
toilers.  It  seems  to  me  that  however  loudly  we  may  talk  about  our  British  sires 
and  the  firm  and  solid  policies  of  the  old  land  and  contrast  ourselves  in  self-satis- 
fied congratulations  with  our  dashing  but  flimsy  neighbors  across  the  lakes,  yet 
in  veiy  truth  and  actual  practical  forms-  of  genuine  patriotism,  we  are  nowhere  in 
emnparison  with  them  in  this  matter  of  planting  trees.  I  never  go  over  into 
<xie  of  their  cities  but  I  stand  in  utter  amazement  at  the  no  end  beauty  of  their 
street  trees.  And  this  same  form  of  patriotism  is  to  be  distinctly  observed  in 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  over  the  whole  country  and  even  over  the  country  itself 
Lei  OS  be  wise  and  draw  practical  lessons  of  usefulness  from  these  observations. 
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I  Trent  a  few  days  ago  to  Mr.  James  Bissell's,  near  Thedford,  Ont.,  to  inspect 
a  belt  of  native  white  pine  he  htid  planted  about  twelve  years  ago  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  his  garden  and  household  buildings.  The  trees  have  grown  most 
remarkably  well  and  now  present  a^  unbroken  front  to  the  fierce  winds  coming 
■80  frequently  from  these  boreal  quarters  The  trees  when  quite  young  were  taken 
from  the  forest  and  planted  about  ten  feet  apart  in  single  row.  They  are  now 
15  feet  high  and  are  thickly  supplied  with  branch  and  leaf.  That  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  considered  the  belt  of  very  great  advantage  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  take  a  large  sum  of  money  for  it,  as  it  successfully  modified 
the  temperature  to  him  even  in  the  most  intense  cold  of  our  winters.  In  addition 
to  the  comfort,  they  helped  to  save  and  mature  his  fruit,  and  thus  he  had  plenty 
for  himself  and  family.    At  the  same  time  and  near  the  same  place  I  visited 

The  Celebkated  White  Pine  Belt 

on  the  Thomas  farm,  near  Thedford.  I  had  not  seen  this  place  for  some  time,  and 
I  was  much  astonished  at  the  growth  and  development  it  had  made,  and  so 
demonstrated  its  efiiciency  as  a  wind-break  and  shelter  belt  for  the  family  orchard 
and  home.  The  enclosure  embraces  about  five  acres,  and  the  small  white  pine 
trees  were  taken  about  fifteen  years  ago  from  the  open  forest  and  planted  closely 
all  round  the  plot.  The  result  has  been  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  success. 
The  trees  are  to-day  about  25  or  30  feet  in  height,  and  closely  embracing  each 
other  in  one  close  compact  beautiful  waving  belt  of  rich  sheltering  foliage. 
During  the  cold  and  storms  of  winter  this  enclosure  offers  a  most  delightful 
retreat  and  a  safe  harbor  against  all  fierce  intrusions  of  wind  or  frost,  and  as  a 
result  the  family  dwell  together  in  safety,  and  the  home  orchard  and  fruit 
gardens  are  generally,  in  their  seasons,  loaded  with  ripening  fruits,  rich  and 
refreshing  to  the  taste.  Air.  Thomas  says  that  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter  he 
can  now  go  out  with  safety  and  comfort  to  perform  his  duties  within  this 
enclosure,  whereas  before  it  was  there  he  could  not  stand  out  in  winter  to  cut  his 
wood.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  ordinary  common  native 
white  pine,  but  we  rather  think  that  still  better  things  might  be  achieved  by  the 
use  of  the  best  European  pines  or  the  spruces  planted  in  systematic  order. 

The  Jake  Romph's  Young  Pine  Grove. 

This  young  pine  grove  is  a  marvellous  product  of  nature,  unhelped  in  any 
way  by  art  except  the  simply  fencing  them  for  protection.  After  the  large  pine 
timbers  were  removed  about  20  or  25  years  ago  the  ground  was  simply  left  alone, 
and  this  thick  massive  growth  of  beautiful  pine  is  the  result.  It  is  located  about 
two  miles  north  of  Thedford,  and  is  on  natural  pine  land  on  the  banks  of  the  flats 
or  flowed  lands  of  the  Aux  Sable,  and  embraces  about  10  acres.  The  trees  are 
now  about  25  or  30  feet  high  many  of  them,  and  are  a  dense  and  beautiful  mass  of 
dark  green  waving  pine  over  the  whole  block.  It  is  the  finest  block  of  young 
pine  growth  I  have  ever  seeu.  A  prominent  pump  manufacturer  named  Dunn,  I 
hear,  has  been  using  from  this  plot  for  some  time  for  pump  logs,  and  they  so  well 
suit  his  business  that  he  has  offered  the  proprietor  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
for  the  timber  on  the  block  for  these  purposes.  This  is  a  fine  sample  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  rapid  growth  of  the  common  white  pine,  and  it  further  shows  us  how- 
short  a  time  is  required  to  bring  these  timbers  into  successful  and  paying  uses,  so 
that  the  outcry  that  "  he  that  plants  trees  only  plants  for  his  heirs  "  is  a  totally 
fallacious  and  misleading  one.  Amid  all  the  great  variety  and  difference  of  trees  in 
this  country  for  forest  and  shade  purposes,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  nothing 
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that  on  the  whole  combines  so  many  fine  points  of  advantage  as  the  common 
white  pine.  Other  trees,  as  the  cedar  and  the  hemlock  and  spruces,  no  doubt  have 
their  good  qualities  and  fine  ornamental  points  of  great  merit,  and  are  indispen- 
sable in  certain  localities  and  positions  in  this  great  country,  but  for  every  day 
use,  for  oar  most  exposed  positions  and  for  everybody's  use  everywhere  there  is 
no  tree  of  such  wide  and  general  application  as  the  white  pine.  In  point  of 
beauty,  too,  when  near  its  full  development,  say  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  with  a  full 
«nd  rich  equipment  of  branch  and  leaf,  it  strikes  me  that  this  tree  is  very  hard  to 
beat  Its  beautiful  dark  ^ch  color  of  leaves  and  their  massive  plenty,  so  cheering, 
so  helpful  and  inviting  as  they  are,  softly  waving  in  the  summer  breezes,  and  so 
sheltering  and  friendly  in  the  fiercest  winter  storms,  and  its  most  useful  timber 
for  all  purposes  in  our  economy  after  its  death,  makes  this  tree  essentially  the 
most  valuable  and  greatest  favorite  of  our  times.  Nothing  makes  tip  for  the 
other  defects  of  a  country  or  enhances  its  beauty  and  attractiveness  so  much  as  a 
general  and  plentiful  plantation  of  white  pine  over  its  entire  surface.  Amongst 
ihe  deciduous  trees  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  basswoods  and  the  white 
woods  of  our  forests  for  all  purposes  of  protection  and  shade  or  wind-breaks. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  basswood  and  the  tulip  tree  when  young  is  most 
Astonishing,  and  their  beautiful  color  and  form  of  leaf  and  its  intense  massiveness 
and  attractiveness,  make  these  two  great  and  general  favorites  all  over  the 
country,  on  all  soils  and  in  all  locations.  The  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  bass- 
wood  in  its  blooming  season  in  July  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  things  in  nature, 
and  every  bee  of  the  air  as  well  as  the  living  things  upon  the  earth  all  feel  its 
intense  and  permeating  power.  As  a  honey  producer,  therefore,  and  that  of  the 
very  finest  and  best  possible  quality,  every  beekeeper  in  the  land  should  plant 
in  the  most  liberal  profusion  and  in  every  possible  empty  space  many  trees  of 
the  basswood,  and  then  follow  out  with  a  plentiful  supply  for  variety  of  tulip  trees. 

In  my  humble  efibrts  at  tree  growing  I  have  been  very  successful  at  grow- 
ing tulip  trees  from  seed,  in  5  or  6  years  to  S  or  10  feet  in  height,  making  h«auti- 
ful  trees  for  transplanting  purposes  in  permanent  locations.  The  same  can  be 
done  with  the  bass  woods  and  ashes  and  catalpa.  The  beeches,  maples  and  elms 
reqaire  a  longer  time  as  their  growth  is  slower  and  more  lasting.  Our  success 
with  the  pines  and  spruces  have  also  been  very  encouraging  indeed,  and  we  have 
sQceessfnlly  raised  a  block  of  Scotch  pine  and  Austrian  pine  to  the  height  of  25 
or  30  feet  in  15  years  of  growth.  This  was  as  handsome  and  cheering  a  block  of 
pine  as  any  amateur  or  professional  might  desire  to  see  stand  on  his  premises. 
Their  great  hardiness,  their  rapid  growfli  and  their  intense  beauty  of  form  and 
foli^e  make  these  trees  exceedingly  valuable  in  our  country,  and  seem  to  fill  in 
«very  particular  the  requisites  so  much  desired  for  our  uses. 

Bnt  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Scotch  larch  as  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble of  trees  for  belting  and  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  of  very  sure  and  rapid 
growth,  and  so  hardy  that  no  amount  of  cold  or  exposure  can  in  the  least  affect 
it,  and  its  long  slender  beautiful  pendant  branches  covered  wirh  the  most  beauti- 
ful soft  pea  green  foliage  makes  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  trees  that  can  be 
employed  for  all  ornamental  or  belting  purposes.  We  planted  a  long  row  of  these 
1 0  years  ago  along  our  whole  front  line.  That  row  is  a  most  cheering  and  beautiful 
row  of  trees  12  feet  apart  and  20  feet  in  height,  with  some  of  their  branches  from 
6  to  10  feet  in  length  overhanging  the  road  line.  It  is  almost  an  evergreen,  and 
its  many  fine  branches,  even  in  winter,  ofier  quite  an  obstacle  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  a  row  of  these  trees  two  tier  deep  would  successfully  serve  any  purpose 
of  protection.  The  Scotch  larch,  therefore,  is  one  of  our  great  favorites  that  we 
recommend  to  all  comers.  These  considerations  to  us  are  of  vast  and  growing 
importance,  since  the  annaal  plantings  of  fruit  and  orchard  trees  in  this  country  is 
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very  large,  indeed,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  trees  in  orchards  of  from  200' 
to  500  each.  This  kind  of  planting  is  not  only  now  very  extensive  but  is  likely  to 
continue  in  the  distant  future  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  our  business  theref  ore- 
to  provide  at  least  in  part  for  the  grant  wants  of  this  future. 

The  Annual  Devastation  and  Destkuction  of  Teees. 

The  naturally  inherited  wealth  of  our  forests  is  now  leaving  us  on  a  very 
rapid  scale,  and  many  people  have  even  now  come  to  the  end  of  their  allotted 
allowance.  All  over  the  fair  face  of  this  splendid  country  large  and  handsome 
block  of  native,  erect,  magnificent  timbers  that  once  beautified  and  served  for  use- 
ful purposes  the  broad  landscape  are  now  unfortunately  not  there,  but  are 
removed  by  the  powerful  elements  and  by  the  yet  more  powerful  arm  of  man  to 
satisfy  his  love  of  change  and  his  gormandising  greed  of  gain.  This  loss  is  a  los.s- 
that  is  being  even  now  felt,  and  we  shall  yet  feel  it  more  and  more  in  our 
winter's  cold  and  in  our  summer's  heat  and  drought  The  rapid  changes  in  our 
climate  that  are  becoming  annually  more  apparent,  and  that  people  are  now 
becoming  so  much  concerned  about,  and  of  their  true  causes  and  meanings,  I 
believe  will  find  their  true  explanation  only  in  the  loss  of  our  forests.  If  scien- 
tists can  be  depended  upon  and  observers  can  be  trusted,  it  is  their  united  testi- 
mony that  our  trees  are  our  great  conservator  of  moisture  and  that  they  are  the- 
regulators  of  the  winds.  In  the  course  of  my  short  life  I  can  most  distinctly  notice 
the  great  change  in  the  composition  and  make  up  of  our  year.  I  can  remember- 
30  or  40  years  ago,  that  at  that  time  when  the  whole  of  this  Western  Ontario  was. 
thickly  studded  with  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  8urpri.°ing  growth  of  native 
trees,  through  whose  great  branches  ever  the  eye  of  man  peered  into  the  heavens, 
that  the  winter's  cold  was  not  so  intense,  and  the  snow  falls  were  far  more  weighty 
and  general,  and  that  the  summer  heat  was  tempered  and  the  droughts  were 
refreshed  by  frequent  falling  showers  throughout  the  whole  round  of  theyear.  Only 
compare  our  annual  experience  of  these  times  with  these  recollections,  and  see  the 
incredible  changes  that  have  taken  place  and  that  yet  will  still  further  take  place  in 
the  composition  of  our  climate,  and  their  immense  efiTects  upon  all  forms  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  growths  all  over  this  country.  These  changes  I  believe  directly 
attributable  to  the  Joss  of  our  growing  trees  and  fine  native  forests.  The  feeble 
efforts  made  to  replace  our  trees  in  this  country  by  a  new  and  younger  growth  of 
our  own  planting  as  yet  little  worthy  of  mention.  We  have  no  regular  organized 
system  of  proceedings  in  this  matter  so  as  to  accomplish  any  very  marked  results 
in  a  work  so  varied  and  so  complicated.  With  the  meagre  exception  of  the  towns 
and  cities  over  the  country,  the  tree  planting  for  ornamental  or  protective  purposes 
is  very  feeble,  and  in  no  sense  adequate  to  the  actual  demands.  What  are  the 
assignable  reasons  of  the  lethai'gy  and  deep-seated  want  of  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  country  in  these  matters  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  no  doubt 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which  we  have  been  placed  for  many  years,  and 
the  necessity  of  removing  a  very  large  part  of  our  primitive  forest  to  make  room 
for  our  farms  and  our  homes.  But  now  that  this  is  done,  and  more  than  done, 
and  when  we  consider  the  rapid  i-ate  at  which  our  ordinary  timber  supply  is  being 
wasted,  surely  it  is  time  now  to  consider  some  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by 
which  this  supply  may  be  replenished. 

The  municipal  laws  and  by-laws  that  have  been  adopted  to  encourage  tree 
planting  in  many  parts  of  Ontario  have  no  doubt  served  a  good  purpose  in  start- 
ing the  idea  of  tree  planting  amongst  the  people.  But  so  far  these  measures  have 
not  sei-ved  to  ^oduce  such  an  extent  of  planting  as  to  effect  the  object  aimed 
at  by  them.     When  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  splendid  movements  in  this- 
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line  o!  our  neighbors  all  through  the  w&<itern  and  north-we.stern  States,  and  at 
the  tru\y  wonderful  results  of  these  extensive  tree  plantings  annually  by  the 
miliioQS,  and  at  the  encouraging  splendid  growths  that  they  are  securing  for  these 
forest  trees  in  almost  unmeasured  blocks  we  are  perfectly  surprised  at  them  and 
nhamed  of  our  own  do-nothingness.  We  feel  that  there  must  be  some  great 
movement  on  the  part  of  our  official  Minister  of  State  and  the  government  of 
this  great  country  properly  organized,  and  set  on  foot,  before  anything  worth  to 
speak  of  can  be  effected  in  this  line.  Mr.  Ross's  Arbor  Day  Proclamation  may 
effect  a  beginning,  but  much  more  important  measures  will  be  needed  to  follow. 

Having  treated  at  large  of  the  general  necessities  of  tree  planting  and  of 
some  of  the  more  apparent  arguments  for  its  encouragement  and  advancement  in 
a  country  such  as  this,  I  would  now  more  particularly  speak  of  some  of  the 
plans  and  principles  that  must  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  obtain  successful  results. 
In  forming  your  plans  for  a  forest  tree  plantation  of  whatever  extent — ^it  is 
neoessaiy  to  know  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  why  and  how  you  are 
going  to  do  it.     You  are  going  to  occupy  that  soil  with  plants  that  will  be  grow- 
ing and  flourishing  there  for  many  years  to  come,  perhaps  long  after  you  yourself 
have  done  with  all  earthly  things  and  cares.    Therefore,  it  is  very  imp3rtant  that 
everything  connected  with  the  work  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  and 
the  best  possible  precaution.     The  land  itself  should  be  well  selected  and  of  good 
tilth,  made  ready  and  fully  prepared  some  time  before.  We  would  not  recommend 
as  was  done  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the  Proiessors  of  an  Agricultural  College, 
to  go  to  the  waysides  and  woods  and  take  up  an  immense  load  of  young  trees, 
from  5  to  10  ft.  high,  and  plant  them  in  an  old  forest  pasture  by  means  of  an  old 
axe,  making  holes  for  them  in  a  strong  sod.     Of  course  this  was  found  out  to  be 
anything  but  successful     Forest  tree  planting,  to  be  successful,  cannot  be  done 
in  that  way.     Neither  would  I  recommend  a  practice  we  are  told  prevails  in 
the  older  New  England  States,  of  going  to  the  old  worn  out  lands  in  many  places 
along  the  sea  shore  and  sowing  broadcast  evergreen  tree  seeds  and  others  on 
those  worn  out  soils,  and  leaving  them  to  get  up,  struggle  up  and  grow  as  best 
they  can.     Neither  would  I  recommend  the  free  distribution  of  young  trees  by 
governments,  as   that  is  an   interference   with    private   enterprise.     Moreover, 
things  got  so  cheaply  are  not  likely  to  be  well  taken  care  of.     My  plan  is  as 
follows  : — 

Procure  the  best  possible  tree  seeds  from  the  regular  dealer  or  collect  them 
yourselves  of  all  the  kinds  you  desire  to  sow.  Have  the  land  you  intend  to  use 
for  seed  beds  in  the  very  best  possible  condition,  and  let  it  be  a  light  sandy, 
friable,  rich,  good  loam.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  month  of  May,  they 
mast  be  shaded  by  using  evergreen  brush  over  the  beds  to  protect  them  from  the 
birds  and  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  young,  tender  plants  are  very 
sensitive  to  heat  and  direct  sun  rays  and  need  the  same  protection 

The  Parent  Trek  Offkrs  the  Young  Seedlings. 

After  being  grown  here  with  all  possible  care  for  one  or  two  years,  they  are 
removed  to  other  and  ampler  grounds  and  planted  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot  by 
three  feet,  and  allowed  to  develop  themselves  there  for  from  three  to  five  years,  or 
until  they  reach  a  height  of  5  to  7  ft.,  and  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  one-hedf  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  through  for  all  deciduous  sorts.  Of  course  evergreens. 
will  assume  different  forms  of  growth,  and  to  get  them  up  they  must  be  planted 
at  first  qnite  thickly  in  the  rows.  It  will  be  found  very  surprising  how  much 
can  be  done  in  this  and  similar  ways  in  raising  tree  seedlings  nice  and  fit  for 
genval  planting.     Even  young  people  can  experiment  in  this  way  on  a  small 
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acale  and  raise  all  the  tree  seedlings  they  may  need  for  the  farm  in  small  plots  in 
the  garden  devoted  to  these  purposes,  and  many  very  fine  and  beautiful  trees 
will  be  the  result,  that  can  be  used  for  protection  and  further  beautifying  and 
ornamenting  and  enhancing  the  value  of  the  farm. 

I  would  not  dare  to  attempt  for  a  moment  to  offer  minute  directions  in 
detail  for  the  production  of  forest  trees  in  large  quantities  to  professional  or  old 
practical  growers,  but  for  the  further  information  of  others  who  are  not  so  I 
may  beg  to  offer  the  following  observations :  Trees  grown  in  nurseries,  in 
ordinary  nursery  rows,  say  three  feet  by  one,  will  include  14,550  to  the  acre,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  so  much  superior  in  every  way  to  forest  tree  seedlings  freshly 
removed  from  the  woods  as  to  amply  pay  all  the  expenses  of  youthful  culture. 
They  will  have  better  roots  and  rootlets,  better  bodies,  and  by  far  better  tops, 
and  will,  in  consequence  of  this  early,  wise  and  judicious  treatment,  in  the  open 
ground  make  altogether  better  treas  and  in  far  shorter  time.  I  would  there- 
fore greatly  prefer  them  even  at  a  greater  first  outlay  of  cost.  The  next  important 
consideration  in  the  matter  is  about  the  plans  and  methods  to  be  adopted  for 
permanent  plantations,  and  these  will  be  found  to  greatly  differ  according  to  the 
ultimate  designs  intended  to  be  reached.  These  designs  may  be  classed  under  the 
three  following  heads  :  I.  Forest-mass  planting ;  II.  Belt  or  wind-break  planting  ; 
and  III.  Ornamental  or  beautifying  planting  properly  so  considered.  I  will 
try  to  deal  with  each  of  these  methods  of  planting  and  as  briefly  as  pos.sible. 

I.  Forest  Mass  Planting. 

I  will  suppose  the  ground  to  be  well  and  carefully  selected,  rich,  and  an 
ordinarily  good  productive  soil,  the  nature  of  which  may  vary  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  surface  to  be  covered,  from  one  to  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  acres. 
This  ground  must  be  thoroughly  well  tilled  and  friable,  not  too  wet  or  too  dry, 
and  in  every  way  good  condition  to  be  planted  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  as 
early  as  possible.  After  taking  the  proper  beatings  of  the  piece  it  will  be  well  to 
lay  it  out  so  that  it  can  be  planted  in  long  straight  rows  three  feet  apart  in 
every  direction,  so  as  to  include  4,840  trees  to  the  acre.  The  trees  I  would 
prefer  young,  and  not  too  large,  say  from  four  to  six  years,  according  to  the  kinds 
used,  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  work  of  planting.  This  work  may  be 
done  by  means  of  an  ordinary  spade,  one  man  making  the  holes  to  fill  the  others 
up  as  the  other  man  places  and  holds  the  trees  in  proper  position.  Two  men  in 
this  way  will  plant  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  trees  in  a  day  by  using 
diligence  and  frkill  in  their  manner  and  work.  Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that 
this  distance  for  the  trees  mentioned  will  be  too  close  together,  but  it  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  advantage  in  actual  culture  in  keeping  the  ground  cool 
and  moist  and  free  from  weeds,  and  also  in  urging  the  young  trees  upward  instead 
of  making  so  many  side  branches.  After  a  term  of  years  and  the  young  trees 
have  grown  much  so  that  they  are  now  crowding  each  other  too  strong,  the 
whole  block  may  be  gone  over  and  take  out  every  other  tree  in  every  row  so 
that  they  now  alternate  and  leave  the  spaces  six  feet  apart  to  every  direction  or 
1,210  trees  to  the  acre.  The  remaining  3,630  trees  taken  out  will  be  utilized  for 
binding  poles,  hoops,  withs,  and  several  other  purposes.  After  a  longer  time 
another  thinning  may  take  place  until  the  trees  are  finally  left  about  30  feet 
apart,  or  50  trees  to  the  acre  ;  but  this  arrangement  may  not  at  all  engage  the 
attention  of  the  original  planter.  The  questions  of  culture  and  pruning,  etc.,  may 
depend  upon  circumstances  and  may  be  more  or  less  as  interest  and  disposition 
may  dictate,  but  in  all  cases  we  would  most  decidedly  be  in  favor  of  indefatigable 
attention  and  culture  during  all  the  younger  years  of  the  life  of  the  trees.     It 
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will  help  to  make  better  and  thriftier  trees,  healthier  and  better  rooted,  and,  in 
short,  it  will  pay.  These  blocks  of  beautiful  young  forest  trees  of  either  walnuts 
or  butternuts,  or  hickory  or  chestnuts,  or  basswood  or  tulip  trees,  or  ashes, 
elms  or  maples,  or  mixtures  of  all  these  in  certain  proportions,  we  do  most 
<eame8tly  hope  to  see  established  over  the  face  of  this  country  to  greatly  add  to 
its  native  beauty  and  to  its  still  greater  intrinsic  worth.  Who  would  like  to  see 
their  country  degenerating  into  a  great  waste  desert,  or  even  into  a  bleak,  open 
prairie  like  those  treeless  regions  of  the  great  North-west  ?  We  are  as  naturally 
bound  to  our  trees  as  the  heart  of  a  child  to  its  home,  and  can  no  more  easily 
bear  the  thought  of  living  without  them.  A  young  man  of  our  acquaintance 
leaving  this  interesting  country  went  away  west  to  settle  on  the  open  plains  of 
the  Dakotas.  After  passing  some  six  or  eight  years  there  and  the  sight  grown 
unfamiliar  to  the  pleasing  contour  of  his  home  trees,  he  was  induced  to  travel  on 
an  excursion  about  fifty  miles  from  the  point  where  he  was  to  see  the  broad 
Uissouri  river  and  its  richly  tree-planted  valley  in  their  beautiful  proportions. 
The  thing  that  took  his  attention  first  and  most  was  not  the  broad,  calm  waters 
of  the  river  or  its  majestic  flow  or  its  astonishing  and  awe-inspiring  length,  but 
the  trees  bordering  it  and  filling  its  valley.  He  exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful  those 
trees  appear  !  I  think  I  should  never  tire  to  look  upon  them.  They  remind  me 
of  the  beautiful  forests  of  our  native  Ontario,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  like  these 
since  I  left  home."  This  no  doubt  an  index  to  the  feeling  that  attaches  every 
native  of  Ontario  to  his  forests  and  his  natiive  trees. 

II.  Belt  or  Wind-break  Planting. 

This  form  of  tree  planting  will  also  greatly  depend  in  its  extent  and  form 
upon  the  ultimate  designs  or  plans  of  operation.  If  the  belt  is  intended  merely 
for  protective  objects  and  is  made  to  include  the  orchard  or  the  garden  or  the 
dwelling  for  the  family,  or  a  small  block  of  ground  for  other  purposes,  then  the 
plan  of  operation  is  very  easily  determined.  Good  wind-breaks  may  be  formed 
by  using  evergreens  and  placing  them  round  the  block  at  distances  of  six  to  ten 
feet  apart,  or  better,  at  distances  of  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  double  the  row  so  as  to 
break  spaces.  This  will  no  doubt  make  a  cheap  and  very  efficient  belt  for  the 
purposes  designed.  It  will  be  found  better  also  to  give  some  protection  to  those 
young  treea  and  considerable  culture  and  training  while  they  are  young,  other- 
wise their  form  may  be  injured  and  their  growth  retarded  to  a  very  serious 
extent  A  very  efficient  and  handsome  belt  may  be  made  by  taking  a  wider 
piece  of  ground,  say  three  or  four  rods  around  the  piece  to  be  enclosed,  and 
pknting  high-growing,  deciduous  trees  on  the  outside  and  then  nearer  to  the 
centre  high-growing  evergreens  and  lower  growing  deciduous  trees  and  lower 
evergreens,  and  so  on,  till  the  allotted  space  is  filled.  This  is  a  faint  effort,  as  the 
two  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  viz.,  the  ornamental  and  the  useful,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  an  objectionable  combination.  Belts  again  may  be  planted  even  without 
much  design  of  plan  around  any  particular  field,  or  even  around  the  whole  farm, 
by  placing  trees  along  the  lines  and  divisions,  ultimately  to  grow  up  to  large 
trees ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  and  add  very  much  to  the  real 
value  of  the  farm. 

III.  Ornamental  or  Beautifying  Planting. 

In  this  department  I  shall  not  descend  to  particulars  either  in  operation  or 
description,  insismuch  as  it  falls  directly  within  the  province  and  art  of  the 
Landscape  Gardener,  who,  as  a  general  instructor,  must  be  consulted  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  it.   But  still,  lest  some  should  by  this  remark  be  discouraged 
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from  all  attempts  in  this  direction,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  so  much  is  now  being 
published  not  only  upon  this  special  matter,  but  also  upon  all  ordinary  matters  per- 
taining to  thefarm  and  its  improvement,  that  any  ordinary  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  skill  may  in  a  very  short  time  pick  up  much  that  will  be  useful  to  him  and 
enable  him  to  do  things  tliat  could  not  be  thought  of  a  few  years  ago.  I  would 
say  then,  let  none  be  discouraged  by  any  means,  for  if  you  have  not  the  means  or 
are  not  disposed  to  hire  a  first-class,  professional  gardener  when  you  want  to- 
plant  trees,  use  your  own  acquirements  and  do  it  yourself ;  you  will  learn  much 
as  you  go  along.  The  size,  location  and  general  surroundings  of  the  block  will 
serve  to  guide  you  much  and  the  general  effect  which  you  intend  to  attain  must 
also  be  consulted. 


ARTICLE  ON  EXISTING  PLANTATIONS  IN  CANADA. 

By  T.  M,  Grover,  Esq.,  Norwood. 

Our  readers  are  here  given  the  statements  of  a  gentleman  who  can  speak 
well  as  to  the  results  of  plantation  in  Ontario,  he  having  established,  and  now  fur 
some  years  cultivated  one  of  the  largest  private  plantations  of  forest  trees  in 
the  country.  It  is  of  great  value  for  this  reason,  that  the  writer  does  not  disguise 
from  us  that  he  has  had  several  failures  as  well  as  many  gratifying  successes- 
Concerning  his  failures,  he  gives  us  frankly  the  reason  that  in  some  places  the 
trees  were  not  suited  to  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  in  others  the  land  or  the 
subsequent  care  of  the  plants  were  not  precisely  what  they  should  have  been.  On 
the  whole,  however,  his  experiences  are  very  encouraging,  and  give  valuable 
warnings  to  those  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  to  what  trees  they  may  safely 
plant  or  not.  When  once  a  number  of  these  plantations  begin  to  stud  our  land 
and  those  youn£  trees,  which  are  valuable  when  only  six  or  eight  inches  through, 
begin  to  sell,  there  will  be  planters  enough,  and  many  will  regret  that  the  inter- 
vening time  was  wasted — that  they  did  not  in  fact  plaoit  now.  I  have  repeatedly- 
laid  before  my  readers  statements  from  the  ownera  of  large  wood-working 
manufactories  to  the  effect  that  they  would  often  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  large  quantities  of  young  timber  of  this  class.  One  firm  near  Kingston 
I  remember  saying  that  a  hundred  acres  covered  with  young  hickory  would  be 
more  valuable  than  all  the  crops  produced  by  several  adjacent  townships.  My 
readers,  who  may  have  observed  the  slow  progress  made  in  growth  by  a  hickory^ 
ash  or  other  tree  growing  in  the  open,  would  find  these  trees  if  grown  in  planta- 
tions of  a  good  size,  say  an  acre,  grow  in  quite  a  different  fashion.  Let  us  plant, 
them  say  at  four  feet  apart  each  way  so  as  to  give  space  for  cultivation  for  a. 
couple  of  years  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  they  will  grow  up  tall  and  with  few 
branches,  giving  long  straight  sticks,  pretty  clear  of  knots,  and  yielding  far  more 
valuable  timber  than  could  possibly  be  cut  from  any  natural  hardwood  forest. 
Of  course,  after  a  number  of  years,  these  will  need  thinning  out,  and  by  that  tinae 
in  most  regions  of  Ontario,  even  the  thinnings  will  be  valuable. 
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Mr.  Grover  does  not  approve  of  the  attempt  to  raise  trees  from  seed  in 
Ontario,  thinking  they  had  better  be  imported  from  foreign  or  bought  from  our 
own  nurserymen,  and  rather  doubts  that  in  case  of  the  conifers,  they  can  be 
sncoessfully  raised  to  any  profit  by  amateurs  at  all.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
we  find  this  different.  Captain  Twohy,  of  Hamilton,  having  some  leisure,  amused 
himself  three  or  four  years  ago  by  raising  in  his  own  garden  350,000  fine  plants 
of  the  Norway  Spruce,  as  difficult  a  conifer,  perhaps,  as  there  is  to  raise  from 
seed.  Of  course  this  involved  the  necessity  of  complete  shelter  and  proper  supplies 
of  fresh  air  and  water  at  necessary  intervals.  As  to  the  general  amount  of  tree 
seeds  sown  througti  the  country,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  always 
the  strong  men  in  the  family  who  are  likely  to  busy  themselves  with  seed  sowing. 
1b  many  cases  I  have  known  it  was  the  old  man,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  who,  too 
weak  now  for  active  labour,  found  employment  and  amusement  both  in  raising 
from  the  seed  tiny  rows  of  plants,  and  also  transplanting  them  when  ready  into  a 
nursery  bed,  and  then  again  in  the  places  where  they  were  ultimately  to  stand. 

Mr.  Grover  has  had  difficulty,  it  appears,  with  the  nut-bearing  trees,  especially 
with  walnuts,  but  has  not  got  into  the  right  track.  Let  me  repeat  what  has  been 
stated  in  most  of  my  reports,  that  these  had  better  be  kept  through  the  winter 
in  heaps  covered  with  litter  or  in  sand  made  occasionally  damp.  Many  of  them 
will  sprout  in  spring,  and  these,  properly  planted,  are  genei-ally  a  success.  I  may 
remark  here  that  I  have  known  walnuts  brought  from  Kentucky  most  successful 
in  germinating  near  the  lakes. 

In  another  communication  Mr.  Grover  makes  the  valuable  remark  that, 
*"  There  are  many  good  farms  in  every  county  in  Ontario  in  the  posssession  of  old 
pe<^le,  of  females,  of  trusteee  and  of  tenants,  and  of  whieh  proper  profitable 
'Cultivation  is  not  possible  at  all  times,  but  which  would  steadily  increase  in  value 
if  part  was  planted  to  timber,  and  at  a  future  day  would  be  of  greater  value  than 
aU  the  income  that  could  be  derived  from  it  in  the  meantime.  Forestry  is  a 
sdeace ;  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  The  relation  of  each  tree  to  the  whole 
forest,  the  shade-enduring  and  the  light-needing,  the  rapid-maturing  trees,  the 
noise  trees,  the  short  lived-trees,  the  study  of  a  century  of  growth,  survival, 
influence  of  each  variety  on  the  other  and  on  the  soil — in  fact  the  whole  subject 
of  naticmal  forestry — will  soon  call  for  ardent  students,  and  every  step  on  the  way 
will,  we  hope,  be  of  profit  and  encouragement  to  the  individual  and  to  the  country." 

Mr.  Grover  goes  on  to  say : — 

Seedlinqs  of  My  Own  Raising. 

An  evei^yreen  seed-bed  I  found  a  great  trouble  and  a  practical  failure,  and  the 
idea  of  suggesting  the  raising  of  any  coDifers  from  seed  by  beginners  particularly 
anfortunate.  In  this  climate  the  unusually  tender  seedling  of  all  conifers  requires 
prot<^on  varying  daily,  the  little  transparent  shoot  less  than  an  inch  high  will 
-wither  in  one  day's  sun,  or  will  rot  or  damp  off  in  two  days  rain,  and  from  birds 
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and  mice  a  wall  must  be  provided  to  protect  them.  I  find  nurserymen  in  Canada 
generally  avoid  planting  evergreen  seeds,  and  many  prefer  to  let  the  seed  of  all 
the  trees  alone.  In  the  moist  open  air  of  France  and  Scotland  there  is  no  such 
trouble  as  we  find  here.  When  the  business  is  done  on  a  large  scale  shelter, 
proper  soils,  ventilation  and  proper  supervision  can  be  given  to  millions  of  plants 
as  easily  as  to  a  hundred. 

My  seed-beds  were  never  entire  failures,  and  if  I  followed  up  seed  planting  I 
think  I  could  obviate  most  of  the  difiiculties  and  no  one  need  hesitate  to  try  it  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment,  even  if  there  is  a  cheaper  way  of  getting  the  trees. 

I  sowed  in  the  fall  of  1886  and  in  the  spring  of  1887  all  common  varieties  of 
tree  seeds,  and  at  this  time  the  best  of  them  being  now  three  years  old,  they  are: 
about  as  follows: 

Black  walnut 4  feet 

White  ash 5    " 

Yellow  locust 8    •' 

Mulberry         4    " 

Soft  maple       4    " 

Conifers: 

Larch  12  inches 

Scotch   pine.. 9        " 

White  pine 7       " 

Norway  spruce 5       " 

The  catalpa,  mulberry  and  locusts  are  of  doubful  hardiness,  especially  th& 
first  year  or  two,  and  a  careful  selection  of  northern  grown  seed  is  indis- 
pensable. The  locust  must  in  all  cases  be  covered  the  first  winter,  in  fact  taken 
up  and  stored  or  most  of  one  year's  growth  will  be  lost,  and  for  waiit  of  this  the- 
size  of  my  best  trees  is  not  a  criterion  of  what  three  year's  growth  should  be  in 
this  climate.  The  mulberry  is  not  really  suited  to  plantmg  in  this  climate,  althougb 
it  does  succeed  in  as  severe  latitudes ;  the  seedlings  are  uncertain — one  may  be- 
hardy  and  the  next  tender,  and  it  may  well  be  left  out  of  the  list  of  trees  desirable^ 
for  us. 

Impobted    Skedlings. 

A  good  many  trees  of  all  varieties  and  from  several  of  the  largest  American> 
nurseries  have  been  set  out  each  year  both  in  close  rows  and  in  the  plantation.  I 
found  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  both  systems,  although  small  seedlings  can  be- 
bought  for  fifty  cents  per  thousand  and  a  bushel  of  ash  seed  for  one  dollar,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  a  thousand  good  trees  obtainable  freely  "  Two  year  transplanted"  at 
from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  thousand,  it  will  not  pay  to  prepare  land,  plant  the 
seed  or  seedling,  hoe,  cultivate,  and  transplant  at  a  busy  time;  in  fact  it  is  worth 
the  nursery  price  to  dig  and  sort  them,  and  the  whole  of  such  work  is  much  better- 
left  to  large  establishments  where  skilled  men  plant  and  dig  by  machinery  at  just 
the  right  time,  sort  into  sizes  (for  like  vegetables  no  two  of  the  same  planting 
will  be  alike),  count,  store  and  ship  in  lots  more  easily  than  I  could  do  any  one 
of  the  operations.  My  experience  is  that  the  amateur  planter  can  well  do,  as  I 
find  our  small  Canadian  nurseiymen  prefer  to  do,  buy  what  few  trees  they  need 
from  those  whose  business  is  so  large  that  the  items  are  very  small. 
In  many  cases  they  will  ask  but  one  dollar  per  hundred,  and  for  a  thousand 
one  and-a-half  dollars !  The  small  price  aisked  need  not  lead  us  to  think  that  all 
our   American  friends  will  send  us  only  wild  seedlings  pulled   out  of  *  sonae^ 
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wood  or  marsh  near  them.  They  say  there  are  some  who  do — but  the  responsible 
nurseries  do  not  need  to  do  so,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to  their  general  care  and 
responsibility,  their  interest  on  small  orders,  as  well  as  large,  and  very  often  their 
promptness  to  replace  failures,  not  always  traceable  to  them. 

Seedlings'  Cultivated. 

Now  for  two  or  three  years  show  a  growth  as  follows  : 

Black  walnut, 3  years  growth,  3  feet. 

White  oak "           5    " 

American  elm "           5     " 

Box  elder "          8     « 

Silver  maple "           4     " 

Norway  spruce "           3    " 

At  the  same  time  many  walnuts  and  nearly  all  the  catalpa,  sycamore,  mulberrr, 
coffee  trees,  and  larch,  though  doing  well,  do  not  make  a  great  yearly  increase  in 
height  The  removal  of  all  except  the  maple,  elm  and  ash,  seems  to  retard  the 
growth  for  a  whole  season,  in  all  sizes  of  the  tree,  and  this  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  planting  any  large  number  of  trees. 

Native  Seeds  and  Seedlings, 

My  experience  is  that  three  years'  additional  growth  will  add  to  small 
seedlings  as  follows : 

Sugar  maple 3  feet. 

Soft  maple 3  " 

Basswood 4  " 

Black  cherry 4  " 

Elm 6  " 

Black   ash 3  " 

Oaks 2  " 

Cedar 2  " 

Tamarac 2  " 

It  will  not  take  half -an  hour  in  many  of  our  woods  to  gather  500  seedlings  of 
any  of  these  varieties,  except  oak.  They  are  so  easily  and  safely  removed  and 
so  sure  to  grow  rapidly,  that  it  is  a  pity  people  who  want  to  plant  trees  will 
always  leave  it  till  the  last  minute,  and  be  obliged  to  take  a  crooked  stick  because 
it  is  the  light  size. 

The  oak  is  a  greatly  neglected  tree,  partly  from  the  impression  that  it  is 
&  slow  growing  tree,  and  also  tbat  it  is  hard  to  transplant,  both  of  which  ideas 
are  now  contradicted  by  leading  nurserymen  in  the  United  States.  The  acorns 
are  more  easily  got  than  seedlings,  and  very  certain  to  grow,  and  the  seedling  so 
Very  tough  and  with  such  a  firm  root,  that  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  tree  for 
planting,  whatever  may  be  its  •possibilities  for  profiL  Plenty  of  seedlings  of 
the  black  oak  can  be  found,  and  I  believe  it  will  grow  on  dry  sand  where  it  will 
be  hard  to  make  other  trees  survive. 
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Plantations, 

Simple  as  it  seems  to  have  a  field  prepared  about  as  for  wheat,  and  mark 
it  out  for  planting  4x4  feet,  and  being  supplied  with  seedlings  from  a  nursery, 
send  a  man  and  a  boy  to  plant  two  or  three  acres  a  day,  then  to  care  for  it  as 
we  would  for  corn  for  a  couple  of  years,  I  venture  to  say  that  persons 
without  previous  experience  will  find  it  rather  more  easy  to  fail  than  to  succeed, 
and  with  the  best  care  there  are  inconveniences  if  not  difficulties. 

I  found  the  named  seedlings  came  to  me  in  bundles,  but  were  mostly  about 
the  size  of  a  knitting  needle,  and  at  four  feet  apart,  it  was  hard  to  follow  the 
row  with  the  eye,  especially  white  ash,  which  often  will  not  show  a  leaf  till  they 
are  six  weeks  planted.  Another  lot  of  seedlings  came  duly,  but  the  bundles  had 
broken  apart,  and  I  could  not  then  lell  ash  from  elm  or  buckthorn,  and  could  only 
put  them  in  nursery  rows  till  they  developed.  One  lot  of  ash  proved  not  hardy 
and  froze  off  to  the  ground  every  winter. 

I  think  for  beginners  too,  one  variety  of  a  tree  at  a  time  is  enough,  for 
there  is  no  particular  object  in  providing  other  kinds  at  intervals  to  be  cut  out, 
leaving  the  main  stock  only  to  mature.  For  instance :  a  lot  all  white  ash  will  be 
more  even  and  easily  looked  after  than  if  mixed  with  slower  or  faster  growing  trees. 

Larqe  Seedlings. 

For  every  practical  purpose  of  forest  planting  here,  I  i-ecommend,  for  the  in- 
experienced, the  use  of  large  or  two  year  old  seedlings  only,  which  will  be  about 
the  size  of  a  riding  whip,  and  for  the  first  block  stick  to  one  variety.  I  would 
not  limit  a  nurseryman  or  gardener  experienced  in  handling  trees  to  size  or 
variety  however,  for  the  little  seedling  will  grow  all  right,  and,  no  doubt,  a 
proper  forest  growth  is  best  attained  and  only  perfect  in  a  mixed  plantation. 
There  is  no  object  in  getting  the  smaller  seedling  because  it  is  cheap,  and  trying 
to  develop  it  in  a  nursery  for  a  year  or  two.  The  labor  of  planting  any  seedling 
is  greater  than  the  wholesale  cost,  and  to  plant,  cultivate,  transplant,  and  set 
out  again  for  the  sake  of  thiee  dollars  a  thousand,  is  loss  both  of  time  and  money. 
Where  the  seedlings  of  common  forest  trees,  ash,  elm,  maple,  cherry,  and  the  like, 
are  sold  at  one  to  two  dollars  per  thousand,  the  price  asked  for  two  years 
transplanted  of  the  same  variety  will  be  from  five  to  six  dollars.  The  only 
real  difference  is  in  the  cost  of  handling,  the  two  year  trees  always  having  a 
root  requiring  a  hole  to  be  dug,  when  the  small  seedling  will  not  need  more 
than  the  work  of  the  spade.  I  did  not  find  the  two  year  old  any  more  difficult 
to  establish,  and  the  time  saved  is  encouraging. 

Other  Failures. 

If  I  have  met  some  small  disappointments,  I  have  many  reasons  to  feel  en- 
couraged when  I  read  of  the  plantation  of  Mr.  B.  Landreth,  in  Virginia.  This 
gentlemein,  who  is  the  large  dealer  in  seeds  in  Philadelphia,  some  eighteen  years 
ago,  undertook  to  establish  5,000  acres  of  forest  in  £astern  Virginia.  If  that 
had  been  successful  it  would  have  been  a  noble  forest  to-day,  but  Mr.  Landrettx 
was  obliged  to  report  at  the  last  American  Forestry  Congress,  that  the  plantation 
was  a  practical  failure,  although  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  employed  all  the  skill 
and  forestry  experience  available  for  material,  as.  well  as  the  work.  The  walnut 
is  a  grand  tree  in  the  native  forest  in  that  region,  but  made  feeble  and  uncertain 
growth  when  cultivated.  The  pines  and  other  conifers  refused  to  grow.  The  nuts 
planted,  and  the  seedlings  of  other  nut-bearing  trees,  were  injured  by  rats. 
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squirrels  and  cattle.  The  locust,  of  which  at  one  time  he  had  a  fine  block  of 
over  fifty  acres  grown  to  a  good  height  and  with  interlacing  branches,  wiiich 
shaded  the  ground  and  averaged  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  were  destroyed 
in  one  year  oy  the  borer,  and  it  cost  him  quite  a  sum  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps, 
aad  as  a  final  result,  only  two  trees  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded  at  all — the 
catalpa  and  one  of  the  hardier  spruces — ^yet  the  owners  intend  still  to  prosecute 
the  work.  -  It  may  be  the  protection  of  a  few  good  trees ;  or  a  different 
system  will  give  the  necessary  experience  to  insure  the  success  of  this  most 
interesting  attempt  at  the  very  work  we  are  all  talking  of.  The  failure  there 
of  trees  which  seemed  to  grow  so  well  in  the  nearest  forest,  is  remarkable, 
especially  as  further  west  in  the  same  latitude,  but  in  a  drier  situation,  in 
Southern  Ohio,  all  the  same  trees  seemed  to  do  so  well.  There  seems  to  be  little 
trouble  here,  in  Cfuoada,  in  raising  any  tree  that  will  endure  our  winter.  Some 
of  our  most  careful  planters  tell  me  the  sugar  maple  is  very  uncertain  and  a  slow 
grower  when  transplanted;  but  I  have  not  known  many  of  them  planted 
▼hen  of  the  seedling  size,  and,  of  course,  larger  trees  are  always  uncertain.  In 
my  own  little  nursery,  all  our  wild  seedlings  grow  easily ;  maple,  perhaps,  a  little 
slow,  but  nearly  always  successful,  and  when  once  really  established,  seems  a 
very  durable  tree. 

SucxjBssrTJL  Planting. 

In  the  case  of  trees  requiring  some  exact  experience,  perhaps  in  every 
locality  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  trial  before  we  can  say  just  what  variety 
will  succeed  best  The  result  of  my  planting  so  far,  is  that  I  can  now  feel  con- 
fidence in  planting  any  number  of  the  following  trees  in  the  ordinary  farm  land 
of  the  central  counties  of  Ontario,  and  I  mean  generally  the  ordinary  seedlings 
most  readily  obtainable  from  nurseries. 

White  ash,  black  aah,  box  elder,  black  cherry,  white  elm,  rock  elm,  yellow 
locust,  sugar  maple,  catalpa,  basswood,  cotton  wood,  Scotch  pine  and  white  cedar; 
with  more  care,  the  black  walnut,  white  oak,  hickory,  spruce  and  white  pine,  are 
easily  established,  but  are  a  little  slower  to  grow  and  do  not  so  easily  keep  out 
of  reach  of  the  weeds. 

I  mean  such  planting  to  be  ordinary  cultivation  only ;  without  any  watering, 
mulching  or  protecting,  in  fact,  not  more  care  than  could  be  given  to  a  plantation 
of  any  size  one  wished  to  establish,  and  with  sufficient  attention  to  keep  down 
all  weeds. 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  where  many  forests  are  being  planted, 
the  climate  is  so  very  different  that  trees  are  more  easily  established.  They  can 
make  the  Scotch  pine  grow  by  simply  cutting  a  cross  in  the  sod  and  turning 
back  the  corners  and  sticking  in  the  seedling,  and  the  sun  is  never  hot  enough  to 
wilt  it.  The  pines  and  all  other  conifers  here,  either  require,  or  at  least  are 
greatly  benefited  by  a  covering  of  any  kind  the  first  year,  and  to  be  planted 
firmly  in  a  moist  soil ;  the  drying  of  the  roots  either  in  transportation  or 
planting,  being  especially  injurious. 

The  choice  of  variety  of  our  ordinary  deciduous  trees!  is  not  at  all  material 
to  the  success  of  the  plantation.  We  may  be  influenced  only  by  rapidity  of 
^owth  if  that  is  an  object  above  all  things  or  the  ultimate  value  of  the  timber 
the  mature  trees  will  furnish  for  sale,  or  the  greatest  amount  of  protection  from 
ion  and  wind,  that  will  be  furnished  in  a  short  time. 

The  white  ash  seems  particularly  adapted  for  general  planting  here,  and  is 
my  first  favourite  if  I  was  required  to  choose.  The  firmness  of  the  wood  and 
bark  and  clean  straight  growth,  are  attractive  at  all  times,  and  its  quick  growth 
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and  usefulness  at  all  ages  are  well  known.  The  seedling  of  box  elder  resembles 
it  very  much,  but  while  young  it  branches  and  suckers  too  freely,  and  I  am  told 
the  mature  tree  in  the  west  resembles  a  big  apple  tree  more  than  a  forest  tree, 
but  it  is  a  very  handsome  and  useful  tree,  and  so  cheap  and  easily  planted  that 
it  will  be  long  before  we  have  too  many. 

The  black  cherry  is  good  in  every  way,  and  a  very  rapid  grower,  but  is  sure 
to  be  stripped  by  the  caterpillar.  I  don't  know  whether  the  tree  would  suffer 
in  the  middle  of  a  thick  grove.  The  cherry  is  said  to  grow  twice  as  fast  as 
walnut,  and  will  endure  being  planted  much  more  closely. 

None  of  our  native  trees,  when  of  good  size,  grow  faster  than  the  rock  elm» 
and  it  is  always  a  valuable  wood ;  it  is  not  quite  so  handsome  as  the  white  elm> 
but  all  the  elms  are  so  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  leaf  beetle,  that  it  is  not 
now  so  generally  planted. 

The  locust  does  not  seem  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  borer  here  as  it  doe.s 
further  south,  and  as  it  grows  so  rapidly,  and  is  said  to  be  as  good  firewood  as 
maple,  and  better  than  cedar  for  fence  posts,  as  well  as  useful  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  it  seems  a  most  desirable  tree  for  trial  generally. 

Onk  Variety  Only. 

While  arboriculture  is  experimental,  I  strongly  advise  the  planting  of  only 
one  kind  of  tree  on  a  plantation.  There  are  so  great  variations  in  development 
in  different  soils,  that  unless  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  planter  the  growth 
will  be  very  uneven— one  tree  might  do  well  where  another  will  hardly  hold  its 
own,  when  under  proper  circumstances  they  would  do  very  well  together.  A 
small  lot  of  all  ash,  or  all  cherry,  or  all  maple,  will  furnish  a  greater  return  and 
a  better  test  than  if  all  were  mixed.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  a  proper  extended 
planting  under  skilled  management,  where,  of  course,  all  kinds  may  do  well,  but 
of  small  lots  under  the  management  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  trees 
and  their  growth  in  detail. 

Forest  Seedlings  not  Sold 

by  Canadian  nurserymen  as  yet,  must  be  got  in  the  United  States.  Many  ad- 
vertise in  the  common  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers,  and  an  order  for 
one  or  two  dollars  is  filled  just  as  carefully  as  any  large  one,  and  as  prices  in  all  cases 
are  quoted  at  wholesale  rates,  and  the  stock  carefully  packed,  and  no  duty,  neither 
price  nor  distance  need  hinder  us  planting  trees. 

Preservation  of  Wood  Lots. 

While  so  much  has  been  said  to  encourage  tree  planting  by  farmers  and 
owners,  the  care  of  the  remaining  trees  on  the  farms  should  first  have  our  atten- 
tion in  the  interest  of  forestry.  That  a  few  trees,  irregularly  growii^  on  nearly  all 
our  farms  are  evidence  of  some  thought  on  the  subject,  yet  that  no  wood  lots  have 
been  effectually  preserved,  at  least  I  know  of  none,  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  ever3r 
student  of  forestry.  We  have  one  block  of  100  acres  of  fine  hardwood  bush  of 
nearly  all  old  trees,  so  effectually  pastured  by  cattle  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  one  tree  small  enough  for  a  handspike  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  large  tinx- 
ber  nearly  shades  the  ground,  and  every  spring  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
a  growth  of  seedlings  of  three  or  four  inches  in  height  and  including  every 
variety  of  native  tree,  but  destined  to  afford  only  a  poor  pasture  for  wandering  covrs. 
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Another  small  block  has  been  enclosed  for  about  ten  years,  and  for  many 
acres  on  the  south  and  east  is  already  densely  wooded  and  almost  impenetrable  ; 
many  maples,  elms,  basswoods  and  cherries  are  now  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high  and 
will  soon  be  the  best  forest  left. 

Another  block  now  four  years  fenced  in  with  the  ploughed  land  is  entirely 
covered  with  an  undergrowth  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  and   if  it  can  be  pre- 
served long  enough  these  will  replace  the  matured  or  maturing  trees  now  fast 
passing  into  decline  and  decay.     Farmers  should  realize  the  little  good  of  the 
pastmre  of  the  forest  undergrowth,  one  acre  of  mixed  grasses  really  affording  more 
feed  than  twenty  acres  shaded  bush  land.     Since  the  introduction  of  wire  fencing 
it  is  easy  enough  to  fence  off  the  portion  of  bush  desired  to  be  preserved  (do  not 
twist  the  wires  round  the  trees,  but  fasten  them  to  a  slat  nailed  against  them) ; 
this  will  preserve  the  bush,  and  it  is  very  dear  beef  that  is  grown  foy  spoiling  a 
good  bush  lot.     In  all  my  wood  land,  more  or  less  isolated  blocks,  the  number 
of   old    trees    which    are    already    dead    at    the    top    would    astonish    any 
one  who  counted  them.     I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  preservation  of  a  native 
forest  requires  more  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  forestry  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice than  a  new  plantation.     Professor  Femow,  Director  of  Forestry  in  the  United 
States,  seems  to  say  the  same.     A  cutting  out  of  the  matured  trees  may  or  may 
not  be  proper — a  thinning  of  any  kind  or  of  any  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  may  or  may  not  tend  to  the  best  development  of  the  whole.     The  extension 
of  the  grove  by  outside  planting,  and  in  fact  any  effort  to  make  it  a  permanent 
forest,  will  tax  the  best  skilled  forester.     Cases  are  mentioned  where  the  cutting 
out  of  an  inferior  kind  of  wood,  as  of  rough  swamp  elm,  has  so  deprived  the  good 
growing  trees  of  the  needed  protection  from  sun  and  wind  that  the  result  was 
soon  seen  to  be  disastrous.     A  clearing  out  of  old  logs  and  undergrowth,  as  prac- 
tised in  a  park,  would  be  ruin ;  the  ground  needs  the  mulch  of  wood  and  leaves 
above  all  things  ;  in  fact  without  the  aid  of  science  protection  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  recommended. 

The  Stodt  of  Fobestby. 

Any  person  giving  attention  either  to  the  growing  forests  or  to  the  forests 
now  being  cut  away  will  soon  feel  there  is  a  good  deal  to  learn.  Few  in  Canada 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  science  of  forestry  and  that  books  have  been 
written  and  generations  of  men  trained  to  develop  forestry  in  its  minutest  details. 
That  each  variety  of  tree  must  be  cared  for  in  special  manner — each  requires  in 
a  different  degree  light,  shade,  moisture  and  protection,  by  its  own  kind  or  by 
others.  The  period  of  maturity  of  each  is  varying  as  well  as  the  further  duration 
or  rapid  decline.  After  this  the  effect  of  forestation  on  the  adjacent  land  and 
on  the  climate  and  health  of  the  region  will  be  of  interest  to  the  observer  and  of 
profit  to  the  community. 

On  the  Otonabee  River,  where  most  of  the  pine  was  removed  about  forty  years 
since,  one  block  of  200  acres  had  been  kept  untouched  till  last  year.  No  doubt 
the  owner  had  his  own  trouble  to  resist  the  offers  of  lumbermen  to  cut  that  in 
almost  every  year ;  it  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  convenient  in  every  way. 
Two  or  three  years  since,  the  gradual  deterioration  as  well  as  the  slight  growth 
of  the  trees  became  very  noticeable,  and  it  was  evident  it  must  soon  be  cut  to  save 
it,  and  the  owner  then  sold  it  at  fifty  dollars  per  acre  for  the  pine  alone.  If  care- 
fully and  scientifically  examined,  I  have  little  doubt  it  would  have  been  found 
to  contain  more  sound  wood  a  few  years  before,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  good 
illustration  on  the  snbject  of  forest  preservation. 
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Lumbebhen's  Fobest  Lore. 

The  clearing  of  our  forests,  now  almost  entire  in  the  settled  parts  of  Ontario, 
will  soon  drive  the  lumbermen  entirely  to  the  north  and  with  them  a  large 
experience  and  skill  in  one  branch  of  forestry  will  disappear — I  mean  economic 
forestry,  or  how  to  make  money  out  of  trees.  It  will  take  a  wood  ranker 
many  years  to  be  able  to  go  through  a  forest,  and  by  counting  the  trees  he  can 
identify  without  changing  his  stand  to  say  how  many  merchantable  trees  that 
grove  can  be  depended  upon  per  acre  he  can  also  tell  by  clasping  his  arms 
about  the  trunk ;  if  the  tree  will  yield  a  piece  of  timber  a  foot  square  or  not. 
I  think  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  limited  more  or  less  to  America,  and  that  a 
German  or  other  trained  forester  would  rather  make  exact  measurement  and 
calculations,  and  I  doubt  if  he  would  be  as  nearly  correct. 

An  old  lumberman,  my  neighbor,  has  at  times  said  to  me,  "  There  are  three 
rock  elms  and  one  black  birch  in  your  woods  that  make  timber,  what  will  you  take 
for  them  ? "  When  I  must  admit  that  it  would  take  me  weeks  to  find  them 
on  a  diligent  search,  a  life  long  experience  with  woods  must  it  is  clear,  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  no  scientific  training  can  equal. 

Forest  Literature. 

The  student  of  forestry  will  find  that  the  subject  has  been  well  discussed  in 
the  present  and  in  past  writings.  Apart  from  botanical  works  there  is  a  whole 
literature  of  American  Forestry  as  well  as  European.  A  new  periodical,  Oarden. 
and  Forest,  gives  us  the  latest  and  best  views  of  practical  tree  planting  and 
forestry.  FuLler'a  Practical  Forestry  and  HougKa  Practical  Forestry  are  useful 
Americcm  treatises  and  good  practical  instruction  and  general  information  are 
found  in  Mr.  Phipps'  reports  to  the  Ontario  Government.  Greneral  Brisbin,  A.S.A., 
has  lately  written,  "  Trees  and  tree  planting,"  evincing  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
M.  H.  Egleston,  hand  book  of  tree  planting ;  Geo.  Pinney,  Culture  of  Forest  Trees ; 
and  the  forestry  reports  of  the  American  Government  will  be  found  of  great 
interest,  especially  those  for  1884,  1886  and  1888. 

Natural  Forestry. 

The  general  work  attempted  by  some  foreign  governments  is  of  great 
interest  to  many  students  of  forestry,  especially  the  efforts  made  in  the  United 
States  where  the  conditions  are  so  similar  to  our  own.  The  surveys  there  made 
and  the  estimates  of  the  existing  forests  are  of  little  value — it  iq  almost  impossible 
to  say  the  existing  forest  of  a  locality  will  be  used  up  at  a  fixed  time,  or  to  judge 
of  the  future  use  by  any  estimate  based  on  the  past.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
entire  removal  of  the  pine  was  predicted  for  a  time  now  past,  though  they  are 
still  lumbering  there.  It  is  quite  true  they  are  now  cutting  into  boards  pine 
trees  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  but  I  take  it  this  is  evidence  of  more  difficulty 
in  transportation  to  that  particular  point  than  of  the  end  of  lumbering  operations 
in  the  State.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  lumbering  was  long  confined  to  land  on 
floatable  water,  and  there  may  be  lumber  exported  there  long  after  its  apparent 
supply  is  ended. 

But  the  survey  and  investigations  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  subject  as  well 
as  the  planting  of  new  forests  and  the  condition  of  the  prairie  region. 
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The  schools  of  forestry  in  Germany  and  England,  the  forest  regulations  and 
development  of  India,  the  study  of  the  use  and  durability  of  woods  aa  applied 
in  the  oonstmction  of  railways  and  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country 
are  a  necessary  study  for  Canadians  hoping  to  adopt  any  forest  policy  in  the 
lands  we  are  interested  in,  and  the  application  of  any  part  of  a  forest  policy  before 
it  is  too  late  must  be  imdertaken  now,  while  we  can  still  study  the  old  and  estab- 
lish the  new  forest  at  the  same  time. 

That  reforestation  on  good  land  will  not  be  profitable  is  no  stsmdard  by 
which  to  fix  the  forest  policy  of  a  country,  but  the  results  of  plantations  in  Europe 
and  in  the  east,  and  the  protection  and  well  regulated  a&le  of  the  timber  in  Indian 
forests  (Hindostan)  judged  by  the  timber  alon^  and  disregarding  all  scientific  and 
theoretic  benefits  of  forests,  are  sure  to  encourage  every  community  in  America 
to  admit  the  propriety  of,  if  not  to  adopt  a  system  so  earnestly  to  be  desired. 


ON  PLANTING  TREES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
By  J  McP.  Ross. 

If  those  who  receive  this  report  will  carefully  read  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Ross,  (and  it  would  be  all  the  better,  unless  they  possess  specially  good  memo- 
ries, that  they  should  read  it  once  or  twice  over  again)  they  will  find  much  to  ad- 
mire in  the  dear  and  easy  style  in  which  it  is  written  and  much  of  profit  in  the 
valuable  instruction  given.  It  is  not,  they  will  notice,  written  in  anything  like 
dictionary  form ;  here  and  there  they  will  find  a  piece  of  instruction  well  worth 
'emembering,  here  and  there  a  reflection  equally  so.  Mr.  Ross  has  had,  as  he  tells 
us,  twenty-seven  years'  experience  in  practical  tree  growing,  and  also  the  great 
advantage  of  passing  much  of  that  time  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  old- 
est and  best  planters  in  Ontario,  Mr.  George  Leslie.  During  that  time,  of  course, 
he  has  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  both  the  fcdlure  and  the  success  of 
different  plant,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  he  says  little  or  nothing  of  failures 
now,  knowing,  apparently,  well  how  to  Avoid  them.  But  one  point  concerning 
this  should  be  particularly  noticed,  that  is  that  without  proper  care  both  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  the  planting  of  the  tree,  the  time  for  planting  and  the 
keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  afterwards,  he  appears  to  consider  that  fail- 
nre  might  very  well  result. 

Mr.  Ross  mentions  the  large  forests  of  pines  and  other  evergreens  which  we 
still  possess.  But  these,  unfortunately,  lie  mostly  to  the  north  and  east  of  culti- 
vated Ontario,  while  to  give  their  principal  climatic  benefit,  the  condensation  of 
clouds,  production  of  seasonable  showers,  and  restoration  in  fact,  of  our  former 
Canadian  climate,  they  should  be  to  the  south  and  west.  To  these  positions,  of 
conrse,  we  cannot  restore  their  former  pine  forests,  or  the  great  hardwood  forests 
once  intermixed  with  them.  The  land  was  rich  and  needed  for  agriculture,  and 
has  mostly  long  been  cleared.  What  we  can  principally  do  in  this  matter  is, 
tliroagbout  older  Ontario,  to  preserve  what  still  standing  forest  we  may,  to  clothe 
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with  trees  our  thousands  of  barren  hillsides,  to  plant  where  needed  a  wind-break, 
where  possible  a  good  plantation,  and  we  may  then  hope  to  experience  the  once 
pleasant  and  fruitful  climate  of  Ontario  again.  More  of  this  planting  is,  in  fact, 
being  commenced  of  late  years  than  my  readers  might  fancy,  but  very  much  more 
is  necessary. 

Another  point  Mr.  Ross  notices  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  ,  For  want 
of  its  obiiervaDce  I  have  known  weeks  of  labour  and  whole  seasons  of  time  com- 
pletely thrown  away,  that  is  to  say,  the  keeping  of  the  roots  of  evergreens  in  a 
moist  condition  from  the  time  they  are  drawn  or  dug  from  the  forest  bed  or 
nursery  plantation  till  they  are  safely  planted.  The  best  way  in  which  I  have 
known  this  accomplished  is  having  the  waggon  close  by,  putting  the  trees  in  with 
a  considerable  lean  backwards,  and  packing  plenty  of  damp  moss,  or  something 
of  the  sort  where  that  is  not  obtainable,  round  each  root,  having  a  large  tarpaulin 
or  canvass  lying  loosely  over  what  you  have  packed  in,  and  when  your  load  is 
complete  tying  it  over  the  whole.  I  remember  bare  fields  near  Toronto,  of  some 
acres  in  extent,  which  were  planted  in  this  manner.  Not  a  tree  was  lost  and  they 
are  now  beautiful  little  pine  forests,  I  should  think  over  sixty  feet,in  height 

It  may  be  also  useful  to  remark  that  it  is  better, unless  taken  very  young,  not  to 
take  young  pines  from  a  very  deep  sandy  soil,  as  their  roots  will  be  very  slender 
and  so  deep  as  hardly  to  be  taken  up  without  breaking. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Ross's  suggestion  of  a  thick  border  of  trees  round 
each  field,  I  should  rather  approve  of  his  other  plan,  namely,  a  good  plantation  to 
each  farm,  so  placed  as  best  to  shelter  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  however  that  if 
Ontario  is  to  be,  instead  of  a  wheat-growing  country,  a  grazing  and  fruit- 
growing one,  we  must  again  have  our  former  rich  crops  ot  grass,  and  we  cannot  do 
so  without  we  plant  many  more  trees  : — 

PLANTING  TREES. 

4 

By  J.  McP.  Ross,  Esq. 

Looking  back  on  an  observant  period  of  twenty-beven  years  practical  tree 
growing  the  writer  has  many  things  to  regret.  The  greatest  regret  of  all  is, 
however,  disparaging,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  tree  pedlars  :  and  advising  or 
discouragmg  people  and  acquaintances  generally  from  patronizing  the  class  as  a 
whole.  Why  ?  Because  the  writer  was  aware  of  the  many  frauds  and  impositions 
practiced  upon  the  gui^pless  public  by  the  unscrupulous  pedlars,  as  he  then  thought 
them  to  be,  and  also  influenced  by  nurserymen's  sayings  and  writers  generally  on 
tree  subjects,  against  them. 

Now  I  very  much  regret  ever  having  any  animus  against  them,  for  had  it 
not  been  for  their  zeal,  overzeal,  enterprise  and  cheek,  or  whatever  you  may  like  to 
call  it,  many  places  now  blooming  like  the  rose  would  have  been  as  barren 
almost  as  the  sandiest  place  in  the  Sahara  desert.  To  plant  a  tree  is  a  benefaction 
to  the  public — to  make  it  grow  shows  care  and  observation  on  the  planter's  part, 
and  is  deserving  of  great  credit — but  to  induce  a  person  to  plant  who  would 
never  have  thought  of  it  at  all,  no  matter  what  it  is  tney  plant,  whether  hedge  or 
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shelter  belt,  pine  or  fruit  tree,  flowering  shrub  or  rhubarb  plant,  is  a  good  action, 
and  whether  the  reward  is  in  his  own  satisfaction  or  is  a  highly  remunerative 
one  it  does  not  matter,  for  f  utui-e  generations  should  rise  and  call  him  or  them 
blessed. 

Then  all  honor  to  that  abused  class  for  the  good  work  they  are  doing,  no 
matter  where  they  come  from  or  of  what  nationality,  whether  Dutch,  Yankee  or 
Canadian,  let  them  sell  to  the  public  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
But  now  we  must  say  do  not  do  it  unscrupulously — do  not  sell  a  man  a  magnolia 
where  a  horse  chestnut  -will  not  thrive,  but  do  your  business  intelligently  ;  learn 
the  business,  tell  the  farmer  or  the  planter  what  trees  may  and  would  thrive,  tell 
him  what  is  best  to  plant  at  the  present  time  on  his  soil,  on  his  location,  and  in 
his  particular  latitude. 

I  know  the  blame  often  falls  on  a  tree  agent  from  the  carelessness  and 
n^Iect  of  the  planters  themselves,  who  will  not  give  the  attention  necessary  to 
SQOcees. 

Careless  planters  are  numerous  and  mischievous,'  for,  by  relating  their  bad 
lack,  they  often  discourage  careful  people  from  planting,  who  would  have  been 
successful  had  they  attempted  it. 

Before  going  into  my  main  subject  let  me  say  a  word  of  praise  without 
vanity  or  flattery,  all  honor  Fvratly,  to  that  government  that  recogizes  the  vital 
importance  to  the  country  of  tree  planting  and  diffuses  such  information  as  will 
stimulate  and  direct  farmers  to  grow  successfully  fruit  trees  for  their  gardens  and 
forest  trees  for  their  woods,  whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  either  native  or 
imported,  that  will  give  beauty  to  the  landscape,  moderation  to  the  climate,  shelter 
for  their  cattle  and  crops,  wood  for  their  firesides,  and  refreshing  shade  on  roadside 
and  in  the  field  to  the  friend  and  the  stranger.  Secondly,  to  those  enthusiastic 
gentlemen,  whether  professional  or  private  citizens  who,  having  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful  in  their  hearts,  do  all  they  can  by  voice,  pen  and  example 
in  giving  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  observation  to  the  public  at  large. 
But  here  a  thought,  is  it  not  a  gratifying  pleasure  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons 
to  the  person  who  plants,  to  watch  the  growth  from  the  tiny  seed  or  cutting — 
from  plant  age  to  massive  tree — to  view  with  complacency  in  old  age  as  Downing 
states  "  Those  leafy  monarchs,  planted  by  his  boyish  hands  and  nurtured  by  him 
in  his  youthful  years,  which  have  grown  aged  and  venerable  along  with  him — 

A  wood  coeval  with  himself  he  saea, 
And  loves  his  own  contemporary  trees." 

And  now  to  our  prime  subject  and  the  title  of  this  article.     I  can  point  out  this 
fact  to  any  observant  farmer  or  gardener  or  to  any  intelligent  person,  that  nature 
aJmtys  provides  some  expeditious  method  for  the  rapid  reproduction  of  the 
species  and  particularly  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Say  first  from  seeds,  second 
from  cuttings,  third  from  layers,  and  if  not  rapidly  from  either,  at  least  from 
divisions  of  roots  or  green  cuttings  rooted  artificially  under  glass.     But  fortun- 
ately for  us,  our  principal  valued  forest  trees  grow  freely  without  any  difficulty 
and  do  not  require  any  great  skill,  but  the  slightest  observation  and  care.     Cabe, 
Mre,  we  must  repeat,  is  everything.     Everyone  knows  what  results  are  gained  in 
any  business  no  matter  what  it  is  from  the  form  of  attention  given  it,  and  we  can 
only  utter  the  truism,  i.e.,  the  best  care  gives  the  best  results. 

I  hardly  know  what  class  of  trees  first  to  take  up  to  give  special  importance 
to,  but  will  rapidly  glance  at  them  all.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  old  trees  or 
varieties  say  grown  twenty  years  ago  are  the  leading  ones  yet,  and  although  new 
Mies  ate  occasionally  introduced  they  do  not  stand,  say  my  twenty  year  test.  So 
I  will  fall  back  on  my  old  acquaintances  in  the  following  order.  Nut  trees 
ripeiung  in  the  fall  in  their  care  and  attention :  Oaks,  walnut,  butternut,  horse, 
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and  sweet  chestnutA  grow  easily  and  freely  from  the  nats  gathered  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  the  fall  and  sown  at  once ;  hickory  and  the  beech  also  grow  freely, 
but  are  a  little  more  impatient  of  transplanting ;  all  taprooted  trees  are  more  or 
less  so  difficult. 

Two  methods  can  be  adopted  to  grow  them  successfully,  first  to  cut  the  tap 
root  in  the  seed  bed  the  first  year,  leaving  the  plant  undisturbed  either  by  spade 
or  other  sharp  instrument ;  second,  to  bend  the  tap  root  in  the  space  where  the 
second  planting  is  to  grow  permanently,  and  soft  growing  trees  like  the  horse 
chestnut  or  butternut  may  remain  two  or  three  years  in  the  seed  bed,  then  being 
dug  up  can  be  assorted  in  two  or  more  sizes,  should  be  neatly  trimmed  to  six  or 
seven  inches  of  root  length  and  tied  in  convenient  bundles  for  transplanting.  The 
hickory  is  the  most  shy,  but  even  it  is  easily  grown  when  the  tap  root  ie  cut  in 
the  bed,  or  as  we  say,  semi-transplanted. 

In  the  Seed  Bed  .   | 

As  before  saying,  sow  the  nuts  of  all  kinds  of  nutbearing  trees,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  gathering — in  good,  rich  garden  soil,  of  deep  tilth,  in  drills  18  inches  apart, 
and  in  the  drills  say  from  4  to  6  inches  in  depth.  Have  seed  bed  well  drained, 
the  soil  on  top  anyway.  A  sandy  loam  that  will  not  upheave  by  frost  and  when 
covering  the  soil  evenly,  tread  it  firmly,  for,  as  an  old  gardener  says,  the  foot  is 
a  better  gardener  than  the  hand.  Do  not  neglect  the  tramping  and  finally,  but 
most  important,  cover  the  bed  with  a  good  covering  of  manure,  leaves  or  any 
other  substance  that  will  retain  the  soil  and  keep  from  exposure  to  wind  or  sun 
till  the  growing  season  commences.  Carefully  examine  the  bed  now  and  then  to 
observe  when  any  signs  of  growth  appear — then  remove  the  mulch  or  covering, 
but  not  before.  I  may  say  the  whole  secret  in  growing  nuts  or  other  seeds  sown 
in  fall  lies  in  the  importance  of  thorough  muldiing.  This  also  applies  to  the 
growing  of  plums,  cherries  and  peaches  from  the  pits  or  seed.  Peaches  are 
generally  cracked  by  hand  with  nutcrackers  and  the  kernels  and  shells  left  mixed 
in  sand  in  some  cool  cellar  till  sowing  time  arrives  If  not  practicable  to  sow  the 
nuts  in  the  fall,  then  dig  out  a  shallow  pit  and  spread  sand  or  earth  on  them, 
over  that  putting  a  mulch  again.  If  this  is  not  convenient  then  cover  nuts  in 
boxes  with  sand  and  place  in  shady  spots  of  buildings  or  hedges  to  freeze  and 
undergo  the  natural  changes. 

Still  treating  of  trees  that  grow  freely  from  seed,  we  come  to  the  early- 
ripening  ones  which  include  all  elms  and  soft  maples.  The  time  is  generally 
about  the  15th  of  June,  the  time  of  ripening  varying  a  little  according  to  locality. 
The  general  crop  of  seeds  on  elms  and  maples  will  be  found  ripe  enough  for  sowing 
as  soon  as  any  are  observed  to  be  falling  to  the  ground.  They  should  be  then 
gathered  and  sown  in  drills  two  inches  deep  and  two  feet  apart.  Select  a  spot 
partially  shaded  through  the  day — good,  clean  soil,  well  manured  and  deeply  dug 
must  be  the  conditions  all  the  time  to  get  a  good  growth  the  first  season.  If 
weather  is  very  dry,  water  freely.  The  young  seedlings,  if  all  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  should  make  a  growth  at  least  fifteen  inches  the  first  year.  They  can 
be  allowed  to  stay  in  seed  beds  for  two  years,  when  they  may  be  removed,  sorted 
into  different  sizes,  the  roots  trimmed,  tie  in  bunches  and  heel  out  plants  at 
convenience ;  or  they  may  be  packed  in  a  cellar  till  a  suitable  time  comes  for 
planting. 

If  not  convenient  to  sow  when  gathered,  the  seeds  may  be  kept  in  diuwers  or 
bags  in  a  dry  place  till  fall  when  they  may  be  sown,  but  when  sowing  them  a.gain 
let  me  remind  you  of  firmly  tramping  the  soil  over  them — mulching  will  not  be 
necessary  in  the  summer  sowing. 
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The  trees  that  ripen  their  seeds  in  the  fall  are  the  hard  maple,  Norway  do. 
ash  leaved  or  box  elder,  buttonwood,  birches  in  variety,  ash  in  variety,  basswood 
locast,  wild  cherry,  alder,  and  mountain  ash.  They  may  be  all  sown  at  once 
according  to  directions  for  summer  sowing  with  the  instruction  to  mulch  them 
well  The  mountain  ash  should  be  bruised  with  a  hoe,  then  wash  out  the  pulpy 
integument  as  cleanly  as  possible,  dry  the  seed  and  mix  with  sand  and  sow  as 
before  in  drills  in  a  partially  shaded  spot. 

The  pods  of  the  locust  may  be  gathered  during  fall  and  sown  then  or  kept 
tbroogh  the  winter  for  spring  sowing.  This  tree  grows  very  freely  from  seed  and 
veiy  rapidly,  and  its  timber  makes  the  most  lasting  for  posts  or  cellar  foundations. 
The  tree  is  a  little  late  in  leafing  out  in  the  spring,  but  when  in  full  leaf  is  very 
beautiful  and  deliciously  fragrant  and  charming  when  in  flower.  In  winter  the 
jagged  dark  trunks  and  branches  of  lighter  color  make  it  decidedly  picturesque 
in  appearance. 

Of  the  colors,  season  of  leafing  in  spring  or  other  peculiarities,  I  shall  speak 
of  further  on  and  will  still  keep  to  the  propagation  feature  of  my  article. 

We  have  spoken  about  varieties  piincipally  to  be  raised  from  seeds.  Some  I 
have  mentioned  are  easily  raised  from  layers  in  seasons  when  seeds  are  not 
abundant.  To  do  this  what  is  termed  a  stool  ground  is  necessary  where  trees  such 
as  the  basswood  or  linden,  alder,  tulip  and  others  are  planted  say  five  feet  apart 
each  way.  After  planting  in  the  stool  ground  the  original  plant  is  cut  to  the 
ground  and  the  young  shoots  or  suckers  that  grow  up  immediately  are  bent  down 
with  a  little  twist  or  cut  of  a  knife  and  soil  covered  over  the  cut  with  the  top 
appearing  out  of  the  soil,  now  weights  such  as  bricks  or  stones  can  be  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  soil  to  hold  the  yoimg  layers  in  position.  After  a  year  in  this  state 
they  may  be  lifted  and  found  ready  rooted  to  be  treated  as  young  trees,  trimmed  and 
planted  in  nursery  rows  for  future  transplanting.  The  parent  stool  will  again 
grow  out,  when  another  crop  of  young  shoots  will  come  again  for  layering  and 
soon. 

Having  spoken  of  the  layering  system,  I  now  come  to  the  classes  of  trees  to 
be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  from  one  and  two  years  old  wood.  In  this  class 
we  find  aj]  the  poplars  and  willows  in  their  different  varieties,  besides  mulberries 
and  numerous  small  growing  trees,  or  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  large 
growing  shrubs,  such  as  elders,  syringas,  etc 

The  Cuttings 

Are  gathered  after  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  fall  or  during  the  winter  season  any 
time.  Make  these  into  one  foot  lengths  with  a  sharp  knif6  or  axe,  observing 
always  that  the  top  buds  are  kept  upward  in  their  natural  position,  then  after 
making  tie  up  in  convenient  bundles  for  handling — bury  in  sand  or  sawdust  either 
in  cellar  or  outside  in  a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose  covered  with  soil  first  and  straw 
second  to  keep  from  freezing,  or  better  still,  plant  in  rows  in  the  fall  up  to  the 
top  bud  and  afterwards  mulching. 

This  is  an  expeditious  way  to  propagate  all  the  willows  and  the  various 
poplars.  For  reclaiming  a  hillside  cuttings  could  be  pushed  into  the  banks,  here 
soon  growing  they  would  prove  valuable  in  protecting  banks  from  slipping  down 
by  winter  frosts,  besides  giving  shelter  to  other  trees.  Especially  evergreens, 
and  of  evergreens  we  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  their  usefulness.  Canada 
is  essentially  the  home  of  the  most  valuable  evergreens.  Much  of  the  early  wealth 
and  present  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  attributed  to  our  extensive  forests 
of  pine,  cedar  and  hemlock.  But  that  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
frequently  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  and  I  will  now  draw  attention  to  the  methods 
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of  propagating  and  transplanting.  So  many  are  to  be  found  in  swamps  and  other 
places  selfsown  and  in  such  abundance  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  propa- 
gating them  from  seed.  This  is  ea.sily  done  but  requiring  such  a  system  of  partial 
shading,  watering,  and  airing,  that  the  average  amateur  had  better  buy  small 
plants  from  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  growing  them.  Were  I  confined  to 
grow  one  class  of  trees  alone  I  think  I  should  choose  the  evergreen  family.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  study  the  habits  of  the  individutQ  varieties,  whether 
pines,  spruces  or  cedar.  They  vary  so  much  in  the  colour  and  formation  of  their 
foliage ;  and  how  extreme  is  the  diflFerence  in  the  appearance  of  the  bark  from  the 
smooth,  shining  covering  of  the  young  plants  to  the  bold  and  rugged  exterior  of 
the  monarch  pine  on  the  high  cliff  side,  with  its  gnarled  branches  tossing 
its  tasselled  plumes  in  defiance  at  passing  gales  or  gently  sighing  in  the  summer 
breeze.  Our  native  trees  are  all  more  valuable  than  any  imported  strangers, 
though  we  could  not  well  spare  the  handsome  Norway  spruce,  or  the  useful  and 
picturesque  Austrian  and  Scotch  pines.  The  former  is  invaluable  for  hedges  and 
screens  while  the  others  are  equally  valuable  for  those  purposes,  as  well  as  being 
planted  singly  for  adornment.  When  procuring  young  evergreens  from  neigh- 
[>ouring  woods  choose  a  damp,  cloudy  day  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Whether  in 
pulling  them  up  by  hand  or  digging  the  plants  up  with  a  spade  be  especially 
careful  not  to  break  the  roots  and  to  avoid  exposing  them  to  the  air  and  sun  as 
much  as  possible — packing  them  tightly  in  boxes  with  damp  moss  or  other  litter. 
When  planting  them  assort  the  varieties  by  themselves,  such  as  the  pines  together, 
cedars  by  themselves  and  the  spruces ;  dip  the  roots  in  thin  mud  and  plant  about 
the  same  depth  as  they  stood  formerly.  Evergreens  should  grow  as  close  together 
when  young  as  possible,  as  their  foliage  keeps  the  soil  shaded  and  moist  and 
prevents  the  trees  from  a  too  boisterous  acquaintance  with  the  wind  till  they 
have  made  some  growth  and  become  established.  From  the  nursery  row  they 
can  be  thinned  out  alternately,  leaving  those  that  stand  to  become  larger,  and  what 
you  take  out  can  be  planted  where  they  are  to  stand  permanently,  whether  for 
groups  or  in  hedge  rows  or  shelter  belts. 

Trimming  or  pruning  trees  may  be  done  any  time  after  the  first  of  July  to 
the  first  of  September.  I  mention  this  time  particularly  as  during  this  season 
the  sap  begins  to  thicken  and  turn  into  wood,  the  edges  of  any  cuts  become 
calloused  or  partially  healed  over,  and  at  this  time  a  person  may  observe  the 
trees  to  incret^e  in  diameter,  and  notice  the  formation  of  the  new  bark  by  the 
divisions  and  corrugations  of  the  old  bark.  At  this  time  crooked  trees  may  be 
easily  straightened  by  bending  this  way  or  that,  according  as  the  direction  of 
the  crooks.  Crotch^d  trees  may  be  made  to  have  one  leader,  by  tying  the  two 
leaders  togethe'-  firmly  at  their  strongest  part,  and  cutting  one  leader  back  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  tied  part,  leaving  the  straightest  leader.  The  following  year 
the  spur  may  be  cut  off,  and  you  will  find  a  comparatively  straight  tree  with 
another  year's  growtL  Tall,  weakly  or  spindly  trees,  with  irregular  misshapen 
tops,  can  be  made  stocky,  shapely  trees,  by  cutting  hard  back  in  the  falL  Won- 
ders can  be  done  even  on  trees  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  old,  by  cutting  back 
the  old  tops.  Old  country  people  are  quite  familiar  with  pollard  beeches,  ashes 
and  many  trees  that  are  cropped  every  few  years  for  their  branches,  which  are 
applied  there  to  many  uses.  To  sum  up  generally,  do  not  plant  evergreeaa  and 
deciduous  trees  indiscriminately,  but  plant  each  by  themselves — (deciduous  trees 
are  those  that  drop  their  leaves  in  the  fall) — each  variety  being  impatient  of  the 
shade  or  drip  of  the  other.  I  omitted  to  speak  before  of  the  larch  or  tamarack, 
as  useful  a  tree  as  a  farmer  can  have  on  the  farm.  Our  native  variety  furnishes  a 
heavier  and  tougher  wood  than  the  European  larch,  but  is  not  any  more  durable, 
besides  not  near  so  rapid  or  as  straight  in  growth.     A  row  of  European  larches 
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on  a  farm  is  a  valuable  acquisitioa.  From  it,  ia  a  few  years,  you  may  get  any  sized 
binding  or  reach  pole,  fence  posts  or  building  rafters  you  might  want  suitable 
for  sheds  or  other  structures.  The  young  plants  should  be  planted  in  the  fall 
or  first  thing  in  spring,  when  the  frost  is  out  ot  the  soil ;  to  succeed  well,  as  it 
starts  to  grow  early,  you  cannot  plant  it  too  soon;  otherwise,  if  left  too  late,  it 
is  rather  an  uncertain  grower. 

The  care  required  to  grow  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  is  simply  the  same  as  to 
grow  a  com  crop  well.  Keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  ground  well  cultivated 
between  the  rows,  plough  up  well  the  last  thing  in  fall,  leaving  a  deep  furrow 
between  the  rows  of  trees.  One  thing,  never  put  any  fresh  manure  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  newly-planted  trees,  as  this  means  simply  death,  especially  to 
evergreens,  but  if  the  soil  requires  stimulating  plough  a  light  furrow  from  the  trees 
<m  either  side  or  one  side  will  tuiswer,  fill  this  with  well  rotted  manure  and  plough 
back.  This  will  have  the  desired  effect  in  time,  without  endangering  the  life  of 
your  trees.  Finally  there  should  be  two  planting  days  on  every  farm  each  year 
—one  day  to  plant  maples,  elms,  etc,  and  the  other  day  evergreens  alone,  that 
would  be  later  on  in  the  season.  Should  this  be  a  practice  on  every  place  what 
a  boon  it  would  be  to  every  one  in  time.  Nor  should  any  one  be  deterred  by 
the  thought  of  the  time  it  takes  trees  to  grow  in ;  they  grow  faster  than  many 
think,  and  any  way  some  one  will  get  the  benefit  of  another's  labor,  as  we  often 
have  rested  in  the  shade  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  fruits  raised  by  the 
thoughtf  ulness  and  industry  of  others. 

Residents  in  the  partially  cleared  parts  of  our  country  who  have  plenty  of 
bush  still  standing,  and  more  stumps  than  they  care  fur,  naturally  caimot  un- 
derstand the  interest  taken  in  tree  planting,  or  why  so  much  is  said  and  written 
abont  the  subject.  But  to  this  class  in  particular  we  give  special  warning,  be 
careful  of  your  trees.  Map  out  what  fields  you  are  going  to  have,  and  be  sure 
when  fenced  to  leave  a  good  border  growing  around  each  field.  Leave  here  and 
there  an  occasional  five  acre  bush  lot  for  future  use,  which  will  prove  invaluable 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  To  farmers  in  old  sections  or  the  country  we 
say,  if  you  have  not  a  young  nursery  on  your  place  set  about  at  once.  Fence  an 
acre  or  so  of  good  well-drained  land  for  the  special  purpose  of  growing  trees,  lay 
out  a  ten  or  twelve  feet  border  on  one  side,  then  a  roadway  that  will  serve  as  a 
headland  to  turn  your  horse  on  when  cultivating  or  ploughing  amongst  the  trees; 
lay  out  the  rows  for  trees  four  feet  apart.  Plant  some  young  maples,  elms,  ash 
or  any  trees  you  can  get  handy.  Making  a  start  and  seeing  nice  young  trees 
evenly  planted  will  create  a  taste  and  desire  to  go  on  further,  and  will  develop  a 
love  for  a  pursuit  which  when  once  commenced,  will  prove  to  be  a  fascinating  and 
a  productive  one.  To  plant  successfully,  see  your  trench  is  deep  enough,  but  just 
deep  enough  to  receive  them  easily,  without  bending,  but  not  too  deep,  as  deep 
planting  is  more  fatal  than  shallow.  Newly  planted  trees  of  any  class  should  be 
about  an  inch  deeper  than  they  stood  formerly,  £^fter  firmly  treading  and 
levelling  nicely.  Amongst  newly  planted  trees  you  cannot  hoe  or  cultivate  too 
often  to  keep  weeds  down  and  the  soil  loose  and  mellow. 

Most  of  tree  planting  on  a  farm  can  be  done  in  the  fall,  especially  trees  such 
as  larch,  hard  maple,  willows,  poplars,  elms  and  ash.  Evergreens  will  do  better 
to  leave  till  May.  Thousands  of  young  plants  of  European  birch,  sycamore, 
alders,  lindens,  English  oak,  Norway  spruce,  Austrian  and  Scotch  pine,  are 
imported  by  nurserymen  from  Great  Britain  and  France  every  year.  These 
are  then  grown  into  large  trees  and  sold  for  the  planting  of  parks,  avenues, 
cemeteries,  and  private  places  throughout  the  country. 

For  your  nursery  then  procure  a  few  hundred  of  each  variety  from  your  nearest 
nnrseryman,  which  can  be  procured  very  cheaply,  and  what  with  young  trees 
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deciduous  and  evergreen,  you  can  procure  from  the  woods,  you  will  be  soon 
sutprised  at  the  stock  you  will  have.  A  few  years  work,  and  constantly  euldin^ 
to  it,  will  provide  you  with  abundance  of  trees  to  plant  about  the  farm.  But  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  this,  but  simply  conclude  by  urging  a  start  to  be  made.  At 
our  school-houses  much  might  be  done  to  interest  and  instruct  children  in  the 
knowledge  of  trees  ;  to  learn  them  to  distinguish  one  variety  from  another,  and 
how  to  grow  them  by  having  a  small  plantation  comprising  one  or  more  of  our 
native  trees,  properly  labelled  with  technical  and  common  name  attached.  A 
little  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  instituting  Arbor  Day.  We  trust  the 
love  for  planting  trees  will  increase,  and  any  e&rt  in  this  direction  should 
receive  every  encouragement. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  details  respecting  the  growing  and  cultivation  of 
the  different  trees,  I  repeat  again  that  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  our  principal 
trees,  native  I  mean,  are  easily  propagated  either  from  seed,  or  can  be  procured 
at  an  exceedingly  low  price  from  nurserymen.  But  the  intending  planter  who 
wishes  to  learn  how  to  produce  stocks  indefinitely  for  himself ;  who  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  minutiae  of  gathering  seed,  sowing,  and  the  sub- 
sequent care  necessary  to  grow  successfully  his  own  trees,  cannot  lail  to  do  so,  we 
thmk,  if  the  following  methods  are  observed. 

To  commence  with  the  maple,  it  is  necessary  that  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  different  varieties,  which  for  simplicity  we  will  divide  into  classes,  i.  e., 
the  hard  and  the  soft  The  scarlet  or  soft  maple  when  grown  alone  does  not 
make  a  very  upright  growth,  growing,  in  fact,  very  irregularly,  forming  a 
many-branched  bushy  head,  but  when  planted  closely  in  rows  or  in  groups  the 
crowding  together  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  much  straighter  tree,  and,  con- 
sequently, better  timber.  For  shade  and  ornament  it  is  indispensable.  It  is  ohe 
of  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  the  spring  and  very  beautiful  it  looks  ;  its  small 
crimson  blossoms  appear  thickly  studded  all  over  its  leaHess  branches.  For 
rapid  growth,  fine  smooth  bark  and  straight  trunk,  combined  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  the  silver-leaved  maple  is  unequalled  either  for  shelter-belts  or  street 
planting. 

Both  varieties  rvpen  their  seed  i/n  the  early  part  of  June.  This  fact  we 
wish  to  impress  on  the  memory  of  the  reader,  as  at  this  season  when  every  thing 
is  in  full  foliage,  and  when  other  planting  operations  have  just  been  completed, 
and  the  mind  may  be  engrossed  with  the  cultivation  of  the  young  growing  crops, 
the  ripening  seed  on  maples  and  elms  may  be  forgotten  till  too  late  to  gather, 
from  haying  fallen  and  been  scattered. 

Observing  then  the  seed  crop  on  the  trees  carefully,  and  when  ripe  enough, 
which  will  be  indicated  by  the  seed  beginning  to  fall;  gather  at  once,  and  sow 
in  a  well-prepared  bed  of  rich  garden  soil  in  drills  opened  by  a  hoe  to  the  depth 
of  two  to  three  inches.  Make  the  rows  about  twenty  inches  apart.  Sow  the 
seed  moderately  thick,  or  about  as  plentiful  as  you  would  sow  beans.  Cover  the 
seed  evenly  ana  tread  the  soil  firmly  on  the  seed.  The  seed  will  start  to  grow 
in  a  few  days,  after  which  keep  the  ground  clear  and  free  of  weeds  and  well 
cultivated.  The  first  summer  they  will  grow  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
height.  From  the  seed-bed  they  may  be  transplanted  the  following  spring  into 
nursery -rows.  This  is  the  second  operation,  and  the  future  success  will  depend  on 
the  soil  and  the  cultivation  given.  The  maple  thrives  in  a  rich,  sandy  loam, 
rather  dry  than  moist,  so  that  if  land  is  low  and  wet  it  should  be  thoroughly 
drained.  In  fact,  whatever  here  may  be  said  about  cultivating  any  tree,  and  the 
writer's  main  object  in  this  article  is  to  instruct  or  point  out  the  means  and  the 
most  expeditious  manner  to  propagate  young  trees  rapidly,  without  regard  to 
the  manner  of  their  disposal   afterwards  by  the  grower,  we  must  insist  on 
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iknting  on  dry  soil,  if  not  so  naturally,  to  be  made  so  by  artificial  drainage, 
'o  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  we  maintain  that  no  tree  thrives  in  wet  places, 
that  any  that  may  be  found  growing  in  wet  situations  would  have  thriven  oetter 
if  planted  in  well-drained  soils  in  the  corresponding  time.  Land  well  drained 
permits  being  ploughed  and  planted  much  earlier,  is  warmer  in  temperature, 
thus  prolonging  the  growing  season,  while  every  one  knows  that  the  best  time  of 
the  season  for  growth  is  in  the  earlier  part,  and  this  important  advice  applies  to 
•ny  operations  on  the  farm,  nurs«ry  or  garden  :  plant  early. 

In  preparing  the  young  seedlings  for  planting,  be  careful  to  assort  them  all 
into  even  sizes ;  wis  for  convenience  may  be  said  to  be  three,  namely,  the  large, 
the  medium,  and  the  smalL  By  this  you  have  all  started  evenly,  which  is  reaUy 
more  important  than  may  at  first  appear,  for  if  the  seedlings  are  planted  with- 
out any  regard  being  paid  to  size,  the  consequence  is  that  the  Darwinian  truism 
"  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  exemplified  with  a  vengeance.  The  largest  having 
more  root  power  rapidlyiposaess  themselves  of  all  the  "good  things,"  to  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  their  smaller  brethren. 

When  sorting  the  seedlings  have  the  pruning  knife  in  hand,  ready  to  trim 
any  side-growth  that  may  be  on  the  plants,  also  to  clip  the  roots  into  proper 
lengths,  say  six  to  seven  inches  We  say  proper  lengths,  as  anythmg  over  this 
b  not  actually  necessary  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  seedling,  and  the  cutting 
of  any  long  or  tap  roots  has  the  efiect  of  producing  fibrous  roots  from  the  cut 
part,  thus  causing  the  young  plant  to  thrive  better  besides.  And  this  is  im- 
portant, minimising  the  risk  of  failure  in  future  transplantings.  Do  not  cut 
back  any  of  the  leading  stem  unless  the  plant  has  grown  crooked  by  some  means. 
In  such  a  case  it  should  be  cut  off  just  at  the  bend.  Do  not  plant  if  your  soil 
is  very  wet,  it  should  just  crumble,  as  if  it  is  too  moist  it  is  apt  to  bake  and 
crack,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  young  plantation. 

Having  the  rows  four  feet  apart  permits  the  use  of  ploughing  and  cul- 
tivating with  a  horse,  in  fact,  with  an  occasional  hoeing  by  hand,  the  whole 
labour  of  cultivation  can  be  suitably  done  by  horse-power.  Plant  the  seodling 
in  the  TOWS  about  a  foot  apart  at  first.  After  growing  for  two  years  they  can 
be  thinned  out,  leaving  young  trees  four  feet  apart  each  way,  when  they  may  be 
left  for  permanent  shelter  and  so  on.  All  the  foregoing  instructions  respecting 
planting  and  sowing  the  seed  applies  equally  to  the  care  of  any  trees  that  may 
be  desired  to  grow.  A  crooked  tree  is  an  abomination,  and  sometimes,  from  one 
cause  or  another  many  of  them  exist  in  the  rows.  Wherever  they  are  cut  them 
down  to  the  ground  in  the  spring.  The  stock  then  will  throw  up  numerous 
sockers.  As  soon  as  they  appear,  trim  all  off  excepting  the  one  appearing  to 
be  the  straightest.  This  at  once  grows  rapidly,  having  all  the  root-power  be- 
longing to  the  previous  growth,  and  producing  a  smoother  and  straighter  tree  in 
leas  time  than  if  allowed  to  grow  without  cutting. 

The  hard  or  sugar  maple,  a  tree  no  Canadian  can  praise  too  much,  or  grow 
too  many  of,  ripens  its  seed  in  the  fall.  Sow  it  at  once,  as  directed  for  the  soft 
maple ;  but  as  the  seed  has  to  lie  all  the  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  seed- 
bed in  such  a  location,  or  made  so  by  surface  drains,  that  no  water  can  lie  on  it 
daring  the  winter  sea.son,  and  another  essential  is  to  be  sui-e  and  mulch  the  bed 
or  seed-rows  with  a  good  top  dressing  of  long  manure  or  other  litter.  Manure 
is  the  best  for  the  double  reason  of  enriching  the  soil  and  preventing  upheaval 
of  the  seeds  by  frost.  In  the  spring,  after  the  warm  rains  and  settled  weather 
has  set  in,  remove  the  manure  by  raking  to  the  centre  of  the  rows,  where  it  may 
be  left,  and  where  it  will  have  the  good  efiect  of  keeping  the  soil  moist  and 
preventing  weeds  from  growing.  The  young  seedlings  will  soon  appear,  and  all 
&e  care  they  will  require  through  the  summer  is  an  occasional  hoeing,    They 
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should  make  enough  growth  that  season  to  warrant  transplanting  the  following^ 
spring,  if  possible.  They  may  be  left,  however,  another  year  in  the  seed  bed, 
when  it  will  be  imperative  to  move  them.  Whatever  time  you  may  transplant, 
give  such  attention  to  the  manner  of  assorting  and  trimming  as  we  recommended 
for  the  soft  maple.  They  may  be  planted  in  flie  fall  if  the  ground  where  they 
are  to  be  planted  is  well-drained.  Generally  on  the  farm,  there  is  more  leisure  in 
the  fall  to  do  work  of  this  kind  than  in  the  spring,  and  the  suitable  time  is  any 
time  after  the  first  of  October.  If  the  leaves  have  not  fallen  strip  them  off  by 
hand.  This  is  necessary,  for  if  the  growth  is  not  completed  the  evaporation  of 
the  sap  by  the  leaf  dries  up  the  bark  of  the  seedling  and  considerably  weakens 
if  it  does  not  actually  destroy  it  altogether.  It  seems  almost  needless  to  point 
out  the  value  of  the  hard  maple.  It  is  a  tree  both  valuable  for  shade  and  for  its  sap 
to  make  into  sugar,  for  which  purpose  alone  it  pays  to  grow  in  groves  or  in  rows. 
Its  wood  is  valuable  for  fuel  and  for  lumber.  The  timber  is  used  for  flooring, 
and  many  uses  too  numerous  to  mention.  Its  foli&ge  is  clean  and  thrifty,  and 
singularly  free  from  insects  of  any  kind.  It  is  truly,  in  every  sense,  worthy  of 
being  the  emblematical  tree  of  Canada. 

The  Norway  maple  also  forms  an  exceedingly  handsome  tree,  (being 
superior  for  lawn  or  park  purposes)  to  the  sugar  maple,  having  larger  leaves  and 
forming  a  dense  round-headed  tree  of  noble  proportions,  requiring  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  admired,  and  planted  to  be  appreciated.  It  also  ripens  its  seed  in  the 
fall,  and  reqxiires  the  same  attention  advised  for  growing  the  other  maples. 
A^en  young  it  is  a  little  tardy  in  growth,  but  soon  afterwards  makes  a  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth. 

There  are  many  other  sub-varieties  of  maples  all  of  value,  but  known  and 
grown  for  ornamental  purposes  principally.  We  have  spoken  hitherto  only 
about  growing  the  young  trees  from  seeds,  but  in  many  places  thousands  of  young 
trees  in  all  sizes  of  growth,  can  be  procured  easily  self-grown  in  the  Tvoods. 
Where  such  woods  exist,  having  young  seedlings  growing  in  their  midst,  we  advise 
procuring  them  in  the  fall,  if  possible.  As  at  that  time,  there  being  no  frost  in  the 
ground,  and  of  a  certainty  much  drier  under  foot,  tliey  can  be  collected  with  a 
greater  degree  of  comfort,  at  any  rate.  Young  plants  of  the  elm,  ash,  birch  and 
others,  may  be  procured  at  the  same  time,  assorting  them  afterwards  into 
separate  bundles  for  the  sake  of  system  and  uniformity.  In  fact,  so  numerous 
are  the  self-sown  plantations  throughout  the  country,  that  hardly  any  one  has 
any  reasonable  excuse  for  not  having  trees  wherewith  to  plant.  Where  these 
seedlings  can  be  procured,  care  should  be  observed  to  keep  them  covered  from  the 
sun  by  piling  in  a  shady  spot  and  covering  with  moss  or  other  protection.  As- 
sort into  sizes  and  trim  roo(»  and  side  branches,  and  plant  in  rows  as  before 
directed.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  in  fall,  the  young  trees  may  be  heeled 
in  trenches  in  some  dry  spot,  or  may  be  kept  in  cellars,  simply  covering  the  roots 
with  sand  or  soil.  Remove  any  rubbish  or  weedy  borders  or  other  places  of 
cover  that  would  harbor  mice,  for  this  little  animal  plays  great  havoc  by  gird- 
ling the  bark  in  the  winter,  particularly  during  heavy  snow-falls.  All  plantations 
should  therefore,  have  clean  cultivation  the  first  few  years,  as  much  to  guard 
against  these  depredations,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  young  trees. 
After  that  time  they  furnish  sufficient  shade  themselves  to  retard  any  under- 
growth of  weeds. 

It  may  happen  sometimes  that  opportunity  offers  to  make  plantations  of 
young  trees  without  the  land  being  sufficiently  ridi  to  give  a  good  after-growth 
to  the  trees.  In  such  instances  plough  a  furrow  from  the  young  trees  on  one 
side.  This  furrow  fill  up  with  good  stable  manure.  A  furrow  thrown  back 
again  the  opposite  way  will  cover  the  manure,  and  furnishes  in  time  all  the 
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needed  fertilization  the  young  trees  will  require.  But  where  it  is  possible,  the 
deeper  and  better  the  land  is  cultivated  the  better  the  result.  The  question  of 
distance  is  always  a  vexed  one  in  regard  to  forestry,  and  taking  the  maple  tree 
as  an  instance  for  all  others,  we  say  you  have  just  the  results  that  you  may  ex- 
pect by  considering  the  matter  a  little.  The  closer  the  trees  may  be  planted, 
the  weaker  they  will  be ;  the  farther  apart,  the  stronger.  As  there  is  just  so 
much  nourishment  for  the  roots  in  the  soil,  just  so  much  moisture  and  just  so 
many  rays  of  sunshine,  and  nothing  can  add  to  or  take  from  the  whole  sum; 
so  that  if  twenty  trees  are  planted  where  four  should  grow,  you  have  the  result 
of  the  growth  of  four  trees  divided  into  twenty.  Or  supposing  an  acre  is 
planted  with  trees  four  feet  apart  each  way,  you  would  have  2,700.  If  plfinted 
eight  feet  apart,  then  you  have  1,350.  Those  planted  eight  feet  apart  would 
give,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  much  return,  if  not  more,  than  those  planted  four 
feet  apart  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  six  feet  each  way  would  be  a  safe 
distance,  presuming  the  object  is  to  grow  trees  for  profit,  etc.  I  omitted  mention- 
ing to  give  a  summer  pruning  any  time  during  July  or  August,  not  to  touch 
leading  shoots  at  all,  out  to  trim  off  all  side-shoots  up  to  a  height  of  say,  six 
feet  or  higher,  according  to  the  sturdiness  of  the  growth.  Summer  pruning  may 
be  omitted  altogether  where  the  trees  show  any  indication  to  be  weak  or  spindly  ; 
in  such  a  case  its  better  to  leave  all  lateral  growth,  as  this  will  tend  to  thicken 
the  growth  or  the  diameter  of  the  main  trunk,  the  after-growth  of  the  main 
head  will  shade  so  much  as  to  completely  stop  all  lateral  growth,  and  any 
remaining  will  eventually  aie  and  drop  off  naturally,  similarly  to  what  has 
occurred  in  the  primeval  forest. 

All  varieties  of  the  elm  ripen  their  seed  in  June,  when  it  must  be  gathered 
and  sown  in  beds  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  the  maple. 
The  Scotch  or  Wych  elm  is  more  prolific  in  bearing  seed  than  our  native  species, 
while  its  wood  is  just  as  valuable  if  not  more  so.  It  starts  into  leaf  earlier,  and 
retains  its  foliage  longer  and  thrives  in  all  conditions  of  soil  with  equal  facility. 
The  bark  of  this  variety  is  smoother,  and  the  buds  rounder,  than  our  native  elm, 
and  taken  all  in  all,  it  is  an  exceedingly  desirable  forest  tree.  We  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  detract  anything  from  the  estimation  of  o\A  native  elm,  which  we 
regard  with  the  greatest  admiration.  It  may  be  properly  called  the  palm  tree  of 
Canada.  Towering  up  to  a  noble  height,  its  branches  dividing  from  the  single 
shaft  and  spreading  out  into  graceful  proportions,  covered  with  abundant  foliage, 
it  presents,  as  a  single  specimen,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  to  be  seen  in  a 
Canadian  landscape.  For  street  planting  I  consider  it  to  be  the  finest  of  all ; 
growing  rapidly  to  a  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  it  permits  a  view  of  the  houses 
and  premises  from  the  street,  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  freely,  while  its 
luxuriant  foliage  overhead  gives  grateful  shade  below.  It  bears  transplanting 
with  impunity  as  it  rarely  forms  a  tap  root,  and  it  can  be  moved  as  a  large  tree 
better  than  any  other  species.  Its  wood  is  used  for  many  purposes,  notably  in 
carriage  work,  furniture  or  objects  requiring  bent  or  turned  wood. 

The  other  varieties,  such  as  the  corky  elm  and  the  red  elm,  differ  but  little 
in  usefulness, -excepting  that  they  do  not  grow  so  large  as  the  white  elm.  In 
nonery  rows  the  elm  soon  makes  a  straight  tree,  but  where  there  are  two  or 
moreleaders  it  is  advisable  to  tie  them  firmly  together  with  hempen  cord,  so  as  to 
leave  one  straight  leader,  and  cut  the  others  back  to  within  saysixinches  of  the  tied 
part  The  spurs  may  be  pruned  close  off  as  soon  as  the  straightened  part  is  firm 
enoagh  to  stand  alone.  This  should  be  done  wiih  any  of  the  other  classes  of 
trees  that  show  two  or  more  leaders.  And  to  avoid  repetition,  the  care  necessary 
to  prodace  one  straight  tree  or  grow  it,  for  that  matter,  applies  equally  to  all. 

Coming  to  the  ash  family  we  find  for  general  purposes  this  to  be  most  useful 
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tree  of  all.  The  young  trees  are  valuable  almost  from  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
enquiry  made  by  the  writer  from  one  of  the  largest  implement  manufactories  in 
the  Dominion  of  forks,  hoes  and  other  farming  implements  elicited  the  reply  that 
the  principal  wood  used  in  their  establishment  was  the  white,  and  black  ash.and  they 
were  now  finding  great  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  supplies  to  carry  on  business 
with.  When  one  establishment  out  of  the  many  engaged  is  put  to  straits  at  the 
present  time  what  must  the  dearth  be,  say  twenty-five  years  from  now,  if  some 
prompt  means  are  not  taken  to  replenish  the  present  stock  by  replanting.  The 
ash  tree,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  the  most  useful  being  the  white  ash, 
grows  very  rapidly  and  freely  in  all  soUs,  particularly  in  moist  and  humid  situa- 
tions. Though  starting  later  in  growth  than  any  other  of  the  different  trees  with 
the  exception  of  the  locust,  it  is  yet  quite  desirable  as  an  ornamental  tree,  while 
its  value  as  a  timber  tree  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  ripens  its  seed  in  the  fall 
when  it  should  be  at  once  sown  in  rows  and  mulched  as  before  advised.  Its 
after  cultivation  is  the  same  as  other  trees  and  the  writer  recommends  it  for 
planting  for  profit  alone  by  the  acre.  Mr.  Budd  of  Iowa,  states  "  that  t€n  acres  of 
ash  trees  grown  six  feet  apart,  contained  twelve  thousand  trees  and  at  twelve 
years  of  age  were  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty-five  high.  The  wood  from 
thinning  paid  all  expenses  of  planting  and  cultivation.  The  bodies  of  the  trees 
cut  out  sold  for  forty  cents  each,  and  the  tops  were  ten  cents  more.  Ten  acres  of  this 
timber  twelve  years  old  were  worth  six  thousand  dollars."  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
practical  statement,  and  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  this  wood  it  would  follow 
that  here  is  a  profitable  speculation  for  any  of  our  planters  to  enter  into. 

Our  two  most  common  varieties  of  the  oak  family  are  the  white  and  red,  of 
which  it  is  needless  to  state  the  former  is  the  most  valuable,  and  for  durability, 
strength,  and  the  many  pui-poses  it  is  applied  to  is  the  most  valued  of  our  native 
woods.  It  is  second  only  to  the  hickory,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  this  tree  it  can- 
not be  said  to  compete.  The  better  quality  of  white  oak  timber  is  said  to  be 
worth  SlOO  the  thousand  feet  and  scarce  at  that.  How  necessary  then  that  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  propagate  this  valuable  tree,  as  it  grows  well  on 
all  soils  but  freely  on  good  soil,  and  sufficiently  to  warrant  growing  it  for  profit 
in  an  ordinary  lifetime.  The  acorns  ripen  in  October  when  they  should  be 
gathered  and  sown  at  once,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  nut  trees  to  be 
mentioned  the  directions  here  given  will  apply  to  all  that  class.  The  hickory, 
chestnut,  walnut  and  beech  will  grow  under  the  conditions  advised  for  growing 
the  oak.  Gather  the  acorns  or  nuts  as  fresh  as  you  can,  sow  in  drills  made 
two  to  three  inches  in  depth — the  larger  the  nut  the  deeper  the  drill, — cover  with 
soil,  tread  firmly  and  mulch  heavily.  This  is  the  great  requisite,  as  most  of  the 
nute  will  grow  on  top  of  the  soil  if  only  mulched  with  leaves  or  manure.  If  not 
possible  to  plant  in  the  fall  then  put  into  boxes  and  mix  with  damp  sand  and  leave 
outside  in  a  shady  spot  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  till  the  following  spring, 
when  they  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible.  From  the  seed  bed  transplant 
after  one  year's  growth  trimming  off  the  tap  root  a  little,  say  one-third  of  its 
length.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  transplanting  the  oak,  chestnut,  walnut, 
butternut  or  beech  if  they  are  planted  promptly  and  not  exposed  too  long  to  sun 
or  wind.  The  hickory  is  the  most  diffident  of  all  the  nut  trees,  growing  very 
slowly  and  forming  a  long  tap  root.  In  transplanting  the  hickory  leave  all  root 
on  it,  simply  bending  it  in  the  trench  and  tramping  the  soil  very  firmly  about  the 
collar.  This  for  transplanting.  It  is  recommended,  however,  to  plant  the 
nuts  where  they  are  to  grow  into  permanent  trees  and  giving  a  course  of 
cultivation,  with  most  thorough  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  keeping  free  of 
weeds,  etc.  To  make  it  bear  nuts  early  dig  under  with  a  sharp  spade  and  cut  the 
tap  root,  firming  the  soil  back  with  a  heavy  tread  of  the  foot.     This  has  the  same 
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effect  as  transplanting,  only  better,  as  it  does  not  disturb  any  of  the  few  fibres  that 
may  be  growing  laterally  in  the  soil.  The  walnut  and  butternut  both  bear  having 
the  tap  root  cut  back  and  transplanting  quite  readily,  and  the  oftener  they  are 
transplanted  when  young  the  more  easily  they  may  be  transplanted  when  they 
become  large  nursery  trees;  growing  the  nuts  in  sandy  soil  of  any  of  the 
nut  class  of  trees  will  induce  more  fibres  than  if  they  are  sown  in  clay  land,  which 
they  should  never  be  at  first.  The  sweet  chestnut,  which  is  rather  a  shy 
tree  in  transplanting,  is  easily  grown  from  seed.  Keep  the  nuts,  after  getting 
them  as  fresh  as  possible,  in  boxes  well  mixed  with  damp  sand  in  the  cellar  in  a 
cool  temperature,  so  that  they  do  not  rot  or  mould.  Sow  the  nuts  in  rows  in 
spring  say  four  inches  apart  and  cover  with  a  half  an  inch  of  soil.  Cover  the 
young  growth  the  succeeding  fall  with  coarse  litter  or  loose  straw  six  inches  deep, 
transplanting  the  following  spring.  To  return  to  the  oaks,  no  one  need  be  deterred 
from  growing  them  for  fear  of  not  succeeding.  They  transplant  quite  easily  up 
to  a  height  of  from  three  to  foQr  feet,  but  after  that  the  percentage  of  loss  would 
be  too  great  to  bother  with  them. 

Our  native  basswood  is  a  handsome,  rapid-growing  tree.  The  wood  is  of  great 
utility  from  its  toughness  and  lightness,  and  enters  largely  into  modern  manufac- 
tnre.  The  seed  ripens  in  the  fall,  when  it  should  be  gathered  and  sown.  The 
European  variety,  or  linden  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  grown  by  our  nurserymen 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  planted  largely  by  apiarists  as  its  flowers  are  said  to 
yield  a  very  superior  honey.  It  is  imported  from  European  nurseries,  where  it  is 
CTOwn  very  largely.  An  avenue  of  this  tree  is  planted  in  Berlin,  Germany,  which 
ha.'s  become  quite  historic,  and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  doings  of  great  personages 
as  "Unter  der  Linden."  This  variety  has  not  as  large  leaves  as  our  native  tree, 
»nd  is  very  subject  to  attacks  of  the  borer,  which  very  much  curtails  its  longevity. 

One  of  the  most  useful  trees,  as  well  as  being  a  very  rapid  grower  and  coming 
soon  into  the  market  for  many  uses,  is  the  European  larch.  This  variety  is  quite 
superior  to  our  native  tamarack,  growing  more  erect.  It  is  imported  at  such  a 
small  cost  from  the  old  country  that  it  would  not  pay  any  one  here  to  grow  it 
from  seed,  unless  they  made  a  specialty  of  it  along  witn  evergreens  which  require 
the  same  treatment.  The  larch  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  deciduous 
and  evergreen  classes  of  trees.  It  belongs  to  the  coniferae,  from  having  cones, 
the  wood  being  resinous,  the  arrangement  of  its  leaves  and  branches  the  'same  as 
the  spruces,  but  it  resembles  the  deciduous  because  it  drops  its  leaves.  In  this  it 
resembles  the  deciduous  cypress.  It  is  the  earliest  tree  to  commence  growing  in 
the  spring  and  therefore  should  be  planted  in  the  fall  or  the  very  first  thing  in 
spring.  A  row  of  trees  which  the  writer  helped  to  plant  in  1873  are  now  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high  and  varying  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter 
one  foot  from  the  ground.  They  could  now  be  cut  down  for  fence  posts,  shed 
rafters  or  scaffolding  poles,  or  firewood.  The  trees  are  as  straight  literally  as  gun 
barrels  and  present  a  very  fine  appearance. 

Both  our  native  basswood  and  European  linden  furnish  that  useful  material, 
indispensable  with  nurseiymen  and  gardeners,  termed  bass  matting,  and  its  pro- 
duction ia  as  follows  :  Early  in  summer,  SiEiy  about  the  first  of  June,  sections  of 
the  bark  of  matured  trees  from  one  foot  to  three  in  diameter  are  removed  in 
widths  of  a  foot  wide  and  six  feet  in  length  or  thereabouts  ;  these  are  laid  in  a 
shallow  pit  and  covered  with  water  ;  there  they  remain  from  two  to  three  weeks; 
when  the  inner  bark  will  be  found  to  come  ofi^  in  sheets  of  a  thin  papery-like 
substance,  but  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  used  for  tying  up  all  kinds  of  buds 
and  plants,  or  any  work  common  in  greenhouses  and  nurseries.  In  the  old 
ountry  it  is  woven  into  mats,  useful  for  shading  and  protecting  hot-beds,  or  for 
packing  purposes  in  hardwai-e  and  crockery  bu.siness. 
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Speaking  of  soft  wooded  trees,  such  as  willows  and  poplars,  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  their  great  value  for  retaining  banks  by  taking  cuttings  of  stout 
one  and  two  year  old  woods,  a  foot  in  length,  and  pushing  into  the  bank  or  by 
making  notches  with  a  spade  and  inserting  the  cuttings  to  the  topmost  bud, 
making  sure  to  firm  the  soil  well  around  them.  They  soon  grow  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  nurses  to  other  trees,  such  as  maple,  birch  or  evergreens  of  the 
different  kinds,  as  pine,  cedar  and  spruce.  After  these  are  well  established,  the 
willows  or  poplars  may  be  cut  down  repeatedly  till  such  times  as  the  harder 
wooded  and  more  valuable  trees  occupy  the  ground.  The  planting  of  the  side 
hills  and  deep  bluffs,  now  naked  and  bare,  would  conduce  greatly  to  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  fresh  water  during  the  season  in  the  flats  and  creek  beds  now  so 
universally  dry  and  bare  during  the  hot  weather.  We  know  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  side  hills  that  are  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation,  that  could  be  made  to 
serve  the  necessary  purposes  for  providing  shade  and  shelter,  wood  and  water, 
by  replanting  in  the  way  we  have  pointed  out.  The  retention  of  the  winter's 
snow  by  the  shade  of  the  pine  and  cedar,  would  prolong  the  supply  of  fresh, 
cool  water,  a  desideratum  on  stock  farms  too  valuable  to  be  estimated.  We  well 
know  now  that  springs  and  watercourses  familiar  to  us  in  boyhood,  have  long 
since  dried  up,  not  altogether  due  to  the  deforesting  of  the  tree  clad  hills  and 
valleys,  but  also  to  the  universal  practice  of  underdraining.  We  well  know  that 
where  drains,  surface  and  under,  are  in  good  working  order,  the  surplus  moisture 
in  the  land  is  soon  run  off  on  the  hill  sides  or  into  natural  hollows,  which  in  the 
spring  run  off  the  water,  flooding  the  creeks  and  lower  lying  lands.  But  I  do 
not  say  a  word  against  underdraining  ;  that  would  be  an  outrage  on  all  accepted 
canons  of  agriculture  that  I  do  not  dream  of  committing,  but  I  do  say  leave  the 
trees  and  all  possible  undergrowth  to  protect  the  banks  and  hill  sides,  so  that 
where  drains,  under  or  over,  discharge  their  contents,  it  can  be  used  to  irrigate 
the  banks  and  covers,  furnishing  the  needed  moisture  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
what  may  be  now  growing,  and  to  start  the  dormant  tree  seeds  that  He  plenti- 
fully enough  beneam.  By  doing  this  the  arable  uplands  and  plateaus  are  kept 
well-drained,  but  fringed  around  with  a  crown  of  sheltering  trees,  that  break 
the  biting  winds  from  every  quarter,  retaining  the  snow — nature's  protector  in 
this  land  of  sunshine — as  well  as  keeping  the  land  well  drained.  So  that  each 
operation  will  work  to  the  other's  advantage.  This  is  the  only  happy  medium 
in  Canada. 

With  majiy,  the  great  objection  to  forest  tree  planting  is,  that  it  takes  so 
long  a  time  to  grow  trees,  forgetting  that  every  season  they  thus  delay  they  are 
prolonging  this  time  indefinitely.  Inside  of  twenty  years  the  writer  has  seen 
pilesof  cord  wood,  nearly  aslong  as  the  rows  of  trees  they  were  cut  out  of,  cut  from 
trees  he  had  helped  to  plant  as  cuttings  and  young  plants  from  seed  bed. 
While  long  before  that  the  same  rows  furnished  trees  thinned  ftx>m  them  that 
are  now  growing  on  streets  and  in  parks,  an  ornament  to  their  surroundings 
and  a  lasting  credit  to  their  planter. 

In  evergreens  we  are  particularly  rich  in  Canada.  The  species  indigenous 
to  our  soil,  comprises  the  most  valuable  woods  in  the  world.  From  the  great 
demand,  however,  and  the  reckless  destruction  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
lumberman,  the  most  prompt  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  conserve  what  we 
may  have  left,  as  well  as  to  renew  by  replanting.  Towards  this  object  then, 
every  energy  should  be  directed  before  we  kill  the  bird  altogether  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  All  varieties  are  easily  grown  from  seeds  sown  in  a  shady,  moist 
location,  but  where  the  young  plants  have  free  access  to  air.  A  suitable  bed  is 
made  by  having  cold  frames,  that  is  boards  six  inches  deep,  five  feet  wide,  and 
any  lengths  to  suit  the  quantity  of  seed  desired  to  be  sown.    Make  the  bed  of 
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sandy  loam,  and  sow  thinly  in  drills  six  inches  apart  and  half-an-inch  deep, 
covering  slightly  and  pressing  the  soil  firmly  with  the  rake  head,  shade  the  bed 
with  lath  frames  nailed  diagonally  with  diamond-shaped  insterstices,  this  gives 
that  shifting  shade  and  light  the  plant  would  if  receive  grown  in  a  natural  way  in 
its  natural  forest.  When  young  seedlings  appear,  lift  the  outside  frames 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  a  brick  or  other  object  being  set  underneath  to 
keep  it  there.  This  has  the  effect  of  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
tmoogst  the  young  plants,  hardening  them  and  drying  the  surface  of  the  soil,  thus 
preventing  what  is  termed  damping  off".  Seeds  may  be  procured  from  the  cones, 
which  should  be  gathered  in  the  fall  and  hung  up  in  muslin  bags  in  a  warm 
place,  the  temperature  reflexing  the  scales  of  the  cones,  allowing  the  good  seed 
to  fall  out  into  the  muslin.  Keeping  them  this  way  prevents  mice  from  eating 
the  seeds,  besides  preserving  the  seeds  from  mould  and  mildew. 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  evergreens  is  a  question  frequently  asked. 
ViTien  a  person  is  careful  to  keep  roots  damp  and  covered  up  from  the  sun  and 
wind  an  evergreen  may  be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  writer  has  helped  to 
plant  hedges  in  August  which  have  grown   with  scarcely  requiring  a  plant  to  be 
rnnewed,  simply  because  they  were  not  exposed,  and  were  freely  watered  after 
being  planted,  but  to  definitely  state  a  time  to  suit  all  varieties  and  locations  we 
say  any  time  during  the  month  of  May.    At  this  time  when  the  roots  are  begin- 
ning to  show  the  young  white  tips  of  the  new  growth  and  top  buds  are  also  show- 
ing signs  of  starting  we  have  always  found  to  be  the  most  fortunate  time.    When 
setting  out  young  trees  from  woods  or  nurseries,  be  sure  to  make  a  what  is  termed 
a  STOut  or  in  other  words  a  thin  mud  of  clay  into  which  dip  the  roots,  this 
forms  a  moist  adhesive  covering  which  prevents  undue  exposure  of  the  roots  till 
such  time  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  soil  in  new  plantations.      In  planting 
ie  careful  not  to  plant  too  deep ;  more  trees  die  from  deep  planting  than  by  being 
tnoshajlov.    Allowing  for  the  subsidence  of  the  soil  after  plcmting,  a  tree  should 
then  stand  the  same  depth  in  the  soil  as  its  roots  were  covered  in  .its  former 
nureery   or  forest  home.     Firmly  tramping  the  soil  is  the  most  necessary  act 
in  successful  planting,  and  also  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  any  fresh  manure  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  roots.     It  would  be  fatal  kindness  to  allow  that,  but  if 
the  soil  requires  enriching  rather  put  it  as  a  mulch  on  top  of  the  soil  Evergreens  ' 
&re  impatient  of  manure  anyway,  and  thrive  on  thin  sandy  soil  better  than  any 
other  class,  so  long  as  it  is  naturally  dry  or  made  so  by  artificial  drainage.  In  mak- 
ing young  plantations  or  setting  out  plants  for  the  purposes  of  growing,  to  draw 
&om  as  occasion  may  require  in  planting  shelter  belts,  put  them  as  closely  together 
in  rows  and  have  the  rows  as  close  also  as  will  permit  cultivation.      By  so  doing. 
the  plants  give  mutual  protection,  shading  the  ground,  keeping  the  roots  cool  and 
moist,  and  creating  that  still  atmos))here  amongst  its  branches  so  conducive  to  the 
iealth  of  evergreens ;  never  plant  evergreens  among  deciduous  trees  but  always  in 
^Toups  or  rows  by  themselves  ;  the  drip  from  the  foliage  of  large  leaved  trees  and 
their  overshadowing  influence  is  particularly  fatal  to  evergreens. 


HOW  TO  PROCURE  GOOD  FOREST  TREES  FOR  PLANTING. 

The  following  article  is  by  the  Hon.  H.  G,  Joly,  Quebec,  and  was  read 
'fj  him  at  the  late  forestry  meeting  there.  It  contains,  in  short  space,  much 
oseful  knowledge,  and  may  be  thoroughly  depended  on : — 

It  is  not  easy  to  procure  young  forest  trees  worth  planting.  The  trees 
"ai«ed  in  the  mt/raeries  can  generally  be  relied   upon,  and  they  are  sold  at 
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moderate  prices,  but  owint^  to  distance,  want  of  easy  communication,  delays 
in  forwarding  and  delivering,  (which  are  often  the  cause  that  the  trees,  when 
received,  are  unfit  for  planting)  and  to  the  cost,  however  moderate,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  farmers  have  recourse  to  the  nurseryman  for  the  forest  trees  they 
intend  planting.     (I  do  not  allude,  here,  to  fruit  trees). 

They  generally  go  to  the  woods  for  them,  often  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  hard  it  is  to  find  such  trees  as  they  want, 
how  much  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to  dig  them  up,  and  how  impossible  it  is, 
even  with  the  greatest  care,  to  avoid  wounding  and  tearing  off  the  roots.  They 
know,  too,  how  little  satisfaction  they  have  generally  derived  from  all  that  work. 
Trees  taken  out  of  the  forest  and  transplanted  on  the  open,  are  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage ;  they  fail  so  often  that  people  get  discouraged,  and  many  give  up 
tree  planting  as  too  difficult  an  undertaking. 

Nothing  is  easier  ;  in  the  proper  season,  with  soil  fit  to  grow  the  kind  of  tree 
you  wish  to  plant,  if  the  tree  is  in  good  order,  with  a  little  care  you  ought  to 
succeed.  But  the  trees  you  dig  out  of  the  woods  are  seldom  in  good  order,  and 
they  cost  3'ou  a  high  price  in  time,  if  not  in  money.  If  you  wish  for  good  trees, 
in  great  number,  safe  to  grow  without  trouble  or  expense,  procure  them  from  a 
nursery,  hut  let  that  nursery  he  your  own. 

Any  farmer  can  start,  in  the  corner  of  his  garden,  a  nursery  of  forest  trees, 
by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  trees  he  wishes  to  plant  With  a  little  observation, 
it  is  easy  to  find  out  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  For  instance :  towards  the  end  of 
June,  beginning  of  July,  the  seed  of  the  elm,  and  of  the  soft  maple  (acer  rubrum) 
is  ripe ;  bj'  sowing  it  at  once  it  will  sprout,  and  the  little  trees  grow  nearly  one 
foot  in  height  this  summer. 

The  maple,  oak,  ash,  birch,  butternut,  etc,  ripen  their  seed  in  autumn. 
Better  sow  it  at  once  than  winter  it  in  the  house.  Sow  in  straight  rows,  with  a 
garden  line,  leaving  a  picket  at  each  end  to  guide  you  when  weeding.  Sow,  say 
half-an-inch  deep  for  the  maple  seed,  and  for  other  kinds,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  seed,  two  or  three  inches  deep  for  butternut  and  walnut.  Thin  after 
the  first  year,  if  needed,  and  transplant  further  on  the  little  trees  removed  in 
thinning.  After  three  or  four  years,  more  or  less,  (the  time  will  depend  on  the 
rate  of  growth  of  each  kind  of  tree)  plant  your  young  trees  where  they  are 
destined  to  stay.  Choose  a  cloudy  or  rainy  day  in  the  spring,  and,  without 
leaving  home,  with  no  trouble,  without  breaking  any  roots,  you  will  take  up  and 
plant  at  once,  without  allowing  the  roots  time  to  dry,  one  hundred  young  trees, 
certain  to  grow,  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  you  to  go  to  the  woods  and  dig 
up  ten  trees,  with  a  poor  chance  of  their  taking  root  and  living. 

These  young  trees  will  cost  you  nothing;  your  children  will  soon  learn  how 
to  weed  them  and  take  care  of  them,  especially  if  you  set  them  the  example. 
Our  own  children,  when  quite  young,  took  pleasure  in  sowing  acorns  and  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  the  young  oaks  as  they  came  up.  By  sowing  you  can  procure, 
with  no  expense,  any  number  of  young  trees,  and  re-wood,  by  degrees,  all  the 
land  which  is  not  fit  for  cultivation  and  ought  to  have  been  kept  as  wood  land. 

But  do  not  forget  to  fence  carefully  your  nursery  and  your  plantations,  so  as 
to  keep  out  the  cattle.  No  use  planting  trees  without  fences  ;  the  cattle  will 
destroy  everything. 

In  many  cases  nature  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of  sowing.  Where  the 
ground  is  favourable,  in  July  and  August,  along  the  ditches,  the  roads,  the 
fences,  on  the  moss  on  barren  patches,  wherever  there  is  a  little  dampness,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  elms  and  soft  viaples,  you  will  find  hundreds  of  young  elms 
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and  maples  just  sprung  up  from  the  seed  fallen  from  those  trees ;  plant  them  in. 
your  noisery,  try  it  this  sumTner ;  the  seed  of  the  elm  is  so  minute  and  delicate, 
that  it  is  better  to  pick  up  those  young  seedlings  than  to  attempt  sowing  the  seed. 

In  the  maple  groves  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  regular  carpet  of  young 
maple  seedlings.  Tou  can  pull  them  up  easily  by  hand  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring,  when  the  ground  is  still  damp,  wiuiout  breaking  any  of  the  small  roots. 
Plant  them  at  once  in  your  nursery. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  collect  pine  and  spruce  seed.  Early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  still  soft  and  spongy  in  the  pastures,  near  where  those  trees 
grow,  you  will  see  a  number  of  young  pines  and  spruces  that  you  can  pull  up 
very  easily ;  plant  them  at  once,  for  that  kind  of  tree  you  must  shelter  from 
the  sun  until  they  are  well  rooted. 

Whenever  the  ground  of  a  garden  has  been  dug  up  and  worked  in  the  fall, 
if  there  are  any  maple  or  ash  growing  in  the  neighborhood,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  ground  in  the  spring  is  more  or  less  covered  with  maple  and  ash 
seedlings,  grown  firom  the  seeds  fallen  from  those  trees.  It  takes  a  very  little 
time  to  pull  up  and  replant  hundreds  of  them,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  will 
fail ;  of  course  they  must  not  be  pulled  up  too  roughly  or  it  may  damage  the 
delicate  roots ;  if  the  ground  is  too  hard  use  a  trowel.  As  much  as  practicable, 
they  ought  to  be  pulled  up  when  they  have  only  got  their  two  first  leaves,  which 
are  easily  known  by  their  peculiar  shape,  long  and  narrow,  from  one  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  been  seeking  the  cheapest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  effective  mode  of  restoring  the  woods,  where  they  have  been  com- 
pletcJy  destroyed.  Many  of  our  old  settlements  are  completely  denuded  of 
trees,  and  I  can  recommend  the  simple  mode  as  the  best,  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience. Let  those  who  suffer  for  the  want  of  fuel,  of  timber  for  building, 
of  trees  for  shelter  and  ornament,  and  those  who  would  look  to  have  a  sugar 
maple  grove  at  their  door,  let  them  start  their  own  nurseries  this  very  summer ; 
it  wiU  entail  no  expenditure  of  money,  take  but  very  little  time,  and  repay  them 
bountifully.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  give  any  further  information,  and 
advice  to  all  those  who  may  apply  for  it. 


Leclekcville,  p.  Q.,  May  1, 1890. 


H.  G.  Jolt  De  Lotbiniere. 


INFLUENCE  OF  WIND-BREAKS  ON  FRUIT  PLANTATIONS. 

This  question,  of  very  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  is  not 

viewed    by   all  alike.      The  best   writers    recommend  wind-breaks  for  fruit 

plantations,  but  fruit  growers  are  not  so  unanimous.     I  have  endeavoured  to 

obtain  the  opinion  of  Canadian  farmers  on  this  subject,  but  the  replies  were  not 

sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose.     It  happens,  however,  that  the  College  of 

Agricultnre  of  the  Cornell  University,  has  instituted  a  wide-spread  enquiry  into 

the  matter,  and  have  obtained  a  large  number,  that  is  to  say,  forty-eight  replies 

stating  definite  results.    They  chose  New  York  and  Michigan  for  their  enquiries. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  condense  their  information  closely,  I  have  copied  their 

tables  of  answem,  both  as  to  effects  observed  from,  and  the  proper  methods  of 

planting  wind-breaks : — 
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II. — PfiOPEB  Location  and  Manneb  of  Making  Windbreaks 

I. — The  Location. 

The  answer  to  this  printed  question  must  vary  greatly  with  circumstances 
and  with  the  kind  of  fruit.  Some  localities  are  greatly  exposed  to  prevailing 
winds  ;  others  are  screened  by  hills  or  sheltered  in  depressions,  and  do  not  need 
screens.  But  our  hardiest  fruits  are  better  off  with  some  protection. — J.  J. 
Thomda,  Union  Springs. 

Where  we  have  occupied  grounds  with  a  western  exposure,  we  have  usually 
planted  lines  of  Norway  spruce  on  the  western  border.  *  *  *  How  to  avoid  the 
severity  of  the  west  winds  has  been  a  constant  study  with  us. — Patrick  Barry, 
Rochester. 

Wherever  the  orchards  or  small  fruit  plantations  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
posed to  strong  winds. —  W.  T.  Mann,  Backer's. 

Where  the  wind  has  a  sweep  of  a  mile  or  more. — B.  W.  Clark,  Lockport. 

Under  all  circumstances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  peach  trees  should 
not  be  planted  nearer  than  five  rods  from  a  dense  windbreak,  or  the  drifting 
snow  will  break  them  down.  Apple  trees  may  be  planted  some  nearer. — Oeo.  W. 
Dunn.  Pierce's. 

Should  plant  windbreaks  for  all  fruits  except  apples.  No  telling  the  good  a 
windbreak  will  do. — C.  H.  Perkins,  Newa/rk. 

Where  there  is  a  long  exposure  to  west  and  south-west  winds. — A.  1.  Hvlett, 
Rochester. 

Under  all  circumstances  where  ground  is  exposed  to  severe  winds. — Irving 
Rouse,  Rochester. 

In  all  bleali  locations ;  also  to  a  moderate  extent  as  ornaments  and  for 
general  protection. — S.  C.  Davis,  Medina. 

Where  an  orchard  has  a  northern  and  western  exposure. — E.  B.  Norris,  Sodus. 

1st.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  get  .a  good  exposure;  2d,  where  fruit  is 
planted  which  is  especially  liable  to  loss  from  wind,  as  King  apples  or  Duchess 
pears.— 5^,  J.  Peck,  Seneca  Castle. 

Upon  a  site  that  is  exposed  to  a  cold  and  bleak  north  or  west  wind. — 
C.  W.  Pierson,  Waterloo. 

Where  orchards  and  fruit  plantations  are  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to 
cold  bleak  winds ;  in  fact,  in  all  exposed  places  I  have  no  doubt  windbreaks  are 
very  beneficial. — Anthony  Larrib,  Syracuse. 

On  all  elevated,  exposed  locations,  in  order  to  hold  the  snow  more  evenly 
over  the  land  and  to  prevent  the  evaporation  that  takes  place  rapidly  with  a 
high  wind.    Also  to  furnish  nesting  places  for  birds. — Oeo.  T.  Powell,  Ohent. 

In  all  windy  places. — D.  Bogue,  Medina. 

Where  the  wind  is  very  severe,  a  windbreak  on  the  north  and  west  would  be 
very  beneficial. —  Wm.  G.  Almy,  Dundee. 

In  exposed  places  where  sandy  ridges  are  liable  to  blow  away. — A.  S. 
Dyckman,  South  Haven,  Michigan. 

I  would  set  nut-bearing  trees  on  the  north  and  west  of  all  fruit  orchards, 
for  protection  and  for  the  nuts. — S.  M.  Pearsall,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Where  the  snow  blows  off. — Geo.  C.  MeClatchie,  Ludington,  Michigan. 

I  would  recommend  them  wherever  land  is  exposed  to  raking  winds,  first 
for  retaining  snows  on  the  ground;  second,  to  protect  fruit  from  winds. — 
J.  F.  Taylor,  Douglas,  Michigan. 

In  my  situation  I  should  want  the  windbreak  some  forty  to  eighty  rods 
from  the  orchard  on  the  west,  and  extend  to  the  north.     Do  not  think  it  would 
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be  safe  to  plant  one  close  upon  the  west  side  of  my  orchard,  for  fear  of  still  air 
settling  down  over  the  break. — H.  H.  Hayes,  Talmadge,  Michigan. 

For  all  small  fruits  especially,  for  all  soils  and  localities. — J.  N.  Stearns, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Where  the  land  slopes  to  the  prevailing  wind.  Should  want  it  only  high 
and  thick  enough  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  not  to  produce  a  dead  calm. 
— IL  J.  Coryell,  JonesviUe,  Michigan. 

In  all  exposed  situations. — L.  D.  Watkins,  Manchester,  Michigan. 

Would  plant  my  hedge  on  the  side  where  most  exposed  to  high  winds. — 
/.  Aust'm  Scott,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Wherever  the  grounds  are  exposed  to  the  south  and  west  winds. — D.  0. 
Edmiaton,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

2. — Charactkr  of  a  Good  Windbreak. 

We  have  usually  planted  lines  of  Norway  spruce  on  the  western  border. 
Sometimes  a  line  of  European  larch  is  planted  with  the  spruce.  These  and  the 
Scotch  and  Austrian  and  white  pine  are  all  good  for  windbreaks. — Patrick 
Barry,  Rochester. 

Evergreens  are  certainly  preferable  to  deciduous  trees.  Judging  from  ob- 
servation, Norway  spruce  in  single  row  planted  two  feet  apart  is  best. — W.  F. 
Mann,  Barker's. 

"We  should  recommend  the  Norway  spruce  planted  in  a  single  row  from  six 
to  eight  feet  ap&rt,  or  set  four  feet  and  every  other  one  removed  in  a  few  years. 
If  the  location  is  much  exposed,  we  would  recommend  a  row  or  two  of  maples 
on  the  windward,  set  from  eight  to  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  being 
from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  apart — T.  0.  Yeomans  &  Sons,  Walworth. 

The  best  kind  I  ever  used  or  saw,  was  a  good  Norway  spruce  hedge  set  close 
enough  together  to  make  a  tight  break,  and  trimmed  back  until  they  had  formed 
a  tight  hedge,  at  least  ten  feet  high. — E.  B.  Norris,  Sodus. 

1  do  not  believe  that  a  solid  windbreak  would  be  desirable,  as  a  circulation 
of  air  is  necessary.  We  need  only  to  break  the  power  and  force  of  the  wind. — 
Geo.  T.  Powell,  Ghent. 

Evergreens. — Norway  spruce,  Austrian  pine,  Scotch  pine,  etc,  planted  in 
wide  belts  and  not  too  close,  but  irregularly,  something  like  nature. — A.  Ham- 
tru/nd,  Geneva. 

Something  tall  but  not  too  thick,  that  will  allow  a  free  pa.ssage  of  wind,  but 
moderate  its  force.  I  have  some  faith  in  Lombardy  poplar  trees  for  this  purpose. 
— A.  S.  Dyckman,  South  Haven,  Michigan. 

Norway  spruce  every  time,  set  four  feet  apart.  Keep  well  sheared  and  you 
can  have  a  perfect  hedge  as  high  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  feet. — J.  Austin  Scott, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

General  Summary. 

1.  A  windbreak  may  exert  great  influence  upon  a  fruit  plantation. 

2.  The  benefits  derived  from  windbreaks  are  the  following :  protection  from 
cold;  lessening  of  evaporation  from  soil  and  plants;  lessening  of  windfalls;  les- 
sening of  liability  to  mechanical  injury  of  trees;  retention  of  snow  and  leaves; 
facilitating  of  labor;  protection  of  blossoms  from  severe  winds;  enabling  trees 
to  grow  more  erect;  lessening  of  injury  from  the  drying  up  of  small  fruits; 
retention  of  sand  in  certain  localities;  hastening  of  maturity  of  fruits  in  some 
cases;  encouragement  of  birds;  ornamentation. 
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3.  The  injuries  sustained  from  windbreaks  are  as  follows :  Preventing  the 
free  circulation  of  warm  winds  and  consequent  exposure  to  cold ;  injuries  from 
insects  and  fungous  diseases;  injuries  from  the  encroachment  of  the  windbreak 
itself;  increased  liability  to  late  spring  frosts  in  rare  cases. 

a.  The  injuries  from  cold,  still  air  is  usually  confined  to  those  localities 
which  are  directly  influenced  by  large  bodies  of  water,  and  which  are  protected 
by  forest  belts.     It  can  be  avoided  by  planting  thin  belts. 

6.  The  injury  from  insects  can  be  averted  by  spraying  with  arsenical  poisons. 

c.  The  injury  from  the  encroachment  of  the  windbreak  may  be  averted,  in 
part  at  least,  by  good  cultivation  and  by  planting  the  fruit  simultaneously  with 
the  belt. 

4.  Windbreaks  are  advantageous  wherever  fruit  plantations  are  exposed  to 
strong  winds'. 

5.  In  interior  places,  dense  or  broad  belts,  of  two  or  more  rows  of  trees,  are 
desirable,  while  within  the  influence  of  large  bodies  of  water,  thin  or  narrow^ 
belts,  comprising  but  a  row  or  two,  are  usually  preferable. 

6.  The  best  trees  for  windbreaks  in  the  north-eastern  states  are  Norway 
spruce  and  Austrian  and  Scotch  pines,  among  the  evergreens.  Among  deciduous 
trees,  most  of  the  rapidly  growing  native  species  are  useful,  A  mixed  plantation, 
with  the  hardiest  and  most  vigorous  deciduous  trees  on  the  windward,  is 
probably,  the  ideal  artiflcial  shelter  belt. 

L.  H.  Bailey. 


FORESTRY  FOR  CANADA. 
By  H.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiitiebe. 

The  forest  does  not  only  supply  the  invaluable  commodities  of  fuel  and  lum- 
ber, it  exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  climate,  and  on  agriculture.  If  science 
has  not  yet  admitted  that  the  presence  of  forests  increases  the  rainfall  (  by  con- 
densation of  vapour  held  in  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  forest  land,  or  by  other  means )  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  forest 
regulates,  throughout  the  year,  the  distribution  of  water  in  our  streams,  contrib- 
utes to  retain  the  moisture  favorable  to  vegetation,  retards  evaporation,  and 
checks  the  effects  of  drying  winds. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  after  the  forest  is  gone,  that  its  value  is  truly  ap- 
preciated, as  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  many  other  countries, 
once  fertile,  now  barren  and  unproductive.  The  two  great  extremes,  long  drought 
and  disastrous  inundations,  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  viz . :  the  wholesale  des- 
truction of  the  forests,  especially  on  the  mountains,  the  birthplace  of  the  streams. 
The  soil  of  many  a  fertile  valley  is  now  hidden  under  a  thick  bed  of  sand,  gravel 
and  boulders  (  as  we  often  see  in  Switzerland  )  brought  down  by  torrents  from 
the  mountain  slopes,  where  the  trees  which  once  retained  the  ground  with  their 
roots  have  been  destroyed.  The  rain,  instead  of  soaking  gradually  through  the 
moss,  vegetable  mould  and  i  oots,  and  feeding,  by  degrees,  the  springs  and  streams, 
as  it  did  while  the  forest  lived,  rushes  down  to  the  valleys  below,  as  it  falls,  as 
from  the  sides  of  a  roof,  in  irresistible  torrents,  carrying  with  it  the  ground  that 
nothing  now  retains  on  the  steep  mountain  side. 

It  is  most  inter&sting  to  follow  the  work  of  re-afforesting  carried  on,  princi- 
pally in  France,  on  the  Landes  for  nearly  a  century,  and  on  the  barren  mountain 
slopes,  and  to  notice  their  beneficial  results.      The  efforts  of  the  "  Ligue  du  Re- 
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boisement  de  1  'Algeria "  to  repair  the  harm  done  in  Algeria,  by  the  burning  of 
the  foiests  on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  deserve  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  those 
who  can  appreciate  perseverance  and  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

But  the  subject  before  us  to-day,  is  "  Forestry  for  CanadA."  It  is  difficult  to 
awaken  any  interest  in  the  question  among  us.  We  are  apt  to  consider  Forestry 
as  a  superfluity,  here,  as  if  our  forests  were  inexhaustible.  They  would  be  so 
(saving  accidents  by  Are )  with  judicious  management  and  sufficient  protection. 
The  aim  of  Forestry  is  not,  as  many  believe,  to  preserve  trees  forever,  or  until 
they  decay  and  fall.  Quite  the  reverse ;  it  is  to  select  and  cut  down  every  tree 
ripe  for  the  axe,  making  room  for  the  young  growth,  and  thereby  insuring  a  con- 
tmned  reproduction  and  a  steady  revenue.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  only  spending 
our  revenue,  we  are  drawing  largely  every  year  upon  our  capital. 

The  pride  of  the  Canadian  forest,  the  white  pine,  is  getting  very  scarce ;  the 
proportion  of  lirst-class  wood  is  decreasing  year  by  year,  while  the  distance  from 
which  it  is  brought  is  increasing.  How  many  mill  owners,  who  would  have 
scorned  sawing  spruce  logs  a  few  years  ago,  are  only  too  glad  to  get  them  now, 
and  though  spruce  reproduces  itself  much  more  readily  than  pine,  we  can  foresee 
tiie  time  when  it  will  get  very  scarce,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting. 

The  late  James  Little,  of  Montreal,  who  was  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm, 
deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  Canada.  When  every  one  treated  our 
pine  as  if  the  supply  were  inexhaustible,  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its 
rapid  disappearance.  His  warnings  were  met,  not  only  with  indifference,  but 
with  ridicule.  Now,  the  eyes  of  the  most  sceptic  are  opened,  and  they  must  ad- 
mit that  he  was  right ;  but  it  is  sad  to  see  them  turn  around  now  and  affirm  that 
it  is  no  use  devising  means  for  the  protection  of  our  forests,  because  there  is  no- 
thing left  in  them  worth  protecting.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  left  worth  caring 
for  and  improving.     It  is  late,  but  not  too  late. 

It  is  a  good  sign  to  find  in  the  Dominion  Statute  Book,  47  Yict.,  cap.  25,  sec. 
5,  proof  that  the  importance  of  preserving  the  forests  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
well  understood.  The  Govemor-Greneral-in-Council  is  empowered  to  make  pro- 
visions "  for  the  preservation  of  forest  trees  on  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
"  Mountains,  and  for  the  proper  maintenance,  throughout  the  year,  of  the  volume 
'of  water  in  the  rivers  iuid  streams  which  have  their  sources  in  such  moun- . 
"tains." 

In  the  absence  of  a  regular  system  of  Forestry,  there  are  practical  means  of 
protecting  our  public  forests  which  I  will  now  review  as  briefly  as  possible. 

A  careful  dnaaification  of  public  lands,  under  two  heads :  lands  fit  for  agri- 
culture, which  alone  ought  to  be  open  to  settlement — lands  unfit  for  agriculture, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  closed  against  settlement  and  kept  in  forest.  The 
best  timber  lands,  especially  the  pineries,  are  generally  totally  unfit  for  agricul- 
ture ;  it  is  a  cruelty  to  decoy  settlers  there.  How  many  hard  working  men  have 
wasted  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  trying  to  get  a  living  out  of  such  poor 
soil,  and  are  tied  down  to  it  for  want  of  means  to  move  away  with  their  families ; 
the  only  result  of  their  work  being  the  ruin  of  a  fine  forest  and  their  own  ruin. 
The  Quebec  Legislature  had  enacted  a  wise  law  in  1883,  the  Timber  Reserve  Act, 
which,  I  r^;ret  to  see,  is  on  the  point  of  being  repealed.  As  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  settler  and  the  lumberman,  where  there  is  good  faith  on  both  sides, 
those  relations  ousfht  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  nature. 

Strict  regulations  as  to  the  minimv/m  size  of  logs  allowed  to  be  cut,  and 
encouragement  to  convert  trees  into  saw  logs,  instead  of  square  timber,  whicli 
wastes  one-third  of  the  tree  in  the  squaring. 

Protection  against  tire  which  destroys  more  trees  than  the  axe,  precautic>n8 
in  lighting  fires  in  the  woods  and  in  clearing  lands  by  fire,  for  settlement ;  this 
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laat  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  claaai/ication  of  ]and» 
and  keeping  of  settlers  from  lands  unfit  for  agriculture.  Fires  are  more  to  be 
apprehended  in  pineries  and  among  resinous  trees,  where  the  soil  is  very  often 
unfit  for  agriculture,  than  among  hardwood  trees  where  the  quality  of  the  soil  is 
much  better  as  a  rule.  Our  Provincial  Legislature  is  now  considering  a  good 
measure  calling  on  the  lessees  of  timber  limits  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  costs 
of  protecting  their  limits  against  fires,  the  Province  paying  the  other  half.  It  is, 
J  think,  the  law  in  Ontario. 

Creation  of  New  Forests. 

It  is  difficult  to  compress  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  article  all  the 
branches  of  Forestry.  Aiter  considering  the  preservation  of  existing  forests,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  necessity  for  creating  new  ones,  on  the  prairies  of  the  North- 
West  and  our  old  settlements,  denuded  of  trees,  in  the  East. 

As  for  the  North-West,  what  we  want,  first  of  all,  is  practical  experience. 
Many  theories  have  been  propounded  to  explain  the  absence  of  trees  on  the 
prairies,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Drummond,  of  Montreal,  a  zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of 
Forestry,  has  written  some  very  interesting  essays  on  that  subject. 

I  would  recommend  the  Ash-leaved  Maple,  for  the  prairies  to  start  with. 
The  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  resistance  to  the  drouth,  the  value  of  its  sap  for 
sugar,  which  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  by  Doctor  B.  J.  Harrington,  in 
a  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  have  been  communicated  by  him  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  in  a  most  interesting  paper ;  all  these  recommend 
its  culture  as  a  starting  point.  With  that  tree  plant  cotton-wood,  poplar,  willow,, 
every  kind  of  fast-growing  tree,  however  inferior  in  quality,  so  as  to  start  wind 
screens,  behind  which  slower  growing  but  more  valuable  trees  can  be  cultivated, 
and  fields  of  grain  sheltered  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  drying  winds. 

If,  in  the  absence  of  any  serious  attempts  at  forest  tree  culture  in  the  North- 
West,  we  are  still  puzzled  how  to  proceed  there,  here  in  the  East,  we  know  be- 
forehand that  we  are  bound  to  succeed,  with  proper  judgment  and  care.  We 
know  that  every  soil  here,  whatever  its  nature,  can  grow  some  kind  or  other  of 
tree,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  tree  is  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  value  of  the  soil :  pines  on  sandy  soil ;  sugar  maples  on  rocky 
hill  sides  ;  ash  on  cold,  wet  soil ;  tamarac  and  cedar  in  swamps  ;  white  birch  on 
the  worst  soil  and  under  most  unfavorable  climate,  and,  of  course,  oak,  elm,  butter- 
nut, black  birch,  &c.,  &c.,  in  good  soil 

It  appears  logical  to  choose  the  most  valuable  of  trees  for  a  new  plantation, 
when  the  nature  of  the  soil  admits  of  it,  though  we  often  see  valueless  willows 
and  poplars  planted  on  the  best  soil  and  even  in  gardens.  I  have  tried  the  black 
walnut,  which  sells  for  a  dollar  a  cubic  foot,  in  Quebec — nearly  the  price  of  ma- 
hogany. Trees  raised  from  the  nut  have  given  me  nuts  after  twelve  years 
growth,  but,  as  my  experiments  do  not  extend  over  fourteen  years,  however  satis- 
factory to  myself,  I  cannot  yet  assert  that  the  success  is  complete.  Certainly  it 
is  very  encouraging,  and,  I  hope,  will  lead  others  to  try  the  experiment,  which  is 
not  an  expensive  one. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  tree  planting  now,  but  there  are 
two  points  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked :  in  our  climate,  experience  shows 
that  it  is  better  to  plant  trees  in  the  spring,  especially  if  the  soil  is  in  the  slight- 
est degree  wet  or  even  retentive  of  humidity,  and  consequently  affected  by  the 
frost,  and,  secondly,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  tree  culture  wltkout  good  fences,  as 
cattle  will  destroy  all  young  trees.  In  fact,  there  are  thousands  of  spots  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  given  up,  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  be 
covoroH  with  a  growth  of  self-sown  trees,  if  the  cattle  were  only  kept  out  by  fences 
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The  reaulta  of  Forestry  are  so  far  removed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  such 
national  importance,  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  (k)vemment  to  encourage  it 
by  every  means ;  experimental  stations,  especially  in  the  North- West,  in  charge 
of  the  Mounted  Fouce  and  the  Indian  Agents  and  teachers,  nurseries  of  forest 
trees  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  same,  rewards  in  land  grants  or  exemp- 
tions from  taxation ;  encouraging  the  observance  pf  Arbor  Day,  a  school  of  For- 
estry, or,  until  that  point  can  be  reached,  sending  some  well-qualified  young  men 
to  study  forestry  in  the  French  and  German  schools,  and  last  but  not  least, 
educating  the  people,  beginning  with  the  children. 

Teach,  in  all  the  schools,  the  elements  of  tree  culture,  joining  practice  with 
theory,  whenever  possible.  No  better  way  to  develop  in  the  child  the  qualities 
neceasary  to  his  success  as  a  man.  He  will  learn  forethought,  in  choosing  the 
proper  season,  the  soil,  the  tree ;  care  and  patience  in  digging  up  and  transplant- 
ing that  tree ;  perseverance  in  watching  over  it,  watering  it,  supporting  it,  prun- 
ing it,  cultivating  the  ground  round  it ;  unselfishness,  in  feeling  that  he  works 
not  only  for  himself,  but  that  others  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

The  article,  by  M.  Joly,  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  was  much  longer,  but 
I  have  copied  the  most  interesting  and  the  largest  part.  He  objects  also,  princi- 
pally I  think  referring  to  his  own  Province,  to  large  sales  of  lumber  limits  in 
advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  market.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
thai  there  often  exists  especially  where  large  main  lines  of  railroad  have  lately 
been  ran  through  a  country,  a  good  reason  for  selling  the  right  to  cut  timber 
on  these  lands.  They  are  often  in  great  danger  of  being  over-run  by  fir&  Selling 
the  lomberman  the  right  to  cut  timber  places  the  forest  imder  his  protection.  It 
becomes  his  direct  interest  to  use  every  possible  means  to  preserve  it  from  fire. 
For  many  years  in  Ontario,  he  had  little  chance,  but  now,  as  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment pay  half  the  expense  of  what  fire-rangers  the  lumberman  chooses  to 
nominate,  the  means  are  ready  to  his  hand.  Be  is  assisted,  too,  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  these  rangers  are  yearly,  in  the  dangerous  season,  stationed  in 
forests  near  his  own,  thereby  rendering  the  running  of  fire  much  less  likely. 


AN  EXAMPLE  FROM  KANSAS. 

The  following  letter  by  S.  C.  Mason,  Esq.,  Kansas,  to  "Garden  &  Forest,"  will 
be  found  in  many  passages  interesting  and  valuable  to  Canadians.  One  sentence 
which  says  :  "A  slaughter  like  this  is  often  made  to  secure  one  more  field  for  com 
or  wheat,  and  this  by  a  man  who  has  already  more  acres  under  the  plow  than  he 
can  bring  to  one-half  of  their  productive  capacity,"  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
Canada,  where  over  many  thousand  acres,  the  same  class  of  injurious  labor  has 
been  performed.  Another  is  equally  applicable ;  "When  cattle  are  not  allowed  to 
tramp  out  the  young  seedlings  for  the  scanty  pastui-age  furnished  by  the  wood- 
land, the  value  and  profit  of  Kansas  forests  will  steadily  increase  " : — 

Kansas  Farhebs  and  Kansas  Forests. 

Sib, — ^Thongh  Kansas  possesses  no  timbered  area  that,  for  extent  or  density, 
will  compare  with  the  forests  of  the  eastern  or  middle  states,  there  is  a  consider- 
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able  extent  of  country  along  the  eastern  border  which  was  originally  well  clothed 
with  trees — ^in  the  bottoms  a  heavy  and  valuable  growth,  on  blufis  and  uplands  a 
scattering  stand  of  scrubby  oaks  and  hickories.  Farther  west  the  timbered  area 
is  narrowed  and  confined  more  closely  to  the  streams,  and  beyond  the  junction  of 
the  Blue  with  the  Kansas  River  the  last  wooded  hills  are  seen.  Beyond  this  point 
the  trees  on  the  slopes  of  the  blufis  disappear,  and  only  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  the  lower  benches  are  wooded.  Before  the  head  waters  of  either  of  our  larger 
western  rivers  are  reached,  the  last  solitary  cottonwood  or  elm  will  have  been 
passed  and  the  buffalo  grass  and  the  blue-stem  are  masters  of  the  field. 

The  trees  are  not  keeping  their  bounds  without  attempting  to  acquire  terri- 
tory, and  every  rod  of  soil  where  the  fires  cannot  sweep  is  sooner  or  later  covered 
with  timber.  A  bend  of  a  stream  nearly  surrounding  a  bit  of  bottom  land  affords 
the  best  chance  for  an  advance  if  the  tires  are  prevented  from  entering  from  the 
unprotected  side.  Where  natural  conditions  or  the  care  of  man  afford  this  pro- 
tection, we  soon  find  those  advance  guards  of  forest-growth,  the  sumach  and  the 
dog-wood  bushes,  springing  up  among  the  blue-stem  grass.  Before  long  from  the 
midst  of  these  thickets  young  oaks,  walnuts  and  elms  shoot  up,  and  in  a  score  of 
years  form  a  handsome  grove.  Out  along  some  narrow  ravine  or  draw  leading 
down  from  the  bluffs  the  trees  push  their  way,  year  after  year,  where  fires  have 
failed  to  reach  them.  Then  comes  a  wet  season,  with  an  unusual  growth  of  grass, 
a  dry  day,  with  the  wind  in  just  the  right  direction,  and  the  fire  sweeps  down 
deadening  the  young  growth  back  nearly  to  former  limits.  But  the  sturdy  roots^ 
are  left  alive  and  the  contest  is  renewed  till,  at  length,  the  trees  overshadow  and 
drive  out  the  grass,  and  so  deprive  the  fire  of  fuel. 

With  the  general  settlement  of  the  country  came  the  steam  saw-mill  and  the 
demand  for  all  grades  of  native  lumber,  as  well  as  for  thousands  of  loads  of  stove- 
wood.  Many  of  the  owners  of  timbered  landd,  reckless  of  the  future,  sold  their 
trees  till  not  a  valuable  stick  was  left.  The  trees  that  stood  upon  the  land  of  a 
non-resident  or  upon  state  or  school  lands  were  chopped  and  plundered  by  day 
and  by  night.  Cases  could  be  cited  in  some  of  the  western  counties  where  a  fine 
growth  of  red  cedars  was  so  completely  cleared  from  the  bluffs  that  neither 
stumps  nor  roots  now  remain  in  the  chalky  declivities  to  give  a  hint  to  the 
verdure  that  once  cpvered  them.  Kansas  pioneers  dealt  with  the  scanty  growth 
of  timber  they  found  with  the  same  reckless  disregard  for  the  future  which  led 
to  the  extermination  of  the  white  pine  farther  east.  Those  who  settled  first  and 
secured  timber  claims  had  more  than  enough  wood  for  their  needs  ;  the  prairie 
homesteader  had  none.  It  is  perhaps  not  just  or  consistent  to  blame  too  severely 
these  early  pioneers  who  came  to  the  state  often  with  little  besides  the  team 
and  waggon  which  brought  them.  With  the  nearest  railroad  station  fifty  or  & 
hundred  miles  away,  where  pine  lumber  of  poor  quality  could  be  had  only  at 
enormous  prices,  it  was  natural  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  native  timber 
should  be  turned  to  account.  But  there  is  a  waste  and  destruction  of  young 
timber  taking  place  to-day  against  which  the  warning  voice  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
raised.  It  may  sound  strange  to  speak  of  clearing  timber  land  in  Kansas,  yet  it; 
is  a  fact  that  within  a  single  county,  during  the  past  few  years,  many  acres  of 
thrifty  young  timber  have  been  chopped  and  placed  on  the  market  as  stove-wood 
or  fence-posto.  I  have  seen  scores  of  young  black  walnut  trees,  not  thirty  years 
old,  split  into  rails  and  fence-posts,  without  a  thought  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
that  the  supply  of  merchantable  walnut  lumber  in  the  east  and  south  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  that  he  was  clearing  the  ground  of  trees  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  his  children.  A  slaughter  like  this  is  often  made  to  secure  one  more 
field  of  com  or  wheat,  and  this  by  a  man  who  has  already  more  acres  under  the 
plow  than  he  can  bring  to  one-half  of  their  productive  capacity. 
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When  the  farmers  who  own  the  timbered  lands  make  it  a  rule  to  cut  only 
matured  trees  or  crowded  and  imperfect  ones,  except  when  needed  for  special  ose, 
thinning  judiciously  and  preserving  with  care  every  young  tree  of  a  valuable 
variety  ;  when  timber  lands  are  as  carefully  guarded  from  fires  as  the  stock-yards 
and  stables,  and  when  cattle  are  not  allowed  to  tramp  out  the  young  seedlings 
for  the  sake  of  the  scanty  pasturage  furnished  by  the  woodland,  the  value  and 
profit  of  Kansas  forests  will  steadily  increase. 

The  future  of  Kansas  forests  must  rest  with  Kansas  farmers.  Give  the  trees 
protection  from  fire  and  stock,  with  a  little  timely  thinning  and  pruning ;  cut 
them  as  they  reach  maturity,  and  provide  the  way  for  others  to  take  their  places, 
and  the  woodlands  will  grow  continually  more  valuable  and  yield  a  return  as  safe 
and  sure  as  the  best  plowed  fields. — 8.  0.  Mason,  vn  "Garden  and  Forest." 


THE  RE-AFFORESTATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Any  one  who,  passing  along  the  Irish  Channel,   has   viewed  the  bare  and 

desolate  appearance  of  the  Irish  coast,  there  presenting  a  high  mountainous  range, 

can  easily  see  how  much  the  country  needs  the'shelter  of  its  ancient  forests,  of 

which  it  has  long  since  been  deprived.    Every  depression,  shielded  by  the  hills,  is 

cultivated,  but  all  between,  where  the  wind  sweeps  unchecked  over  the  land,  is 

a  succession  of  uncultivated  expanse,  where  nothing  or  nothing  but  the  poores^ 

pasturage  exists.     The  following  proposals  for  re-foresting  Ireland  will  interest 

mj  readers — having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  necessity  of  planting  waste  portions 

of  land,  of  which  many  exist  in  Ontario  : — 

At  the  invitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  though  at  his  own  expense,  Mr- 
Howitry,  who  holds  the  office  of  forest  conservator  in  Denmark,  examined  the 
resources  and  the  need  of  Ireland  for  forest  cultivation.  He  surveyed  its 
mountain  ranges,  its  moors,  its  lakes,  and  its  rivers.  His  experiences  and  con- 
clusions he  has  embodied  in  a  report  to  Dr.  Lyons,  which  has  been  published  as  a 
Parliamentary  paper.  His  deliberate  judgment  agrees  with  the  surmises  which 
had  alreculy  been  formed.  Swamps  and  morasses  are  created  in  Ireland  from  the 
want  of  trees  to  drink  up  the  superfluous  moisture.  Irish  rivers  inundate  the 
districts  they  traverse  because  there  are  no  forests  on  the  mountain  tops  to  arrest 
and  retain  tho  autumn  and  spring  rains.  In  summer  there  is  a  dearth  of  water 
because  the  trees  are  gone  which  would  have  served  each  as  a  reservoir.  A  tree 
is  advantageous  in  a  double  way :  it  is  like  a  camel  in  its  power  of  imbibing  an 
enormous  quantity  when  water  is  abundant  or  superabundant — like  a  camel  it 
keeps  the  store  for  a  time  of  scarcity.  Irish  agriculture,  by  its  system  of  straight 
drams,  which  Mr.  Howitry  entirely  disapproves,  has  acted  as  if  water  were  poison 
instead  of  nutriment.  In  the  past  by  felling  the  mountain  woods,  and  in  the 
present  by  planting  no  successors,  it  has  done  worse  by  tapping  the  supply  at  its 
source.  Irish  fruitfulness,  he  warns  the  nation,  is  gradually  being  drained  and 
washed  away  into  the  lakes  and  seas,  and  no  preparation  has  been  made  to 
replenish  it.  The  folly  is,  in  his  estimation,  the  more  inexcusable  that  the 
isunds  presents  the  especial  conditions  for  rendering  forestry  easy  and  beneficial. 
On  the  bills  the  soil  is  still  able  to  feed  all  the  trees  which  can  be  put  into  it.  Out 
of  the  20,000,000  acres  in  Ireland  he  reports  that  there  are  at  least  5,000,000  for 
the  most  part  waste,  which  noight  be  planted  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  profit. 
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Irish  wastes  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  are,  he  considers,  of  a  different 
■order  of  fertility  altogether  to  the  Landes,  or  the  Pyrenean  and  Alpine  slopes,  on 
which  re-afforesting  is  being  conducted  with  indisputable  gain.  Ireland  would, 
he  is  persuaded,  grow  valuable  timber,  instead  of  commoner  and  cheaper  kinds. 
A  list,  appended  to  his  letter  to  Dr.  Lyons,  enumerates  36  conifers,  38  deciduous 
and  hardwood  trees,  and  eight  sorts  of  bushes  which  could  be  grown  to  advantage. 
The  varieties  could  be  selected  with  regard  to  the  readiest  local  uses  for  the  wood. 
He  has  drawn  up  from  personal  inspection  an  elaborate  scheme  for  planting  at 
least  100,000  acres  every  year  for  the  next  thirty.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years  a 
plantation,  he  reckons,  comes  to  full  productive  capacity,  without  respect  to  the 
previous  incidental  returns  from  brushwood  and  saplings.  At  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  calculates  that. the  cost  per  acre  will  have  been,  at  highest  £20,  the  average 
-annual  profit  at  lowest  £1.  Probably  as  the  demand  for  timber,  of  which  England 
yearly  imports  290,000,000  cubic  feet,  is  rising,  and  the  area  of  supply  continually 
narrowing,  the  profit  may  be  much  larger.  At  present  most  of  the  5,000,000 
acres  of  waste  pay  not  a  penny  of  rent ;  the  residue  yields  less  than  sixpence  an 
acre. 


SOWING    TREE    SEEDS. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  frequent  enquiries  from  amateurs   who 

wish  to  grow  their  own  tree  seeds,  as  to  the  best  methods,  a  piece  of  information 

not  always  easily  obtained.    The  following  essay,  contributed  by  one  of  our  most 

practical  Toronto  planters,  gives  such  full  and  exact  information  as  to  render  it 

well  worthy  of  publication : — 

For  this  purpose  select  a  piece  of  land  naturally  dry,  in  good  clean  condition, 
just  such  a  piece  as  any  good  farmer  would  consider  capable  of  growing  a  good 
crop  of  anything  on  the  farm.  The  soil  mtist  be  on  top  a  sandy  loam.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  this  reason :  sandy  soil  is  not  subject  to  upheaval  by 
frost  as  are  clay  soils.  Seeds  sprout  through  a  sandy  covering  easier  than 
through  clay,  as  this  last  frequently  cakes  into  a  hard  crust  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  young  seeds  to  push  through  unless  the  crust  is  broken 
carefully  with  the  fingers  or  an  instrument — a  delicate  job,  and  no  matter  how 
carefully  done,  sure  to  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  young  shoots  alike  in  all  nut  seeds, 
which  resemble  in  a  measure  young  beans,  and  are  equally  brittle  in  their 
formation.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  seed  bed  of  a  light  sandy  loam, 
and  a  person  has  to  sow  on  day,  be  sure  and  cover  the  seed  in  the  drills  it  is 
sown  in,  and  fill  the  drills  to  the  surface  with  sand  brought  for  the  purpose  It 
does  not  matter  what  the  quality  of  the  sand  is.  A  sand  the  same  as  builders 
use  will  answer  capitally.  A  piece  of  land  selected  for  a  seed  bed  should  be 
deeply  ploughed  or  dug ;  the  suri'ace  should  be  even,  and  not  too  fiat,  so  that  no 
water  will  remain  to  cause  stagnation,  among  the  nuts  or  seed.  When  all  is  ready, 
make  the  drills  the  full  width  of  the  hoe,  which  would  be  about  six  inches,  and 
about  two  inches  deep.  Now  sow  the  nuts  thinly, — large  nuts,  as  walnuts,  horse 
chestnuts,  etc.,  about  four  inches  apart  in  the  row ;  acorns  and  smaller  ones  a 
little  thicker,  but  as  the  aftei^owth  is  about  the  same,  the  same  distance  will 
answer.  Cover  evenly  with  soil,  and  tread  the  drill  firmly.  For  sowing  tree 
seeds  the  feet  are  as  useful  as  the  hands.  I  place  great  stress  on  this  treading 
the  soil,  as  this  places  the  nuts  firmly  in  the  land  and  also  makes  sure  of  covering 
the  soil  over  them.    After  the  drills  have  been  tramped  rake  the  loose  soil  evenly 
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over  all.  A  proper  distance  apart  between  the  drills  would  be  twenty  inchen.. 
This  distance  gives  convenience  in  weeding  and  hoeing  the  drills,  as  all  the  culti- 
vation of  seedlings  must  necessarily  be  done  by  hand.  In  reference  to  how  deep 
seeds  should  be  sown,  a  safe  role  is  to  place  the  covering  of  soil  twice  in  thick- 
ness the  diameter  of  the  seed,  so  that  while  a  chestnut  would  be  covered  with 
two  inches  ot  soil,  a  beech-nut  would  have  about  an  inch,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
There  are  always  exceptions  to  rules,  and  what  a  person  should  strive  to  attain 
is  a  happy  medium.  Allowance  must  be  made  when  sowing  the  seed  for  the  loose 
soil  to  settle  so  that  the  seed  may  be  always  covered  a  little  more,  as  the 
subsidence  of  the  soil  will  bare  the  seed  more  or  less.  And  now  I  come  to  the 
chief  factor  of  success  in  growing  seedlings,  and  that  is  mulching.  So  long  as  the 
seed-bed  is  covered  after  sowing  with  a  good  mulching  of  any  litter,  manure,, 
leaves,  straw  or  stalks  of  any  kind,  success  is  certaia  As  to  covering  the  seeds 
in  the  drills,  should  any  mistake  be  made  about  not  putting  enough  soil,  the 
mulching  will  put  all  right.  In  fact,  seeds  sown  on  top  of  the  ground,  if  only 
mulched,  will  do  well.  This  mulching  should  be  left  on  the  bed  till  warm  spring 
weather  sets  in,  or  an  examination  of  the  seed-bed  shows  the  seeds  pushing  their 
tender  shoots  through  the  ground.  Bake  the  mulching  into  the  space  between 
the  drills,  where  it  may  be  left  if  of  a  fertilizing  nature  ;  here  it  will  keep  weeds 
down  and  the  soil  moist.  If,  however,  it  be  of  a  bulky  nature,  and  might  impede 
the  growth  of  the  seedlings,  have  it  removed  and  commence  the  cultivation  of 
the  seedlings  the  same  as  you  would  a  crop  of  carrots, — hoeing,  weeding,  etc. 

We  have  now  the  seeds  growing  and  the  first  season  passed  over.  In  the  seed- 
bed plants  of  maple,  ash,  birch,  chestnut,  elm,  and  all  fibrous-rooted  trees,  may 
be  left  two  years  ;  but  as  the  roots  on  all  nut  trees  are  tap-rooted,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  them  up  the  following  spring  if  they  make  any  vigorous  growth.  If 
they  do  not,  then  you  may  leave  them  two  seasons,  but  no  longer.  Another 
reason  for  not  disturbing  the  seed-bed  to  soon  is  that  very  often  the  seeds  lie 
dormant  the  first  year,  and  come  up  the  second.  The  seed  of  the  ash  will  some- 
times thus  remain  dormant.  After  two  years  of  growth  in  the  seed-bed  our  seed- 
lings will  be  ready  for  transplanting.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  will 
allow  for  digging,  have  the  seedlings  dug  up.  They  should  be  assorted  into  twy 
sizes,  the  large  and  the  small.  With  a  sharp  knife,  cut  the  leading  and  tap-roots 
back  to  within  six  inches  of  the  collar.  Do  not  touch  the  tops  at  all,  tie  them  up 
in  convenient  bunches  for  handling,  dip  the  roots  in  thin  mud,  and  heel  in  ground 
convenient  to  your  work.  The  best  soil  to  grow  all  kinds  of  trees  in  nursery  rows  is 
what  is  known  as  a  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  bottom.  Select  a  piece  answering  that 
description  and  have  it  prepared  as  for  any  farm  crop.  To  prepare  it  properly, 
it  should  be  summer-fallowed  the  season  previous,  but  that  is  not  necessary 
though  desirable,  as  any  land  in  fair  tilth  will  answer.  Having  it  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  set  the  line  parallel  with  the  longest  way  of  the  lot,  if  most  convenient 
to  cultivate  that  way.  A  good  strong  garden  line  is  the  most  useful  and  indis- 
pensable article  in  the  planting  of  trees.  The  line  set,  level  all  inequalities  of 
the  soil  with  the  spade  under  the  line,  and  pat  the  soil  down  firmly  by  striking 
with  the  back  of  the  spade  on  the  line.  The  next  operation  is  to  cut  out  the 
drill  by  striking  with  the  edge  of  the  spade  parallel  with  the  line  run,  as  it  were 
to  split  the  line.  A  little  practice  will  make  a  handy  man  very  expert  and 
exact  in  cutting  the  line,  as  it  is  termed  in  nursery  parlance.  The  drill  is  now 
dug  out  a  spade  wide  and  the  soil  put  neatly  on  the  opposite  bank  from  the 
line — the  bottom  of  the  drill  being  evened  with  the  spade  as  the  digger  goes 
on  digging  out  the  drill.  All  is  now  ready  for  planting,  and  the  planter,  pro- 
vided with  a  bundle  of  plants,  stoops  and  places  a  seedling  neatly  against  the 
bank,  placing  the  collar  of  the  root  neatly  against  its  edge.      Another  person  at 
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the  same  time  places  a  spadeful  of  soil  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  spade  snugly  and 
securely  against  the  roots  of  the  plant.  So  the  planting  goes  on,  and  as  the 
planters  get  more  expert,  they  can  place  the  plants  as  fast  as  a  slow  walk,  as  we 
might  say,  to  use  a  paradox.  The  plants  want  firmly  treading  and  straightening, 
and  the  balance  of  the  trench  may  be  filled  in  and  levelled  off.  A  convenient 
distance  for  any  kind  of  forest  tree  in  the  row  would  be  one  foot  apart,  and  the 
distance  between  rows,  four  feet.  This  allows  cultivation  with  cultivators  and 
single  plough  by  horse  and  man,  and  is  in  every  way  convenient  for  growing 
trees  straight  and  in  good  shape.  Out  of  these  rows  the  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted at  any  time,  spring  or  fall,  to  other  places,  or  if  the  idea  is  to  leave  them 
there  permanently  they  wiU  succeed.  After  growing  three  or  four  years,  even^ 
second  tree  may  be  dug  up  and  transplanted.  After  four  or  five  years'  growtit 
every  second  row  may  be  removed  entirely,  thus  leaving  the  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  and  trees  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  In  this  arrangement  on  fair  soil  the 
trees  may  be  left  to  grow  to  form  timber  or  wood.  The  strongest  will  now 
survive,  and  any  weakly  ones  can  be  removed  at  the  option  of  the  cultivator. 
I  again  repeat  that  very  little  experience,  with  an  observant  mind,  will  soon 
teach  a  person  how  to  grow  and  manage  the  trees  for  forest  cultivation.  Before 
mentioning  anything  further  connected  in  a  general  way  with  tree  growing,  I 
will  return  to  group  No.  2,  consisting  of  elms  and  maples,  ripening  their  seed  in 
June.  As  soon  as  these  seeds  are  beginning  to  flutter  to  the  ground  the  main 
crop  will  be  found  ripe  enough  for  gathering.  As  these  two  trees  are  two  of  the 
most  important  classes  of  trees  we  have  in  our  whole  list  of  forest  trees,  having 
so  many  qualities  in  the  value  of  the  timber  for  firewood,  lumber  and  every  other 
use  to  which  these  useful  trees  may  be  applied,  the  importance  of  their  position 
in  the  landscape  of  the  country,  and  many  other  qualities,  had  we  time  to 
mention  them,  it  is  a  great  blessing  or  boon  to  know  that  they  reproduce  freely 
from  seed,  also  that  the  trees  bear  great  quantities  of  seed,  also  that  they  ripen 
early  in  summer,  in  time  to  allow  of  the  seed  being  sown  there  and  then,  and 
that  it  grows  the  same  season,  making  a  foot  or  more  of  growth  the  one  season. 
The  same  directions  as  mentioned  before  are  now  applicable  to  the  elm  and 
maple  seeds.  I  must  repeat,  when  sowing  the  seed  be  sure  and  tread  it  in  firmly 
— the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows,  and  after  cultivation,  as  mentioned  before 
in  connection  with  transplanting,  etc. 


OENERAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FORESTS 

By  Mr.  Marsh.  " 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  forest,  all  is  changed.  At  one  season,  the 
'earth  parts  with  its  warmth  by  radiation  to  an  open  sky — receives,  at  another,  an 
immoderate  heat  from  the  unobstructed  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  the  climate  be- 
comes excessive,  and  the  soil  is  alternately  parched  by  the  fervors  of  summer  and 
seared  by  the  rigors  of  winter.  Bleak  winds  sweep  unresisted  over  its  surface, 
drift  away  the  snow  that  sheltered  it  from  the  frost,  and  dry  up  its  scant  mois- 
ture. The  precipitation  becomes  as  regular  as  the  temperature ;  the  melting 
snows  and  vernal  rains,  no  longer  absorbed  by  a  loose  and  bibulous  vegetable 
mould,  rush  over  the  frozen  surface,  and  pour  down  the  valleys  seaward,  instead 
of  filling  a  retentive  bed  of  absorbent  earth,  and  storing  up  a  supply  of  moisture 
to  feed  perennial  springs.  The  soil  is  bared  of  its  covering  of  leaves,  broken  and 
loosened  by  the  plough,  deprived  of  the  fibrous  rootlets  which  held  it  together, 
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^ried  and  palverized  by  sun  and  wind,  and  at  last  exhausted  by  new  combina- 
tion&  The  face  of  the  earth  is  no  longer  a  sponge,  but  a  dust  heap,  and  the 
floods,  which  the  waters  of  the  sky  pour  over  it,  hurry  swiftly  along  its  slopes, 
conying  in  suspension  vast  quantities  of  earthy  particles  which  increase  the 
abrading  power  and  mechanical  force  of  the  current,  and,  augmented  by  the  sand 
and  gravel  of  falling  banks,  fill  the  beds  of  the  streams,  diverts  them  into  new 
channels  and  obstruct  their  outlets.  The  rivulets,  wanting  their  former  regular- 
ity of  supply  and  deprived  of  the  protecting  shade  of  uie  woods  axe  heated, 
evaporated,  and  thus  reduced  in  their  summer  currents,  but  swollen  to  raging 
torrents  in  autumn  and  in  spring.  From  these  causes,  there  is  a  constant  degra- 
dation of  the  uplands,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
matter  carried  down  by  the  waters.  The  channels  of  great  rivers  become 
annavigable,  their  estuaries  are  choked  up,  and  harbors  which  once  sheltered 
large  navies  are  shoaled  by  dangerous  sand  bars.  The  earth,  stripped  of  its 
vegetable  glebe,  grows  less  and  less  productive,  and,  consequently  less  able  to 
protect  itself  by  weaving  a  new  network  of  roots  to  bind  its  particles  together, 
a  new  carpeting  of  turf  to  shield  it  from  wind  and  sun  and  scouring  rain. 
Gradually  it  becomes  altogether  barren.  The  washing  of  the  soil  from  the  moun- 
tains leaves  bare  ridges  of  sterile  rock,  and  the  rich  organic  mould  which  covered 
them,  now  swept  down  into  the  dark  low  grounds,  promotes  a  luxuriance  of 
aquatic  vegetation  that  breeds  fever,  and  more  insiduous  forms  of  mortal  disease, 
by  its  decay,  and  thus  the  earth  is  rendered  no  longer  fit  for  the  habitation  of 


GERMAN  FORESTRY. 

A.  writer  in  Woods  and  Forests,  London,  England,  speaks  thus : — 

I  have  observed  that  the  Germans,  though  they  have  a  vast  growing  popu- 
lation, nevertheless  have  preserved  most  carefully  all  the  forests  on  their  principal 
hills,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  many 
other  places.  Their  forest  preservation  is  a  model  for  all  other  nations.  They 
do  it  not  for  climatic  reasons,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  wealth. 
The  same  remark  applies  in  Eastern  France,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Yosges  Moun- 
tains, in  the  arena  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Franco-Germar  War.  There  is 
also  Nancy,  which  is  the  great  forest  school  of  France.  I  am  not  here  in  any 
way  to  pronounce  a  defence  of  or  a  panegyric  upon  the  administration  of  the 
late  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  of 
ambition,  nevertheless  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  France  to  introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  sound  forestry  in  that  country.  This  has  been  done  in  Eastern  France 
for  the  preservation  again  of  the  national  wealth,  rather  than  for  climatic 
reasons.  Now  I  have  referred  to  three  countries — Scandinavia,  Germany,  and 
Eastern  France,  all  of  which  maintain  their  forests  for  the  national  prosperity, 
And  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  very  lucky  for  us  in  Great 
Britain  that  there  are  such  sources  of  the  supply  of  foreign  timber.  We  get  our 
timber,  as  you  know  from  Scandinavia  and  Canada. 

The  art  of  Forestry  is  cultivated  in  some  other  countries  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion, not  only  for  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  moisture  and  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  for  maintaining  a  temper- 
Ate  climate.  For  ensuring  a  temperate  climate  to  the  inhabitants,  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  is  Southern  France.  The  guide-books  most  familiar  to  tourists  tell  of 
the  immense  injury  wrought  in  Southern  France  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
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which  used  to  exist  there.  In  consequence,  the  ground  has  been  washed  and 
carried  away,  and  barrenness  succeeds  to  fertility.  Then  you  have  long  periods 
of  drought,  followed  by  floods  and  inundations,  many  of  them  being  greatly 
destructive  of  life  and  property.  This  has  notoriously  been  the  case  in  Southern 
France,  as  it  has  also  been  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  I  fully  believe  that  the 
destruction  of  forests  in  Spain  is  as  great  as  anywhere  in  Southern  Europe. 

We  know  that  Russia  is  a  country  of  forests  naturally.  But  if  you  travel 
there  you  will  find  that  birch  forests  have  largely  succeeded  to  the  pine.  This 
means  that  where  pine  forests  have  been  cut  down  without  any  provision  for 
reproduction,  birch  forests  grow  up.  Whenever  you  see  a  birch  forest  there,  you 
will  know  that  a  reckless,  unscientific  felling  of  pine  trees  has  occurred.  This  has, 
no  doubt,  affected  the  climate;  the  alternation  of  drought  and  flood  is  more 
frequent  than  it  used  to  be  between  Moscow  and  Odessa.  Come  to  the  next 
neighboring  country — Turkey.  Around  Constantinople  the  destruction  b  patent 
to  ^1  travellers.  Upon  both  shores  of  the  Bosphorous  the  population  has  hardly 
a  stick  to  bless  itself  with.  Then  sail  down  to  the  Levant.  It  was  once  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  events,  and  a  region  most  blessed  with  wealth  and  fertility. 
It  is  now  merely  a  shadow  of  what  it  was.  The  harbor  of  Ephesus  has  been 
dried  up  from  the  silting  caused  by  deforesting  on  the  adjacent  hills ;  and  cross- 
ing over  to  Cyprus,  one  of  the  latest  regions  to  pass  under  British  sway,  there 
again  you  hear  of  nothing  but  destruction  of  forests.  The  goat-herds  of  Cyprus 
have  carried  the  day,  and  innumerable  goats  are  still  allowed  to  browse  upon  the 
young  plants  with  but  little  restriction ;  and  the  sylvan  glories  of  Cyprus  are 
now  departed  and  merged  into  darkness.  Then  again,  cross  over  to  Syria,  the 
opposite  shore,  and  j'ou  hear  the  same  story  there.  Where  now  are  the  famous 
cedar  groves  which  existed  in  the  days  when  Hiram  sent  timber  to  Solomon  in 
Palestine  ?  There  are  only  a  few  clumps  of  trees  to  mark  what  once  was  there. 
Where  are  the  oaks  under  whose  shade  the  patriarchs  pitched  their  tents  ?  Echo 
answers,  "  Where  ? "  Only  a  few  remnants  remain.  1  believe  the  only  forests 
yet  remaining  within  the  old  sacred  limits  of  Palestine  are  a  few  of  the  Oaks  of 
Bashan.  But  they  are  situated  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  where  the  hand  of 
destruction  cannot  reach  them.  Next  pass  on  to  Persia.  Why,  Persia  used  to  be 
an  enormous  Empire,  but  now-a-days  it  is  a  decayed  country.  Where  are  no  wthe 
vast  populations  it  used  to  feed  ?  They  have  shrunk  down  to  a  pretty  figure  of 
some  seven  or  eight  millions.  This  is,  of  course,  mainly  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  forests.  Alas !  the  forests  are  gone,  the  streams  are  dried  up,  and  though 
the  old  water  channels  remain,  they  may  be  very  useful  to  the  antiquary,  but  are 
not  useful  to  the  political  economist. 


IMPOVERISHMENT  OF  LAWN  TREES. 

The  following  from  an  English  writer  may  commend  itself  to  the  owners  of 

lawns  and  parks  in  and  near  Toronto.     I  know  no  other  place  where  the  need  of 

both  grass  and  trees  are  so  glaringly  disregarded  : — 

This  is  a  subject  meriting  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  planters,  and  the 
yet  larger  numbers  that  feel  an  interest  in  thewell-doing  of  trees  on  grass.  Such 
trees  are  impoverished  in  two  ways  chiefly,  the  grass  grows  at  their  expense,  and 
they  are  deprived  of  nature's  annual  enrichment  in  the  form  of  dead  and  dyin^ 
leaves,  weeds  or  grasses.  The  results  of  these  compound  robberies  of  the  roots, 
prove  most  disastrous  to  the  trees.    So  marked,  often  are  these  starving  effects 
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that  by  the  time  the  trees  reach  middle  age,  or  stature,  they  have  begun  to  look 
prematurely  old,  or  have  already  given  way  under  disease ;  moss  or  lichen  have 
crept  up  under  their  limbs  and  branches,  adding,  it  may  be,  a  new  beauty  to 
soiAe  trees,  bat  also  providing  snug  lurking  places  for  insects,  and  inviting  the 
attacks  of  disease.  True,  ungenial  or  wet  soils  may  often  bring  trees  down  into 
similar  states  of  decrepitude  or  premature  old  age,  but  for  every  tree  that 
becomes  diseased  or  dies  through  ungenial  soils,  a  score  or  more  perish  of  sheer 
starvation.  Of  course,  on  good  soils  the  process  is  slower,  as  the  roots  bore  deep 
and  ran  far ;  but  no  soil  can  thus  keep  on  giving  out  its  goodness  day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  and  receive  nothing  in  return  without 
becominsr  finally  exhausted.  As  if  these  two  main  causes  of  impoverishment 
were  not  sufficiently  mischievous,  not  a  few  cultivators  still  further  worry  their 
trees  at  top,  and  impoverish  their  roots  at  bottom,  by  the  weekly  shaving  ofi 
and  carrying  away  of  all  the  grass  that  grows  under  them.  The  grass  is  grown 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  i^oots,  and,  were  it  left  to  decompose  where  it 
grows,  this  would  partly  recoup  them  for  its  production;  but  the  incessant  mow- 
ings and  removals  prove  double  drains  on  the  soil ;  the  removal  of  the  crop 
baalks  nature's  effort  to  compensate  it  for  its  production. 

Fallen  leaves  were  ceitainly  meant  to  protect  and  feed  the  roots  of  trees. 
The  quantity  that  falls,  even  in  the  case  of  conifers,  is  wonderful.  Under  some 
of  cor  trees,  such  as  Pinus  insignis  and  Sabiniana,  barrow  loads  of  needles  might 
be  gathered  up  yearly.  Left  where  they  are,  they  prove  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  nost  As  to  their  unsightliness,  very  few  of  them  will  be  seen  by  the  end  of 
April,  and,  besides,  the  lower  branches  in  most  cases  cover  them  up  from  obser- 
vation. The  fallen  leaves  perform  another  useful  service :  they  kill  or  prevent 
the  growbh  of  the  grass.  By  forming  a  layer  of  porous  debris  on  the  surface,  the 
free  passage  of  water  to  the  roots  is  ensured,  while  these  natural  mulchings 
hinder  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  or  strength  of  the  soil.  Of  course,  the 
wide  spread  of  the  bottom  branches  of  trees  likewise  assist  in  most  of  these 
useful  purposes.  They  keep  the  roots  from  being  frozen  and  protect  them  from 
sun  scorching  or  air  drying.  In  any  case  where  it  might  be  undesirable  to 
prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the  roots  by  such  means,  some  other  methods  of 
recouping  them  should  be  devised.  There  are  few  better  modes  than  the  appli- 
cation of  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  good  soil  or  rich  compost,  according  to 
circumstances.  Those  who  prefer  a  surface  of  soil  should  keep  it  rough  and 
loose.  But  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  more  sightly,  as  well  as  far  more  useful  than 
any  kind  of  earth  as  a  top-dressing  for  single  trees.  Some  recommend  well- 
rotted  farm-yard  manure.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  for  the  majority  of 
deciduous  trees,  though  it  must  be  employed  sparingly,  if  at  all,  for  coniferse. 
Good  locun  forms  the  most  suitable  top-dressing  for  these,  though,  if  planted  in 
&irly  good  soil,  and  trained  and  treated  as  here  recommended,  their  own  leaves 
will  generally  prove  a  sufficient  tup-dressing  to  maintain  them  in  sufficient  vigor 
and  preserve  them  in  robust  health.  In  a  garden,  all  waste  soil,  such  as  old 
potting-moulds,  should  be  saved  and  used  as  top-dressing  for  conifers,  it  being 
one  of  the  best  tree  fertilizers. — F. 

There  is  a  park  in  Toronto  which  one  might  think  was  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  writer  when  he  wrote  the  foregoing  piece.  It  is  not  rich  land — it  never 
was — it  might  have  been,  but  every  care  has  been  taken,  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, to  prevent  it  becoming  so.  Once  it  contained  many  beautiful  young  trees — 
a  time,  I  remember,  about  forty -five  years  ago.  It  had  a  tolerably  rich  sward 
of  the  roughish  clumpy  grass  which  sandy  land  often  gives,  but  that  I  think  is 
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now  poorer  than  ever ;  while,  the  trees,  that  is  the  pines,  which,  being 
now,  I  should  think,  about  seventy  years  old,  should  now  be  in  full  rich  growth, 
are  dying  at  the  top  already,  while  the  deciduous  trees  are  very  far  from  being 
what  they  should  be. 

This  has  been  deliberately  done — every  year  vast  quantities  of  leaves  have 
been  piled  in  heaps  and  burned,  leaving  behind,  for  manure  I  suppose  the  managers 
intended,  a  thin  layer  of  wretched  ashes.  The  real  manure  had,  of  course,  gone 
in  black  volumes  of  smoke  to  the  skiea  It  might  have  been  a  beautiful  sward 
dotted  here  and  there  with  magnificent  trees.  It  is  in  many  parts  as  bare  as  a 
Cumberland  side-hill.  Why,  putting  the  matter  of  leaves  to  one  side,  they 
brought  manure  there  by  the  thousand  cart  loads.  What  did  they  do  with  it  ? 
There  was,  where  beauty  most  was  wanted,  in  full  view  of  the  principal  building, 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  low  ground  backed  by  an  extensive  grove.  They  took 
all  this  manure,  with  a  vast  amount  of  other  earth,  mostly  rich,  and  filled  up  the 
hollow  level,  sodded  it  over  and  made  the  whole  thing  look  as  flat  as  a  Dutch 
garden  of  the  last  century.  Now,  the  vast  mass  of  earth  and  manure  with 
which  they  perpetrated  this  piece  of  vandalism  would,  if  properly  spread  and 
mingled  with  grass  seed,  have  fertilized  the  whole  park,  both  grass  and  trees. 
Nay,  if  all  these  years  they  had  simply  composted  the  leaves  and  spread  the 
compost,  that  would  have  done  as  much  for  them.  But  what  can  you  expect  ?  I 
have  seen  them  in  a  park  near  Toronto,  which,  left  alone,  would  have  been  a 
beautiful  one,  prune — actually  prune — beautiful  spreading  pine  trees,  sixty  feet 
high,  nearly  to  the  top. 


INFLUENCE  OF  ASPECT,  WINDS,  AND  SOIL,  ON  GROWTH  OF  TREES. 

The  influence  of  aspect  upon  the  growth  of  trees  depends  something  upon 

the  prevailing  winds  and  other  causes.     But  soil,  slope,  and  other  conditions 

being  otherwise  the  same,  we  may  state  the  effects  of  aspect  approximately  as 

follows : — 

The  northern  aspect  receives  no  sun,  or  but  obliquely,  according  to  the  angle 
of  elevation.  The  winds  are  colder  and  dryer,  and  generally  in  the  growing 
season  not  strong.  The  soil  retains  its  moisture,  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  is 
rapid.  The  trees  retain  a  more  regular  shape  and  their  tissues  are  softer.  The 
timber  is,  therefore,  not  as  strong,  but  it  is  very  well  adapted  to  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  later  vegetation  on  the  north  slope  delays  the  opening  of  buds, 
and  reduces  the  risk  from  late  spring  frosts ;  but  from  the  late  hardening  of 
summer  growth,  some  injury  may  occur  from  freezing  in  winter.  The  snow  lies 
longest  on  this  slope  which  very  materially  favors  forest  growth.  The  starting 
of  a  forest  by  seeding  is  more  easily  secured  on  a  north  slope  than  any  other. 
It  was  on  a  northern  slope  only  that  forest  seeds  sown  upon  the  damp  snows  in 
the  works  of  replanting  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Alps,  by  the  French 
Government,  were  found  to  succeed. 
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The  eastern  aspect  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  cool  morning 
Lours,  and  the  temperature  and  light  are  moderate.  The  winds  (in  the  United 
States)  are  often  damp,  especially  in  winter,  and  the  trees  seldom  become  loaded 
vith  ice,  except  when  ijie  eastern  winds  are  blowing.  The  soil  holds  its  moisture 
fairly,  and  the  timber  grows  well  and  acquires  medium  qualities  that  adapt  it  to 
the  greatest  variety  of  usea 

The  southern  aspect  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  and 
beat  are  both  intense.  It  is  liable  to  winds  and  storms  and  to  erosion  from 
rains,  because  from  the  heat  a  protecting  growth  of  herbage  is  less  liable  to  be 
found  on  the  soil.  The  trees  have,  on  the  whole,  a  slower  growth  and  less 
regular  form,  but  the  timber  is  firm,  heavy  and  strong,  well  adapted  for  building 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  Seeding  can  seldom  be  secured  on  an  open  expo- 
sure to  the  south  in  a  warm  climate,  and  trees  must  usually  be  set  and 
attended  with  greater  care. 

On  the  western  slope  the  sun  shines  obliquely,  but  in  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  and  in  our  Western  States,  vegetation  is  most  exposed  to  drying  south- 
westerly winds.  The  soil  is  liable  to  become  dry,  and  timber  is  of  relatively 
slower  growth  and  of  inferior  shape,  but  the  quality  in  the  main  is  good.  These 
difierences  are  often  but  shades  that  would,  at  times,  be  scarcely  observed, 
especially  in  isolated  hills;  but  at  other  times  would  be  strongly  marked, 
especially  when  a  long  trend  of  hills  or  mountains  gave  these  influences  their 
foil  effect,  and  would  be  most  apparent  when  the  slope  in  this  case  are  north  and 
south,  when  the  differences  amount  to  contrasts  that  would  attract  the  notice  of 
*  casual  observer. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  the  influence  of  aspect  upon  the  growth  of  the 
trees  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  prevailing  character  of  the  winds,  as 
to  whether  they  blow  from  the  sea  or  the  continent,  and  whether  they  have 
heen  deprived  of  their  moisture  by  passing  over  high  mountains.     It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  state  a  general  rule,  but,  as  a  general  fact,  the  firs,  pines, 
l&rch,  and  birch,  prosper  in  a  northern  aspect ;  the  locust,  beech,  hornbeam,  and 
birch  on  the  eastern  slope  ;  the  oak,  maple,  and  chestnut,  on  the  southern ;  and 
the  spruce,  oak,  beech,  and  hornbeam,  on  a  western  one.     It  is  probable  that  the 
effect  of  prevailing  winds  is  more  felt  than  the  differences  of  exposure  to  the 
sun,  unless  the  slope  be  so  steep  as  to  shade  the  surface.     The  authority  last 
cited  notices  a  difference  in  quality  of  the  wood,  according  to  the  exposure  in  which 
it  grows.     The  north-east,  east,  and  south,  are  the  best,  and  the  north-west  is  the 
poorest,  becaase  trees  growing  with  that  exposure  are  most  liable  to  injury  from  frost. 
The  quality  of  wood  is  also  influenced  by  climate  and  by  the  dryness  or 
humidity  of  the  soil.     Timber  grown  in  a  soil  where  there  is  stagnant  water  for 
&  part  of  the  year  is  apt  to  be  of  coarse,  loose,  and  spongy  texture,  and  weak  and 
lender  as  to  strength.     But  if  the  roots  are  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture, 
Tithont  excess  or  deficiency,  the  wood  is  dense,  hard,  and  elastic.     The  best 
qudity  of  wood  is  grown  on  good  soil  properly  drained.     Granitic  sand  or  gravel 
*ith  a  subsoil  whidi  the  roots  can  penetrate  and  from  which  they  can  obtain 
nourishment,  will  often  bear  timber  of  fine  quality,  even  where  the  surface  is  not 
profitable  for  agricultural  use.     The  oak  grown  in  a  thin  soil  upon  a  flat  rock  has 
osoally  a  large  percentage  of  sap-wood  and  a  little  fibre.     Timber  grown  in 
isolated  places  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  split  as  easily  as  that  grown  in  dense 
{'•rests.    Other  conditions  being  equal ;  the  density  of  wood  grown  in  the  south 
of  France  is  greater  than  that  from  the  northern  departments.    The  tropical 
voods  of  exogenous  families  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  by  their  great  weight, 
^is  drcnmstance  prevents  them  from  being  floated  upon  rivers  unless  buoyed 
op  by  air-vessels  or  other  means. 
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STAKING  TEANSPLANTED  TREES. 

Most  of  my  readers  can,  no  doubt,  stake  a  tree  properly,  but  still  it  is  a 
matter  conceminj;  which  there  is  often  something^  to  be  learned.  With  whatever 
you  support  a  tree  the  bark  is  likely  to  fray  or  chafe  at  the  point  of  junction. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  tie  it  so  tightly  that  it  can  do  neither,  but  then  there 
is  the  danger  in  a  short  time,  as  the  tree  grows,  of  the  bandage  becoming  so  tight 
as  to  stop  the  circulation  of  sap  and  injure  or  even  kill  the  tree.  My  own  method, 
where  an  ornamental  box  is  built  round  a  tree,  has  been,  inside  the  box  near  th& 
top,  to  put  a  board  across  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  larger  than  the  trunk.  The 
inside  of  this  should  be  protected,  or  rather  bound,  that  it  may  not  cut  the  bark, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  have  found  by  far  the  best  material  to  be  old  pieces  of 
rubber  hose  tacked  to  the  top  of  the  board,  passed  through  the  opening  and  then 
tacked  again  below.  Then,  as  the  tree  enlarges,  draw  the  two  parts  of  your 
board  farther  open  and  nail  them  afresh.  Of  course  the  board  must  be  in  two 
parts  or  you  could  not  have  got  it  there. 

Let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  reason  why,  especially  if  the  situation  be  at  all 
exposed,  the  tree  principally  needs  staking.  Say  the  young  tree  has  been  lately 
planted  and  has  much  of  a  head,  which,  by  the  way,  it  should  not  have.  When 
the  leaves  come  out  the  wind  will  have  power  upon  it.  It  will  then,  if  not  staked, 
waver  in  the  earth,  and  this  wavering  will  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  will  penetrate  deeply,  shake  the  roots  in  the  soil  and  more  or  les» 
delay  the  progress  of  their  growth.  For  the  field,  of  course,  less  expensive 
methods  of  staking  than  that  described  above  are  used.  The  following  article 
from  Mr.  Webster,  of  Wales,  describes  the  method  used  there,  a  place  where  they 
need  them.     Coming  along  the  sea-coast  there  every  tree  seems  to  lean : — 

Next  to  careful  planting  and  watering,  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance,, 
but  unfortunately  one  that  is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  is  the  efficient  staking  or 
otherwise  securing  of  large  transplanted  trees.  The  great  strain  and  consequent 
damage  to  the  roots  of  large  transplants  when  allowed  to  rock  about  with  every 
gust  of  wind,  is  not  only  highly  injurious,  but  in  viewing  the  matter  from  a 
point  of  neatness,  few  things  in  forestry  have  a  more  unsightly  or  neglected 
appearance  than  trees  almos*^^  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

Various  are  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  staking  or  tying  newly  trans- 
planted trees  which,  as  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule,  must 
to  a  great  extent  depend  on  the  size  of  the  plant  as  well  as  situation  and  exposure, 
thus  a  tree  four  feet,  six  feet,  or  even  eight  feet  in  height  may,  in  a  low-ljring 
sheltered  situation  be  perfectly  safe,  without  stake  or  tie  of  any  kind,  whereas- 
another  of  a  similar  size  growing  in  an  open  situation  and  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  district,  will  require  a  mooring  of  the  most  secure  descrip- 
tion, and  adjusted  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

For  trees  and  shrubs  up  to  six  feet  in  height,  a  strong  sharp-pointed  staJse 
should  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  within  six  inches  of  the  main  stem  and 
on  the  mjst  exposed  side.  The  stake  may  be  from  four  feet  to  five  feet  in  length, 
and  should  never  be  driven  perpendicularly  but  with  the  top  slightly  inclined 
from  the  tree  and  in  the  direction  from  which  the  prevailing  winds  blow.      A. 
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stout  ligature  of  some  kind,  such  as  tarred  rope  or  thick  bass  matting,  is  then 
passed  around  the  stem  of  the  tree  requiring  support,  at  from  three  to  four  feet 
from  the  ground  and  made  fast  to  the  stake  at  a  similar  height.  By  crossing  the 
tie  between  the  tree  and  stake  a  more  efficient  job  is  performed,  as  there  is  then 
less  room  for  the  tree  to  work  in  when  rocking  with  the  wind.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  nearer  the  stem  of  the  tree  the  stake  is  placed,  the  greater  the 
power  of  resistance  will  be.  Some  may  object  to  this  method  on  the  ground  that 
driving  a  stake  so  close  to  the  stem  must  injure  the  roots,  but  this  is  an  error, 
as  when  the  stake  is  well  pointed  and  carefully  driven  the  damage  is  inconsider- 
able, and  will  be  found  so  by  trj^ing  the  experiment.  The  above  method  has 
been  in  force  here  for  many  years,  and  I  need  hardly  add  has  been  productive  of 
the  most  satisfactory  resulte. 

When  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  over  six  feet  in  height  and  of  a  bushy  nature, 
stronger  moorings  than  that  just  described  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
following  plan  we  have  found  suitable  for  almost  any  emergency : — A  strong 
band  of  leather  or  several  plies  of  tarred  rope  is  placed  loosely  around  the  stem  of 
the  tree  to  be  staked,  and  at  say  three-quarters  its  height  Some  wires  (ordinary 
fencing  wire)  are  then  joined  to  this  collar,  two  on  the  most  exposed  side  and 
one  on  the  other,  and  made  fast  to  stout  stakes  driven  firmly  in  the  ground  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  stem  proportionate  to  the  tree's  height. 

A.  D.  WEBSTEa 


BIRDS  AS  DESTROYERS  OF  INSECTS. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  English  sparrow,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
does  annoy  some  horticulturists  and  pomologists.  I  am,  myself,  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  they  have  done  a  much  more  good  than  harm.  Every 
spring,  iadeed,  they  eat  off  the  tops  of  my  lettuce,  but  they  meddle  with  no 
other  vegetables,  and  I  easily  save  even  these  with  a  piece  of  light  gauze.  As 
for  insects,  I  have  watched  one  sparrow  in  an  afternoon  buzzing  along  the 
cracks  of  my  big  painted  fence  and  pulling  out  a  dozen  spiders  successively. 
Every  one  remembers  the  amoxint  of  filth  the  cobwebs  used  to  make^their  net- 
work crossed  every  doorway — but  they  are  no  trouble  now.  Then,  too,  were 
these  measuring  worms,  they  were  here  by  millions,  you  could  not  go  under  a 
tree  but  half-a-dozen  would  try  to  lower  themselves  on  to  you,  while  they  used 
to  swarm  over  the  currant  and  gooseberry  trees.  We  seldom  see  one  since  the 
sparrows'  advent. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  sparrow.     Our  fields  and  woods  were  once  populated 

with  beautiful  little  birds,  many  of  them  gay  of  plumage  and  pleasant  of  voice. 

They  sat  oa  the  rail  fences  as  you  walked  along,  and  sung  to  you  from  every 

tree.     These  birds  had  certainly  not  been  used  to  live  on  grain  and  fruit,  for 

they  had  been  native  in  the  land  long  before  any  one  grew  either  the  one  or 

the  other.     Why  could  we  not  have  left  them  alone?    The  farmer  does  not  think 

when  he  sends  his  boy  for  the  old  musket  to  shoot  a  few  little  birds  which  might 

possibly  in  the  year  do  him  twenty  cents'  worth  of  damage    that  he  is  teaching 
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the  boy  a  lesson  of  selfish  greediness  which  shall  indace  him  to  leave  the  old 
farm  and  the  old  man  to  their  own  devices,  as  soon  as  he  can  make  five  dollars, 
more  thereby. 

I  have  never  been  more  disgusted  than  by  seeing  the  young  men  of  two 
districts  engaging  in  what  they  call  a  shooting  match.  Each  party,  during  the 
day,  doing  their  best  to  destroy  the  hai-mless,  feathered  denizens  of  the  wilder- 
ness, till  at  night  every  feather  counts,  and  the  party  who  has  done  most  injury 
to  the  neighbourhood  has  won  the  prize.  You  can  see  the  game — a  heap  of  Uttle 
dead  birds  last  morning,  beautiful  and  bright,  the  chief  pleasure  of  wood  and 
meadow  to  every  sympathetic  mind.  They  are  now  a  bloody  and  useless  heap. 
But  for  such  selfish  tyranny,  providence  has  appointed  its  unerring  punishments. 

The  following  is  from  Marsh — "  Man  and  Nature  " : — 

"  An  unfortunate  and  popular  error,"  says  Marsh,  "  greatly  magnifies  the 
injury  done  to  the  crops  of  grain  and  leguminous  vegetables  by  wild  birds. 
Very  many  of  those  generally  supposed  to  consume  large  quantities  of  the  seed 
of  cultivated  plants,  really  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  insects,  and  frequent  the 
wheat  fields,  not  for  the  sake  ot  the  grain,  but  for  the  ^gs,  larvae  and  fly  of  the 
multiplied  tribes  of  insect  life,  which  are  so  destructi\  e  to  the  harvests.  Thia 
fact  has  been  so  well  established  by  the  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  great 
numbers  of  birds  in  Europe  and  New  England,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  doubt,  and  it  appears  highly  pi-obable  that  even  the 
species  which  consume  more  or  less  grain,  generally  make  amends  by  destroying 
insects  whose  ravages  would  have  been  still  more  injurious.  On  this  subject, 
we  have  much  more  evidence  besides  that  derived  from  dissection.  Direct  ob- 
servation has  shown,  in  many  instances,  that  the  destruction  of  wild  birds  has 
been  followed  by  a  great  multiplication  of  noxious  insects,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  latter  have  been  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  protection 
and  increase  of  the  birds  that  devour  them.  Many  interesting  facts  of  this 
nature  have  been  collected  by  professed  naturalists,  but  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  few  taken  from  familiar  and  generally  accessible  sources." 

The  following  extract  is  from  Michelet,  L'Oisean,  pp.  169,  170 : — "The 
stingy  farmer — an  epithet  justly  and  feelingly  bestowed  by  Virgil.  Avaricious, 
blind,  indeed,  who  proscribes  the  birds — those  destroyers  of  insects,  those  de- 
fenders of  his  harvests.  Not  a  grain  for  the  creature  which,  during  the  rains 
of  winter,  hunts  the  future  insect,  finds  out  the  nests  of  the  larvae,  examines, 
turns  over  every  leaf,  and  destroys  every  day  thousands  of  incipient  caterpillars. 
But  sacks  of  corn  for  the  mature  insect,  whole  fields  for  the  grasshopper,  which 
the  birds  would  have  made  war  upon.  With  eyes  fixed  upon  his  furrow,  upon 
the  present  moment  only,  without  seeing  and  without  foreseeing,  blind  to  the 
great  harmony  which  is  never  broken  with  impunity,  he  has  everywhere  de- 
manded or  approved  laws  for  the  extermination  of  that  necessary  ally  of  his 
toil — the  insectivorous  bird.  And  the  insect  has  well  avenged  the  bird.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  revoke,  in  haste,  the  proscription.  In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
for  instance,  a  price  was  set  on  the  head  of  the  martin ;  it  disappeared  and  the 
grasshopper  took  possession  of  the  island,  devouring,  withering,  scorching  with 
a  biting  drought,  all  that  they  did  not  consume.  In  North  America  it  has  been 
the  same  with  the  starling,  the  protector  of  Indian  com.  Even  the  sparrow, 
which  really  does  attack  grain,  but  which  protects  it  still  more,  the  pilferer,  the 
outlaw  loaded  with  abuse  and  smitten  with  curses;  it  has  been  found  in 
Hungary  that  they  were  likely  to  perish  without  him ;  that  he  alone  could  sus- 
ain  the  mighty  war  against  the  beetles,  and  the  thousand  winged  enemies  that 
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swarm  in  ihe  lowlands.  They  have  revoked  the  decree  of  banishmeDi,  recalled 
in  baste  this  valiant  militia,  which,  though  deficient  in  discipline,  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  salvation  of  the  country." 

"Not  long  since,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen  and  in  the  valley  of  Mou- 
ville,  the  blackbird  was  for  some  time  proscribed.  The  beetles  profited  well  by 
this  proscription;  their  larvae,  infinitely  multiplied,  carried  on  their  subterranean 
labours  with  such  success,  that  a  meadow  was  shown  me,  the  surface  of  which 
was  completely  dried  up,  every  herbaceous  root  was  consumed,  and  the  whole 
grassy  mantle,  easily  loosened,  might  have  been  rolled  up  and  carried  away  like 
a  carpet." 

TREE  SHELTER  FOR  FARMS. 

An  English  opinion,  stated  in  "  Woods  and  Forests,"  says:  "  I  quite  agree  with 
your  remarks  last  week  on  this  subject.  A  narrow  strip  of  wood  left  on  the  crest 
of  the  hills,  and  on  the  north  and  west  lines  of  many  farms,  would  pay  a  large 
interest  by  the  increase  of  the  crops  which  would  result  from  such  shelter  on 
the  remainder  of  the  farm.  Where  the  woods  have  been  cut  away,  I  think  it 
would  pay  well  to  plant  these  strips,  and  by  good  care,  to  promote  their  growth 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Quick-growing  species  in  this  case  should  be  selected, 
such  as  chestnuts,  maples  and  poplars.  I  have,  for  several  years,  allowed  all 
young  trees  growing  along  the  fences,  to  grow.  I  have  trimmed  them,  and  quite 
a  number  of  them  have  grown  so  rapidly,  that  I  have  trees  which  will  soon  be 
good  to  cut  for  rails,  posts  or. wood-  They  take  no  room,  shelter  the  field,  and 
give  some  shade  for  cattle." 

This  opinion  is  now  becoming  prevalent  in  Ontario.  In  travelling  through 
the  country  of  late  years,  I  find  everywhere  lines  of  trees  being  planted  along 
the  road-sides  and  the  dividing  fences  of  farms.  So  far  as  this  can  do  it  with- 
in the  next  twenty  years,  we  shall  see  much  of  Ontario  sheltered  by  lines  of 
trees,  and  those  who  have  neglected  it  until  then,  noticing  the  undoubted  benefits, 
will  be  busy  planting  and  regretting  the  time  they  have  allowed  to  elapse  before 
doing  so.  In  planting  trees  along  roads,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 
they  should  be  confined  to  the  north  side,  in  order  that  having  the  south  sun 
they  may  dry  the  sooner  after  rain.  Some  indeed  object  to  trees  along  the  road 
or  fences  either,  and  would  have  nothing  but  wire,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
snow  drifting  into  the  road.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  where  wind- 
breaks are  frequent  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  the  winds  will  be  greatly 
checked.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  summer 
is  veiy  pleasant  while  travelling  on  the  roads.  Again,  the  soil  is  a  question  of 
consideration.  I  remember  when  my  road  to  market  laid  through  seventeen 
miles  of  second  growth  trees  on  either  side,  not  tall,  but  tall  enough  to  thoroughly 
shade  the  roads.  The  shade,  however,  never  seemed  to  make  the  roads  bad.  It 
was  a  sandy,  gravelly  soil,  and  soon  dried  up.  But  the  day  of  dependence  on 
mud  roads  in  Ontario  ought  soon  to  pass  by.  There  is  plenty  of  stone  and 
gravel  in  the  country  to  make  good  roads,  (and  once  well  made  they  last  a  long 
time).    I  know  places  in  England  where  the  paved  stone  roads,  made  by  the 
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Second  Roman  legion  two  thousand  years  ago,  haye  been  used  ever  since,  and 
some  of  them  are  good  roads  still.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  remembered 
concerning  these  roads.  They  pass  through  a  deep  forest,  which  catches  and 
holds  the  rain.  Had  they  been  in  the  open  ground  they  would  have  been  torn 
up  by  floods  long  ago.  Farmers,  again,  are  apt  to  call  themselves  too  poor  to 
make  good  roads.  In  America  we  are  too  apt  to  think  that  land  will  last  for 
ever  without  manuring.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  field  rich ;  the  next  thing 
is  to  prevent  the  rich  land  from  washing  away.  Nothing  will  do  this  but 
shelter.  It  is  asked :  Why  do  not  the  prairie  lands  lose  their  fertility  ?  They 
do  lose  it.  When  forty  years  ago  I  passed  through  Illinois  and  Iowa,  everybody 
thought  they  would  get  a  hundred  bushels  an  acre  of  com.  I  passed  the  same 
fields  a  year  or  two  since,  and  they  were  not  getting  half  that  amount.  Much 
of  their  soil  had  gone  into  the  Mississippi.  They  have  had  plenty  of  time  since 
to  shelter  their  fields  well,  but  instead,  they  have  made  little  more  than  a 
commencement. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  TREE  LEAVES. 

An  English  writer  gives  the  following  idea,  which  will  be  found  to  have 
some  connection  wth  the  foregoing  paragraph : — 

"  The  leaves  of  trees  seem  destined  by  nature,  to  perform  two  essential 
functions ;  first,  strong  to  inhale  during  hot  and  dry  weather,  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  during  the  night,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
perspiration  of  the  preceding  day;  and  secondly,  to  receive  the  juices  propelled 
to  them  from  the  root,  and,  as  secreting  organs,  to  prepare  and  elaborate  the  sap 
so  received,  to  fit  it  for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  all  the  woody  parts  of 
the  plant.  Hence  every  branch,  according  to  its  size,  after  appropriating  to  its 
own  use  what  is  necessary,  oends  down  the  residue  to  the  stem  and  roots  for 
their  enlargement,  as  well  as  for  the  multiplication  of  the  roots,  which  may  be 
proved  from  the  roots  of  every  tree  being  in  the  ratio  of  its  branches.  Thus 
every  part  of  the  plant  acts  and  re-acts ;  the  branches  are  augmented  by  the 
roots,  and  the  roots  by  the  branches.  Pontey,  a  high  authority  in  arboriculture, 
and  others,  consider  that  the  principal  use  of  the  leaves  is  to  attract  the  sap  up- 
wards, and  that  tapering  stems  are  occasioned  by  branches  obstructing  the  ascent 
of  the  sap,  and  also  applying  it  to  their  own  use,  thus  preventing  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  stem  upwards;  so  that,  according  to  their  ideas,  if  the  lower 
branches  are  removed,  a  greater  portion  of  sap  will  go  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
stem  above." 

Whoever  reads  the  foregoing  paragraph  carefully,  will  understand  why  rows 
of  trees,  though  valuable  for  shelter,  never  can  produce  timber.  They  branch 
out,  as  is  their  nature,  and  each  branch,  as  is  well  explained  above,  prevents  the 
stem  from  growing  so  large  above  itself  as  it  would  otherwise  do.  For  this 
reason,  where  trees  are  set  closely  in  plantations,  which  prevents  the  growth  of 
he  lower  branches,  the  trees  acquire  a  tall,  straight  stem,  clear  of  knots  and 
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making  good  timber.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  altogether  a  different  tree.  In  the 
open  field,  by  itself,  a  maple  tree  will  run  to  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  will 
be  thick  set,  with  branches  almost  from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  and  they  will 
spread  forty  feet.  If  you  come  to  cut  it  down  you  will  find  very  little  timber  in 
the  tree  beside  branchwood,  which  does,  indeed,  make  good  fuel  The  same  tree 
in  a  forest  or  plantation  would  be  without  branches,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground,  after  which  it  would  have  a  spreading  head  above,  and  the 
trunk  should  yield  clear  timber  all  the  way  to  the  branches.  Granting  that  the 
two  trees  had  been  planted  fifty  years,  the  second  should  be  two  feet  or  more 
through  at  its  base. 


THE    BLACK    WALNUT. 

Many  enquiries  are  made  yearly  concerning  the  methods  of  growing  the 
black  walnat,  and  also  as  to  whether  it  wiU  flourish  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Ontario.  The  black  walnut  was,  in  its  native  foiests,  seldom  seen  much  north 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  line.  Many,  however,  have  planted  it  north  of  that — 
I  have  known  it  to  do  well  near  Collingwood.  The  question,  however,  can  only 
be  tiolved  by  the  establishment  of  a  plantation — isolated  trees  give  no  data  what- 
ever. I  should  not,  however,  recommend  expensive  experiments  being  made  with 
it  far  north  of  its  old  position.  In  the  southern  part  of  Ontario  it  grows  well, 
but  I  know  of  no  large  plantations.  In  the  States,  where  the  climate  was  pretty 
nearly  that  of  our  own  Welland,  I  have  seen  many  thousand  trees  set  in  planta- 
tions ten  feet  apart.  These  had  grown  in  forty  years  to  trees  over  eighty  feet  in 
height,  thirty  inches  through  at  the  base  and  fifty  feet  up  to  the  branches.  They 
would  not  make  good  furniture  timber,  I  was  informed,  for  twenty  years  more, 
when  it  was  expected  they  would  realize  very  lai^  sums.  The  walnuts  should 
be  piled  in  sand  or  in  litter  all  winter  where  they  will  freeze.  By  planting  time 
mthe  spring  many  will  have  sprouted,  which  should  be  planted  in  one  place  and 
those  which  have  not  in  another.  We  have  many  trees  in  Canada,  however,  such 
as  the  cherry  and  the  ash,  which  will  stand  a  northern  climate  much  better  and 
grow  to  valuable  timber  in  half  the  time. 

The  following  pieces  on  black  walnut  from  "  Woods  and  Forests,"  are 
valuable : — 

Having  cultivated  this  tree  in  Austria,  and  also  witnessed  its  growth  from 
the  present  time  backwards  for  sixty  years,  my  mite  of  information  in  reference 
to  it  may  by  of  some  use  to  such  of  your  readers  interested  in  forest  planting. 
Our  stock  was  raised  annually  from  seed  collected  from  the  older  trees.  They 
begin  to  bear  in  their  tenth  year.  The  seed  was  thrown  into  a  heap  to  rot  the 
outer  fleshy  envelope ;  it  was  then  put  into  a  cellar  during  October,  and  placed 
in  layers  in  moderately  dry  white  sand  ;  but  the  sand  is  immaterial,  earth  answers 
the  same  purpose  equally  well. 
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In  spring,  when  $«ood  planting  «reather  sets  in,  the  seeds  were  earefully  gone 
oyer;  those  that  had  sprouted  were  planted  in  nursery  lines,  nine  inches  apart  in  beds 
conveniently  broad  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  the  unsprouted  ones  were  planted 
the  same  distances  apart  later.  In  view  of  frosty  nights  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  protect  the  tender  plumules  with  a  little  dry  litter,  but  the  nnsprooted  oii«& 
did  not  need  this  protection.  The  growth  the  first  year  would  average  over  Ij^ 
feet  in  good  ground.  Early  in  the  following  spring  the  young  plants  were  care- 
fully dug  out  and  planted  at  distances  of  two  feet  between  the  rows  and  one 
foot  apart  in  the  rows  ;  after  that  biennial  removals  WM-e  sufficient  till  they  wer» 
large  enough  to  plant  out  permanently. 

In  the  case  of  forest  planting  we  found  it  to  be  best  to  allow  the  peasants  to  tak& 
over  a  piece  of  land  intended  for  a  plantation  rent  free,  and  cultivate  it  for  two 
years  with  maize,  gourds,  sugar  beets  or  potatoes.  This  was  generally  dug  with 
the  spade,  and  kept  very  clean,  thereby  bringing  the  soil  into  good  tilth  for  the 
trees  intended  to  be  planted.  The  seed  was  then  put  in  as  before,  but  at  four 
feet  intervals.  In  average  ground,  kept  clean  for  the  first  two  years,  the  tree* 
attained  a  height  of  ten  feet  in  five  years,  and  during  that  time  received  one 
pruning  off  of  the  lower  laterals.  With  judicious  thinning  out  as  time  went  on 
the  trees  grew  quickly,  and  have  straight  stems  which  do  not  branch  out  into  a 
head  much  under  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

I  found  that  they  did  well  on  land  flooded  annually  from  a  neighboring 
stream  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  They  grew  equally  well  on  unflooded 
land,  but  not  in  that  which  was  sandy,  very  dry,  or  poor  in  quality.  Some  of  the 
best  timber  grew  in  swampy  river  deposit  with  standing  water  just  about  three 
feet  under  the  surface.  I  may  add  that  the  seed  should  be  obtained  during  the 
autumn. 

'   Now  that  the  subject  of  profitaUe  tree  p1<uiting  is  creating  a  good  deal  of 

attention  in  this  country,  the  remarks  in  "Woods  and  Forests"  respecting  the 

merits  of  the  black  walnut  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  on  th& 

look-out  for  information  with  regard  to  the  most  profitable  trees  to  plant.     The 

following  extract  from  the  Chicago  Tvmea  shows  conclusively  the  demand,  value,. 

and  scarcity  of  this  tree  in  the  States : — 

Black  walnut  has  disappeared  in  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in 
which  it  was  once  plentiful  First,  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  stripped,  then  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  The  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  this  wood  during 
the  past  three  years  attests  its  scarcity,  while  parties  of  men  who  are  going 
through  the  States  whose  trees  are  gone,  pulling  up  stumps  to  be  used  for  veneers, 
show  how  difficult  it  has  proved  to  be  to  find  a  substitute  for  this  wood,  with  its 
even  grain,  dark  finish,  and  freedom  from  warping.  Cherry  stained  black  has 
been  tried,  but  no  stain  lasts,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Bouille,  the  greatest 
master  of  cabinet-work  that  ever  lived,  utterly  refused  to  work  in  cherry,  and 
preferred  to  deal  patiently  but  for  all  time  with  the  great  difficulties  of  ebony. 
Until  the  young  walnut  groves,  which  are  being  planted  in  all  directions,  begin  to 
famish  a  supply,  however,  some  substitute  must  bo  found." 

Americans  are  evidently  alive  to  the  want,  and  have  already  set  to 
work  to  plant  the  tree  extensively  with  a  view  to  meet  the  continuous  and 
increasing  demand,  and  doubtless  at  the  same  time  with  the  idea  of  a  good  invest- 
ment, with  a  quick  and  profitable  return  for  capital  laid  out  in  planting.  It 
appears  that  no  other  timber  has  been  found  as  yet  to  be  a  substitute  for  this 
walnut.  The  above  I  think  is  strong  evidence  that  the  black  walnut  ought  to  be 
planted  n  this  country  freely  as  a  tree  for  future  commerce. 
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BLACK   BIRCH. 

"The  black  birch,  which  is  rapidly  coming  in  favour,  is  a  close-grained  and 
very  handsome  wood,  and  can  be  easily  stained  to  resemble  walnut  exactly.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  work,  and  is  suitable  for  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  purposes  to- 
wmch  black  walnut  is  at  present  applied.  Birch  is  much  the  same  color  as 
cherry,  but  the  latter  wood  is  now  scarce,  and  consequently  dear.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  cherry  at  fifty  dollars  a  thousand  feet,  while  birch  can  be  had  at  any 
saw-mill  at  very  much  less  indeed.  When  properly  stained,  it  is  almost  imposKible 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  it  and  walnut,  as  it  is  susceptible  of  a 
beautiful  polish,  equal  to  any  wood  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  wood  of  different  sections.  Where  the  land 
is  high  and  dry,  the  wood  is  firm  and  clear,  but  if  the  land  is  low  and  wet 
the  wood  has  a  tendency  to  be  soft  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  In  all  the  northern 
regions  it  can  be  found  in  great  abundance,  and  as  the  tree  grows  to  such  a 
great  size,  little  trouble  is  experienced  in  procuring  it  in  large  quantities. 

The  foregoing,  from  a  Toronto  paper,  is  correct  in  most  particulars.     Birch, 

however,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  many  a  northern  forest,  is  in  no  such  abundance 

as  the  woods  to  which  in  other  days  we  used  to  apply  that  term.    The  wooda 

yet  remaining  to  the  north  are  noi/  such  as  we  de.stroyed  to  make  our  Ontario 

farms.     For  instance,  I  have  seen  many  a  maple  forest — ^many  a  long  stretch 

where  nothing  grew  but  beech,  but  I  never  found  a  forest  of  birch.     In  the 

northern  regions,  say  near  the  Magnetawan,  or  in  the   Nipissing  Territory,  you 

will  every  here  and  there  meet  with  an  immense  birch  tree — ^nothing  like  the 

small  spreading  birch  trees  we  see  in  streets  or  parks,  but  three  feet  or  more 

through  the  trunk,  and  rising  to  a  great  height.     Much  might  be  culled  from 

these  forests  and  should  be,  as  it  is  mature.     One  common  use  to  which  it  is  put, 

which  meets  every-one's  eye,  is  our  perforated  chair  seats.     These  are  not  of 

one  but  of  three  thicknesses,  the  centre  one  laid  crossways  of  the  grain. 


TREES   AND   EAIN. 

"Woods  and  Forests"  gives  a  short  but  valuable  article  on  trees  and  rain  : — 

"In  Italy  the  clearing  of  the  Apennines  is  believed  to  have  seriously  altered 
the  climate  of  the  Po  vauey ;  and  now  the  African  sirocco,  never  known  to  the 
armies  of  ancient  Rome,  breathes  its  hot  blighting  breath  over  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  in  the  territory  of  Parma.  The  similar  removal  of  the  pine  forests  near 
Ravenna,  about  twenty  miles  loiu^,  induced  the  same  desolate  wind,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  wood  had  been  allowed  to  grow  again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
France,  the  removal  of  the  old  forests  of  the  Vosges  sensibly  deteriorated  the 
climate  on  the  plains  of  Alsace ;  and  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  the  ancient  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  of  Cervennes  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  left  the  large  and 
rich  tracts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  exposed  to  the  steady  violence  of  the 
mistral  (or  north-west  wind)  before  which  the  area  of  olive  culture  has  retreated 
many  leagues;  the  orange  is  confined  to  a  few  sheltered  points  on  the  coast,  and 
fruit  trees  can  hardly  be  reared  in  places  where  they  were  at  one  time  prolific 
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The  curtailment  of  the  rainfall  is  a  well  known  consequence  of  the  disappearance 
of  forests.  In  Egypt,  where,  during  the  French  occupation,  in  1798,  not  a  drop 
of  rain  fell  for  sixteen  months,  and  where  from  time  immemorial,  the  country  has 
been  a  rainless  bed  of  sand,  Mohamed  Ali,  by  planting  his  millions  of  fig  and 
orange  trees,  has  seen  his  country  blessed,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  several 
inches." 


FORESTRY    IN    AMERICA. 

"  It  costs  a  very  great  sum  of  money,"  says  an  American  paper,  "  to  plant  and 
cultivate  even  a  thousand  acres  of  white  pine  trees,  yet  a  thousand  acres  of  white 
pine,  if  planted  this  year,  could  not,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  keep  a  single 
second  or  third  class  mill  in  Michigan  running  half  a  year,  so  enormous  id  the 
consumption  of  timber  in  this  country.  If  the  native  forests,  which  are  sure  to 
disappear  shortly  unless  a  diflferent  policy  is  pursued,  are  to  be  replaced  by  forests 
reared  by  human  hands,  vast  capital  and  enormous  energy  must  be  expended  in 
the  undertaking,  our  great  supply  of  timber  must  be  drawn  from  the  native 
forests  as  long  as  any  native  forests  remain  upon  any  part  of  this  continent. 
Hence  it  is  the  native  forests  which  demand  the  attention  of  legislators  and  the 
public.  They  should  be  protected  to  the  utmost  from  destruction  by  fire ;  they 
should  be  made  by  law  as  secure  a  property  to  hold  as  the  nature  of  such 
property  will  allow.  Great  fortunes  have  been  made  by  holding  forest  property, 
and  stiU  greater  ones  are  to  be  made  if  the  danger  from  fire  and  the  burdens  of 
taxation  can  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits.  Some  of  the  state  legislators 
are  already  looking  after  these  two  things." 

What  the  United  States  must  now  look  to  are  are  the  pine  trees  of  the 

Southern  States,  and  the  Redwood,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Pacific  slopes.    The  great 

forests  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  so  largely  used  up  that  many  wood 

working  industries,  some  of  which  were  thought  to  be  secure  in  a  supply  of  timber 

for  centuries,  are  proposing  to  leave  them  for  the  South  or  West. 


NEGLECTING  YOUNG  TREES. 

"  I  have  lately,  writes  a  gentleman  in  Wood  and  Forest,  been  looking  over 
some  old  bills  which  I  have  had  from  various  nurserymen,  and  am  astonished  to  find 
the  quantities  of  pines  and  other  specimen  trees  which  I  have  had  from  them 
during  these  last  dozen  years ;  and  where  are  they  now  ?  Some  few  have  been 
destroyed  by  ground  game ;  but  the  main  quantity  having  been  guarded,  where 
lost,  have  been  choked  by  the  grass  and  branches.  You  come  upon  a  suitable 
place  for  a  specimen  and  get  a  pine  or  a  Wellingtonia,  as  the  case  may  be,  out  of 
your  little  nursery,  which  no  estate  should  be  without,  and  think  to  yourself, 
'  Now,  I'll  look  aiter  this  tree  and  see  that  it  gets  fair  play.'  A  couple  of  years 
pass  and  accidentally  you  tread  the  same  path.  Your  memory  is  jogged  by  seeing 
either  a  brown,  dead  stem,  or  a  poor  creature  struggling  for  its  life  in  the  midst 
of  a  mass  of  brambles,  growing  all  the  more  luxuriantly  for  the  stirring  of  the 
ground.  I  intend,  in  future,  to  keep  a  book,  enter  all  specimen  trees  in  it, 
marked  when  and  where  planted,  and  have  them  looked  to  twice  a  summer." 
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On  all  our  country  roads,  and  on  many  a  farm,  we  see  young  trees  to  which, 
this  will  apply.  They  are  not  here,  however,  so  likely  to  be  choked  with  weeds  ; 
it  is  the  burning  sun  cmd  the  dry  weather  which  destroy  our  planted  out  tree» 
by  tens  of  thousands.  Mulching  them  when  planted  with  straw  or  litter,  held 
in  place  by  stones,  if  necessary,  or  stirring  the  earth  around  the  tree  as  wide  aa 
the  branches,  twice  in  the  summer,  would  save  them  all. 


VALUE  OF  MOUNTAIN  FORESTS. 

The  following  article  from  the  report  of  J.  B.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Commissioner 

of  Forests  for  New  Hampshire,  applies  with  much  force  to  some  parts  of  Ontario 

where  we   have   many   mountainous   districts  of   land,  as   well   as  many  flat 

districts,  or  both  intermixed,  which  should  be  preserved,  partly  that  they  are  at 

the  head  waters  of  streams,  partly  that  they  are  mostly  of  land  which,  after 

a  few  years'  cropping,  will  give  little  value  to  the  farmer.     I  have  previously 

endeavored  to  state  most  of  the.  ideas  given  below  to  my  readers,  but  some  years 

ago,  and  in  this  differing  style  they  may  be  more  effective : — 

The  first  and  most  important  function  of  mountain  forests  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mountains  themselves  by  clothing  them  with  soil  The  relation  of 
mountain  forests  to  the  soil  out  of  which  they  grow  is  curious  and  interesting. 
The  soil  now  produces  the  trees,  but  the  forest  has  produced  the  soil  which  now 
nourishes  it.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  soil  on  the  mountains  of 
New^  Hampshire,  nor  on  any  portion  of  the  Appalachian  system — when  the 
mountains  were  only  ridges,  slopes,  and  summits  of  bare  rock.  They  were  com- 
posed wholly  of  mineral  substances,  of  matter  entirely  inert  and  incapable  of 
supplying  food  to  vegetable  organisms.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  soil  on  the 
rocKS  of  the  whole  region,  and  no  vegetable  growth  of  any  kind.  Then,  when 
conditions  permitted,  nature  began  a  new  order  of  things  here  with  some  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life  resembling  the  lichen.s  of  our  time.  Some  of 
these  could  grow  here  and  there  on  the  rocks,  and  whatever  could  grow  would 
die  and  decay,  but  would  not  wholly  perish.  Some  slight  particles  of  its  fibre  oi 
substance  would  remain  undestroyed  through  all  the  changes  of  decomposition,, 
and  in  the  course  of  centuries  or  thousands  of  years,  a  thin  film  of  soil  was 
accamulated  here  and  there,  sufficient  to  nourish  vegetation  of  a  little  higher 
character  and  organization  than  had  belonged  to  the  pioneer  organisms. 

How  great  the  distance  from  that  far  beginning  to  the  first  tree !  And  very 
poor  and  inferior  trees  the  earliest  ones  were  when  they  did  appear,  compared 
with  those  which  make  our  forests  now  ;  but  they  were  the  best  that  the  still 
scanty  soil  would  sustain.  Ever  since  the  leaves  of  the  first  trees  began  to  fall 
the  trees  have  been  slowly  adding  to  the  deposit  of  soil  which  now  covers  the 
rocks,  and  which  has  reached  the  depth  and  productive  potency  required  to 
sustain  the  noble  forests  of  our  own  time. 

The  great  stratum  of  fertile,  life-producing  soil  which  now  lies  folded  around 
the  shoulders  of  the  hills  is  the  result  and  accumulation  of  patient  ages  of 
dendral  toiL  Nature  has  wrought  incessantly,  through  mighty  cycles  of  time,  to 
dothe  the  desert  rocks  with  life  and  beauty,  and  in  the  untainted  air  of  these 
lofty  slopes  and  plateaus  she  now  grows   forests  which  are  like  the  colunmed 
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-aisles  of  vast  cathedrals.  Ships  which  cleave  the  waves  of  every  sea  ;  aiid  the 
cottages  and  palaces  of  mighty  cities,  with  myriads  of  structures  for  man's 
varied  industries,  have  been  builded  of  materials  supplied  by  our  mountain 
forests.  The  superior  quality  of  the  timber  now  grown,  and  the  vast  quantities 
in  which  it  is  produced,  are  effects  of  the  wonderful  fertility  which  the  soil  has 
-attained.  It  is  richer  than  ever  before,  but  it  has  not  reached  the  limit  of 
possible  productiveness.  There  is  no  such  limit,  indeed,  and  if  our  mountain 
forests  were  rightly  managed  they  would  forever  increase  in  fertility,  and  the 
quality  of  their  timber  would  be  thereby  gradually  improved. 

A  forest  is  the  only  crop,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  can  be  produced  perpetuallv 
■on  the  same  ground  without  diminishing  in  any  degree  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  forest  not  only  does  not  impoverish  the  soil  out  of 
which  it  grows,  but  that  it  actually  enriches  it.  .As  the  soil  is  thus  improved  it 
responds  by  producing  superior  timber.  A  monntain  forest  would  yield  better 
timber,  and  more  of  it,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  uf  proper  management 
than  at  the  beginning,  and  proper  management  means  and  includes  the  cutting 
of  every  tree  when  it  reaches  its  best  estate. 

Farming  in  Mountain  Bbgions. 

The  entire  effort  at  farming  in  mountain  forest-regions  in  this  country  is 
often  a  most  destructive  and  suicidal  mistake.  Much  of  the  ground  that  has 
been  cleared  for  cultivation  in  such  regions  is  so  steep  that  if  forest-conditions 
are  once  destroyed  upon  it  the  soil  is  certain  to  be  washed  away.  It  has  always 
been  manifest  to  intelligent  observers  that  such  land  is  suited  to  the  perpetual 

f)roduction  of  timber,  and  of  that  crop  alone.  In  many  instances  in  our  state 
and  has  been  cleared  and  "  farmed  "  with  very  slight  returns,  which  would  be 
much  more  valuable  than  it  now  is  if  it  were  still  clothed  with  forest.  The 
yield  of  farm  product  in  such  cases  is  scanty  and  uncertain.  In  some  places  the 
land  is  too  high  and  cold  for  successful  cultivation.  There  are  frosts  late  in 
spring  and  early  in  autumn,  and  sometimes  in  every  month  of  the  brief  summer, 
and  the  soil  is  soon  exhausted.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  an 
instance  of  more  obvious  natural  adaption  to  the  particular  function  than  our 
whole  mountain  forest-region  exhibits  in  its  fitness  for  permanent  forest-growth 
cmd  its  unfitness  for  any  permanent  beneficial  use  after  forest-conditions  have 
been  fully  destroyed.  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  some  of  our  "  aban- 
doned farms  "  had  never  been  cleared.  In  some  parts  of  our  country  vast  values 
have  been  permanently  blotted  out  by  clearing  and  cultivating  mountain  land, 
and  those  States  will  be  poorer  for  all  time  to  come  by  reason  of  the  resulting 
destruction  and  removal  of  the  soil  of  considerable  areas  of  their  mountedn 
regions. 

Ruin  by  Fire. 

The  most  fatal  agency  in  destroying  the  soil  of  a  mountaJn  forest-country, 
and  in  wrecking  the  mountains  themselves,  is  that  of  fire,  and  in  the  history  of 
most  mountain  forest-regions  the  operation  of  this  agency  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  attempts  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Ill 
various  regions  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  system  many  of  the  farms  have 
been  cleared  simply  by  burning  the  timber  and  brush  left  on  a  tract  after  it  has 
been  lumbered  over,  and  the  first  crop  is  planted  in  the  ashes.  In  a  few  years 
the  soil  is  exhausted  or  washed  away,  and  the  farmer  goes  a  little  further  up  or 
down  the  valley,  or  across  the  stream  which  runs  through  it,  and  repeats  the 
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T ration.  But  the  injury  to  the  mountains  which  is  caused  bj  the  destruction 
the  soQ  of  these  limited  tracts  whidi  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation  is 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  losses  which  have  resulted  from  the  forest-fires 
havi^their  origin  in  these  clearings. 

When  we  consider  the  rapidly  increasing  density  of  the  population  of  our 
country,  and  the  great  advance  in  the  value  of  all  fertile  lands,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  States,  it  is  obvious  that  the  complete  destruction  of  the  soil  of  any 
considerable  area  is  a  very  serious  matter.  There  are  few  kinds  of  losses  or 
misfortunes  affecting  property  which  are  so  calamitous  as  this.  It  is  a  crime 
against  posterity,  a  permanent  subtraction  from  the  wealth  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  country.  The  soil  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  country  itself.  A  burned 
<!ity  can  be  rebuilt,  and  the  system  of  insurance  distributes  the  loss  widely.  But 
there  is  no  insurance  on  the  soil  of  our  mountain  forests,  and  when  it  is  once 
dioroughly  burned  it  will  require  mighty  cycles  of  time  to  restore  it.  Its  pro- 
ducing capacity  for  ages,  and  all  the  "  promise  and  potency "  of  a  perpetual 
snocession  of  valuable  crops,  are  at  once  reduced  to  nothingness. — From,  the 
Report  of  J.  B.  Harrison,  Cowmiaaioner  of  Forests  for  New  Hampshi/re. 


FORESTS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 

Bt  Dk.  Bryce,  Toronto,  Secretary  Ontario  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oenllemen  of  the  Association : — From  the  earliest 
times  that  the  phenomena  of  dimate  have  been  observed,  w&  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  forests  has  been  remarked  as  pro- 
ducing influences,  which  have  had  their  effects  upon  the  salubrity  of  different 
localities ;  and,  in  the  warmer  countries  of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
deities  of  the  woods  and  groves  stood  in  high  favor  with  their  devoted 
vorshippers. 

The  people  of  more  recent  centuries,  too,  have  not  been  blind  to  the  protec- 
tive influence  of  forests ;  but  it  has,  until  very  recent  years,  been  difficult  for  the 
energetic  settlers  who  have  had  to  hew  out  for  themselves  homes  from  the  forest 
primeval,  to  view  the  sturdy  forest  trees  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  their 
natural  enemies. 

Indeed,  it  yet  seems  hard  for  us,  as  w6  visit  our  frontier  settlements  and 
see  the  small  clearances  and  limited  sources  of  income  which  the  settler 
possesses,  not  to  sympathise  with  him  in  his  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  view 
with  calm  indifference  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  woods,  which,  in  older 
settled  portions  of  the  continent,  are  coming  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  regard 
akin  to  reverence.  To  most  of  us  the  value  of  our  forests,  as  direct  revenue 
producers,  must  naturally  appeal  first,  while  to  many  others  their  indirect 
value  from  the  influence  they  exert  on  agricultural  productiveness  will  appear 
important ;  but  few,  indeed,  have  carefully  considered  how  far-reaching  are  the 
influences  which  their  existence  or  their  non-existence  may  exert  upon  the  public 
health  Some  few  months  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  briefly  introduce  the  subject 
of  " The  Preservation  of  our  Forests  a  National  Sanitary  Need"  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Health  then  in  session  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
at  a  time  when  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  were  in  danger,  and  when  in  nome 
of  the  Gulf  States,  destruction  had  visited  extensive  areas  of  country.  The 
Conference,  and  notably  those  delegates  from  the  South-Western  States,  realizing 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  adopted  strong  resolutions  expressing  their  views, 
-ud  forwarded  them  to  Federal  and .  State  authorities,  urging  the  adoption  of 

*  Be»d  at  the  meethig  of  Uie  AmericMi  Voroebrj  Assoouitioii,  Qaebec,  1890. 
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such  legislation   as  would   encourage  tree-nlanting  in  suitable  localities  over 
the  continent,  and  thereby  serve  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  that  destruction  of 
life  and  property  from  floods  and  cyclones,  due  in  large  measure,  we  believe,  tO' 
the  absence  of  adequate  forests  on  the   head  waters  of  many  of  our  largest- 
rivers,  and  upon  the  thousands  of  mile<3  of  prairies  popularly  spoken  of  as  treeless^ 

To  further  show  its  active  interest  in  the  important  work  of  which  this- 
Congress  is  the  exponent,  the  Conference,  through  its  president,  has  requested 
me  to  attend  here  as  its  delegate,  and  lend  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this. 
praiseworthy  work  the  support  of  our  Association,  whose  members  comprise  tbe- 
most  active  and  prominent  sanitarians  of  the  various  states  and  provinces  on  the- 
continent.  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  International  Conference  of  State^ 
Boards,  I  am  present  to-day  to  offer  tJiis  assembled  Congress  greeting,  and  to  offer 
the  active  support  of  this  conference  of  health  officers  in  all  measures  tending  to 
the  abatement,  or,  at  least,  the  mitigation  of  those  evils  which  are  unfortunately 
too  apparent  to  all  of  us. 

Ehigaged  some  fourteen  years  ago  in  lecturing  on  chemistry  and  meteorology  to- 
the  students  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Ontario,  I  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  influence  on  organic  vegetable  life,  of  the  amounts  of  rainfall  during  th& 
months  of  germination  and  growth ;  and  being  anxious  to  determine,  if  possible,, 
the  truth  of  the  theoretical  teachings  of  chemical  physics,  as  regards  the  rela- 
tionships between  soils,  trees,  and  Uie  circumambient  atmosphere,  I  made  a 
careful  and  laborious  study  of  the  tables  of  the  Toronto  observatory,  beginning 
with  1840,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  took  the  semi-decades  of  1840-45^ 
1850-66,  1860-65.  1870-76. 

From  the  tables  which  were  published  at  {he  time  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Canadian  Institute,  several  results  became  apparent. 

Total  Snow  and  Rain. 

1840-44 216.57    inches. 

1850-54 164.684      « 

1860-64 160.587      " 

1870-74 152.62 

or,  between  the  first  and  fourth  periods  there  was  a  total  decrease  of  63.95 
inches,  or  a  yearly  difference  of  12.79  inches. 

The  total  moisture  is  divided  as  follows : 

Total  Rain  Fall. 

1840-44 191.020  inches- 

1850-54 137.999      " 

1860-64 131.708      " 

1870-74 113.160      " 

or,  between  the  first   and  fourth  periods  there  was  a  total  decrease  o£  tTJBH 
inches,  or  a  yearly  difference  of  15.35  inches. 

Total  Snow  Fall  (12  inches  snow,  one  inch  rain.) 

1840-44 322.70     inches 

1850-54 320.10 

1860-64 344.38 

1870-74 473.83 
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or,  between  the  firat  and  fourth  periods  there  was  a  total  difference  of  151.13 
inches,  or  a  yearly  increase  of  12.59  inches. 

These  calculations  agree  exactly  with  theory.  In  comparing  the  individual 
quarters  of  each  period,  I  arrived  at  the  following  results : — March  has  remain- 
ed mach  the  same  still ;  with  April  is  found  a  decrease  of  more  than  ^  inch,  a 
decrease  that  increases  with  eadi  month  until  September,  thus : — 

April,      July,  August, 
May,  June,     September. 

1840-44 48.63  68.101 

1850-54 40.195  48.626 

1860-64 32.742  45.617 

l»70-74 34.670  35.14 

The  significance  of  this  unpleasant  change  must  he  evident  to  all.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  two  months  of  germination  is  lower  now  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago.      Thus : — 

March.  April.  May. 

1840-44 29.88  42.62  51.22 

1860-54 30.24  40.06  60.68 

1860-64 29.02  40.80  62.86 

1870-74 27.24  40.18  63.86 

This  undoubted  fact  causes  what  is  termed  a  late  spriug,  the  period  for 
growth  and  development  of  the  plant  being  shorter  than  formerly.  The 
temperature  of  May,  the  first  month  of  real  growth,  is  now  warmer  than 
formerly,  by  an  average  of  nearly  two  degrees.  The  growth  is  thus  apparently 
forced  unnaturally  to  make  up  for  loss  in  April,  but  the  attempt  is  rendered 
futile  by  {in  undue  dryness,  the  rainfall  in  May  having  been : — 

1840-44. 16.015  inches. 

1850-64 13.675 

1860-64 14.055       " 

1870-74 8.640       " 

I  do  not  propose  to  again  discuss  these  figures,  further  than  to  say  that  it  is 
apparent  that  if  tne  period  of  germination  is  made  later  in  Ontario  by  April  becom- 
ing colder,  and  if  the  month  of  May,  is  notably  hotter  and  drier,  then  that  normal 
development  of  plants  is  very  materially  afiected,  and  results  in  greatly  reduced 
arboricultural  returns.  It  will  further  be  manifest,'  however,  that  those  causes, 
whether  of  damp  soil,  cold  winds  or  excessive  heat,  which  are  inimical  to 
normal  or  healthy  plant  growth,  may  become  the  conditions  favoring  the  opera- 
tion of  other  influences  inimical  to  plant  life,  such  as  vegetable  parasites, 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  complex  organic  products  of  an  aerobic  bacterial  life 
in  imperfectly  aerated  soils,  of  insects,  etc.,  etc.  I  cannot  forbear  illustrating  this 
point  by  referring  to  a  recent  paper  by  Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society,  "  On  Some  Relations  between  Host  and  Parasite 
in  certain  Epidemic  Diseases  of  Plants." 

He  points  out  what  would  seem  self-evident,  "that  a  plant  may  vary 
within  very  wide  limits  of  the  condition  we  term  health."  We  may,  for  instance, 
having  a  herbaceous  plant  growing  under  a  high  July  temperature  with  an 
abundance  of  solar  light,  when  suddenly  the  temperature  falls,  rain  sets  in  and 
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the  weather  remains  cloudy  for  days.  Transpiration  through  the  leaves  being 
almost  stopped  the  plant  becomes  suflfused  with  water  and  the  movements  of 
the  absorbed  gases  are  greatly  retarded.  Now  to  realize  the  effects,  we  have  to 
recognise  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  depends  npon  a  healthy  condition  of  its  sap, 
which  contains  corpuscles  and  nutritive  fluids,  which  constitute  its  circulatory 
system  just  as  much,  ajid  in  the  same  sense,  as  the  blood  does  in  an  animal. 
Prof.  Ward  further  points  out  that  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plant  depend  upon 
the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  food,  commonly  spoken  of  as  metabolism. 
What  thus  goes  on  in  the  plant  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  cell  protoplasm 
absorbs  oxygen  brought  to  it  from  the  water  of  the  soil  and  from  the  air,  and 
this  oxygen  combines  with  the  various  compounds  contained  in  the  protoplasm. 
These  bodies  are  thus  broken  up  while  others  form  new  unions.  Complicated 
life  movements  are  thus  set  up,  and  heat  even  is  developed  by  the  oxygen 
taking  hold  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  as  starch  and  glucose,  and  by  the  nitrogen 
absorbed,  certain  nitrogenous  compounds  often  called,  in  medicine,  the  active 
principles  of  a  plant,  as  asparagin,  etc.,  are  found. .  A  most  interesting  fact 
which  finds  its  parallel  in  the  excessive  development  of  acid  compounds  in  the 
blood  of  rheumatics  and  persons  suffering  from  various  other  troubles,  is  found 
in  the  excessive  formation,  out  of  protoplasm,  etc.,  when  a  lack  of  carbohydrates 
occurs  in  the  plants,  tissues  and  sap,  of  organic  acids  (such  as  malic,  oxalic,  etc.) 
They  are  due  to  incomplete  oxidation  and  their  variations  in  quantity  depend 
greatly  on  the  activity  of  the  metabolic  processes  and,  therefore,  on  the  intensity 
of  respiration. 

Bffluembering  that  the  carbohydrates  are  formed  by  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  meeting  in  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves  and  other  growing  tissues,  and  that 
the  activity  of  the  chemical  changes  depends  largely  upon  certain  rays  of  sun- 
light, we  can  in  some  degree  comprehend  how  the  conditions,  favorable  to 
vigorous  plant  life,  must  in  a  very  special  sense  be  the  measure  of  the  resistance 
which  any  plant  will  make  to  injurious  influences.  Here,  again,  we  find  a 
parallelism  to  the  resistance  which  the  animal  organism  offers  to  malign  in- 
fluences. Housed  in  dark  work-rooms  and  offices  with  limited  supplies  of  fresh 
air  or  oxygen,  we  have  as  a  result  imperfect  assimilation  or  metabolism  going  on 
in  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  so  we  find  that  the  germs  of  disease  in  the  shape  of 
vegetable  parasites,  as  diphtheria,  obtain  an  easy  victory  over  debilitated  and 
non-oxidized  tissues. 

Prof.  Ward  details  at  some  length  how  the  fungus  Botrytia  develops  on 
many  plants,  and  points  out  that  sunshine  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  its  develop- 
ment, and  that  dull,  damp  weather  and  a  saturated  atmosphere,  so  injurious  to 
higher  vegetation  if  prolonged  and  at  a  low  temperature,  are  distinctly  favorable  to 
the  development  of  these  fungi.  It  has  been  found  further,  that  the  mycelium 
of  the  fungus  develops  a  ferment — just,  for  instance,  as  the  diphtheritic 
microbe  secretes  a  leucoTnavne,  which  acts  as  a  poison  to  the  human  sys- 
tem— -and  that  the  poison  possesses  the  property  of  swelling  and  dissolving 
cellulose,  and  further  seems  to  kill  the  protoplasm  at  the  points  where  the  fungus 
has  made  its  way  into  the  cell-tissues  of  the  plant.  The  action  seems  to  be 
associated  with  the  formation  by  the  fungus  of  oxalic  acid,  which  in  excess 
rapidly  destroys  protoplasm,  and  so  acting  like  other  acids,  causes  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  to  turn  brown.  The  result  is  analogous  to  the  effects  seen,  notably 
upon  evergreens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brickyards,  where,  during  the  burning, 
sulphurous  products  are  given  off,  which  being  oxidized  in  the  atmosphere,  exert 
on  acid  action  on  the  soft  tissues  of  the  growing  wood. 

Hence  we  see  that  whatever  makes  for  normal  growth  and  development  in 
plants  tends  equally  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  attacks  of  malign  influences. 
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We  find  further  admirable  examples  of  this  in  the  wheat-ntet,  the  ^tato  blij^t, 
black-knot,  etc,  and  in  the  conditions  op^tosing  or  favoring  their  development. 

We  now  naturally  must  turn  and  inquire  whether  we  have  any  anal<^oas 
conditions  which  affect  climate  unfavorably  as  regards  the  health  of  man,  and  if 
90,  whether  the  same  laws  with  regard  to  increased  liability  to  disease  become 
operative.  Let  us  examine  these  physical  influences  and  effects,  which  all  will 
agree  are  largely  the  result  of  deforesting.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
terms,  (a)  equcible,  Ivmvted  or  vtiavlar,  as  applied  to  climates  with  slight  yearly 
and  diurnal  variations;  and  (b)  to  extreme,  eocc&asive  or  continental,  i.  e.,  bs  applied 
tn  climates  with  great  variations.  As  producing  these  we  speak  of  proximity  to 
extensive  water  surfaces,  height  above  sea-level,  etc  In  addition  to  these 
classes  and  others,  such  as  latitude,  nature  of  the  soil,  etc,  we  recognise  that  the 
covering  of  the  soil  plays  an  important  function.  Herbage,  as  remarked  by  the 
latter  Dr.  Parkes,  is  always  healthy,  but  trees  play  by  for  the  most  important 
part  of  any  kind  of  vegetation :  (a)  By  keeping  the  ground  cool  through 
directly  obstructing  the  sun's  rays :  (6)  By  presenting  in  their  leaves  an  im- 
mense evaporating  surface ;  (c)  By  this  means  taking  up  through  the  roots  an 
enormous  amount  of  water,  thereby  preventing  a  stagnation  of  ground  water, 
and  aiding  healthy  nitrification  processes  by  the  constant  introduction  of  oxygen 
into  the  soil :  {d)  By  thereby  creating  a  moist  and  cool  atmosphere  around  the 
tree  through  evaporation,  while  the  same  process  prevents  rapid  chilling  of 
the  soil  by  radiation,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  a 
rapid  chilling  of  the  tender,exposed  parts  of  the  tree  is  obviated. 

We  thus  have,  through  the  beneficent  agency  of  trees,  an  equability  of 
climate,  obtained  in  no  other  way,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  a  factor  favorable  to 
health,  we  have  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  preservation  of  trees. 

On  the  other  side,  where  forests  are  absent,  the  excessively  rapid  changes  in 
temperature,  induced  by  rapid  radiation  of  the  earth's  heat,  affect  most  unfavour- 
ably those  exposed  to  this  rapid  chilling,  and  who  may  not  have  such  strength  and 
vigor  of  constitution,  as  to  resist  its  effects.  The  rapid  abstraction  of  body  heat  is 
as  inimical  to  the  health  of  man  as  of  plants,  and  leaves  persons  exposed  to  specific 
causes,  which,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  are  inoperative.  Associate 
with  these  extreme  daily-ranges  of  temperature,  frequent  extremes  of  weather,  as 
of  winds  and  storms,  and  we  have  exactly  those  physical  conditions  productive  of 
internal  congestions,  inducing  in  some  form  or  other,  those  diseases  which  hold 
80  prominent  a  place  in  our  mortality  tables.  Take  but  one  disease,  the 
causation  of  whicn  has  been  long  in  dispute.  Surgeon  Major  Oldham,  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  insists  that  malaria  is  due  to  cold.  Logan,  in  a  work 
on  the  climate  of  Chili,  tells  us  that  malaria  prevails  on  the  table  lands,  while 
the  lower  levels  are  free  from  it. 

So  much  then  on  this  part  of  the  influence  of  trees  in  preventing  a  rapid 
and  extreme  chilling  of  the  soil  and  of  the  atmosphere  contiguous  to  it. 

Speaking  in  the  more  exact  language  of  to-day,  I  would  say  that  these  gentle- 
men ascribe  to  the  moisture  and  cold  a  condition  whereby  a  cause  is  given  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  operative  by  their  depressing  influences.  In  other  words, 
the  monad,  the  cause  of  malaria  having  entered  the  system  becomes  capable 
nnder  these  conditions,  of  multiplying  and  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
hody^ust  as  Botrytis,  under  similar  conditions,  grows  in  plants. 

Their  influence  in  preventing  these  rapid  and  extreme  changes,  applies  like- 
wise in  the  matter  of  forests  lessening  the  changeability  and  violence  of  the  wind. 

Dr.  Charles  Smart,  Acting  Surgeon  General  United  States  army,  made  some 
<areful  experimentsonthelawsregulatingradiation  of  heat,and  otherrelations there- 
to of  wind  and  moisture.    He  says  there  are  three  principal  factors  going  to  make 
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up  climate  in  its  relations  to  our  animal  heat,  viz. :  (1)  The  absolute  temperature 
ot  the  air :  (2)  Its  motion :  (3)  The  moisture  contained  in  it.  The  effects  of  rapid 
radiation  upon  the  human  system,  it  is  assumed  by  a  large  school  of  etiologists,  are 
so  great  as  to  produce  disorganisation  of  the  nervous  mechanism  that  presides  over 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  this  upsetting  of  the  heat  regulating^ 
centre  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  body  has  been  subjected,  during  the  day,  t» 
extreme  solar  heats  and  fatigue,  and  is  exposed  after  sundown,  and  in  the  night 
to  the  tropical  or  sub-tropicaJ  chill,  which  will  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the 
rapid  cooling  of  the  ground,  and  the  amount  of  vapor  condensed  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  air. 

How  notable  are  the  differences  in  the  degrees  of  radiation  of  heat  from  the- 
earth  is  seen  in  the  statement  made  by  Tyndall  in  connection  with  some 
radiation  experiments  published  in  detail  several  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that 
were  it  not  for  this  invisible  gaseous  enveJope,  with  its  moisture  surrounding 
the  earth,  it  would  long  ago  have  radiated  its  heat  to  an  extent  totally 
destructive  to  the  life  of  every  living  organism.  All  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  old  example  of  how  on  the  desert  plains,  whose  soil  may  attain  a 
temperature  of  150°  or  more  during  the  day,  radiation  produces,  after  sundown,, 
so  rapid  a  cooling  as  to  produce  hoar-frost  as  seen  on  the  blankets  of  travellers 
who  have  laid  down  to  sleep  on  the  sands  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  our  bodies  we  find  the  same  laws  iu  operation,, 
and  protect  ourselves  by  non-conducting  flannel  and  silk  under  garments. 

It  is  well  to  recall  what  long  ago  was  affirmed,  that  plagues  were  stopped  in 
their  progression  by  forests,  while  there  is  indubitable  evidence  going  to  show 
that  belts  of  trees  have  effectually  protected  communities  against  the  emanations 
of  malarious  marshes. 

I  now  propose  to  speak  of  an  influence  exerted  by  forests,  which,  studied  to 
some  extent,  has  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  been  but  imperfectly  ap- 
preciated. I  refer  to  their  influence,  first  upon  ground  waters,  and  second,  a» 
related  thereto,  their  influences  upon  the  processes  of  nitrification. 

Our  literature  teems,  with  illustrations  of  how  the  never-ceasing  and 
uniform  flow  of  springs  celebrated  for  their  curative  properties,  and  presided 
over  by  some  old-time  deity,  has  been  largely  decreased  by  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  forests  which  protected  their  sources ;  while  in  Ontario  we 
behold  the  yearly  decreasing  volume  of  the  dozen  or  more  splendid  rivers,  which 
taking  their  rise  in  the  central  plateau,  flow  toward  some  one  of  the  foui  great 
lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron  or  Georgian  Bay. 

Towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up  on  every  side,  and  as  their  needs  have 
increased  they  have  looked  for  local  sources  of  public  water  supplies.only  to  find  their 
local  streams  uncertain  in  amount  during  the  later  summer  months,  while  their 
decrea.sed  volume  has  resalte<l  in  a  relatively  increased  pollution,  which  makes 
their  use  as  a  source  of  public  water  supply,  in  many  instances,  quite  out  of  the 
question.  All  will  see  how  serious  such  a  matter  becomes  in  its  relations  to 
health.  But  this  evil  is  much  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Assuming  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  amount  of  water  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
soil  is  50^  of  the  total  annual  rainfall,  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  in  all  parts  of 
the  Province,  the  snows,  by  the  irregularities  of  the  winter  season,  pass  away 
rapidly,  as  tiiey  now  frequently  do  during  a  thaw,  to  the  streams  and  rivers 
without  being  taken-up  by  the  then  frozen  ground;  if  further  during  the 
spring  the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  so  rapid  a  melting  of  iJiie  snow,  as  to  make  bare 
the  fields  in  a  few  days,  and  fill  the  streams  to  overflowing,  there  results  an 
incalculable  loss  to  the  underground  sources  of  supply,  which  we  are  coming  to 
look  upon  more  and  more  as  reservoirs,  never-failing  in  their  abundance  and 
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perfect  purity.  What  such  losses  mean  may  perhaps  be  appreciated  when  I 
aay  that,  assuming  that  six  inches  of  the  25  or  30  inches  of  annual  rainfall  are 
lost  by  deforesting,  we  have  a  direct  loss  to  our  underground  sources  of  supply 
amounting  to  nearly  100,000,000  gallons  per  square  mile  of  surface.  What  this 
loss  means  to  a  city  which  has  to  look  to  driven-wells  for  its  supply  will  readily 
be  understood,  since  the  more  extended  that  the  necessary  gathering  ground 
becomes  the  more  expensive  does  the  matter  become  to  the  city,  whose  demands 
are  constantly  increasing.  Curious  as  it  may  appear  we  see  on  every  side  two 
constantly  attendant  phenomena,  yearly  and  increasing  needs  of  pure  and 
sufficient  water  for  our  cities,  and  yearly  decreasing  supplies  as  regards  both 
purity  and  quantity.  Remembering  that  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  our  tjrphoid  fever  is  produced  through  the  medium  of 
drinking  water;  that  some  700  deaths  and  more  than  10,000  cases  occur  in 
Ontario  yearly,  causing  a  loss  of  labor,  of  more  than  300,000  days,  and  at  least 
as  much  more  unproductive  expenditure  of  capital,  we  can  understand  how  from 
the  health  standpoint  alone  deforesting  has  an  economic  importance,  well-worthy 
of  our  most  serious  consideration.  The  matter  of  the  loss  to  the  soil  produced  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  water  resulting  from  the  melting  snows,  and 
the  equally  ose'ess  and  even  destructive  effects  of  the  torrents  which  are  poured 
upon  the  baked  and  arid  surfaces  of  our  fields,  by  the  thunder  storms  of  summer, 
have  another  and  far-reaching  influence  in  the  matter  of  the  retention  and  utiliz- 
ation of  the  organic  matters  of  the  soil.  The  vegetable  organic  matters  of  our 
Yii^;in  soils,  the  manures  which  are  deposited  on  our  agricultural  lands,  depend 
alike  for  their  beneficial  effects,  upon  whether  they  are  quickly  utilized  by  being 
converted  through  the  action  of  the  bacteria  of  the  soil  into  compounds  assimilable 
by  plants.  Now,  upon  the  aeration  and  upon  the  moisture  of  the  soil  will  depend 
the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  the  nitrification  process.  All  are  aware  of  now 
manured  or  meadow  lands  often  seem  to  be  productive  of  but  little  results 
dunng  a  dry  summer,  and  again  of  how  a  soil  cold  and  unaerated  is  equally 
barren  of  results.  We  recognise  the  reasons  of  this  as  two-fold ;  first,  a  lack  of 
drainage,  whereby  the  water  of  the  subsoil  is  prevented  from  being  removed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  of  aeration  of  the  soil,  and  second,  from  a  lack  of 
varmth  of  soil  whereby  the  bacteria  are  able  to  multiply  rapidly.  A  soil  left  dry 
after  the  floods  bakes  and  becomes  impervious  to  air ;  while  its  cold  subsoil  may 
be  so  clogged  with  water,  that  the  bacterial  action  which  goes  on  is  productive 
only  of  those  compounds  which  produced  by  microbes  multiplying  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen,  are  positively  injurious  to  plant-life.  Now,  wnon  we  refer  to  the 
effects  of  forests  upon  the  soil  we  find  that,  while  they  enable  the  water 
«ntangled  in  the  interstices  of  the  leaf-mould  and  humus,  to  pass  silently  into 
the  earth,  protected  against  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  they  likewise  act  in  the 
most  positive  manner  as  drains  to  large  areas  of  surroimding  soil.  Their  tap- 
roots running  downward  often  pierce  retentive  clays,  and  the  organic  decom- 
position which  goes  on  in  the  root  fibres  creates  innumerable  drains  by  means  of 
which  subsoil  waters  are  lowered  to  a  notable  degree.  How  great  this  drainage 
becomes  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  water  which  is  evaporated  by  a  tree. 
Parkes  and  others  have  given  us  figures  showing  an  evaporation  from  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  as  equal  to  2^  gallons  daily,  or  aa  given  by  another  equalling  212  inches 
of  an  Annual  rainfall  This  evaporation  may  be  best  comprehended  by  imagining 
it  to  be  at  least  equal  to  one  foot  of  water  from  a  surface  equal  to  fifteen  feet 
square. 

This  removal  of  ground  water,  viewed  from  the  public  health  standpoint,  is 
most  important.  By  drainage  or  a  lowering  of  the  ground  water.  Dr.  Buchanan, 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England,  has  shown  that  in  a  few 
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years,  the  d»fUtb-nub«  from  coosumption  in  drained  tpwns  w^s  reduced  nearly 
&0% ;  while  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  how,  at  a  Trappist  monastery 
situated  on  the  Boman  Campagna,  eucalyptus  trees  planted  about  it  caused  a  disap- 
pearance of  malaria  from  all  the  inmates  except  from  ampngst  those  whose  rooms- 
looked  upon  a  damp  inner  court.  This  phenomenon  being  observed,  several 
eucalyptus  trees  were  planted  in  the  court,  when  through  the  drying  of  the  soil 
by  their  roots,  and  a  utilizing  of  the  products  of  normal  decomposition  of  the  soil,, 
those  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  malarial  poison  in  the  soil 
were  removed  and  the  disease  disappeared. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  is  worthy  of  much  more  extended  treatment,  but 
time  prevents  us. 

Regarding  those  direct  influences  upon  the  public  health,  requiting  from 
floods  and  cyclones,  I  shall  not  speak  at  length.  They  are  patent  to  all.  If  there 
ever  were  a  year  when  our  legislators,  our  scientists,  the  people  generally  have 
been  made  aware  of  how  nature,  "  red  i/n  tooth  and  claw,"  avenges  herself  on  those 
who  despise  her  teachings,  it  is  the  year  of  grace  1890.  I  had  intended  to  have 
made  a  table  abowing  the  disasters  from  these  causes,  as  collated  from  the  reports 
of  the  daily  press,  but  I  have  forborne.  It  would  have  recalled  horrors  useful 
only  so  far  as  they  teach  us  lessons.  Modem  science  is  striving  with  much 
success  to  chain  every  force  of  nature  to  the  car  of  human  progress,  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  father  of  the  gods  resents  the  violation  of  nature's  laws  and  this 
destruction  of  her  sylvan  fanes,  while  the  stealing  of  the  fire  of  the  gods  by  a 
modem  Prometheus  results  as  of  old  only  in  the  punishment  of  man.  Sic  itur  ad 
astra  seems  ever  to  have  as  its  refrain  facile  est  deaceneus  Avemo,  and  to  balance 
the  evil  and  good  between  these,  the  lumbeiman  and  agriculturist  who  would 
subdue  the  earth,  and  thase,  as  the  sanitarian,  the  engineer  and  poet  who 
would  maintain  inviolate  nature's  gifts  in  the  trees,  is  equally  the  aim  and  we  trust 
the  attainable  ideal  of  such  Congresses  as  this. 

"  We  trust  that  somehow  good  vnU  be  the  fined  goal  of  iU." 


FORESTEY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  letters  and  extracts  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  forestry 
throughout  Ontario,  and  also  much  valuable  experience  of  the  various  writers.. 
They  were  mostly  in  reply  to  the  following  list  of  questions : — 

1.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  lines  of  trees  for  windbreak  or  ornament 
are  being  planted,  and  how  those  planted  are  thriving  ? 

2.  Whether  plantations  of  young  trees  have  been  set  out,  and  how  they 
succeed  ? 

3.  Whether  cattle  are  fenced  out  from  any  portions  of  forest  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  how  it  answers  ? 

4.  Any  diflerence  in  climate,  rainfall,  drifting  of  snow,  and  so  forth,  you 
may  have  observed  since  the  clearing  of  the  country  ? 

5.  What  measures,  if  any,  would  be  likely  to  improve  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  ? 

1.  A  good  many,  in  this  neighborhood,  are  planting  trees  for  wind-breaks 
and  also  for  ornament.  The  kinds  of  trees  principally  used  being  Norway  spruce,, 
soft  maple  and  our  native  red  cedar.  The  last  named  makes  an  excellent  wind- 
break, as  they  grow  very  close  ;  in  this  respect  they  are  equal,  if  not  better  than 
the  Norway  spruce,  and  are  much  cheaper.     I  have  wind-breaks  on  the  north 
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and  west  of  my  building  and  orobard,  tbose  on  tbe  north  being  principally  soft 
maple ;  but,  on  the  west,  which  is  exposed  to  the  severe  blasts  off  Lake  Erie,  a 
double  TOW  of  soft  maple,  Norway  spruce  and  red  cedar.  The  maples  and  cedars 
I  get  on  my  own  farm,  and  the  Norway  spruce  from  the  nursery  at  Kingsville, 
only  a  few  miles  awav.     They  are  all  doing  very  well 

2.  I  know  of  only  one  plantation,  that  of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  which 
was  planted  last  spring  at  their  far-famed  summer  resort  (the  Metawas),  near 
the  village  of  Kingsvifie,  on  Lake  Erie  shore ;  they  planted  1,000  trees,  princi- 
pally soft  maples  and  elms,  and  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  are  doing  very 
welt 

3.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  cattle  are  not  fenced  out  of  any  portion  of  forest 
in  this  neighborhood.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  little 
forest  that  is  left,  if  cattle  were  fenced  out.  I  notice  that  where  they  are  allowed 
to  run  in  bush  pastures,  everything  in  the  shape  of  second  growth  is  completely 
destroyed,  and  nothing  allowed  to  grow  but  the  larger  timber,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  will  be  all  gone. 

4.  I  am  told,  by  old  settlers  here,  that  the  climate  has  changed  very  much 
since  this  township  was  first  settled.  In  those  days  they  knew  nothing  of  the  long 
drouths  that  we  have  now  nearly  every  year.  What  little  snow  we  get  is  very 
little  benefit  to  ue,  as  it  is  all  piled  up  along  the  fences.  CJonsequently,  our 
wheat  fields  are  left  bare  and  exposed  to  the  hard  freezing  weather  that  we 
generally  have  in  January  and  February. 

5.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tree-planting,  especially  in  belts  along  northern 
and  western  exposures,  would  be  a  great  improvement. — James  H.  Brown, 
Harrow,  Essex  Co. 

1.  A  few  lines  of  trees  have  been  planted  along  roadsides  and  are  doing 
welL  2.  None  set  out  in  plantations.  3.  Cattle  are  generally  fenced  out,  and  it 
is  a  great  ad  p^antage  to  the  young  trees.  4.  The  snow  drifts  badly,  blocking  the 
roads  and  leaving  the  fields  almost  bare.  6.  A  compulsory  Arbor  Day  would  fill 
the  bill,  so  far  as  roadside  planting  is  concerned,  each  path-master  overseeing  the 
work  the  same  as  ordinary  road  work. — Joseph  Griffin,  Crewe,  Huron  Co. 

1.  Norway  spruce  make  the  best  wind-break.  There  have  been  four  lines  of 
them  planted  in  this  section ;  they  grow  very  well,  a  little  slow  at  first.  2.  We  have 
seen  no  regular  plantations  of  young  trees,  but  I  think  young  forest  trees  would 
succeed  well  if  that  the  field  mice  could  be  prevented  from  girdling  them  when 
young.  3.  Cattle  are  fenced  out  from  some  portions  of  forest.  I  fenced  cattle 
out  from  fifteen  acres  of  hardwood  bush  for  about  five  years  and  the  bush 
began  to  grow  very  thick  with  little  maples,  ironwoods,  and  white  ash.  4.  No 
difference  except  heavier  snow  drifts  in  winter  resulting  from  want  of  protection. 
— William  Cuhby,  Hills  Green,  Huron  Co. 

1.  I  have  been  planting  trees  for  wind-breaks  and  find  them  beneficial — 
spruce,  balsam  and  others.  2.  The  trees  succeed  well.  3.  Cattle  are  not  fenced 
out  in  Algoma,  except  in  rare  cases.  N.B. — I  lived  in  Huron  County  for 
twenty-five  years  and  found  out  the  benefit  of  trees  around  farm-yards  and 
orchards. — William  Harbis,  Day  Mills,  Algoma. 

1.  This  section  of  Western  Ontario  was  more  lately  settled  than  most  of  the 
surrounding  counties,  and,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  forests  has  not  been  felt 
until  lately.  The  timber  was  very  fine,  consisting  chiefly  of  maple,  beech,  elm, 
ash.  basswood,  oak,  birch,  and  black  cherry,  in  deciduous  trees,  and  hemlock, 
balsam,  and  arbor  vitSB  in  evergreens.  A  large  part — too  much,  indeed — of  these 
woods  has  been  cut  down  or  destroyed  by  fire.  Until  lately  very  few  trees  were 
planted  on  farms  in  this  neighborhood,  but  now  numbers  are  planted  every 
spring  along  the  roadsides  and  around  the  orchards,  bams  and  hotises.    The 
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greatest  difficulty  with  most  persons  seems  to  be  that  a  large  number  of  the  trees 
fail  to  grow.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  newly  set  trees  do  not  appear  to 
grow  30  readily  as  on  a  lighter  soil.  I  have  known  men  who  planted  trees  and, 
at  least,  three-fourths  of  them  did  not  grow,  but  it  was  chiefly  through  their 
own  carelessness  in  not  taking  care  of  the  trees,  as  others  get  nearly  all  to  grow. 
2.  No  plantations  have  been  set  out  as  yet  3.  The  larger  number  of  farmers 
allow  their  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  to  run  in  the  woods,  but  those  who  "  fence  them 
out "  soon  have  a  dense  undergrowth  of  young  trees  and  berry  bushes  growing 
up,  and  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  best  plan.  In  this,  however,  it  is  as  with 
planted  trees,  viz. : — they  do  better  on  a  lighter  soil.  4.  Since  removing  the 
forests,  the  winds  are  stronger,  thus  causing  damage  to  grain,  fences,  etc.,  and  also 
the  storms  are  much  more  severe  in  winter.  The  snow  is  blown  off  the  fields 
and  laid  in  great  drifts  in  the  hollows  and  by  the  fence  sides.  The  drought  of 
summer  has  also  been  increased.  5.  Many  farmers  are  rather  ignorant  on  this 
subject  and  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  advantages  of  planting  trees,  and  the 
necessity  for  caring  for  what  they  do  plant  would,  I  think,  improve  the  state  of 
affairs. — James  Neilson,  Newton,  Perth  Co. 

Some  few  years  since  you  gave  me  good  advice  which  was  acted  on  with 
happy  results,  but  in  consequenee  of  most  of  my  young  trees  being  Norway 
spruce,  and  very  palatable  to  most  farm  animals,  I  could,  with  hopes  of  goud 
success,  only  plant  where  stock  could  be  kept  out  of  the  fields,  so  planted, 
altogether,  or  else  go  to  much  expense  and  trouble  in  fencing  around  the  trees. 
However,  had  I  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense,  to  a  much  greater  extent  at  the 
time,  even  had  I  borrowed  the  money  for  the  purpose,  I  should  feel  better  satis- 
fied now.  I  have  about  three  or  four  thousand  planted  out  in  single,  double  and 
treble  rows,  in  places  where  they  are  of  much  benefit  to  both  stock  and  crops, 
besides  beautifying  the  farm,  most  of  them  having  been  planted  out  about 
twelve  years,  and  these  are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  much  admired  by  any  one 
with  any  taste  for  things  of  beauty,  and  they  are  a  great  prevention  against  snow 
drifting  of  the  adjoining  roads.  1.  There  has  not  been  much  done  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  farmers  in  the  way  of  tree-planting,  but  by  amateur  farmers,  such  as 
those  who  have  made  money  by  professions,  lumbering,  etc.,  much  more  progress 
in  that  line  has  been  made,  and  the  trees  mostly  planted  have  been  hard  maples 
(acer  saccharinum)  which  are  the  kings  of  deciduous  trees  for  btreet  or  roadside 
planting,  and  some  soft  maples  and  elms..  2.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  this 
way  except  by  myself,  and  the  success  attending  what  I  have  done  is  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  particularly  where  the  land  had  been  properly  pre- 
pared by  good  tillage,  and  where  grass  and  weeds  were  kept  down,  and  potatoes 
or  other  root  or  hoed  crops  were  planted  between  rows  for  five  or  six  years,  or 
until  the  trees  nearly  covered  the  ground  and  were  making  good  headway.  3. 
In  very  few  places,  but  in  these  few,  the  benefit  is  very  apparent  in  the  prreser- 
vation  of  the  forest.  4.  Cannot  say  that  the  rainfall  has  been  lessened,  as  the 
season  just  passed  has  been  the  wettest  I  have  ever  noticed,  but  there  has  been  a 
marked  falling  off  of  the  streams  and  rivers  going  on  for  years  and  still  going 
on.  The  weather,  however,  seems  to  be  more  changeable,  caused,  no  doubt, 
by  the  removal  of  forests  which  acted  as  wind-breaks  and  barriers  in  reducing 
the  velocity  of  the  winds  and  modifying  the  temperature.  The  snow  drifts,  of 
course,  now  exist  in  a  most  obstructive  manner  where  formerly  they  were 
unknown.  5.  My  idea  would  be  to  instruct  through  the  newspapers.  1st.  As  to 
the  best  varieties  of  trees  to  plant.  It  always  makes  me  unhappy  to  see  as  I  do, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  plant  as  evergreens  "  balsams  "  (Abies  Balsamea), 
almost  worthless  trees,  where  they  could  almost  as  easily  have  procured  "  black  " 
or  "  double  spruce  "  (Abies  Nigra),  a  splendid  hardy  native  tree,  and  when  well 
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wrown,  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  best  grown  .specimens  of  the  Norway- 
spruce  (Abies  Excdsa),  although  of  admitted  slower  growth  than  the  latter,  they 
are  closer,  more  robust,  and  spread  out  better.  I  know  where  there  are  two  or 
three  specimens  of  them  worth  driving  ten  miles  to  see— about  thirty  feet  high 
and  with  a  spread  of  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  equally  upsetting  to  me  to  see  a 
preference  shown  to  the  soft  maple  {acer  rubrwm.)  for  street  and  roadside  plant- 
inj(>,  and  having  it  advocated  as  a  more  suitable  tree  than  the  hard  maple  {acer 
jxuxharinum).  The  Norway  maple  {acer  platanoidea)  is  a  fine  and  hardy  tree  and 
thrives  well  in  this  section  of  the  country. — Edward  D.  Newion,  M.D.,  Barrie, 
Simcoe  Co. 

1.  Trees  planted  along  roadsides  more  or  less  every  spring,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent— seem  to  be  thriving.  2.  No,  no  attention  paid  to  it.  3.  The 
woodlands  from  which  cattle  are  excluded  full  of  young  vigorous  growth — none 
where  they  run.  4.  A  great  difference  in  my  recollection  of  fifty-six  years — 
drying  up  of  springs,  impassable  drifted  roads.  5.  Government  aid  to  stimulate 
planting.  A  general  Arbor  Day  same  as  for  schools.  Nurseries  of  trees  furnished 
at  cost  by  government.  New  varieti&s  such  as  larch,  Norway  spruce,  sweet 
chestnut,  eta  Trees  furnished  to  those  who  send  an  order.  Blank  orders  sent 
to  any  address. — John  Le  Boutillieb,  Glen  Miller,  Hastings  Co. 

1.  In  this  section,  people  seem  very  reluctant  in  undertaking  setting  out 
lines  of  trees  for  shelter,  several  have  set  out  trees  for  ornament  with  good 
success.  2.  Question — No,  none.  But  they  would  be  a  success  if  properly  attend- 
ed to.  3.  I  know  of  only  one  or  two  who  shut  their  cattle  out  of  their  woods. 
In  these  cases  there  are  lots  of  young  trees  from  two  inches  to  twelve  feet  in 
height,  making  a  thick  growth  that  will  in  a  few  years  make  quite  a  forest  of 
beech,  maple  and  other  hardwood.  4.  For  some  reason  the  summer  is  cooler. 
Rain  falls  heavier,  apparently.  Snow  drifts  are  more  frequent  and  heavier  since 
the  timber  has  been  cut  away.  5.  I  should  say  addresses  or  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject, read  at  Farmer's  Institutes  by  some  one  in  a  position  to  answer  all  questions 
there  at  the  same  time,  would  have  a  good  effect. — Jesse  H.  Eillhan,  North 
Pelham,  Monck. 

Until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  my  home  was  in  Switzerland,  and  there, 
wherever  the  forest  is  cut  down  for  any  purpose  whatever,  it  is  always  replant- 
ed the  next  year.  1.  In  our  neighbourhood  very  few  trees  have  been  planted, 
either  for  ornament  or  wind-breaks,  but  wherever  planted,  they  are  thriving 
well.  '2.  None  whatever.  3.  Cattle  are  not  fenced  out  in  any  case  that  I  know. 
The  cattle  in  a  forest  are  a  great  draw  back  to  its  growth,  as  they  brouse  the 
young  trees.  4.  Much  colder,  and  cold  weather  is  much  keener.  I  am  sure  that 
the  forests  temper  the  cold ;  much  more  drifting  when  the  snow  falls.  For  some 
rears  back,  we  have  not  had  the  necessary  summer  rain,  but  could  not  attribute 
it  to  the  clearing  of  the  forest,  though  I  think  that  forests  draw  and  keep  mois- 
ture. 5.  To  introduce  the  most  valuable  forest  trees,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  to 
parties  interested  and  willing  to  plant,  in  different  localities  through  the  country; 
my  experience  is,  that  groves  of  forest  through  the  country  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  serial  culture. — Frederick  Allgmand,  Eden,  Elgin  Co. 

Planted  250  trees  along  the  highway — maple  and  some  ash, — mostly  grow- 
ing well.  Almost  all  the  farmers  are  planting  lines  of  maples  along  the  roads  in 
the  older  settled  parts  of  our  townships.  Evergreens  make  the  best  wind-break 
in  the  winter.  Keeping  cattle  out  of  the  bush  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the 
young  trees,  but  they  would  have  to  be  thinned  out. — Samuel  Kerr,  Rockwood, 
Wellington  Co. 

1.  A  few  lines  of  trees  have  been  set  otit  and  are  thriving  very  well.      2.  I 
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am  not  aware  of  any.  3.  Not  all  the  year,  for  a  portion  while  the  crop  is  grow- 
ing and  harvesting.  4.  It  appears  colder  in  winter.  The  snow  does  not  lie  on 
the  fall  wheat,  as  formerly.  The  clover  catch  is  more  uncertain.  5.  A  bonus  of  a 
certain  amount  per  acre,  when  five  or  ten  years  growing.  One-half  paid  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  by  the  municipality  in  which 
the  plantation  is  situated,  and  the  municipality  should  have  no  option,  but  should 
be  made  compulsoiy  as  grants  to  High  Schools. 

Our  forests  are  being  cut  down  unusually  fast  these  years,  for  several 
reasons  1  shall  name.  1.  The  times  are  bad  for  farmers,  and  those  having  mort- 
gages or  legacies  to  pay  have  recourse  to  the  few  remaining  acres  of  bush,  to  help 
them  out  of  their  difficulty.  2.  A.  person  purchases  a  farm  with  five  or  ten  acre& 
of  good  bush  upon  it ;  he  calculates  to  sell  the  wood  as  soon  as  possible,  to  assist 
him  in  paying  for  his  farm.  3.  A  well-to-do  farmer  intends  retiring  from  the 
business,  and  is  going  to  sell  his  farm,  befure  doing  so  he  makes  an  auction  sale 
of  the  standing  timber,  realizing  by  this  mode  of  selling,  more  for  his  property. 

4.  A  farmer  has  several  sons,  he  cannot  buy  farms  for  all,  the  homestead  is  too 
small  to  divide  between  them,  the  timber  is  first  cut  and  sold,  then  the  farm  ia. 
sold  and  many  of  them  go  to  the  North-West.  5.  Farmers  who  have  tried  it, 
say  that  coal  is  much  cheaper  for  fuel,  so  the  wood  is  eold,  the  interest  of  which 
provides  coal  sufficient  for  them ;  then  they  have  the  use  of  the  land  as  clear 
profit.  Unless  some  measures  are  taken  towards  encouraging  planting  out 
plantations,  York  Co.  will  be  worse  than  the  western  prairie,  through  the  fore- 
going reasons ;  for  we  will  not  have  the  rich  soil  of  the  west  to  plant  our 
plantations,  and  consequently  the  growth  will  be  slow. — D.  JaM£s,  Thomhill, 
York  Co. 

1.  In  my  neighbourhood,  trees  (principally  maple)  are  planted  along  farm» 
bordering  on  the  nighway,  as  ornaments  only,  and  in  most  cases,  very  poorly- 
done.  But  the  taste  for  planting  is  growing  and  spreading,  and  young  trees  are 
easily  obtained.  2.  There  are  no  wind-breaks  that  I  know  of,  except  what  were 
reserved  at  the  back  of  farms  for  fuel  3.  It  seems  that  the  farmers  delight  to 
turn  their  young  cattle  into  the  woods  during  the  summer  to  forage  for  their 
existence  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  very  young  second  growth.  4.  The  want 
of  more  bush  certainly  causes  the  snow  to  drift  more  than  it  did  before  the  great 
clearing,  and  roads  boarded  by  rail  fences  are  often  impassable  every  winter^ 

5.  People  must  be  taught.  Arbor  day  in  Public  Schools  is  a  good  thing,  but  fk 
gi;eat  number  of  our  teachers  don't  know  anything  about  a  tree. 

Some  years  ago,  I  read  a  report  of  yours  on  forestry  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  it  sec  me  a  thinking  and  talking  to  my  neighbours,  and  I  als» 
planted,  and  intend  to  plant  more,  year  after  year.  More  resinous  trees  are 
wanted  to  border  our  roads ;  they  are  the  proper  ones  for  that  purpose,  while 
those  wanted  for  timber  or  fuel  should  be  planted  in  blocks. — C.  H.  Peterson 
Clifford,  Wellington  Co. 

1.  Quite  a  number  of  forest  trees  planted  in  this  section,  but  they  do  not 
succeed  well,  either  from  careless  planting  or  too  dry  summers.  The  kinds  are 
principally  sugar  and  soft  maple.  But  so  far  as  my  observation  and  experiaBce 
go,  I  would  advise  for  forest  trees,  soft  elm,  oak,  walnut,  butternut,  sweet  chest- 
nut, and  box  elder,  a  rapid  growing  tree,  and  sur|>as.sing  the  maple  for  sugar. 
This  tree  is  pretty  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  but  if  any  person  would  like  to  get 
this  kind  of  tree,  which  I  highly  recommend  on  the  account  of  its  hurdiness  and 
rapid  growth,  I  will  try  to  get  it  for  them.  2.  I  have  seen  no  plantations 
in  this  part.  3.  Cattle  are  not  fenced  out  of  any  portion  of  forest.  4.  No 
material  differences  in  rain,  or  climate  or  drifting  of  snow.      5.  Cultivate  the 
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minds  of  the  people,  and  impress  the  importance  of  planting  forest  trees,  such  a» 
above  mentioned,  and  evergreens  around  orchards  and  buildings. — T.  ElCKABD^ 
Alvinston,  Lambton  Oo. 

In  some  cases  cattle  are  fenced  out  of  pieces  of  bushland.  I  myself  fenced  off^ 
about  twelve  acres  of  bush,  from  which  nearly  all  the  larger  timber  had  been  cut,, 
the  surface  of  the  ground  becoming  sodded  with  June  grass,  and  what  small 
timber  was  left  was  getting  stunted  or  was  dying.  It  is  some  six  years  since  it 
was  fenced.  For  the  first  three  years  there  was  no  marked  change,  but  since^ 
raspberry  canes  sprang  up  and  amongst  them  countless  little  seedlings,  mostly 
maples.  These  little  trees  are  doing  nicely  now,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  a  fine 
young  sugar-bush  from  them.  The  forest  here  is  growing  less  eveiy  year,  yet  the- 
rainfall  for  the  last  two  summers  was  excessive.  So  much  rain  fell  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  crop,  growing  on  low  or  level  land  was  drowned  repeatedly,  and  even 
high  land  becamp  sour. — John  McAbton,  Carleton  Place,  Lanark  Co. 

1.  No  lines  or  clumps  of  timber  planted  for  windbreaks ;  some  little  is  being- 
done  for  ornamentation,  but  not  extensively.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  Yes,  for  correct 
statement  of  the  difference  see  meteorological  reports  from  Beatrice  and  Graven- 
har8t,at  the  Meteorological  Office,  Toronto.  5.  Our  elevated  and  rcjcky  land  is  being: 
denuded  of  its  timber.  With  us  many  people  seem  to  depend  more  on  what  they 
can  take  out  of  the  bush,  than  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  clearing  to  eke  out 
a  livelihood,  and  are  stripping  the  forest  of  all  it  contains  of  any  marketable- 
value,  without  considering  for  a  moment  the  price  they  are  paying  for  the  crust 
they  get,  and  are  only  deferring  for  a  short  period  the  time  when  they  must  pull 
up  stakes  and  quit,  or  pay  more  attention  to  the  more  legitimate  calling  of  the- 
farm. — John  Hollingworth,  Bt;atrice,  Muskoka. 

1.  There  have  been  very  few  trees  of  any  sort  planted  out,  but  what  few 
there  are  do  well  and  grow  very  rapidly.  2.  No,  the  forest  supply  is  lai-ge  enongk 
to  supply  the  demand  for  ten  or  twelve  years  yet.  3.  There  are  but  two  farmers- 
fence  out  cattle  from  the  wood,  which  are  growing  up  with  berry  bushes.  4.  Yes^ 
there  is  a  big  difference.  The  wind  gets  more  of  a  sweep.  There  seems  to  be 
more  thunder  storms,  and  the  rains  are  not  so  equally  divided,  causing  drouth.- 
The  sr  ow  does  not  come  so  early,  but  drifts  more,  and  not  so  deep  in  the  fields^ 
5.  If  there  were  more  trees  set  along  the  roads  and  ^long  certain  fences  over  the 
farms,  I  believe  they  would  draw  more  moisture  and  improve  the  farms,  and  they' 
woald  be  a  benefit  when  the  forests  get  a  little  scarce.  I  believe  it  is  the  farmers'^ 
duty  to  look  after  the  forests  for  their  own  interests. — Nicholas  De  Hart^ 
Creoghton,  Simcoe. 

1.  Nearly  all  new  surveys  of  lots  in  or  near  the  city  have  been  planted  witb 
trees  along  the  streets  for  ornament,  principally  hard  maple.  Our  own  firm< 
have  planted  over  two  hundred  trees  in  this  way  within  the  last  three  years,  most 
of  which  are  doing  well.  4.  Our  winters  seem  shorter  and  more  broken,  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  day  and  night  seems  greater ;  where  exposed  the- 
snow  drifts  from  the  fields  to  the  fences ;  streams  rise  quicker  after  storms  and  go 
dry  sooner  than  when  more  forest  existed.  5.  Better  education  of  farmers  to  the 
value  of  forests  in  nature.  Instruction  in  rural  schools  and  a  more  general 
observing  of  arbor  day, — H.  S.  Mooke,  Hamilton. 

2.  Three  years  ago  I  planted  out  seed  including  catalpa,  butternut,  black 
walnut,  atid  American  sweet  chestnut — I  since  put  in  maple  and  yellovr  locust. 
The  whole  grew  amazingly,  and  when  a  year  old,  I  transplanted  them  and  now 
kave  trees  from  six  to  nine  feet  high.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  recom- 
mend my  brother  farmers  to  start  forest  plantations  at  once.     I  might  add  that 
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I  consider  your  forastry  report  a  grand  publication.  My  knowledge  of  tree- 
planting  has  been  largely  acquired  by  reading  the  reports. — Chkystal  GlossEL, 
Kincardine,  Bruce. 

1.  A  small  per  cent,  of  the  far.aers  have  been  setting  m  iples  for  ornament 
3.  There  is  but  one  bush  in  my  neighborhood  where  cattle  are  excluded  that  I 
kno\i  of,  and  that  is  my  own.  5.  I  would  advise  all  persons  having  woodland  to 
keep  stock  from  running  in  to  them,  Lastly,  would  advise  all  persons  to  set  out 
plantations  and  also  trees  for  ornament. — William  Neice,  Stromness,  Monck. 

1.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  tree  planting.  Since  this  section  of  country  ha-s 
been  denuded  of  timber  our  winter  roads  are  nearly  impassable  ;  the  winds  sweep 
the  fields  bare  of  snow  and  pile  it  up  on  the  roads.  We  often  have  to  drive  in 
the  fields  which  makes  travelling  very  disagrecible.  Our  meadows  are  often 
badly  winter-killed  for  want  of  a  covering  of  snow.  My  neighbor,  on  the  east 
side  of  my  farm,  has  a  nice  sugar  bush  of  twtnty-five  acres,  w+iich  affords  con- 
siderable shelter  to  ray  fields  opposite.  2,  Our  first  snow  storm  last  winter  came 
on  the  27th  and  28th  November,  from  the  east  with  a  very  strong  wind  which 
«wept  the  fields  bare  where  there  was  no  shelter,  but  opposite  the  bush  mentioned 
the  fields  were  covered  with  snow,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  clover  in  my  new 
meadow.  Where  the  snow  lay  there  was  a  fine  crop  of  clover  and  timothy  this 
season.  The  rest  of  the  meadow  was  winter-killed,  no  clover  remaining  and 
timothy  injured.  Concerning  orchards,  I  find  that  shelter  is  very  beneficial. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  I  planted  my  first  apple  trees.  The  winter  after  was  very 
severe.  My  trees  all  died  except  a  few  that  were  planted  near  the  fences  and 
were  covered  in  the  snow  drifts  ;  these  trees  fctill  remain  vigorous,  while  I  have 
had  to  renew  the  middle  of  the  field  with  apple  trees  several  times  since.  We 
have  done  considerable  tree  planting  the  last  thirty  years,  which  has  improved 
the  appearance  of  my  farm  very  much  and  makes  considerable  shelter.  We  have 
a,  row  of  .^ugar  maples  on  each  side  of  the  highway,  across  my  farm,  also  other 
trees  planted  around  orchards  and  gardens.  We  find  that  evergreen  trees  make 
A  good  windbreak.  On  the  north  side  of  orchards  and  farm  yards  we  need  shelter 
very  much  in  this  cold  climate.  We  find  that  where  fields  are  sheltered  bv 
woods  the  frost  does  not  penetrate  so  deep  in  winter,  therefore  the  soil  dries 
much  earlier  in  spring  and  is  ready  for  cultivation  much  sooner  than  fields  that 
are  not  sheltered. — William  Cross,  Caledonia  Springd,  Prescott  Co. 

1.  A  large  number  of  trees  are  planted  for  ornament,  few  for  windbreaks. 

2.  But  one  plantation  in  this  section — that  is  sugar  maple,  and  is  doing  well. 

3.  No,  very  few  but  they  should  be.  4.  Yes,  I  fancy  we  have  more  sudden 
changes  than  formerly,  also  longer  and  more  severe  droughts,  it  also  affects  our 
streams  very  much — sudden  fioods  and  very  low  water.  The  wind  certainly  has 
far  more  sweep  than  formerly  to  drift  snow.  5.  1  think  evergreen  trees  should 
be  planted  along  the  roadsides.  Something  must  be  done,  and  done  soon,  to  keep 
up  our  supply  of  timber.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  that  is  now  almost 
worthless  that  could  be  made  very  profitable  by  planting  to  trees. — R.  Dawson, 
Mohawk,  Brant  Co. 

1.  A  few  of  the  better  farms  have  single  rows  of  trees  along  the  roads  and 
fences.  5.  More  and  better  planting  and  better  care  when  planted. — A.  H.  Going, 
Tilsonburg,  Norfolk  Co. 

As  I  am  an  ardent  supporter  of  tree  planting  and  forestry,  I  beg  leave  to 
reply  I  am  constantly  travelling  through  the  County  of  Norfolk.  The  original 
fofests  are  fast  disappearing,  and  no  eflbrt  has  been  made  to  replace  them.  There 
was^  splendid  forest  all  through  here  of  pine,  oak,  elm,  chestnut,  walnut,  beech, 
fnaple,  etc.,  but  it  is  largely  gone  now.     All  kinds  of  trees  grow  well  here,  and  if 
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the  fftrmers  could  only  be  got  to  take  an  interest,  even  if  the  mere  seed  were  sown 
and  cattle  kept  out,  the  woods  would  soon  be  crowded  with  fine  young  trees. — J, 
S.  HoDGiNS,  Simcoe,  Norfolk  Co. 

Within  the  past  t«n  years  I  have  set  out  some  four  or  five  hundred  trees, 
principally  maples,  with  a  few  Lombardy  poplars,  horsechestnuts  and  Bussian 
mulberries.  My  opinion  is  that  tree  planting  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
means  possible,  as  they  are  not  only  ornamental  and  beautiful  shades,  but  serve 
chiefly  as  a  great  check  upon  the  bleak  and  diying  winds  that  sweep  across  the 
country  deterring  and  often  destroying  rapid  and  healthy  vegetation.  The  total 
deforesting  of  a  country  exposes  it  to  the  action  of  wind  and  heat,  encouraging 
droughts  and  the  drying  up  of  springs  and  streams  that  give  moisture  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  surrounding  them. — Wilson  Arnold,  Trenton,  Hastings  Co, 

Tree  planting  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  orchards  and  fields,  as  the  country 
in  this  part  is  so  cleared  up  that  even  the  fall  wheat  suflers  to  a  great  extent- 
from  having  no  shelter.  I  would  recommend  a  double  row  of  trees  along  the 
dividing  lines  of  every  farm,  and  also  on  the  sides  of  orchards. — Robert  Girvin, 
Thomynurst,  Bothwell, 

Since  the  forest  has  been  cleared  between  me  and  the  lake  and  the  country 
is  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  wind  from  the  lake  ;  the  snow  drifts  in  great- 
piles  around  fences  and  sweeps  the  fields  bare,  making  it  almost  imjtossible  to 
raise  any  fall  wheat,  except  around  the  fences  where  the  snow  lies.  I  honestly 
believe  if  forest  trees  were  planted  in  abundance  it  would  remedy  this,  and  we 
would  be  able  to  grow  larger  crops  of  fall  wheat,  and  be  able  to  drive  along  the  road.* 
in  winter. — Thomas  Sallows,  Goderich,  Huron  Co. 

In  Georgina,  Thorah  and  Brock  many  farmers  have  planted  out  lines  of 
trees.  Maples  prosper ;  of  250  1  saw  set  out  only  four  died.  The  higher  ground 
is  exposed.  I  have  often  seen  fall  wheat  come  through  winter  in  good  shape  but 
the  cold  winds  of  March  and  April  would  kill  it.  I  know  only  of  one  man  who- 
preserved  a  real  wind  break — a  second  growth  of  maples  which  he  had  fenced 
off— some  forty  feet.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Keenan,  now  of  Orillia,  tcld  me  that- 
he  never  had  one  crop  to  fail  him  during  some  thirty  years.  Cattle  are  per- 
mitted to  roam  everywhere  in  the  forest.  The  drifting  of  snow  is  much  greater 
than  formerly.  Creeks  and  wells  dry  up  in  summer  that  did  not  do  so  before. 
As  to  the  remedy,  that  seems  difficult  The  people  do  not  understand  the  matter,, 
and  it  must  be  impressed  upon  their  minds;  first  upon  the  old,  then  upon  the 
young.  To  reach  the  old  a  prize  might  be  given  by  the  county  or  township  for 
the  best  artificially  protected  farm.  The  young  should  be  imbued  with  ideas  of 
forestry  in  the  schools. — Francis  F.  Rohleder,  Vroomanton,  Ontario  Co. 

Much  valuable  timber  destroyed  in  our  township,  but  none  that  could  be 
helped  for  several  years  back.  "Wood  will  scarce  last  fifteen  years ;  many  have 
none.  1.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  have  a  good  wind-break,  but  handsome  rows  of 
maples  are  growing  up.  2.  No  plantations.  3.  Cattle  not  fenced  out  4.  Snow- 
drifts bad.  5.  After  a  few  years  when  wood  becomes  more  valuable  the  farmer.* 
will  see  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  keep  cattle  out  of  their  woods,  and  will  put 
oot  plantation  B  of  young  trees  on  rough  pieces  of  ground.  Wood  has  been  of  no- 
^altte  in  the  past,  and  men  have  been  doing  all  they  could  to  get  rid  of  it;  so  that 
yoa  and  all  the  men  in  Canada  may  write  and  talk  to  no  purpose  until  wood  gets 
scarce  and  more  valuable,  then  there  will  be  a  rush  all  at  once  on  how  to  secure^ 
»  supply  of  wood.  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  men  see  those  beautiful  rows  ot 
maples  grow  up  in  front  of  farms,  and  how  it  beautifies  and  makes  the  farm 
more  valuable,  that  one  after  the  other  will  follow  suit  until  all,  or  nearly  all, 
will  have  them  planted  out. — Andrew  McQill,  Chatsworth,  Grey  Co. 
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Notice  a  cleared  valley ;  in  the  spring  the  side  hills  will  often  be  bare  of 
^rass  or  wheat,  or  whatever  might  have  been  there.  The  current  of  air  has  been 
too  strong.  Plant  trees  across  alternately  so  as  to  turn  the  current  and  the  air 
will  be  checked,  and  those  side  hills  bear  the  best  fruit.  Plant  chestnut,  both 
for  posts  and  rails,  for  the  nuts  and  for  honey.  Ba^wood  is  excellent,  too,  for 
bees  and  for  lumber.  The  elm,  too,  is  good  here.  But  also  plant  cedar  and 
«prace,  for  these  trees  drive  away  insects,  especially  from  orchards,  banishing 
the  curculio  from  plums  and  cherries.  Alternately,  too,  in  an  orchard  these 
resinous  trees  are  good  for  the  same  purpose.  People  should  plant  more  of  these 
irees  and  less  of  maple,  for  there  is  no  tree  grows  which  reduces  the  soil  as  much 
its  maple. — L.  Kitchen,  Bloomsburg,  Norfolk  C!o. 

1.  Very  few  lines  of  trees  are  being  planted,  also  very  few  of  the  ornamental. 
2.  Very  few  have  been  (young  trees)  set  out,  and  what  have  been  are  maple.  But 
they  do  not  thrive,  as  the  way  people  have  of  planting  is  not  of  the  best.  3. 
^ttle  are  not  fenced  out  from  the  forest.  But  they  should,  and  most  farmers 
know  that.  4.  I  do  not  know  of  any  difference  in  climate  or  rainfall,  but  I  do  in 
jmow  drifts.  More  dust  now,  leas  health,  more  catarrh,  more  wind,  more  dryness 
more  discontent.  I  would  make  this  recommendation  to  every  farmer.  Near 
his  house  I  would  have  a  square  on  the  north  side  filled  up  with  all  sorts  of 
trees,  such  as  butternut,  hickory,  walnut,  beechnut,  hazel,  cherry — all  wild  kinds. 
Then,  again,  between  the  forest  trees  and  house  I  should  have  a  few  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  whole  thing  would  improve  the  farm  and  add  beauty  to 
the  scene. — M.  W.  Sumner,  Carleton  Place,  Lanark  Co. 

Until  the  last  few  years  very  little  tree  planting  has  been  done.  But  now 
farmers  are  awakening  to  see  the  necessity  of  planting  belts  of  trees  for 
Hshelter,  to  protect  their  orchards  and  buildings  from  the  fierce  storms  which,  as 
the  natural  forest  is  being  cut  down,  sweep  more  frequently  through  the  country  ; 
And  already  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  planting  shelter  belts,  chiefly  of 
Norway  spruce,  and  the  general  feeling  is  to  continue  until  their  orchards  and 
buildings  are  completely  sheltered.  Some  fourteen  years  ago,  while  my  neigh- 
bours were  more  or  less  protected  by  standing  bush,  my  farm  being  very  much 
exposed,  especially  on  the  north-west  side,  where  for  miles  the  storms  had  a  clear 
ijweep,  I  planted  a  double  row  of  evergreens,  principally  Norway  spruce,  seventy 
rods  in  length  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  my  orchard  and  buildings.  As  I 
took  care  to  transplant  them  properly  they  made  a  rapid  growth,  and  now, 
instead  of  having  the  coldest  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  have  the  most  com- 
fortable, at  least  so  far  as  storms  are  concerned.  Some  of  my  neighbours  who, 
when  I  commenced  planting,  said  I  was  doing  a  fooli-sh  thing,  now  wish  that  they 
"had  as  good  a  shelter  belt  as  I  hava  The  benefit  of  shelter  to  the  orchard  I  find 
•to  be  very  great.  Some  kinds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  which  winter  killed 
whUe  unprotected,  now,  by  being  sheltered,  come  through  the  winter  very  well. 
For  instance,  I  had  a  number  of  some  fine  varieties  of  plums  which  winter  killed 
before  being  protected,  but  are  now  doing  very  well.  But  the  greatest  benefits 
.of  shelter  to  orchards,  at  least  in  this  section  of  the  country,  I  find  to  be  the  pro- 
tecting the  fruit  from  being  blown  down  by  the  high  winds  df  late  autumn,  which 
^nerally  blows  down  the  largest  and  best  fruit,  which  is  thereby  nearly  rendered 
useless.  The  benefit  and  comfort  of  shelter  to  persons  and  cattle  are  very  great,  in 
fact  it  is  •'  better  felt  than  told." — John  M.  McAlNSH,  Belton,  Middlesex  Co. 

1.  Many  plant  trees  along  the  road,  and  some  for  wind-breaks  round 
orchards.  2.  Not  many  timber  plantations,  but  very  many  forest  trees.  3.  In 
«ome  woods  cattle  are  kept  out,  and  there  the  second  growth  does  well.  4.  Lines 
in  winter  filled  with  snow.  6.  Exemption  from  taxes  for  forest  preservation. — 
Oharles  Ellis,  Meaford,  Grey. 
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1.  Only  along  roadsides  are  trees  planted,  and  that  principally  for  ornament, 
a  great  many  have  been  planted  in  that  way,  and  a  few  evergreens  around 
buildings.  2.  No  plantations  set  out.  3.  One  or  two  of  the  neighbours  have 
-excluded  cattle,  and  a  nice  undergrowth  has  come  up.  4.  Since  the  clearing  up 
of  the  country  I  notice  the  weather  is  more  changeable,  the  snow  drifts  more, 
and  we  are  very  much  more  troubled  with  floods  in  time  of  freshets.  5.  I  do  not 
think  anything  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  affairs  except  some- 
thing on  a  very  large  scale,  such  as  planting  with  trees  the  hillsides,  especially  along 
rivers  and  creeks.  I  would  like  to  see  something  done  to  prevent  matters  from 
getting  worse. — ^Alex.  Fletcher,  Mount  Albert,  York. 

On  lot  5,  rear  4th  Whitchurch,  the  owner,  Mr.  Lloyd,  assured  me  he  could 
always  count  on  fall  wheat  in  certain  fields,  due  to  a  good  sized  forest  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  I  noticed  four  or  five  fields  of  extra  good  fall  wheat  last 
spring  west  of  here,  near  Richmond  Hill  station.  They  were  admired  by  every- 
body, and  the  cause  was  a  beautiful  strip  of  pines  running  north  from  the  side- 
road  on  ridge.  5.  If  ridges  like  the  above  could  be  replanted  with  evergreens  it 
would  effect  quite  a  revolution  in  the  wheat  growing  of  the  district,  and  also  in 
the  clover  crop. — S.  J.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Richmond  Hill,  York. 

We  think  so  much  of  tree  planting  for  shelter,  etc.,  that  we  have  surrounded 
our  farm  lands  with  evergreens  and  nedge  fences,  and  are  planting  the  same 
around  farm  yards  and  buildings  and  across  the  farm  for  orchard  protection. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  bleak  winds  of  Lake  Erie  were  held  back  by  our 
forest,  now  they  sweep  across  with  violence,  making  its  effects  felt  on  man, 
beast,  fences  and  crops,  while  all  our  natural  timber  forest  is  gone  on  our 
improved  lands.  We  nave  preserved  groves  of  maple,  near  which  our  crops  are 
=5afe. — E.  &  S.  G.  Wigle,  Ruthven,  Essex  Co.  • 

1.  Trees  have  been  planted  for  ornament  quite  largely  along  highways  and 
approaches  to  residences.  Wind-breaks  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  are  mostly 
cedar,  soft  maple,  etc.  2.  Not  enough  done  to  express  an  intelligent  view,  but 
think  they  would  prove  a  good  investment,  especially  on  waste  upland.  3.  The 
cattle  are  allowed  in  nearly  all  the  woods  in  this  locality,  but  where  fenced  out  a 
few  years  make  a  vast  improvement.  Since  the  woods  have  been  cleared  up  the 
snow  is  in  stacks  when  there  is  any  to  drift.  In  regard  to  rain,  it  is  at  times 
sent  in  abundance,  while  the  next  season  it  is  a  hot,  dry  time  from  seed  time  till 
harvest.  5.  I  think  if  farmers  could  be  induced  to  plant  waste  lands  to  forest 
and  shelter  belts  we  could  help  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  There  is  not  a  score 
of  farms  in  this  Township  but  has  from  two  to  ten  acres  unfit  to  cultivate. — A. 
S.  HoDGiNS,  Osnabruck  Centre,  Stormont  Co. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  trees  being  planted  along  the  front  of  their 
farms  by  some  of  our  more  tasteful  farmers,  there  is  nothing  done  to  increase  the 
acreage  of  timber  land.  The  original  forest  is  fast  disappearing,  especially  in 
heavy  clay  soils  where  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  deeply  and  the  high  winds 
blow  down  great  quantities  annually.  I  have  preserved  some  fine  groves  of 
young  timber  when  clearing,  which  I  value  very  highly  for  shade  and  beauty. 
I  find  the  hard  maple  the  l^st  tree  we  have  for  the  purpose  of  shade  and  orna- 
ment— H.  M.  Valens,  Lucknow,  Bruce  Co. 

1.  There  are  few  wind-breaks  being  planted  here,  but  a  good  many  spruce 
are  being  planted  about  the  farmers'  houses,  and  deciduous  trees  on  the  borders 
of  the  roads  and  in  the  village  streets,  all  doing  well.  2.  No,  land  here  is  too 
valuable.  S.  No  forest  here  to  speak  of.  Cattle  allowed  to  run.  4.  Yes,  the 
creeks  and  small  rivers  fill  and  empty  themselves  quicker  after  thaw  or  rain. 
5.  Farmers  should  be  induced  to  plant  trees  along  the  fences.    The  town  council 
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might  furnish  the  trees  (deciduous — the  conifer  are  too  shady  in  the  spring)  it 
the  farmers  would  plant,  and  keep  them  in  order. — Charles  E.  Torr.^nce, 
Burlington,  Halton  Co. 

Very  little  is  beinj;  done  here  in  the  interest  of  forestry.  The  forests  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  indeed  there  is  not  much  use  in  trying  to  save  the  heavy 
timber,  for  the  high  winds  of  late  years  blow  it  down.  There  are  some  lines  of 
trees  being  planted  for  ornament,  none  for  wind-break  to  my  knowledge.  No 
plantations  of  forest  trees  except  those  planted  in  rows  along  fences  or  on  the 
roadside.  I  do  not  know  of  any  bush  where  cattle  are  fenced  out  to  save  the 
young  trees.  Of  course  there  are  some  sugar  bushes  nicely  kept.  Since  the 
country  has  been  cleared,  the  winds  are  very  much  higher,  drifting  the  snow, 
blocking  the  roads,  breaking  down  fences  and  even  buildings  at  times.  If  the 
children  in  the  country  schools  were  taught  the  principles  of  forestry,  it  would 
through  them  reach  the  right  persons,  and  would  1  think,  do  good.  If  some  of 
our  politicians  would  tell  the  farmers  about  the  influence  of  the  forest  upon  the 
climate,  and  talk  less  about  politics,  they  would  then  be  doing  some  good  for  the 
country. — J.  Newman,  Cardinal,  Grenville  Co. 

1.  Lines  for  wind-breaks  not  planted  to  any  extent,  but  for  shade  and 
ornament  quite  freely,  the  maple  especially.  Where  cattle  are  kept  away,  they 
thrive  well.  Have  planted  myself  a  large  number  of  Norway  spruce,  Scotch  fir 
and  larch.  The  firs  have  done  well,  the  larch  not  so  well.  2.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  plantations  having  been  set  out  in  this  neighborhood.  3.  Generally  speak- 
ing, cattle  have  not  been  fenced  out  of  the  bu.sh,  the  consequences  being  that  our 
woods  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  years  we  will  have  no  bush  to 
fence.  The  trees  are  dying  faster  than  we  can  use  them,  and  in  many  cases  the 
little  piece  of  bush  left  is  being  cut  down  to  save  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 
4.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  way  the  rainfall  finds  its  way  oflT  the 
surface.  Creeks  that  once  run  all  the  year  round,  are  now  dry  except  for  a  week 
or  two  after  heavy  rains,  when  they  fill  up  suddenly,  causing  floods  that  are  verj' 
destructive.  6.  Some  little  thing,  however,  each  one  of  us  might  do,  we  could 
plant  a  few  hundred  evergreens  round  our  houses  and  barns,  which  besides 
adorning  our  homes  and  making  the  landscape  a  "  thing  of  beauty  and  joy  for- 
ever," would  naturally  add  to  our  comfort,  and  our  children  after  us  would  rise 
up  and  call  us  blessed.— James  Williamson,  Jarvis,  Haldimand  Co. 

The  following  letters  are  from  various  nursery-men  and  tree-growers,  who 
were  asked  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  value  of  tree  shelter: — 

As  regards  tree  planting  as  wind-breaks  for  orchards,  I  find  that  those  who 
have  wind-breaks  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  decided  benefit  derived 
therefrom,  in  preventing  the  fruit  from  blowing  off,  also  a  protection  from  the 
cold  in  winter.  I  have  noticed  fruit  trees  have  a  healthier  appearance  where  they- 
are  protected  by  an  evergreen  belt,  than  those  that  are  exposed.  I  am  convinced 
the  Norway  spruce,  ash  and  Scotch  pines,  are  the  best  trees  for  wind-breaks, 
they  grow  rapidly,  are  hardy,  live  long,  bear  transplanting  welL  I  would  advise 
planters  to  plant  two  or  three  foot  trees  twice  transplanted,  as  they  will  have 
more  success  with  that  size  than  smaller. — M.  Milgan,  Bright,  Oxford  Co. 

I  will  give  you  one  fact  which  is  worth  a  host  of  arguments : 

The  apple  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure  here,  but  there  is  one  orchard  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  trees,  owned  by  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Carleton.  The  tenant, 
James  Kingdom,  has  refused  $450  for  the  year's  crop  as  it  hung  on  the  trees. 
This  orchard  adjoins  the  village  of  Islington,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  facts. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  shade  trees  on  country  roads  where  the  soil 
is  clay,  as  it  prevents  the  roads  from  drying,  but  on  sand  or  along  inside  fences 
they  would  do  much  good.     There  is  a  grove  of  young  pines  on  the  north  of 
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Mr.  Johnston's  orchard,  it  covers  about  half  an  acre,  and  protects  the  trees  from 
the  north  winds.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  can  find  why  this  is  the  only  orchard 
with  a  crop  of  fruit  on  it,  in  this  locality. — J.  D.  Evans,  Islington,  York  Co. 

There  have  been  many  trees  planted  in  this  district,  many  more  than  have  been 
cared  for.  Some  have  the  idea,  after  a  tree  is  planted  that  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  should  make  a  fine  tree  without  further  care,  hence  so  many  failures. 
— A.  G.  Hull,  St.  Catharines,  Lincoln  Co, 

The  devastation  of  our  forests  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  import  Euro- 
pean trees,  of  which  I  believe  the  Norway  spruce  to  be  the  best  for  shelter,  being 
evergreen.  Orchards  unsheltered  have  their  fruit  blown  from  the  trees  untimely, 
and  in  time  the  trees  become  unfruitful  and  their  growth  stunted.  I  firmly 
believe  the  cause  of  many  failures  is  the  planting  of  trees  that  are  too  old.  T 
have  planted  succes-sfully  maple,  poplar  and  spruce. — Wm.  Vair,  Barrie,  Simcoe 
County. 

I  think  the  greatest  example  of  the  benefits  of  protection  from  heavy  winds 
that  I  know  of.  is  the  notorious  fact  that  along  the  base  of  the  Niagara  escarp- 
ment, frost  is  almost  invariably  three  weeks  at  least  later  in  doing  damage  to 
fruit  in  the  autumn  than  it  is  one  hundred  rods  even  from  the  base.  It  cannot 
be  said  therefore  that  frost  is  kept  off  entirely  by  the  wind  off  the  lake,  though 
of  course  in  the  winter  and  spring  it  is  chiefly  the  proximity  of  Lake  Ontario  •n 
the  north  that  makes  fruit  growing  here  so  successful.  In  a  lesser  degree  there- 
fore I  should  say  wind-breaks  would  prevent  in  a  measure  the  early  autumn 
frosts,  provided  they  are  not  on  the  side  nearest  the  water,  which  is  the  greatest 
safeguard  at  all  seasons.  It  is  little  use  urging  the  planting  of  forest  trees  upon 
the  majority  of  men  until  it  can  be  shown  to  be  directly  profitable  in  their  own 
generation,  though  there  may  be  here  and  their  a  man  public  spirited  and  far- 
.seeing  enough  to  plant  them.  In  this  township  of  Saltfleet,  though  a  bonus  of 
twenty  cents  per  tree  is  paid  for  each  tree  planted  on  the  roadside,  and  no  cattle 
or  stock  of  any  kind  is  fUlowed  to  run  at  large  unherded,  still  very  few  compara- 
tively have  planted.  I  have  long  urged  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
benefits  of  wind-breaks  on  the  south  and  west  side  of  every  ten  acre  field  to  the 
crop  of  winter  wheat  or  clover  in  causing  the  snow  to  lie  evenly  over  the  field 
would  soon  repay  the  loss  of  tillable  land.  One  i-ow  of  trees  would  in  a  few 
years  answer  instead  of  posts,  to  which  wires  could  be  attached  for  a  fence. 
A  row  of  hard  maples  would  pay  well  in  the  crop  of  delicious  syrup  and  maple 
sugar  which  they  would  produce  in  twenty  years  from  planting,  chestnuts  on 
suitable  soil  will  pay  as  well  as  any  fruit,  and  moreover  one  row  might  be  a  row 
of  apple  trees.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  a  direct  source  of  revenue 
could  be  derived  from  such  strips,  which  I  would  plant  four  rods  in  width, 
irrespective  of  the  indirect  gains  previously  mentioned. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  on  the  lee  side  of  every  fence  immense  snow 
drifts  slowly  melting  in  the  spring,  often  keeps  him  a  week  or  perhaps  two 
weeks  off  the  land,  when  the  remainder  of  the  field  is  dry,  involving  often  a  crop 
five  or  ten  bushels  per  acre  less  than  if  sowed  earlier.  With  heavy  wind-breaks, 
the  snow  would  lie  evenly  over  the  land  and  disappear  evenly. 

It  may  be  urged  that  tall  trees  would  keep  the  land  shaded  and  wet  on  the 
north  side.  This  could  be  obviated  by  planting  the  very  tall  growing  trees  on 
south  side  of  the  belt,  gi-adually  decreasing  the  height,  so  that  the  row  nearest  the 
north  of  the  belt  would  be  say  a  ruw  of  apple  trees,  that  if  it  shaded  the  ground 
for  a  short  distance  would  return  a  profit  for  a  narrow  strip  left  unsown  to  be 
cultivated  later,  as  all  orchard  trees  should  be,  and  continuously  through  the 
season.  A  farm  surrounded  and  adorned  by  rows  of  evergreens,  is  a  charming 
sight;  some  may  be  seen  in  Burford  township.     I  am  sure  such  farms  would  sell 
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to  a  man  of  taste  for  ten  dollara  per  acre  more  than  one  unadorned,  thous^b  the 
owner  of  such  a  farm  seldom  needs  or  wishes  to  sell. — E.  D.  Smith,  Winona. 
Wentworth  Co. 

I  have  noticed  with  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  forests  year  by  year,  a 
corresponding  increase  of  drouths,  and  while  we  may  etren  now  have  as  great  a 
rainfall  from  year  to  year  as  in  the  days  wh«^n  our  forests  were  in  their  prime, 
yet  the  exposure  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  country's  surface  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  accompanied  by  an  unobstructed  motion  of  the  air,  soon  absorbs 
the  moisture  given  by  any  rain,  and  in  such  case  of  rapid  evaporation,  the  soil 
becomes  hardened  and  cracks  open,  making  the  matter  all  the  worse.  Anyone 
engaged  in  using  or  running  dry  kilns  of  any  kind,  whether  in  making  brick, 
drying  lumber  or  evaporating  fruits,  will  soon  learn  the  necessity  of  a  high 
temperature  with  the  application  of  a  rapid  draft  of  dry  air,  in  order  to  rapicUy 
extract  the  water,  and  carry  off  the  same.  Sturtevant  gives  the  following  table 
as  correct,  and  I  have  found  in  my  experience  in  evaporating  apples,  that  he  is 
right  in  his  theory,  but  the  amount  of  water  given  is  too  high.  Assuming  that  1 
cubic  foot  of  air  at  32°  Fah.  or  freezing  point,  will  carry  ^  of  an  ounce  of  water, 
he  clftimi  that  with  a  rise  of  27°  or  at  59"  Fah.  1  cubic  foot  will  carry  double  that 
or  I  oz.,  and  with  every  27°  additional  in  the  ri^.e  of  temperature,  the  atmosphere 
will  absorb  and  carry  off  double  the  amount  of  water,  therefore  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  191,  being  about  the  average  temperature  at  which  evaporators  are 
usually  run,  each  cubic  foot  will  carry  10  ounces  of  water.  Then  if  the  draft  of 
air  is  by  any  means  increased,  the  absorption  is  increased  in  proportion.  Now  I 
have  noticed  that  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  present 
action  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  unobstructed  breezes  and  high  winds,  upon  the 
surface  of  our  country  as  it  is  now  denuded  of  its  forests.  The  hotter  the 
weather,  and  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  the  more  severe  will 
be  our  drouths,  and  the  more  destructive  will  be  our  rains,  accompanied  by  more 
frequent  winds  and  cyclones.  I  believe  the  most  practical  outlay  in  the  way  of 
tree-planting,  would  be  in  planting  wind-breaks  of  evergreens,  and  allowing  them 
to  grow  as  tall  as  possible,  thus  diminishing  the  absorbing  action  of  the  wind  by 
decrea-*ing  its  speed,  and  at  the  same  time  beautifying  the  country  and  making 
it  more  comfortable  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. — Joseph  Tweddle,  Stony 
Creek,  Wentworth  Co. 

Norway  spruce  and  Austrian  pine  are  about  the  best  kind  of  trees  for  wind- 
breaks. We  know  of  some  very  fine  Norway  spruce  windbreaks  around  nursery 
grounds  in  New  York  State.  The  trees  are  planted  close  together,  almost  like 
in  hedge  row,  and  stand  now  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  making  a  complete 
shelter  from  all  heavy  winds. — Smith  &  Van  Duseb,  Winona,  Wentworth  Co. 

It  is  now  very  evident  that  good  timber  of  any  kind  will  soon  be  very 
scarce  and  dear,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  deforestry  of  the 
country,  we  will  soun  be  under  the  expensive  necessity  of  importing  lumber. 
For  re-foresting  burnt  off  areas,  I  believe  there  is  no  tree  so  well  adapted  as  the 
white  pine.  The  European  larch,  Scotch  pine,  and  Austrian  pine,  grow  quickly 
into  useful  timber,  but  in  that  respect  they  are  not  at  all  equal  to  the  white  pine. 
If  I  were  to  plant  out  a  forest  with  a  view  of  obtaining  remunerative  returns,  I 
would  plant  it  all  of  white  pine.  I  would  plant  thickly  and  thin  out  as  they 
grew  large.  For  shelter  belts  I  should  prefer  the  Norway  spruce,  white  spruce  and 
Austrian  pine. — ^D.  NICOL,  Kingston. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Drummondville,  Ont.,  there  have  been  a  great  many  trees 
(principally  Norway  spruce)  planted  aa  a  protection  to  orchards  and  avaail  fruits 
with  much  benefit.     But  would  not  recommend  either  too  close  or  too  wide  a 
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telt  of  spruce  arojand  an  orchard,  or  too  close  to  the  orchard,  as  the  breaking  off 
of  all  the  win(J  tends  to  increase  the  codling  moth.  I  would  recommend  the 
European  larch  as  the  best  and  most  rapid  grower  of  any. — E.  Morris,  Fonthill, 
Welland. 

I  would  say,  if  the  ground  is  stiff  clay,  for  young  trees  I  take  some  coarse 
sand,  and  work  the  sand  and  soil  together  and  work  it  around  the  young  roots 
of  the  tree ;  and  if  you  plant  one  tree  with  sand  and  another  without  sand,  you 
will  see  that  the  tree  planted  with  sand  will  outgrow  the  other  in  two  years. 
You  will  find  the  same  with  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs. — W.  M.  MOBBIS,  Sea- 
forth,  Huron  Co. 

We  might  mention  our  experience  with  a  small  peach  orchard.  During  the 
past  ten  years  we  have  had  about  one  hundred  trees  planted  where  they  are 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  west  winds  by  a  belt  of  oak  and  birch  timber. 
This  orchard  has  repeatedly  borne  a  good  crop  during  seasons  when  others  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but  without  a  shelter,  had  no  fruit  whatever. — ^Webster 
Bro&,  Hamilton. 


OENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FORESTS. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  H,  Von  Lorem 

Dr.  Mayr,  from  whose  late  publication, "  The  Forests  of  North  America,"  this 
article  is  taken,  writes  it  as  an  official  report  for  the  benefit  of  Qermany.  It 
was  written  in  Japan,  where  he  is  now  professor  of  sylviculture,  at  Tokio.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  Canadians,  as  the  view  of  an  educated  foreigner.  He 
visited  America  twice  for  the  purpose : — 

When  the  first  Europeans  landed  on  the  new  continent,  they  found  before 
■them  one  immen.se  forest. 

A  vast  virgin  forest  extended  at  that  time  from  the  south  point  of  Florida 
to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  through  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  from  the 
•coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  border  of  the  prairie,  that  means  fully  twenty 
•degrees  of  longitude.  If  you  count  the  average  length  of  this  forest  at  twenty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  average  breadth  at  twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  the 
forest  originally  covered  the  tenfold  area  of  the  German  Empire  ;  how  much  of 
this  exists  at  the  present  time  is  hard  even  to  guess. 

The  non-ob^tervant  person  who  travels  through  North  America  generally,  has 
-the  impression  that  the  forests  are  in  their  original  stat-j,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  States  forests  so  prevail  that  farms  only  form  a  small  factor  of  the 
whole ;  but  the  expert  would  realize  immediately  that  hardly  one-third  of  those 
-woods  which  his  ancestors  found  400  years  ago  now  deserves  the  name  of 
*  forest."  Two  thirds  are  of  later  growth,  or  composed  of  the  remnanjts  of  their 
Idnd,  left  only  on  account  of  their  lack  of  value.  The  original  virgin  forests 
-flourished  everywhere,  in  the  mountains  as  well  as  in  the  plains.  No  rock  in 
the  AUeghany  Mountains  was  too  steep  to  prevent  single  trees  from  growing  in 
iunongst  the  boulders  ;  the  soil  of  none  of  the  plains  was  too  poor  or  unproductive, 
bat  that  large  forests  would  grow  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  swamps  alone 
were  the  only  portions  of  the  country  not  covered  with  trees.  This  fact  deserves 
to  be  recorded  for  the  information  of  future  generations :  for  already,  in  many 
portions  of  the  country,  the  forests  have  been  so  annihilated  that  one  would 
scarcely  believe  that  those  parts  were  once  covered  by  magnificent  woods. 
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(The  reader  will  observe  that  at  this  point  Dr.  Mayr  indulges  in  prophesy  and 
takes  up  the  idea  which  has  before  been  stated  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  west  by  planting  will  ultimately  become  forested,  while  the- 
east  and  southern  sea  coast,  once  forested,  will  fail  to  preserve  any  suflBcient 
amount.) 

The  person  travelling  through  the  states  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
fifty  years  from  to-day  would  not  believe  that  those  deserts,  covered  for  miles 
and  miles  with  snow-white  sand,  once  bore  the  most  magnificent  pine  trees  of 
the  world.  In  fifty  years  no  man  will  think  it  possible  that  those  many  bare 
and  sandy  rocky  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  once  were  covered  with  the  finest  oak. 
maple,  elm  and  other  treea 

In  fifty  years  it  will  sound  almost  fabulous  that  those  far-stretching  swamps 
of  the  southern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were  at  one  time  covered  with  timbers 
of  the  finest  varieties  and  skirted  by  the  finest  white  pines  instead  of  the  poor 
shrubbery  of  that  day. 

Now,  let  us  go  farther  west  and  skip  again  fifty  years.  What  splendid 
woods  will  flourish  there,  owing  their  existence  to  the  hands  of  men,  on  plains 
once  considered  deserts  incapable  of  producing  anything.  People  will  >  have 
planted  those  woods  realizing  their  great  advantages  and  benefits.  Look  then 
at  the  praspority  of  these  western  settlers  who  will  nave  propagated  new  forests 
in  contrast  with  many  of  those  in  the  east,  who,  by  fire  and  axe,  transformed 
their  beautiful  forests  into  desolate  places  and  even  deserts.  The  great  mistake 
of  the  western  settlers  is  likely  to  consist  in  mixing  too  many  inferior  kinds 
with  the  better  grades,  with  the  view  of  producing  timber  of  more  use  for  pur- 
poses of  fuel  than  of  manufacture.  The  European  woods  planted  by  them  ^'ill 
probably  not  realize  their  anticipation. 

Let  us  go  even  farther  west.  In  fifty  years  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  that  the  beautiful  and  fertile  California,  the  fruit  garden  of  the 
Union,  once  was  largely  inferior  prairie ;  we  could  even  doubt  to  be  in  America, 
for  forests  of  Australian  eucalyptus  and  acacias  grow  eveiywheie  ;  the  once  hot 
and  barren  prairie  is  transformed  in  a  subtropical  garden  with  all  the  advantages 
of  this  splendid  climate. 

The  doctor  then  reviews  the  present : — 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  dams  to  prevent  the 
streams  from  the  mountains  from  overflowing  the  lands  during  the  heavy  rains. 

Large  amounts  have  also  been  expended  in  artificial  irrigation  after  the 
natural  supply  of  water  has  ceased  from  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the 
mountainous  districts ;  the  latter  has  been  the  case  all  through  the  United  States. 
There  are  some  more  facts  which  the  observant  traveller  in  America  can  find 
every  day. 

A  mountain  devoid  of  trees  having  on  the  slopes  among  the  big  boulders  por- 
tions of  soil  covered  with  grass  and  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  stumps 
and  roots  of  trees  interwoven  like  a  spider's  web.  What  vast  quantities  of  the 
finest  soil  are  washed  down  by  the  rain,  owing  to  the  senseless  destruction  of  the 
forests.  One  year  has  destroyed  more  than  centuries  can  replace.  The  rain 
previously  partly  absorbed  by  the  forests  descending  in  small  streams,  now 
rushes  down  in  torrents  more  annihilating  and  destroying  than  fertilizing.  Many 
of  the  beautiful  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  Adirondacks,  and 
even  the  western  mountains,  will  soon  be  in  the  same  condition.  A  good  many 
prominent  men  have  already  tried  to  warn  and  even  to  interfere,  but  people 
■leclared  them  dreamers  and  boasted  of  the  everlasting  riches  of  their  forests. 
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The  loudest  noise,  of  course,  was  made  by  those  who  had  the  largest  interest 
in  keeping  the  nation  in  blindness  concerning  the  condition  of  the  forests  and  of 
their  future. 

The  nation  even  does  not  know  its  own  absolute  property,  many  Qovernment 
and  States-lands  you  find  officially  described  as  covered  with  dense  forests ;  but 
the  truth  is,  since  a  long  time  the  best  of  it  is  stolen,  burnt  and  the  rest  left  to 
decay.  And  to  make  it  worse,  fire  destroys  every  year  large  portions  of  the 
younger  growth. 

The  state  of  New  York,  to  give  an  instance,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  forestry  commission,  Albany,  1885,  possesses,  or  rather  claims  to  possess  in 
the  Adirondack  312,400  ha.  (the  hectare  ia  two  and  one-half  acres)  genuine 
forest.  The  commission  sent  out  to  investigate  the  condition  of  these  mountain 
forests  could  not  even  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  State's  property,  so  much  of  it 
was  claimed  by  private  owners. 

In  a  few  districts  the  State  owns  widely  extended  woods,  but  mostly  they 
are  small  parcels,  hardly  ever  exceeding  100  ha.  Nothing  is  done  by  the  State 
of  New  York  to  protect  and  save  its  forests.  (Efforts,  however,  are  being  made 
to  save  portions  of  the  Adirondacks.)  It  even  does  not  know  their  boundaries. 
Numerous  settlere  make  a  fair  living  by  robbing  the  States  forests,  and  help,  by 
fire  and  axe,  the  government  to  improve  the  woodlands,  that  is  to  annihilate  forest 
and  forest  soil. 

Of  course,  the  prospects  of  the  national  property  are  exceedingly  dull  since 
the  nation  does  not  take  care  of  itself ;  people  often  regard  and  talk  about 
States  property  as  if  it  had  no  owner  at  all,  while  every  citizen  is  fully  entitled 
to  his  legal  share  of  it. 

You  will  find  in  the  Union,  that  when  you  leave  the  capital  and  go  west, 
the  ideas  about  right  often  decrease  in  the  same  way  as  your  distance  from  said 
point  is  increasing. 

According  to  the  annual  record  of  the  year  1883,  the  Union  Government 
some  times  had  allowed  the  poorest  settlers  and  miners  in  Colorado  to  take  the 
timber  for  their  domestic  use  from  the  government  forests.  If  the  law  was  a 
liberal  one,  the  interpretation  of  the  settlers  was  even  more  so.  Government 
officials,  arriving  there  a  few  years  afterwards,  found  in  the  l)ed  of  one  of  the 
mountain  streams  half  a  million  of  ties,  nominally  appropriated  for  domestic  use, 
l>ut  really  intended  for  building  a  railroad. 

In  Fernow's  records  I  read  that  the  government  expends  for  the  protection 
of  the  forests  annually  millions  of  marks ;  but  what  do  they  amount  to  if  they 
disappear  somewhere  without  giving  the  forests  the  least  benefit. 

To  do  credit  to  the  present  government  we  must  add,  that  it  has  tried  to 
awake  public  interest  concerning  government  lands  and  even  recovered  for  the 
nation  40,000,000  ha.  of  land  illegally  held  by  private  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. 

In  the  mountains  and  in  lands  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  for  continual  agri- 
cultural purposes,  on  borders  of  rivers  as  long  as  there  is  no  artificial  irrigation, 
the  preservation  of  the  forest  is  a  natural  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the 
lower  lands. 

It  is  not  my  opinion  that  the  government  ought  to  keep  for  its  own  property 
timber-lands  suitable  for  farming  purposes  ;  but  it  ought  to  consecmte  all 
its  means  and  powers  where  the  common  interest  and  future  is  at  stake. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  riches  and  the  great  industry  of  the  enter- 
prising people,  the  government  always  has  a  large  surplus  in  the  treasury.  My 
■opinion  is  (it  may  sound  ridiculous  to  the  American),  the  best  way  to  refund 
part  of  this  money  to  the  nation  would  be  by  buying  from  private  individuals 
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those  mountain  forests  now  held  by  them,  and  destined  to  an  early  annihilation^ 
and  to  protect  them  by  simple  measures,  perhaps  after  the  system  used  in  India, 
against  fires,  to  control  them  by  a  government  official,  and  a  ceitain  number  of 
constables  against  thieves,  hunters  and  tourists.  The  government,  and  only  the 
government,  can  afford  the  monetary  loss  of  interest,  but  it  will  be  paid  ten-fcld 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  decades. 

The  consequences  of  the  annihilation  of  the  forests  in  the  mountains  are- 
generally  known.  The  best  instances  may  be  found  in  the  old  world.  The  illu- 
sion that  in  America  everything  is  different  is  nonsense.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
the  same  everywhere ;  the  soil  may  be  better  here,  the  climate  more  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  timber ;  but  the  results  will  be  the  same ;  they  can  be  delayed^ 
never  changed. 

If  this  mismanagement  continues  the  way  it  is  going  on  now,  it  would  not 
take  the  eye  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  final  condition  of  many  now  beautiful 
and  flourishing  portions  of  the  country.  They  will  soon,  in  regard  to  their  barren- 
nes-s  and  desolate  aspect,  rival  the  southern  districts  of  the  Tyrol,  South  France 
and  Spain. 

The  government  possesses  numerous  forests  in  the  mountain  regions,  but  it- 
tries  to  gft  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  often  at  miserable  prices.  The 
loss  of  those  forests  is  identical  with  its  ruin.  You  may  say  the  State  helps, 
while  it  would  be  its  duty  and  policy  to  prevent  the  shameless  destruction  of  the 
country,  which  enriches  a  few  individuals  at  the  co3t  of  the  multitude. 

Personal  liberty  and  free  use  of  property  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
constitution  of  the  union — laws  too  ideal  for  a  good  many  of  its  representatives ;  to 
respect  the  personal  freedom  of  a  single  individual  without  conscience,  means  to 
trample  under  foot  the  personal  liberty  of  thousands  better  than  him. 

This  ought  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  nation  that  the  forests  in  the  moun- 
tains, never  mind  who  owns  them,  must  be  preserved.  To  allow  hundreds  the 
full  free  use  of  their  rights  and  properties,  the  individual  must  be  restrained.  It 
is  more  than  comical  to  hear  the  American  talk  about  the  European  governments, 
whose  despotism  even  does  not  respect  private  property. 

The  law  in  Europe  for  the  protection  of  forests  on  mountains,  extremely  poor 
lands  or  borders  of  rivers  is  only  made  for  people  without  knowledge  or  conscience ;, 
nearly  all  the  owners  of  mountain  forests  do  not  need  the  law ;  they  know  too  weU 
themselves  that  the  preservation  of  the  woods  is  identical  with  the  increase  of 
the  value  of  their  property. 

When  the  constitution  fails  to  force  the  individual  to  preserve  the  forests, 
the  government  ought  to  have  the  power  to  expropriate  it  for  itself  for  a  fair  sum 
and  take  the  management  of  the  forests  into  its  own  hands.  What  part  of  said 
forests  is  sold  or  given  away  at  the  present  time,  will  in  a  hundred  years  fron> 
to-day  be  bought  by  thegovemmentfor  immense  sums  ;  for  the  private  person  never 
gives  things  away  as  the  government  has  done.  And  the  incredible  amount 
which  the  French  government  spends  every  year  for  improving  foolishly  destroyed 
forests,  go  to  prove  what  a  hard  and  expensive  task  it  is. 

Ajb  already  mentioned  it  is  a  positive  necessity  to  preserve  the  forest  at 
places  where  the  soil  is  mere  sand  or  inclined  to  become  swampy.  This  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  south  and  south-east,  where 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  we  find  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  this  kind  of  soil.  Large  forests  of  the  finest  pines  are  destroyed 
every  year  and  the  new  growth  is  often  annihilated  by  fire.  Already  we  can  see 
the  dry  white  sand  looking  through  the  thin  grans.  With  the  last  tree  and  its 
« hade  even  the  latter  will  disappear.     The  heavy  fertilizing  rains  even  in  those 
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countries  cannot  alter  this  state  of  things.  Nothing  is  done  by  the  government 
to  prevent  this.  Maybe  there  exist  laws  concerning  the  preservation  of  the 
forest ;  but  laws  not  enforced  and  laughed  at  by  everybody  are  woise  than  no 
laws  at  all. 

Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  are  rich  in  valuable  forests  of  pine  and 
maple ;  many  hundred  square  miles  of  swamps  are  covered  with  white  cedar 
{Thuja  ocddentalis),  spruce  and  balsam.  These  trees  owe  their  existence  to 
the  heavy  sphagnum  moss  that  grows  there  ;  it  offers  room  enough  for  the  roots 
and  separates  them  from  the  stagnant  waters. 

Different  kinds  of  shrubberies  grow  on  it  in  great  variety.  Fell  those  trees 
and  soon  the  moss  will  disappear ;  the  sunlight  and  the  increasing  warmth  com- 
bined with  the  dryer  air  will  soon  replace  it  by  flowers  of  another  class.  The 
soil  is  getting  worse  every  day  and  soon  will  be  almost  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Already  many  citizens  can  tell  about  swamps,  which  at  the  present  time  nobody 
is  able  to  pass,  but  which  they  remember  being  covered  with  dense  forest. 

The  traveller  from  Europe  is  always  surprised  by  the  exceedingly  long 
wooden  railroad  bridges  over  comparatively  small  rivers.  In  America  almost  all 
the  rivers  have  their  own  free  movement,  their  beds  are  one  year  here,  the  next 
year  there.  From  their  looks  it  is  easy  to  judge  the  condition  of  the  higher  lands, 
where  they  come  trom. 

Rivers,  which  always  carry  dirty  water  and,  during  the  heavy  rains,  are  swollen 
to  considerableextentand  take  everywhere  partsof  landsaway,comefrom  acountry 
where  there  is  no  forest  at  all  or  where  by  negligence  the  woods  are  almost 
annihilated.  Such  rivers  we  find  in  Ceylon,  where  the  English,  in  order  to  extend 
their  coffee,  tea,  and  cinchona  plantations,  commenced  with  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  in  the  mountains ;  the  same  we  see  in  Japan,  Spain  and  North  Italy. 
After  every  heavy  rain  |)eople  live  in  constant  fear  of  inundations.  The  Ameri- 
can riverj  are  partly  in  this  state.  It  is  an  infallible  proof  that  a  change  must 
have  taken  place,  if  a  stream,  whose  sides  are  lined  by  trees  hundreds  of  year» 
old,  commences  during  every  long  rain  to  undermine  its  banks  and  finally  washes 
them  with  the  trees  away. 

Instances  like  this  speak  better  than  any  book  written  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. The  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  Adirondack^  by  fire,  and  the  fruitless 
trials  to  use  these  mountains  for  agricultural  purposes,  caused  quite  a  change  in. 
the  depth  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  even  during  the  dry  times  received  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  water  from  the  dense  forests  of  the  mountains.  Peekskilt 
used  to  be  a  water  station  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson  R.  K  R,  but  had  to- 
be  abandoned,  because  during  the  dry  season  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  came  up  as- 
far  as  Tivoli ;  and  salt  water  cannot  be  used  for  the  filling  of  the  locomotive  boilers.. 

Many  look  indifferently  at  the  devastation  of  the  forests,  believing  tbemselves- 
to  be  able  to  replace  its  beneficial  effects  by  a  great  scheme.  Their  idea  is  to  build 
enormous  reservoirs,  which  could  be  filled  during  the  rains  with  water  and  the 
contents  of  which  could  be  used  for  the  irrigation  ot  the  cultivated  lands.  But 
the  filling  of  such  a  reservoir  would  need  an  immense  area  and  we  will  hope  the 
rains  mi^t  never  be  too  heavy,  for  the  collapse  of  such  a  reservoir  might  be  more 
fatal  than  a  wateispout. 

It  seems  better  to  me  instead  of  investing  immense  sums  in  erection  and 
keeping  of  those  reservoirs,  to  use  the  money  for  buying  up  and  preserving  the 
mountain  iorests,  where  it  would  show  that  these  natural  reservoirs  pay  well, 
while  the  artificial  ones  only  would  absorb  large  sums  every  year.  In  bpite  of 
the  terrible  destruction  of  the  forests  in  America,  I  believe  at  the  present  time  it 
would  take  only  very  little  help  to  bring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  back  to 
their  old  condition,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  keep  the  fire  away  from  it. 
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Danger  of  fire  in  forests  in  the  cultivated  countries  of  Europe  has  become 
very  rare  ;  in  case  of  it  everybody  would  hasten  to  extinguish  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  [Listen  Americans !  The  government  has  there  even  a  right  to  compel 
its  citizens  to  help].  In  India,  owing  to  the  energetic  measures  of  the  government 
and  to  its  steady  watchfulness,  the  number  of  forest  fires  is  rapidly  decreasing 
annually,  while  the  younger  growth  is  prospering.  In  the  smaller  country,  in 
Japan,  fires  hardly  ever  occur,  and  the  intelligent  industrious  people  are  busily 
engaged  in  building  up  their  destroyed  forests.  In  North  America  forest  fires 
occur  every  day,  and  people  generally  look  at  them  with  indifierence  ;  what  else 
could  you  expect  from  the  descendants  of  a  nation  which  has  no  forests,  and  so  of 
cours9  does  not  know  how  to  appreciate  their  benefits. 

It  is  not  a  veiy  nice  but  an  instructive  chapter  to  study  the  causes  of  these 
fires ;  we  can  see  what  people  are  able  to  do  in  the  country  of  the  greatest 
parsonal  liberty,  whose  laws  for  protection  of  torests,  if  they  exist,  are  only 
humbug. 

From  the  records  of  Prof  Sargent  we  see  that  in  the  single  year  1879-1880, 
480,960  ha.  of  forests,  valued  at  about  100  million  marks  [$25,000,000],  were 
annihilated  by  fire.  Incendiarism  was  mostly  caused  by  timber  thieves,  who  set 
the  forest  on  fire  to  efface  the  traces  of  their  thefts. 

Regarding  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  wonderland  and  declared  national  pro- 
perty of  the  Union,  Winser,  in  his  "  Guide  for  Travellers  '  says :  It  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  that  by  the  carelessness  of  camping  visitors  (mostly 
educated  men)  large  parts  of  the  finest  forests  were  burned  down.  This 
fire  broke  out  because  the  simplest  care  concerning  camp-fires  was  neglected ; 
therefore  travellers  in  the  park  are  now  compelled  to  ride  through  miles 
of  black  stumps  instead  of  under  the  refreshing  shades  of  gigantic  trees. 
People  of  refinement  and  means,  as  they  seem  to  have  been,  ought  to  have  been 
held  responsible  by  law  for  the  damages  done  by  their  carelessness  ;  the  amount 
could  easily  be  fixed  according  to  the  value  of  the  lost  timber.  The  loss  of  the 
newer  growth  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  besides,  the  forests  suffer  because 
(Capitalists  will  not  invest  their  money  as  long  as  there  is  no  government  protec- 
tion to  secure  them. 


THE  FOREST  AS   A   NATIONAL    RESOURCE.* 
By  Prof.  Fbenow,  Washington. 

In  a  paper  which  I  read  before  this  section  last  year,  I  classified  the  natural 
resources  which  serve  the  material  progress  of  nations  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  government,  ought  to  take  towards  them. 
I  endeavored  to  show  more  specially,  that  the  most  prominent  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  these  resources  are  or  ought  to  be  providential  in  their 
nature;  that  the  State,  in  its  very  conception  being  an  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  not  only  our  present  but  future  and  continued  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, must  have  an  interest  in  the  permanence  and  proper  utilization  of  natural 
resources,  upon  which  this  welfare  rests. 

To  restate  briefly  the  classification,  we  found  two  principal  classes,  namely  : 

(a)  Resources  which  yield  directly  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life  and 
form  objects  of  industrial  activity  ; 

(£>)  Resources  which  serve  indirectly  the  comforts  of  society,  industry  and 
progress  of  civilization,  and  do  not  form  objects  of  industrial  activity. 

•  Read  at  the  mMtinr  of  the  Amerioftii  Torestry  AaaooUtion,  Quebec,  18M. 
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It  is  the  former  class  of  resources  mainly,  which,  if  left  to  individual  control, 
are  most  apt  to  deteriorate  and  in  regard  to  which  the  interests  of  the  individual 
and  the  community  are  most  frequently  at  variance,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  find 
the  proper  balance  between  permissible  freedom  or  individual  disposal  and  neces- 
sary restriction  by  communal  interest. 

In  reeard  to  the  second  class  of  resources,  such  as  air,  light,  waterways,  etc., 
the  providential  function  of  tiie  State  is  much  better  understood  and  conceded, 
although  even  here  the  laMiez-favre  idiosynscrasists  would  give  to  individualism 
the  widest  latitude. 

The  resources  which  form  objects  on  industrial  activity  were  again  divided, 
with  reference  to  their  continuity,  into 

1.  Resources  exhaustible  and  not  restorable ; 

2.  Resources  restorable,  but  liable  to  deterioration  under  increased  activity ; 
8.  Resources  restorable  and  apt  to  yield  increased  returns  to  increased 

activity. 

To  intelligently  define  the  position  which  the  State  should  take  in  the  matter 
of  protecting  its  resources  against  too  rapid  exhaustion  or  unnecessary  deteriora- 
tion, we  must  keep  always  in  view  the  implied  interest  of  the  State  in  the  future, 
and  understand  the  nature  of  the  resource,  with  reference  to  its  future. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  define  the  proper  position  of  the  State  towards 
its  forest  resources,  and  for  this  purpose  to  investigate  the  nature  of  these 
resources. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  forest  itself  may  be  considered  a  resource. 
It  is  in  reality  a  crop,  a  product  of  the  soil ;  and  the  soil  with  its  fertility  is  the 
resource  proper,  which  can  be  turned  to  this  use  or  to  any  other. 

The  forest  primeval  is  nothing  but  a  function  of  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  As 
soouaas  the  soil  is  not  needed  for  other  purposes  more  useful,  tms  product  of  the 
soil  may  be  valuable,  and  with  means  of  transportation  to  a  distant  market,  or  aa 
far  as  a  home  market  exists,  it  may  constitute  a  resource.  As  soon  as  with 
increasing  population  and  hence  demand  for  food-producing  areas  the  occupation 
of  the  soil  by  wood-growth  is  a  hindrance  to  its  agricultural  use,  and  by  this 
antagonism  the  value  of  the  forest  resource  is  apt  to  depreciate  in  proportion  to 
the  need  for  food-areas,  the  wood  product  may  become  the  opposite  of  valuable 
by  necessitating  its  removal  without  a  market  for  its  disposal ;  hence  the  burning 
l(^-pile  of  the  pioneer  settler,  fed  by  the  most  valuable  timbers.  The  need  for 
cleared  lands  tends  to  diminish  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by  wood-growth,  until  at 
last  an  equilibrium  results,  when  the  needs  for  food  areas  are  satisfied  and  the 
requirements  for  wood  material  make  a  reservation  of  soil  for  forest  growth 
desirable.  When  at  last  the  stores  of  the  virgin  forest  are  exhausted  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  apply  human  ingenuity  and  management  to  the  production 
of  desirable  quantities  and  qualities  of  wood  material  on  a  confined  area,  a  new 
industry,  forestry  or  forest  management,  arises,  which  exercises  itself,  like  agri- 
culture, upon  the  production  of  values  from  the  soil. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  virgin  forest  is  not  placed  under  management,  its  stores  I 

represent  the  resource  itself,  and,  being  worked  somewhat  similarly  to  the  mines,  j 

it  is  an  exhaustible  resource,  differing,  however,  from  such  resources  as  the 
mines  in  its  capacity  of  being  reproducible.  As  long  as  the  activity  in  working 
the  forests  is  simply  directed  towards  the  extraction  of  the  valuable  material 
which  nature  has  stored  up  for  centuries,  every  increase  in  this  activity  means  ' 

corresponding  depreciation  and  depletion  of  the  resource.     As  soon  as  the  forest  I 

becomes  an  object   of   scientific  management  and  artificial  forest  planting  is  | 

resorted  to,  it  is  the  soil  and  its  fertility  which  is  the  actual  resource,  the  tree- 
growth  being  a  product  of  the  same  ;  and  then  we  may  range  it  under  the  tJiird 
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class  of  resources,  which  yield  increased  returns  to  an  intelligent  increased 
activity,  this  activity  being  exercised  not  in  the  direction  of  utilization  but  of 
reproduction. 

While  the  virgin  forest  is  worked,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
simply  taking  out  the  material  wanted  without  any  regard  to  its  continuance, 
it  represents,  as  has  been  stated,  almost  like  a  mine,  an  exhaustible  resource ; 
for  although  reproduction  is  possible,  and  in  reality  occurs,  under  the  regardless 
methods  of  utilization  not  only  is  the  reproduction  very  partial,  but  where  the 
better  kinds  of  timber  are  culled  the  reproduction  can  only  be  of  inferior  kinds, 
and  the  quality  of  thp  resource  is  therefore  reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  irrational  method  of  utilization,  which  tends  to  deteriorate 
the  resource,  the  disastrous  fires  which  overrun  the  forest  areas  of  the  United 
States  annually  destroy  the  accumulated  leaf-mould  of  centuries,  thus  reducing 
the  fertility,  killing  the  young  growth,  and,  in  the  end,  especially  on  the  hillsides 
and  mountain  slopes  where,  by  the  baring  of  the  ground  the  beating  rains  are 
allowed  to  wash  off  the  soil,  reforestation  is  made  almost  impossible,  so  that  in 
the  end  the  resource — whether  the  growth  be  considered  as  such  or  only  the  soil 
and  its  fertility,  is  exhausted. 

But  besides  furnishing  directly  wood  and  incidentally  other  valuable 
products,  which  either  as  raw  material  or  in  manufactured  form  supply  a  large 
number  of  human  wants,  the  forest  at  the  same  time  by  its  functions  in  the  cir- 
culation of  air  and  water  exercises  an  influence  upon  ctiltural,  climatic  and  sani- 
tary conditions,  which  classes  it  to  that  extent  with  those  resources,  which,  like 
air  and  water  itself,  are,  though  indirectly  yet  most  indispensably  connected 
twith  material  and  cultural  progress,  and  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  nation  ; 
.■so  that  in  considering  the  position  of  the  State  towards  forests  and  forestry,  we 
will  have  to  keep  in  view  these  two  aspects  of  the  forest — its  material  value  and 
its  cultural  function. 

The  value  of  any  material  resource  is  measured,  in  the  first  place,  by  its 
comparative  abundance.  Other  factors  which  enter  into  the  valuation  are  the 
demand  for  it,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  and  brought  to  centers  of 
consumption,  the  possibility  and  ease  of  reproduction ;  its  necessity  for  our  present 
civilization  or  more  or  less  eady  replacement  by  other  materials  may  also  influence 
the  valuation. 

I. — ^The  Forest  as  a  Producer  of  Material. 

As  regards  the  natural  reproduction  and  the  consequent  abundance  of  the 
virgin  forest,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  earth  is  a  potential  forest.  That  is 
to  say,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  area — in  elevation  above 
timber-line  in  north  and  southward  distribution  beyond  eternal  frost  line,  in 
continental  distribution,  within  rainless  deserts  and  soil-less  rocks — tree  growth 
would  ultimately  prevail  on  the  entire  land  surface,  provided  the  interference 
of  animal  or  human  life  were  checked. 

This  interference,  however,  has  reduced  the  forest  area  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has,  n«  doubt,  been  largely  instrumental  in  creating  the  vast  prairie 
regions  and  treeless  plains  which  are  found  on  every  continent,  and  which,  but 
for  the  continued  interference,  would  gradually,  at  least  within  geologic  ages, 
reclothe  themselves  with  tree-growth,  with  few  exceptions. 

If  originally  the  land  area  represented  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest  area, 
animal  and  human  activity  has  changed  the  face  of  the  earth  considerably. 
This  change  has  taken  place  partly  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  increasing  masses  of 
population  for  food  areasi,  partbc  without  such  need  by  reckless  destruction ;  so 
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that  density  of  population  cannot  alone  account  for  present  distribution  of  forest 
areas,  but  historical  development  of  the  people,  their  progress  in  cirilization  or 
relapse  into  comparative  barbarism  and  natural  conditions  of  the  countries  have 
had  a  bearing. 

Thus,  while  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  scanty  population  showed,  until 
recently,  when  an  active  export  business  of  wood  reduced  their  forest  areas,  a 
large  proportion  of  woodland;  in  Spain  and  Qreece,  although  the  population 
diminished  with  the  decline  of  culture,  reforestation  has  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion, and  we  find  small  forest  area  together  with  scanty  population.  In  Germany 
economic  development  ai^d  early  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  resource  and 
necessity  for  its  rational  use  and  management  has  preserved  a  proportionately 
large  area. 

In  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  forest  area  to  population  since  its 
settlement  by  European  race's  has  rapidly  declined.  Here  almost  one-half  of  the 
continent  had  by  adverse  climatic  conditions,  supplemented  probably  by  the 
destructive  agenciea  of  beast  and  man  of  earlier  civilization,  been  deprived  of  its 
tree-cover. 

To  such  an  extent  has  human  activity  reduced  forest  areas  that  in  those 
eonntries  where  it  has  been  most  active  the  proportions  have  dwindled  down 
to  even  three  per  cent,  of  the  land  are&. 

Taking  Europe  altogether,  not  much  over  thirty  per  cent,  or  2J  acres  per 
capita  remains  in  forest,  and  in  the  United  States  the  forest  area  represents  prob- 
ably not  more  than  twenty -five  per  cent,  or  seven  acres  per  capita  of  population. 

The  demand  for  forest  products  is  perhaps,  nowhere  greater  than  in  the 
United  States,  probably  not  less  thari  six  to  eight  times  as  large  as  in  Europe. 

In  Germany,  with  a  population  at  least  twelve  times  as  dense  as  the  United 

States — and  hence  the  need  of  strict  economy  with  all  exhaustible  resources — 

the  annnal  consumption  per  capita  may  be  set  at  round  45  cubic  feet. 

j  The  annual  production  of  the  well-managed  forest  areas  of    Germany  is 

found  to  average  55  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre ;  there  should,  therefore,  be  0.8 

I  acres  per  capita,  which  very  nearly  is  the  case,  (0.79  acres),  the  small  deficiency 

I  being  made  up  by  imports,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  being  about  60 

1  million  cubic  feet.     In  the  United  States  we  use  simply  the  accumulation  of 

I  material  through  centuries  in  the  virgin  forest,  the  second  growth  furnishing  but 

'  a  small  part,  and  of  management  for  reproduction  or  increased  yield  there  is  as 

yet  no  sign. 

In  the  virgin  forest  the  product  per  acre  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  even  a  reasonable  guess  as  to  available  supplies ; 
some  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  South  may  cut  no  more  than  200  or  300  cubic 
feet,  while  some  areas  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  yield  15  to  20,000  feet  and 
more.  If  we  apply  the  experience  of  Germany  as  to  possible  annual  wood  pro- 
duction per  acre,  we  will  find  that  our  present  forest  area,  if  properly  stocked 
and  well  managed,  would  suffice  to  furnish  our.  present  demands  of  20  to  25 
billion  cubic  feet.  But  we  know  that  the  premises  do  not  exist.  The  manner  of 
ntUiziog  the  product  has  also  much  to  do  in  calculating  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
ducing area. 

While,  for  instance,  in  the  forest  management  of  various  German  States  the 
percentage  of  entire  wood  material  may  be  said  to  be  utilized  in  some  shape  or 
other ;  in  the  United  States  a  very  large  part  is  not  utilized  at  all  and  left  in  the 
woods ;  and  while  in  the  German  forests  from  40  to  65  per  cent,  appears  as  build- 
ing timber,  we  learn  that  less  than  30  per  cent,  is  the  yield  from  the  red  woods 
of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and,  take  it  all  through,  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  actual  wood  in  a  tree  is  utilized  in  the  United  States 
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In  comparinfir  supplies  and  demand,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place  reliance 
on  calculations  of  the  wood  accretion  upon  the  areas  under  forest  cover,  for  it  is 
qtiality  of  material  that  is  demanded,  and  not  mere  quantity.  Not  only  do  areas 
(iiffer  in  their  wood-producine  capacities  aocordini;  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions, 
but  their  composition  as  to  kinds  of  trees  and  qiuality  of  timber  determines  their 
value.  Thus,  while  the  area  of  forest  in  the  united  States  probably  does  not 
diminish  now  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  it  used  to,  the  value  of  the  remaining  area  is 
very  rapidly  depreciated,  not  only  by  removing  the  accumulated  supplies,  but  by 
bulling  the  best  and  leaving  the  inferior  materud,  by  n^leeting  to  give  attention 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  better  kinds,  or  even  by  recurring  fires  destroying  the 
capacity  for  such  reproduction. 

The  forest  furnishes  firewood,  building  timber  and  raw  material  for  the  arts. 

In  the  United  States  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  population  uses  wood 
exdusively  for  fuel,  and  to  show  the  value  and  appreciation  of  this  class  of  fuel 
in  comparison  with  substitutes,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Qermuny  during  75 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  price  of  coal  has  constantly  sunk, 
while  that  of  charcoal  has  constantly  increased ;  showing  that  the  substitute  not 
only  did  not  displace,  but  did  not  even  affect  the  valuation  of  wood  as  fuel. 

The  bnlkiness  of  the  material  when  compared  with  its  heating  power  is 
objectionable,  but  other  qualities  make  it  desirable. 

For  building  purposes,  although  stone,  iron  and  other  materials  are  used 
more  and  more,  the  ease  of  shaping  wood  material,  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
ean  be  handled,  and  various  other  qualities,  will  insure  the  use  of  wood  for  that 

Surpose  for  all  time.  In  the  arts  the  same  qualities  make  the  use  of  wood 
esirable,  and  while  substitutes  in  many  cases  are  even  preferable,  in  others  the 
necessity  for  using  them  would  entail  grave  inconveniences.  The  value  of  sawed 
wood  material  in  the  United  States  is  calculated  as  round  one  billion  dollars, 
representing  an  enormous  amount  of  material.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
material  is  that  it  is  comparatively  bulky,  and  hence  it  is  desirable  not  to  have 
to  transport  it  too  great  distances,  especially  overland,  bat  to  produce  it  not  too 
distant  from  the  centres  of  consumption.  In  the  United  States,  with  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  timber  to  draw  upon,  the  price  for  lumber  represents 
hardly  more  than  the  expense  of  getting  it  out  and  transporting  it,  the  material 
itself  representing  not  as  yet  any  cost  of  production. 

n.  The  Forbst  as  ▲  CoNDmoN  of  Cxtltuse. 

The  value  of  forest  areas  in  influencing  climatic  soil  and  water  conditions 
has  been  generally  recognized  only  during  the  last  100  years. 

While  there  exists,  no  doubt,  under  given  conditions,  a  relation  between 
forest-cover  and  climate,  all  generalizations  in  this  respect  must  be  taken  with 
caution,  until  more  proof  and  exact  data  is  brought  by  scientific  methods. 
Climatic  conditions  are,  in  the  first  place,  due  to  cosmic  and  terrestrial  influences, 
Of  the  terrestrial  influences  we  know  mountain  ranges  and  water  surfitces  to  be 
powerful  There  is  not  only  reason  to  believe,  and  some  definite  measurements 
sustain  the  belief,  that  as  far  as  forest-cover  interferes  with  insulatiim  of  the 
earth  and  the  movement  of  air  currents  it  renders  the  dimatie  conditions  within 
its  own  borders  different  from  what  they  would  be  were  the  forest-cover 
removed.  The  doubt  can  exist  only  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  this  dif- 
ference can  make  itself  felt  outside  of  the  forest.  The  claims  are,  that  a  forest- 
cover  tempers  like  a  water  surface,  and,  to  some  extent,  intercepts  or  redueee  the 
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force  of  hoi  and  cold  winds  with  all  the  eonseouence  of  such  action ;  farther, 
that  it  influences,  if  not  the  amount  yet  in  local  and  temporal  distnbution,  the 
precipitation  of  rain  and  snow,  besides  exerting  various  minor  influences. 

Whatever  the  truth — and  neither  the  claimants  nor  the  objectors  to  forest 
climatic  influences  have  brought  incontrovertible  proof — ^it  is  evident  that  the 
extent,  composition  and  location  of  the  forest  must  have  much  significance  in 
the  matter,  and  also  that  the  relation  of  the  country  towards  other  climatic 
influences  must  either  increase  or  decrease  the  significance  of  this  factor  as  a 
climatic  element.  In  England,  under  powerM  terrestrial  tempering  influences, 
any  forest  influence  would  be  inappreciable  by  comparison;  poor  thirsty  Spain, 
on  the  contrary,  deprived  by  its  situation  of  the  effects  of  modifying  ocean 
currents,  might  possibly  modify  the  extremes  of  temperature  under  which  it 
suffers  by  extensive  forest  areas,  which  it  lacks.  While  our  own  North  Pacific 
coast,  if  stripped  of  her  wonderful  forest  wealth,  would  not  be  appreciably 
deprived  of  ito  abundant  rainfall  brought  by  the  ocean  curreats ;  properly  disposed 
timber  belts  in  our  arid  and  sub-arid  interior  might,  if  not  increase  precipitation, 
at  least  check  the  excessive  evaporation  under  -miich  it  suffers  from  the  incessant 
and  unchecked  winds. 

The  cool  and  humid  for^t-oover  situated  on  the  slope  toward  the  moisture- 
bearing  winds  uxa,y  unnecessarily  increase  the  tendency  to  condensation  to  which 
the  currents  by  their  mere  descent  are  subject,  while  if  situated  on  the  leeward 
side  might  recuperate  itself  from  the  moist  forest  air,  the  drained  current  coming 
over  the  mountain.  Here,  by  obstructing  the  gentle  south  wind,  it  may  keep  a 
▼alley  longer  in  the  rieors  of  winter ;  there,  by  cutting  off  the  cooling  breezes,  it 
may  make  less  bearable  the  heat  of  summer.  8o  that  an  objectionable  influence 
may  be  shown  as  well  as  a  favorable  one,  according  to  local  conditions. 

With  more  assurance  can  we  speak  of  the  influence  which  the  forest-cover 
exerts  upon  the  soil  and  water  conditions.  Again,  it  is  the  location  with  refer- 
ence to  the  configuration  and  geologic  formation  which  imparts  the  value  to  the 
forest,  and  hence,  again,  ^nerilization  is  not  permissible.  Here,  where  an  excess 
of  moisture  due  to  subsoil  conditions  used  to  be  removed  by  the  process  of  vege- 
tation, deforestation  induces  the  formation  of  marshes,  and  m  consequence 
nnfavorable  sanitary  influences  on  the  surroundings  may  result;  there,  under 
different  conditions,  where  evu)oration  had  been  checked  by  the  forest,  its 
removal  reduces  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  the  size  and  continuity  of  springs. 
Remove  it  from  the  shifting  sands  of  the  coast  and  the  formation  of  sand  dunes 
encroaching  on  the  a^cultural  lands  is  induced ;  bum  the  forest  floor  on  the 
sandy  guu  coast  plains  and  you  destroy  its  fertility ;  bum  the  litter  that 
accumulates  under  the  forest-cover  on  the  mouotain  slopes  and  the  waters  will 
run  riot  and  gully  the  ground ;  torrents,  landslides,  snowslides,  avalanches  are 
induced,  washouts  filling  the  valley  and  the  river  with  debris,  causing  stow- 
waters  and  increasing,  if  not  produdng,  floods. 

The  significance  then  of  the  forest  imder  gLvea  conditions  as  an  importent 
factor  in  the  general  conditions  of  a  country  cannot  be  denied. 

Lastly,  when  we  consider  that  forest-growth  is  capable  of  producing 
values  on  ground  which  cannot  be  utilized  profitably  in  any  other  way,  ite 
sij^ficance  as  a  national  resource  may  be  considered  sufficiently  established  by 
this  brief  exhibit.  This  latter  capacity  of  forest-growtii  is  of  ihe  more  signifi- 
canoe  when  we  look  over  the  world  and  count  the  waste  places  which  man  has 
produced.  There  are  in  France  and  Germany  alone  over  500  square  miles  of 
■and  dunes,  which  France  has  shown  by  a  reforestation  of  nearly  300  square 
miles  can  be  profitobly  utilized.     In  Austria  the  waste  places  capable  of  reforesta- 
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tion  are  nearly  2,000  square  miles;  in  Italy,  1,500;  in  France,  nearly  10,000 
square  miles;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  over  11  per  cent.;  in  Greece,  over  15 
per  cent,  of  the  area  is  waste,  while- in  Germany  only  2.7  per  cent. 

Hence,  of  late,  all  these  governments  strive  to  bring  these  vast  unproductive 
areas  into  useful  occupancy.  Prussia  spends  $250,000  yearly  in  that  direction. 
Fmnce  has  spent  round  $30,000,000  within  the  last  23  years  in  recuperating 
devasted  forest  areas,  and  even  Prussia  ha?,  since  1843,  reclothed  over  60,000 
acres  of  her  steppe. 

.  We  have  seen  that,  as  a  metegrological  and  cultural  element,  the  location  of 
the  forest  is  all-important,  and  its  most  pronounced  value  as  such  element  is  found 
on  the  mountain-sides,  on  shifting  sands  and  on  the  poorest  soil,  in  general ;  that 
is  to  say  those  locations  where  the  material  product  must  be  necessarily  inferior 
to  that  of  better  situations  and  where,  therefore,  forestry  is  least  profitable.  They 
are  the  very  areas  where  private  activity  can  find  satisfaction  only,  by  reaping 
the  natural  crop.  Tet  here  the  danger  from  mis-management — that  is  a  mani^e- 
ment  in  which  no  regard  is  taken  of  the  simultaneous  or  immediate  reproduction 
when  the  crop  is  harvested — must  be  the  greatest,  since  the  baring  of  the  slopes 
and  sand  soils  may  mean  destruction  of  fertility,  not  only  of  the  bare4  but  also 
of  the  a<^oining  areas,  and  increasing  dangers  from  flood  waters.  Hence  the 
interest  of  the  community  must  be  centered  upon  these  forest  areas. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  reproduction  of  forest^^wth  takes  plaoe  of 
its  own  accord,  and  hence  the  interest  of  the  State  as  far  as  material  proauction 
is  concerned,  need  be  only  of  that  general  character  which  it  has  in  all  products 
and  industries  of  the  nation. 

This  contention,  however,  is  erroneous  if  considered  from  an  economical  point 
of  view.  While  culled  and  denuded  areas  do  reproduce  a  wood-growth,  this — in 
quality  and  especially  in  quantity  per  acre — ^is  only  in  rare  cases  satisfactory  and 
economical.  The  reckless  squandering  of  material,  the  disregard  to  the  condition 
of  the  area  after  being  left  by  the  lumberman,  the  practice  of  firing  and  thereby 
destroying  the  young  growth  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  to  a  large 
extent  detrimental  to  thereproduction  of  the  resource,  and  experiences  all  over  the 
world  have  shown  that  by  such  reckless  policy  recuperation  can  be  rendered 
almost  impossible. 

As  far  as  the  production  of  material  constitutes  the  forest  as  a  resource,  it  is 
not  tree-growth  merely  but  quality  of  the  growth  that  makes  it  valuable,  just  as 
as  it  is  not  the  presence  of  iron  but  its  sufficiency  and  quality  in  the  ore,  that 
makes  the  iron  mine  of  value.  The  forest  primeval  contains  much  material 
which  is  of  little  or  no  value  and  large  areas  are  required  to  produce  small 
amounts  of  good  timber,  but  in  its  reproduction  it  can  be  improved  in  value  and 
yield,  and  that  without  anything  but  proper  use  and  management. 

From  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  of  the  soil  the  forest  dis- 
tinguisheis  itself,  in  so  far  as  the  former  in  most  cases  are  improvements  upon  the 
natural  product  in  kind  by  means  of  human  ingenuity  and  labor>  while  the 
natural  product  as  it  is  found  in  the  virgin  forest  satisfies  the  needs  of  man. 

An  important  difference,  too,  and  one  which  makes  the  use  of  the  soil  for 
forest-growth  as  an  economical  element  desirable,  is,  that  while  agricultural  crops 
exhaust  soils  of  their  fertile  elements,  wood-growth  does  not  rely  on  these  to 
any  extent,  returns  the  larger  amount  of  those  utilized  by  the  fall  of  leaves 
and  branches,  and  improves  thereby  the  soil  for  agricultural  use. 

The  production  oi  starch  or  sugar  and  albuminoids,  which  is  the  object  of 
agriculture,  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  minerals  in  the  soil  which  a^e 
carried  off  with  the  yearly  crop,  while  fprest  products,  being  in  the  main  cellulose 
and  its  derivatives,  are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  inexhaustible  carbon  of 
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the  atmosphere ;  and,  although  small  quantities  of  the  rarer  minerals  are  also 
required,  they  are  used  over  and  oyer  again  for  processes  of  assimilation  from 
year  to  year,  since  the  crop  is  not  removed  annually ;  and  when  it  comes  to 
harvesting,  those  parts  of  the  tree  which  contain  most  of  these  minerals,  the  foli- 
age and  litter,  remain  on  the  ground.  Thus  a  potato  field  for  a  medium  crop 
requires  three  times  as  much  of  the  rare  phosphoric  acid  as  a  beech  growth,  five 
times  as  much  as  a  spruce  forest,  and  nine  times  the  requirement  of  an  acre  of 
pine,  whild  the  consumption  of  potash  is  nine,  thirteen  and  seventeen  times, 
respectively,  as  great. 

Hence  the  capacity  of  forest  growth  to  utilize  those  soils  which  have  been 
exhausted  by  agricultural  use ;  and  by  the  deep  going  roots  mineral  elements  are 
raised  to  the  surface  and  the  soil  improved. 

Forest  growth  makesi  also  less  demand  upon  favorable  topographical  and 
climatic  situation  and  will  succeed  where  agriculture  is  not  any  more  profitable 
or  is  impossible.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  absolute  forest  soils,  that  is  soils  which 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  steep  topography  and  climatic  ill-favor  are  not  fit  for 
anything  but  forest-growth.  The  extent  of  what  can  be  considered  such  absolute 
forest  soil  depends  somewhat  on  the  state  of  culture  of  the  country.  But  it  is  a 
fact  of  highest  national  interest,  that  inferior  soils  and  impracticable  sites  can  be 
profitably  utilized  by  forest-growth. 

The  main  difference  between  forestry  and  other  productive  industries  is  the 
long  period  of  production. 

From  the  time  of  planting  to  the  time  of  harvest  many  decades  may  pass 
and  a  century  may  not  be  too  long.  As  long  as  it  is  not  only  wood  but  size  and 
quality  that  is  wanted,  the  factor  of  time  is  an  important  one,  for  it  takes  time 
to  produce  both  size  and  quality.  There  are  to  be  sure  some  uses  for  which 
timber  may  be  grown  in  short  rotations,  as,  for  instance,  where  only  firewood  or 
posts  or  tanbark  is  wanted,  but  these  uses  are  confined  in  extent. 

When  we  consider  not  merely  the  virgin  forest  growth  but  a  rational 
forest  management,  we  find  that  it  differs  from  agriculture  in  various  financial 
aspects.  In  agriculture  the  soil  alone  is  the  standing  capital  or  basis  of  produc- 
tion from  which  annually  the  interest  is  derived  in  the  crop.  In  forestry  the 
soil,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  growth,  is  the  producing  basis ;  only  a  part  of 
the  growing  crop  can  be  utilized  annually,  the  rest,  remaining  for  further  accu- 
mulations, must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  fixed  capital. 

This  condition  at  least  prevails  where  an  annual  revenue  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  business.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  work  for  an  intermittent  revenue, 
waiting  until  the  entire  growth  has  reached  the  age  for  utilization  and  after 
harvest  starting  the  new  crop  for  another  rotation ;  but  this  is  not  the  most 
profitable  way,  and  in  the  end  it  may  be  irrelevant  financially,  whether  we  con- 
ceive the  growing  crop  partly  as  a  capital  or  simply  as  an  accumulation  of  revenue 
which  "we  may  not  utilize. 

To  make  a  regulated  forest  management  possible  and  profitable,  to  yield 
sufficient  annual  returns  and  to  occupy  the  manager  fully,  a  larger  extent  ot 
territory  is  required  than  in  agriculture;  hence  a  larger  standing  capital  is 
required.  Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  while  needing  comparatively  small 
fixed  capital,  requires  a  comparatively  larger  running  capital  for  expenses. 

The  existence  of  this  stock  in  forest  management  places  it  in  a  particular 
position  with  reference  to  insurance  and  credit  systems  and  the  question  of 
renting. 

There  are  dangers  threatening  this  stock  which  make  forest  property  hazard- 
OQS,  more  or  less  so  according  to  locality,  kind  of  timber,  kind  of  management 
uid  moral  sense  of  the  population. 
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In  the  United  States  the  clanger  f tom  fire  makes  forestry  one  of  the  unsaf  est 
industries,  and  theft,  it  would  appear,  endangers  it  about  as  much.  Insect 
ravages  are  the  bane  of  the  cultivated  forests  of  Eui-ope.  But  what  they  will 
be  in  the  United  States — the  El  dorado  of  vermin — when  forest  management 
has  begun  in  earnest  and  hence  the  damage  is  felt  more  severely,  is  hardly 
conceivable. 

The  damage  differs  in  value  with  the  age  of  the  growth.  Fire  may  destroy 
the  accumulated  stock  and  crop  of  centuries  ;  insects  may  destroy  the  saplings 
and  grubs  kill  the  young  seedling  growth.  Windfalls  or  tornadoes  may  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  system  of  management  and  may  make  a  utilization  of  the 
stock  necessary  before  its  maturity,  and  thus  occasion  an  overatocking  of  the 
market  and  decline  of  values. 

While  there  are  some  dangers  in  agriculture,  such  as  unfavorable  weather, 
frosts,  etc..  that  are  not  at  all  or  to  less  extent  felt  in  forestry,  it  is  there  only 
one  year's  crop  that  suffers,  while  here  accumulated  stores  are  exposed  to 
hazard. 

Since  the  main  value  of  forest  property  lies  in  the  accumulated  stock,  the 
soil  being  mostly  of  inferior  value,  and  this  stock  is  most  exposed  to  depreciation 
and  depredation,  it  does  not  form  a  fit  object  for  credit,  nor  is  it  for  the  same 
reasons  a  desirable  property  to  rent.  The  stock  is  all  the  year  round  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  others,  hence  it  requires  a  comparatively  large  expenditure 
for  protection  simply.  The  existence  of  this  stock  is  also  apt  to  prove  dangerous 
as  far  as  the  proprietor  himself  is  concerned,  for  it  offers  a  constant  temptation 
to  utilize  it  at  the  expense  of  a  rational  management.  Necessity,  folly,  or  miscal- 
culation may  easily  diminish  it,  while  to  place  it  again  upon  its  proper  value  and 
quantity  is  difficult.  Hence,  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community  to  maintain 
stable  conditions  of  properly  or  where  the  forest  partakes  of  the  protective 
quality,  more  special  care  in  regard  to  the  laws  regulating  forest  property  seems 
necessary. 

Boscher  says : — 

"  Where  the  sale  of  property  becomes  jobbing,  i.e.,  where  it  is  purchased  not 
to  be  managed,  but  to-be  sold  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  pocketing 
the  difference  in  price,  agriculture  declines  ;  but  with  forests  such  abuse  of  pro- 
perty in  soil  is  much  more  dangerous  on  account  of  the  characteristics  of  forest 
management,  so  that  here  slow  change  of  proprietorship  is  proportionately  much 
more  advantageous." 

The  labor  conditions  in  forest  management  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Less 
labor  ia  required  here  than  in  agriculture,  since  cropping  and  harvest  recur  only 
at  the  end  of  the  long  period  of  rotation,  and  the  work  of  cultivation  is  connected 
mainly  with  harvest  of  material.  Yet  while  few  laborers  are  needed  for  their 
full  time  a  large  number  is  given  work  at  a  time  when  work  in  agricultural 
pursuits  is  slack. 

According  to  statistics  from  German  Qovemment  forests,  agriculture 
employs  from  ten  to  even  thirty  times  as  much  labor  per  acre  as  forestry ;  of 
the  class  of  foremen,  inspectors  and  similitur  occupations,  one  man  is  needed  for 
every  200  or  800  acres  in  agriculture,  while  to  one  forest-guard  600  to  1,800,  and 
to  one  district-manager  5,0(^  to  15,000  acres  are  calculated. 

Altogether,  the  forest  offers  less  employment  to  labor  than  agriculture  ;  the 
factor  of  nature  has  more  sway  in  it. 

This  may  have  been  the  reason,  why  everywhere,  the  idea  of  private  owner- 
ship in  this  kind  of  property  has  developed  slowly  and  less  regard  to  property 
rignts  on  it  is  paid. 
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Further  differenlces  between  africulttire  and  forestry  are,  found  in  the  condi- 
tions of  transportation  and  marKei  The  bulkiness  and  heaviness  of  the 
material  make  transportation  difficult  and  comparatively  expensive,  so  that  the 
cheaper  grades,  especially  firewood,  may  not  be  profitable  utilized. 

It  has  been  figured  out  by  a  good  mathematician  (Little)  that  if  it  were 
necessary  to  convey  the  amount  of  timber  annually  consumed  in  America  from 
foreign  ports,  the  entire  sailing  tonnage  of  the  world  would  be  required. 

With  undeveloped  means  of  transportation,  the  market  for  wood  is  locally 
circumscribed,  and  hence  unprofitable,  an  intensive  utilization  of  the  crop  is 
precluded  and  the  best  management  often  impossible. 

As  to  profitableness  of  the  business,  this  depends  on  so  many  factors  and 
conditions  that  it  cannot  be  easily  determined  in  a  general  way.  Although  the 
profits  per  acre  resulting  from  European  forest  management  seems  exceedingly 
low,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  profit  is  derived  from  the  poorest  soik 
and  with  little  expenditure  of  working  capital 

In  Prussia,  for  ten  years,  the  revenue  for  the  entire  forest  area  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  S1.92  per  acre ;  in  Saxony,  $5.60 ;  in  the  very  profitable  forest 
management  of  Zurich,  S6.45  ;  and  on  about  10,000,000  acres  of  German  Gov- 
ernment forest  area,  it  averaged  $2.89 ;  while  agricultural  land  brought,  according 
to  crops,  buckwheat  from  $8.76  to  $96.00  per  acre  tobacco,  annual  income. 

^cepting,  therefore,  the  poorer  soil  and  special  conditions  and  kinds  of 
management  (foi  instance,  coppice  management  of  short  rotation  for  tanbark), 
agriculture  is  more  profitable. 

During  the  long  time  necessary  for  production  in  forestry,  the  conditions 
may  change  to  such  an  extent  that  what  appeared  a  profitable  undertaking 
when  b^pin,  by  change  of  circumstances  becomes  unprofitable.  The  difficulties 
in  gauging  and  balancing  supply  and  demand  may  also  be  considered  to  some 
extent  less  easily  overcome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  delaying  the 
harvest  or  cutting  it  earlier,  according  to  market  conditions,  is  an  advantage  in 
forestry.  It  is  also  possible  to  store  the  harvest  without  the  detriment  or  expense 
which  agricultural  crops  would  entail. 

Since  forest  management  does  not  admit  of  rapid  changes  in  plans  and 
method,  but  requires  a  conservative  and  well-matured  plan,  not  only  should  the 
forest  manager  command  a  considerable  scientific  education  and  knowledge,  but 
he  must  have  determined  character  which  is  capable  of  carrying  through  a 
policy  upon  which  he  has  decided.  Forest  management  implies  and  fosters 
stability  and  conservatism. 

Having  conceived  the  State  as  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
and  adjusting  the  differences  of  private  and  communal  interests  and  rights,  and 
having  agreed  that  the  preservation  of  favorable  conditions  for  associated  life, 
that  the  interest  of  the  future  community  is  as  much  the  concern  of  the  State  as 
the  protection  of  the  present  community ;  .we  may  now  more  specifically  define 
the  position  of  the  State  with  reference  to  the  forest  resources. 

The  State  must  be  guided  by  the  principle,  that  as  much  latitude  should  be 
left  to  private  activity  and  property  rights  as  is  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
the  community,  only  when  this  activity  and  exercise  of  property  right  is  demon- 
strably and  directly  harmful  to  communal  interests  is  State  interference  called 
for.  The  individual  must  be  guided  by  the  rejoinder  of  the  Roman  law :  "Utere 
tuo  ne  aZienum  rioceaa." 

With  increasing  population  and  more  complex  civilization,  it  is  but  natural 
that  friction  of  contending  interests  should  grow  more  pronounced  and  at  more 
points ;  the  present  socialistic  and  communistic  tendencies  are  therefore  a  natural 
development  from  the  change  of  conditions  in  social  life.    As  elbow-room  gets 
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scarcer,  elbovs  more  frequently  knock  a^nst  each  other  and  poke  into,  the  sides 
of  neighbors.  Hence  more  points  are  discovered  where  interest;  are  at  variance 
and  the  principle  of  preventing  use  of  private  rights  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community  needs  to  be  more  carefully  enforced. 

While  with  a  large  virgin  forest-resource  to  draw  upon  and  a  small  populn- 
tion,  in  the  United  States  the  government  paid  but  little  concern  to  the  disposal 
of  forest  land  and  forest  supplies;  with  a  reduction  of  the  latter  and  with 
increased  requirements  for  the  same,  at  least  such  amelioi^tive  government  action 
is  called  for  as  will  aid  private  interest  to  utilize  the  resource  more  rationally 
and  to  better  advantage  for  continued  yield  and  future  supplies. 

Since,  in  most  cases,  the  resource  is  capable  of  restoration,  the  widest  lati- 
tude to  private  activity  should  be  granted,  and  the  office  of  the  State  should  be 
mainly  directed  to  remove  hindrances  to  a  full  development  of  a  rational  forest 
management  and  offer  such  positive  encouragement  as  can  be  given  by  proper 
protection,  by  fostering  educational  agencies,  and  in  similar  ways. 

The  State  agencies  which  are  employed  to  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  market 
conditions  for  agricultural  crops  and  of  crop  areas  are,  perhaps,  still  more  desir- 
able in  the  case  of  forest  areas  and  cut  and  demand,  since  it  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  these. 

As  far  as  production  of  wood  material  is  concerned — a  profitable  private 
industry — and  the  use  of  the  soil  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  private  interest  is  identical  with  that  of  the  community  and  will 
adjust  itself  accordingly  ;  although  this  axiom  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  recog- 
nized everywhere,  as  the  poor  mountain  farms  in  the  Adirondacks  and  elsewhere 
show. 

It  will,  however,  have  been  observed  that  the  nature  of  forest  property  to 
forest  management  is  such  as  to  make  large  and  continuous  holdings  desirable. 
Hence,  if  the  State — the  community  at  large — does  not  itself  retain  the  owner- 
ship of  its  forest  area,  it  should  encourage  the  aggregation  of  large  forest  areas  in 
the  hands  of  strong  capitalists,  individuals  or  corporations. 

The  providential  and  restrictive  function  of  the  State  is  first  called  into  play 
when,  by  the  wrong  treatment  of  a  forest,  a  neighbour  may  be  injured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  property,  or  when  the  cultural  conditions  of  whole  sections 
of  country  are  endangered  by  the  free  exercise  of  property -rights  on  forest  areas. 

Whether  such  injury  is  done  or  is  to  be  expected  from  such  unrestricted 
exercise  of  private  rights  is  often  difficult  to  determine.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  natural  agencies  is  by  no  means  so  well  established  as  to  allow  us 
definite  prediction. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  conditions  under  the  consequences  of 
forest  destruction  or  forest  devastation  which  are  so  well  understood  that  State 
supervision  in  one  shape  or  other  can  reasona,bly  be  claimed  to  be  rational. 

The  efiect  of  the  deforestation  on  sand  dunes  has  been  experienced  in 
Southern  France  and  elsewhere  to  the  fullest  extent ;  just  so  the  efi*ect  of  mis- 
management and  deforestation  of  steep  mountain  sides,  which  demonstrably  give 
rise  to  depauperization  of  whole  districts  and  communities,  by  washing  of  the 
soil,  irregular  water  flow  and  increased  flood  dangers.  Climatic  influences,  with 
the  exception  of  reducing  the  detrimental  action  of  winds,  are,  perhaps,  less  easily 
demonstrated. 

Such  forest  property,  then,  cannot  be  left  to  the  absolute  control  of  the 
private  owner.  Since,  however,  he  should  be  compensated  for  the  restriction 
which  he  has  to  suffer  for  the  public  welfare,  and  since  the  damage  done  or  to  be 
expected  may  not  always  be  easily  proved  or  estimated  in  its  extent  and  amount, 
the  only  proper  solution  is  State   ownership  of  the  property.    And  by  Stat© 
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ownership  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  State  or  the  General  Qovemment 
should  necessarily  be  understood ;  I  mean  the  commimity — ^be  it  State,  county  or 
township — the  interests  of  whidi  are  at  stake  as  against  the  private  interest. 
To  be  sure  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  interest  of  several  towns,  counties, 
or  even  states  are  concerned  in  the  control  of  private  occupancy,  and  the  strong, 
immutable,  conservative  central  government  will  be  found  the  best  agency  to 
control  or  own  the  mountain  forests  at  least.  Such  ownership  has  the  advantage 
of  securing  the  object  in  view,  while  any  restrictions  of  private  rights  are  cum- 
beisome  and  difficult  to  enforce. 

Besides,  as  such  forests  are  situated  mainly  on  the  thinner  soils  and  rugged 
slopes  of  mountains,  and,  hence,  are  not  only  less  profitably  worked,  but  their 
reproduction  is  connected  with  difficulty  and,  if  improperly  treated,  may  become 
almost  impossible ;  they  form  a  questionable  object  for  private  industry  in  which 
finflTiftin.1  gain  is  the  leaiding  principle. 

The  states  which  have  recognized  most  fidly  the  need  of  Government  con- 
trol of  the  forest  resources  are  the  English  colonies — notably  those  of  Australia 
and  India— states  from  which  we  can  Team  a  good  deal  in  methods  of  internal 
improvements.  They  have  done  more  than  consider  the  protective  function  of 
the  forest,  they  have  recc^nized  that  the  uncertainty  and  great  fluctuation  of 
supplies  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  forest  property,  must  result 
from  private  forest  management,  is  undesirable,  and  hence  have  reserved  large 
areas  and  placed  them  imder  government  management. 

All  other  civilized  governments,  excepting  those  of  the  American  continent, 
have  more  or  less  applied  the  principles  here  laid  down.  Canada,  while  dispos- 
ing of  its  forest  supplies  to  private  individuals,  does  so  under  restrictions,  and 
reserves  at  least  the  land ;  Germany,  with  32.2  per  cent,  of  state  forest,  18.7  per 
cent  of  communal  forest,  and  HO  per  cent,  of  the  private  forest  under  more  or 
less  state  supervision,  thus  attempts  to  keep  secure  65.5  per  cent,  of  her  forest 
area.  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  all  having  state  forests,  also  control 
the  management  of  their  protective  forests,  and  the  tendency  everywhere  is  to 
enlarge  the  restrictive  power  of  the  Stat«. 

While  here  state-ownership  and  restriction  of  private  rights  is  directed 
toward  maintaining  favorable  forest  conditions,  the  reforestation  of  devastated 
and  treeless  areas  forms  also  a  proper  subject  for  the  State. 

Such  State  action  of  an  ameliorative  nature  would  be  based  upon  the 
prinaple,  that  the  State,  the  community,  should  act  where  the  exertions  of  the 
single  individutd  or  even  voluntary  association  of  individuals  is  powerless,  or 
private  interest  does  not  find  sufficient  inducement  to  attain  an  important 
economic  object,  where  the  communal  interest  is  better  subserved  by  the  action 
of  the  State,  when  permanent  institutions  are  to  be  created  and  managed 
independently  of  personal  whim,  and  the  State  alone  can  insure  permanence, 
continuity  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 

Hence  the  reforestation  of  the  Western  plains,  for  purposes  of  ameliorating 
cultural  conditions,  would  be  properly  delegated  to  the  State,  especially  as  long 
as  the  State  still  controls  the  land  necessary  for  such  forest  planting.  Feeble 
attempts  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  tliat  direction  have  been  made  with 
little  result,  and  much  of  the  private  energy  expended  upon  the  problem  has  been 
dead  loss  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation,  for  the  reason  that  only  by  con- 
certed action  on  a  large  scale  is  successful  reforestation  in  the  arid  regions  to  be 
expected. 

The  method  of  assisting  private  enterprise,  in  any  other  way  than  by  creat- 
ing opportunities,  is  the  least  commendable,  creating  as  it  does  a  paternalism 
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which  would  be  a  bane  to  the  development  of  proper  self-government,  and  which 
is  widely  different  from  the  communal  spirit  which  the  writer  has  advocated  in 
his  propositions. 

Sammarizing  the  special  considerations  and  peculiarities  pertaining  to  forest 
growth  and  forestry  wluch  may  influence  State  aistion,  they  can  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : 

1.  By  its  location  upon  mountain  slopes,  sand  dunes  and  otherwise,  the 
forest  may  represent  a  climatic  and  cultural  condition  of  paramount  importance, 
which  renders  its  material  value  a  secondary  consideration. 

2.  By  mismanagement  or  neglect  the  capacity  for  reproduction  may  be 
injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  reforestation  impracticable,  if  not  impos- 
s  ble. 

3.  Forest  growth  improves  instead  of  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  useful  material  on  the  poorest  soils  and  sites. 

4.  By  proper  methods  of  utilization  alone  reproduction  of  the  virgin  forest 
superior  in  quality  and  yield  can  be  effected. 

5.  Forestry  differs  from  other  industries  in  the  long  period  of  production, 
necessitating  an  accumulation  of  stocks,  which  is  exposed  to  various  dangers  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  hence  renders  the  business  hazardous. 

6.  Forestry  requires  large  areas  and  a  large  fixed  capital,  but  only  small 
running  capital.  It  employs  little  labour,  but  furnishes  employment  at  seasons 
when  elsewhere  labour  is  less  needed. 

7.  As  a  financial  investment,  forestry  is  beset  with  many  drawbacks,  which 
render  it  less  desirable  for  private  enterprise ;  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  a 
large  stock  exposed  to  danger  readers  it  not  a  desirable  object  for  financial 
operations. 

8.  Forestry  engenders  and  requires  permanence,  continuity  of  plans,  manage- 
ment and  conservatism. 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 


FOR    THE 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO, 

FOR  THE   YEAR   ENDING   Slsx  DECEMBER,    1890. 


To  His  Honour  Sir  Albxandcr  Campbell,  K.  0.  M.  6., 

lAeutenant-Govemor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  etc. 

Ab  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  in  that  behalf,  I  beg  to  submit  the- 
report  of  the  works,  etc.,  prosecuted  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, during  the  year  1890. 

Fall  details  of  the  Beveral  works  in  connection  with  the  several  Public  Institutions 
and  Buildings,  and  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  Government  and  Departmental 
Buildiiigs,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Architect,  &c.,  of  the  Department. 

The  report  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Department  contains  details  of  the  several  works 
connected  with  the  construction  of  locks,  dams,  slides,  etc. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  throughout  the  Province  during  the  year  wil' 
also  be  found  in  the  report. 

The  usual  statements  of  the  Accountant  and  Law  Clerk,  as  to  the  expenditure  made 
in  respect  of  the  various  appropriations,  and  as  to  contracts  entered  into,  are  appended 
to  the  report 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

0.  F.  FRASER, 

Commissioner. 
Depabtmknt  of  Poblic  Works,  Ontario, 

December  31st,  1890. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE  ARCHITECT,  ETC. 


Department  op  Public  Works,  Ontario, 

Toronto,  December  31st,  1890. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report : 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE. 

The  ordinary  repairs  were  made  to  the  main  and  out-buildings,  and  the  grounds 
-were  kept  in  good  order.  Some  renewals  of  furniture  and  furnishings  were  supplied  as 
required. 

NEW  PROVINCIAL  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  masonry  and  brick  work  of  the  western  wing  are  nearly  completed  and  ready 
for  the  roof,  the  work  on  the  central  portion  and  eastern  wing  is  also  in  a  forward  state, 
and  the  whole  building  will  be  roofed  in  before  the  close  of  the  building  season  of  1891. 

OLD  PARLIAMENT  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  BUILDINGS, 

The  usual  repairs  were  made,  and  the  grounds  have  been  kept  in  good  order. 
Furniture  and  furnishings  were  supplied  as  required. 

ASYLUM  FOR  INSANE,  TORONTO. 

The  roofs  of  the  main  building  and  medical  superintendent's  residence  were  repaired, 
the  exJ>endituTe  having  been  charged  to  general  repairs. 

COTTAGES  AT  MIMICO. 

The  work  in  connection  with  these  cottages  was  continued  during  the  year,  the 
drains  and  soft-water  cisterns  having  been  constructed,  and  the  grounds  round  the  four 
northern  cottages  graded  and  levelled.  Five  of  the  cottages  are  now  occupied  by  about 
300  patients.  The  sixth  cottage  will  be  occupied  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  the 
seventh  about  the  end  of  that  month.  The  remaining  eighth  cottage  will  be  completed 
before  the  Ist  of  May  next,  at  which  time  the  whole  institution  will  be  in  good  working 
order.     These  buildings  will  afford  accommodation  for  500  patients.     The  central  and 
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rear  buildings  have  been  occupied  for  some  time,  the  former  for  kitchen  and  laundry 
purposes,  including  the  boiler  and  pumping  engine  bouses,  and  dynamo  engine  for  electric 
lighting,  and  the  latter  as  workshops  and  coal  vaults.  The  covered  passages  connecting 
the  centre  building  with  the  cottages,  main  and  rear  buildings,  have  also  been  constructed. 
The  pumping  engine  house  on  the  lake  shore  was  completed  in  September,  and  the  works 
connected  with  the  water  supply  from  the  lake  and  soft-water  tanks  were  handed  over  to  the 
resident  physician,  the  inspector  having  been  notified  on  the  30th  of  September.  The 
sixteen  fire  hydrants  and  hose  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings  were  fully  tested,  and 
found  quite  satisfactory,  the  water  having  been  thrown  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  boiler  house 
chimney,  90  feet  in  height.  Two  hose  reels  and  600  feet  of  fire  hose  have  been  provided,  and 
are  placed  in  the  rear  building.  The  cribwork  for  the  protection  of  the  water  supply 
pipes,  200  feet  in  length,  has  also  been  completed,  and  can  be  used  as  a  wharf  during  the 
summer  season.  The  steam  heating  of  the  buildings  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  has 
been  found  ample  for  the  purpose,  including  high  pressure  steam  for  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  as  requited.  Two  hnt-water  boilers  for  the  kitchen  and  laund^  were  also 
fitted  up  in  the  boiler  house,  in  addition  to  the  six  steam  boilers  in  connection  with  the 
water  supply  and  steam  heating  contracts.  The  incandescent  system  of  electric  lighting- 
has  been  in  use  for  over  twelve  months,  and  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  60  storage 
batteries  for  50  lights  in  corridors  and  passages  during  the  night  have  also  been  fitted  in 
the  engine  room,  but  have  not  been  fully  tested.  As  the  storage  batteries  were  only 
found  sufficient,  when  in  order,  to  light  the  corridors  and  passages,  and  light  being 
required  by  the  resident  physician  in  the  main  building  and  kitchen,  attei  the  dynamos 
ceased  working  in  the  evening,  the  inspector  of  asylums  recommended  that  the  natural 
gas  procured  from  boring  in  the  rock,  as  explained  in  last  year's  report,  the  pressure  of 
which  has  now  increased  to  26  lb.,  should  be  utilized  for  the  above  purpose.  The 
recommendation  having  been  approved,  directions  were  given  to  the  contractors  for  the 
steam  heating,  to  extend  the  gas  pipes  irom  the  boiler  house  to  the  kitchen  and  main 
building,  which  has  been  done,  and  the  light  has  been  found  ample  and  satisfactory. 
Should  a  further  extension  of  the  natural  gas  supply  be  required  for  the  cottsiges  or 
passages,  the  pressure  of  26  lb.  with  a  gas  holder,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
With  your  approval,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector  of  asylums,  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Ball  Electric  Light  Go.,  to  construct  an  additional  djmamo,  and  ten- 
arc  lights  for  outside  lighting  of  the  grounds,  and  for  lighting  the  pumping  engine  house 
at  the  lake.  The  work  will  soon  be  completed  and  available  for  the  winter  season. 
Tenders  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  engineer  and  farmer,  and  piggery  on  the  tarm, 
were  received  after  due  advertisement,  the  lowest  being  that  of  Mr.  John  Damp ;  this 
work  is  now  nearly  complected.  Tenders  also  were  received  for  the  driving  house  west 
of  the  rear  building,  the  lowest  being  that  of  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Dickenson,  was  accepted. 
The  building  is  nearly  completed  and  can  soon  be  used.  The  removal  of  the  bam  was 
postponed  until  next  year,  when  the  grounds  will  be  put  in  order  and  the  roads  constructed. 

ASYLUM  FOR  INSANE,  LONDON. 

Appropriations  having  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  central  boiler  house,  coal 
vault,  and  six  new  steel  boilers  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  tenders  were  received 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  the  lowest  being  that  of  J.  W.  Schwendimann,  Drayton,  for  the  boiler 
house  and  coal  vault,  and  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brentford,  for  the  boilers. 
The  works  in  connection  with  the  above  contracts  are  not  yet  fully  completed,  but  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  institution  for  the  winter.  Tenders' 
also  were  received  for  a  duplicate  pump  for  water  supply  from  the  well,  the  tender  of 
the  Killey,  Beckett  Engine  Co.,  Hamilton,  being  the  lowest  was  accepted.  The  work  in 
connection  with  its  construction  being  in  a  forward  state,  will  soon  be  completed. 
Appropriations  were  also  made  for  additional  pipes  and  two  hydrants  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building,  in  connection  with  the  present  fire  protection,  and  for  a  piggery  on  the 
adjoining  farm.  Tenders,  after  due  advertisement,  were  received  for  the  above,  the 
lowest  for  the  additional  hydrants  being  W.  P.  Turner,  London,  and  for  the  piggery,  John 
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Purdom,  London.  The  additional  hydrants  were  completed  during  the  suniiner,  and  the 
work  in  the  piggery  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  -will  soon  be  completed.  A  tile 
drain  was  constructed  from  the  present  slaughter  house  and  piggery,  connecting  with  the 
well  for  the  sewage  disposal '  on  the  farm,  and  as  there  is  no  effluent  from  the  drains  of 
the  sewage  farm,  as  explained  in  last  year's  report,  there  is  no  discharge  into  the  creek 
which  runs  through  the  grounds.  There  has  been  no  expenditure  on  account  of  general 
repairs,  the  work  in  connection  with  the  down  pipes  and  drains  for  out-buildings  having 
been  postponed  until  next  year. 

ASYLUM  FOR  INSANE,  HAMILTON. 

After  due  advertisement  early  in  September,  tenders  were  received  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  slaughter  house  and  piggery  on  the  farm,  in  the  rear  of  the  Orchard  House,  and 
for  additions  to  the  coal  vaults  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
J.  &  E.  Dickenson,  Hamilton,  being  the  lowest  was  accepted.  The  works  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  the  coal  vaults  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  storing  coal  for  the  winter. 
Tenders  also  were  received  for  the  construction  of  iron  pipes  and  twelve  hydrants  on  the 
grounds  for  fire  protection,  the  lowest  being  that  of  McQaillan  &  Co.,  Toronto,  which  was 
accepted.  Two  hose  reels  and  600  feet  of  fire  hose  were  also  included  in  the  contract. 
The  works  were  completed  early  in  November,  and  tested  on  the  16th  December.  The 
pnmp  at  the  engine  house  on  Queen  street  not  being  supplied  with  a  stronger  pressure 
gange  at  the  time,  the  final  test  for  satisfactory  fire  protection  was  postponed  until  the 
changes  have  been  made,  but  the  pipes  and  hose  were  found  quite  efficient.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  pumps  and  hose  in  the  boiler  houses  at  the  main  building,  which -did 
such  good  service  at  the  recent  fire  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  will  also  be  available 
for  fire  protection.  A  hot  air  furnace  was  placed  in  the  bursar's  house,  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  estimates.  According  to  your  instructions,  I  inspected  the  work 
done  by  the  city  in  constructing  the  west  end  sewer,  which  receives  the  sewage  from  the 
asylum,  and  found  the  connections  were  all  made  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  new 
sewers  properly  constructed. 

ASYLUM  FOR  INSANE,  KINGSTON. 

The  roofs  of  the  boiler  house,  coal  house,  and  the  gas  holder  being  leaky  and  in  some 
instances  decayed,  the  woodwork  was  repaired  by  asylum  labour,  the  materials  being 
supplied  by  the  Department,  and  a  new  tin  roof  was  constructed.  The  roof  of  the  old 
stable  was  also  re-shingled.  The  framing  of  the  roof  supporting  the  weights  of  the  gas 
holder  was  strengthened,  and  some  additional  weights  and  pulleys  supplied.  Repairs  were 
not  required  at  the  branch  asylum. 

ASYLUM  FOE  IDIOTS,  ORILLIA. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  main  front  building  were  continued 
daring  the  year,  and  will  soon  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupation.  Tenders  were 
received  on  the  1st  of  July,  for  the  steam  heating  and  boilers  for  the  main  front  buildiding, 
the  lowest  being  that  of  Messrs.  Keith  <k  Fitzsimmons,  Toronto,  was  accepted.  Some 
delay  has  occurred  from  the  late  delivery  of  the  boilers,  and  the  large  steam  supply  pipes 
which  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  works  are  now  in  a  forward  state, 
and  the  work  will  be  completed  next  month,  when  the  building  can  be  occupied  by 
patients.  Tenders  were  also  received  for  a  barn  atnd  driving  shed,  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  pipes  and  hydrants  for  fire  protection,  and  for  sofb-water  tanks,  pumps,  etc.,  the 
lowest  being  that  of  Mr.  John  Forin,  was  accepted.  The  works  are  completed  and  in 
good  working  order.      These  buildings  with  the  cottages  will  accommodate  500  patients. 

REFORMATORY  FOR  BOYS,  PENETANGUISHENE. 

The  new  duplicate  steam  boiler  at  the  pumping,  engine  house  on  the  bay  shore  and 
addition  to  the  engine  house  were  completed  early  in  the  year,  and  have  been  used  since 
that  time.     There  has  been  no  expenditure  on  account  of  general  repairs. 
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REFORM'ATORY  for  females,  TORONTO. 

Repairs  were  made  to  the  roofs,  down  pipes  and  eavetroughs  as  required.  The 
doors  between  the  centre  front  portion  and  the  main  building,  and  the  Girl's  Refuge  were 
covered  with  sheet  iron  for  better  protection  against  fire,  as  recommended  by  the 
Inspector.  Some  additional  keys  and  locks  for  the  outer  doors  were  suppliad  as  recom- 
mended. A  brick  chimney  for  the  heating  stove  in  the  ironing  room  was  built  by 
workmen  employed  by  the  department, 

CENTRAL  PRISON,  TORONTO. 

There  has  been  no  expenditure  on  account  of  general  repairs  or  drains,  the  ordinary 
repairs  having  been  made  by  the  prison  authorities. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTE,  BELLEVILLE. 

The  manhole  of  the  main  sewer  having  fallen  in,  the  brick  work  had  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  sewer  repaired.  The  chimney  of  the  pumping  engine-house 
at  the  bay  shore,  having  been  injured  by  a  severe  storm  in  the  spring,  being  in  a  danger- 
ous condition  had  to  be  taken  down  and  repaired.  The  engine-house  is  now  in  good 
repair. 

BLIND   INSTITUTE,  BRANTFORD, 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Oity  Wator  Works  Committee  to  extend  the 
water  pipes  and  construct  four  hydrants  on  the  grounds  round  the  building  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  same  against  fire.  The  work  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
according  to  agreement.     There  has  been  no  expenditure  on  account  of  general  repairs. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  GUELPH. 

The  sewage  disposal  works,  as  explained  in  the  report  of  last  year,  were  continued, 
but  ferozone  was  used  instead  of  porous  carbon.  The  effluent  also  discharges  over  a 
level  portion  of  the  ground  before  passing  into  the  creek.  The  tender  of  Richard 
Mahoney  was  accepted  for  the  construction  of  a  wagon-house  and  wood-shed  for  the 
farm  foreman.  The  works  in  connection  with  the  farm  buildings  were  fully  completed 
during  the  spring,  some  fittings  and  work  being  unfinished,  though  the  buildings  were 
occupied  last  year.  Some  repairs  were  made  to  the  drains  and  cottages  on  the  farm  as 
required,  and  approved. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TORONTO. 

The  new  Conservatory  has  been  constructed.  Tenders  were  received  for  the  erection 
of  three  new  steel  boilers,  the  lowest  being  that  of  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co., 
Brantford,  and  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  steam  heating 
of  the  Model  Schools  was  also  reconstructed  under  the  plumber  of  the  department, 
and  the  hot-water  boiler  and  pipes  of  the  old  Conservatory  were  refitted,  in  the  new  Con- 
servatory under  his  direction  with  the  assistance  of  a  steamfittor.  Some  repairs  to  the 
roofs  and  drains  were  made  as  required. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  OTTAWA. 

The  interior  of  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  painted  during  the  vacation  where 
required,  and  the  roofs  and  eaves  wjere  also  repaired.  The  front  fences  on  Elgin  and 
Lisgar  streets  were  repaired  and  painted,  several  of  the  post  and  pickets  being  decayed 
were  replaced,  the  fences  generally  being  now  in  good  order.     The  furnaces  of  boilers 
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-were  repaired  as  required,  and  the  stone-work  was  painted  where  necessary.  Repairs 
were  also  required  for  the  planking  of  the  yards.  These  buildings  and  grounds  are  now 
in  good  order  and  repair. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE,  TORONTO. 

The  worcs  in  connection  with  the  addition  to  this  building  progressed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  were  completed  before  the  specified  time.  Furniture  and  fittings  were 
required  in  the  rooms  vacated  by  the  engineering  section,  which  were  changed  to  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  some  fittings  were  placed  in  the  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the 
professor  of  chemistry.  The  necessary  apparatus  amd  equipment  were  provided  for  the 
physical  laboratory  as  required  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Furniture  and  furnish- 
ings were  also  provided  for  the  addition  in  accordance  with  the  appropriation  in  the 
estimates.  Tenders  were  received  for  the  steam  heating  of  the  old  building  and  addition, 
the  lowest  being  that  of  Messrs.  Furdy,  Mansell  &  Mashinter,  which  was  accepted.  The 
work  has  beei>  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
olasses.  Tenders  also  were  received  for  the  additional  storeys  to  the  wings,  the 
lowest  being  that  of  Messrs.  Chalkely  &  Martin.  This  work  was  also  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  vacation.  Some  work  requires  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
Apparatus  and  equipment  of  the  physical  laboratory,  the  engines  and  machinery  not 
bemg  yet  in  running  order.  Some  fittings  and  furniture  are  also  required  to  complete 
the  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  estimates.  Additional  pipes  and  three  hydrants  for 
&ce  protection  were  placed  on  the  grounds,  which  have  been  graded  and  sodded,  and  one 
hose  reel  and  200  feet  of  fire  hose' have  also  been  provided. 

OSGOODE  HALL,  TORONTO. 

The  court  rooms  were  calsomined  and  painted  in  accordance  with  the  requisition  of 
the  judges,  and  approved.  Some  of  the  court  rooms  had  not  been  painted  for  several 
years,  the  walls  and  ceilings  being  in  a  discoloured  condition,  and  further  expenditure  on 
■this  account  will  not  be  required  for  many  years.  The  water  closets,  fourteen  in  number, 
have  been  reconstructed  and  placed  in  a  good  sanitary  condition,  including  all  air  vents 
and  modern  appliances.  Those  in  the  centre  portion  will  be  completed  next  month,  the 
-drains  leading  fron  those  closets  have  also  been  reconstructed.  The  cut-stone  work  and 
tiling  of  the  Central  Hall,  being  very  much  discoloured  and  covered  with  dust,  were  also 
-cleaned.  Furniture  etnd  furnishings  were  supplied  aa  required,  the  building  being  now 
in  good  order.  The  roofs  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  court  rooms  were 
«lated. 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  TORONTO. 

There  has  been  no  expenditure  on  capital  account  this  year,  the  appropriations  for 
the  maintepance  and  repairs  being  suflSicient  for  the  purpose. 

ALGOMA  DISTRICT. 

Tenders  were  received  early  in  the  year  for  the  supply  of  long  cedar  posts  for  the 
proposed  fences  round  the  gaol  yards  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  lowest  being  that  of 
W.  A.  Bond,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  posts  were  delivered  according  to  agreement. 
TTenders  were  afterwards  received  for  the  construction  of  the  fences,  the  lowest  being  that 
•of  W.  H.  Lefebur,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  work  was  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
under  Mr.  Angus,  Clerk  of  Works.  The  court  room  was  completed  at  Gore  Bay,  and 
repairs  made  to  the  several  lock-ups  as  required. 

THUNDER   BAY,   DISTRICT. 

Tenders  were  received  for  the  construction  of  a  hot-air  apparatus  for  the  gaol  at  Port 
Arthur,  the  lowest  being  that  of  the  £.  &  0.  Gumey  Co.,  Toronto,  which  was  accepted, 
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and  the  work  was  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Sundry  repairs  and  furniture  were 
required  for  the  gaol  and  court  room  at  Fort  Arthur,  and  some  repairs  to  the  lock-up^ 
Fort  William,  were  made. 

MTJSKOKA  DISTRICT. 

In  accordance  with  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  the  walls  and  ceilings- 
of  the  cells,  and  the  walls  of  the  day  rooms  of  the  lock-up,  Bracebridge,  as  approved, 
were  lined  with  No.  10  sheet  iron,  and  the  doors  were  changed  to  open  outwards.  The- 
ironguards  to  the  windowsof  the  day  rooms  were  strengthened  with  cross-bars,  for  the  better- 
security  of  the  prisoners,  some  eocapes  having  occurred  by  the  prisoners  making  holes  in 
the  brick  walls.  The  floors  of  the  lock-up  had  to  be  repaired,  the  wood  and  iron  work 
painted  and  walls  lime-whited. 

PARRY  SOUND  DISTRICTI. 

Tenders  were  received  for  furnishing  the  court  room  at  Parry  Sound,  the  tender  ot 
Robert  Adam  being  the  lowest,  -was  accepted.  Benches  and  chairs  were  also  supplied  for 
the  court  room  and  offices,  and  repairs  made  as  required.  Some  repairs  were  also  made 
at  the  lock-up  Burk's  Falls. 

NIPISSING  DISTRICT. 

Repairs  were  made  to  the  lock-up,  Sudbury,  and  the  lock-up-keeper's  residence  was. 
completed.  The  well  was  sunk  to  further  depth,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  was  pro- 
cured. An  iron  force  pump  and  hose  were  also  provided,  which  would  be  useful  in  case  of 
fire,  as  the  lock-up  is  some  distance  from  the  village.  The  court  room,  etc.,  at  North  Bay 
is  in  good  repair. 

RAINY  RIVER  DISTRICT. 

Sundry  repairs  were  required  to  the  lock-up  and  court  room  at  Rat  Portage  which- 
were  done,  and  some  painting  was  also  required. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  plastering  in  the  interior  of  Brock's  Monument  was  repaired,  and  the  cut-stone- 
on  the  outside  pointed.  The  fences  also  were  repaired,  and  put  in  good  condition. 
Plank  steps  were  constructed  on  the  side  of  the  hill  for  the  convenience  of  -visitors,  the 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  Goring,  caretaker. 

The  vault  of  the  registry  office.  Minden,  was  repaired,  the  stone  work  being  much 
injured  by  the  frost  getting  under  the  foundations.  The  court  house  and  registry  office 
were  erected  by  the  County  Council  of  Halibnrton,  the  Government  having  contributed 
towards  the  cost,  but  the  stone  and  brick  work  were  badly  done,  the  walls  not  being  solid 
in  the  centre,  which  was  apparent  when  the  work  was  taken  down.  The  foundations 
were  not  protected  from  the  frost,  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  damage  to  the  build- 
ing.    The  registry  office  is  now  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 

I  ha'^e  the  honour  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

KIVAS  TULLY, 
Hon.  0.  F.  Fraskb,  Architect,  etc. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 

Ontario. 
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DXPABTMBNT   OP   POBLIC    WOBKS,  ONTARIO, 

ToBONTO,  31sT  Decbhbbr,  1890. 

Hon.  0.  F.  Frasbb,  Commitsiorur  of  Public  Work*,  Ontario: — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  worka  which  have  been 
attended  to,  also  respecting  the  construction  of  railways  throughout  the  Province  during 
the  year  1890. 

MARY'S  AND  FAIRY  LAKES  WORKS. 

The  re-constmction  of  this  lock  and  other  works  in  connection  therewith  was 
•commenced  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  December, 
when  operations  were  suspended  for  the  winter. 

Coffer-dams  were  erected  both  above  and  below  the  lock,  and  the  chamber  unwatered, 
when  all  decayed  and  unsuitable  timber  was  removed  from  the  cribwork  forming  the  lock 
walls,  and  replaced  with  new  material. 

In  order  to  stop  leakage  from  the  canal  into  the  cribwork,  the  earth  was  removed 
from  the  face  of  the  wing-wall,  which  extends  into  the  easterly  bank,  and  a  quantity  of 
additional  sheet-piling  and  concrete  put  in,  and  the  earth  replaced.  Repairs  have  also 
been  made  to  the  mitre-sill  platforms,  lift-wall  and  flooring  of  the  chamber. 

The  stop-log  pier  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  above  the  lock,  40  feet  in  length,  and  6 
feet  in  width,  and  the  pier  alongside  the  mill  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  canal,  114  feet 
in  length  and  8  feet  in  width,  have  been  rebuilt  from  low-water  up,  and  the  guard  titobers 
■extending  from  the  stop-log  pier  to  the  swing-bridge  have  also  been  reconstructed  in  a 
substantial  manner. 

The  work  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  the  remaining  portion  being 
allowed  to  stand  until  spring,  when,  it  can  be  proceeded  with  under  more  favorable 
•circumstances,  and  the  whole  can  be  completed  without  interference  with  navigation  next 
year. 

DREDGING  CHANNEL  BELOW  LOCK. 

This  work  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  April  and  continued  until  the  16th  of 
•June,  when  the  channel  had  been  dredged  for  a  distance  of  about  750  feet  down  stream 
from  the  end  of  the  cribwork  below  the  lock,  to  a  width  of  60  feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  lower  mitre-sill ;  the  material  removed  consisting  of  gravel, 
sunken  slabs,  logs  and  other  debris.  Some  boulders  which  interfered  with  navigation 
have  also  been  removed  from  the  channel  below  the  swing-bridge  in  the  Village  of 
Huntsville. 
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The  steam  dredging  plant  belonging  to  the  Department  was  utilized  in  the  carrying^ 
out  of  these  works. 

MUSKOKA  LAKES  WORKS. 

The  channel  known  as  "Clark's  Cut,"  extending  from  the  Indian  River  to  Lake- 
Rosseau,  which  formerly,  during  certain  seasons,  was  of  insufficient  size,  has  been  enlarged 
to  a  bottom  width  of  eleven  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  six  inches  at  low-water. 

The  sides  of  the  excavation  have  been  well  sloped  and  protected  from  wash  at  the- 
bottom  by  cribwork  constructed  of  round  logs.  The  length  of  the  channel  from  water  to- 
water  is  340  feet,  but  the  excavation  had  to  be  continued  into  the  Indian  River  a  distance 
of  about  60  feet^  in  order  to  get  the  required  depth,  making  the  total  length  about  390- 
feet. 

The  enlargement  of  this  channel  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  persons  residing 
around  the  southerly  portion  of  Lake  Eosseau,  as  by  it  the  distance  to  Fort  Carling  will 
not  only  be  considerably  lessened,  but  the  trouble  and  inconvenien<ie  frequently  experi- 
enced owing  to  this  somewhat  tortuous  portion  of  the  river  being  obstructed  with  saw- 
logs,  can  also  be  avoided 

The  upper  guide  pier  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  lock  at  Port  Carling  has  been 
extended  a  length  of  56  feet.  The  superstructure  rests  upon  ,two  oribwork  piers,  9x12' 
and  12x12  feet  square  respectively,  placed  about  25  feet  apart  from  centres,  and  com- 
pactly filled  with  stone.  The  stringers  are  12x12  inches  square  and  the  floor  planking 
is  three  inches  in  thickness,  the  width  of  the  platform  being  12  feet.  The  cribbing  at- 
the  end  of  the  old  guide  pier  has  also. been  increased  in  height,  some  additional  stone  fill- 
ing put  in,  and  the  fioor  planking  renewed  for  a  length  of  45  feet.  A  quantity  of  loose- 
stone  which  formed  an  obstruction  in  the  channel  opposite  the  new  guide-pier  has  also- 
been  removed. 

Repairs  have  been  made  to  the  stop-log  platform  of  the  dam,  and  to  the  planking  on 
top  of  the  lock-walls,  and  some  slight  repairs  have  also  been  made  to  the  lock-gates  and 
swing-bridge. 

The  swing-bridge  at  Port  Sandfield  has  been  adjusted  and  some  repairs  made  to  th& 
turntable. 

GULL  AND  BURNT  RIVER  WORKS. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  dam  and  slide,  and  highway  bridge  at  the  outlet  of  Pine- 
Lake,  at  Gooderham  F.  0.,  Township  of  Glamorgan,  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  and  the  work  was  continued  until  the  12th  of  September,  when  it  wels  completed. 
The  dam  is  75  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  an  average  height  of  about  12 
fee^  with  two  openings  in  it,  one  of  8  feet  in  width  and  the  other  4  feet  in  width  at  the 
bottom,  with  sides  battering  out  to  a  width  of  13  feet  at  the  top. 

The  total  length  of  the  slide  from  the  upper  side  of  the  dam  is  187  feet,  the  sides  for 
a  length  of  SOieet  immediately  below  the  dam  being  formed  with  12x12  inch  square- 
timber,  and  the  remaining  127  feet  with  bents  constructed  of  5x6  inches  square  scantling, 
framed  with  a  batter  of  six  inches  to  the  foot  on  the  sides,  and  sheeted  with  three  inch 
pine  planking.  The  entire  bottom  is  floored  with  maple  and  t>irch  planking  four  inchea 
in  thickness.  The  highway  bridge,  75  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in  width,  is  constructed 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  dam,  with  a  curve  at  the  easterly  end  to  suit  the  roadway.  The 
stringers  are  of  12x12  inch  square  pine  timber,  and  the  floor  planking  is  three- 
inches  in  thickness.  The  bridge  is  provided  with  a  substantial  handrailing  constructed 
of  5x6  inch  scantling. 

MISSISSICUA  LAKE  DAM. 

The  construction  of  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  this  lake  was  commenced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  June,  and  the  work  was  continued  until  completion  in  the  month  of 
October. 
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The  main  dam,  139  feet  in  length,  25  feet  in  width,  and  an  average  height  of  about 
15  feet,  is  provided  with  three  stop-log  openings,  9  feet  in  height  each,  and  14,  19  and 
20  feet  in  width  each  respectively. 

The  stop-log  platform  is  100  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in  width,  provided  with  the 
necessary  windlasses  and  chains,  etc.,  required  for  raising  and  lowering  the  stop-logs. 

The  wing-dam  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  main-dam  is  1 29  feet  in  length,  77  feet  of 
it  being  1 2  feet  in  width,  and  an  average  height  of  8  feet,  and  the  remaining  52  feet  being 
6  feet  in  width,  and  about  4  feet  in  height,  making  the  total  lens;th  of  the  structure  266 
feet.  In  addition  to  the  above  two  dams  60  and  61  feet  in  length  each,  6  feet  in  width 
and  about  7  feet  in  height,  have  been  constructed  across  ravines  through  which  the 
water  would  find  outlets  during  time  of  freshet ;  one  is  situated  on  the  easterly  and  the 
other  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  main-dam,  and  at  short  distances  from  it. 

These  improvements  will  enable  the  waters  of  Mississicua,  Catchacomu  and  Gould 
Lakes,  the  superficial  area  of  which  is  about  4,000  acres,  to  be  reserved  for  navigation  and 
other  purposes,  and  as  the  lakes  can  be  raised  to  a  height  of  about  9  feet  above  low  water 
level,  they  will  form  a  valuable  reservoir  which  will  materially  assist  in  keeping  up  the 
water  in  Stony  Lake,  and  also  in  the  Otonabce  River  below  the  lock  at  Young's  Point. 

I  understand  that  a  i<mal]  steaim  r  has  already  been  placed  on  the  lakes,  which  will 
not  only  prove  a  great  convenience  to  the  settlers  in  that  locality,  but  will  «ilso  have  a 
tendency  to  accelerate  the  opening  up  and  development  of  a  section  of  country  which  haa 
hitherto  been  somewhat  difficult  to  reach. 

SOUGOG  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  improvement  of  this  stream,  immediately  below  the  lock,  was  commenced  on  the 
18th  of  August,  and  continued  until  the  3rd  of  December,  when,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  operations  were  brought  to  a  close. 

The  work  consisted  almost  entirely  of  rock  exca-vation,  the  material,  after  being 
drilled  and  blasted,  being  removed  from  the  bed  of  th>)  river  by  a  steam  dredge,  and  con- 
veyed on  scows  to  convenient  points  along  the  banks. 

The  channel  has  been  enlarged  for  a  length  of  about  1,000  feet,  to  a  width  of  60  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  about  7  feet  at  low  water. 

LAKE  SOUGOG  FLATS  ROAD. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  granted  last  session  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  a  road  across  these  fiats,  the  original  allowance  having  been  flooded  by  the  ertction 
of  Public  Works  at  Lindsay. 

The  work  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out,  but  the  appropriation  has  not  yet  been 
paid  over,  and  will  requii'e  to  be  revoted. 

The  road  commences  on  Scugog  Island,  at  the  town  line  between  the  townships  of 
Reach  and  Cartwright,  and  on  the  line  between  the  5th  and  6th  concessions  of  Reach, 
and  extends  diatgonally  across  lots  1  and  2  in  Cartwright  until  it  intersects  the  line 
between  the  5th  and  6th  concessions  of  that  township,  thence  along  that  line  to  about 
the  easterly  limit  of  lot  4,  the  total  length  being  575.84  rods,  or  a  little  over  If  miles. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  works  attended  to  out  of  this  appropriation  during  the  present  year,  consisted  of 
the  excavation  of  channels  through  rocky  shoals,  which  formed  obstructions  in  the  stream 
between  Carleton  Place  and  the  village  of  Appleton. 

Operations  were  commenced  on  the  28th  of  August  on  lot  No,l  in  the  9th  concession  of 
the  township  of  Ramsay,  and  continued  until  the  22nd  of  October,  when  the  channel  for 
a  length  of  about  575  feet  and  a  width  of  60  feet  had  been  deepened. 
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Operations  were  then  commenced  on  lot  No.  1  in  the  8th  concession  of  the  same  town- 
ship, and  continued  until  the  15th  of  November,  when  the  deepening  of  the  channel  for 
a  length  of  about  335  feet  and  a  width  of  about  20  feet  was  completed,  and  the  work 
brought  to  a  close. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  LOOKS,  DAMfci  AND  SWING-BRIDGES. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  this  description  already  referred  to,  the  following  repairs 
and '  improvements  have  also  been  made  out  of  this  appropriation  during  the  present 
year: — 

Racketty  Creek  Slide, 

A  portion  of.  the  westerly  side  of  this  slide,  72  feet  in  length,  has  been  replanked  and 
strengthened,  and  new  feed-rollers  pnt  in  at  the  upper  end.  Repairs  have  also  been 
made  to  the  planking  in  various  other  places,  and  several  new  braces  put  in  where  required. 

Bob  Lake  Dam. 

This  dam  has  been  supplied  with  four  new  stop-logs  and  two  new  windlasses  and 
frames. 

Dam  at   Workman's  Mills — CMl  River. 

The  northerly  and  southerly  ends  of  this  dam,  68  and  49  feet  in  length  respectively, 
and  20  feet  in  width,  have  been  rebuilt  four  feet  in  height  in  front,  and  six  feet  at  the 
back,  with  12z  12  inch  square  pine  and  cedar  timber,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ad- 
ditional stone-filling  has  been  put  in.  The  centre  pier  has  been  repaired  with  one  new 
course  of  timber,  and  the  front  and  back  sticks  of  the  pier  at  the  slide  opening  have  also 
been  renewed.  The  dam  has  also  been  gravelled  to  make  it  water-tight  and  supplied  with 
one  new  windlass,  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  flooring  of  the  slide. 

Uorse-Shoe  Lake  Dam. 

This  dam  has  been  supplTed  with  one  new  windlass,  and  repairs  have  been  made  to 
the  stop-log  posts  and  windlass  frames.  Pieces  of  timber  have  also  been  spiked  on  the 
comers  of  the  slide  piers  to  protect  them  from  injury. 

Hawk  Lake  Dam 

The  two  upper  courses  of  timber  in  this  dam  have  been  renewed,  and  the  height  of 
the  structure  increased  by  putting  on  two  additional  courses  of  12x12  inch  square  timber. 
A  quantity  of  stone-filling  has  also  been  put  into  the  cribwork,  the  stop-log  platform 
rebuilt,  and  new  windlasses  and  frames,  etc.,  provided. 

Crah  Lake  Dam. 

Repairs  have  been  made  to  the  stop-log  platform  of  this  dam,  and  new  windlasses 
and  frames  provided. 

Kenesis  and  Paint  Lake  Dame. 

These  dams  have  been  supplied  with  new  stop-log  platforms,  and  the  windlasses  and 
frames  have  also  been  renewed. 
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Pine  Lakt  Dam — Tovmahvp  of  Rwrbwm. 

The  easterly  end  of  this  dam  has  been  repaired,  and  some  grayelling  done  to  make  it 
water-tight. 

RedsUmt  Lake  Dam, 

This  dam  has  been  supplied  with  new  windlasses  and  frames,  etc.,  and  some  other 
slight  repairs  made  thereto. 

Dam  at  High  Fails — Burnt  River. 

The  southerly  end  of  this  dam  has  been  extended  40  feet  in  length,  and  12  feet  in 
width,  and  the  old  structure,  182  feet  in  length,  has  been  increased  two  feet  in  height  and 
filled  with  stone.  A  portion  of  the  dam,  70  feet  in  length,  has  also  been  covered  with 
oedar  6  inches  in  thickness. 

Dam  on  Otter  Lake. 

In  order  to  enable  the  water  of  this  lake  to  be  maintained  at  the  height  to  which  it 
can  be  raised  by  the  dam  across  the  principal  outlet,  a  new  dam  has  been  constructed 
across  a  rayine  situated  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  channel,  a  short  distance  above  the 
main  one.  The  new  siracture  is  40  feet  in  length  and  about  7  feet  in  height,  constructed 
of  round  timber,  built  with  a  foce  batter  of  two  to  one,  and  covered  with  pine  planking  4 
inches  in  thickness,*the  whole  being  well  covered  with  gravel. 

Oraoe  Lake  Dam. 

This  dam  has  been  supplied  with  two  new  windlasses,  and  two  new  stop-logs. 

Bear  Lakes  Dams. 

^*~^The  dams  at  the  outlets  of  both  Little  and  fiig  £ear  Lakes,  have  each  been  supplied 
witii  two  new  stop-logs  and  other  minor  repairs  made  thereto. 

Works  on  Bear  Creek. 

The  westerly  end  of  the  dam  at  the  foot  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Big  Marsh"  has 
betui  taken  down  for  a  length  of  60  feet,  rebuilt  two  feet  in  height,  and  gravelled.  The 
dam  has  also  been  supplied  with  five  new  stop-logs,  and  pieces  have  been  put  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  slide  piers  to  protect  them  from  injury. 

The  pier  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  creek,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  second  slide  below 
the  "  Big  Marsh,"  has  been  rebuilt,  two  courses  in  height,  for  a  length  of  21  feet.  A 
new  pier  30  feet  in  length,  8  feet  in  height,  and  6  feet  in  width,  has  also  been  constructed 
on  the  westerly  side  of  the  creek  at  the  upper  end  of  this  slide,  and  the  sides  of  the  slide 
have  been  rebuilt  four  feet  in  height,  and  new  ties  and  braces  provided. 

DeviTs  Creek  Dam. 

This  dam  has  been  supplied  with  seven  new  stop-logs,  and  two  new  windlasses,  and 
ehaiii8,[etc.,  the  stop-log  platform  replanked,  and  some  gravelling  done. 

Ah-Mie  Lake  Dam. 

An  additional  outlet  for  the  water  of  Ah-Mio  Lake,  during  time  of  freshet,  has  been 
provided,  by  blasting  away  rocky  obstructions  and  removing  a  portion  of  the  oribwork 
which  formed  one  of  the  piers  of  the  dam. 
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The  new  openin^j,  16  feet  in  width  and  five  feet  in  depth,  is  floored  with  three  inch 
pine  planking,  and  provided  with  a  Btop-log  platform,  windlasses  and  chains,  so  as  to 
enable  the  stop-logs  to  be  taken  oat  and  replaced  as  iesirabla 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  cribwork,  which  now  forms  the  side  pieis  of  the 
opening,  have  been  raised  one  foot  in  height,  compactly  filled  with  stone,  ajid  strongly 
braced  from  below  and  rock-bolted.  A  quantity  of  solid  rock  has  also  been  removed 
from  the  northerly  end  of  the  dam,  and  the  outlet  for  floodwater  enlarged,  three  feet  in 
width,  and  one  foot  in  depth. 

Repairs  have  been  made  to  the  planking  on  the  walls  of  the  lock  at  Maganetewan, 
and  also  to  the  valves  and  foot  walks  on  the  look  gates,  and  a  foot  walk  has  been 
constructed  from  the  look  to  the  stop-log  openings  in  the  westerly  wing  dam. 

The  swing  bridge  has  been  adjusted,  some  braces  put  to  the  racking  and  necessary 
repairs  attended  to. 

Yovmtfa  Point  Lock,  tie. 

The  guide  pier  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  channel  below  this  lock  has  been*  extended 
132  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in  width,  by  constructing  two  cribs,  6x12  feet  square  and 
6  feet  in  height,  and  utilizing  two  of  the  old  cribs  which  formerly  supported  tiie  boom. 
The  sapeTBtrueture  is  formed  with  12x12  inch  corbels  and  stringers,  covered  with  pine 
planking  three  inches  in  thickness. 

The  stop-log  piers  at  the  head  of  the  canal  above  the  lock  have  been  gravelled,  to 
prevent  the  water  finding  its  way  around  them,  two  new  bolts  have  been  put  in  the  valve 
rod  connection  of  the  lower  lock  gates,  and  the  swing  bridge  has  been  adjusted. 

Works  on  the  Balaam  Biver. 

The  guide  pier  on  the  north-easterly  side  of  'the  channel  at  the  swing  bridge,  has 
been  taken  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  rebuilt  54  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  in  width 
and  the  cribwork  refilled  with  stone. 

The  swing  bridge  has  been  adjusted  and  supplied  with  one  new  needle  beam. 

The  pier  on  the  south-westerly  side  of  the  channel,  upon  which  the  ends  of  botl  the 
swing  and  fixed  bridges  rest,  has  also  been  reconstructed,  the  timber  forming  the  old 
pier  having  become  badly  decayed,  and  a  portion  of  it  torn  away  by  scows  striking 
against  it. 

The  new  pier  in  30  feet  in  length  at  the  back,  splayed  10  feet  at  the  up-stream  end, 
and  is  ten  feet  in  width  and  ten  feet  in  height.  It  is  built  of  12x12  inch  square  timber, 
and  10x12  inch  ties,  the  whole  being  well  framed  and  fastened  together  with  { inch 
square  rag-bolts,  and  the  cribwork  filled  with  stone. 

In  order  to  avoid  interference  with  the  public  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
bents  were  framed  and  placed  so  as  to  keep  both  the  awing  and  fixed  bridges  in  position, 
until  the  improvement  wm  completed.  , 

A  new  guide  pier,  12  feet  in  length,  10  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  in  height,  has  also 
been  constructed  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  channel  below  the  lock. 

Svoing  Bridge*,  etc.,  at  Lindeay. 

The  swing  bridge  on  Lindsay  street,  immediately  below  the  lock,  has  been  entirely 
reconstructed,  and  a  substantial  retaining  wall  of  masonry  has  been  built  at  the  northerly 
end,  to  replace  the  timberwork  which  formerly  served  this  purpose ;  but  which,  owing  to 
decay  and  settlement,  required  frequent  attention  and  repairs. 

The  bridge  on  Wellington  street  has  been  provided  with  a  new  ciioulai  piece  at  the 
westerly  end,  several  new  floor  stringers  have  been  put  in,  and  the  entire  structure 
refloored  with  3  inch  pine  planking. 

The  bridge  south  of  Lindsay  has  been  provided  with  a  number  of  new  prisms  and 
a  new  cap-piece  for  the  gallows  frame.  Repairs  have  also  been  made  to  the  swinging 
gear,  and  new  flooring  provided. 
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The  lower  lock  gates  have  been  temporarilT  repaired  by  bolting  on  pieces  of  timber, 
'which  afforded  sufficient  strength  to  resist  tAe  pressure  of  the  water  during  the  past 
season  of  navigation,  but  the  gates  of  this  lock  are  all  now  in  a  worn  out  condition,  and 
will  require  to  be  renewed  before  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  coming  year. 

The  following  are  the  lockmaster's  returns  of  the  lockages  made  at  the  different 
locks  during  the  year  .* — 

Fort  (^ling  Lock — 1,500  steamers,  1,115  small  boats,  373  scows  and  332  cribs  of 
timber. 

Mary's  and  Fairy  Lakes  Lock — 63  steamers  and  37  scows. 

Maganetewan  Lock — 716  steamers,  68  small  boats,  7i  scows  and  16  cribs  of  timber. 

Lindsay  Lock — 162  steamers,  195  scows  and  166  cribs  of  timber. 

Young's  Point  Lock — 968  steamers,  HI  small  boats,  140  scows  and  190  cribs  of 
timber. 

Balsam  River  Lock. — 208  steamers,  54  small  boats,  40,000  saw-logs  and  7,000 
telegraph  poles. 

EXTENSION  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  1890. 

The  works  of  this  description  which  have  been  proceeded  with  during  the  present 
year  are,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  as  follows : — 

T?ie  Parry  Soimd  Colonization  RaUway 

The  construction  of  this  railway  has  been  commenced  during  the  present  year.  The 
line  is  intended  to  run  from  Scotia,  on  the  Northern  and  Pacific  Junction  Railway,  to 
Parry  Sound,  a  distance  of  49  miles. 

Construction  was  commenced  in  June  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  line,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  grading  of  eleven  miles  is  completed,  and  that  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
track  have  been  laid,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  ballasted. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  clearing  is  also  completed  on  fifteen  miles,  and  grading 
has  been  commenced,  and  it  is  intended  to  proceed  continuously  with  the  work  during 
the  present  winter. 

It  is  expected  that  ten  miles  will  be  completed  about  the  middle  of  February, 
and  that  thirty  miles  will  be  opened  for  traffic  about  the  Ist  of  November  next,  and  the 
entire  line  some  time  during  the  summer  of  1892. 

Port  Arthur,  DvhUh  and  Wettem  Railway. 

The  construction  of  this  railway,  which,  as  previously  reported,  was  commenced 
during  the  month  of  October,  1889,  has  been  continued  during  the  present  year,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  grading  for  a  length  of  about  50  miles  is  now  completed,  and  that  43 
miles  of  iron  have  been  laid  and  about  31  miles  ballasted. 

The  work,  I  understand,  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  present  winter,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  entire  line  will  be  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  to  Gun  Flint 
Lake,  about  the  close  of  the  coming  year. 

Toronto  Belt  Lirte  RaUway, 

This  railway  is  intended  to  commence  at  the  Don  Station  of  the  G.  T.  R.,  and  will 
extend  north  and  westward  until  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Northern  at  Eglington 
Avenue,  the  total  length  being  about  8^  miles. 

Construction  was  commenced  in  April  last,  and  I  understand  that  about  3  miles 
have  been  graded  and  that  track  laying  has  been  commenced. 

It  is  expected  the  line  will  be  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  about  midsummer  of 
189L 
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Waterloo  Junetton  Railway. 

The  constraction  of  this  railway  waa  commenced  in  the  month  of  December  of  the 
present  year. 

The  line  will  extend  northward  from  Waterloo  to  St.  Jacob's,  thence  to  Elmira,  the 
total  length  being  about  10^  miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1891,  and  I  understand  the  line  will  be  operated 
as  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  BcMway — Don  Bnm^. 

A  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  between  the  railway  and  municipal  authorities,  respect- 
ing right  of  way  along  the  Don  improvement  having  been  arrived  at,  the  construction  of 
this  branch  was  again  proceeded  with  during  the  present  year.  The  line  is  now  fully 
completed  to  Berkeley  street,  but  there  is  yet,  I  understand,  about  400  feet  of  track  to 
be  laid  in  order  to  connect  the  branch  with  existing  tracks  along  the  Esplanade.  The 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work  is,  I  am  informed,  caused  by  a  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Toronto  water  front. 

I  conclude  my  report  by  furnishing  the  usual  revised  statement  to  the  dose  of  1890, 
giving  in  detail  the  mileage  of  each  railway  in  Ontario,  and  distinguishing  between  those 
constructed  prior  to  and  since  Confederation. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  done  on  the  new  lines  of  railway  under  oonstmction,  the 
improvement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  syBtem  haa  also  been  steadily  proceeded  with  during 
the  present  year,  and  I  understand  that  the  laying  of  double  traek  haa  been  completed 
between  Wales  and  Iroquois,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  and  between  Napanee  and  Belleville, 
s  distance  of  21|  mUes. 

The  total  mileage  of  double  track,  now  open  between  Toronto  and  Montreal,  is  186^ 
miles. 

On  the  Great  Western  Division  the  line  has  been  double-tracked  from  Toronto  to 
Mimioo,  a  distance  of  about  5f  miles.  The  total  mileage  of  double  track  now  laid  on 
this  Division  being,  I  understand,  about  89^  miles. 


I  have  th«  honor  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedisnt  servant 


ROBT.  MoOALLUM, 

Engineer,  Pvhlie  Work$. 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  Drainage  Debentures  purchased  by  the  Government  on  recom- 
mendatuin  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  January,  February  and  March,  1890. 


MITNIOIPALITY. 


Township  of  Ekfrid. 
Zone .. 


Amaranth . 
Mw» 


Mooie 

Dereham.., 
Warwipk . . . 
Osnabrack  . 


Amaraotb. 


NCIIBKR  OF  Bt-LaWB 


By-law  437,  and  amending  By-law 

By-law  262,  and  amending  By-lawi  274  and  277 

By-lawB  284  and  266 

By-law  270 

By-law  278 

By-law  228,  and  amending  By-law  226 

By-law  196,  and  amending  By-law  198.  (By-law  183  re- 
pealed     


By-law  198 

By-Uw7of  1889 

By-law  864,  and  amending  By-laws  866  and  868. 
By-law6of  1889 


By-law  9  of  1888,  and  amending  By-IawB  18  of  1889,  and 
6  of  1890 


By-law  224 . 


Total 


Amoumt. 


$  0. 
66167 

2,849  00 
699  49' 
900  00' 
684  71 

2,848  66 

622  99 
600  00 
666  00- 
728  00- 
368  00' 

8,697  77 
1,692  66^ 


20,692  7» 


Nora.— The  dntiea  anigned  to  the  Oommiaidonor  of  Pablio  Works  by  the  Mnnioipal  Drainage  Aid 
Act,  have  been  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  (VuU  Statutes  m  Ontario,  Chap,. 
U,  assented  to  7th  April,  1890). 


J.  P.  EDWARDS, 

Law  Clerk,  Public  Works, 


Departubnt  of  Public  Wobks,  Omtabio, 
ToBONTo,  January,  1891. 
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Toronto.  8th  April,  1891. 

Sib, — ^I  haTe  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  presentation  to  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Qovernor,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  collect  information  regarding  Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Reformatories 
Indastrial  l:$chools  etc,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  any  practical  improvements 
which  may  be  made  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes  so  for  as 
the  subject  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  Qovem- 
ment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  LANGMUIK 
The  Honourable,  Chaimun. 

J.  M.  GiBSOif.  Q.C.,  M.P.P., 

Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontaria 
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OF  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  TO  ENQUIEE 

INTO  THB 

PRISON   AND    REFORMATORY   SYSTEM 

OP  THB 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


TOBONTO,  8tb  April.  1891. 
To  the  Hononrable 

Sis  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.Q., 

Lieutenant-Qovemor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  please  your  Honour : 

The  nndersigned,  appointed  by  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 

Province,  bearing  date  the  Third  day  of  July,  A.D.  1890,  "  to  collect  information 

regarding  Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Reforraatories  and  the  like,  with  a  view 

of  ascertaining  any  practical  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  the  methods 

of  dealing  with  the  criminal  das-ses  in  the  Province,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  within 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  Government,  beg  leave  herewith 

to  submit  their  report. 

The  Commission  further  direct  that  "The  investigation  of  the  subject 
■hall  include  the  following  particulars : — 

(1)  "  The  causes  of  crime  in  the  Province. 

(2)  "  Any  improved  means  which  may  be  adopted  in  the  Province  for  pro- 

viding and  conducting  Industrial  Schools. 

(3)  "Any  improved  means  which  may  be  adopted  in   the  Province  for 

rescuing  destitute  children  from  a  criminal  career. 

(4)  "  Any  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  County  Gaols  of  the 

Province  and  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  prisoners  therein. 

(5)  "  The  most  fitting  practical  employment  of  piisoners  in  the  Province. 

(6)  "  The  question  of  indeterminate  sentences  for  offenders  against  Provincial 

laws,  and 

(7)  "Any  improved  way  of  dealing  with  tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  in 

the  Province." 
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The  powers  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  thus  imposed 
upon  the  Commissioners  were  given  by  the  same  instrument,  and  they  were 
required — 

"  Forthwith  after  the  conclusion  of  such  enquiry  to  make  full  report  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  touching  the  matters  concerning  which  the  said  enquiry  is 
to  be  made  together  with  a  report  of  all  or  any  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  respecting  the  same." 

The  Commissioners  having  met  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
discharging  satisfactorily  the  important  duties  imposed  upon  them,  the  Chairman 
stated  that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  enquiry  not  only 
involved  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the  visitation  of  institutions,  but  neces- 
sitated the  preparation  of  statistics  by  certain  officials,  he  had  submitted  to 
the  Honourable  the  Attorney -General  an  outline  of  the  system  on  which  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  to  proceed.  The  expenditures  for  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  system  proposed  received  the  approval  of  the  Attorney-General. 

This  authority  having  been  obtained  and  such  statistical  information  as 
was  immediately  necessary,  notice  was  given  through  the  press  that  the  Com- 
mission would  hold  sessions  in  the  cities  of  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Ottawa 
and  London  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  matters  into  which  inquiry  was  to 
be  made  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  time  and  places  named  and  state  their  views. 
Sheriffs,  gaolers  and  other  oflBcials  were  notified  to  be  present  at  the 
sessions  held  in  their  districts  and  give  evidence. 

It  was  arranged  that  having  visited  Ottawa  the  Commissioners  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  to  the  State  of  New  York  to 
observe  the  working  of  tlie  penal  and  reformatory  systems  which  obtain  in  those 
States,  and  to  gather  all  the  information  which  they  deemed  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  their  enquiry  ;  and  that  having  visited  London  they  should  proceed 
to  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  visit  the  best  and  most  successful  of  the 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  those  States,  and  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
the  special  merits  of  their  respective  systems. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  they  should  obtain  the  evidence  of  a  number  of 
eminent  specialists  who  have  devoted  much  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  prison 
management  as  a  science. 

It  was  decided  that  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  best  known  institutions  in  the 
United  States  should  be  procured  ;  also  such  information  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  principal  penal  establishments  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
other  European  countries  as  could  be  obtained,  and  copies  of  the  "  transactions  " 
or  reports  of  proceedings  of  the  several  congresses  held  in  Euiope  and  in  the 
United  States  of  late  years  to  consider  the  subject  of  prison  reform. 

It  was  considered  that  when  the  Commissioners  had  thus  by  personal 
observation  and  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  of  experience  ascei'tained  the 
general  working  and  results  of  the  Prison  and  Reformatory  8)stem  of  Ontaiio, 
and  had  obtained  such  information  respecting  the  most  advanced  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  those  which  obtain  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  as  would  enable  them  to  institute  a  proper  compari- 
son of  all  those  systems  and  their  resulta,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
intelligently  the  subjects  upon  which  they  were  required  to  report. 

In  order  that  the  evidence  might  be  taken  in  a  systematic  way,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Chairman  should  prepare  a  series  of  questions  to  be  put  to  such 
witnesses  as  might  appear  before  the  Commission. 
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The  following  qaestions  were  subsequently  submitted  and  approved  of  as  a 
basis  of  enquiry  to  be  enlarged  as  circumstances  required,  and  they  are  now  in- 
corporated ia  the  report  in  order  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  enquiry  may 
be  shown  to  some  extent. 

Questions  to  be  put  to  Gaolers. 

(1)  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  ? 

(2)  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  were  appointed  ? 

(3)  How  many  separate  and  distinct  corridors  are  there  in  your  gaol  ? 

(4)  How  many  airing  and  exercise  yards  ? 

(5)  How  many  cells  in  your  gaol  ? 

(6)  How  many  cells  in  each  corridor  respectively  ? 

(7)  Are  certain  corridors  used  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  certain 
classes  of  prisoners  ? 

(«)  Have  you  a  separate  yard  for  each  class  of  prisoners  ?  If  not,  for  what 
classes  respectively  ? 

(.9)  What  was  the  lowest  number  of  prisoners  in  your  gaol  at  any  one  time 
in  1889  ? 

(10)  What  was  the  highest  number  in  the  same  year  ? 

(11)  What  was  the  daily  average  ? 

(12)  What  number  had  you  under  confinement  on  September  30th,  1889  ? 

(13)  Of  that  number  how  many  were  males  ?  how  many  females  ? 
(I*)  How  many  under  sixteen  years — mules  and  females  ? 

(15)  How  many  were  awaiting  trial — males  and  females  ? 

{16)  How  many  were  under  sentence — maJes  and  females  ? 

(17)  How  many  were  lunatics — males  and  females  ? 

{18)  How  many  were  detained  for  other  causes — males  and  females  ? 

{19)  Were  each  of  these  classes  in  a  separate  and  distinct  corridor  ? 

(20)  Did  they  mix  together  in  the  yards  ? 

(21)  From  your  experience  and  observation  are  you  of  the  belief  that  the 
spread  of  vice  and  crime  is  due  largely,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent,  to  the  defective 
ciasdification  and  corrupting  intiueuces  of  our  common  gaols? 

(22)  Is  it  possible  under  existing  conditions  to  make  a  perfect  or  only  a 
partial  separation  and  classification  of  the  prisoners  in  your  gaol  ?  e.  g. 

(23)  Are  youths  of  both  sexes  under  the  age  of  sixteen  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  adults  ?    If  not,  what  are  the  exceptions  ? 

(24)  Can  you  make  a  complete  separation  of  those  awaiting  trial  from  those 
undergoing  sentence  and  of  the  civil  prisoners  from  the  criminal  whether 
sentenced  or  not  ? 

(25)  How  many  vagrants  and  tramps  passed  through  your  gaol  in  1889  ? 

(26)  How  many  lunatics  were  committed,  and  of  such  how  many  were 
afflicted  with  mild  unsoundness  of  mind  or  harmless  imbecility  although  com- 
mitted as  lunatics  ? 

(27)  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Mercer  Beforma- 
tory  and  the  transfer  of  prisoners  to  those  institutions  have  you  been  able  to 
make  a  better  classification  of  the  prisoners  ? 

(28)  What  have  been  the  results  of  such  improved  classification  ? 

Questions  to  Sheriffs,  Gaol  Surgeons  and  Gaolers. 

(29)  Would  the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  or  of  a  poor  house  and  work 
house  combined,  in  each  county,  or  group  of  counties  and  the  removal  thereto 
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of  homeless  persons,  imbeciles,  tramps,  paupers  and  habitual  drunkards  and  the 
removal  of  all  sentenced  prisoners  to  Industrial  or  Central  Prisons  and  Reform- 
atories enable  you  to  make  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  classification  of 
the  remaining  prisoners  as  well  as  the  in  discipline  of  your  jraol  ? 

(30)  If  the  sentenced  prisoners  wore  removed  to  central  prisons  or  to 
reformatories  and  the  harmless  insane,  tramps  and  vagrants  to  poor  houses 
or  work  houses,  could  your  common  gaol  with  partial  reconstruction,  be 
carried  on  strictly  on  the  cellular  or  separate  system  in  respect  of  the 
remaining  prisoners  charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial  ? 

(31)  From  your  observation  of,  and  experience  with  the  criminal  classes 
would  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  is  described  in  the  following  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  render  a  proper  classilication  of 
prisoners  in  your  gaol  less  difficult,  viz.: 

Clause  1.  County  gaols  should  be  maintained  only  as  places  of  detention 
for  persons  charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  prisoners  after  trial  and  conviction. 

Clause  2.  County  gaols  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or 
cellular  system. 

Clause  8.  Persons  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  detained  in  county 
gaols,  but  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  natunu 
proclivities  of  the  criminal. 

Secular  and  Reugious  IxsTRncrriON. 

(82)  What  religious  instruction  is  imparted  to  prisoners  in  your  gaol,  and  by 
whom  is  it  imparted  ? 

(33)  What  secular  instruction  if  any  is  given  ? 

(34)  Have  you  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  ?  If  so,  how  many 
volumes  does  it  contain  ? 

(33)  What  is  the  result  of  such  instruction  ? 

Occupation  and  Employment. 

(36)  Are  the  sentenced  prisoners  employed  in  any  kind  of  labour  oi^  work 
in  your  gaol  ? 

(a)  What  work  is  done  by  the  men  ? 

(b)  What  by  the  women  ? 

(37)  How  many  men  were  transferred  from  your  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison  in 
1889? 

(38)  How  many  women  were  transferred  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  ? 

(39)  Of  the  sentenced  prisoners  who  were  not  transferred  to  those  institu- 
tions what  proportion  were  in  your  opinion  physically  fit  for  industrial 
employment  or  hard  work  ? 

Drunkards  in  Common  Qaols. 

(40)  How  many  persons  were  committed  to  your  gaol  during  the  year  1889 
for  drunkenness  or  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  ? 

(41)  What  proportion  of  this  class  were  sentenced  to  gaol  three  or  more 
times  1 

(42)  What  proportion  of  those  committed  were  habitual  or  confirmed 
drunkairds  1 
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(43)  Has  confinement  in  gaol  under  existing  circumstances  a  deterrent  or 
reforming  efiect  on  drunkards  ? 

(44)  Have  you  observed  the  efiect  of  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison  and 
the  Mercer  Reformatory  on  such  prisoners  ? 

(43)  As  a  rule  are  confirmed  drunkards  supporters  of  families  ;  or  are  they 
rather  a  charge  on  their  families  ? 

(46)  Could,  in  your  oi>inion,  a  considerable  number  of  drunkards  be  reclaimed 
by  another  course  of  treatment  than  commitment  to  common  gaols  ? 

(47)  Do  you  think  that  confinement  in  an  inebriate  asylum  or  some  other 
institution  founded  for  that  purpose  for  periods  up  to  two  years  would  reclaim 
any  considerable  number  of  gaol  drunkards  ? 

(48)  Would  you  recommend  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison  for  periods 
up  to  two  years  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  those  who  have  been  proved  habitual 
drunkards  by  their  having  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct 
more  than  three  times  ? 

Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatomes. 

(49)  State  the  number  of  youths  that  have  been  committed  to  your  gaol 
during  1889,  and  the  number  that  have  been  sent  from  your  gaol  durirg  Uiat 
year  to 

The  PenetanjTuishene  Reformatory  for  Boys,  and 
The  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Girls. 

(50)  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  such  confinement  in  those  institutions 
apon  the  youths  sent  to  them  ? 

(51)  Do  you  know  of  any  ca.ses  in  which  youths  discharged  from  either 
of  those  reformatories  have  been  subsequently  committed  to  gaols  ? 

(52)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  need  in  the  Province  for  other  institutions 
for  }'oung  persons  showing  a  tendency  to  crime  from  destitution,  vicious  dis- 
positions, evil  influences,  parental  neglect,  or  other  causes  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
institutions  would  you  recommend  ? 

('>3)  If  you  would  recommend  Industrial  Schools,  is  it  your  opinion  that  there 
should  be  one  for  each  city  or  county  town  with  the  county  attached,  or  one  for 
a  number  of  counties  grouped  together  ? 

(•>  V)  Give  your  views  of  the  following  recommendations  in  the  Frisonen' 
Aid  Aisociation  report: — 

Clause  4.  A  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  not  previousl}'  vicious  should 
be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  good  conduct. 
Failing  this,  he  should  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 

Clause  5.  A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  a  natural  tendency 
towards  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a 
reformatory  direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances; 
but  a  special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  such  cases,  as  well  as  with 
females  charged  with  liglit  offences.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open 
police  court,  nor  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol. 

Clause  G.  Industrial  schools  and  reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as 
places  f<ir  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized  wholly  for  the  reformation  of  char- 
acter. The  young  peraons  sent  to  the  institutions  should  not  be  committed  for 
any  definite  pi^riod,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is  attained 
irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officials  of  those  institutions  should  be 
carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence. 
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(55)  From  your  observation  and  study  of  the  character  and  habits  of  vicious 
and  criminal  youths  which  system  of  treatment  do  you  think  best  calculated  to 
Accomplish  the  objects  sought  ? 

(a)  The  industrial  school,  on  the  con!;regate  system,  under  which  from 
50  to  150  youths  are  broitorht  together  in  one  establishment  under  the 
most  careful  supervision  possible  ;  or, 

(6)  A  nearer  approach  to  the  household  system,  under  which  selected  youths 
not  exceeding  ten  in  number  would  be  placed  under  one  roof  and 
the  family  relation  be  maintained  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  ;  or, 

(c)  The  placing  of  one  or  two  youths  in  a  family  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose  under  the  supervision  of  visitors. 

(56)  Do  you  consider  that  tho  congregate  or  the  household  system,  thus 
defined,  could  be  effectively  carried  out  in  this  Province  under  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  municipal  authorities  ? 

(57)  If  not  under  municioal  control,  in  what  other  way  could  either  of  these 
systems  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  ? 

(58)  What  plan  would  you  suggest  for  placing  and  apprenticing  youths  after 
they  bad  passed  their  course  in  an  industrial  school  or  relbrmatory  ? 

Causes  of  Crime. 
What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  vice  and  crime  in  the  Province  ? 


The  following  questions  to  be  put  to  the  managers  of  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  in  thu  United  States  and  other  ofhcials  and  specialists,  were  prepared 
by  the  Chairmvn  and  adopted  by  the  Commi&sioners : — 

1.  Should  a  prison,  in  your  opinion,  be  self-supporting  ? 

2.  Do  you  regard  labour  as  an  important  element  in  a  prison  system  ?  If  so, 
what  are  your  reasons  therefor  ? 

3.  What  laws  regarding  prison  labour  are  on  your  statute  book  in  this  state  ? 

4.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  fitting  employment  for  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  penitentiaries  or  State  prisons  ? 

5.  W  hat  83'stem  of  labor  have  you  adopted  in  the  State  penitentiary  ?  How 
long  has  it  been  in  operation  ?  and  what  have  been  the  results  financially,  and 
from  a  reformatory  standpoint? 

6.  Has  the  prison  labour  controversy  affected  your  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
methods  of  emplnying  prisoners  ?     If  so,  how,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

7.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  ?    If  so,  why  ? 

8.  What  is  your  ideal  system  of  employing  prisoners  in  penitentiaries  or 
State  prisons  ? 

9.  Would  you,  under  certain  circumstances,  favor  a  system  partly  contract  and 
partly  piece-work  ? 

10.  Have  you  any  provisioii  of  law  or  any  practice,  whereby  a  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  sales'  value  of  the  product  of  his  labour  ?  If  so,  what 
have  been  the  results  of  that  system  ? 

11.  Wh 'it  is  the  percentage  in  value  of  prison  made  products  (a)  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  value  of  similar  products  of  free  labour  ?  (6)  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  free  labour  in  the  State  T 
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CoMMOx  Gaols. 

12.  Are  your  district  or  common  gaols  under  the  control  or  direction  of  the 
State  or  of  the  counties  ? 

13.  IE  under  the  cootrol  of  the  counties  would  they,  in  your  opinion,  he  im- 
proved in  general  management  and  discipline  by  placing  complete  control  in  the 
State? 

14.  Have  you  the  means  of  employing  prisoners  in  your  district  or  common 
gaols  1    In  your  houses  of  correction  ? 

13.  Have  you  any  gaols  in  your  State  used  exclusively  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  ? 

1 6.  Have  you  any  prisons  in  your  State  in  which  prisoners  are  confined  on 
the  strictly  separate  or  cellular  system  ?  If  so,  to  what  class  or  classes  of  prisoners 
is  that  system  applied  ? 

17.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  cellular  or  separate  system  would  prove 
effective  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners  ?  or,  failing  that,  would  it  have  a  deter- 
rent eifect  with  regard  to  the  commission  of  crime  ? 

Indetekminate  Sentences. 

15.  Please  define  what  is  termed  an  indeterminate  sentence  ? 

19.  To  what  class  of  prisoners  are  such  sentences  deemed  applicable  ? 

20.  Have  you  legislation  providing  for  such  sentences  in  your  State  ? 

21.  Could  the  system,  in  your  opinion,  be  applied  in  a  prison  for  male 
adults  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined  for  periods  varying  from  one 
month  to  not  exceeding  two  years,  for  otfences  of  greater  or  less  gravity,  many  of 
the  prisoners  being  regarded  as  incorrigible  offenders  ? 

22.  Could  the  sy.stem  be  advantageously  applied  in  the  cases  of  youths  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  sentenced  to  a  reformatory  ? 

23.  Could  the  system  be  applied  with  advantage  indiscriminately  to 
all  prisoners  sentenced  to  confinement  in  a  penitentiary  for  periods  varying 
fronj  two  years  to  life,  irrespective  of  the  offences  committed  ?  or,  is  it  indispensable 
to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  system  that  a  selection  of  pris6ners  should 
be  raa  le,  having  regard  to  age,  to  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  each  had 
been  convicted ;  to  the  number  of  previous  convictions  in  the  case  of  each,  and 
the  probable  susceptibility  of  each  to  reformatory  influences  ? 

2i.  Would  tlie  system,  in  your  opinion,  tend  to  produce  merely  good  prison 
conduct  as  a  means  of  shortuning  sentences,  without  producing  thorough  moral 
reformation  ? 

25.  Would  a  system  of  probational  discharge  or  parole,  with  power  to  re-com- 
mit summarily  if  the  paroled  prisoner  relapsed  into  criminal  practices,  render  the 
system  of  indeterminate  sentences  more  effectual  as  a  means  of  reformation  1 

INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 

20.  What  is  your  system  of  dealing  with  youths  who  from  vicious 
surroundings,  neglect,  or  evil  influences  of  any  sort,  are  drifting  or  being  forced 
into  a  criminal  career  ? 

27.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  vicious 
and  criminal  ^ 

28.  Do  you  think  there  is  need  for  other  institutions  than  reformatories  for 
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yotiths  having  a  tendency  to  viciousnesa  or  in  danger  of  faJlirg  into  ci-ime,  from 
destitution,  neglect,  vicious  propensities,  or  other  causes  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
institutions  would  you  recommend  ? 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  of  tlie  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  clauses  4,  />,  6  ? 

30.  From  your  observation  and  study  of  the  character  and  habits  of  vicious 
and  criminal  youths,  which  system  of  treatment  do  you  think  best  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  objects  sought,  viz : — 

(o)  The  industrial  school,  on  the  congregate  system,  under  which  from  50  to 
10(>  youths  are  brought  together  in  one  establishment  under  the  most 
careful  supervision  possiMe,  or 

(b)  A  nearer  approach  to  the  household  system,  under  which  selected  youths 

not  exceeding  ten  in  number  would  be  placed  under  one  roof,  and  the 
family  relation  maintained  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  ?   or, 

(c)  The  placing  of  one  or  two  youths  in  a  family  specially  selected  for  the 

purpose  under  the  supervision  of  visitors  ? 

31.  Do  you  consider  that  the  congregate  or  the  household  system  thus 
defined,  could  be  effectively  carried  out  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
municipal  authorities  ? 

32.  If  not  under  municipal  management,  in  what  other  way  would  either  of 
these  systems  be  succes.sfully  cirried  out? 

33.  What  plan  would  you  suggest  for  placing  youths  after  completing  their 
course  in  the  industrial  school  or  reformatory  7 

General  SuBJEcra 

34.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  your  State  ? 

36.  What  is  your  system  of  dealing  with  those  who  are  habitually  drunk  and 
disorderly,  and  nre  frequently  committed  to  gaol  ? 

30.  Have  you  any  inebriate  a"»y.slums  in  your  State  I  If  so,  for  what  classes 
are  they  used  and  with  what  results  I 

37.  Has  any  plan  been  adopted  in  your  State  for  the  treatment,  with  aview 
to  reformation,  of  drunkards  who  cannot  aflfbrd  to  pay  for  treatment  in  private 
inebriate  asylums  ?  or,  of  those  who  have  been  frequently  committed  to  gjiol  for 
drunkenness  ? 

38.  What  system  have  you  of  dealing  with  tramps  and  vagrants  ?  What  have 
been  the  results  of  your  method  ? 

Visits  to  [Ikstitctioks — Taking  of  Evidencf. 

The  Commissioners  held  their  first  sessions  at  the  Court  House,  in  the  city 
of  Hsmilton,  on  the  0th  of  .July  and  the  two  following  days.  The  sheriffs  and 
gnolers  of  the  counties  of  Wenf  worth,  Welland,  Lincoln,  Haldimand,  Norfolk  and 
Brant.,  the  sursreon  of  the  Hamilton  gaol,  and  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton  having  been  duly  notified,  attended  and  gave  evidence. 

B#v.  Thomss  Oeohegan,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  Hamilton,  Mr.  Joseph 
K  Meid,  member  of  the  Prison  Committee  of  the  dl^^ese  of  Niagara,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Bradley,  of  London,  England,  Rev.  J.  S.  Ross,  D.D.,  Centenary  Methodist  church. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Stoddard,  also  appeared  and  gave  evidence.  Mr.  Crerar, 
Crown  Attorney  for  the  County  of  Wentworth,  submitted  a  paper  regarding  the 
transfer  to  the  Central  Prison  of  persons  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  common 
gaols,  and  regarding  the  imposition  of  long-term  sentences  by  police  maipstrates. 
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The  Commissioners  inspected  the  Wentworth  county  gaol  and  the  Hamiltoa 
city  police  station  and  lock-up.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  went  to  Biantford  to  inspect  the 
county  gaol  there. 

On  July  15th  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Kingston,  and  immediately 
after  their  arrival  visited  and  inspected  the  penitentiary.  They  afterwards  took 
the  evidence  of  the  Warden. 

On  July  IGth  and  17th  they  sat  in  the  Court  House,  in  the  city  of  Kingston. 
The  sheriffs  and  gaolers  of  the  counties  of  Frontenac,  Hastings,  Prince  Edward, 
and  Lennox  and  Addington,  attended  and  gave  evidence.  Mru.  Chown,  Probid^nt 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  Miss  A.  H.  Chesnut,  Bible  woman,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Chaplain  of  the  penitentiary,  also  gave  evidetice. 

The  Commissioners  visited  and  carelully  inspected  the  county  gaol  and  the 
city  police  station  and  lock-up.  At  the  police  station  they  took  the  evidence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kingston  police. 

On  the  afternoon  of  tlie  17th  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Ottawa.  Dar- 
ing the  forenoon  of  the  18th  they  visited  the  Ottawa  gaol.  They  afterwards  took 
evidence  at  the  Coui-t  House.  The  sheriffs  and  gaolers  of  Caiieton,  Prescott  and 
Russell,  and  Leeds  and  Grenville,  the  acting  sheriff  and  gaoler  of  Renfrew,  and 
the  gaoler  of  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry,  who  had  been  all  duly  summoned, 
attended  and  were  examined.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Moyian,  Inspector  of  Penitentiaries,  and 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bogart,  of  St.  Alban's  Episcopal  church,  Ottawa,  also  gave  evidence. 
The  police  station  was  inspected,  and  the  Chief  of  Police  was  examined. 

The  Commissioners  having  completed  their  enquiry  in  Ottawa  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Boston,  Mass.  They  arrived  in  the  latter  city  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and  at  once  made  arrangements  to  secure  interviews  with  the 
managers  and  other  officers  of  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State. 
On  Tuesday  forenoon  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Pettigrove,  secretary  of  the  com- 
missioners of  prisons  and  charities  of  the  State  of  Massachussetts,  called  on 
your  Commissioners  and  commenced  a  very  full  explanation  of  the  penal  and 
reformatory  systems  now  in  operation  in  that  State.  Tliis  explanation  he 
completed  at  a  subsequent  session.  In  the  afternoon  the  Commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  Concord,  Mass.,  to  see  the  State  reformatory  and  make  enquiry  into  its 
working.  They  were  courteously  received  by  the  superintendent.  Col.  Gardiner 
Tufts,  who  showed  them  through  the  institution  and  explained  very  fully  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  managed  and  all  the  means  employed  for  the  reformation 
of  the  criminals.  On  their  return  to  Boston  they  again  met  Mr.  Pettigrove,  who 
completed  his  explanation  of  the  State  system  and  gave  evidence  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  dealing  with  children  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals ;  with  juvenile 
offenders  and  with  habitual  drunkards. 

On  Wednesday,  July  23rd,  the  Commissioners  went  by  the  early  morning 
train  to  Monsoa,  to  visit  the  State  primary  school.  On  their  return  to  Boston 
they  met  at  the  State  House,  by  appointment,  Miss  Putnam,  who  has  devoted 
much  of  her  life  to  the  work  of  saving  children,  and  obtained  her  views  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  rescuing;  children  who  are  in  danger,  and  of  raising  the  fallen,  and  aa 
to  the  working  of  the  Massachu-setts  system. 

On  Thursday  morniug  the  Commissioners  went  to  Westborough  to  visit  the 
State  reformatory  for  boys,  sometimes  called  the  Lyman  school.  The  system  on 
which  the  school  is  conducted,  its  working  and  its  results  were  explained  by  the 
saperintendent,  Mr.  Theo  lore  Chaplin  and  by  Miss  Putnam.  The  Commissioners 
returned  to  Boston  early  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Langmuir,  attended  by  the 
sten(^rapher,  went  to  the  State  House  to  take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wrightington, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  Messrs.  Drury,  Rosebrugh  and  Anglin  visited 
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ihe  State  prison  at  Charleston  and  the  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction  of  the 
county  ot  Middlesex  at  Cambridge.  Full  explanation  of  the  system  followed 
in  the  State  prison  was  given  by  the  warden.  Col.  Russell,  who  also  gave  his 
views  on  the  question  of  prison  labour  and  as  to  causes  of  crime.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Cambridge  house  of  correction  also  furnished  valuable  information. 

On  Thursday  night  the  Commissioners,  except  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  left  I!oston 
for  New  York  city.  On  Friday  morning,  having  obtained  the  necessary  author- 
ization, they  went  to  Blackwell's  Island.  Col.  Pillsbury,  the  warden,  conducted 
them  through  the  workshops  of  the  penitentiary  and  explained  the  system 
on  which  this  city  institution,  is  managed.  The  Commissioners  afterwards 
visited  the  workhouse,  a  city  institution  on  the  same  island,  to  which  several 
hundred  misdemeanants  were  committed.  They  returned  to  the  eity  in  time 
to  take  the  afternoon  train  for  Elmira. 

On  Saturday  morning  they  arrived  at  the  Elmira  reformatory  for  young  men. 
They  were  received  very  kindly  by  Mr.  Brockway,  the  superintendent,  who 
devoted  the  whole  day  to  the  task  of  explaining  the  principles  of  his  system,  and 
its  methods  and  results,  and  in  showing  them  the  prisoners  when  engaged  in  the 
workshops,  in  the  school-rooms,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in  military  exercises. 

Leaving  Elmira  on  Saturday  night  they  reached  Toronto  on  Sunday. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commis.sion  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  who  had  visited  the 
Massachussetts  industrial  school  for  girls,  at  Lancaster,  near  Clinton,  submitted 
his  report ;  see  paper  "  A  "  in  Appendix. 

By  direction  of  the  chairman  the  secretary  invited  Dr.  Bamardo  who  was 
about  to  leave  for  England  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  respecting 
his  work  of  bringing  boys  to  Canada  and  placing  them  in  the  houses  of  farmers 
and  others,  and  on  August  4th  Dr.  Bamardo  attended  and  gave  evidence 
accordingly. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  August  8th,  the  Commissioners  went  to 
Penetanguishene.  On  Saturday  morning  they  visited  the  reformatory  for  boys 
at  that  place,  inspected  the  buildings  and  saw  the  boys  in  the  workshops,  the 
garden,  the  farm,  the  farm  buildings,  in  the  play-ground  and  at  their  dinner. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  McCrosson,  the  superintendent,  was  taken.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Spohn,  surgeon  of  the  reformatory,  was  taken. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  Commissioners  attended  divine  service  at  the  reformatory. 
They  retuined  to  Toronto  by  the  early  train  on  Monday. 

On  August  15tb  the  Commia«ioners  went  to  Mimico  to  visit  the  industrial 
school.  They  were  shown  through  the  cottages,  the  workshops,  kitchen, 
laundry  and  dormitories,  through  the  farm  buildings  and  over  the  farm  by  the 
superintendent  and  they  saw  the  boys  at  their  various  employments  and  amuse- 
ments. They  afterwards  took  the  evidence  of  the  superintendent  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  institution  is  managed,  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results. 

Having  been  duly  authorised  by  Order  in  Council  to  prosecute  their  enqui- 
ries in  the  London  district  of  Ontario,  and  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  the 
Comini-ssioners  on  August  19th  went  to  London.  The  sheriffs  and  gaolers  of  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Bruce,  Huron,  Middlesex,  Elgin  and  Oxford,  the  slieriS  of  the 
county  of  Essex  and  the  gaoler  of  the  county  of  Perth  obeyed  the  summons  requir- 
ing them  to  appearand  give  evidence.  Dr.Bucke.of  the  London  lunatic  asylum.and 
the  chief  of  the  London  police  also  gave  evidence.  This  occupied  the  Commission 
during  the  20bh  and  21st.  The  Commissioners  inspected  the  county  gaol  and  a 
committee  visited  the  police  station  and  lock-up. 

On  August  22nd  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Detroit,  Mich.  Arriving 
there  early  in  the  afternoon  they  visited  the  house  of  correction  as  soon  as 
arrangements  for  that  purpose  could  be   made.     They  were  received  by   the 
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saperiniendeat.  Captain  Nicholson,  who  showed  them  the  cells,  workshops 
•iwi  other  departments,  and  afterwards  explained  fully  how  this  institution  which 
yields  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  city  is  managed,  and  what  the  reformatory 
effeetn  of  his  system  are.  He  also  gave  his  opinions  on  several  of  the  qnestiona 
of  which  the  Commissioners  sought  the  solution. 

On  the  23rd  the  Commissioners  went  to  Lansing  to  visit  the  M  chigan  state 
reformatory  for  boya..  They  found  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Gower,  as  comteous 
and  as  willing  to  assist  them  in  their  enquiries  as  were  the  manogers  of  all  the 
other  institutions  visited  by  them.  He  showed  them  through  the  cottages^ 
showed  them  the  boys  at  school,  in  the  workshops,  on  the  farm  and  at  dinner,  and! 
explained  fully  his  system,  which  differs  in  come  important  particulars  from  the 
systems  obtaining  in  other  reformatories.  Mr.  Donovan,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control  of  the  iiistitution  also  made  a  very  interesting  statement.  In  the 
evening  the  Commissioners  returned  to  Detroit,  which  they  reached  in  time  to 
take  the  steamboat  for  Cleveland. 

On  the  24th  the  Commissioi^rs  visited  the  Cleveland  workhouse,  examined 
the  institution  and  were  present  at  a  religious  service  held  in  the  chapel.  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  W.  D.  Patterson,  afterwards  described  at  lengih  the  number 
and  character  of  the  prisoners,  the  nature  of  the  oSences  for  which  they  were 
committed,  the  terms  of  imprisonment,  the  principles  on  which  the  workhouse  is 
managed,  the  kind  of  work  done  and  the  means  employed  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  To  the  workhouse  is  attached  the  house  of  refuge  for  boys  and  this  also 
was  visited. 

On  the  2.3th  the  Commissioners  went  from  Cleveland  to  Mansfield,  O.  There 
they  visited  the  gaol,  which  has  been  constructed  for  carrying  out  the  cellular 
system  and  a  police  lock-up  in  course  of  construction  on  the  same  principle. 
They  also  visited  the  IntermeJiute  Prison,  a  large  and  handsome  structure, 
not  yet  completed,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  State  reformatory,  on  the  lines 
of  the  Elmira  system,  for  young  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony 
only  once.  They  also  took  the  statement  of  General  Brinkerlioff  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  constructing  and  managing  prisons  and  gaols,  the  best 
mode  of  working  for  the  reformation  of  the  fallen  and  of  saving  by 
prevention  those  who  are  in  danger  ot  becoming  criminals.  General  Brinkerhoff 
did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  commissioneis  in  their  enquiries.  Several  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  woik  of  prison  reform  stated  their  views  and  rendered 
valuable  o^istance.  The  Commissioners  left  Mansfield  by  the  evening  train  for 
Columbus,  O. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  Mr.  Langmuir  and  Dr.  Rosebrugh  went  firom 
Columbus  to  Circleville,  O.  to  see  a  county  gaol  recently  constructed  which  was 
said  to  be  a  model  of  what  gaols  for  carrying  out  the  cellular  system  should  be. 
Their  report  marked  "  B  "  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  The  other  Commis- 
sioners, accompanied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Byers,  secretary  of  the  board  of  State  charities, 
visited  the  city  police  station  and  lock-up  at  an  early  hour  and  afterwards  the 
county  gaol  and  the  State  prison,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  penitentiary.  At  the 
penitentiary  they  were  shown  through  the  extensive  workshops  and  they  saw  the 
prisoners  at  work.  They  examined  the  cells,  the  bathing  apparatus  and  other 
parts  of  the  building  and  saw  the  prisoners  at  dinner.  They  afterwards  took 
the  evidence  of  the  warden  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  crimes  of  which 
they  hod  been  convicted,  the  terms  of  im|)risonmbnt  and  the  working  of  the  law 
which  has  established  in  this  institution  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  and 
parole.  They  found  here  the  contract  system  and  the  State  account  system  of 
carrying  on  work  in  operation  and  they  ascertained  the  views  of  the  warden 
as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.    They  also  ascertained  the  views 
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•of  the  warden  on  the  subject  of  prison  and  reformatory  manftgement  generally. 
They  afterwards  took  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Byers  as  to  the  construction  and 
management  of  prisons  and  reformatories  ;  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  such  institutions ;  the  scope  and  operation  of 
existing  laws  and  the  changes  that  are  still  desirable,  especially  in  the  laws 
relating  to  the  parole  system  and  the  modes  of  dealing  with  juvenile  otfenders 
and  indigent  or  neglected  children  ;  also  as  to  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  possi- 
bility of  reforming  confirmed  criminals. 

At  9.30  p.m.  the  Commissioners  left  Columbus  for  Toronto. 

On  September  10th  the  Commissioners  met  at  Toronto.  Several  matters 
were  discussed.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  submitted  a  report  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  in  Boston  when  they  are  arrested,  and 
afterwards  a  report  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  management  of  the  Wayfarer's 
Lodge  in  that  city  :  a  report  of  what  he  had  learned  in  an  interview  with  the 
general  manager  of  the  system  on  which  the  Burnham  industrial  school,  near 
Troy,  N.Y.,  u  conducted  and  of  the  work  done- there.  (See  papers  marked  "  0, 
D  and  E  "  in  the  appendix  ) 

It  was  agreed  that  the  chairman  should  consult  the  Honourable  the  Atteraey 
General  as  to  the  expediency  of  sendin^i  one  or  more  members  of  the  Commission 
to  attend  the  Congress  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  commencing  on  September  25th  and  continuing  to 
October  1st. 

It  was  afterwards  arranged  that  the  secretary  should  attend  the  Congress. 
His  rep  irt  (paper  G)  is  published  in  the  appendix. 

The  Commissioa  met  on  October  25th  and  visited  the  Toronto  gaol,  which 
they  inspected  very  carefully. 

The  Commission  held  a  public  session  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  commencing  on 
October  29th.  The  sheriffs  and  gaolers  of  the  counties  of  Grey,  Dufferin,  Halton, 
Waterloo,  Wellington  and  Northumberland  and  Durham ;  the  acting  sheriff  and  the 
^loler  of  the  county  of  Simcoe,  and  the  gaolers  of  the  counties  of  York,  Ontario, 
Peel  and  Peterborough  appeared  in  obedience  to  summons  and  gave  evidence. 
Dr.  Clark,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Toronto  lunatic  asylum,  and  Dr, 
Richardson,  surgeon  of  the  Toronto  gaol,  were  also  examined. 

Mr.  Pell,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  gave  evidence  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Douglas  read  and  submitted  a  paper  as  to  the  causes  of  crime. 

Mr.  John  Cameron,  gaoler  of  Woodstock,  Mr.  Kitchen,  gaoler  of  •  Brantford, 
and  Mr.  Coulson,  gaoler  of  Welland,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Gaolers'  Associa- 
tion to  state  what  changes  they  think  should  be  made  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  gaols  and  the  construction  of  gaolers'  dwellings,  and  what  changes 
as  to  the  salaries,  classification  and  promotion  of  gaolers  they  think  desirable. 
The  Commission  adjourned  on  October  31st. 

The  Commission  resumed  its  sittings  in  Toronto  on  November  1 2th.  Mr.  Francis 
S.  Spence,s'?cretai-yof  the  Dominion  Alliance,  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
tramc ;  Mr.  Robert  Christie,  inspector  of  prisons ;  Mr.  James  Massie,  warden  ol  the 
Central  prison ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Howland,  superintendent  of  the  Mercer  reformatory 
Sunday  school;  Lieut.Col.Grassett,chief  of  the  Toronto  police;  Mr.J.  J.  Kelso,secre- 
tary  of  the  Humane  Society;  Mr.  George  Alfred  Bamett,  superintendent  of  the 
News  boys'  home ;  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  superintendent  of  the  Mercer  reformatory,  and 
Miss  Elliott,  teacher  in  the  refuge  for  girls  were  examined. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Baldwin,  rector  of  All  Saint's  Church ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan,  speaker 
of  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  Gold  win  Smith,  appeared  as  delegates  from  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Toronto  to  present  the  views  of  the  Association  respecting  the  best 
mode  6f  dealing  with  tramps  and  vagrants. 
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Mr.  D.  J.  O'DoQohue  appeared  as  representative  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  and  stated  the  views  of  that  body  as  to  the  introduction  of  technical 
training  in  the  public  ac-hojlii ;  as  to  the  in  lustrial  training  of  the  inmates  uf 
indusliial  schools  and  reformatories;  as  to  the  work  on  which  the  inmates  of  the 
Central  prison  should  be  employed,  and  as  to  the  etl'ccts  of  assisted  emigration, 
and  the  introduction  of  boys  and  girls  from  reforuiatory  iustiiutions  ui  (jiicat 
Britain,  on  the  volume  of  crime  and  the  number  of  criiuiuals  in  Canada. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Novemlier  12th  ttie  CummisMionei-s  inspected  tbe  Central 
prison,  examining  all  parts  of  the  building  carefully  under  the  guidance  of  the 
warden,  and  seeins;  the  prisoners  engaged  in  the  wurkehups  and  ou  the  grounds. 
They  afterwards  visited  tlie  Andrew  Mercer  reformatory  fur  women,  and  the 
Refuge  for  Girls,  and  examined  all  parts  of  these  institutions,  accompanied  by  the 
assistant  superintendent. 

The  Commissioners  held  several  meetings  to  consider  what  their  report 
«honld  be ;  but  it  was  thought  a  Ivisable  tliat  the  Piotesbanb  and  Catholiu  chaplains 
of  the  Reformatory'  at  Penetanguisheae  sliuuld  be  examined,  and  also  Mix.  (Joady, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  tde  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Women,  bulore  tue 
taking  of  evidence  was. closed.  Tlierofore  they  were  invited  to  ajtpear  at  a 
session  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  on  the  iith  of  December  and  the  suO.-equent 
day.  Mrs.  Coady  and  Mr.  Laird  were  examined  on  the  8th,  on  which  day 
also  Mr.  M.  F.  Q.  Round,  Corre-sponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Retorm 
Association  of  New  York,  and  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Rum- 
ham  Reformatory  for  Boys  in  that  state,  att  mled  and  gave  evidence.  On  the 
9th  Mr.  Pattyson,  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains  of  the  Reformatory  for  Roys, 
appeared  and  gave  evidence,  Sfieaking  for  himself  and  Rev.  Mr.  (Juriie.  Rev.  Mr. 
Kingston  wrote  that  he  was  prevented  from  attending  by  serious  illness  in  hia 
family.  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  the  Catholic  chaplain,  was  prevented  by  his  religious 
duties  from  attending,  the  8ih  of  December  being  a  holiday  of  obligation  iu  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Massie,  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison, 
was  completed  on  the  9th. 

The  Commissioners  also  thought  it  desirable  to  visit  the  State  Industrial 
School  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  Accordingly  Messrs.  Langmuir,  Drury  and  Angliu  left 
Toronto  by  the  4.55  p.m.  train,  on  December  12th.  They  arrived  at  Rochester  after 
midnight,  and  next  morning  visited  the  school.  They  s|ient  the  whole  day  in 
inspecting  the  workshops,  play-grounds,  dormitories,  kitchens,  dining-rooms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  school  for  the  grown  boys,  the  school  for  the  junior  boys,  and  the 
school  for  girls,  looking  at  the  boys  at  work,  at  play,  in  the  uining-rooin  and  the 
drill-rooms,  and  receiving  an  explanation  of  the  system  and  its  working.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  Superintendent,  and  of  Miss  Craig,  Superintendent 
of  the  Girls'  Department,  was  taken  at  length. 

Dominion  and  Pbovincul,  Jukisuiction  in  Rkspect  to  Ceiminaia 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  official  visitations  the  Commissioners  made 
and  what  methods  they  adopted  in  obtaining  evidence,  and  in  gathering  information 
regarding  the  matters  into  which  it  was  their  duty  to  make  enquiry,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 
arrived,  to  state  what  are-the  powers,  duties  and  respoitsibilities  of  the  Dominion 
4nd  Provincial  governments  respectively,  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  custody  and  care  of  criminals  as  settled  by  the  Bi-itish  North 
America  Act;  what  was  the  extent,  volume  and  character  of  crime  in  the  Province 
when  that  Act  went  into  operation ;  what  they  have  been  since ;  what  proportion  of 
the  criminals  and  what  classes  of  ^riiiiinals  became  a  charge  on  the  Province  • 
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what  institutions  for  the  custody,  care  and  reformation  of  these  criminals  were- 
riven  to  the  Province,  and  what  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  the 
Province  has  since  established. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  Sec.  9X,  provides  that  "The  Legislative 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  extendn  to    *     *     * 

Sub-Section  27,  the  Criminal  Law,  except  the  con»titation  of  Courts  of 
Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but  includin.;;  the  procedure  in  criminal  matters. 

Sub-Section  28. — The  establishment,  maintenance  and  manaf^ement  of  peni- 
tentiaries." 

■Section  92  of  the  same  Act,  provides  that  the  Legislature  of  each  Province 
may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to 

Sub-Section  6. — "  The  establishment,  maintenam^e  and  management  of  pub- 
lic and  reformatory  prisons  in  and  for  the  Piovince." 
Sab-Section  7. — "The  estadlishment,  maintenance  and  management  of  hos- 

?itais,  asylums,  charities  and  eleemosynai-y  institutions  in  and  for  the 
rovince  other  than  marine  hoapitals." 
Sob-Section  14. — "The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Province,  including 
the  constitution,  maintenance  and  organization   of  provincial  courts, 
both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  including  procedare  in 
civil  matters  in  those  courts." 
Sob-S' ction  l-'>. — "The  imposition  of  punishment  by  fine,  penalty  or  im- 
prisonment, for  enforcing  any  law  of  the  Province  made  in  relation  to 
any  m.vtter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes  of  subjects  enumerated  in 
this  section." 
Section  96  of  the  same  Act  provides  that  the  Oivemor-Qeneral  shall  ap;ioint 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior,  District  and  County  Courts  in  the  Pr.)vinces,  except 
the  Courts  of  Probate  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Section  99  provides  that  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold  office 
durin"  good  behaviour,  but  shall  bo  removable  by  the  Governor-Qeaeral  on 
address  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  and 

Section  100  provides  that  the  salaries,  allowances  and  pensions  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior,  District  and  County  Courts  shall  be  tixed  and  provided  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada. 

The  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Police  Magistrates  and  District 
Magistrates  was  left  to  the  Provincial  authorities. 

This  division  of  powers  and  duties  has  not  worked  satisfactorily  in  all 
respects.  The  Act  does  not  detiue  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Penitentiary,"  and 
the  question  has  been  before  the  Courts.  The  Act  docs  not  say  where  the  power 
of  pardoning  or  of  commuting  or  of  remitting  penalties  should  rest.  This  power 
the  Dominion  Government  contends,  being  of  the  prerogative,  rests  exclusively 
with  the  Qovernor-General  as  repre.sentative  of  the  Queen.  The  Government 
and  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  contend  that  the  Lieutenant  Gi>vemoi:- 
in-Council  has  the  power  to  remit  or  commute  penalties  imposed  for  breaches  of 
any  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  this  question  is  now  before  the 
Courts. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  enacted  that  criminals  sentenced  to  imprisoii- 
raent  for  two  years  or  any  longer  period  should  be  confined  in  the  penitentiarieo.and 
that  thoae  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  any  shorter  period  should  be  coudnad 
iu  ibe  provincial  prisons,  reformatories  and  common  gaols. 
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Characteb  and  Volumb  of  Crime  in  Oittabio. 

The  extent  of  the  harden  that  imposed  upon  this  Province  and  its  munici- 
palities as  exhibited  hy  the  number  of  prisoners  that  passed  through  the  commoQ 
|aols  in  each  year  from  September  ROch,  1868,  to  September  30th,  1889 ;  the 
mcrea.se  in  the  number  of  commitments  each  year,  and  the  proportion  such  com- 
mitiiu-nt-i  bear  to  the  whole  population  of  the  Province  are  shown  in  thu 
following  table. 

Table  No.  1. 


ii 

1- 

294 
819 
829 
281 
823 
877 
889 
434 
642 
480 
416 
649 
4118 
622 
423 
468 
460 
862 
409 
661 
461 

a  m 

1 

Popniation  of  tb« 
Pruviuoe. 

1M9. 

8099 
4216 
4686 
60.« 
574.5 
7^98 
8048 
9006 
liuij:^ 
«6:i7 
89»6 
8829 
7U07 
7286 
78^>8 
98  Vi 
0419 
8831 
SiHHS 
lOOliO 
10319 

1680 
1737 
1642 
1616 
1736 
1746 
1666 
1727 
lf24 
19.59 
17.>6 
1863 
1K81 
1760 
1651 

iri9 

1607 
1424 
1574 
1778 
1686 

82 
108 
68 
66 
74 
67 
70 
70 
62 
64 
b» 
69 
78 
62 
48 
46 
60 
88 
88 
66 
46 

6666 

6379 

6616 

6958 

7877 

9488 

10073 

11286 

18481 

11*030 

112.0 

ll.iOO 

9.'29 

9«20 

9)>80 

12UK1 

11426 

1U646 

11017 

12464 

12631 

1,618,400  estimated. 
1,620.861  aotuaL 

187a 

1871 

1872. 

1873. 

187L 

m7S. 

1876. 

1,770,000  flstimatori, 

1877 

187S. 

U79 

i8ga 

1,923,228  actual. 

1881 

U8i 

1»B. 

VOL 

W-S. 

2,100,000  estimated. 

IS'W. 

1887. 

uas. 

ll«9. 

2,230,000  estimated, 

The  following  table  showt  the  n'iml>er.s  committed  to  the  cumiiion 
gaols  in  the  years  1869,  1875, 1880,  1885  and  1880,  and  the  offences  with  which 
they  were  cnargid,  and  also  the  numbers  that  were  convicted  and  sentenced  in 
the  years  1880, 1883  and  1889  :— 

Table  No.  2. 


NOMBIB  OF  PrISOKBBS 
COMMITIKD. 

KUMBKB  OF 
SjihTLhOkD. 

1869. 

1876. 

188a 

6-..8 

86 

68 
44 

42 
7 
9 

81 

1886. 

1889. 

1880. 

1886. 

448 

97 

28 

80 

2 

8 

2 

21 

1889, 

1.  CRmn  A«AUBT  tbb  Psbbok. 

Amhi1%  Anmnnnn                   

485 
46 

81 
27 
88 
16 

666 
68 

78 
57 
87 
12 
6 
BO 

672 

169 

46 
68 
26 
12 
6 
46 

1048 

684 

197 

188 

89 

31 

18 

9 

2 

462 

46 

82 

14 

6 

8 

6 

19 

368 

Avult  folfiniotiB            1 1  i    1    ..>.••' 

lit 

(^ttiiig  Aod  woanding,  ■tabfaiiigt  and  shootiDg 

with  intant.                 • 

60 

Bad*,  and  — ■ — '»  with  intent 

12 

7 

MiiHlanghtor' 

4 

AttnuDt  at  anicidn                                   

2 

M  ivnlaBAiiiH                                             

43 

c 

^^^^^^^ 

m 

968 

904 

968 

w* 

681 

6«4 

!• 
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Table  No.  2. — Continued. 


• 

NCMBBB  or  PBI80NBB8 
COMJIITTBD. 

Islubkh  or 

PkIS'iNKKR 

Skntkkoku. 

1 

1880. 

1886. 

1889. 

1880. 

IS 
48 
9 
103 
U 
17 

44 

33 
68 
1067 
IB 
99 
64 

1562 

1886. 

1889. 

1876. 

188a. 

2.  Cbiuis  Aoaisst  Pbopebtt. 

34 

2G 
16 
29 
10 
2i 

52 
44 
68 
1019 
19 
2» 
43 

66 
64 
6 
96 
14 
33 

99 
86 
2<i 
160i 
83 
72 
58 

31 
93 
15 
130 
23 
6J 

101 
7U 

lOS 

1669 

42 

123 
73 

36 
61 
10 
112 
32 
60 

149 

73 

146 

168!) 

38 

222 

97 

51 
76 
4 
86 
17 
49 

126 

81 

161 

16U6 

48 

329 

2636 

12 
29 
4 
79 
21 
22 

62 
45 
70 
10J7 
18 
186 
41) 

1« 

31 

Counwrfei'tinK  iiid  u»»ing  oounterfeit  noney  .... 

S 

60 

6 

80 

FlJiSd7and  obuining  money  or  e<^  under  fklae 

60 

46 

84 

1000 

26 

270 

1407 

22.V» 

2623 

2614 

1624 

1611 

3  Caimbs  Against  Pcblio  Mobalb  and 
IimikM-i  and  frequVnters  of  hooMM  of  iii-f»me 

9 
29 
66 

6 
11 

8 

S 

9 
123 
49 
19 
2 
36 
77 

5 

236 

134 

27 

"  40 
60 

492 

13 
17^ 
85 
19 
2 
40 
45 

16 
136 
103 
25 
19 
76 
69 

3 

108 

97 

9 

"29 
9 

6 

73 
67 

4 

"26 
23 

187 

10 
64 
60 

4 

Seduction • 

1 
46 

37 

122 

34 

79 

4 

74 

1793 

24 

76 

783 

20 

316 

76 

99 

8 

82 

3603 

83 

36 

1641 

289 

876 

434 

256 

203 

4.  OrrBKOEs  Against  Pcblio  Obueb  and  Pbace. 

96 

109 

34 

27 

8793 

116 

48 

2210 

207 

44 

117 

29 

3 

3696 

60 

47 

2455 

220 

70 

163 

29 

6 

4777 

167 

40 

2614 

316 

86 

79 

38 

8 

2322 

110 

!I2 

1317 

169 

32 

74 
22 

1 
2861 

61 

26 

1M7 

124 

47 

Broaohtw  of  paaoe,  breaches  of  by-lftws,  escapes 

101 

29 

6 
3359 

Selling  liquor  without  licenae,  and  aelling  op  giving 
ittoIudiaDB 

151 
12 

1226 

2S0 

2886 

6876 

6640 

6671 

7722 

4643     47'>7  J  6201 

Dbtaihed  as  Pbisonbhh. 

60 
78 
22 

271 
80 

104 

77 
66 
17 

323 
41 

187 

180 
86 
18 

346 

120 
63 
18 

433 

134 

107 

49 

437 



102 

114 

■ 

111 

88 

46 

666 

661 

741 

722 

772 

mi' 

114 

ToUl  number  of  persons  committed  for  the  res- 

6666 

10078 

11300 

11426 

12631 

'7036' 

7691 

1 

The  official  returns  do  not  show  the  numbers  sentenced  previous  to  1869. 
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64  Victoria- 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  18), 


A.  1891 


The  prisoTiprs  convicted  and  sentenced — taking   every  fifth  year — wer» 
^ispoBwd  ol'  us  follows : — 


Table  No.  3. 


i 

f-l 

i 

■wtmocd  tn  KinsTKtnn  Penitentiary 

**          til  Hefiiriiuitorv  fur  UiiVH.  i..        .-        ■••• 

67 
145 
271 

171 

82 

418 

160 

6 

32 

6171 

176 
54 
498 
261 
103 
40 

6170 

172 
79 

**           dirvct  lu  Ctintral  Primm  .    .. 

475 

**         Ut  common  iraoU  and  BubsMiuenUy  tnuuferred  to  Oentrftl  Prik^n  . 
**          dirt^t  t«  Iti*  forraatorr  for  Keiuftlfa 

276 
98 

**          (n  cmnmoii  ft^ola  and  aubscquciitly  to  Rfinrmatory  for  Females 

"         tii  the  onninnD  gaula  aud  there  detained  until  expiration  bf  Mutence 
lor  Davment  of  fine) •   •>■>    ..... 

ufilS 

SO 
6662 

Totft)t                                                                 

6261 
2912 

T086 

2?30 

1088 

308 

.046 

102 

7301 

2300 

10fi7 

361 

897 

11.426 

7692 

The  Othbiw  Sht  to  Gaol  Doaixa  tbc  Ybab  wbbb:— 
Aeqiittrd  npon  trial 

2fi0e 

DtDohnrRml  wii  boat  trial 

1066 
383 

Afl limntio,  etc.            ....••     ..   ■•••....   ......       .. 

B41 

169 

424 

•therwiMdiapued  of 

60 

10,073111,300 

•2,531 

The  periods  for  which  those  convicted  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  give 
an  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  otlenccs  of  which  the  pridoners  were  found  guilty  : — 

periods  op  sentencea 

Table  No.  4. 


1876. 

1880. 

1885. 

188a. 

2466 

1754 

7.W 

806 

199 

52 

378 

48 

62 

148 

f6.-8 

2219 

724 

424 

166 

32 

361 

69 

96 

60 

105 

66 

82 

3 

2974 

2ir>o 

660 

379 

200 

79 

448 

63 

106 

no 

1'9 

66 

64 

1 

3UT 

OvfrWdaya  to60ilaVH    

2248 

For  60  dayi*  or  two  inimth^ 

669 

Orfinr  2  ini»nthii  to  3  montha 

466 

0»»T  S  months  to  4  months 

Over  4  months  to  5  months 

181 
68 

Ovff^ 5 month*  tn  6  months ♦.... 

428 

Over  6  moni  hs  to  9  months 

71 

OrnrO  months  to  I  yi«r... 

O^tT  1  Tear  to  2  year>i 

99 
US 

Ovff  3  Toars  and  np  to  3  yean  in  Penitentiaty 

66 

Ov^r  3  jrears  in  PenitHntiarr 

109 

For  jterufin  nf  any  lenfcth  in  th"  Reformatory  for  Boys 

67 

81 

fWnte  c^  to  death  and  exeent^  

« 

1 

fWitraond  to  d>«tH  and  committed  >-aicide 

2 

6 

3 

8 

The  official  report  for  1875  stafes  in  one  place  that  the  number  sent  to  the 
Penitenfciry  was  105 ;  in  another  table  after  stating  the  number  sentenced  foi 
over  one  year  up  to  two  ye-irs  it  adds  "  over  these  periods  and  including  thom 
aent  to  the  Penitentiary,  129." 
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64  Victoria 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  18). 


A.  1891 


The  number  of  persons  remainin^r  in  custody  in  the  Tfliions  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  Province  on  the  30th  September  of  each  fiftk 
year,  were  as  follows  : — 

Table  No.  6. 


1870. 

1876. 

1880. 

1886. 

1889. 

In  the  conmon  nols 

435 

703 
206 
178 

696 
806 
814 
88 
696 

623 
860 
8.>0 
149 
6J5 

'     676 

In  the  Central  Priiion 

363 

In  the  Ref  rmfttory  for  Boys,  Penetftnpfui^hene 

165, 

210 

In  the  Rerormatory  for  Kemalea  and  Refuge  for  Girb 

131 

In  the  liominioD  Penitentiary,  Kingston 

686 

e09 

67S 

Total! 

1286 

1697 

1849 

1877 

1941 

The  following  statements  show  the  movement  of  population  in  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  within  the  Province  : — 


central  prison. 
Table  No.  6. 


1874. 
146 

1876. 

276 

426 

701 

453 

6 

7 

80 

1880. 

811 
660  2 
878 
M7 

17 
8 

11 
420 
140 

1886. 

S.'ffi 

7«1 

10»6 

704 

4 

3 

58 

MS 

214 

414 

SJ9 

860 

1889. 

tn  cnetody  at  oommencemeDt  of  year 

346 

Oominitted  during  the  year , 

7S9-S 

Total  number  in  cust<idy  during  the  year 

Disohargiwt  on  expirati<in  of  iientenoe 



1088 
706 

9 

B-oaped 

7 

24 

510 

Tranflferred  from  common  gaols 

2-29 

AM 

Aver<ige  per  day 

872 

Remaining  at  end  of  the  year 

275 

206 

906 

853 

Of  the  7:{9  prisoners  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  yar  18HJ),  217 
were  sent  for  six  month^4,  351  for  less  than  six  months,  only  171  for  more  than 
six  months:  of  these  (j2  were  sent  for  eighteen  months  or  upwards;  two  years,  lest 
one  day,  being  the  longest  sentence.  Fifteen  weie  discliarged  on  payment  of 
fine  in  1885  and  seven  in  1889. 


reformatory  for  boys. 
Table  No.  7. 


Admitted  during  the  year  

Diw'hariced 

Pardoned  or  sentence  remitted  . . . 

TotKl  during  the  year 

Bemaiuiug  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


1868. 


60 


226 
178 


1870. 


41 

36 

7 

310 

166 


1876. 


71 

32 

6 

210 

173 


1880. 


80 

52 

6 

286 

214 


1886. 


61 

59 

14 

sns 

220 


1889. 


86 
83 

33 

281 
310 
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54  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  18). 


A.  1891 


▲ndrbw  merobr  bkformatort  for  women. 
Table  No.  8 


1881. 

30 

221 

£Sl 

108 

1 

8 

13 

127 

1882. 

127 

212 

840 

179 

1 

3 

13 

146 

1885. 

1889. 

Wwmtfcor  inmfttM  doss  of  nmoMliiur  v&w ••• 

120 
143 
262 
141 
2 

6" 

114 

121 

124 

:      246 

Dipohftnrad  on  oxifinitioii  ni  Mutonos 

148 

BflCftpecT 

1 

Tr&nsf errod  to  RofnffA 

6 

OthttWlM  TBOMTed 

S 

Remafaiiiig  >t  the  end  of  the  ;r«*r 

88 

rkfitge  for  girls. 
Table  No.  9. 

IfSL 

1882. 

1885. 

43 

8  1 
47 

3 

4 
6 

'  1889. 

20 

IS 

83 

5 

49 

19-1 

Total  nnmber  in  cnstody 'dnrinii  the  yew 

22 

89 

U 

Fwdonad 

1 

Apptootieed  by  order  of  Innpector 

13 

Ranudning  at  the  end  of  the  yew 

20 

38 

35 

43 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining   the    total 

nuiulx 

St  of   < 

)frences 

com- 

mitted  in  Ontario  in  any  one  year,  or  what  number  of  persons  are  accused  ot 
minor  offences  who  are  not  convicted  and  are  not  iient  to  gaol  \o  await  trial.  The 
Dominion  law  only  requires  that  magistrates  before  whom  such  cases  are  tried 
shall  report  those  in  which  the  accused  have  been  convicted.  No  record  is  kept 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  prosecuti(in  has  for  any  reason  failed.  In  the  cities  the 
police  authorities  keep  a  record  of  all  the  cases  that  are  disposed  uf  in  the  police 
courts,  but  the  information  .supplied  by  tlieir  reports  merely  fuiiiishes  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  number  of  offences  committed  and  the  number  of  persons  charged 
with  such  offences  who  have  appeared  before  the  courts  of  the  Province. 

The  convictions  in  Ontario  for  the  years   1880,    1885  and  188.-)  are  classed 
in  the  criminal  htatistics  of  Cana<la  as  follows : — 


Iffardara,  attempt*  at  and  nianslantthter 

Rape  and  other  ofiFmoea  agaioHt  female* 

Other  uSencee  a^inat  th8.j>Hra<in 

Robbery  with  violence,  barf^lary,  house  and  ihopbreakinK  , 

Huree,  rattle  and  f heep  stealiiiK 

Other  iiffenoee  affainit  proprrcy 

Other  felun»4  and  miMdmiijanura 

Bmaehef  of  manicipal  by-law*  and  other  minor  uffenoea  . . . 
DrnnkeDneaa 


Total*. 


1880. 

1886. 





8 

17 

31 

69 

29111 

3137 

85 

114 

28 

S.H 

IfOO 

180:< 

123 

76 

7!)03 

8091 

6302 

68(i8 

18311 

20097 

1889. 


8 
43 

2933 
144 

1861 

68 

10404 

7039 
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In  the  number  of  cosps  of  mnr<l«»r,  attempts  at  mnrfler,  manslaughter, 
an<l  other  offenors  against  the  person,  there  whs  little  or  no  increase  during  t lit: 
ten  years:  in  oa-es  of  rohl>cry  with  violence,  burglary  and  housebreaking,  thcr« 
\rfls  an  incrense  front  «5  in  18B0,  ami  CG  in  1882,  to  144  in  1889  ;  in  the  cases  of 
horse  and  cattio  stealing,  an<l  of  other  offences  ncaiimt  property,  the  numbers 
varied  but  were  not  greater  in  1>>89  than  in  1880;  the  cases  classed  as  "other 
felonies  and  misdcmeanoi-s"  was  123  in  1880  and  58  in  1880 ;  the  breaches  of  by- 
laws and  other  minor  offences  increased  from  7,1)03  in  1880  to  10,404,  and  the 
cases  of  drunkenness  from  o,2^2  to  7,059. 

From  tlie  copies  of  their  annual  returns  furnished  by  the  chiefs  of  police  of 
the  larger  cities,  we  learn  what  numl)er  were  arrested  in  ench  of  those  cities 
daring  the  year  1889,  and  what  offences  they  were  charged  with  : — 

Hamilton, — The  total  numbi  r  of  arrests  made  and  persons  brought  to  trial 
during  the  year  was  2,001.  Of  these  478  were  brought  to  tiial  under  warrant, 
1,40'i  without  warrant,  and  1,020  by  summons. 

Of  those  bioui>ht  to  trial  by  all  these  means,  866  were  acquitted ;  1,728  were 
fined ;  83  were  committed  to  gaol  direct;  32  were  sent  to  the  Central  Pri>on ;  19 
to  the  Mercer  Ri'fonnatory ;  6  to  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory;  1  to  the 
Kin<;ston  Penitentiary:  53  were  committed  for  trial  in  the  High  Courts;  38  were 
bound  to  keep  the  peace;  in  6.>  cases  sentence  was  deferred,  and  12  coses  stood 
ovtr. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  were  charged  with  assault ;  27  with  aggravated 
a«snnlt;  20  with  assntilt  and  robbery;  178  with  disorderly  C'nduct;  7tJ3  with 
drunkenness;  233  with  drunkenness  ami  disorderly  conduct ;  52  with  fighting  <  n 
tlitt  strict;  4  with  burglary;  26  with  housebreaking  and  larceny.and  181  with 
vagrancy,  etc. ;  otht  r  charges,  1,182.  The  total  number  of  reports  of  otiences 
against  property  received  during  the  year  was  3-59,  of  which  280  were  cas-es  of 
larceny.  Duting  the  year  l,2b7  males  and  39  females  received  food  and  shelter 
in  the  police  Jodjjing  hoise. 

KiMOSTON. — Tiie  total  number  of  persons  charged  in  the  police  court  was 
652.  Of  these  379  were  charged  wth  drunkenness,  5  with  disorderly  contluct  on 
the  streets,  oG  with  larceny,  14  with  other  offences  against  property,  35  with 
vagrancy,  aiid  03  with  other  offences. 

Of  tho-o  charged  81  were  diwcharged,  319  were  fined,  59  cases  were  reserved, 
29  stoo  I,  »n<l .'»  were  withdr  iwn.  Fmir  were  sent  to  the  Centnil  Prison  for  various 
p«Tioils,  4  were  .sent  to  the  An<lrew  Mercer  Reformatory,  3  to  the  Penetangtai.shene 
Reformatory,  I  to  the  Kingston  Penitentiary  for  10  years,  18  were  sent.to  gaol  for 
terms  of  1  to  3  months,  2.>  were  committed  tor  trial,  3  cases  were  adjourned,  and  3 
were  bound  to  keep  the  peace ;  19  were  under  15  years  of  age. 

Two  hundre  I  and  fit'ty-two  persons  were  summoned  for  infractions  of  tli« 
city  by-lows,  of  whom  S9  were  fined. 

LoXDOX. — The  total  nunib-r  charged  with  offences  during  the  year  was  1,640 
males  and  127  females  — total.  1,707.  Of  these  7*23  males  and  62  females  were 
diseharg-d  ;  in  the  cases  of  8.>  miles  and  4  females  the  charges  were  withdrawn ; 
8j2  mitles  and  61  females  were  convicted. 

Seventy-three  wore  accu-ed  of  common  assault,  9  of  assaulting  and  wound- 
ing, 101  of  htvin',j  been  disorderly,  and  1,045  of  having  been  drunk.  Of  thase 
aQ-used  of  drunkenne&s,  516  were  convicted  and  529  were  discharged.  It  is 
stated  that  the  number  arrested  for  drunkenness  was  l->0  above  the  average  of  the 
five  yeaiH,  nml  the  increase  is  attributed  to  the  construction  and  opening  of  th» 
C.  P.  Riiltoad.  There  was  1  case  of  arson,  1  of  perjury,  1  of  ab  luction,  and  9  of 
a.ssaulting  and  wo  inding.  Tiie  other  cases  were  of  the  usual  character.  140 
males  and  43  females  were  charged  with  vagrancy. 
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The  number  of  oflPences  ngainst  property  reporte«l  t«»  the  police  wns  1 23.  In 
S9  cases  the  police  made  arrests.  Tlie  iiunilHn'  arrestn*!  w«8  107  inaleH  and  14 
frmalea.  'rh»  charge;)  against  7  were  withdrawn  ;  26  maU-s  and  C  fcin;di>s  were 
discharged  ;  75  males  and  6  females  were  committed  for  trial  or  summarily  con- 
ricted. 

Ottawa.  -  The  total  number  arrested  in  Ottawa  during  the  year  was  1,032, 
of  whom  1:J6  were  females.  Three  were  arrested  for  murder,  1  tor  cuMing  and 
wounding,  6if  for  common  aisault,  8  for  ag.jravatod  assa  dt,  I  for  shooting  with 
intent,  I  for  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  73  for  breaches  of  the  pence,  1 1  as 
insane,  1  for  altering  a  note  llo  for  Inrceny,  22  for  ot'ier  offences  against  pro- 
pertv,  558  as  drunk  and  ilisorderly,  and  5D  as  vagnnts.  The  other  charges  were 
of  the  usual  character.  The  number  Hcquitt<-<1  and  coiivictc<l  is  not  given,  bnk 
the  chief  of  police  states  that  55  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  for  assaults,  CO  per 
cent  of  those  arrested  for  breaclies  of  the  peace.  72  per  c^-iit.  of  those  arreste»l  for 
larceny,  and  80  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  for  vagrancy  were  of  intemperate 
habits. 

Toronto. — The  police  report  for  1889  shows  that  the  number  of  ofTenders 
apprehended  or  summoned  by  the  city  f>oUce  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber Slat  of  that  year,  was>  9,898  males  and  1,6.S9  females— total,  11,587.  The 
drunk  and  disorderly  numbered  4,570  men  and  871  women:  in  «11  5.441. 
The  number  charged  with  larceny  wts  7C7  males  and  111  fema'es;  in  all  tS7d. 
Those  accu'^ed  of  burglary  numbered  55  ;  of  housebreaking,  79 ;  of  highwHy 
robbery,  43;  of  fraud,  65;  of  for,'ery,  21;  of  trespa-ss,  252;  of  other  otfencea 
against  property,  177  ;  of  common  as'j  luit-*.  650  ;  of  murder,  11;  of  man-daughter, 
6  ;  of  other  offences  against  the  person,  153  ;  of  vagraiu-y,  333,  of  whom  125  were 
females  ;  of  breaches  of  by-laws  acd  oiher  utiences,  ifiil. 

Of  the  accused  5,172  men  and  804  women,  in  all  5,976,  were  discharged;  157 
were  ©mimitted  for  trial;  3  961  were  fined  with  the  "Iti'rnativo  of  imprisonment; 
and  besides  these,  240  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  month  and  under; 
165  for  three  months  and  under;  91  for  s  x.  montlm  and  under;  25  for  one  year 
and  nnler ;  15  for  two  years  anil  under;  30  for  three  years  and  under;  5  for 
four  years  and  under,  and  13  for  live  years  ami  under. 

Of  the  oflendera.  527  males  and  34  fem  des— toral,  561 — were  from  10  to  15 
years  of  a.re,  and  905  males  and  115  females — total,  1,024 — were  lorn  15  to  20 
years  of  age. 

The  number  of  waifs  sheltered  at  the  police  stations  and  not  classed  as 
offenders  was  539. 

These  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  total  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
ofTencfS  of  all  kinds  in  Ontario  was  nearly  iwice  as  };reat  as  the  nuuiber  that 
passed  through  the  gaols  of  the  Province,  and  that  the  number  charged  with 
offences  of  all  kinds,  as  shown  i>y  tlie  forego.uj  Police  returns,  was  more  than 
iwice  as  great  as  the  number  convicted. 

OOBBECTIOXAL  AND    REFORMATORY   InSTITOTIOXS  OF  ONTARIO. 

The  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Province  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  in  respect  of  crime  and  criminals  were  heavy,  and  likelj'  to  increase 
even  faster  than  the  population  and  resources  of  the  Province  increa.sed, 
and  when  the  Dominion  Le^dsluture  enacted  that  all  prisoners  sentenced 
to   less  than   two   years    imprisonment   must    be    cared    for  and   maintained 
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by  tbe  Provinces,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  common  gaols  were  insufficient 
for  the  puniahment  or  reformation  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  became  a 
charge  on  this  Province  and  its  municipalities.  No  system  of  erop'oyment  could 
be  devised  that  would  give  work  to  one-f»urth  of  the  able  bodied  prisoners,  and  the 
gaols  must  he  schools  of  crime  for  tliose  who,  prone  to  vice,  were  herded 
together  in  idleness.  The  establishment  of  a  Central  Prison,  in  which  real  work 
and  rigorous  discipline  could  be  provided  for  such  able  bodied  criminals  as 
crowded  the  gaols,  was  strongly  recommended  by  Sir.  Langmuir,  then  Inspector 
of  Prisons,  llis  recommendation  was  acted  Upon ;  the  additional  burden  was 
assumed  by  the  Province  and  in  1874  the  Central  Prison  was  opened. 
A  reformatory  for  women  and  a  refuge  for  girls  were  still  much 
needed  and  in  1880  the  Mercer  Reformatory  was  erected.  In  1888  the 
In  iustrial  ScViool  at  Mimico  was  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act. 

When  these  institutions  were  completed,  Ontario  had  for  purpoeesof  correction 
and  reformation  the  following  institutions,  Provincial,  Municipal  and  Corporate : — 

Thirty-seven  county  and  eight  disti-ict  gaols. 
One  central  or  intermediate  prison  for  men. 
'One  reformatory  for  boys. 
One  industrial  school  for  boys. 
The  Andrew  Mercer  reformatory  for  women. 
The  Andrew  Mercer  refuge  for  girla 

In  addition  to  this  chain  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  the  Dominion  maintains 
at  Kingston  a  penitentiary  for  adult  cinxicts  sentenced  for  periods  of  two  years 
and  over ;  this  being  the  only  correctional  institution  in  the  Province  maintained 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 

A  comparison  of  the  estimated  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  of  all 
kinds  in  Ontario,  of  the  number  of  those  so  charged  who  were  convicted  and  of  the 
total  number  who  passed  through  our  gaols  in  one  year  with  the  number  of  those 
charged  with  offences  of  all  kiiKls,  the  nurul)er  convicted  and  the  number  who 
pissed  through  the  gaols  in  other  countries  whose  people  are  of  the  same  origin, 
and  whose  laws  and  mode  of  administration  resemble  our  own  will  best  serve  to 
shew  what  success  has  attended  the  etiorts  hitherto  made  in  this  Piovince  to 
repress  crime  and  to  direct  attention  to  those  parts  of  our  system  which  are 
defective. 

England  and  Wales. 

According  to  the  best  returns  that  the  Commissioners  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  number  of  indictaVile  offences  cnniniitted  in  Kngland  and  Wales 
daring  the  year  1888,  and  reported  to  the  police,  was  4:^,336. 

The  number  of  apprehenaiona  made  in  the  oases  so  reported  was  19,314,  or 
44}  per  cent  of  the  ciuies.     In  5o}  per  cent  of  the  cases  no  arrests  were  made. 

Of  the  19,314  who  were  arrested  3,343  were  released  on  bail,  to  appeal 
asain  if  required ;  this,  in  most  cnse-*,  is  pra<-tically  equivalent  to  a  discharge ! 
1,6'>7  were  admitted  to  bail  for  trial,  and  l2,0Gd  were  sent  to  gaol  to  await  trial 
at  tbo  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions. 
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The  principal  oSences  reported  to  the  police  were 

Murders,  of  which  75  were  murders  of  children  under  one 

year  of  age 190 

Attempts  to  murder 79 

Manslaughter 21^ 

Shooting  and  stabbing 771 

Serious  assaults  on  women  1,281 

Burglary  and  housebreaking 3,881 

Forgery  and  currency  oftiences 652 

Larceny 26,088 

The  number  of  cases  of  suicide  was 1.223 

For  3,567  offences  against  the  person  3,561  persons  were  apprehended,  of 
whom  2,63u,  or  7 +.6  per  cent  were  sent  for  trial. 

For  6,884  offences  against  property  with  violence,  2,747  persons  were  appre- 
hended, and  2,152  were  oent  for  trial,  or  31.3  per  cent  of  the  number  of  offences. 

For  29,785  ca<«e8  of  larceny  and  other  offences  against  property  not  accom- 
panied  with  violence,  10,121  apprehensions  were  effected,  and  7,638  persons  wer* 
Kilt  to  trial. 

For  3,100  other  offences  2,885  persons  were  apprehended,  and  1,380  were 
aent  to  trial. 

Of  the  number  sent  for  trial  75  per  cent,  are  usually  convicted. 

Of  the  19,3 1 4  ap|)rehended  for  indictable  offences,  3,628  were  females,  and 
of  these  only  935  were  described  as  of  previous  good  character,  while  about  one* 
third  of  tlie  men  are  so  described. 

Of  those  "committed  for  trial"  some  were  admitted  to  bail,  others 
who  could  not  find  bail  or  whose  application  to  be  admitted  to  bail 
was  refused  were  heM  in  the  district  gaols  until  the  sitting  of  an  Assize  Court  or 
of  the  S<es.sions  permitted  their  being  put  upon  trial. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  cotnpaiisoa  between  the  amount  of  criminality 
or  its  character  or  the  number  of  criminals  in  Ontario  and  in  other  countries 
without  being  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  with  the  laws  relating  to  crime  but 
also  with  the  spirit  and  mode  of  their  administration  in  those  countries.  It  would 
he  quite  imp-  ssible,  however,  to  make  such  a  companion  unless  we  took  into 
account  the  character  of  what  are  treated  as  minor  offeuces  in  both,  and  the 
number  accused  and  convicted  of  Kuch  offences 

According  to  an  authority  whose  clas-'ifiL-ation  of  offences  differs  from  that  of 
the  Judicial  titat'stics  the  total  number  summarily  proceede<l  against  in  England 
and  Wales  in  18ii8  was  8(>8,588,  of  whom  113,514  were  females.  Of  the  total 
6.S8,930  or  80.6  per  cent,  were  convicted ;  the  rest  were  acquitted  or  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence. 

The  pffences  thus  summarily  disposed  of  included  48,559  cases  of  theft,  18,919 
eases  of  inalicioui  damage  to  pro|>erty,  74,571  cases  of  assault,  10,8U5  offences 
against  the  game  laws,  l(>(J,'i6G  cases  of  drunkenness  76,589  offences  against  the 
Education  Act,  and  82,26^  against  local  and  highway  Acts. 

In  74  cases  the  punishment  imposed  was  six  months  imprisonment  In 
35,974  cases  the  punishment  was  14  days  imprisonment  or  under.  In  392,073 
ca-ses  lines  were  iin[>03ed.  Six  h<tndred  and  nmety>two  delinquents  were  sent  to 
reformatories  or  imJustrial  schools,  and  3,316  offenders  were  whipped. 

Of  the  females  proceeded  against  summarily,  only  36,327  were  of  previous 
good  character,  while  of  the  males  one-half  were  so  ilo->cribed  ;  41.4  per  rent,  of 
thn  males  and  62.9  per  cent,  ot  the  feniahs  had  previotisly  been  before  the  courts. 
Of  the  males,  one  in  20,  of  the  females,  one  in  12  was  an  habitual  drunkard. 
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Comparison  between  this  and  any  statement  respecting  offences  summarily 
disposed  of  in  Onttirio  in  impossible.  The  total  number  of  conviciidiis  is  r<  latively 
very  much  larger  however.  Take  drunkenness  for  example.  The  numlier  of 
convictions  in  Englnnd  and  Wales  in  l«7o-6  was  20o,567  an-I  in  18S7-8  was 
166,366.    The  number  of  convictions  in  Ontario  in  1888  was  7,0.i9. 

A  *compari>on  of  the  gaol  stntistics  seems  to  afibrd  a  mure  Ratisfnctory 
means  of  comparison.  From  the  official  report  of  the  Conimi-sioners  of  Prisons 
for  the  year  1890  wetake^the  following  return  of  all  prisoners  rcceivtd  iuto  Local 
Pricona  Hnd  disposed  of  during  the  year  ended  3 1st  March,  1890. 


Reojotkd,  rrc. 


Ib  fvianii  at  commeDce- 

nrnit  <>f  tho  year 

Remanded    and   die- 

eharged  

Tried  and  eonviotcd 

Tri«^  and  aoqnitted 

Remaining  untried 

Oibn'winedikpoiMl  of  .. 
Convicted  at  Aarizee  and 

Se^ioni 

Con*ioipd  lummarily .... 

Want  of  ruretien 

IVbtnr*  and  civil  procen. 
Kaval  and  military    of- 

fradrrt  

Vr<>m  the  enatiidy  of  other 

tovemoi* 


Total*. 


12,007 

7.668 

6,361 

1,245 

825 

26» 

661 

98.3»K 

1,476 

8,672 

1,24? 

5,171 

113,703 


3,461 

2,457 

l,l2t< 

3.tl 

180 

88 

isn 

38,763 
650 
354 


484 
46,976 


I 
1 

I 
14,658 

10,015 
7,490 
1,576 
1,006 

307, 

6<I0 

187,088i 

2,  2« 

8,926 

1,2431 

6,656 

190,679 


DuPOSBD  or. 


Remnved  to  convict 
priauna 

Removed  to  other  local 
pnBODS    

Rem  >ved  to  acbotilj  and 
reformaturifi    

Remnved  to  lunatic  asy 
luin* 

Diaobarged  on  pardon.etc 

"  lioenan 

"  termina- 
tion of  aentenoe  or 
ciimmitment 

BuilMl  

Eacsped   

Committed  rnicide  . . . 

Died  f.-nm  natural  cauaea 

Executed  

Remaining  in  priaon  at 
end  of  the  year 


Total 


I 


1,324 

4,847 

1,046 

119 

11.7 

13 

123,306 

1,200 

1 

10 

0.H 

13 

11,420 

113,703 


I 


156 

660 

174 

46 
38 


43,260 

4-.>2 

1 

1 

IL' 


2,326 


i 


1,480 

6,397 

1,219 

164 

2U0 

20 


166,612 

1,708 

3 

n 

105 
IS 

18,745 


46,976|  190,679 


DedncMng  the  5,65)  who  passed  from  one  gaol  to  another,  it  nppenrs  that 
the  tntjil  number  of  pri-'oners  who  passed  through  the  local  prisons  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1889  was  18.^,024,  with  a  popuhitiim  of  29,01.5,  ')13  as  agninst  12, 
531,  committed  to  the  gaols  of  Ontario  with  an  estimated  |M)pulation  ol  :^, 230,000. 

It  appears  from  the  judicial  stat'stics  that  the  numbir  of  convictioii.x,  sum- 
mary and  on  indictment,  for  the  years  named,  aud  for  the  oHenccs  of  each  uf  the 
cla.sses  designated  were  as  follows : 


Claaa  1. — Offoneea  againat  the  perron,  incliidinf;  aaaanlta  . . . 

Claaa  2.— Offence*  ogainHt  pniperty  with  vinlencn 

Claai  3. — Offeneea  >  gainat  pniT>eity  without  vinlence,  including 

atealiiir,  embeszlemrnt,  offencea  againat  game  lawn,  etc  . 

daaa  4. — Mitlicioa*    offencea    agaioat    property,    destroying 

fencea,  fru<t  treea,  etc 

Claaa  6. — Vnrnij  and  offencea  againat  the  currency 

'  Olaa*  6,— Offences  not  inclurfi  d  in  the  above  cUaaea 

Not  included  in  the  above  aiz  claaae*  : 

Umnkeneae 

Againat  elementary  Education  Acta 

Againat  looal  Acts  and  borongh  by-laws 

Total 

_ 


1876. 


103,658 
4,148 

101,766 

23,f)39 

7.H7 

199,(J<J2 

205,667 
25,129 
46,998 


710,933 


IfSO. 


86,17.1 
6,bil9 

110,934 

22,217 

UJf> 

205,039 

174.481 
fi7,:«! 
46,366 

"720,230 


1883. 


80,94S 
6,647 

06,386 

20,0.<)9 

out 

202,6b7 

ir.P,1.19 
(i7,0!»:J 
4.H,««9 


1888. 


-8,1.<M 
V,8U8 

98,209 

19.911 

662 

213,788 

166..S06 
7<i,5o9 
61,343 


681,701  j     711,894 
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From  thes<)  Kgurea  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  convictions  in 
England  and  Wales  fir  the  year  lei8:i  numbered  711,894,  as  compared  with  22, 
627  in  Ontario  for  1889. 

The  total  population  of  the  local  prison.^  of  England  and  Wales  on  March 
31st,  187^,  was  20.S8.'),  and  on  March  :{lst,  1886.  it  was  but  lo,:)7o.  In  1890, 
making  allowance,  the  report  says  for  retention  of  convicts  the  number  was 
13,877.  

Scotland. 

The  e<4timited  population  of  Scotland  in  1889-90,  according  to  the  "  Judicial 
Stntistica"  was  3,956,872.  According  to  the  Prison  Comuiissioners  Report  ii 
was  4,120,-547. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  by  the  police  with  offences  of  all  kinds  in 
the  year  18S9-90  was  in  burghs  104,950,  and  in  counties  37,195 ;  total,  142,14a. 
These  were  classed  as — 

Offences  against  the  person 1,643 

Offences  again.st  pro|)erty  with  viiJence  881 

Ortences  against  property  without  violence 11,882 

Malicious  oHence.H  against  property    4,245 

Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 49 

Itrea<:hes  of  the  |)eace  and  disorderly  conduct 64,659 

Drunkenn&ss  when  not  convicted  under  the  House  Act. .  22,405 

Drunkenness  under  Public  House  Act 9,S78 

Other  oHeuces   26,803 


142,145 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  prisons  for  1889,  was  46,899 
and  the  convictions  in  criminal  cases,  according  to  the  judicial  statistics,  for  the 
same  year  nuiiiliered  41,701. 

The  total  nu>n>)er  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Scotland  for  th« 
year  188S-.S9,  including  those  that  were  in  custody  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year  was  49,'i74,  and  tfte  daily  average  number  was  2,285.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners  iu  custody  on  Slst  March  1889,  was  2,080. 


Ibeland. 

The  reported  population  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1887  was  4,837,31-3. 

The  Repiiit  ot  the  General  Prisons  Board,  (Ireland;,  for  18S8  is  the  latest  wa 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  In  1887  the  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for 
indictable  otfences  was  G  378,  and  the  offences  disponed  of  summarily  numbered 
219,063  or  a  total  of  226,641. 

The  indictable  offences  were — 

Otffnces  a<rainst  the  person 1,274 

Otiences  against  property  with  violence 355 

without  violence 2,874 

Malicious  offences  against  property 940 

Forging,  and  offences  against  the  currency 62 

Other  cases    S73 

6,878 

The  total  convictions  numbered  182,787. 

Among  the  cases  disposed  of  summarily  were  77,476  of  drunkenness,  and 
28,600  of  common  assault. 
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The  dailj  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  connty  and  borough  gaols 
during  18o8  was  2,566.  The  total  number  in  the  Bridewells  during  the  year  was 
2^69. 


The  United  States. 

The  only  general  criminal  statistics  for  the  United  States  are  those  published 
in  the  Census  returns,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  taMes  which  show  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  prisons  on  a  certain  day,  the  offences  for  which  they 
were  committed  and  the  terms  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  are  admittedly  of 
no  great  value,  because  the  mode  of  administering  justice  in  criminal  ca«es  is  dif- 
ferent in  every  State.  In  the  reports  for  1876  it  is  stated  that  account  is  taken 
only  of  those  prisoners  who  weie  convicted  in  courts  of  record,  and  that  the 
classes  of  offenders  tried  in  such  courts  are  not  the  same  in  every  State,  so  that 
the  criminality  of  some  States  seems  to  be  very  much  greater  than  that  of  others. 
The  Census  returns  of  1880  are  the  iatpst  that  have  yet  been  received.  The 
same  system  of  preparing  the  criminal  stati^^tics  apjiears  to  have  been  followed 
in  these,  although  we  do  not  find  this  stated  anywhere. 

The  increase  inthenumberof  prisoners  in  each  decennial  period  since  1850  has 
been  very  much  greater  proportionately  than  the  increaseof  the  general  population. 
In  l850  the  population  was  23,191,876  and  the  number  cloased  as  prisoners  in  the 
Census  returns  on  a  given  day  wa.s  6,7:i7  or  290  for  each  million.  In  1860  the 
population  was  .31,44.'),32I  ami  the  n'lmber  of  prisoners  li),08G  oi  607  for  each 
million.  In  1870  the  population  was  88,.i58,;i71  and  the  number  of  prisoners 
82,901  or  853  fur  each  million.  In  1880  the  population  was  50,15.*>,73S  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  58,009  or  1,169  for  the  million.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  criminals  from  1880  to  1890  has  probably  been  quite  as  great  as  in  the  pre- 
vious decades. 

Of  those  in  prison  in  1880,  as  stated  above,  1,244  were  convicted  of  offences 
against  the  goverment;  398  of  offences  ogainst  the  currency;  14  of  offences 
against  the  election  law;  14t)  of  offences  against  the  postal  law  ;  292  of  offences 
against  the  revenue ;  9,663  of  offences  against  society ;  10,887  of  off ences  against 
the  person ;  31,365  of  offences  against  property  ;  10  of  offences  committed  on 
the  high  seas  ;  and  1,380  of  what  are  classed  as  miscellaneous  offences. 

Of  those  convicted  of  offences  against  the  person  3,724  were  found  guilty  of 
"  Homicide-murder  "  and  883  of  manslaughter. 

8,865  were  convicti-d  of  burt;lary  at  common  law ;  288  of  burglary  recogni.sed 
by  Statute  ;  1,7S6  of  robbing  ;  9,563  ol  larcency ;  4,437  of  grand  larceny  ;  1,774 
of  petty  larceny  ;  1,294  of  horse-stealing;  261  of  embezzlement;  1,139  of  for- 
gery an<'  counterfeiting. 

58,609  given  in  the  tables  from  which  we  have  taken  these  figures  as  the 
number  of  persons  in  prison  in  1880,  must  have  been  the  number  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  other  prisons  on  the  day  on  which  the  census  was  taken,  as  in  another 
table,  we  are  told  that  on  June  1st,  1880,  there  M'ere  in  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States,  5,657  awaiting  trial ;  52,394  serving  out  their  sentences ;  80  awaiting 
execution  ;  520  awaiting  removal  to  higher  prisons  ;  80  held  as  witnesses  ;  42 
imprisoned  for  debt ;  397  imprisoned  for  insanity.  2,162  were  United  States 
prisoners. 

Of  the  52,394  pri>oner8  serving  out  their  sentences,  30,655  were  in  the 
penitentiaries,  6,975  in  county  gaols,  1,194  in  city  prisons,  7,885  in  workhouses, 
486  in  military  prisons,  350  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  4,879  were  leased  out. 
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Of  ihoae  in  the  penitentiaries,  SO  were  sentenced  to  death,  1,615  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  30,316  for  a  term  of  years,  11,100  for  a  term  of  days,  and  2,031  were 
committed  for  non-payment  of  fines.     The  sentences  of  7,198  are  not  stated. 

The  number  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not  Iqsb  than  one  year  was 
31 ,925.  Of  these  26,9-">  1  were  sent  to  penitential  ies,  530  to  county  gaols,  1 1  to  city 
prisons,  3U9  to  workhouses,  468  to  military  prisons,  2:21  to  insane  hospitals  and 
3.435  were  leased  out.  3,647  were  sentenced  to  one  years'  in.prisonment ;  G,028  to 
two  years;  5,026  to  three  years' ;  2,.36r>  t«>  four  years' ;  5,112  to  five  years';  1,021 
to  six  years";  1,291  to  seven  years';  653  for  eight  years ;  206  for  nine  years ;  2,316 
for  ten  years;  2,658  for  terms  exceeding  ten  years  and  1,615  for  life. 

The  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  short  terms,  averag- 
ing 197  days,  was  11,160,  of  whom  1,243  were  ^ent  to  the  penitentiaries,  3,267  to 
county  gaoLs,  5.'i4  to  city  pri'K>nH,  5,834  to  workhouses,  5  to  military  prisons,  9  to 
insane  hospitals  and  278  were  leaded  out. 

The  total  number  imprisoned  in  penitentiaries,  gaols  and  workhouses  for  non- 
payment of  tines  was  5,178.  ItisremarkaLlu  that  even  of  tliese  119  were  leased  out. 

The  total  number  in  reformatories  was  11,468,  of  whom  2,210  were  females. 
The  police  re'i.ums  for  the  cities,  having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  shew  that  the 
population  of  those  cities  in  1880  was  12,699,181,  that  the  number  arrested  in 
them  <inring  the  year  was  567,731  and  the  uumber  of  lodgers  in  station  houses 
was  557,760. 

It  is  much  to  be  rejjjetted  that  the  censns  returns  for  1890  have  not  yet  been 
published,  as  the  information  they  will  contain  would  probably  prove  much  more 
valnable  for  om*  purpose  than  that  f  uruidhed  by  the  returns  uf  1880. 


MA.SSACHUSKETTa 

The  population  of  Maasachussetsacrordingtothecensus  of  1  8S0  was  2,238,943. 
A.<i  this  pOg'ulaiion  approximates  veiy  closely  in  number  to  that  of  Ontario  ;  and 
the  con<liuon  of  the  people  is  much  the  .same  and  the  criminal  statistics  are  pre- 
pared on  a  system  nearly  similar,  an  examination  for  the  purpo&e  of  com- 
parison will  prove  interesting  and  valuaVJe. 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  ofiences  before  the  police, 
municipal  and  district  courts  and  trial  justices  of  Idaosachnsetts,  including  aho 
the  cases  brought  before  grand  juries,  for  the  year  ended  3()th  September,  1889, 
was  85,486.  Of  this  number  68,390  were  convicted  and  sentenced,  as  compared 
with  22,527  convicted  and  sentenced  during  the  same  year  in  Ontario. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  to  all  the  prisons  of  Mafesachusetts  for 
the  same  year  was  38,()03,  as  compared  with  11,893  for  Ontario. 

The  commitments  were  to  gaols  3,191  males  and  506  females ;  total 
3,697:  to  the  houses  of  correction,  13,683  males  and  1,323  ff males;  total 
15,006:  to  tiie  Boston  house  of  industry  11,750  males  and  2,476  females; 
total  14,226:  to  the  State  farm  289  males  and  6  females:  to  theState  prison, 
133  males ;  to  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  for  men,  632 ;  to  the  reformatory  for 
women,  206 :  3,412  persons  were  committed  to  gaol  for  non-payment  of  fines  and 
costs  an>l  285,  of  whom  67  were  femnles, on  term  sentences.  In  the  houses  of 
«<>rrecti<jn  10,721  were  received  for  non-payment  of  fines  and  4,285,  of  whom  437 
wera  females,  were  received  on  term  sentencea 

The  total  number  of  "  priaoncn  received  and  discharged  in  all  the  priion*  of 
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the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1889,"  is  given  m  fol- 
low* in  the  report  of  the  prison  conuuiHsioners : — 

Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept,  30th,  1888 5,65)8 

Committed  by  courts  daring  the  year 38,603 

»      Retumeil  by  revocation  of  permit 77 

Returned  from  escape IS 

Returned  from  lunatic  hospital   1 

Surrendered  by  bail 1 

Transfen-ed  from  other  prisons   1,548 

Total  45,944 

Of  these  38,191  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  or  by  permit 
and  payment  of  tines,  1,540  wei-e  "  transferred  to  other  prisons,"  and  6,008 
remained  in  the  prisons  on  S  pt.  dOth,  1889. 

The  number  conKned  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State  on  the  30th  of  September  of 
each  year,  from  1879  to  1889,  inclusive,  were — 


Tear. 


1H70 
18X0 
1881 

1X82 
1883 
1814 
lt«5 
1880 
18H7 
1888 
1889 


Gaols. 


Hnora^of 
Curnwtiuii 


507 
4liO 
489 
613 
601 
631 
6'il 
602 
647 
I17.'» 
68S 


J781 
IGIO 
Hi7l 
IKOO 
1769 
2014 
2000 
1837 
1990 
2210 
2490 


^"'•'-  I  Industry. 


State 
Priaun. 


I  I 

State    IB<-foniiatory  Beformatnry 
Farms.  I  fur  VVumen.      for  Men, 


1 

2"f8 

770 

2070 

674 

21li0 

741 

2203 

761 

2/70 

824 

2646 

^88 

mn   1 

1?30 

24.H9  1 

1033 

2687  ! 

1186 

28^6  I 

1186 

317S  1 

1242 

768 
7* 
GUI 
660 
667 
660 
492 
641 
683 
664 
664 


206 

140 

102 

87 

69 

76 

106 

82 

92 

134 

169 


total. 


380 

4100 

S17 

3821 

229 

3693 

244 

S996 

261 

3981 

824 

4388 

281 

638 

5344 

268 

6t>0 

6013 

226 

774 

6.Y46 

243 

687 

66il8 

244 

626 

6008 

The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  State  prison  of  Massachussetts  is 
relatively  smaller  tlian  the  number  confined  in  the  English  convict  prisons 
or  in  the  Kingston  penitentiary ;  but  in  England  all  who  are  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  fur  more  than  two  years  are  sent  to  the  convict  prisons,  as  in 
Ontario  priscmers  sentenced  to  more  than  two  years  imprisonment  are  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  and  there  is  neither  in  England  nor  in  this  province  any  institution 
corresponding  to  the  reformatory  for  males,  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  or  to 
the  State  farm. 

Of  the  003  prii^oners  committed  to  the  Massachussetts  reformatory  for  men  in 
1889  under  indeterminate  sentence  197  were  convicted  of  crimes  the  maximum 
statutory  penalty  for  which  is  two  years,  329  of  crimes  the  maximum  penalty 
for  which  is  five  years,  and  five  had  committed  crimes  the  penalty  for  which 
ranges  from  7  to  25  years.  Of  the  206  committed  to  the  reformatory  for 
women  during  the  year  92  were  committed  for  drunkenness  and  114  for  other 
offences  Tlie  avernge  of  all  the  sentences  in  that  institution  was  one  year  and  four 
months.  Making  a  fair  allowance  for  the  prisoners  convicted  of  the  more  serious 
offences  who  were  confined  in  these  reformatories  and  on  the  State  farm,  and  tak- 
ing into  account  also  the  162  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  houses 
of  correction  for  two  years  and  upwards  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  under- 
going sentence  for  the  greater  crimes  in  Massachusetts  is  proportionately 
larger  than  the  number  of  convicts  in  England  and  Wales,  much  larger  than  the 
number  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  province  andvtry  much  larger  than  the  num- 
ber of  Sc  >tch  convicts  including  those  sent  to  the  English  prisons  or  of  th« 
convicts  in  the  prisons  of  Ireland. 
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Of  those  sent  to  the  houses  of  ccrrection  993  males  and  131  females  were 
sentenced  to  more  than  six  and  less  than  twelve  months  imprisonment ;  342  men 
and  39  women  to  more  than  one  and  less  than  two  years ;  123  males  and  3 
females  to  two  years  and  less  than  three,  and  29  males  and  5  females  to  more  than 
three  years  and  less  than  five  years.  So  that  in  these  prisons  1,631  prisoners  were 
undergoing  sentence  of  from  six  months  to  three  years  and  34  sentence  of  less 
than  three  and  more  than  five  years. 

On  the  same  day  there  were  altogether  352  in  the  Ontario  Central  prison  and 
98  in  the  Mercer  reformatory  ;  but  of  those  in  the  Central  prison  nearly  one-half 
were  undergoing  sentences  of  less  than  six  months  imprisonment.  None  are  sent 
to  the  Central  for  a  period  longer  than  two  years. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  all  the  penal  institutions  of  Massachussctts 
on  September  30th,  1889  was  6,008. 

The  total  number  in  the  Kingston  penitentiary,  the  Central  prison,  the 
Mercer  reformatory  for  women  and  the  common  gaols  of  Ontario  at  the  close  of 
the  official  year  was  1,688.  • 

The  total  number  in  the  convict  and  local  prisons  of  England  and  Wales  on 
March  31st,  1890  was  19,972  :  viz.,  convicts  5,583,  others  13,476. 

In  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  minor  offences 
in  Massachusetts  it  has  been  said  that  the  Legislature  or  General  Court  of  that 
State  devotes  great  part  of  every  session  to  the  manufacture  of  misdemeanors. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  the  police  are  more  vigilant  and  the  magistrates  more  dis- 
posed to  severity  than  in  other  countries.  The  extraordinary  number  of  the  gaol 
and  prison  population  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 


Minnesota. 

In  the  States  of  the  North  West  the  proportion  of  criminals  and  misdemean- 
ants, as  shown  by  the  official  reports,  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  older  Eastern 
States.  The  population  of  Minnesota  in  1880  was  780,779.  In  June,  1885,  ita 
inhabitants  numbered  1,117,798,  according  to  a  State  census.  If  it  continued  to 
increase  at  the  same  rate  the  -population  last  year  must  have  been  about  1,500,000. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Minnesota  report  that  there  were  in  the 
State  prison,  October  3l8t,  1886,  381  prisoners  ;  October  31st,  1887,  418  prisoners, 
and  October  31st,  1888,  403,  and  that  about  200  cells  were  empty  at  the  date  of 
the  report.  1,627  persons  were  sentenced  to  the  Minneapolis  workhouse  during 
the  year,  of  whom  only  191  were  sentenced  for  more  than  30  days ;  and  2,148  were 
sent  to  the  St.  Paul  workhouse,  of  whom  234  were  sentenced  for  more  than  30 
days  but  only  23  for  more  than  90  days.  In  the  year  1887  2,398  males,  and  116 
females  passed  through  the  gaols  of  the  State,  and  of  these  176  males  were  sent  to 
the  State  prison. 

Comparative  Statement. 

In  ihe  preparation  of  the  following  table  absolute  accuracy  was  found 
impossible,  because  the  criminal  statistics  are  prepared  very  differently  in  the 
countries  named,  even  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  the  reports  are  made  up 
being  different.  But  it  will  be  found  substantially  correct  and  it  will  serve  to 
show  the  relative  condition  of  crime  and  the  relative  proportion  of  criminals  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Ontario 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  later  returns  show  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  that 
the  number  sentenced  to  penal  service  in  Scotland,  was  still  further  reduced  last 
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year :  that  tbia  is  probably  true  of  Ireland  also,  and  that  the  official  reports  of 
Hassachusetts  do  not  furnish  the  information  necessary  for  a  comparison  in 
some  cases.  Our  efforts  to  obtain  full  information  as  to  the  number  of  the  crim- 
inals in  the  state  of  New  York  were  unavailing.  To  the  number  in  the  state 
prisons,  large  as  it  is,  should  be  added  the  number  in  the  reformatory  at  Elmira, 
who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies,  and  the  very  large  number  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries wiio  are  undergoing  sentences  of  more  than  two  years.  In  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  reports,  those  accused  of  larceny  who  are  tried  summarily  are  not 
classed  as  criminals.  In  Ontario,  nearly  all  charged  with  larceny  are  tried 
summarily. 


Kngland 
and 

Wales. 


Population  in  1889 29,016,613 

Total  number  of  personi  convicted  of  offences  of  all  i 
kinds I 


Percentage  of  population 

Total  Dumber  passed  through  the  gaols  during  the  i 
year I 


Percentage  of  population 

Total  number  sent  to  local  prisons  or  gaols  to  under- 
go sentence  during  the  year .*.... 


Percentage  of  population 

Daily  average  in  all  prisons  and  gaols 

Percentage  of  population 

Number  in  all  prisons  at  close  of  the  year. . 

Percentage  of  population 

Number  in  convict  prisons  at  close  of  year. 
Percentage  of  population 


711,894 
2.46 

186,024 
.638 

145,268 

.60 

14,389 

.049 

13,746 

.047 

6,683 

.019 


Scotland. 


3,966,872 

100,971 
.  2.6 

54,297 
1.36 

44,701 

1.12 

2,253 

.066 

2,189 

.067 

423 

.011 


Ireland, 


4,837,313 

182,787 
3.77 

43,148 


40,866 

.84 

2,643 

.063 

2,409 

.049 

578 

.012 


Ontario. 

2,230,000 

22,527 
1.00 

12,631 
.569 

7,692 

.35 

1,688» 

.075 

1,6>« 

.076 

573 


Maasa- 

cbuaettH. 


2,238,943 

68,390 
3.07 


1.71 

34,094 

1.5 

6,006* 

2.69 

6,008 

Nik' 

.268 
585 
.026 


"These  are  the  numbers  in  prison  on  September  30th,  1889. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CRIME. 

The  most  important  of  the  subjects  into  which  the  commissioners  were 
especially  directed  to  enquire  is  "  the  cause  of  crime."  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  commissioners  found  that  the  opinions  of  witnesses'on 
this  subject  were  largely  influenced  by  the  views  which  they  enter- 
tained on  the  great  social  questions  that  have  occupied  public  attention  of 
late  years  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  themselves  placed.  Those 
who  have  had  much  experience  of  life  in  cities  and  large  towns^  expressed 
opinions  very  diflferent  from  those  who  live  in  rural  districts.  Some 
who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  various  reform  movements  were  very  prompt 
and  decided  in  their  expressions  of  opinion.  Men  of  great  experience  who  have 
devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  this  and  kindred  questions,  and  who  have 
done  much  to  lessen  the  number  of  criminals  and  reduce  the  volume  of  crime, 
spoke  with  doubt  and  hesitation  when  questioned  on  this  subject  and  in  most 
eases  expressed  views  differing  widely  from  those  of  the  less  experienced 
enthusiasts. 
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To  understand  folly  the  scope  of  the  enquiry  and  the  meaning  of  the 
SQsweiB  which  are  especially  entitled  to  consideration  we  should  know  what 
those  who  discuss  such  subjects  ref^rd  as  crime. 

Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  a  high  authority,  in  his  history  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England,  published  in  1888,  says,  (vol.  2,  p.  70,)  "  The  only  perfectly  definite 
meaning  which  a  lawyer  can  attach  to  the  word  is  that  of  an  act  or  omission 
punished  by  law."  He  remarks  that "  the  popular  or  moral  conception  adds  to  this 
the  notion  of  moral  guilt  of  a  specially  deep  ana  degrading  kind.  By  a  criminal, 
people  in  general  understand  not  only  a  person  who  is  liable  to  be  punished,  but 
a  person  who  ought  to  be  punished  because  he  has  done  something  at  once  wicked 
and  obviously  injurious  in  a  high  degree  to  the  commonest  interests  of  society. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question  connected  with  the  whole  subject  is  how 
far  these  views  respectively  ought  to  regulate  legislation  on  the  subject  of  crime." 
He  discusses  this  question  and  concludes  that  "  in  the  first  place  criminal  law 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  far  narrower  than  morality.  *  *  It 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  English  legislator  to  enact,  or  of  any  English 
court  to  hold,  that  a  man  could  be  indicted  or  punished  for  ingratitude,  for  hard- 
heartedness,  for  the  absence  of  natural  afiection,  for  habitual  idleness,  for  avarice,, 
sensuality,  pride,  or,  in  a  word,  for  any  vice  whatever  as  such  " 

These  "  vices  "  however,  are  in  many  cases  the  roots  or  germs  of  the  greater 
offences  called  crimes  and  must  be  so  regarded  in  any  enquiry  into  the  causes 
of  crime  meant  to  be  practical. 

Judge  Sanford  M.  Green,  of  Michigan,  who  has  devoted  a  great  part  of  a 
long  life  to  the  study  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  best  means  of  reducing  its 
volume  in  his  work  on  "  Crime,  its  causes,  treatment  and  prevention,"  published 
last  year,  says,  "  Crime  is  said  to  consist  of  those  wrongs  which  the  government 
notices  as  injurious  to  the  public  and  punishes  in  what  is  called  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding in  its  own  name.  A  crime  or  misdemeanour  has  also  been  defined  to  b& 
'  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  a  public  law  forbidding  or  com- 
manding it' "  He  very  properly  resolved,  however,  in  dealing  with  his  subject 
"  not  to  be  limited  to  what  the  laws  treat  as  crime,"  but  to  include  as  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  all  wrongs  committed  against  persons  and  property,  public 
health,  justice,  decency  and  morality  whether  forbidden  by  a  public  law  or  not. 

The  prominent  penologists  of  the  United  States  when  they  use  the  word 
crime  generally  mean  what  are  known  as  felonies  and  when  they  speak  of 
criminals  mean  those  who  have  committed  felonies,  and  in  some  cases  those  also 
who,  although  they  commit  only  such  offences  as  are  called  misdemeanours,  live 
by  preying  upon  society. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  who  is  by  many  regarded  as  a  high  authority,  in  his 
work,  "The  Criminal,"  published  this  year  in  London,  divides  criminals  into 
classes  which  he  characterises  as  political  criminals,  the  victims  of  an  attempt 
by  a  more  or  less  despotic  government  to  preserve  its  own  stability ;  criminals  by 
passion,  men  of  wholesome  birth  and  honest  life  who  under  stress  of  some  great 
unmerited  wrong  have  wrought  justice  for  themselves,  and  who  never  become 
recidivists ;  insane  criminals,  who  being  in  a  condition  of  recognisable  mental 
alienation  perform  some  flagrantly  anti-social  acts  ;  instinctive  criminals,  who 
in  their  fully  developed  form  are  moral  monsters  in  whom  the  absence  of  guiding 
or  inhibiting  social  instincts  is  accompanied  by  unusual  development  of  the 
sensual  and  self-seeking  impulses,  and  occasional  crvminala,  in  whom  the  sensudl 
instincts  need  not  be  stronger  than  usual  and  the  social  elements  though  weaker 
than  usual  need  not  be  absent.  Weakness  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
•ccasional  criminal.    He  succumbs  easily  to  temptation.    Occasional  crime  is  ono- 
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of  the  commonest  forms  of  crime.  The  occasional  critninal,  aided  on  the  one 
hand  by  neglect,  on  the  other  by  the  hot-bed  of  the  prison  often  develops  into 
the  habitual  criminal. 

In  classify  ing  the  worst  criminals  as  instinctive,  Mr.EUisseems  toput  the  theory 
«f  heredity  in  another  form.  He  virtually  states  that  there  are  some  naturally 
more  prone  to  crime  and  more  devoid  of  guiding  and  inhibiting  instincts  than 
the  generality  of  mankind.  This  is  very  different  from  the  doctrine  that  moral 
weakness  and  a  propensity  to  evil  are  the  inheritance  of  all  men.  Mr.  Ellis  quotes 
the  sacred  scriptures  to  prove  that  the  hereditary  characterof  crime  and  the"organic 
penalties  of  natural  law"  were  recognised  by  the  Hebrews :  and  he  quotes  the 
saying  of  Plutarch,  "  that  which  i.s  engendered  is  made  of  the  very  substance  of 
the  generating  being  so  that  he  bears  in  him  something  which  is  very  justly 
punished  or  recompensed  for  him,  for  this  something  is  he,"  to  prove  that  they  were 
recognised  by  other  nations  of  antiquity  ;  but  he  doas  not  go  as  far  as  other 
writers  of  the  same  school,  for  he  says,  (p.  91,)  "  There  are  two  factors  it  must  be 
remembered  in  criminal  heredity  as  we  commonly  use  the  expression.  There  is 
an  element  of  innate  disposition  and  there  Is  the  element  of  contagion  from 
social  environment.  *  *  Practically  it  is  "not  always  possible  to  disen- 
tangle those  two  factors ;  a  bad  home  will  usually  mean  something  bad  in  the 
heredity  of  the  strict  sense.  Frequently  the  one  element  alone,  whether  the 
heredity  or  the  contagion  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  child  in  the  direc- 
tion of  crime."  in  another  passage  he  says,  "  The  influence  of  heredity,  even  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  production  of  criminals,  does  not  always  lie 
in  the  passing  on  of  developed  proclivities.  Sometimes  a  generation  of  criminals 
is  merely  one  stage  in  the  progressive  degeneration  of  a  family.  Sometimes 
crime  seems  to  be  the  method  by  which  the  degenerating  organism  seeks  to 
escape  from  an  insane  taint  of  the  parents."  In  the  Elmira  reformatory  499  or 
13.7  per  cent,  have  been  of  insane  or  epileptic  heredity.  Of  233  prisoners  at 
Auburn,  N.Y.,  23.03  per  cent,  were  clearly  of  neurotic  (insane  epileptic,  etc.,) 
origin ;  in  reality  many  more.  Virgilio  found  that  195  out  of  266  criminals  were 
affected  by  diseases  that  are  usually  hereditary.  Bossi  found  that  of  71  crimiaals, 
5  had  insane  parents,  6  bad  insane  brothers  and  sisters,  and  14  more  distant 
relatives  were  insane.  Kock  found  morbid  inheritance  in  46  per  cent,  of  criminals. 
Marro  found  the  proportion  77  per  cent.,  and  by  taking  into  consideration  a  large 
range  of  abnormal  characters  in  the  parents  the  proportion  of  criminals  with  bad 
heredity  rose  to  90  per  cent.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  parents 
had  died  from  cerebro  spinal  diseases  and  from  phthisis.  Sichard  examiniu|r 
nearly  4,000  German  criminals  in  the  prison  of  which  he  is  director,  found  an 
insane  epileptic  suicidal  and  alcoholic  heredity  in  36.8  per  cent,  of  the  incen- 
diaries ;  in  32.2  per  cent,  of  the  thieves ;  in  28.7  per  cent,  of  the  sexual  offenders. 
Penta  found  amongst  the  parents  of  184  criminals,  only  4 to  5  percent,  who  were 
(luite  healthy.  Mr.  Ellis  cites  amongst  many  others  the  case  of  the  notorious 
Jukes  family  in  fupport  of  his  views.  Margaret  Jukes,  according  to  one  account, 
had  200  descendants  who  were  criminals,  besides  great  numbers  of  idiots, 
drunkards,  lunatics,  paupers  and  prostitutes.  According  to  Mr.  Dry  dale 
the  descendants  of  this  woman  in  seven  generations  numbered  five  hundred 
and  forty  and  169  others  were  related  to  her  by  marriage  or  otherwise.  Of 
all  these  "  '280  were  adult  paupers,  140  were  criminals,  guilty  of  murders, 
thefts,  highway  robberies  and  nearly  every  kind  of  offence  known  in  the  calendar 
of  crime."  Mr.  Ellis  does  not,  however,  go  as  far  as  some  theorists  and  contend 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  save  the  children  of 
criminals  from  a  life  of  crime.  \  Education,  he  admits,  may  do  much ;  not 
indeed  the  mere  intellectual  rudiments  which  have  very  little  influence  in  pre- 
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venting  crime  though  they  may  have  a  distinct  influence  in  aiodifying  its. 
forms,  "  but  an  education  that  is  as  much  physical  and  moral  as  intellectual, 
an  education  that  enables  him  who  has  it  to  play  a  fair  part  in  social  life." 
He  further  says,  "  an  education  must  include  provision  for  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  abnormal  children  We  can  not  catch  our  criminals  too  young. 
Taverni  has  found  that  criminals  in  childhood  are  marked  especially  by  their 
resistance  to  educational  influences.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  detect  such 
refractory  and  abnormal  children  at  the  earliest  period,  to  examine  them  care- 
fully, and  to  insure  that  each  shall  have  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  him."  He 
even  says,  (p.  301,)  that  "  every  society  has  only  the  criminals  it  deserves." 

We  have  quoted  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Ellis  at  much  length,  because  he 
admittedly  expresses  the  views  of  a  large  and  important  section  of  those  who 
make  the  causes  of  crime  a  special  study.  Some  go  much  farther  and  con- 
tend that  those  who  belong  to  families  long  steeped  in  crime  are  absolutely 
irreclaimable.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  commission, 
a  specialist  of  considerable  observation  and  experience,  held  that  the 
tendency  to  crime  is  hereditarj'  as  are  the  formation  of  the  body,  the  cast 
of  features,  the  color  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  hair,  the  tone  of  voice  and  other 
physical  pecularities,  and  that  this  tendency  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  irresistible 
and  ineradicable.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  degeneracy  of  families  manifest- 
ing itself  in  crime  as  Mr.  Ellis  does.  His  theory  was  that  mankind  as  a  whole 
is  steadily  progressing,  that  each  generation  adds  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge  and  thus  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  but  that  some 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  civilization.  These  retain  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  savage  forefathers  and  in  many  respects  bear  strong 
resemblance  to  the  savages  of  our  own  time,  as  in  the  strength  of  their  pas- 
sions, the  want  of  self-control  and  the  weakness  or  absence  of  moral  sense. 
When  asked  to  explain  why  the  children  of  criminals  sometimes  seem  to  lead 
honest,  virtuous  lives,  he  said  that  it  was  but  seeming,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  these  also  would  commit  crime,  although  not  necessarily  such  crimes  as 
their  fathers  or  other  relatives  had  committed.  When  asked  to  explain  why 
ihe  children  of  virtuous  parents  sometimes  become  great  criminals,  he  said 
that  although  the  parents  may  not  have  actually  committed  crime,  it  would  be 
found  on  careful  enquiry  that  some  members  of  the  family,  perhaps  in  a  pre- 
vious generation,  had  been  criminals.  Where  that  is  not  the  case  the  fall  of 
such  persons  must  be  attributed  to  "  atavism,"  by  which  he  meant  that  liability  to 
lapse  into  the  condition  of  the  unimproved  animal  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  best  bred  cattle.  It  was  natural,  that  holding  such  views  this  witne&s  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  repressing  or  reducing  crime  was  to 
shut  up  all  the  criminals,  so  that  they  could  do  no  further  mischief  and  could 
not  propagate  their  kind.  Something  may  be  done  with  the  children  of  criminals 
if  they  were  removed  from  their  evil  environment  at  a  very  early  age  and  very 
carefully  educated,  but  even  when  all  this  was  done,  he  thought,  the  chances  of 
their  becoming  good  men  and  women  were  verj' small.  However,  he  admitted 
that  the  attempt  to  save  them  should  l>e  ma'le. 

Mr.  Vaux,  a  well-known  student  of  criminal  science,  in  the  report  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  for  1887,  p.  118,  saj's, 
"  inherited  crime  cause  and  a  crime  class,  the  result  of  hereditary  taint,  are  already 
demonstrated.  The  statement  given,  (a  statistical  table),  proves  that  many  per- 
sons are  criminals  by  reason  of  transmitted  moral  defects  of  character  peculiar  to 
families  and  traceable  to  transmitted  conditions." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the 
National  Prison  Congress,  after  stating  that  crime  and  the  number  of  criminals 
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in  the  United  States  was  increasing  faster  than  the  population,  expressed  as 
follows  the  views  of  the  section  of  social  reformers  who  hold  such  opinions, 
p.  272. 

"  The  time  is  at  hand  when  society  will  be  compelled  to  take  decided  and 
radical  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  criminal  class  and  against  its  propa- 
gation. They  say,  as  a  matter  of  historical  observation,  that  the  present  civiliza- 
tion in  England  and  America  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
elimination  of  the  vicious  class  of  bad  blood  by  various  violent  processes 
during  several  centuries  in  England.  They  refer  not  so  much  to  war  and  pesti- 
lence which  swept  away  to  some  degree  good  as  well  as  bad  elements  in  society, 
but  to  the  cafiital  laws  against  petty  criminals  and  vagrants.  These  laws  were 
barbarous.  There  was  the  same  death  penalty  for  snaring  a  hare  or  stealing 
a  loaf  of  bread  as  for  taking  a  purse  on  the  highway  with  the  added  ceremony  of 
murdering  its  owner.  England  swarmed  with  merchants  who  weie  all  thieves, 
with  vagabonds  associated  and  classified  in  ranks  and  orders,  idle  law  breakers  of 
every  fanciful  designation.  *  *  England  bristled  w"th  gibbets ;  the  tree 
that  bore  the  most  fruit  in  that  damp  climate  wa-s  the  gallows  tree ;  the  number  of 
executions  was  enormous. 

"  Now  these  barbarous  laws  did  not  repress  crime ;  they  are  believed  by  many 
to  have  increased  it,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  they  did  eliminate  a  vast  amount 
of  bad  blood  from  the  l)ody  politic ;  that  they  did  extirpate  a  great  mass  of 
criminals  root  and  branch  and  prevent  the  propagation  of  their  kind.  So  that 
when  the  severe  laws  which  tended  to  make  the  viciously  inclined  criminal  were 
gradually  repealed  the  new  civilization  had  sensibly  less  of  the  bad  element  to  deal 
with."  For  the  United  States  he  said,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  elimination 
of  desperate  characters,  the  professional  criminals,  the  Apaches  of  our  civilization, 

*  *  who  have  no  occupation  but  to  prey  upon  society  is  much  to  be 
desired.  These  persons  are  not  simply  useless,  *  *  they  are  hostiles- 
enemies  of  the  race.  So  long  as  they  remain  and  propagate  their  kind  they  are 
the  most  expensive  element  in  society  and  the  most  dangerous."  But  he  con- 
cluded, "  I  believe  in  heredity,  that  is  in  the  transmission  of  qualities  and 
appetites  and  traits  and  tendencies,  but  I  do  not  think  we  know  enough  about  it 
to  jnake   it  the  basis  of  legislation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  criminal  class. 

*  *  It  needs  Omniscience  to  tell  who  will  not  become  a  criminal  and  what 
■criminal  is  ab.>*olutely  irreclaimable.  I  think  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  our 
attempt  to  extirpate  criminals  we  must  deal  with  them  as  individual  men  and 
women  and  not  with  classes."  He  proposes  to  put  "  the  professional,  the  deter- 
mined criminals  where  they  can  no  longer  prey  upon  society  and  where  someof  them 

*  •  may  be  reformed  and  to  rescue  children  in  degraded  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  morally  certain  to  become  criminals  or  paupers. 

Judge  Green,  of  Michigan,  who  believes  fully  the  doctrme  of  heredity, 
quotes  Ribot  who  says  that  "the  heredity  of  the  tendencies  to  thieving  is  so 
generally  admitted  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  bring  together  facts  which 
abound  in  eveiy  record  of  judicial  proceedings."  He  quotes  the  same  author  as 
stating  that  "the  passion  known  as  dipsomania  or  alcoholism  is  so  frequently 
transmitted  that  all  are  agreed  in  considering  its  heredity  as  a  rule."  He  also 
quotes  Dr.  Maudsley,  Gall  and  others  in  support  of  his  views,  and  says  that  "con- 
flicting heredities  may  exist  in  families  as  in  the  case  referred  to  by  Gall 
•where  the  one  from  the  mother  was  good,  the  one  from  the  father  was  bad  and 
where  three  out  of  the  five  children  were  condemned  to  severe  and  degrading 
penalties  for  thieving,  and  the  other  two  possessed  the  good  qualities  of  the 
mother  and  lived  correct  lives." 
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Morel,  whom  some  accept  as  an  authority,  regarded  crime  as  one  of  the  forms 
taken  on  by  degeneraticn  in  the  individual  or  the  family,  and  degeneration  he 
defined  aa  "  a  morbid  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of  humanity."  The  causes 
of  degeneration  which  he  recognised  were  "  intoxication,  famines,  social 
environments,  unhealthy  occupations,  poverty,  heredity,  pathological  transforma- 
ation  and  moral  causes."  He  gives  a  chief  place  to  the  manifold  effects  on  the 
children  of  alcoholism  in  the  parents. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  N.  T., 
for  the  year  1890,  it  is  stated  that  in  seventy-six  cases — the  total  number  in  the 
schools  then  being  474 — the  cause  of  commitment  was  "  hereditary  taint." 

Of  those  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  commission  and  who  may 
be  regarded  as  experts,  only  one  held  the  extreme  doctrine  of  heredity.  Some 
thought  it  certain,  others  thought  it  probable,  that  the  children  of  drunkards  and 
of  those  who  lead  a  life  of  crime  would  be  so  physically  or  intellectually  defective, 
that  they  would  yield  to  evil  influences  and  fall  into  vicious  habits  much  more 
readily  than  children  bom  of  honest,  sober  parents.  Some  shared  in  a  va^^e 
way  the  old  and  still  popular  belief  as  to  good  and  bad  stock.  Nearly  all  held 
that  the  children  of  the  worst  criminals  if  removed  in  time  from  the  evil  environ- 
ment and  properly  educated  may  be  saved,  and  that  the  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  crimes  and  criminals  in  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  is  due  to  the 
timely  removal  and  the  judicious  training  of  such  children,  and  not  to  what  Mr. 
Dudley  Warner  calls  the  "  elimination  of  a  vast  amount  of  bad  blood  from  the 
body  politic"  by  numberless  executions  of  criminals. 

Akin  to  the  theory  of  heredity,  and  yet  different  are  the  theories  of  those 
who  assert  on  the  authority  of  prison  statistics  and  the  observations  of  scientific 
men  that  the  proportion  of  epileptics,  of  persons  who  become  insane  or  show 
symptoms  of  an  insane  tendency,  of  the  constitutionally  feeble,  of  the  physically 
defective  and  malformed,  is  much  greater  in  the  population  of  prisons 
than  in  the  population  at  large.  It  is  generally  believed  that  amongst 
habitual  criminals,  and  especially  those  whom  Mr.  £)lis  classes  as  "  instinctive 
criminals,"  the  cranium  narrow  in  front  aoid  large  at  the  back  or  peaked,  the  narrow 
receding  forehead,  beetling  brows,  high  cheek  bones,  large  prominent  ears,  heavy 
lower  jaws,  small  deep  set  eyes,  a  hangdog  scowl  and  restless  uneasy  furtive  glanc&s 
are  frequently  to  be  seen.  The  students  of  criminal  anthropology,  who  are  chiefly 
French  and  Italian,  contend  that  the  tendency  to  crime  is  manifested  even  in  the 
color  of  the  hair  and  of  the  eyes,  the  form  and  position  of  the  nose,  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  chest,  the  condition  of  the  muscles  and  otherwise,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  quotes  Homer's  description  of  Thersites  to  prove  that  even  in  very  early 
times  the  belief  prevailed  that  moral  and  intellectual  faults  and  defects  have 
such  physical  manifestations. 

The  commissioners  of  prisons  for  England  and  Wales,  in  their  report  for 
1890,  say,  "  As  to  the  physical  and  mental  capacity  of  the  frequently  convicted 
prisoners,  seven  governors  consider  them  to  be  of  a  low  and  inferior  type,  either 

Jhysically  or  mentally,  or  both,  and  eight  say  that  they  are  generally  strong 
ealthy  and  intelligent,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  drunkards  and  vagrants 
who  are  either  physically  or  mentally  considered  to  be  of  a  low  standard.  It 
probably  may  be  assumed  with  truth,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners 
whose  frequent  re-convictions  sometimes  cause  remark  have  become  what  they 
are  from  l«d  bringing  up  and  weakness  of  character." 

Any  theory  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  some  are  formed  by  nature 
for  a  life  of  crime  and  must,  no  matter  what  their  education,  be  criminals  if  left 
free  to  act  according  to  their  instincts,  will  not  find  general  acceptance  although 
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it  may  be  true  that  "criminals  present  a  far  larger  proportion  of  anatomical 
abnormalities  than  the  ordinary  European  population.'' 

On  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  subject  and  careful  analysis  of 
the  evidence  taken  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the  enquiry  the  commis- 
sioners are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community 
are: 

The  want  of  'proper  parental  control;  the  Uick  of  good  home  trainiTig  and 
the  baneful  influence  of  bad  homes,  largely  due  to  the  culpable  neglect  and 
indifference  of  parents  and  the  evil  effects  of  drunkenness. 

It  was  the  almost  tiniversal  opinion  of  all  who  gave  testimony  on  this  subject* 
and  this  is  also  the  (minion  of  such  writers  as  we  have  been  able  to  consult,  that 
the  great  majority  oi  criminals  begin  their  career  of  vice  and  crime  at  an  early 
age,  and  that  where  there  are  many  juvenile  offenders  there  will  in  time  be 
many  criminals,  unless  proper  methods  of  prevention  and  reformation  be 
employed. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  during  the  year  1889  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  boys  and  thirty-four  girls  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  taken 
before  the  police  magistrate  in  the  City  of  Toronto  alone,  and  to  know  that  these 
were  not  all  the  children  in  that  city  whose  education  is  neglected  and  whose 
habits  are  vicious.  Boys  and  girls  are  in  all  those  hundreds  or  thousands  of  cases 
allowed  to  go  where  they  please  and  do  as  they  please,  "  to  run  about  the  streets 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,"  as  one  witness  said,  and  to  consort  with 
those  who  have  become  familiar  with  vice  in  all  ia  all  its  aspects. 

In  some  cases  parents  who  allow  their  children  thus  to  run  at  large  are 
incapable  of  exercising  any  control  over  them.  In  other  cases  the  parents  are 
both  compelled  to  work  all  day  in  order  to  maintain  their  families  even  in  the 
most  squalid  surroundings  and,  therefore,  cannot  exercise  the  necessary  super- 
visison  over  their  children.  A  widow  with  a  number  of  small  children,  who 
must  work  from  morning  to  night  away  from  her  wretched  home,  can  do  little 
to  keep  her  little  ones  out  of  temptation.  But  sheer  neglect  and  indifference  are 
in  most  cases  the  cause  of  the  want  of  proper  control  and  training  which  lead  .so 
often  to  such  dreadful  consequences.  When  the  home  influences  are  positively 
bad,  as  in  too  many  instances  they  are ;  when  the  father  is  a  drunkard,  or  worse 
still,  when  both  parents  are  drunkards,  or  are  dishonest ;  when,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  every  lesson  the  child  receives  either  by  precept  or  example  is  a  lesson  in 
Tice  and  crime,  the  whole  life  of  that  child  will  undoubtedly  be  a  life  of  vice 
and  crime  unless  some  outer  influence  for  good  be  employed  in  its  behalf. 

An  eminent  United  States  authority  says :  "  There  is  a  melancholy  tendency 
of  crime  youth  ward.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  inmates  of  our  state  prisons  are 
mere  boys  ranging  from  twenty  years  down,  even  to  the  child  who  has  scarcely 
reachednis  teens." 

Intemperance — di/rectly  and  indirectly — is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  'causes  of  einme,  and  its  effects  are  wholly  evil.  Some  in  their  abhorrence 
of  drunkenness  believe  that  it  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  crime  that  is  com- 
mitted. J  udge  Green  states  as  the  result  of  his  experience  of  many  years  on  the 
Bench  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  crime  committed  is  caused 
by  drunkenness.  Others  allege  that  nine-tenths  of  all  crime  are  due  to  this  cause. 
This  may  be  true  as  to  crimes  of  violence,  but  drunkenness  is  in  many  cases  effect 
rather  than  cause.  An  English  writer  on  criminal  anthropology  says, "  crime  anu 
driuk  are  intimately  bound  together,  although  we  must  beware  of  too  unreservedly 
setting  down  drink  as  the  cause  of  crime.  BoUi  crimeand  drink  are  the  morbid  mani- 
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festations  of  organic  defects  which  for  the  most  part  precede  birth.  The  abuse 
of  alcohol  is  not,  however,  universal  amongst  criminals  at  all  events  when  any 
intellectual  ability  is  required.  It  would  not  do  to  drink  in  our  business  said  a 
criminal  to  Lambroso.  . 

Dr.  R  C.  Wines  says,  the  prevailing  character  of  crime  in  America  is  hard  to 
define.  In  the  south  and  west,  crimes  of  violence :  in  the  north  and  east,  crimes 
of  fraud  are  most  common.  Theft  prevails  everywhere,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  in  Europe.  Crimes  against  property  and  crimes  against  the  person 
are  substantially  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Intemperance  is  a  proximate  cause  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crime  committed  in  America.  Fully  three-fourths 
of  all  the  prisoners  with  whom  I  have  personally  converaed,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  have  admitted  that  they  were  addicted  to  an  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  dram  shop,  I  should  never  have  been  here  "  is  the 
stereotyped  wail  that  issues  from  every  cell  and  swells  in  melancholy  chorus 
through  all  the  corridors  of  our  prisons."  He  once  sent  a  circular  to  the  wardens 
of  all  the  state  prisons  asking  "  whrt  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  connection  between 
strong  drink  and  crime."  The  answers  returned  looked  all  one  way.  J.  W. 
Pollard,  of  Vermont,  did  but  echo  the  general  sentiment  though  he  put  it  more 
sharply  than  most  when  he  said,  "  My  opinion  is,  that  if  intoxicants  were  totally 
eradicated,  the  Vermont  state  prison  would  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
criminals  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ellis,  after  quoting  a  number  of  authorities  to  prove  that  alcoholism  in 
either  of  the  parents  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  ot  crime,  because  of  the 
consequent  degeneracy  of  their  offspring,  says,  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to 
criminality  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  is  sometimes  thought :  alcoholism  is  an 
effect  as  well  as  a  cause.  It  is  part  of  a  vicious  circle.  For  a  well  conditioned 
person  of  wholesome  heredity  to  become  an  inebriate,  is  not  altogether  an  easy 
matter.  It  is  facilitated  by  a  predisposition,  and  alcoholism  becomes  thus  a 
symptom  as  well  as  a  cause  of  degeneratioQ.  The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Cruthers 
"  are  that,"  (1)  inebriety  is  itself  evidence  of  more  or  less  unsoundness :  (2)  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  only  a  sign  of  slow  and  invidious  brain  diseases : 
(3)  when  crime  is  committed  by  inebriates,  the  probability  of  mental  disease  is 
very  strong :  (4)  using  spirits  to  produce  intoxication  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
crime,  is  evidence  of  the  most  dangerous  form  of  reasoning  mania.  The  crime 
and  the  inebriety  are  only  symptoms  of  disease  and  degeneration,  whose  footprints 
can  be  traced  back  from  age  to  age.  "  Dr.  Ellis  adds,"  the  danger  of  alcoholism 
from  the  present  point  view  lies  not  in  any  mysterious  prompting  to  crime  which 
it  giv&s,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  lets  loose  the  individual's  natural 
or  morbid  impulses  whatever  these  may  be. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  evil  tendencies  is  regarded  by  many  of  those 
whose  enquiries  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  question 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  criminals.  The  evidence  goes  far  to 
prove  that  hereditary  taint  in  many  cases  renders  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
resist  the  influence  of  evil  and  unwholesome  environment. 

Idleness,  that  is  a  dislike  for  work,  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  fruitful 
cause  of  crime.  Those  who  are  possessed  of  means  often  become  vicious  and 
profligate  if  they  do  not  engage  in  some  kind  of  business  sufficient  to  afford  them 
occupation ;  and  those  who  possess  little  or  no  means  and  are  unwilling  to  work 
must  cheat  or  steal  to  make  a  living.  It  is  not  poverty,  however,  so  much  as  a 
love  of  idleness  that  causes  them  to  be  dishonest.      Some  anthropologists  tell  us 
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that  many  criminals  are  unable  to  work  because  of  the  condition  of  their  muscles 
and  of  their  nervous  system.  But  they  seem  to  mistake  cause  for  effect.  It  is 
because  they  have  not  been  trained  to  steady  work,  and  because  they  have  in- 
dulged their  evil  passions,  that  the  muscular  and'  nervous  systems  of  criminals 
are  in  such  an  abnormal  condition.  A  large  proportion  of  criminals,  when  enter- 
ing prison  or  penitentiary,  claim  to  be  mechanics,  and  are  so  set  down  ;  but  in 
fact  few  of  them  have  any  other  claim  to  be  classed  as  mechanics  than  that  they 
spent  a  few  weeks  or  days  in  a  work  shop  or  factory  at  some  time.  A  very  large 
proportion  call  themselves  laborers,  which  in  many  cases  means  that  they  never  did 
any  work  they  could  avoid.  Some  good  mechanics  as  well  as  professional  men 
and  others  do  too  often  become  drunkards,  and  in  some  cases  iind  their  way 
to  gaol,  but  comparatively  few  farmers  or  mechanics  become  felons.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  those  convicted  of  crime  that  nearly  all  were  idle  when  arrested  , 
And  few,  if  any,  had  previously  been  steadily  occupied  in  any  kind  of  work. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Winnes  says :  A  desire  to  live  without  work  leads  to  crime 
liere  as  it  does  in  other  countries,  and  this  vicious  indolence  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  late  civil  war.  The  severe  financial  depression  that  has  existed 
throughout  the  whole  country  since  1 873,  *  *  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  swell  the  volume  of  crimes,  both  of  fraud  and  theft,  and  even  of  violence. 
Among  educated  men,  crimes  of  fraud  have  greatly  increased,  and  our  prisons  now 
contain  more  convicts  of  this  class  than  ever  before.  Want  of  a  trade  is  a  permanent 
and  potent  occasion  of  crime.  Three-fourths  of  our  criminals  make  no  pretence 
to  having  acquired  a  trade ;  and  of  the  remainder  more  than  a  moiety  have  done 
so  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree. 

Of  idleness,  as  of  drunkenness,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  cause  or  as  effect.  It  may  certainly  be 
traced  in  many  cases  to  want  of  parental  control  and  of  proper  home  training. 
The  boy  who  is  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  is  not  likely  to  acquire  a  taste  for  steady  employment  afterwards. 

Even  involuntary  idleness  is  too  often  a  cause  of  crime,  and  they  who  do 
«.ny  thing  to  render  employment  irregular,  or  unremunerative,  incur  a  grave 
responsibility.  Young  presons  when  forced  into  idleness  are  exposed  to  many 
temptations,  and  in  some  cases  become  dissipated.  Others  resort  to  the  use  of 
strong  liquors  for  comfort  or  oblivion,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  habit  of  drink- 
ing. Those  of  dishonest  tendencies  are  led,  under  pressure  of  want,  to  commit 
petty  larcenies,  and  find  it  more  difficult  to  restrain  their  evil  propensities  after- 
wards. Those  to  whom  enforced  idleness  is  most  dangerous  are  not,  however, 
those  to  whom  it  brings  suffering  and  want.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston, 
chaplain  of  the  Prison  in  that  district,  made  careful  observation  of  the  effects  of 
such  idleness  in  North  Lancashire  during  the  great  strikes  which  were  so  fre- 
quent toward  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  the  statistics  published  by  him 
prove  conclusively  that  the  increase  in  the  prison  population,  which  accompanied 
those  strikes,  came  from  the  younger  men  who  fell  into  habits  of  dissipation. 

Ignorance  was,  for  many  years,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
crime,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  prison  population  could  not  read  or 
write,  even  imperfectly ;  and  there  are  some  who  attribute  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  criminals  in  Qreat  Britain  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  the  present 
school  system.  Rev.  M.  McG.  Dana,  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
to  visit  British  prisons,  in  his  report,  published  in  1889,  states  that  in  1871  there 
were  11,712  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  1,885  only 
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8,790 ;  although  the  population  of  the  country  had  increased  3,300,000,  and  he 
says: 

"  I  asked  John  Bright,  in  an  interview  I  had  with  him  at  Rochdale,  whether 
this  exceptional  record  was  due  to  the  excellent  prison  system.  He  replied  that 
he  thought  not  altogether,  but  rather  to  the  schools  now  becoming  so  universal, 
to  the  Sunday  schools  whose  moral  influence  is  so  great  on  the  youth,  and  to  the 
augmented  and  able  preventive  work  which  has  visibly  reduced  the  sources  of 
crime." 

Only  those  who  have  some  idea  of  the  profound  depths  of  ignorance  of  all 
things  religious  as  well  as  literary,  in  which  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  Eng- 
land were  sunk,  can  conceive  what  effect  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  very 
many  of  which  religious  instruction  is  given,  in  all  of  which  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  know  something  of  God  and  of  His  goodness,  of  themselves,  and  of  their  duties, 
must  have  had.  The  Rev.  Sir.  Clay,  whose  observations  were  nearly  all  made  in 
Lancashire,  says  in  one  of  his  reports  : 

"  Let  me  present  a  short  summary  of  three  years'  observation — hard,  naked 
statistics,  which  I  will  clothe  in  but  little  commentary.  During  the  period  I  name 
the  performance  of  my  duties  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  1,733  men  and 
boys,  and  387  women  and  girls,  altogether  unable  to  read  ;  with  1,301  men  and 
boys,  and  287  women  and  girls  who  knew  not  the  name  of  the  reigning  soverign  ; 
with  1,290  men  and  boys,  and  293  women  and  girls,  so  incapable  of  receiving 
moral  and  religious  instruction  that  to  speak  to  them  of  virtue,  vice,  iniquity  or 
holiness  was  to  speak  to  them  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  with  1,120  men  and 
boys,  and  257  women  and  girls,  so  destitute  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  Christian 
knowledge — so  untaught  in  religious  forms  and  practices,  that  they  knew  not 
the  name  of  Him  who  died  for  their  sins,  nor  could  they  utter  a  prayer  to  their 
Father  in  Heaven."  In  a  report  quoted  by  Mr.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  stated,  that — "  Of  96  men  tried  for  riot,  etc.,  in  the  Char- 
tist outbreak  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  sixty  were  unable  to  read,  and  thirty-six 
were  ignorant  of  the  Saviour's  name." 

Ignorance  so  dense  never  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  of  all 
who  entered  our  gaols  last  year,  those  who  could  read  and  write  were  fully  75  per 
cent.  But  notwithstanding  our  school  system,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  are  growing  up  utterly  ignorant  of  much  that  good  citizens 
should  know.  It  is  alarming  to  find  that  of  those  who  were  sent  to  gaol,  25  per 
cent,  could  not  even  read  and  write ;  and  much  ignorance,  no  doubt,  prevails 
amongst  the  majority  of  those  who  are  described  as  possessed  of  those  accomplish- 
ments. Such  ignorance,  literary  and  religious,  as  still  exists  in  Ontario,  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  want  of  proper  parental  control,  the  lack 
of  proper  home  training,  and  evil  home  influences. 

The  vnordvnate  eagerness  to  acquire  wealth  or  to  get  money  sufident  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  extravagent  or  the  profligate,  which  prevnils  vn  this  age  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much  crvme.  Mr.  Rutherford  Hayes,  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  address  at  the  Congress  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  held  this  year  at  Cincinnati,  spoke  of  it  as  a  chief  cause.  On 
the  top  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  he  said,  and  apparently  held  in  high  esteem,  are 
men  who  quickly  amassed  large  fortunes  by  means  that  are  at  best  questionable, 
and,  looking  at  these  successful  men,  many  of  those  at  the  bottom  who  are  striving 
to  reach  the  top,  imagine  that  they  may  use  means,  which,  if  more  dangerous, 
can  scarcely  be  regarc^d  as  more  dishonest.  The  desire  to  get  money  without 
hard  work  and  without  self-denial  has  been  strong  in  all  ages. 
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Poverty  is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  crime  as  many  very  poor  persons  lead 
honest,  virtuous  lives,  yet,  especially  in  cities  and  towns,  the  poor  are  often 
compelled  to  find  lodging  in  crowded  lanes  and  courts  and  alleys  in  which  the 
worthless,  the  drunken  and  the  criminal  dwell,  and  though  the  parents  may 
escape  the  contamination  of  the  foul  moral  atmosphere  of  such  placss,  the 
children  whom  they  cannot  confine  to  their  miserable  abodes,  who  must  seek 
amusement  and  recreation  on  the  streets  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  by  which  they  are  constantly  surrounded,  and  to  temptations  to 
which  they  too  often  yield.  Squalid  surroundings,  orphanage  misery,  and  the 
wretched  horn"  life  or  lack  of  home  life  in  great  cities,  are  undoubtedly  fruitful 
sources  of  crime.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  also  that  those  who  are 
crowded  into  dwellings  in  which  the  air  is  always  laden  with  poisonous  exhala- 
tions, and  especially  those  who  work  in  the  wretched  rooms  in  which  the  family 
exist,  suffer  from  nervous  depression,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  and 
frequent  use  of  stimulants,  especially  under  such  circumstances,  leads  almost 
inevitably  to  drunkenness. 

Other  causes  which  act  directly  or  indirectly  in  causing  crime  are  the  ex  - 
posure  of  portable  wares  at  shops  doors  and  on  stands  where  they  .serve  as  strong 
temptations ;  the  want  of  playgrounds  for  boys  where  they  could  indulge  in 
innocent  amusements  under  proper  supervision ;  the  love  of  dress  amongst  girls 
and  their  preference  for  employment  in  shops  and  factories,  even  when  the  wages 
paid  are  scarcely  suflScient  to  prov.de  food  ;  the  general  tendency  to  luxury  and 
extravagance  and  the  desire  "  to  keep  up  .appearances."  Pawn  shops  and 
"  marine  "  stores  in  which  even  children  may  dispose  of  stolen  property,  do 
much  to  foster  crime. 

The  neglect  of  its  duties  by  the  State  and  by  society  in  all  its  other  forms 
of  organization,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  'prevalence  of  vice  and  cnme.  The 
State  has  not  done  its  whole  duty  when  it  has  enacted  that  those  who  commit 
crimes  shall  be  punished,  and  has  provided  police  by  whom  offendei's  and 
criminals  may  be  arrested,  tribunals  before  which  they  may  be  tried,  and  gaols 
in  which  the  penalties  imposed  may  be  exacted.  The  public  arrest  of  a  child, 
his  public  appearance  as  a  culprit  in  a  police  court,  his  imprisonment  in  a  com- 
mon gaol,  where  he  must  associate  with  criminals  of  all  sorts,  are  usually  so  many 
stages  in  his  progress  from  vice  to  crime.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment  not 
infrequently  has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  children  who  have  committed 
merely  some  law-made  offence.  All  this  system  of  dealing  with  criminals 
and  offenders  rests  upon  the  exploded  principle  that  crime  can  be  pi-e- 
vented,  and  criminals  kept  in  check  only  by  deterrent  agencies.  Nor  is  it. 
enough  that  the  State  provides  in  addition,  a  school  system,  the  benefits  of  which 
all  who  choose  and  who  have  the  opportunities  may  share.  Charitable  associ- 
ations make  a  great  mistake  if  they  suppose  that  when  they  provide  food  and 
clothing,  and  fuel  and  shelter  for  all  who  seem  to  be  indigent,  they  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  supplement  the  work  done  by  the  State.  The  example  of  Great 
Britain  proves,  most  conclusively,  that  much  more  can  be  done  by  the  State  and 
by  associarions  to  save  those  who  are  in  danger,  and  to  raise  those  who  have 
fallen  than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  Province.  What  more  can  be  done 
in  this  country  where  the  work  ought  to  be  much  easier  should  be  done.  How 
it  can  best  be  done  is  a  question  which  demands  the  most  serious  consideration. 

Several  American  writers  and  speakers  contend  that  the  inci-eeise  of  crime 
fan  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  immigration.  Those  of  the  criminal 
classes  of  Europe,  who  desire  to  elude  arrest  or  to  escape  from  police  surveillance 
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for  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  foi^otten,  come  to  America,  they  say, 
and  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  convict  prisons  and  reformatories  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  many  are  encouraged  to  emigrate  who,  wb«n 
here,  relapse  into  their  evil  habits.  It  is  even  alleged  that  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  British  criminals  is  due  largely  to  this  systematic,  steady  emigration. 
It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  his  evidence,  that  Mr.  Round,  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience,  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  criminals  who 
infest  New  York,  came  from  Europe,  after  they  had  there  received  their  training 
in  crime.  The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
Minnesota  for  the  year  1889,  expresses  a  similar  view,  and  publishes  statistics  in 
support  of  it,  including  a  comparison  of  the  nativity  of  State  Prison  convicts  in 
eight  States  of  the  Union,  by  percentage.  The  following  are  the  figures  given 
for  the  States,  whose  institutions  we  have  most  carefully  examined : — 


MlOHIOAK. 

Ohio. 

MAMAOHUsam. 

BIRTH  PLACE. 

All 
Inhabitants. 

Convicts. 

AU 
Inhabitants. 

Convicts. 

AU 
Inhabitants. 

Convicts. 

^odinavia 

Germany  and  Austria 

.1 
6.5 
3.3 
9.1 
3.3 
3.4 

.2 
4.8 
4.3 
13.8 
6.5 
2.2 

.1 
6. 
2.6 

.5 
1.6 
1.1 

.3 
3.9 
3.7 
3.4 
3. 
1.2 

.3 

.9 

12.7 

8.7 

3.4 

.» 

.« 

.6 
10  2 

s  s 

England  or  Scotland 

Other  countries 

8.7 

2.S 

Total  Foreign  Bom 

"     Native  Bom 

23.7 
76.3 

31.8 
68.2 

11.8 
88.2 

16.6 
84.5 

24.9 
76.1 

27.8 
72.2 

100 

100 

100            j    100 

100 

100 

These  figures  seem  to  prove  that  the  foreign  ^born,  and  especially  those  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  furnish  a  percentage  of  criminals  much  larger  than  their 
percentage  of  the  whole  population.  But  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion,  we  must 
take  into  account  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  immigrant  population 
than  of  the  native,  have  arrived  at  the  age  when  crimes  may  be  committed. 
It  is  inevitable,  too,  that  of  emigrants  settling  in  cities,  as  English,  Scotch  and 
Irishlargely  do,  the  number  liable  to  fall  in  to  evil  habits  will  be  larger  than  of  thoa* 
who  have  comfortable  homes  and  steady  employment.  Where  emigrants  settle 
chiefly  on  land,  as  the  Germans  and  others  do  in  the  Western  States,  the 
official  returns  show  a  very  different  state  of  things.  The  Minnesota  report, 
from  which  we,  take  those  figures,  states  elsewhere  thiat  children  of  foreign-bom 
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parents  constitute  71.2  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State,  but  form  only 
64  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  institutions,  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion.  Scandinavians  are  25.1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  fur- 
nish only  13  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  institutions.  The  children 
of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Canadian,  are  19.1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
furnish  29.5  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions. 

A  delegate  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  of  Toronto,  who  gave 
evidence,  produced  statistics  of  our  prisons  and  charitable  institutions,  to  prove 
that  of  thoRe  whom  the  Canadian  Government  has  assisted  to  come  to  Canada 
by  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  their  passage,  and  of  the  boys  and  girls  sent  out 
from  British  reformatories  and  houses  of  refuge,  a  considerable  number  belong 
to  the  criminal  classes.  As  in  the  official  statistics  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  inmates  of  prisons,  asylums,  and  other  institutions,  who  have  come 
out  on  "  assisted  passages,"  or  under  the  management  of  the  many  societies  and 
agencies  engaged  in  sending  boys  and  girls  to  this  country,  and  others  ,who  have 
come  from  Europe,  these  figures  only  prove  as  the  statistics  proved  long  be- 
fore assisted  passages  were  thought  of,  that  the  number  of  the  inmates  of 
our  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  who  are  natives  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  proportionately  large.  Yet  the  views  he  put  forward  should  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  consideration. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  boys  and 

?'irls  who,  for  some  years,  have  been  sent  to  this  country  from  Qreat  Britain, 
he  total  number  must  be  very  large.  The  official  reports  state  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  discharged  from  reformatories  who  emigrated  from  the  year  1854i 
to  1888  inclusive,  was  2,990  boys  and  210  girls,  and  from  Industrial  schools 
from  1862  to  1889  inclusive,  1,432  boys  and  324  girls.  The  reports  do  not  state 
the  number  of  these  sent  to  Canada,  but,  no  doubt,  it  was  large.  Boards  of 
Poor  Law  Guardian  have  sometimes  sent  out  children  from  the  work-houses.  Of 
these  we  cannot  find  any  account.  The  numbers  sent  out  by  benevolent  associ- 
ations is  much  larger  than  that  sent  by  the  British  local  authorities.  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo,  in  his  book,  "Something  attempted,  something  done,"  boasts  that  his 
"organized  parties"  had  reached  "a  grand  total  of  2,400  boys  and  girls  to 
Canada  alone,"  up  to  September,  1888,  and  he  has  since  sent  us  other  organized 
parties.  Several  other  agents,  notably  Miss  Rye  and  Miss  McPherson  have  been 
engaged  in  similar  work.  Dr.  Barnado,  whose  evidence  will  be  found  interesting, 
asserted  that  the  boys  he  sends  out  are  carefully  selected  and  are  carefully 
looked  after  when  settled  here,  and  that  a  very  small  number  of  them  have 
turned  out  badly.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  many  of  those  boys 
have  become  criminals,  althotigh  several  witnesses  expressed  unfavourable 
opinions  of  them.  Medical  men  and  others  said  thai  many  of  those  boys  are 
physically  and  intellectually  defective,  and  that  their  coming  to  Canada  should 
not  be  encouraged.  It  may  be  well,  it  was  said,  for  Great  Britain  to  send  them 
to  Canada  and  so  get  rid  of  them.  It  may  be  very  well  for  the  boys  who,  coming 
here,  obtain  release  from  their  former  associations,  and  have  better  opportunitiea 
of  earning  a  good  living  if  they  choose  to  be  honest  and  industrious.  But  it 
cannot  be  good  for  Canada  to  absorb  such  an  element  in  such  large  quantities. 
The  importetion  of  criminals  half  reformed,  or  reformed  only  in  appearance,  of 
imbeciles,  paupers  and  persons  of  defective  physique  or  tainted  with  hereditary 
disease,  must  necessarily  increase  the  number  of  criminals  and  the  volume  of 
crime.  The  evidence  as  to  the  girls  who  are  sent  to  us  by  poor  law  boards, 
school  boards  and  charitable  organizations,  was  much  less  favourable  than  that 
received  conceminn;  the  boys. 
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There  are  some  who,  although  they  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  contend 
that  the  official  reports  are  misleading  and  that  there  has  not  been  a  corres- 
ponding diminution  of  crime.  Lord  Lichfield — quoted  improvingly  by  Mr.  Tallack, 
secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  in  his  recent  work — speaking  at  Stafford  in 
1885,  said  :— 

"Having  carefully  investigared  the  subject  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
statements  so  frequently  made  by  persons  in  authority  as  to  the  decrease  of 
crime  in  the  country  generally.  My  own  investigations  into  this  matter  have  led 
me  to  a  very  different  conclusion  and  that  is,  that  instead  of  crime  being  on  the 
decrease  it  is  on  the  increase.  .  .  Admitting  as  I  do  that  the  figures  in  the 
reports  (official)  are  correct,  yet  the  result  shown  is  to  be  accounted  for  solely  and 
entirely  by  the  very  short  sentences  which  are  now  passed  and  by  the  additional 
fact  that  somewhere  about  a  third  of  the  whole  number  convicted  are  not  sent  to 
prison  at  all.  I  find,  taking  the  whole  number  of  convictions  in  the  year  1861 
and  comparing  it  with  1878,  that  there  were  165,000  persons  fined  for  offences 
against  the  law,  and  in  1883  there  were  431,000  so  fined."  The  official  reports 
show  that  there  was  especially  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  female  pri-soners. 
This  he  admitted  to  be  correct  but,  he  said,  "  the  total  convictions  of  females  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1849  was  25,846  and  in  1883  they  were  47,862.  There 
haa  been  a  large  increase  in  every  description  of  offences  which  represent  dis- 
honesty, and  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  show  if  time  permitted  that  in  many  of 
the  serious  offences  there  is  considerable  increase."  Of  juvenile  offenders  he  said, 
"  Since  1870  there  is  no  record  in  our  judicial  returns  of  the  number  of  the  juve- 
nile offenders  who  are  convicted.  .  .  If  you  take  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  now  fined  or  whipped  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  at  all  you  will  find  that 
the  number  of  juveniles  sent  to  prison  does  not  in  any  way  represent  the  juvenile 
crime  of  the  country.  .  .  Look  at  the  number  that,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
prison,  are  sent  to  the  Industrial  Schools.  Yet  these  numbers  do  not  appear  in 
the  prison  returns ;  just  as  all  those  who  are  fined  or  wHipped  do  not  appear.^ 
The  total  number  of  all  persons  fined  for  larceny  last  year  was  no  less  than  tea 
thousand." 

Canon  Gregory,  whom  Mr.  Tallack  quotes,  says  in  a  paper  puljlished  in  1886  : 
— "  It  is  clear  .  .  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes 
committ'd  or  of  small  offences  during  the  past  fourteen  years  although  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals  captured  by  the  police 
and  possibly  a  great  addition  to  the  stringency  with  which  lesser  offenders  have 
been  brought  to  justice." 

Mr.  Tallack,  who  speaks  of  the  character  of  the  official  returns  as  equivocal 
and  ambiguous,  asserts  that  in  regard  to  certain  serious  crimes  the  statements  of 
Lord  Lichfield  are  well  founded."  For  "  whereas  in  1870  there  were  fifteen  per- 
sons sentenced  to  death  in  England  and  Wales  and  six  executed,  there  were  in 
1886  thirty-five  sentenced  to  death  and  nineteen  executed.  In  1870  there  were 
1,517  suicides  and  2,2*22  in  1886."  He  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nujn- 
ber  of  boys  and  girls  sent  to  reformatories  in  Great  Britain  had  risen  Irom  3,276 
in  18.59  to  6,272  in  1886,  and  the  number  in  certified  industrial  schools  from  480 
in  1861  to  20,ti68  in  1886,  that  the  number  of  adults  committed  for  trial  and 
those  convicted  summarily  rose  in  England  and  Wales  from  103,343  in  1861  to 
165,952  in  1886,  and  in  Scotland  from  17,366  in  1881  to  44,647  in  1886. 

Mr.  Tallack  adds : — "  It  must,  however,  be  thankfully  admitted  that  some 
other  great  crimes  have  materially  diminished  of  late  yeara  in  the  United  King- 

flOID." 
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Juvenile  Offendebs. 

The  commissioners  are  directed  to  make  investigation  of  and  report  upon  any 
"  improved  means  of  providing  and  conducting  industrial  schools "  and  any 
"  improved  means  of  rescuing  destitute  children  from  a  criminal  career,"  which 
may  be  adopted  in  this  Province.  To  these  subjects  they  gkve  the  most  careful 
-consideration,  believing  them  to  be  the  most  important  of  any  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  enquiry. 

Under  the  Mosaic  law  the  Hebrews  were  strictly  enjoined  to  teach  their 
children  the  history  of  their  nation  and  to  train  them  in  the  observance  of  the 
law.  It  is  probable  that  provision  was  made  by  each  tribe  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  orphan  and  destitute  children  who  had  no  near  relatives  or  friends  to 
take  charge  of  them,  as  all  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  property  of  the  tribe. 
From  their  system,  essentially  so  different  from  ours,  we  can  borrow  little  except 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  words  "Therefore  ye  shall  lay  up  thase  my  words 
in  your  hearts  *  *  and  ye  shall  teach  them  to  your  children  speaking  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou 
liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door 
posts  of  thy  house  and  upon  thy  gates."  These  and  the  precept  "  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go  "  are  applicable  to  all  peoples  in  all  ages.  Some  pa^n 
nations  had  high  ideas  of  parental  duties,  and  to  enable  the  father  to  discharge 
those  duties  gave  him  even  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children : 
but  those  nations  either  took  no  thought  of  the  destitute,  the  feeble  and 
the  afflicted  or  regarded  them  as  having  incurred  the  enmity  of  their  gods. 
In  Sparta,  regarded  by  many  as  the  model  republic,  childr'-n  who  at  their 
birth  were  deformed  or  puny  were  cast  into  a  great  pit  to  perish.  In  Rome 
destitute  children  were  treated  as  slaves  or  were  reared  for  the  arena  or  the 
bagnio.  In  this  respect  as  in  all  others  Christianity  wrought  a  great  change. 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  was  a  command  of  wide  significance. 
Chastel,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wines  in  hi^  great  work  on  the  "  State  of  Prisons  and 
of  Child  Saving  Institutions,"  says  that  one  of  the  Apostolic  constitutions  was 
"  Bishops  take  care  of  the  orphans,  so  that  they  want  nothing."  And  deserted, 
destitute  and  exposed  children  were  to  be  cared  for  as  the  orphans.  They  were 
to  receive  primary  education  at  the  hands  of  the  widows  and  consecrated 
maidens.  They  were  to  be  taught  a  trade.  "  They  were  to  be  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  Christ."  Afterwards — probably  even  before  the  persecution  of  Christians 
ceased,  orphan  asylums  and  infant  nurseries  were  established  by  devbut  men  and 
women  who  thus  employed  their  wealth  and  often  took  the  destitute  to  their  own 
houses.  "  Persons  were  sought  who  would  receive  deserted  or  neglected  children 
into  their  families  and  bring  them  up  in  the  faith."  In  all  this  Dr.  Wines  sees 
what  is  now  called  the  boarding  out  system,  and  the  employment  of  such 
agencies  for  the  rescue  of  children  as  even  at  this  day  prove  most  effectual. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Constantine  the  Great  after  his  conversion  was  to  issue  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  kidnapping  of  free  children  and  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
Greatcharitable  institutions,8uch  as  have  become  numerous  in  this  age  itwouldseem 
had  no  existence  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  any  time.  When  the  northern  invasion 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  whatever  care  destitute  or  erring  children  received 
was  bestowed  by  the  Tithing  or  other  petty  community  to  which  they  belonged. 
Aftertheriseof  feudalism  they  were  cared  for  by  the  feudal  lord  who  had  a  sort  of 
property  in  all  born  on  his  lands  and  by  the  religious  houses  which  in  time  grew  up 
in  every  part  of  the  old  world.  Another  great  change  took  place  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  For  many  generations  destitute  children  had  only  such 
care  as  the  Poor  Law  system  provided,  and  juvenile  offenders  were  treated  as 
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criminals.  A  few  of  the  old  charitable  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  escaped 
destruction,  but  these  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  respectable 
families.     For  the  poor  there  remained  only  the  poor  house  and  the  prison. 

The   want  of  somethinn;  better  was  soon  felt.     In  1552  some  citizens  of 
London  petitioned  the  King  to  give  them  the  palace  of  Bridewell  to  lodge  the  poor 
and  to  train  up  children  in  industrious  habits.     Nothing  further  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  this  direction  until  1788  when  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  London 
set  to  work  to  rescue  and  reform  children.     It  gathered  together  a  number  of  the 
children  who  lived  by  begging  and  pilfering,  lodged  them  in  three  plain  rough 
cottages,  making  what  is  now  called   the  family  system  the  basis  of  its  insti- 
tutional life,  and  agriculture  the  chief  occupation  of  its  wards."     In  one  of  their 
earlier  reports  the  society  said,  "  Agriculture  is  the  grand  source  to  which  the 
society  looks  for  employment  for  its  wards.     Agriculture  means  natural  life  and 
is  the  primary  spring  of  health  and  happine&s.     The  design  is  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  comnjon  life,  and  as  the  wards  are  forming  for  the  humble 
station  of  labourers,  it  is  thought  an  important  care  not  to  accustom  them  to 
conveniences  and  indulgences  of  which   they  might  afterwards  severely  feel  the 
want."     In    1805   the  society   was  incorporated  by   Act  of  Parliament.     Then 
it  had  one  department  as  a  prison  school  for  juvenile  convicts  ;» another  was  a 
manufactory  for  the  employment  of  destitute  boys,  and  a  third  was  a  training 
school  for  destitute  girls.     A  society  whose  chief  object  was  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders  was  established  in   London  in  1815.     It  established  a  refuge 
for  juvenile  delinquents  and  its  success  in  dealing  with  those  whom  it  could 
induce  to  go  to  the  refuge  was  satisfactory.     It  also  labored  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  gaol  structure  and  in  the  classification   and  discipline  of  prisons,  and 
especially  by  the  establishment  of  schools  in  them.  After  careful  enquiry  this  society 
"  reached  the  conclusion  that  not  less  than  eight  thousand  boys  in  London  gained 
their  living  by  depredations  on  the  public,"  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
was  constantly  passing  through  the  prisons  ripening  into  atrocious  offenders  and 
on  their  release  industriously  spreading  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  crime." 
The  causes  of  this  enormous  amount  of  juvenile  criminality  they  found  to  be 
homelessness,  parental  neglect,  abnormal  family  relations,  want  of  mental,  moral 
and  religious  education ;  want  of  employment  and  dislike  of  work,  destitution, 
the  corrupting  influence  of  prisons  from  want  of  classification  and  consequent 
defective  discipline,  and  flash  houses  of  drink,  debauchery  and  all   manner  of 
wickedness.     Other  causes  of  a  local  character  also  had  a  pernicious  eflect.     In 
1817  the  magistrates  of  Warwick  established  an  asylum  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders  at  Shelton-on-Dunsmore  near  Birmingham.     This  more  than 
any  of  the  others  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  and  model  of  the  English 
reformatory  school  of  the   present  day.     The  boys  were  employed  chiefly  in 
shoemaking  and  farm  work,  and  although  they  were  nearly  all  very  vicious  when 
.sent  to  this  asylum,  it  was  said  that  "fifty  per  cent,  were  thoroughly  reformed 
and  that  the  percentage  of  reformations  increased  as  the  teachers  gained  experi- 
ence and  the  system  was  improved.    This  continued  to  do  good  work  until  1853. 

In  1830  Captain  Brenton,  a  retired  naval  officer,  as  chief  of  a  small  associa- 
tion, opened  an  industrial  school  for  boy  vagrants  which  soon  grew  to  a  large 
size  and  was  for  a  time  very  successful.  He  preferred  extreme  simplicity  in  his 
mode  of  lodging  and  feeding  the  \n>y».  The  dormitories  were  very  rough.  He 
bought  a  quantity  of  brick  from  old  houses  that  were  torn  down  and  taught  the 
boys  to  build  with  them  a  lou:^  shed  in  which  three  rows  of  hammocks  were 
slung,  and  when  told  that  the  boys  ought  t  >  ha^^o  morn  s')ace,  he  replied,  "  They 
have  more  room  than  the  gallant  fallows  in  llor  Majesty's  navy./     "  Religious 
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and  elementary  instruction,  moral  training,  agricultural  employment  and  removal 
to  new  scenes  and  purer  influences  were  the  leading  ideas  in  his  plan  of  treat- 
ment." Other  associations  and  benevolent  individuals  made  earnest  efforts  to  save 
the  young,  but  these  efforts  proved  insufficient,  because  as  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder 
of  Birmingham  stated,  of  the  want  of  means  and  the  want  of  sufficient  authority. 

Reformatories. 

The  necessity  for  doing  something  more  for  the  reformation  of  juveniles 
than  could  be  done  by  unaided  private  effort  made  itself  felt  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  in  1835  a  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  subject.  As  a  consequence  of  this  a  Government  Reformatory  for  boys  was 
established  at  Parkhurst  (Isle  of  Wight)  in  1838.  This,  with  its  high  walls,  itfr 
bars  and  bolts,  its  cells  and  armed  guards,  was  really  a  prison.  The  boy  usually 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  but  in  some  cases  as  young  as  8  or  9,  was  placed 
in  a  probationary  ward  on  his  arrival  and  kept  there  in  separate  confinement  for 
four  months  or  more.  He  was  not  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
other  boys  during  that  time,  although  he  was  in  the  presence  of  others  for  exer- 
cise, instruction  or  religious  service  about  five  hours  every  day.  He  was  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books  and  vi-sited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment. 
Afterwards  he  was  placed  where  he  could  learn  a  trade  and  converse  and  play 
with  others  under  the  eye  of  a  warder.  The  boys  remained  in  this  institution 
from  two  to  three  years,  and  it  was  alleged  that  "  a  highly  favorable  change  was 
generally  perceptible  in  the  whole  disposition  of  the  boys,"  that  "  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  first  and  second  year,  and  a  still  greater  difference 
between  the  third  and  former  year."  When  their  time  was  completed  the  boys 
were  generally  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  provision  was  made  to  assist  them  in 
finding  employment.  Of  tiiose  sent  to  Western  Australia  it  was  said  about  a 
fifth  turned  out  badly  and  were  very  troublesome,  it  has  been  alleged,  indeed, 
that  the  worst  class  of  convicts  landed  in  that  colony  were  the  Pentonville  and 
Parkhurst  prisoners.  Similar  statements  are  now  made  regarding  the  boys  whom 
the  reformatories  fail  to  reform. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  a  more  general,  earnest  and  effective  system  for  the 
reformation  of  juveniles  was  strengthened  in  Great  Britain  by  the  success  of  the 
efforts  in  that  direction  made  in  other  countries.  Count  Von  der  Ricke  com- 
menced to  do  a  great  work  at  Dusseldorf,  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  1816,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  great  war  which  left  so  many  children  orphan  and  destitute.  In 
1833  Wichem  established  the  Rauhe  Haus  near  Hamburg,  which  has  done 
excellent  service  and  has  been  the  model  of  many  European  reformatories.  The 
most  famous  of  all  such  institutions  was  that  of  Mettrai,  in  France,  founded  and 
conducted  by  M.  Demetz,  who  resigned  a  seat  on  the  bench  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  the  work  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted.  So  great  was  his  success 
that  many  similar  institutions  sprang  into  existence  all  over  France. 

It  was  not  until  1854  that  the  "  Palmerston  Act "  gave  Mie  necessary  author- 
ity to  those  interested  in  the  reformation  of  juveniles  and  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  was  also  so  much  required.  The  importance  of  voluntary  labour  in  this 
great  work  was  recognized.  The  State  did  not  undertake  the  establishment  or 
management  of  reformatories.  The  Act  provided  that  any  number  of  persons- 
may  procure  grounds  and  buildings  suitable  for  a  reformatory  ajid  then  apply  to 
the  secretary  of  State  for  a  license ;  that  this  should  be  granted  when  the  State 
inspector  reported  that  all  necessary  provision  had  been  made  :  and  that  when  the 
license  was  issued  the  officers  appointed  by  the  association  should  have  authority 
to  receive  and  detain  all  juvenile  offenders  committed  to  their  custody  by  the 
courts  and  to  arrest  and  take  back  any  who  escaped.     The  associations  make 
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regulations  for  the  management  of  the  inmates  and  their  employment  which  must 
be  approved  of  by  the  State  authorities,  and  the  reformatories  are  subject  to  regu- 
lar State  inspection.  The  Associations  may,  for  any  good  reason,  refuse  to  receive 
any  of  the  juveniles  sent  to  them  from  the  courts.  For  those  they  receive  the 
State  pays  a  fixed  amount.  In  some  cases  the  government  has  given  old  vessels 
of  war  to  the  managers  of  reformatory  schools  to  be  used  as  training  ships. 

A  similar  Act,  known  as  "  The  Dunlop  Act,"  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  the' 
same  year. 

Only  children  convicted  of  some  offence  are  sent  to  the  reformatories.  Several 
Acta  were  passed  in  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1854.  An  Act  passed  in  1866 
repealed  all  those  and  made  other  provisions  instead.  The  14th  section  of  this 
Act  provide*  that  "  whenever  any  offender  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
jnsticf  s  or  the  magistiate  before  whom  he  is  charged,  is  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  is  convicted  on  indictment  or  in  a  summaiy  manner  of  an  offence  punishable 
irith  penal  .servitude  or  imprisonment  and  is  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  ten  days,  or  for  a  longer  term,  the  court,  justices  or  magistrate  may  also 
sentence  him  to  be  sent  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  imprisonment  to  a  certi- 
fied reformatory  school,  and  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two- 
years  and  not  more  than  five  years." 

But  an  offender  under  the  age  of  ten  years  is  not  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
"unless  he  has  been  previously  charged  with  some  crime  or  offence  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  or  is  sentenced  in  England  by  a  judge  of 
assize  or  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions,  or  in  Scotland  by  a  circuit  court  of 
judiciary  or  sheriff." 

In  choosing  a  certified  reformatory  school "  the  court,  justices  or  magistrate  " 
is  required  "  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  youth- 
fal  offender  belongs,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  a  selection  shall  be  made  of  a  school 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  youthful 
offend  .-r  appears  to  belong."  If  a  mistake  be  made  it  must  be  rectified  on  applica- 
tion by  the  parent,  guardian  or  next  of  kin  made  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
Act^  The  Act  also  provides  that  if  a  juvenile  offender  cannot  for  any  reason  be 
sent  to  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  religious  persuasion  to  which 
he  belongs,  it  shall  be  lawful  (proper  representation  having  been  made)  for  a 
"  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  such  offender  at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the 
day,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  such 
school  for  the  purpose  of  aifordiug  religious  assistance  to  such  offender  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  such  offender  in  the  principles  of  his  religion." 

Section  18  provides,  that  the  managers  of  a  certified  reformatory  school  may* 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  detention 
allotted  to  a  youthful  offender,  by  license  under  their  hands,  permit  him  to  live 
with  any  trustworthy  or  respectable  person  named  in  the  license  willing  to  receive 
and  take  charge  of  him.  "  Such  license  shall  be  in  force  for  only  three  months, 
bat  it  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  managers  see  fit  until  the  offender's  period 
of  detention  has  expired  ;  or  it  may  be  revoked,  and  the  offender  to  whom  it 
related  is  then  required  to  return  to  the  school.  An  offender  escaping  from  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  permitted  to  live  is  treated  as  one  who  has  escaped  from 
the  school.  Section  19  gives  power  to  the  manager  to  apprentice,  with  his  own 
consent,  to  any  trade,  calling  or  service,  although  his  period  of  detention  has  not 
yet  expired,  any  offender  who,  having  been  placed  out  on  license,  has  conducted 
himself  well. 

If  an  offender  sentenced  to  be  detained  in  a  reformatory  school  escapes  ther«' 
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from  he  may  be  apprehended  without  warrant,  and  if  the  managers  of  the  school, 
think  fit  he  may  be  taken  before  any  justice  or  magistrate  having  jurisdiction 
and  on  summary  conviction  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  months  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  terra  be  taken  back 
to  the  reformatory.  But  if  the  managers  so  deteruiine  he  shall,  when  apprehended, 
be  taken  directly  to  the  reformatory. 

Section  24  provides  that  the  government  may  contribute  out  of  money  pro- 
vided by  parliament  such  sum  a-s  the  Seci'etary  of  State  may  recommend  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  any  offender  detained  in  a  ceiiii- 
,fied  reformatory  school. 

Section  2.5  provides  that  the  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  or  any  other 
person  lej^ally  liable  to  maintain  any  youthful  offender  confined  in  a  certified 
reformatory  school  shall,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  contribute  to  his  support  and 
maintenance  therein  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week. 

The  prison  authorities  of  any  county,  city  or  borough  may  contribute  to  the 
erection,  enlargement  or  repairs  <»f  a  reformatory  school  and  to  the  support  of  its 
inmates  and  may  contract  with  the  managers  for  the  reception  and  maintenance 
of  offenders  sentenced  to  detention  in  such  school.  The  cost  of  conveying  an 
offender  to  a  reformatory  and  the  cost  of  "proper  clothing  recjuisite  for  his 
admission"  must  be  borne  by  the  prison. authority  of  the  district  within  which 
he  has  been  last  imprisoned. 

The  total  number  of  reformatory  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  1889,  including 
three  reformatory  ships,  was  fifty-six. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  to  these  schools  during  the  year  1889  was 
1,512,  viz :    In  England,  boys,  1,155  ;  girls,  182.     In  Scotland,  boys,  139 ;  girls,  36. 

The  number  under  detention  on  December  31st,  1889,  was,  boys  5,070,  girls 
870;  total  5,940.  Of  these,  751  boys  and  77  girls  were  living  outside  with 
respectable  persons  under  licen.se;  seven  were  sent  to  prison  and  forty-three 
absconded,  leaving  actually  in  the  schools  at  the  date  of  the  report  4,280  boys  and 
782  girls. 

"  In  Scotland  the  inspector  says  "  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  keep  up  the  girls' 
reformatories.  There  seems  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  magistrates 
to  send  •(iris  to  these  institutions  so  long  as  previous  imprisonment  is  necessary. 
The  same  feeling  is  becoming  strong  in  England  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
provision  of  the  law  which  works  much  evil  and  does  no  good  will  be  repealed. 

Of  the  juveniles  sent  to  these  schools  eleven  boys  were  under  ten  years  of 
age ;  152  boys  and  10  girls  were  from  ten  to  twelve ;  442  boys  and  62  girls  were 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  679  boys  and  166  girls  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 

Five  hundred  and  forty-two  boys  and  195  girls  had  not  been  previously  con- 
victed, sixty-two  boys  and  twenty-four  girls  had  been  previously  convicted  once, 
190  boys  and  seventy  girls  had  been  convicted  twice,  fifty-seven  boys  and  two 
^irls  three  times  and  thirty-three  boys  four  times  and  upwards. 

Of  those  admitted  to  English  reformatories  in  that  year  forty-one  had  lost 
both  parents,  fifty-six  had  been  deserted,  the  parents  of  thirteen  were  in  prison 
and  twenty-eight  were  illegitimate.  Of  those  sent  to  Scotch  reform  itories  four 
had  lost  both  parents  and  had  been  deserted  and  six  were  known  to  be  illegitimate. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  those  reformatories  was 
£118,714,  of  which  £4.775  was  collected  from  parents  in  Englaml,  and  £261 
in  Scotland.  The  average  cost  per  head  was  fcr  boys'  reformat' irie.s  in  Kiigland 
£19  7s  3d  :  in  Scotland  £17  23  Id :  for  girls'  reformatories  in  England  £19  6s.  7d  ; 
in  Scotland  £20  17s.  2d. 

Few  or  none  of  the  reformatories  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  inspector's  report,  are  conducted  on  what  is  called  the  cottage 
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system,  but  then  the  average  number  in  the  schools  was  but  ninety. 
In  one  girls'  school  the  number  was  sixteen,  in  others  it  ranged  from 
twenty-six  to  sixty.  In  one  boys'  school  the  number  was  only  twenty-five,  in 
another  twenty-eight,  in  another  thirty-two  and  in  several  it  was  less  than  sixty.  In 
only  ten  of  the  boys'  schools  in  England  and  in  four  in  Scotland  did  the  number 
exceed  100.  At  the  Red  Hill  school  established  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  long 
before  the  government  lent  any  aid  to  such  institutions  there  were  on  the  day  of 
inspection  300  boys,  exclusive  of  31  on  license,  and  for  these  there  were  five 
separate  houses.  In  one  of  these,  however,  were  fifty-eight  of  the  senior  lads,  in 
another  sixty-one  of  the  juniors. 

The  literary  instruction  given  in  all  the  schools  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is- 
given  in  the  Board  schools.  In  some  there  was  a  class  of  standard  six,  as  it  is  called 
there :  in  all  there  were  classes  of  standard  five  and  of  the  lower  standards.  The 
inspector  examined  them  all  and  his  report  shows  that  they  were,  as  other  schools, 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence  owing  in  most  cases  to  the  difference  in  the  capa- 
city and  character  of  the  teachers,  but  in  some  cases  to  the  character  of  the  pupils. 
On  the  whole  the  literary  work  appears  to  be  well  done  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  industrial  training  varies  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  inspector 
says  "  of  all  the  occupations  for  reformatory  boys  undoubtedly  the  best  is  farm 
work  and  market  gardening,  and  of  the  indoor  work  1  give  the  preference  to  print- 
ing, book  binding.tuming  and  carpentering."  Tailoring  and  8hoemaking,he  says.are 
necessary  occupations  to  supply  the  wante  of  the  schools.  Where  bread  is  baked 
in  any  quantity  the  boys  employed  in  the  bakehouse  can  always  obtain  good  places 
when  they  leave.  The  views  of  the  managers  of  several  of  the  schools  seem  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  inspector  as  farming,  market  gardening  and  fruit  culture  are- 
carried  on  extensively  and  successfully  in  several  of  the  schools.  Take  for 
instance  the  report  of  the  school  at  Carlton,  Bedfordshire.  In  this  school  were 
only  sixty-five  boys  and  yet  besides  the  other  work  on  farm  and  garden  they  had 
five  horses,  fourteen  cows,  six  young  sheep,  thirteen  calves,  seventy  pigs  and 
a  poultry  yard  to  look  after :  they  made  improvements  on  the  farm  roads,  baked 
their  own  bread,  made  and  mended  their  own  clothing  with  the  assistance  of  a 
tailor  who  came  occasionally.  To  help  them  in  all  this  they  are  reported  to  have  had 
only  a  farm  bailiti",  a  labourer  aud  the  labourer's  wife  who  acted  as  dairywoman. 
So  at  Bradwell,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  tailoring,  the  occupation  is  outdoor 
work  in  farm  and  garden  which  fully  occupies  the  boys  there.  "  The  boys  are 
practically  trained  and  well  fitted  for  country  lite."  In  the  Devon  school  at 
Brampton  the  boys,  twenty-four  in  number,  "  are  employed  in  farm  and  garden 
work.  A  tailor  comes  occasionally  to  mend  clothes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
boys.  The  boys  work  out  a  good  deal  amongst  the  neighboring  farmers."  In  other 
schools  classes  work  at  tailoring,  shoemaking  and  caipenter  work,  but  in  most 
cases  agriculture,  the  care  of  stock  and  market  gardening  are  the  chief  emploj'- 
ments  and  in  many  the  boys  go  out  to  work  for  farmers  or  in  gardens.  From 
some  schools  considerable  quantities  of  garden  produce  are  sent  to  the  neljihbour- 
ing  towns  for  sale;  others  have  quantities  of  shoes  to  dispose  of.  Onu  sold  14,000 
pa'rs  of  boots  and  shoes  during  the  year.  In  one,  at  least,  basket  making  is  found 
suitable,  in  another  a  good  deal  is  done  in  the  rope  making  and  twine  spinning 
department.  There  is  a  good  demand  in  some  districts  for  sheep-nets,  wall  and 
fruit  nets.  In  the  training  ships  the  boys  are  taught  sail  making  and  all  that 
pertains  to  a  seaman's  duty. 

In  the  Yorkshire  school  for  Catholic  boys  at  Market  Wighton  in  which  there 
were  215  boys,  printing  and  book-binding  are  carried  on  exten.sively.  Ther3 
were  twenty -six  printers  and  sixteen  book-binders.  During  the  first  six  months 
700,000  copies  of  various  pamphlets  and  books  were  printed,  besides  numbers  of 
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bill  heads  and  other  work.  Knitting  machines  had  also  been  introduced  and 
thirty  boys  are  employed  at  these  :  twenty -four  were  employed  in  the  tailor's  shop, 
eighteen  in  the  shoemaker's,  three  in  the  carpenter's  and  a  large  number  on 
the  farm. 

The  mark  system  has  been  introduced  in  several  of  the  schools,  and  it  appears 
to  have  worked  well.  In  some  the  system  of  grades  also  is  in  operation.  Boys 
who  gain  a  certain  number  of  marks  are  paid  a  small  sum,  the  amount  paid  to  the 
boys  in  the  higher  grades  bein;;  larger  than  what  is  paid  to  the  boys  of  the  lower 
grades.  The  system  of  license  is  carried  out  in  all  the  schools.  We  are  told  of 
the  Castle  Howard  school  in  York  that  the  licensing  system  is  carried  on  with 

freat  care,  cost  and  trouble,  and  re.sults  very  favorably  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
he  boys  on  license  are  under  rejjular  supervision  and  are  in  every  day   corres- 
pondence with  the  school. 

The  girls  receive  a  literary  education  similar  to  that  given  to  the  boys  and 
are  taught  plain  cooking,  laundry  work,  sewing,  knitting  and  general  house  work, 
the  object  being  to  fit  them  for  domestic  service. 

The  Inspector  reports  that  the  conduct  in  the  schools  is  as  good  as  perhaps  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect.  In  some,  discipline  is  much  better  and  the  punish- 
ments are  fewer  than  in  others.  This,  in  most  cases,  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  superior  and  of  the  teachers,  some  lacking  the  power  to  control  and 
influence  which  others  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Indeed  the  moral  condition 
of  the  school  in  which  punishments  were  most  severe  and  most  numerous  was  the 
worst  of  all  reported  upon.  Sometimes  one  or  two  boys  or  girls  excite  others  to 
misconduct  and  cause  much  trouble.  Quarrelling,  fighting,  insubordination,  wilful 
destruction  of  property,  violent  and  obscene  language,  petty  thefts,  indecency  and 
absconding  were  causes  of  more  or  less  punishment  in  nearly  all  the  boys'  schools. 
In  the  girls'  schools  wilfullness,  forwardness,  stubbomess  and  insubordination,  bad 
language  and  petty  thefts  are  the  chief  causes  of  complaint. 

One  of  the  advantages  6f  entrusting  the  care  and  control  of  these  schools  so 
largely  to  voluntary  associations  and  to  denominational  organisations  is  that  much 
care  is  taken  to  provide  employment  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  outer  world 
when  their  period  of  detention  has  expired. 

The  discharges  from  the  reformatory  schools  in  1889  were,  boys,  1,325,  girls, 
236,  total  1,561,  and  these  were  disposed  of  a.s  follows  : — 


Boys. 

GirlB. 

TotaL 

618 

610 

96 

122 

29 

17 

131 
79 
11 

648 

689 

107 

Bdnt  to  sea ■ 

133 

Enlisted   

7 

3 
2 
3 

39 

Dibobftnfed  from  disease 

24 

**        as  inoorriflrable . 

S 

Died ".T!*^  .:::::::::::;; .:::;:::;;;::;;;::::;::: 

18 
16 

30 

Absconded  and  not  recovered 

18 

1325 

236 

1661 

The  numbers  discharged  from  aU  the  reformatories  in  the  years  1885, 1886 
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and  1887  were  3,694  boys  and  715  girls.     Of  these  eighty-four  had  died.     Of 
the  remainder  it  is  stated  that : — 


Of  the  boys : 


2,847  or  about  78  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 
69    "      "        2  "      "  "    doubtful. 

507    "      "       14  "      "  "  •  had  been  convicted. 

201    "      "        6  "      "  "     were  unknown. 

Of  the  girls  that : 

514  or  about  73  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 
73    "      "      10    "      "  "     doubtful. 

48    "      "        7    "      "  "    had  been  convicted. 

66    "      "      10    "      "         "    were  unknown. 

These  are  not  as  good  results  as  are  sometimes  claimed  by  the  managers  of 
reformatoi  it-s  in  other  countries.  It  should  be  remembered  however  that  since 
thecestablishment  of  industrial  schools,  only  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  guilty 
of  some  serious  offence  and  who  bear  bad  reputations  are  sent  to  the  reforma- 
tories, and  that  to  these  are  also  sent  boys  and  gii-ls  who  prove  unmanag«^able  in 
the  industrial  schools.  Mr.  Tallack  says  (p.  352)  "  The  multitudes  of  young  per- 
sons thus  taken  over  by  the  state,  has  often  been  crowded  together  without  due 
■classification,  and  with  a  demoralizing  mixture  of  those  of  tender  years  with 
older  and  vicious  youths.  Hence  the  numerous  outbreaks,  riots  and  incendiarisms 
which  have  taken  place  in  reformatories  and  training  ships.  More  than  a  few  of 
these  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  set  on  fire  by  their  inmates.  Hence  also 
the  frequent  complaints  by  prison  officers,  that  some  of  the  worst  convicts  are 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  such  institutions  " 

The  report  of  Mr.  Inglis,  the  Inspector  from  which  we  have  quoted  so  largely, 
and  which  seems  to  be  candid  and  truthful,  does  not  justify  such  sweeping  charges, 
although  it  does  shew  that  much  in  the  way  of  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
youth  of  Great  Britain  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

Indostrial  Schools. 

It  was  found  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  reformatory  movement 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  for  the  thousands  of  idle,  neglected,  and 
destitute  children  not  yet  convicted  of  any  offence,  who  swarmed  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  all  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  who  if  not  cared  for  would  sooner  or 
later  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  In  London,  ragged  schools  were 
established  and  rendered  much  service.  At  first  they  were  held  on  Sundays 
only.  Afterwards  they  were  held  every  evening,  and  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  and  even  of  the  vicious  were  induced  to  attend  by  having  a  cheap  but  sub- 
stantial meal  furnished  in  the  Refuges  to  all  who  complied  with  the  rules.  Day 
schools  were  subsequently  established.  Personal  cleanliness,  good  order  and 
attention  to  work  only  were  required,  but  in  some  cases  clothing  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  decency  were  provided  by  the  managers.  The  Ragged  School 
Mission  had  166  stations  in  London  in  1857,  Of  these  sixteen  were  Refuges  or 
feeding  schools.  They  had  330  paid,  and  2,139  unpaid  teachers,  and  24,886 
scholars  besides  16,937  who  attended  their  Sunday  schools. 

About  the  year  1840,  Sheriff  Watson  established  in  Aberdeen  what  was 
called  an  Industrial  Feeding  School.  To  this  all  destitute  boys  were  admitted. 
The  scholars  assembled  every  morning  at  seven  in  summer  and  at  eight  in  winter. 
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Tbe  school  waa  opened  by  reading  the  scriptures,  praise  and  prayer,  and  by 
religious  instruction  suited  to  their  years,  after  which  there  was  a  lesson  in  geo- 
graphy or  the  more  ordinary  facts  of  natural  history.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
occupied  in  manual  work,  in  school  work  and  in  recreation.  They  received  three 
substantial  meals  and  returned  to  their  homes  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The 
attendance  was  very  regular,  as  the  boys  who  did  not  attend  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing received  no  breakfast.  A  similar  school  for  destitute  girls  was  afterwards- 
established.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  destitute  and  delinquent  juveniles  was 
adopted  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
England,  and  was  everywhere  remarkably  successful.  Its  great  advantage  was 
that  it  did  not  break  or  weaken  the  fanuly  tie,  that  it  trained  the  children  to 
habits  of  order,  of  industry,  of  self-restraint  and  self-respect  and  did  not  encou- 
rage pauperism  because  every  child  felt  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  earn  what  he 
got. 

What  is  now  called  "  The  Industrial  School  "  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  "  Industrial  Feeding  School."  All  schools  of  this  description  were  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  until  1854.  After  that  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
respecting  them  were  passed.  The  Industrial  School  Act  of  1866  (29  and  30  Vic, 
c.  118),  repealed  all  former  enactments  provided  for  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, management,  and  inspection  of  such  schools  and  enacted  as  to  the  classes- 
of  children  to  be  detained  in  them  as  follows  : 

Sec,  14.  Any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices  or  (in  Scotland)  a  magis- 
trate any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  comes  within  the- 
following  description,  namely  : 

That  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually  or  under  pretext 
of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  anything),  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for 
the  purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms. 

That  is  found  wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviving  paren;)' 
who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment. 

That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves. 

These  provisions  were  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  1880,  section  I 
of  the  Act  43  and  44  Vic,  c  15,  added  : 

"  That  is  lodging,  living,  or  residing  with  common  prostitutes,  or  in  a  hoise 
resided  in  or  frequented  by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution." 

The  justices  or  the  magistrate  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  charge  in  tny 
case  is  well  founded,  send  the  child  to  a  certified  Industrial  School. 

Section  15  of  this  last  Act  provides  that  when  a  child  apparently  under  the 
age  of  twelve  "  is  charged  with  an  oftence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  a  less 
punishment,  but  has  not  been  in  England  convicted  of  felony,  or  in  Scotland  of 
theft,  and  the  child  ought  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices  or  magistrate  (regard 
being  had  to  his  age  and  to  the  circmnstances  of  the  case),  to  be  dealt  with  under 
this  Act,  the  justices  or  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Indus- 
trial School" 

Section  16  provides  that  "  Where  the  parent,  or  step-parent,  or  guardian  of 
a  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  represents  to  two  justices  or 
a  magistrate  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child  and  that  he  desires  tliat  the 
child  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  under  this  Act  the  justices  or  magistrate,  if 
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satisfied  on  enqiiiry  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  the  child  under  this  Act, 
may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School" 

In  like  manner  refractory  work -house  children,  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  may  on  complaint  of  the  guardians  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 

The  distinction  made  between  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  and  those 
under  fourteen  should  be  observed. 

The  order  made  bj'  the  magistrate  or  justices  must  specify  the  time  for  which 
the  child  is  to  be  detained,  not  in  any  case  extending  beyond  the  time  when  the 
child  will  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  must  name  the  school  to  which  he 
is  to  be  sent,  and  the  ju>tices  or  magistrate  "  in  determining  the  scl)ool  must 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  child  belongs,  and 
they  are  if  possible  to  select  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  such  religious 
{.tersaasion,  and  their  order  is  to  specify  such  religious  persuasion."  If  a  mistake 
is  made  in  this  re.spect,  section  20  provides  that  it  shall  be  rectified  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  parent,  step-parent,  guardian  or  nearest  relative,  but  the  application 
must  be  made  before  the  child  has  been  sent  to  such  school  or  within  thirty  days 
after  his  arrival  thereat. 

Section  26  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866,  authorises  the  managers  of 
an  Industrial  School  to  "  permit  a  child  sent  there  under  this  Act  to  lodge  at  the 
dwelling  of  his  parent,  or  of  any  trustworthy  and  respectable  person,  so  that  the 
managers  teach,  train,  clothe  and  feed  the  child  in  the  school  as  if  he  were  lodg- 
ing in  the  school  itself,  and  so  that  they  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  such 
manner  as  he  thinks  fit  to  require  every  instance  in  which  they  exercise  a  discre- 
tion under  this  section." 

Sections  27  and  28  of  that  Act  make  provisions  respecting  the  licensing  of 
children  to  live  with  trustworthy  persons,  and  the  apprenticing  of  children 
similar  to  those  made  by  sections  18  and  19  of  the  Act  relative  to  Reformatory 
Schools. 

The  Industrial  Schools  are  for  the  greater  part  denominational.  In  England 
there  are  46  Industrial  Schools  for  Protestant  boys,  38  for  Protestant  girls  ;  11 
schools  for  Catholic  boys,  and  9  for  Catholic  girls.  In  Scotland  the  Protestants  have 
14  schools  for  boys,  and  11  for  girls ;  the  Catholics  3  for  boys,  and  2  for  girls. 
In  England  there  are  4  schools,  and  in  Scotland  4  in  which  the  detained  are 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  In  the  Edinburgh  schools  of  this  class,  and  indeed,  at 
all  the  others  and  in  the  training-ship  schools  Catholic  teachers  are  employed  for 
the  Catholic  children,  and  proper  regulations  as  to  their  religious  instruction  and 
attendance  at  public  worship  arc  enforced. 

There  are  still  eight  Industrial  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
both  boys  and  girls  are  received.  These  are  called  mixed  schools.  In  some  of  these 
the  boys  atid  girls  use  the  same  .school  rooms  and  dining  halls.  In  others  they 
live  completely  apart.  But  evi;n  the  latter  are  found  objectionable.  The  Inspector 
says  :  "  1  have  never  ceased  to  protest,  as  my  predecessor  did  before  me,  against 
mixed  schools  *  *  •  The  system  of  collecting  boys  and  girls  under  the  same 
roof  and  under  the  same  management  has  broken  down  over  and  over  again,  and 
may  be  expected  to  do  so  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals  as  long  as  such  schools 
exist." 

Section  19  of  this  Act  provides  that  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  while 
enquiry  is  being  made  respecting  a  child  or  respecting  a  school  to  which  he  may 
be  sent  may,  order  the  child  to  lie  taken  to  the  workhouse  or  poorhouse,  or 
where  there  is  no  such  poorhouse  or  it  is  at  an  inconvenient  distance  to  such 
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ofchnr  place,  not  being  a  prison,  as  the  magistrate  thinks  fit,  to  be   detained  there 
at  thij  cost  ot  the  prison  for  any  period  not  exceeding  seven  days. 

A  school  may  not  bo  at  the  same  time  a  cei-tified  Industrial  School  and  a 
certitied  Reformatory  School. 

The  prison  authorities  of  any  county,  city  or  borough,  may  contribute  to  the 
cost  f)f  erecting,  enlarging,  repairing  or  supporting  an  Indu-strial  School.  Children 
not  committed  by  any  court  are  received  in  some  of  those  schools  on  application 
of  the  parents  or  guardians.  While  in  the  schools  they  are  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  institution  and  the  authority  of  its  officers. 

Of  the  Industrial  Schools,  six  were  ebtablished  by  county  authorities,  eight 
including  a  training-ship  school  are  managed  by  school  boards.  All  the  others, 
12.S  in  number,  including  the  schools  of  six  training-ships  were  established 
by  voluntary  associations  by  which  they  are  still  managed. 

The  number  of  children  sent  to  the  Industrial  Schools  during  the  school  year 
1889,  was— boys  S.-tOS,  girls  870,  total  4,278.    The  ages  ot  these  children  were : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

From  6  to    8 

126 

546 

1,337 

1,899 

123 
181 
290 
276 

249 

"      8  "  10   ...                        

727 

"    10  "  12   

1,627 

"    12  "  14   

1,676 

3,408 

870 

4,278 

The  total  number  in  these  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  12,861  boys,  and 
3,983  girls,  total  16,844,  besides  1,057  boys,  and  216  girls,  total  1,273,  who  were 
out  "  on  license." 

Of  3,264  children  sent  to  English  Industrial  Schools,  2,000  were  sent  at  the 
instance  of  school  boards.  Of  these  644  were  sent  by  the  London  Board.  The 
school  boards  which  have  not  schools  of  their  own  or  which,  as  is  the  case  in 
London,  have  not  sufficient  room  in  their  own  schools,  make  arrangements  with 
the  managers  of  association  schools. 

The  total  amount  received  for  the  support  of  Industrial  Schools  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  was  £353,827.  The  government  allowance  was  £186,688 ;  sub- 
scriptions and  legacies  amounted  to  £35,292 ;  payments  from  county  rates  were 
£28,072;  from  borough  rates,  jG28,072  ;  from  school  boards,  £54,122 ;  from  parochial 
authorities,  £1,892  ;  payments  from  voluntary  inmates  were  £3,977,  and  the 
profits  from  the  Industrial  departments,  including  £5,243  hire  of  labour,  was 
£24,234  ;  sundries  are  credited  for  £7.460. 

The  total  amount  received  from  parents  in  England  and  Wales  was 
£10,096  15s.  6d. 
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Tlie  average  cost  of  each  inmate  of  the  schools  was  i 

Boys  schools  in  England,  £17  18s.  lid.;  in  Scotland,  JE13   18s.  8d. 
Girls        "  "  17     58.     2d.;  "  13      7s.  -id. 

Mixed      "  "  14  17s.     8d.;  "  13    10s.  Id. 

The  growth  of  the  Industrial  Schools  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1 864  the 
entire  number  of  children  in  such  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  1,668  ;  in 
1874  it  was  11,509  ;  in  1884,  including  truant  schools,  it  was  19,383;  in  1889,  it 
was  21,059. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  some  of  the  Industrial  Schools  is  small ;  in  one  it  is 
but  14,  in  another  19,  and  in  several  it  is  less  than  60,  but  in  many  the  number 
exceeds  200,  and  in  a  few  is  even  much  larger.  The  "  congregate  "  system  seems 
to  prevail  in  all. 

Of  the  literary  instruction  in  these  and  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  the 
inspector  says  : 

"  I  think  I  may  safely  report  that  in  most  of  our  schools  the  educational  con- 
dition is  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  expected,  consideiing  that  nearly  all  the  children 
come  to  us  in  a  very  ignorant  state,  at  all  ages  from  six  to  sixteen,  many  unable 
to  read  or  write  at  all.  Nearly  all  very  imperfectly.  When  they  come  to  us  they 
have  three  hours  daily  devoted  to  secular  education,  and  with  efficient  teachere  and 
a  sufficient  teaching  staff  a  child  of  ordinary  aptitude  should  be  able  before  he  is  dis- 
charged to  read  so  as  to  understand  and  be  understood,  to  write  a  legible  and 
correctly  spelled  dictation,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  child 
who  can  do  this  may  be  said  to  have  mounted  the  lower  and  more  difficult  steps 
of  the  educational  ladder  and  to  have  been  given  the  power  to  improve  himself 
after  discharge  and  rise  higher  should  he  wish  to  do  so  and  have  it  in  him. 

"  The  education  is  real  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  in  some  schools  we  find  extra 
subjects  taught,  and  where  they  are,  examinations  are  generally  held  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Art  department  •  •  •  but  drawing  should  be  taught  in 
«U  *  *  *  Religious  instruction  is  well  attended  to  in  all  the  schools.  Physical 
training  is  just  as  necessary  as  educational  •  •  *  Two  hours  are  devoted  daily  to 
recreation,  and  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be  spent  in  listless  loitering 
about  the  play-ground,  but  in  active  and  hearty  play.  I  always  recommend  that 
in  selecting  a  teacher  or  official,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  one  who  can 
Join  and  direct  the  boys  in  their  out-door  sports.  Many  of  the  schools  have 
good  cricket  and  foot-ball  clubs:  drill  in  moderation  is  useful  and  especially 
what  is  called  '  setting  up  drill '  and  so  is  the  use  of  the  dumb-bells  and  gjnnn- 
nastic  exercises."  He  recommends  the  general  adoption  of  a  newly  introduced 
musical  drill. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  respecting  the  different  schools,  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  literary  work  done  in  these  schools  and  the  results  do  not  differ 
much  from  the  work  and  results  of  the  Reformatory  Schools,  although  as  there  are 
several  very  young  children  in  the  Industrial  Schools  the  junior  classes  must  be 
comparatively  larger  The  industrial  occupations  also  are  similar.  Wherever  the 
circumstances  permit,  the  boys  are  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, the  care  of  stock, 
market  gardening,  and  fruit  culture ;  but  some  of  the  schools  are  in  or  near  citiex 
and  towns,  and  in  these  the  boys  are  engaged  largely  in  mechanical  industries.  In 
most  cases  the  boys  so  engaged  earn  little,  as  few  have  the  strength  or  skill 
necessary  to  produce  finished  articles.  The  girls  generally  receive  the  training 
necessary  to  render  them  good  domestic  servants  and  good  needlewomen.  The 
conduct  of  the  children  is  generally  better  than  the  conduct  of  those  in  the 
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reformatories,  as  comparatively  few  of  them  were  very  bad  when  sent  to  the 
•choola.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  children  are 
always  innocent.  Some  of  them  are  very  wicked  and  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  offences  committed  are  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same  character  as 
thoae  reported  in  the  Reformatory  Schools. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  special  reports  for  example,  we  find  that  in  the  Stockport 
Industrial  School  for  boys,  in  which  there  were  150  inmates,  the  educational 
work  was  fairly  done.  In  standard  5  there  were  15  boys,  and  the  work  was  fair 
•xcept  in  arithmetic,  in  which  there  were  C  failures ;  in  standard  4  there  were  23, 
and  the  reading  and  spelling  were  very  good,  and  so  on.  Of  the  industrial  training 
it  is  stated  that  the  industrial  activity  is  well  maintained  ;  25  were  employed  in 
tailoring,33  in  shoemaking,34inbru8hmaking.  Good  work  was  done  by  these  classes. 
There  were  smaller  classes  in  the  carpenter  s  and  plumber's  shops.  A  class  was 
engaged  in  making  children's  carriages.  Of  conduct  and  discipline  it  is  stated 
that  no  cause  had  been  given  for  serious  anxiety,  "  the  boys  are  under  good 
influence,  and  "learn  to  control  themselves  in  a  large  degree.  There  was  one 
case  of  theft,  one  of  robbing  in  a  shop,  one  of  absconding,  a  few  cases  of  quarrelling 
and  fighting.    The  boys  were  manly  and  well  behaved." 

Of  the  St.  Nicholas  Catholic  School  for  boys  at  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  it  is 
stated  that  very  few  schools  provide  more  thoroughly  for  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  There  were  45  boys  in  standard  5.  In  that  class  the  reading  was  fair,  but 
capable  of  improvement,  the  spelling  very  good,  the  writing  excellent.  In  arith- 
metic 27  passed,  17  failed.  There  were  35  in  standard  4.  The  other  classes  were 
larger.  The  industrial  training  receives  careful  attention — 39  boys  work  with 
the  tailors:  47  in  shoemaking:  45  in  mat  making;  21  in  the  field  and 
garden.  Others  were  employed  at  knitting,  baking,  and  housework.  The  report  as 
to  conduct  is^  satisfactory ;  yet  there  were  cases  of  theft,  laziness,  disorder, 
wilful  damage,  quarrelling  and  impertinence.  The  report  adds  that  the  boys 
were  well  in  hand,  and  managed  with  much  tact,  special  experience,  and 
wisdom. 

Of  the  Church  Farm  School  at  East  Barnet,  Herts,  which  had  85  boys  of 
whom  64  were  on  the  voluntary  list,  we  are  told  that  education  was  carefully 
attended  to,  that  there  were  22  boys  in  standard  6  whose  work  was  most  credit- 
ably done,  25  in  standard  5,  and  17  in  standard  4.  The  industrial  occupation 
is  chiefly  agriculture  ;  a  farm  of  50  acres  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  the 
garden  is  large.  The  boys  take  care  of  8  milch  cows,  and  of  pigs,  poultry,  etc. 
There  are  also  a  tailoring  class,  and  a  class  that  make  and  mend  boots.  Matuiai 
history  and  the  science  of  agriculture  are  taught  in  the  school.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  superior  school,  and  the  boys  are  said  to  be  generally  good,  yet  there 
were  one  serious  case  of  stabbing  with  a  knife,  one  case  of  gross  immorality,  two 
cases  of  absconding,  and  "  more  cases  of  petty  theft  and  dishonesty  than  is 
desirable." 

The  largest  of  these  schools  is  that  of  the  London  County  Council  at  Feltham, 
in  which  there  were  643  boys  resident  on  the  day  of  inspection.  This  school  is 
•xpensively  conducted,  the  net  cost  per  head  being  £25, 7s.,  Id.  per  annum.  The 
work  of  education,  the  report  says,  was  carefuil}'  and  accurately  done,  35 
boys  had  passed  standard  five,  and  69  were  in  that  class.  In  standard  four,  there 
were  118  •  in  standard  three,  183:  in  standard  two,  181 :  and  in  standard  one,  57. 
Of  the  results  of  the  examination  no  particulars  are  given.  Of  the  industrial 
training  it  is  stated  that  30  boys  were  working  as  tailors,  31  as  shoemakers,  16 
as  carpenters,  9  as  painters,  8  as  smiths,  10  as  bricklayers,  8  as  engineers,  12  as 
•ooks,  11  as  bakers,  80  on  the  farm,  229  in  general  agricultural  employment,  80 
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io  the  seamanship  division,  12  in  the  laundry,  28  as  menders  and  repairers,  24 
as  shirt  and  s<^k  makers,  and  5  were  employed-  in  miscellaneous  worit:.  "  Th© 
technical  instrucrion  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  a  benefit  to  the  boys  themselves." 
The  boys  drill  well,  and  receive  instructions  in  gymnastics.  The  conduct  of  th« 
boys  was  reported  satisfactory.  "  The  boys  were  well  in  hand.  Discipline  is  strictly 
maintained  *  *  '  There  is  little  or  no  insubordination  of  a  serious  character.  But 
a  handful  of  incorrigibles  sometimes  assert  themselves  and  require  to  be  sharply 
dealt  with  ♦  »  •  Some  cases  of  bullying,  defiance  of  officers,  impudence,  petty 
theft,  and  a  few  cases  of  absconding."  , 

In  .some  schools  the  system  of  marks  is  found  to  work  well,  and  boys  can 
earn  from  one  penny  to  two  pence  a  week  by  gaining  marks.  In  several  ther« 
are  good  baruls. 

The  staff  including  principal,  assistant  teachers,  trade  instructors,  farm  in- 
structors, and  all  others,  number  about  one  to  every  twelve  boys:  in  some  case» 
not  more  than  one  to  fifteen. 

Sometimes  a  school  is  exceptionally  bad.  Of  a  boys'  refuge  in  Liverpool  it 
is  said  "  there  has  been  neither  order  nor  discipline  during  the  year.  A  want  of 
proper  authority  and  no  control.  There  have  been  77  cases  of  absconding,  and 
in  6  cases  the  boys  remained  undiscovered.  One  boy  was  sent  to  prison  and  one  to 
a  Reformatory  school  for  theft.  Punishment  has  been  extremely  severe,  and  has 
produced  no  result.  It  is  not  punishment  that  is  wanted,  but  judicious  manage- 
ment, of  which  there  has  been  none." 

The  Cwmherlav/d  one  of  the  six  ships  in  which  boys,  besides  receiving  a 
hterary  education,  and  in  some  cases  learning  a  trade,  are  trained  to  seamanship, 
was  burned  on  the  night  of  February  17th.  There  were  360  boys  on  board  when 
the  fire  broke  out.  It  was  found  on  enquiry  that  the  ship  had  been  set  on  fire, 
and  as  the  doors  were  locked  and  the  keys  concealed,  "  little  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,"  The  crime  was  brought  home  to  five 
boys  who  were  "  handed  over  to  the  civil  powers."  It  would  seem  that  others 
must  have  been  implicated. 

But  althougli  there  was  so  much  misconduct  in  nearly  all  those  schools 
and  although  soveral  of  the  inmates  were  vicious,  many  of  the  children  had 
njt  previous  to  their  commitment  contracte<l  very  bad  habits,  or  had  made  little 
progress  in  vicious  ways.  It  was  to  be  expected  therefore  that  their  record,  when 
sent  out  into  the  world,  would  be  better  than  that  of  the  youths  sent  from  the 
Reformatories.  The  returns  for  the  years  1886-7-8  show  that  the  total  number 
discharged  from  the  Industrial  Schools  was  9,178  boys  and  2,221  girls,  total, 
11,3!)J.  Of  the  boys  168  had  died,  and  of  the  girls  43.  The  remainder  are  classi- 
fied as  follows : — 

Of  the  boys — 

7,550,  or  about  84  per  cent,  weie  doing  well. 
224,        "  3  "  doubtful. 

416,        "  5  "  convicted  or  recommitted. 

820,        "  6  "  unknown. 

Of  the  girls — 

1,80.5,  or  about  83  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 
l.)7,        "  7  "  doubtful. 

29,        "  1  "  convicted  or  recommitted. 

187.        «  9  «  unknown. 
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Much  CAre  seems  to  be  taken  in  providing  employment  for  the  children  wheo 
their  term  of  detention  has  expifed.  The  discharges  from  the  Industrial  schools 
in  1889  were— boys,  3,097 ;  girls,  885  ;  total,  3.982.  They  are  accounted  for  as 
follows  ■ — 


t 

BojB. 

Girl*. 

Total. 

To  MBDloTBkMlt  DF  MI  IIUS .*. •• 

14U 
860 
159 
440 

9e 

43 
85 
51 
22 

its 

246 
27 


IT 

8 
4« 

3 

1949 

1096 

Jmijpn^t^d • 

186 

S*lll  *0  §6* 

440 

BnlUted 

96 

60 

Oommitted  to  Reformatoriai 

Di«d 

58. 
9T 

^hfloosded  not  f  0OOT6rod  

26 

Totftl    

8097 

886 

S982 

In  many  instances  children  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  schools,  after  their 
term  of  detention  has  expired,  until  employment  is  found  for  them  in  suitable 
places.  At  Dundee  there  is  a  Working  Boys'  Home  in  connection  with  an 
industrial  school.  A  number  of  boys  discharged  or  licensed  work  in  the  town 
during  the  day,  and  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  Home  under  the  care  of  a 
superintendent  and  his  wife. 

Tkuant  Schoom. 

Under  the  present  school  law  truancy  became  an  offence  in  Qreat  Britain, 
and  the  establishment  of  truant  schools  was  found  necessary.  There  are  now  ten 
of  these  schools  in  England  under  the  management  of  school  boards.  To  them 
are  sent  children  who,  after  repeated  warnings,  have  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory 
number  of  attendances  at  the  ordinary  day  schools.  The  terms  of  detention  vary 
from  a  few  weeks  on  first  commitment  to  a  few  months  if  the  first  or  subsequent 
committals  have  not  the  desired  effect.  In  some  of  these  schools  drill  is  substituted 
for  play,  and  in  some  every  boy  has  to  undergo  a  limited  period  of  confinement  in 
light  cells.  In  others  there  are  no  cells,  and  some  play  is  peimitted.  The 
Inspector  "  fails  to  see  that  the  more  strictly  managed  schools  can  show  better 
results"  than  the  others.  Of  the  4,130  boys  sent  to.  those  schools  from  the 
time  of  their  establishment  up  to  December  31st,  1889, 

8,606  boys  were  admitted  for  a  second  time. 
1,017  "  "  third  time. 

391  "  "  fourth  time. 

187  "  "  fifth  time  and  upwarda. 
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The  admissions  during  1889  were  1,532  boys,  the  discharges  1,141,  and  the 
number  in  the  schools  on  December  31sfc  was  780.  There  were  3,199  on  liiense. 
The  average  cost  per  head  was  £17  98.  Id.  per  annum,  borne  by  the  government  and 
the  school  boards.  The  average  length  of  detention  was  about  95  days.  Where  there 
are  no  truant  schools  incorrigible  ti-uants  are  sent  to  the  industrial  schools.  It  i» 
suspected  that  in  many  cases  parents  encourage  their  children  to  play  truant  ia 
order  to  be  relieved  of  their  charge.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
enforcing  the  truancy  sections  of  the  school  law,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
worked  great  hardship. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  wrote  t» 
the  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  asking  for  such  a  statement 
of  facts  relating  to  the  public  school  system  of  Great  Britain  as  may  be  of  service 
in  framing  a  system  by  which  the  attendance  at  schools  of  vicious,  idle  and  in- 
different children  could  be  secured.  To  this  Mr.  R.  F.  Phelps,  second  secretary  of 
the  United  States  legation,  replied  in  a  letter  dated  London,  September  '28th, 
1888.  In  this  letter — which  is  published  in  full  in  No.  7  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lative Assembly  papers  of  1889 — Mr.  Phelps  describes  the  passing  and  amend- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  present  English  school  system 
has  been  established.  He  states  that  the  "districts  are  under  the  supervision  of 
a  School  Board,  which  has  entire  control  of  the  schools  in  the  district,  and  ha^ 
power  to  make  by-laws  in  regard  to  attendance  "  ;  and  he  says : 

"  The  children  are  obliged  to  attend  whenever  the  schools  are  in  session,  sub- 
ject to  various  by-laws  which  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  facilitating  their 
employment  in  earning  their  daily  bread.  In  this  connection  is  heard  a  good 
desJ  of  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  compulsory  system.  It  is  argued  that  it  is 
wronf^  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  child  at  school  when  such  attendance  keep» 
him  from  legitimate  employment  by  which  he  is  enabled  materially  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  family,  when  every  little  is  necessary.  There  may  be  some 
foundation  for  complaint  on  this  score  in  certain  cases,  but  this  compulsory  sy.s- 
tem  certainly  keeps  a  vast  number  of  children  employed  who  would  otherwise  be 
idle  and  in  the  streets. 

"  And  then,  too,  there  are  proper  allowances  made  by  means  of  by-laws,  etc., 
for  those  cases  where  the  children  are  absolutely  required  for  work.  For  example, 
there  are  instances,  more  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where  a  child  of 
ten  years  or  upwards  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  of  a  certain  stan- 
dard in  reading,  writing  and  elementary  arithmetic,  can,  during  the  term  of  his 
employment,  attend  school  on  half  time,  say  three  afternoons  a  week.  There  are 
various  laws  of  this  nature  by  which  children  can  attend  school  on  half-time  rules. 

"  The  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  various  districts  is  looked  after  by 
regular  officers  of  the  Education  Department  called  attendance  officers  They 
keep  up  a  continuous  canvass  of  the  district  and  report  the  non-attendance  of  any 
children  to  the  proper  authorities.  This  is  made  tolerably  easy  by  means  of  the 
school  register,  which  is  called  over  every  morning  at  school,  and  so  the  absentees 
are  detected  and  attendance  officers  are  sent  to  hunt  them  up. 

"The  parents  of  the  children  are  held  solely  responsible  for  their  attendance 
at  school,  and  for  neglect  of  their  duty  in  this  respect  they  are  subject  to  a  sum- 
mons before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  on  complaint  made  by  the  local 
authority,  which  may  order  as  follows : 

"  In  the  first  caae  of  non-compliance  if  the  parent  of  the  child  does  not  appear;. 
or  appears  and  fsdls  to  satisfy  the  court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
enfo<'ce  compliance  with  the  order,  the  court  may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
with  costs  five  shillings  ;  but  if  the  parent  satisfies  the  court  that  he  htis  used  all 
reasonable  efforts,  the  court  may,  without  inflicting  a  penalty,  order  the  child  to 
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be  sent  to  a  certified  day  industrial  school.  In  the  second  or  any  subsequent  case 
of  non-compliance  the  court  may  order  the  child  to  bo  sent  to  a  certified  day 
industrial  school,  or  to  a  certified  industritil  school,  and  may  further  in  its  discre- 
tion inflict  any  just  penalty  as  aforesaid  ;  or  for  each  non-compliance  inflict  such 
penalty  without  orderinjj  the  child  to  be  sent  to  ati  industrial  school.  .  .  The 
managers  of  any  industrial  school  to  which  a  child  is  thus  sent  may,  if  they  think 
tit,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  child  is  so  sent,  give 
him  a  license  to  live  out  of  school,  but  the  licenso  shall  be  conditional  upon  the 
child  attending  as  a  day  scholar  in  such  regular  manner  as  is  specified  in  the 
license,  some  such  school  willing  to  receive  him  and  named  in  the  license  and 
being  a  certified  efficient  school.  These  schools  are  under  the  direct  control  ot 
the  government  and  not  subject  to  th"  Educational  Dep.irtment  e.xcept  indirectly. 
If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  th.it  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  any  class 
of  population  in  any  school  district  a  school  in  which  industrial  training,  elemen- 
tary, education,  and  one  or  more  meals  a  day  but  not  lodging  are  provided  for  the 
children,  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  proper  training  and  control  of  the 
children  of  such  class,  he  may  certify  any  such  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
such  population  to  be  a  certified  day  industrial  school. 

"  There  is  one  other  class  of  schools  which  is  designed  expressly  for  truant  boys- 
The  best  sample  of  these  is  Upton  House,  in  London.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Board  for  dealing  with  truants  is  as  follows :  Boys  are  sent  to  Upton  House  by 
the  magistrates,  generally  until  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but 
in  some  cases  for  short  periods  only,  viz. :  for  six  weeks  or  two,  three  or  four 
months.  The  usual  course,  when  the  term  of  detention  is  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period,  is  to  license  the  child  out  at  the  expiration  of  ten  weeks  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  attends  a  certified  efficient  school  regularly.  It  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  the  school  at  which  he  attends  to  send  a  post  card  to 
the  head  office  on  every  Friday  afternoon,  giving  particulars  of  the  boy's  attend- 
ances. If  his  attendance  continues  to  he  satisfactory  for  a  period  of  nine  months, 
application  is  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  boy  may  be  discharged.  If, 
however,  the  teacher's  report  show.s  that  the  boy  has  not  attended  regularly,  an 
officer  is  at  once  sent  to  visit  the  boy's  home,  and  to  warn  the  parents  that  if  the 
boy  does  not  attend  with  regularity  the  license  will  be  revoked.  In  many  cases 
this  warning  is  effectual ;  but  should  the  boy  continue  to  be  irregular  in  his  attend- 
ance his  license  is  revoked  and  he  is  ttiken  back  to  school.  On  this  occasion  his 
f)eriod  of  detention  extends  to  about  three  mouths,  after  which  the  boy  is  again 
icensed  out.  If  his  license  is  revoked  a  second  time  his  next  period  of  detention 
is  still  longer.  It  results  that  boys  are  usually  cured  of  their  habits  of  truancy 
without  any  necessity  of  the  revocation  of  their  licenses ;  but  if,  as  happens  in 
some  few  cases,  three  or  four  revocations  of  a  boy's  license  are  inetfectual,  an  ap- 
plication is  made  for  the  boy's  discharge  and  fresh  proceedings  are  taken  in  order 
that  he  may  be  sent  by  a  magistrate  to  an  ordinary  industrial  school.  These 
facts,"  adds  Mr.  Phelps,  "  I  have  selected  from  the  various  reports  of  the  London 
School  Board  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject." 

Day  Industrial  Schools. 

These  schools  are  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  the  Day  Feeding  Schools, 
estabii-ihed  originally  in  Aberdeen.  The  first  was  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  IS.'»7.  There  are  now fiftcenof  these  schools  in  England.  The  average  attendance 
la^''  ye  ir  was  2,o.>!).  The  Leeis'  School  Board  was  building  a  second  school  of  (hia 
clas*  in  <  me  o'  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  the  town.  A  third  is  to  be  provided.and 
waen  that  has  been  built  some  members  of  the  School  Board  think  that  they  can 
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do  without  the  induBtrial  school.  In  1873  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  reported  that  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  children  sent  to  industrial  schools  "a  much  cheaper  and 
simpler  form  of  institution,  in  fact  a  good  day  feeding  school  with  fair  means  of  in- 
struction and  employment,  would  answer  the  end  in  view  as  well  as  the  present 
•costly  industrial  schools."  The  present  inspector  says  that  experience  has  shown  this 
opinion  to  have  been  well  founded,  and  thinks  that  the  time  will  shortly  come 
when  such  schools  will  form  part  of  every  school  board  system.  Tt  is  remarkable 
that  there  are  but  three  day  industrial  schools  now  in  Scotland,  where  the  idea  of 
such  schools  originated  and  was  first  successfully  carried  out.  These  three, 
'established  by  authority  of  a  special  act  of  parliament,  are  all  in  Glasgow. 

These  day  schools  provide  for  the  control,  and  training  during  the  day  of 
disorderly  or  neglected  "  children  generally  belonging  to  what  has  been  described 
as  the  .Axab  class,"  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the  public,  and  without  taking  them 
away  from  their  homes,  to  which  they  return  in  the  evening.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  rule  that  the  homes  are  poor  rather  than  criminal.  Three 
meals  are  provided — breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  The  schools  are  all 
well  managed.  The  Inspector  says,  "the  results  of  the  examinations  have, 
without  exception,  been  most  satisfactory.  •  *  *  Day  industrial  schools 
are  always  pleasant  schools  to  visit.  The  children  invariably  look  cheerful 
and  seem  anxious  to  do  their  best,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  life  and 
energy  about  them  which  one  sometimes  misses  in  the  more  expensive  schools  of 
detention.  The  clothing  is  none  of  the  best ;  it  Is  the  children's  own,  and  is  con- 
sequently open  to  criticism  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality ;  but  every 
attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness;  baths  are  supplied  in  every  school  and  are 
regularly  used,  and  every  exertion  made  to  induce  the  children  to  keep  themselves 
as  neat  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Much  industrial  work  cannot  be  done,  but 
.some  employment  is  always  found  for  the  boys  in  working  hours,  most  frequently 
in  wood  chopping.  In  one  of  the  Glasgow  schools  the  managers  have  introduced 
brash  making,  and  very  good  work  is  turned  out.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew 
and  knit,  and  some  of  them  help  in  the  kitchen,  house  work  and  lauDdjry." 

The  admissions  in  1889  were  2,075 ;  the  discharges,  1,670. 

The  total  receipts  were  £23,086,  of  which  the  government  contributed  £6,084  ; 
the  school  boards  and  local  authorities,  £11,175  ;  parents,  £2,633,  and  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  £1,091. 

The  average  cost  per  head  was  £9  58.  8d.  in  England,  and  £7  168.  lOd.  in 
Scotland.  Of  this  £3  8s.  7d.  was  for  food  in  England,  and  £3  Is.  lid.  in 
Scotland. 

The  results  after  discharge  from  these  schools  can  not  be  accurately  judged, 
as  the  children  are  more  or  less  lost  sight  of.  But  of  11,697  boys  admitted  from  the 
opening  of  these  schools  in  1877  to  December  31st,  1889,  2()3  were  sent  to  reforma- 
tories at  various  times,  and  1,199  to  industrial  schools.  Of  6,928  girls  so  admitted 
8  were  sent  to  reformatories  and  231  to  industrial  schools. 

These  are  the  schools,  Inspector  Inglis  says,  in  which  school  boards  should 
chiefly  interest  themselves. 

The  Day  Feeding  Schools,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  still  exist  in 
Aberdeen  and  other  cities.  '  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  those  places 
as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  children  to  go  home  at  night,  but  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  as  Mr.  Tallack  ascertained,  is  that  the  results  are,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  Differing  in  this  essentially  from  the  reformatory  and  industrial 
school  systems,  the  Aberdeen  system  carefully  cherished  and  insisted  upon  the 
exercise  of  parental  responsibility,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  providing  lodging 
and  clothes  for  their  offspring  during  the  whole  time  of  their  traming.  *  •  *  In  j, 
letter  addressed  in  1887  to  the  Howard  Association  by  Mr.  P.  Esslemont,  M.P.,  of 
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Aberdeen,  he  remarked  "  The  Day  Feeding  School  system  in  Aberdeen,  instituted 
by  Sheriff  Watson,  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  been  tried  by  experience  and 
proved  to  be  sound  and  singularly  successful.  It  combines  help  to  the  poor  with- 
out breaking  up  the  divine  institution  of  family  life,  that  tie  which  binds 
humanity  together." 

Workhouse  Schools. 

Any  notice  of  the  present  English  system  of  prevention  and  reformation 
would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  state  what  is  done  for  the  pauper  or  workhouse 
children.  The  number  of  children  permanently  resident  in  the  workhouses  of 
England  was  very  large  a  few  years  ago,  and  their  peculiar  characteristies  were 
such  that  the  great  majority  were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  to  make 
their  way  in  the  outer  world.  When  sent  out  many  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who 
lived  by  vice  and  crime,  or  returned  to  the  workhouse  to  live  as  paupers.  Unruly, 
self-willed,  prone  to  violent  outbreaks  they  lacked  self-reliance  and  the  power  of 
thinking  for  themselves.  And  they  numbered  tens  of  thousands.  Those  known 
as  "ins  and  outs"  who  went  to  the  workhouse  frequently  and  remained  but 
a  short  time  at  each  visit  were  deeply  steeped  in  wickedness.  It  became 
evident  that  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  change  the  character  of  these  chil- 
dren for  the  better  and  relieve  th^  ratepayers  from  the  bux'den  of  supporting  a 
class  of  hereditary  paupers.  It  was  decided  that  they  must  be  removed  from  the 
pauperising  and  other  evil  influences  of  the  workhouse  and  schools  were  con- 
structed for  their  reception  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1844 
and  amended  in  1848.  In  a  few  cases  the  cottage  system  was  adopted,  and  with 
results  comparatively  satisfactory.  In  most  cases  large  buildings  were  erected 
by  each  poor  law  union  or  parish,  in  which  case  they  were  called  "separate,"  or  by 
a  number  of  unions  or  parishes,  in  which  case  they  were  called  "  district  schools." 
In  some  of  the  larger  schools  the  number  of  scholars  was  from  500  to  1,000.  In 
one  instance  it  reached  1,800.  The  literary  instruction  was  all  that  could  rea.son- 
ably  be  expected,  and  the  scholars  in  many  cases  were  bright  and  clever.  The 
religious  instruction  and  training  were  also  carefully  attended  to ;  but  the  resrltb 
were  not  satisfactory.  Miss  Florence  Hill,  in  a  late  edition  of  her  book,  "  The 
Children  of  the  State,"  says  (p.p.  56-8):  "  The  want  of  alertness  and  general  capa- 
city and  adaptability  characteristic  of  the  pauper  class  prevails  in  the  big  school 
whether  it  be  in  the  workhouse  or  miles  away.  The  children  accustomed  to  an 
unbroken  routine  become  dull,  apathetic  and  unable  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  different  conditions  or  any  kind  of  change.  .  .  Strangers  indeed,  we  believe, 
are  invarially  pleased  by  the  neatness,  order  and  discipline  which  usually  per- 
vade these  schools — all  good  in  their  way — tending  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps, 
in  some  measure  a  substitute  for  the  bond  of  family  affection ;  but  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  destroy  individuality,  and  limits,  within  which  they  can  be  safely 
employed,  are  soon  reached.  '  By  training  a  child  as  one  in  a  hundred,'  says  Miss 
Hesba  Stretton, '  we  produce  a  machine  and  generally  a  bad  machine.'  Enforced 
uniformity  in  every  detail  of  daily  life,  however  important  or  however  trifling, 
among  creatures  varying  in  mind  as  much  as  in  body,  though  seductive  to  the 
disciplinarian  is  blighting  to  those  subject  to  its  laws.  Undoubtedly  some  mys- 
terious charm  affects  the  beholder  in  witnessing  many  hundreds  of  children 
dressed  alike,  acting  in  unison  and  rendering  instant  obedience  to  the  word  of 
command ;  but  even  amid  the  tears  that  dim  our  eyes  when  their  young  voices 
implicitly  following  a  sign  from  their  teacher  join  in  the  merry  song  or  evening 
hjrmn,  we  are  constrained  to  ask  —  How  will  individuality  of  character  develop 
itself  from  this  complete  subjection  to  the  will  of  others  from  the  routine  of  duty 
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which  leaves  open  no  temptation  to  wrong  and  annihilates  the  choice  of  right  ?" 
The  individual,  says  a  writer,  "  becomes  a  mere  cog  in  an  engine  of  many  wheels, 
whereas  in  real  life  it  has  itself  to  be  a  many  wheeled  engine."  When  they  go 
out  their  want  of  energy,  their  stupidity,  their  inability  to  act  alone,  their  intense 
unreasoning,  unaccountable  obstinacy  and  their  sullenness  are  causes  of  frequent 
complaint.  The  law  at  one  time  required  that  for  two  years  after  they  were 
placed  out  the  relieving  officer  or  chaplain  should  visit  them  frequently  and  learn 
and  record  their  employers'  opinion  of  their  conduct.  The  chief  trouble  of  these 
officers  was  that  the  girls  frequently  disappeared  making  supervision  impossible. 
The  failure  of  those  large  schools  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  boarding  out  sys- 
tem which  had  been  advocated  for  some  time  and  which  has  been  largely  adopted 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Miss  Hill,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
that  system,  maintains  that  wherever  tried  it  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  indigent,  the  desti- 
tute and  the  viciously  inclined,  philanthropic  associations,  such  as  those  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  Dr.  Bamardo,  Miss  Rye  and  Miss  Macpherson,  seem  to 
have  an  ample  field  for  their  operations. 

Probation  Laws. 

The  opinion  that  in  many  cases  better  modes  of  punishing  or  preventing 
offences,  than  imprisonment  may  be  found,  has  gained  much  ground  in  England. 
The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879  not  only  increased  the  powera  conferred 
on  magistrates  by  the  Juvenile  Ofienders  Act  of  1847,  to  dismiss  young  persons 
on  admonition  and  without  imprisonment  in  certain  cases,  but  also  permitted  the 
substitution  of  fines  instead  of  detention  for  various  offences  under  the  Acts  relat- 
ing to  poaching,  vagrancy,  public  health  and  even  to  some  felonies.  The  previous 
scale  of  sentences  for  several  offences  was  also  reduced  by  this  Act  and  it  obviated 
many  imprisonments  of  poor  persons  by  authorising  the  fines  to  be  paid  gradually 
by  instalments.  In  1887  an  Act  was  passed  entitled  in  the  Statute  book,  "  An 
Act  to  permit  the  conditional  release  ot  first  offenders  in  certain  cases  : "  this 
as  is  provided  "  may  be  cited  as  the  Pn^bation  of  First  Offenders'  Act,  1877." 
The  Act  says:  "  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  cases  where  the  refor- 
mation of  persons  convicted  of  first  offences  may  by  reason  of  the  offender's  youth 
or  the  trivial  nature  of  the  offence  be  brought  about  without  imprisonment,  be  it 
enacted,  etc. 

"  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  is  convicted  of  larceny  or  false  pretences  or  any 
other  offence  punishable  with  not  more  than  two  years'  imprisonment  before  any 
court,  and  no  previous  conviction  is  proved  against  him,  if  it  appears  to  the  court 
before  whom  he  is  so  convicted  that  regard  being  had  to  the  youth,  character  and 
antecedents  of  the  offender,  to  the  trivial  nature  of  the  offence  and  to  any  extenu- 
ating circumstances  under  which  the  offence  was  committed,  it  is  expedient  that 
the  offender  be  released  on  probation  of  good  conduct,  the  court  may,  instead  of 
sentencing  him  at  once  to  any  punishment,  direct  that  he  be  released  on  entering 
into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties,  and  during  such  period  as  the  court 
may  direct  to  appear  ajid  receive  judgment  when  called  upon,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behaviour."  Another  section  provides  that 
"  the  court  before  directing  the  release  of  an  offender  under  this  Act  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  offender  or  his  surety  has  a  fixed  place  of  abode  or  regular  occu- 
pation in  the  county  or  place  for  which  the  court  acts  or  in  which  the  offender  is 
likely  to  live  during  the  period  named  for  the  observance  of  the  conditions."  It 
is  not  made  the  duty  of  any  one  in  particular  to  see  that  the  oonditians  are 
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observed,  but  any  court  competent  to  deal  with  the  offender  in  respect  of  his 
original  offence,  if  satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  the  offender  has  failed  to 
observe  any  of  the  conditions  may  issue  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and  after 
due  process  he  may  be  sent  to  receive  judgment  in  the  court  before  which  he  was 
bound  to  appear. 

There  has  scarcely  been  time  to  test  the  efiect  of  the  Act  of  1887,  but  Mr. 
Tallack  says  that  "  these  two  Acts  together,  with  the  collatercd  measures  for  the 
committal  of  delinquent  and  neglected  youth  to  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  have  already  materially  contributed  towards  that  diminution,  both  of 
prisoners  and  of  gaols  in  Qreat  Britain,  which  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  the  age. 
Especially  satisfactory  is  the  approximate  abandonment  of  the  imprisonment  of 
children  in  this  country  of  late  years.  In  proportion  as  the  gaol  has  been  less 
used  than  at  a  former  period,  it  has  been  proved  that  other  ways  of  disposing  of 
offenders  at  once  less  costly  and  less  degrading  have  been  found  practically 
advantageous."     May  this  lesson  be  profitably  pondered. 

Reformatories  in  Ireland. 

The  account  of  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in  Ireland  furnished 
by  the  judicial  and  criminal  statistics  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  reformatory  schools  at  the  end  of  1877 
was — 

Boys.  Girk.  Totol. 

In  school 728  138  936 

On  license 40  2  42 

Betained  in  school  sentence  expired 1  . .  1 

Absconded  sentence  unexpired 12  . .  12 

In  prison 2  2 

781  142  923 

The  total  number  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  was  1,029. 
The  total  number  committed  during  the  year  1887  was  146  boys  and  32 
girls,  total  178,  a  decrease  of  25  as  compcured  with  the  year  previous.  Of  these, 
5  b  >ys  and  2  girls  were  illegitimate  or  deserted ;  or  both  parents  were  destitute 
or  criminal ;  64  boys  and  13  girls  had  both  parents  alive ;  64  boys  and  16  girls 
had  one  parent  dead  and  13  boys  and  1  girl  were  total  orphans. 

Of  the  178  committed  during  the  year,  69  boys  and  13  girls  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  63  boys  and  19  girls  read  imperfectly  and  14  boys  could  read 
and  write  well. 

iTiduatrial  Schools  in  Ireland. 

The  total  number  of  industrial  schools  in  1877  was  69,  being  an  increase  of 
3  as  compared  with  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  children  under  warrant  of  detention  in  those  schools  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was — 

Boys.  Girls.  ToUl. 

In  school 2984  4289  7273 

On  license 2t>7  374  641 

Absconded 11  l  12 

Betained  in  school,  sentence  expired  ....  12  58  65 

3274        4717        7991 
The  65  children  were  by  their  own  consent  retained  until  places  could  be 
found  for  them. 
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29 

36 

214 

365 

171 

335 

161 

356 

106 
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1,311  children  were  placed  in  these  schools  during  1877. 

Boys.         ' 

Under  6  years 7 

6  and  under    8  years 151 

8  and  under  10  years 164 

10  and  under  12  years ■. 206 

12  years  and  upwards 113 

640        671       1311 

The  number  sent  to  these  schools  in  1886,  was  624  boys  and  901  girls 
total  1,526. 

Otheb  European  Systems. 

The  efforts  to  rescue  children  from  vice  and  crime  have  made  great  progress 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  since  the  necessity  for  organizing  those  efforts  and 
strengthening  them  by  the  assistance  of  the  States  has  been  recognised.  Much 
good  was  done  at  various  times  by  individuals  and  by  charitable  associations, 
but  the  want  of  sufficient  means  and  of  sufficient  authority  were  in-  every 
case  insurmountable  obstacles  to  growth  and  to  permanent  success.  The 
establishment  of  the  Eauhe  Haus,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  by  Wichem,  in 
1833,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  modem  system  in  Germany,  and 
all  northern  Europe.  It  was  intended  that  this  "  should  be  not  a  work-house,  or 
an  orphanage,  or  a  place  of  punishment,  or  a  house  of  correction ;  but  an  "  institu- 
tion that  allied  itself  to  the  family,  to  the  gospel,  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  to 
the  first  and  last  thought,  that  is,  to  the  essential  nature  and  work  of  Christi- 
anity." "  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,"  says  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  "  is 
that  of  the  family  and  it  is  the  mother  of  all  those  child-saving  institutions  of 
which  the  number  is  continually  increasing,  that  have  since  been  organized.  Not 
through  the  aggregation  of  the  barracks  (such  was  Wichem's  thought),  but  only 
through  a  society  agreeable  to  nature,  that  is,  the  family  can,  the  life  of  the 
individual  be  normally  developed."  Wichem  opened  the  establishment  with  three 
boys,  in  a  rough  frame  cottage,  in  which  he  and  his  mother  exercised  the  authority 
of  parents,  and  when  the  number  of  inmates  had  increased  to  twelve,  and  others 
sought  admission,  he  did  not  enlarge  that  cottage  but  built  another,  and  as  appli- 
cations for  admission  incre&sed.he  built  yet  others.  He  attached  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  providing  the  best  possible  substitute  for  the  influences  of  family  life 
and  the  better  to  secure  this,  when  the  number  of  boys  became  large  he  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  reli^ous  brotherhood,  who,  devoting  their  lives  chiefly  to  the 
work  exercised,  it  is  said,  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  boys  with  whom 
they  continually  lived  and  worked.  Members  of  this  brotherhood  have  since 
been  invited  to  take  charge  of  prisons  and  reformatories  in  Prussia  and  else- 
where. 

There  are  to-day,  in  Germany,  a  large  number  of  what  perhaps  may  be 
called  private  reformatories,  conducted  on  Wichem's  system.  These  receive  no 
aid  from  the  State.  Such  means  as  they  have  and  such  authority  as  their 
managers  wield  are  derived  from  the  parents  of  the  inmates.  But  the  public 
reformatories  and  refuges  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  except  that 
correctional  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  are  established  by  the  State 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  offenders  according  to  law,  although 
the  punishment  is  varied  according  to  the  crime  committed. 
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We  find,  in  Germany,  Dr.  Wines  says  (p.  693)  hardly  an  institution  in  which 
Protestant  and  Catholic  children  are  mixed ;  in  one  or  two  cases  this  was  tried, 
but  soon  discontinued.  The  average  age  for  the  reception  of  the  inmates  is  from 
eleven  to  twelve,  but  the  younger  will  be  below,  while  the  older  will  be  above 
this  aVerage.  The  general  disposition  is  to  discharge  them  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years. 

Writing  in  1880,  Dr.  Wines  said  that  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain  there 
were  at  that  date  "a  total  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  child-saving  institu- 
tions of  all  the  different  classes  in  the  several  States  composing  the  German 
Empire.  More  than  three  hundred  of  these  have  been  established  since  1848. 
This  rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  memorable  events  of  that  year  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  both  Christians  and  patriots  to  the  perils  of  communism  which 
threatened  to  destroy  all  social  ties." 

The  great  agricultural  colony  at  Mettray  (France)  has  been  much  more 
frequently  spoken  of  than  that  of  the  Bauhe  Hans,  probably  because  of  its 
extraordinary  success.  Demetz,  moved  by  the  forlorn,  hopeless  condition  of  the 
children  who  were  brought  before  him  as  criminals,  resigned  his  seat  as  judge  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunates.  It  is  said  that  he  found  in  the 
Rauhe  Haus  the  model  he  sought.  He  certainly  adopted  the  cottage  system, 
although,  perhaps  through  necessity,  he  placed  from  thirty  to  forty  boys  in  each 
cottage.  In  both  schools  and  in  all  the  institutions  established  on  their  model,  the 
•chief  object  is  to  cultivate  the  personality  of  each  boy,  to  repress,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  extirpate  what  is  evil,  to  draw  out,  cultivate  and  strengthen  what  is 
good:  and  the  chief  means  relied  on  are  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  intimate 
and  affectionate  relations  established  between  each  boy  and  the  person  immedi- 
ately in  charge  of  him.  No  person  is  regarded  as  fit  for  such  a  position  who 
cannot  win  the  confidence  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  boys  entrusted  to  his 
care,  or  who  has  not  the  faculty  of  guiding  the  boys  imperceptibly,  but  firmly 
and  steadily  on  the  way  which  must  surely  lead  to  good  results.  In  both  schools 
the  boys  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  in  several  of  the  schools  founded 
on  their  model,  many  work  at  the  trades  and  occupations  best  suited  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situate.  It  is  said  that  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  received  and  treated  at  Mettray  during  the  first  forty  years 
of  its  life  were  saved  to  themselves  and  to  society.    This  seems  almost  incredible. 

"  The  whole  number  of  establishments  in  France  founded  substantially  on 
tlie  model  of  the  Mettray,  though  scarcely  any  of  them  equalling  it  either  in  the 
completeness  of  its  organization  or  the  splendor  of  its  results,  was,  in  1880,  fifty- 
two,  of  which  thirty -two  were  for  boys  and  twenty  for  girls.  They  are  of  varied 
character,  and  of  course  yield  fruits  differing  both  in  excellence  and  abundance, 
but  all  are  doing  a  good  and  useful  work.  But  these  are  not  the  only  reforma- 
tories and  child-saving  institutions  in  France.  Religious  and  other  organizations 
do  much  good  work  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  government." 
"  Legion,"  says  Dr.  Wines,  "  is  the  name  of  the  associations  and  agencies  employed 
in  this  work,  including  adoption,  maternal  societies,  infant  nurseries,  infant 
schools,  kindergarten  schools,  industrial  schools,  societies  in  aid  of  apprentices, 
apprentice  schools,  legislative  safe-guards  thrown  around  children  employed  in 

factories,  etc Who,  after  this  recital,  will  say  that  the  French  are  a 

frivolous  people  ? " 

The  French  law  holds  that  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  cannot  be 
guilty  of  crime  because  they  are  without  discernment.  But  offenders  acquitted 
for  that  reason  are  sent  to  a  reformatory.  Nearly  all  the  children  entrusted  to 
the  reformatories  have  committed  criminal  acts  or  have  been  acquitted  of  crime 
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because  of  their  age.  The  importance  of  having  industrial  schools  to  which 
children  who  commit  no  serious  offence  may  be  sent  is  felt,  and  efforts  to  supply 
this  want  have  been  made. 

Switzerland  has  nearly  a  hundred  reformatory  institutions,  some  founded  by 
tlie  cantons,  others  by  charitable  associations.  The  number  of  inmates  is'  about 
three  thousand,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  girls.  Belgium  has  four  principal 
institutions  for  juveniles,  two  for  criminals  and  two  for  vagrants  and  children 
viciously  inclined.  Holland  has  a  reformatory  for  boys  on  the  cottage  plan, 
which  is  considered  a  model.  It  is  an  agricultural  colony,  and  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  Mettray,  but  each  cottage  accommodates  only  fifteen  boys.  It  is  alleged 
that  of  the  boys  who  pass  through  this  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  become 
criminals.  Italy  has  four  houses  of  correction  for  young  convicts  who  are  still  in 
their  minority,  and  thirty -three  institutions,  chiefly  private,  for  idlers,  vagrants 
and  youths  admitted,  by  parental  request,  for  correction.  Ten  of  these  are  for 
"girls.  Denmark  has  three  institutions  on  the  model  of  Mettray,  founded  by 
private  benevolence.  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  Finland,  Poland,  Austria  and 
Hungary  have  "  entered  with  zeal  and  energy  upon  the  organization  of  systems 
of  prevention  and  of  reformatory  institutions." 

United  States  Systems, 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  the  first  organized  efforts  for  the  rescue 
or  reformation  of  juveniles  were  made  by  private  associations.  In  1818  an 
association  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  was  established  in  New  York.  This 
afterwards  became  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents.  In  1825 
this  association  obtained  an  old  barracks  standing  near  the  site  on  which  now  stands 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  converted  it  into  a  house  of  refuge,  in  which,  at  the 
opening,  they  placed  nine  squalid  children.  Little  more  was  done  for  some  time. 
Boston  followed  in  1826,  and  Philadelphia  in  1828.  In  1835  a  farm  school  was 
opened  for  orphans  and  poor  children  on  Thompson's  Island  in  Boston  harbour. 
The  State  reform  school  was  established  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1847, 
and  in  1855  the  first  girl's  reformatory  was  founded  at  Lancaster  in  the  same 
State.  This  was  organized  on  the  family  plan.  There  were,  at  first,  three  separ- 
ate houses  with  thirty  girls  in  each,  under  the  control  of  a  matron,  all  under  the 
supervision  of  a  male  superintendent.  "  There  are  now,"  says  Mr.  Gower,  principal 
of  the  Lansing,  Michigan,  reformatory,  "about  fifty  juvenile  reformatories  in  the 
United  States There  are  about  15,000  inmates  in  all  those  institu- 
tions, one-fifth  of  whom  are  girls."     All  but  four  are  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  MAssAeHUSETTS  System. 

Massachusetts  moved  slowly  at  first  in  the  work  of  juvenile  reformation. 
Following  the  example  of  older  countries  she  strove  to  gather  vicious  and  neglected 
and  destitute  juveniles  into  large  institutions  and  she  employed  training  ships  as 
reformatories.  All  this  has  been  essentially  changed.  Mr.  Wrightington,  super- 
intendent of  indoor  poor,  in  his  evidence  before  the  commission  said  "  when 
Massachusetts  was  only  half  its  present  size  we  had  a  reform  school  with  600 
boys,  and  two  school  ships  full.  Now  we  have  got  one  school  and  no  ships,  and 
the  school  has  only  got  one  hundred  and  odd  inmates.  Why  ?  Because  we  have 
attended  upon  the  courts  and  prevented  committals  to  those  institutions.  We 
saw  there  was  no  use  committing  them  to  such  establishments  when  we  could 
put  them  out  to  their  own  homes  on  probation,  or  into  families  with  constant 
surveillance  and  visitation  with  a  provision  that  if  they  are  worthless  they  may 
be  subsequently  recommitted." 
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Probation  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  S3'8tem,  and  it  seems 
remarkable  that  it  was  not  used  when  the  work  of  saving  and  reforming  juveniles 
was  first  undertaken,  and  that  it  is  not  carried  farther  now.  From  the  first 
settlement  of  New  England,  and  for  many  years  after,  each  community  asserted 
and  through  its  selectmen  or  otherwise  exercised,  the  right  of  safe  guarding  its 
morals,  by  watching  closely  and  vigilantly  the  conduct  of  families  and  individ- 
uals and  imposing  severe  penalties  for  offences  of  omission  or  commission.  The 
probation  officer  and  his  assistants  now  discharge  some  of  the  duties  which  the 
selectmen  undertook  even  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago. 

The  law  relating  to  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  provides  that  the 
aldermen  of  any  city  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town  may  estjiblish  the  office  of 
probation  officer  and  fix  the  salary.  The  mode  of  appointment  is  prescribed  and 
the  powers  of  police  officers  are  conferred  on  the  person  so  appointed.  It  is  pro- 
vided that : 

"  Such  probation  officer  shall  carefully  inquire  into  the  character  and  offence 
of  every  person  arrested  for  crime  in  his  city  and  town  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  accused  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform  without  pun- 
ishment and  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

"  Such  probation  officer,  if  satisfied  upon  investigation  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  and  of  the  accused  would  oe  subserved  by  placing  him  upon  pro- 
bation, shall  recommend  the  same  to  the  court,  and  the  court  may  permit  the 
accused  to  be  placed  upon  probation  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  best  having 
regard  to  his  reformation. 

"The  person  thus  released  shall  be  furnished  with  a  written  statement  of  the 
terms  of  his  probation,  and  the  probation  officer  shall  keep  a  record  of  th^  same, 
and  of  his  conduct  during  said  probation." 

The  mayor  said  aldermen  of  Boston  may  appoint  two  additional  officers  and 
the  duties  of  each  probation  officer  in  that  city  are  thus  prescribed  : 

"  He  shall  attend  the  sessions  of  the  courts  held  within  the  said  county 
(Suffolk)  for  criminal  business,  investigate  the  cases  of  persons  accused  or  con- 
victed of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  recommend  to  the  courts  the  placing  on 
probation  of  such  persons  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform  without  pun- 
ishment. He  shall  have  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  police,  and 
be  under  his  general  control.  .  .  He  shall  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  visit  the 
offenders  placed  on  probation  by  the  court  at  his  suggestion,  and  render  such 
assistance  and  encouragement  as  will  tend  to  prevent  their  again  offending.  Any 
person  placed  upon  probation  on  his  recommendation  may  be  rearrested  by  him  upon 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  police  without  further  warrant  and  again 
brought  before  the  court,  and  the  court  may  thereupon  proceed  to  sentence  or 
may  make  any  other  lawful  disposition  of  the  case." 

It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  every  probation  officer  to  inform  the  court  as 
far  as  is  possible  whether  a  person  upon  trial  has  been  previously  convicted  of 
any  crime. 

"  Every  probation  officer  shall  make  a  return  to  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons 
monthly,  showing  the  name,  «ige,  sex  and  offence  of  each  person  placed  upon 
probation  on  his  recommendation  with  such  other  particulars  as  they  may  require 
and  the  result  in  each  case  when  completed. 

"  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  authorize  a  probation  officer  to  in- 
terfere with  any  of  the  duties  required  of  the  visiting  officer  of  the  board  of 
lunacy  and  charity,  under  the  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  juvenile  offenders." 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  that  complaint  may  be  heard  against  any 
boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  but  no  "court  or  magistrate 
shall  commit  an.y  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  a  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
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to  the  house  of  industry  of  the  city  of  Boston  or  to  the  State  workhouse  in 
default  of  bail  or  for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs,  but  to  the  custody  of  the  State 
Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charities."  They  provide  also  that  "police.district  and  muni- 
cipal courts  shall  try  juvenile  offenders  separate  and  apart  from  the  trial  of  other 
criminal  cases  at  suitable  times  to  be  designated  therefor  by  said  courts,  to  be 
called  the  session  for  juvenile  offenders,  of  which  session  a  separate  record  and 
docket  shall  bo  kept." 

"  When  any  such  boy  or  girl  is  so  brought  on  such  complaint     .     .     a  sum- 
mons shall  be  issued  to  the  father  of  the  boy  or  girl  if  living  and  resident  within 
the  place  where  the  boy  or  girl  was  found     .     .     and  if  not  then  to  the  mother 
.     .     or  the  lawful  guardian    .     .    or  the  person  with  whom  the  child  resides. 

If  the  court  or  magistrate  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  boy  or  girl  should  be 
sent  to  a  public  institution  or  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  should  the  complaint  be  sustained  by  evidence,  notice  shall 
be  given  in  writing  to  the  said  board  which  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate the  case,  attend  the  trial  and  protect  the  iritere»t  of  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  the  child. 

"  The  court  or  magistrate  .  .  upon  request  of  the  State  Board  may  auth- 
orise said  Board  to  take  and  indenture  or  place  in  charge  of  any  person  or  in  the 
State  primary  school,  or  if  he  or  she  grow  unmanageable  to  commit  to  the 
reform  industrial  school  such  boy  or  girl  till  he  or  she  attains  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  for  any  less  time.  And  said  board  may  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  boy  or  girl  so  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of  a  person  in 
whole  or  in  part  at  a  cost  to  the  State  not  exceeding  the  average  cost  of  the 
support  of  children  at  the  State  primary  school." 

The  agent  of  the  board,  or  the  probation  oflScer  as  he  is  generally  called, 
makes  careful  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  child  and  the  character  of  its  parents,  and  if  the  charges  made 
be  proved,  the  court  is  usually  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  officer.    If  the  parents 
are  not  dissolute  or  of  bad  character  generally,  the  child  is  usually  placed  on  pro- 
bation with  them,  with  the  understanding  that  strict  watch  will  be  kept  and  if 
they  fail  in  their  duty,  or  the  child  prove  uncontrollable,  he  will  be  taken  from 
them  and  placed  elsewhere  or  sent  to  an  institution.     If  the  officer  report  that 
the  parents  are  unfit  to  take  charge  of  the  child,  the  board  is  authorised  to  place 
him  with  respectable  persons  willing  to  receive  him  on  thg  terms  prescribed  by 
law  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  board.     Only  when  the  child  has  committed 
some  serious  offence  or  is  known  to  be  of  depraved  habits  is  he  sent  to  the  Reform- 
atory or  Industrial  School,  at  Westborough.     From  that  he  is  sent  out  by  the 
trustees  as  soon  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  training  and  instruction  have  rendered 
it  safe,  and  a  suitable  place  can  be  found  for  him.     Girls  who  are  unfit  to  be 
placed  out  are  sent  to  the  Reformatory  at  Lancaster.     The  children  thus  placed 
out  continue  to  be  wards  of  the  State  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and 
careful  wateh  is  kept  over  them  for  some  years,  and  especially  over  the  girls  by 
the  paid  male  agents  of  the  board  and  by  the  unpaid  committee  of  ladies  in  each 
district.     Children  who  have  committed  no  offence  but  who  the  court, after  hear- 
ing evidence,  decides  are  neglected,  are  also  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  th« 
board.     The  guardians  of  the  poor  are  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  pauper 
children  who  have  legal  settlemente  in  the  State.    These  may  remain  with  their 
mothers  in  the  alms  nouses  until  they  are  three  years  of  age,  when  they  mus  t  b« 
sent  to  the  primary  school  or  placed  in  some  family.    Pauper  children  having  no 
settlement  are  cared  for  by  the  State  Board. 

The  number  of  children  out  in  families  from  the  Lyman  or  Westborough 
Reform  School  for  boys,  is  216  ;  the  children  out  from  the  Lancaster  school  fo 
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girls,  133 ;  the  children  "  out "  in  custody  of  the  board,  who  never  were  in  an 
institution  273,  and  the  neglected  children  265 — in  all  887  children  placed  out  in 
families  as  boarders  or  otherwise,  who  are  under  the  probation  system.  Last  year 
2,258  children  were  arraigned  for  one  offence  or  another  or  a^  negleeted  children. 
Of  these  117  were  sent  to  the  Boys'  Reformatory,  69  to  the  Girls'  Reformatory, 
134  were  fully  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  Board,  and  586  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes  on  probation  for  certain  terms,  which,  if  they  behaved 
well,  would  be  extended.  The  134  were  placed  ab.solutely  under  control  of  the 
State  Board,  who  deal  with  them  as  they  think  best. 

The  State  spends  about  $18,000  a  year  in  paying  for  the  board  of  children  in 
homes.  The  rate  usually  paid  is  $1.50  per  week  until  the  child  is  ten  years  of 
age.  After  that  arrangements  are  made  under  which  the  child's  work  is  accepted 
as  payment  for  board  and  clothing ;  the  education  of  the  child  is  provided  for  and 
further  remuneration  as  the  child  advances  in  years. 

The  number  of  pauper  children  under  the  care  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
on  a  day  named  was  506  in  alms  houses  (all  under  two  years  of  age)  and  705  in 
homes  and  asylums.  The  State  provided  for  seventy-five  pauper  children  who 
had  no  legal  settlement.  « 

Mr.  Pettigrove,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Prisons,  describing  the  pro- 
bation system,  said  :  "A  boy  is  taken  into  the  court  and  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
certain  offence  and  instead  of  committing  him  to  any  institution  where  he  can 
come  in  contact  with  other  offenders  or  to  prison,  he  puts  him  under  charge 
of  a  probation  officer.  In  that  case  his  liberty  is  not  restrained,  but  it  is  required 
that  he  shall  keep  out  of  bad  company,  that  he  shall  not  be  out  late  at  night,  that 
he  shall  report  himself  once  or  twice  a  month  as  the  case  may  be.  Sometimes 
ihia  nmplj  means  keeping  a  boy  in  his  old  home,  in  his  old  surroundings,  but  not 
noMsaarily,  because  in  many  cases  when  the  home  is  unsuitable  the  boy  is  taken 
away  and  a  home  is  found  for  him,  where  he  is  employed  under  the  supervision 
of  ihe  probation  officer,  who  watches  him  for  six  or  twelve  months,  as  the  case 
may  be.  LMt  year  in  the  central  district  Mr.  Savage  took  imder  his  care  nearly 
1,S00  o*MS  and  only  60  of  these  were  reported  as  having  violated  the  terms  of 
tb«r  probation.  Of  these  fifty  surrendered  to  the  court,  and  ten  ran  away."  This 
m*lhod  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  Mr.  Pettigrove  regards,  as  the  best  that 
oan  be  devised,  if  it  is  thoroughly  carried  out.  He  said  "  I  have  great  faith  in 
probation — more  thati  anything  else,  for  this  reascm,  that  you  do  not  associate 
the  bojs  together,  you  have  not  the  contaminating  influence  of  bad  boys  nor  their 
pernicious  communication."  He  would  not  send  more  than  one  offender  to  board 
in  a  family,  and  great  care,  he  said,  is  taken  to  select  suitable  families  The  con- 
gregate system,  he  thinks,  has  a  bad  effect,  and  brings  out  all  the  bad  qualities 
of  a  boy.  One  bad  boy  soon  contaminates  a  whole  class,  and  may  contaminate  a 
whole  school. 

Miss  Putnam,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  primary  and  re- 
form schools,  when  asked  if  under  the  system  of  boarding  out  children  are  ever 
subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  said ;  "After  tlie  boy  or  girl  is  placed  out,  he  or  she 
is  visited,  if  a  boy  by  a  salaried  visitor,  if  a  girl  by  a  voluntary  lady  visitor.  The 
children  who  are  sent  out  into  families  are  supplied  with  writing  materials  and 
stamps  and  are  asked  to  write  to  us  if  they  are  dissatisfied  and  their  complaints 
are  investigated.  I  went  to  Worcester,  driving  six  miles,  the  other  day,  to  see  a 
man  who  would  be  the  employer.  I  saw  a  boy  taken  into  the  family,  and  I  saw 
the  mother  and  had  a  long  talk  with  her  as  to  just  whnt  caro  she  would  give  the  > 
child.     I  looked  at  her  to  see  if  she  would  be  a  likely  person  to  entrust  with 
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a  litfcle  girl,  and,  being  satisfied,  I  recommended  that  a  child  be  sent  there  from 
Monson.  The  visitors,  both  salaried  and  volunteer,  are  entrusted  with  investi- 
gating all  complaints  and  inspecting  the  places  where  the  children  are  placed." 

The  law  provides  that  neglected  infants  having  no  known  settlement  In 
the  commonwealth  shall  be  provided  for  bj  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and 
Charity.     Of  other  neglected  children  the  law  says  : 

"  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  court  or  magistrate  that 
within  his  jurisdiction  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  by  reason  of  orphan- 
age or  of  the  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice  of  his  parents,  is  growing 
up  without  education  or  salutary  control  and  in  circumstances  exposing  him  to 
lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  or  is  dependent  upon  public  charity  such  court  or 
magistrate  shall,  after  notice  to  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  commit 
such  child,  if  he  h&s  no  known  settlement  in  this  commonwealth,  to  the  custody 
of  the  said  board,  and  if  he  has  a  known  settlement  then  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  .  .  but  in  the  city  of  Boston  (he  is  committed)  to  the  directors  of  public 
institutions  of  said  city,  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  for  any 
less  time  ;  and  the  said  board,  overseers  and  directors  are  authorised  to  make  all 
needful  arrangements  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  children  so  committed  in 
som&  state,  municipal  or  town  institution,  or  in  some  respectable  family  and  to 
discharge  such  children  from  their  custody  whenever  the  object  of  their  com- 
mitment has  been  accomplished."  Provision  is  made  that  when  a  child  is  brought 
before  a  magistrate  as  indigent  or  neglected  a  summons  shall  issue  to  the  father, 
mother,  guardian,  or  person  with  whom,  according  to  the  child's  statement,  he 
resides,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  appear  and  show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  why  the 
child  should  not  be  committed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bection 
just  quoted.  In  such  cases  also  the  magistrate  is  usually  guided  by  the  opinion 
of  the  State  agent. 

The  members  of  the  boards,  which  possess  such  extraordinary  powers,  are 
appointed  by  theGovemorof  theState.with  the  advice  andconsentof  the(executive) 
Council.  The  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  consists  of  nine  members,  two  of 
whom  are  appointed  every  year  except  the  fifth,  when  one  is  appointed  ;  they 
thus  hold  office  for  five  years  and  are  practically  independent.  "  The  govern- 
ment of  the  State  primary  school  at  Monson,  of  the  State  industrial  school  for 
girls  at  Lancaster,  and  the  State  reform  school  for  boys  at  Westborough,  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom  must  be  women."  They  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  in  rotation,  so  that  each  holds  office  for  five  years.  They  are 
known  as  Trustees  of  the  State  primary  and  reform  schools. 

Although  the  provisions  made  by  the  State  and  by  the  city  of  Boston  for 
the  care,  training  and  education  of  destitute,  neglected  and  criminal  children  seem 
so  complete  there  are  several  denominational  and  other  charitable  institutions  in 
that  city  for  the  care  of  destitute  children,  the  rescue  of  those  in  danger  and  the 
reformation  of  those  who  have  contracted  vicious  habits. 

The  Massachusetts  Primary  School. 

The  commissioners  visited  the  State  primary  school  at  Monson^  about 
.seventy  miles  from  Boston.  It  is  situated  in  a  rather  picturesque  district, 
and  has  a  fai'm  of  240  acres  attached  to  it.  The  land  appeared  to  be  quite  as 
good  as  the  average  land  of  the  State,  and  to  be  well  cultivated.  The  buildings  are 
not  quite  suitable  to  the  purpose ;  not  as  bright  and  cheerful  and  well  ventilated 
in  all  parts  as  they  should  be.  In  a  small  building  at  some  distance  a  number  of 
very  small  children  are  kept.  Mr.  Amos  Andrews,  the  superintendent, 
stated    that    the    large    building    was    originally    one    of    three    almshouses 
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erected  by  the  State.  It  was  so  used  until  1866,  when  the  authorities 
thought  it  better  to  remove  all  the  children  from  the  almshouses  as  soon  a> 
tiiej  attained  an  age  at  which  they  could  go  to  school,  which  is  generally  about 
3^  years.  Some  are  sent  there  at  an  earlier  age,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  their 
mothers.  Since  1872  it  has  been  used  as  a  school  for  pauper  children,  some  of 
whom  described  as  dependent  children  have  never  been  in  an  almshouse ;  for 
neglected  children:  for  those  juvenile  offenders  for  Avhom  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties cannot  immediately  find  places  and  for  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  would  be  benefited  by  some  preparatory  training.  The  school  is  conducted 
on  the  congregate  plan.  The  only  separation  is  that  of  boys  from  girls,  and  of  the 
very  young  from  the  others,  The  younger  children  go  to  school  all  day ;  the 
grown  boys  and  girls  go  to  school  for  one-half  the  day,  and  work  the  other  half. 
The  superintendent,  teachers,  instructors  and  other  members  of  the  staff  wha 
come  immediately  in  contact  with  the  children  number  about  forty,  and  there  are 
ten  others  including  those  employed  on  the  farm.  The  education  given  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  public  schools,  but  not  quite  so  good.  There  are  eight 
school  teachers.  The  schools  are  graded.  For  the  younger  children  there  is  a 
kindergarten  school ;  afterwards  they  get  object  lessons  and  are  taught  clay 
modelling.  Great  care  is  taken,  it  is  said,  to  cultivate  the  individuality  of  each 
child,  and  so  counteract  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  the  congregate  system. 
All  the  boys  who  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose  wvrk  on  the  farm.  There  are  a 
tailor's  shop  with  an  instructor,  a  sewing  room  where  the  girls  work  under  an 
instructor,  and  a  department  in  which  shoes  are  repaired.  The  girls  are  also 
taught  housework.  About  thirty  boys  sleep  in  each  dormitory,  and  all  meet  at 
meals,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  workshops.  Vicious  boys  are  sometimes  sent  to 
this  school  and  cause  much  trouble,  The  superintendent,  if  he  finds  such  boys 
incorri^ble,  applies  to  have  them  removed  to  the  reformatory.  The  older 
children  seemed  to  be  actively  engaged,  the  younger  played  with  much  animation 
and  spirit,  and  all  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  could  be  expected. 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners  the  number  of 
inmates  was  358.  Of  these  twenty-one  were  mothers  of  some  of  the  younger 
children,  244  were  boys  and  ninety-three  were  girls.  Of  the  children 
203,  including  the  neglected  children,  were  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  by  the  courts,  and  134  were  transferred  from 
the  alms  houses.  One  of  the  offences  for  which  children  were  committed  was 
obstinacy.  In  some  cases  the  parents  made  complaint,  but  anyone  may  make 
the  complaint  that  a  child  is  obstinate.  "  If  you  trace  it  back,"  said  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  superintendent,  "you  will  probably  find  that  it  means  lack  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  discipline  and  control  their  children 
properly."  Sixtv-five  or  seventy  of  the  children  are  under  nine  years  of  age. 
None  of  the  children  can  be  retained  after  the  age  of  sixteen.  Few,  if  any,  are 
allowed  to  remain  so  long,  aa  the  boarding-out  system  finds  more  favour  every 
day.  The  superintendent  thought  it  would  be  better  in  many  cases  if  the 
children  were  allowed  to  remain  longer,  and  if  a  better  education  were  given. 
About  200  are  placed  out  every  year,  and  the  average  number  in  the  school  is 
growing  smaller.  There  is  not  much  trouble  about  the  children  who  are  placed  out. 
They  *re  usually  well  treated,  and  they  seldom  return  to  the  school.  About  one- 
half  are  placed  with  farmera.  Three-fourths  of  the  children  placed  out  give  satis- 
faction. There  are  four  paid  visitors  who  frequently  visit  the  children  to  see 
how  they  get  on,  and  these  sometimes  remove  a  child  from  one  place  to  another. 
There  are  also  committees  of  lady  visitors  who  look  after  the  girls  especially. 
Kelirious  services  are  held  in  the  school  by  ministers  of  various  denominations,  at 
which  all  the  Protestant  inmates  attend.    A  Catholic  priest  attends  to  the  religious 
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wants  of  the  Catholics.  Prayers  are  said  every  evening,  and  instruction  is  giron 
to  all  the  children  by  the  superintendent,  who  says  that  in  giving  these  instructions 
he  can  fully  avoid  all  doctrinal  questions.  On  Sunday  afternoons  the  teachers  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  several  classes.  The  superintendent 
thinks  that  the  system  as  carried  out  is  in  nearly  all  respects  as  good  as  any  that 
could  be  devised,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  better  if  the  children  were  lodged 
and  cared  for  in  cottages,  and  if  they  received  a  better  education  before  they 
were  placed  out.  The  cost  of  this  institution  is  about  $50,000  a  year.  The 
superintendent  appoints  all  the  officers  except  the  physician. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1848.  Mr.  Lyman,  after  whom  it  is  . 
named,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  on  condition  that 
the  State  contribute  at  least  as  muck  When  the  Commissioners  visited  it  the 
inmates  numbered  only  179.  These  were  divided  into  six  families,  four  of  which 
lived  in  single  cottages  and  two  in  a  double  cottage.  Each  cottage  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  are  paid  $800  a  year  and  have  free  board  and 
lodging.  Work  had  been  commenced  on  another  cottage,  and  some  of  the  larger 
boys  were  busy  at  the  excavation  and,  hauling  stone,  or  assisting  the  masons  work- 
ing on  the  foundation.  The  boys  make  their  own  beds.clean  up  the  rooms  and  assist 
in  the  kitchen.  Nearly  all  work  on  the  farm  of  170  acres,  which  is  all  under  culti- 
vation is  done  bythe  boys, and  the  work  they  had  done  in  makingroadwaysandclear- 
ing  up  some  of  the  rough  places  was  pointed  out  Work  done  by  the  boys  on  some 
of  the  buildings  in  repairing  and  painting  was  shown.  Much  attention  is  paid  to 
their  literary  instruction,  and  the  workshops  are,  in  most  cases,  technical  schools 
in  which,  there  is  no  attempt  at  manufacturing,  but  the  boys  are  taught  to  use 
their  hands  and  are  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools  and  with  the  principles 
on  which  carpentry  and  other  work  should  be  done.  Some  of  the  work  of  the 
boys  was  exliibited.  In  one  shop  the  boys  prepare  boot  heels  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  instructor,  and  at  this  work  a  smart  boy  can  earn  75  cents  a  day  or 
more.  What  they  earn  above  the  sum  fixed  is  put  to  their  credit.  Each  cottage 
has  a  bath-room,  school-room,  workshop  and  dormitory.  There  is  no  special 
supervision  of  the  boys  at  night.  All  take  their  meals  together,  the  officers  sit- 
ting in  the  same  room,  but  at  a  separate  table.  A  pretty  chapel  in  which  religi- 
ous services  are  regularly  held  cost  $3,700.  There  are  no  walls  or  fences  or  bars 
to  restrain  the  boys  anywhere,  and  the  attemps  at  escape  have  been  very  few. 

The  boys  are  committed  to  this  school  by  the  courts  for  various  oflfenoes. 
Mr.  Chapin,  the  superintendent,  said,  "  Their  ages  range  from  seven  to  fifteen,  bat 
we  get  very  few  vnio  are  under  ten  years  old.  Most  of  them  are  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  some  are  fifteen.  They  remain  under  State  supervision  until  they  are 
twenty-one.  but  after  eighteen  they  are  practically  on  probation  in  homes.  The 
time  of  their  detention  in  the  school  is  eighteen  months,  but  this  the  trustees  are 
gradually  extending  to  two  years.  The  trustees  determine  when  the  boys  may 
be  placed  out  If,  after  they  have  been  placed  out,  the  boys  commit  any  serious 
offence,  they  are  usually  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  men  at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts. Of  the  boys  sent  out  of  the  Lyman  Reformatory  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  are  afterwards  sent  to  Concord.  The  law  governing  the  institution  pro- 
vides that  the  trustees  shall  cause  the  boys  under  their  charge  to  be  instructed  in 
piety  and  morality,  and  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  are  adapted  to 
their  t^ge  and  capacity,  and  in  some  course  of  labour,  either  mechanical,  manu- 
facturing, agricoltaral  or  horticultural.    The  superintendent  stated  that  a  groat 
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deal  of  employment  has  been  provided  for  the  boys  on  the  land  and  around  the 
new  buildings,  and  endeavour  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  give  the  boys 
a  greater  variety  of  occupation. 

The  Trustees,  in  their  report  for  1890,  says,  "  In  all  work  of  reform  which 
looks  to  a  radical  change  of  moral  character,  and  to  any  considerable  intellectual 
awakening,  the  element  of  time  necessarily  enters.  Most  of  the  Lyman  school 
boys  have  not  simply  been  committed  for  trifling  offences,  but  are  children  who, 
by  birth  and  breeding,  have  been  cast  upon  a  stream  of  evil  tendencies  that 
threatens  to  lead  them  utterly  away  from  all  that  is  good,  true  and  noble.  For 
instance,  198  of  the  inmates  had  been  arrested  before  coming  to  the  Lyman  school, 
74  had  previously  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  and  140  had  one  or  both 
parents  intemperate.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  boys  with  .such  an 
inheritance  will,  in  a  few  brief  months,  become  so  fixed  in  better  thinking  and 
living  that  there  shall  be  assurance  of  permanent  reform.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  must  be  time  to  arouse  and  educate  the  dormant  conscience  ;  time  to 
curb  the  unbridled  passions  ;  time  to  awaken  the  mind  and  to  set  its  faculties  in 
order  ;  time  to  acquire  habits  of  application,  industry  and  perseverence  ;  time  to 
bring  to  bear  those  kindly  helpful  infl.uences,  lacking  hitherto,  that  shall  crystal- 
ize  in  healthy  moral  character.  Few  of  them,  during  the  last  four  years,  have 
stayed  in  the  school  for  more  than  thirteen  months.  The  trustees  thought,  as  a 
rale,  they  should  be  kept  in  longer,  for  it  is  impossible  to  secui-e  the  best  re.sult.'* 
in  so  short  a  time.  On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  the  trus- 
tees have  been  compelled  to  push  boys  out  into  places  before  they  were  prepared 
to  go,  and  in  many  cases  where  there  was  little  hope  of  permanent  reform,  and 
the  results  have  largely  justified  their  fears." 

The  total  number  admitted  in  1888-89  was  154 ;  the  total  number  discharged 
was  112.     Thetsost  to  the  State,  during  the  year,  was  about  $42,000. 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

The  trustees  regard  this  institution  as  highly  successful,  and  speak  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  commitments  as  evidence  of  a  growing  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  institution  for  girls  of  the  class  sent  there.  "  The  placing  out  of 
these  girls  all  over  the  State,"  they  say,  "  with  the  good  accruing  both  to  the 
girls  themselves  and  to  the  little  communities  that  secure  domestic  service  of 
such  good  character,  has  tended  to  call  attention  to  the  .school  and  its  work.  A 
work  which  has  transformed  many  girls  who,  a  few  months  before,  were  idle, 
disorderly  and  sometimes  disreputable,  and  who  lived  in  thriftless  and  wretched 
homes,  into  neat,  strong,  industrious  and  willing,  if  not  always  skilful,  helpers  in 
respectable  families,  must  have  some  merit  and  some  efficient  force  and  motive." 
They  claim  that  the  industrial  training  is  thorough,  and  that  the  girls  learn  to  do 
much  of  the  farm  work  as  well  as  what  is  domestic.  They  reply  to  a  complaint 
that  the  girls  are  kept  in  the  school  too  long  by  stating  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  their  old  associations  until  they  have  acquired  moral  strength  to 
withstand  them  all,  and  by  asserting  that  no  girl  is  retained  in  the  school  whose 
condition  would  be  better  outside.  The  superintendent  reports  that  the  demand 
for  girls  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied,  although  seventy-nine  had  been  placed 
out  that  year.  The  tabulated  statements  are  not  so  favorable.  The  number  in 
the  school  on  September  30th,  1888,  was  sixty-three.  During  the  year  following 
there  were  seventy-three  new  commitments,  and  of  those  previously  placed  out 
six  were  sent  back  for  illness,  six  in  order  to  change  their  places,  fifteen  for 
unsatisfactory  conduct,  two  for  theft,  three  for  serious  immorality,  five  for  having 
eloped  from  their  places,  and  two  from  prison.  Eighty-eight  were  placed  out 
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during  the  year,  and  the  number  remaining  in  the  school  on  September  30th, 
1889,  was  eighty-seven.  Indeed  the  trustees  themselves  say,  "  Not  that  the 
Indiistrial  School  can  claim  that  all  its  girls  are  restored  to  virtue.  Far  from  it. 
Many  who  come  to  it  are  of  such  weak  and  shiftless  character  that  they  can  never 
be  virtuous  except  when  warded  from  temptation  :  others  with  better  possibili- 
ties fall  when  the  trial  comes,  and  a  few  seem  ineradieably  bent  on  evil.  On  the 
other  hand  many  unpromising  girls  develop  unexpected  virtues." 

They  also  say,  "  The  feeble-minded  girls  still  constitute  a  most  perplexing 
element  in  the  school.  Some  of  them  the  trustees  have  discharged  as  unfit  sub- 
jects, for  the  training  is  too  expensive  to  give  to  those  whom  it  cannot  perma- 
nently benefit.  But  girls  who  are  unfit  for  the  school  are  still  more  unfit  to  be 
turned  loose  to  pollute  the  community  and  to  propagate  a  tainted  offspring ;  and 
the  trustees  earnestly  renew  their  recommendations  that  a  custodial  asylum  like 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  be  established  where  these  unfortunates  may  be 
decently  and  economically  cared  for." 

Of  261  girls  supposed  to  be  in  care  of  the  trustees  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1889,  ninety-seven  were  at  work  in  families,  twenty -four  were  on  probation  with 
friends,  fifty-five  had  married  and  eleven  had  run  away.  On  the  whole  this 
school  does  good  woik._  The!  expenditure  was  $18,703  last  year,  or  $245.87  per 
head  for  the  average  number  of  inmates. 

Refobmatories  in  Other  States — Michigan. 

The  reformatory  for  boys  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  bears  such  a  high  reputa- 
tion that  the  commissioners  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  visit  it  and  see  its  working. 
They  found  that  its  reputation  is  well  founded.  The  buildings  stand  on  a 
large  well  cultivated  farm  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  This  institution  was 
established  in  1856,  as  a  house  of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders  of  both  sexes. 
Generally  only  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  sent  to  it,  but  the 
courts  may  send  young  persons  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  for  any  period  for  which 
they  may  be  sentenced.  In  1859  it  was  made  a  reformatory  school  for  boys. 
The  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  old  building  still  show  that  it  was  at  one  time  ar 
prison,  but  this  is  all  that  now  retains  of  a  prison  chciracter.  The  school  is 
conducted  on  the  cottage  and  congregate  systems  combined.  The  boys  live 
in  cottages,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  master  and  matron,  and  attend  school  in 
their  own  cottages  but  they  take  their  meals  together  in  a  large  hall  in  the  central 
bnilding,  and  they  mingle  on  the  farm  and  in  the  play  grounds.  In  the  central 
building  are  four  school  rooms,  what  was  described  as  the  receiving  department, 
dormitories,  the  offices  of  the  administration  and  some  work3iops.  There 
are  six  cottage  buildings,  one  of  which  is  a  double  cottage,  and  there  are  about 
fifty  boys  in  each.  The  cottage  manager  is,  in  every  case,  an  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  matron,  who  is  his  wife,  is  the  school  teacher.  Very  good  work 
is  done  in  the  schools,  as  the  commisnioners  were  afforded  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, the  singing  being  especially  good. 

Only  boys  convicted  of  some  ofiTence  are  sent  to  this  school.  Truancy  is  one 
of  the  offences  for  which  they  may  be  committed.  254  boys  were  admitted  during 
the  previous  year,  and  at  the  date  of  our  visit,  the  inmates  numbered  475  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  these  being  the  Umits  as  to  age.  No  boy  can 
be  sent  before  seven  or  retained  after  seventeen.  The  boys  are  held  for  any 
period  within  these  limits  that  the  trustees  think  best,  except  truants  who  are 
committ«d  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine  months  and  who  cannot  be  detained 
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nfter  they  are  sixteen.  The  board  of  control  may  discharge  a  boy  whenever  they 
think  that  he  is  reformed  and  that  he  will  do  better  outside,  without  regard  to 
the  progress  he  has  made  in  literary  knowledge  or  technical  training.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  institution  are  fanning,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  baking,  steamfitting, 
gasfitting,  carpentering,  plumbing,  printing  and  chair  caning.  The  boys  work 
4 J  hours  each  day,  go  to  school  for  4 J  hours,  give  five  hours  to  meals  and  recreation 
and  ten  hours  to  sleep.  In  the  schools  particular  attention  is  paid  to  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  "with  elementary  work  in  language."  In  the  printing  depart- 
ment fifty  boys  are  employed  working  alternately  in  gangs  of  twenty-five  each. 
Much  excellent  work  was  exhibited.  The  boys  who  go  out  from  this  department 
find  employment  quickly  at  good  wages.  They  do  not  publish  a  paper,  because 
the  superintendent  thinks  it  would  occupy  time  which  can  be  better  employed. 
Six  boys  were  employed  in  the  laundry,  forty  in  the  carpenters'  shop,  in  which  no 
machinery  is  employed,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  the  tailors'  shop.  Mr.  Gower,  the 
superintendent,  maintained  that  a  boy  learns  more  in  one  of  those  shops  in  a  year 
than  he  would  learn  outside  in  five,  as  the  object  is  not  to  get  him  to  do  a  great  deal 
that  is  mere  drudgery,  but  to  give  him  a  thorough  technical  training.  About  a 
hundred  of  the  young  and  of  the  new  boys  are  engaged  in  seating  cane  bottom  chairs. 
On  the  farm,  which  is  260  acres  in  extent,  all  the  boys  in  whom  a  taste  for  farm  life 
has  been  developed  and  for  whom  places  can  be  found  with  farmers,  are  employed, 
generally  about  seventy-five.  The  majority  of  the  boys  come  from  cities  and  it 
is  considered  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  force  them  to  do  only  farm  work. 

Mr.  Gower  refuses  to  give  a  misleading  name  to  the  institution.  It  is  a  reform 
school,  he  says,  and  should  be  called  nothing  else.  He  disapproves  of  classifying 
boys  according  to  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  their  degrees  in  guilt.  He  places 
them  under  observation  when  they  are  sent  to  him,  and  when  he  has  learned  what 
their  dispositions,  inclinations  and  qualities  are  he  puts  them  in  the  places  in 
which  he  thinks  they  will  do  best.  In  some  institutions,  he  says,  the  practice  is 
to  transfer  boys  from  one  cottage  to  another  as  they  rise  or  fall  in  the  scale  of 
rectitude.  There  is  the  receiving  cottage,  the  cottage  of  honor,  the  graduating 
cottage,  the  cottage  of  dishonor,  each  labelled  so  as  to  indicate  the  moral  atmos- 
phere which  is  to  be  found  within.  Thus  the  boys  who  need  the  most  help  and 
encouragement  are  placed  where  they  are  surrounded  with  the  worst  influences, 
and  those  who  show  their  desire  and  ability  to  do  right  are  placed  where  there 
is  scarcely  a  temptation  to  do  otherwise.  He  contends  that  the  worst  boy  should 
be  placed  in  the  purest  and  most  bracing  moral  atmosphere  to  be  found.  He  main- 
tains, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  that  it  is  possible  in  such  an  institution 
to  create  a  moral  atmosphere  which  will  stimulate  towards  well-doing  every  one 
who  breathes  it ;  to  keep  the  standard  of  morality  amongst  the  boys  so  high  that 
a  good  boy  will  not  be  injured  and  a  bad  boy  will  surely  be  benefited  by  contact 
with  those  around  him.  He  disapproves  strongly  of  the  badge  and  mark  system 
which  he  regards  as  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  results.  The  system. 
he  argues,  does  injustice  to  good  boys  who  have  been  committed  for  trivial 
offences  and  who  should  be  discharged  on  parole  or  otherwise  as  soon  as  their 
true  character  is  known.  It  is  unjust  to  dull  boys  who  earnestly  strive  to  do 
well,  but  fail  to  obtain  marks.  It  encourages  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  and 
trains  boys  to  form  false  ideas  of  morality  and  duty.  In  many  instances,  not  the 
best  boys  but  those  who  are  the  biggest  liars  and  can  most  successfully  elude  de- 
tection gain  promotion  most  rapidly.  It  is  absurd  to  conclude  that  a  boy  has  a 
good  character  because  he  has  not  been  known  to  lie,  steal  or  swear  for  a  year. 
The  institution  should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ideal  home  in  which 
obedience  to  statutory  law  is  not  presented  as  the  highest  motive  to  correct 
action,  but  rather  obedience  to  principle  ;  in  which  worth  is  not  estimated  on  tiie 
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basis  of  known  short-comings,  Isut  rather  on  the  basis  of  observed  effort  and 
aspiration  towards  noble  things  ;  in  which  character  is  developed  not  by  degra- 
dation or  by  bread  and  water  diet,  but  rather  by  encouraging  the  desire  to  excel 
and  by  the  love  of  approbation,  in  which  the  thoughtless  mistake  or  the  fault  of 
losing  ones  temper  is  not  exaggerated  and  in  which  no  ideal  is  presented  to  the 
boy  that  appeals  to  his  baser  nature.  The  institution  is  not  made  to  resemble 
such  a  home  by  a  system  of  book-keeping  that  charges  to  every  offender  fifty 
demerits  for  a  lie,  seventy-five  for  profanity,  a  hundred  for  obscenity,  five  hun- 
dred for  resisting  an  officer  and  a  thousand  lor  running  away,  without  any  regard 
to  the  antecedents,  intiuences  or  immediate  temptations  which  are  so  often 
responsible  for  the  act;  or  by  any  arithmetical  legerdemain  that  ignores  the 
earnest  longings  and  efforts  towards  right,  even  if  they  do  not  always  overcome 
the  evil  that  is  within  one.  All  this  may  make  a  model  boy  in  the  institution 
without  making  a  good  man  of  him. 

The  great  majority  of  the  boys,  Mr.  Gower  said,  are  not  naturally  bad,  but 
are  the  creatures  of  unfortunate  circumstances  for  which  they  are  in  no  way 
responsible,  and  what  they  need  is  training  and  education  such  as  will  restore 
them  to  their  normal  condition.  Could  they  have  been  placed  in  good  homes 
most  of  them  would  have  been  saved  to  society  without  any  intervention  of  the 
institution.  Another  objection  to  moving  boys  from  one  cottage  to  another  is 
that  it  prevents  the  formation  of  the  intimate  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  the  boys  and  those  immediately  in  charge  of  them  and  prevents  the 
officers  from  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  boys.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  is  thirteen  years  and  ten  months ;  the 
average  time  of  detention  is  twenty-three  months. 

Boys  found  unfit  for  the  school  because  imbecile  or  incorrigible  maybe  returned 
to  the  court  which  sent  them  to  the  school  and  which  may  then  deal  with  them  as 
if  they  had  never  been  sent  to  the  school.  .  There  is  careful  supervision  of  the  boys 
who  are  placed  out.  Some  work  on  farms,  others  in  mechanical  occupations  in  the 
citie  sand  towns.  The  superintendent  pays  periodical  visits  to  Detroit  to  meet  the 
boys  who  are  in  positions  there.  A  large  number  follow  the  occupations  in  which 
they  were  engaged  in  the  school.  Of  250  boys  who  go  out  every  year  about 
seventy-five  go  to  farms,  and  about  fifty  remain,  more  or  less,  permanently  on 
farms. 

The  entire  expenditure  last  year  was  $68,010.  Of  this  the  State  contributed 
553,000.  87,992  was  received  on  account  of  work  done  in  the  shops.  Some  of 
the  farm  produce  was  sold. 

Mr.  Donovan,  the  treasurer,  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  esti- 
mates are  prepared,  appropriations  are  obtained,  and  money  is  expended.  He 
thinks  the  system  on  which  the  school  is  conducted  almost  perfect. 

There  is  a  school  at  Coldwater  called  the  State  Public  School,  to  which 
dependent  children — including,  probably,  those  designated,  "  neglected,"  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  sent.  This  is  conducted  on  the  combined  congregate  and  family  system. 
The  ages  of  the  children  range  from  two  to  twelve  and  they  are  kept  until  suit- 
able homes  are  found  for  them  by  the  county  agents.  This  school  has  one  large 
building  fitted  up  with  modern  improvements  and  nine  cottages  and  a  farm  of 
120  acres. 

The  mode  of  committing  boys  to  these  institutions  is  this.  When  a  boy 
who  has  committed  some  offence,  or  has  been  truant,  is  arrested,  formal  com- 
plaint is  made  to  a  justice  of  the  peaxse,  and  before  further  proceedings  are  taken, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  county  to 
make  careful  enquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  whole  surroundings  of  the 
child  and  the  caosea  that  led  to  his  becoming  an  offender,  and  then  he  advises 
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the  justice  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  boy.  If  the  charge  is  sustained^ 
the  court  may  release  the  boy  on  suspended  sentence,  the  parents  giving  bonds- 
for  his  good  behaviour  ;  but  usually  he  is  sent  to  the  school. 

The  Ohio  System. 

The  system  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  and  dependent  children  is- 
somewhat  different  in  this  State.  Each  county  is  required  by  law  to  provide  a 
home  for  dependent  children,  or  to  make  arrangements  with  the  managers  of 
such  an  institution  in  another  county  for  the  reception  and  care  of  such 
childr«3n.  There  were  last  year  thirty-seven  such  homes  in  the  State,  and  the 
average  nnmber  of  children  in  them  was  2,285.  They  are  said  to  be  well  man- 
aged and  their  usefulness  is  said  to  be  conspicuous.  The  law  expressly  provides 
that  no  children  of  the  age  for  admission  into  a  home  shall  remain  in  any  poor- 
house  or  county  infirmary,  as  it  is  called  ;  but,  nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  there  remained  in  these  infirmaries  339  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen,  and  260  under  five  years  of  age.  The  Board  of  State  Charitie* 
think  that  the  usefulness  of  the  homes  "  could  be  largely  increased  by  more 
e£5cient  methods  of  placing  out  children  into  permanent  homes  by  adoption,  or 
indenture,  which  is  their  most  important  function."  A  law  recently  passed 
authorises  the  appointment  of  county  agents  for  this  purpose,  but  the  homes- 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions  which  are  merely  permissive. 

Of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  or  Reformatory,  near  Columbus,  of  which  those 
interested  speak  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  United  States,  the  official  report 
says  little.  The  number  remaining  in  the  house  on  November  loth,  1889,  was  590; 
the  numJier  received  during  the  year  was  327,  and  the  number  discharged 
by  expiration  of  sentence,  was  222.  We  are  told  that  "  prevalent  good  order, 
willing  and  industrial  labor  in  shops  and  field,  fair  application  and  progress  in 
school  studies  and  contentment,  and  good  behavior  in  the  family  have  marked 
the  general  deportment  of  the  boys  and  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  officers- 
and  friends  of  the  institution."  In  the  Girls'  Industrie  School,  fifty-eight  were 
received  during  the  year,  thirty-three  were  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence 
and  287  remained  on  November  loth,  1889.  Of  this  school  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  says,  "  No  matter  how  patient  the  care,  how  considerate  the  discipline, 
how  comfortable  the  provision  made  for  the  inmates,  there  is  always  a  feeling  of 
restraint,  creating  discontent.  This  sense  over -rides  every  sense  of  right  and 
propriety  upon  the  part  of  the  girls — those  old  enough  to  distinguish  between 
that  which  they  wish  and  that  which  is  best  for  them,  seem,  most  of  them, 
utterly  oblivious  to  any  other  consideration  than  simple  freedom  from  restraint. 
The  natural  disposition,  personal  habits,  selfish,  sensual  and  wilful,  are  not  easily 
brought  under  self-control  and  corresponding  difiiculty  is  found  in  bringing 
them  into  subjection  to  authority."  The  sending  of  imbeciles  to  this  school  is- 
complained  of  and  greater  discretionary  authority  is  asked  for  as  to  the 
discharge  of  young  girls  scarcely  capable  of  committing  crime,  but  against 
whom  a  criminal  record  is  made  at  an  age  when  they  can  make  little,  if  any 
defence,  thus  exposing  them  to  life-long  disgrace. 

There  is  a  house  of  refuge  at  Cleveland  attached  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, in  which  there  were  seventy-five  boys  on  November  15th,  188P.  These 
should  scarcely  be  classed  as  juvenile  offenders.  They  seemed  bright,  intelli- 
gent boys,  who  might  easily  be  guided  to  what  is  good.  Fifty-four  were 
received  during  the  year  and  eighty-four  were  sent  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 
That  this  school  is  within  the  enclosure  of  a  penal  establishment  is  admittedly 
ft  great  mistake.    A  House  of  Refuge  in  C/incinnati  receives  boys  and  girls ;  155 
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were  placed  in  it  during  the  year ;  155  were  sent  back  to  parents  or  guardians  ^ 
twenty-two  were  placed  out  in  families,  and  there  remained  284  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Of  the  whole  number  in  this  school  for  the  year  402  were  boys  and 
129  were  girls. 

The  New  York  System. 

The  council  of  the  school  superintendents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  af 
their  annual  meeting  in  1888,  adopted  a  draft  of  a  bill  entitled  "  An  Act  to  secure 
to  children  the  benefits  of  an  elementary  education."    This,  which  seems  to  have 
been  fiamed  largely  on  the  model  of  the  English  school  law  as  described  by  Mr. 
Phelps,  contains  several  provisions  which  deserve  serious  consideration.      Should 
this  become  Jaw  parents  or  guardians  would  be  required  to  send  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and    eleven    to   attend    the   public  school  of  the 
district,  or  a  private  school,  during  the  whole  period  that  the  public  school  is  in 
session,  and  in  case  of  default  a  penalty  would  be  imposed  on  the  parents  of  one 
dollar  upon  the  first  conviction,  and  of  five  dollars  upon  each  subsequent  convic- 
tion.    Children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen  not  regularly  engaged  in 
any  useful  employment  or  service,  would  also  be  required  to  attend  school  under 
like  penalties.     Any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  who  attended  no 
school  and  was  not  instructed  at  home,  or  who  was  irregular  in  attendance  at  school 
without  satisfactory  reason  or  excuse,  and  who  had  been  notified,  at  least  three 
times  of  his  delinquAicy,  and  who,  after  such  notice,  continued  to  be  irregular 
and  idle ;  or  any  vagrant  child  of  such  age  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and 
lanes  or  public  places  during  the  school  hours  when  the  schools  were  in  session, 
having,  or  seeming  to  have,  no  lawful  occupation  or  business  and  growing  up 
in  idleness,  and  who,  after  having  been  three  times  notified  to  attend,  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  the  same,  would  be  deemed  an  habitual  truant.     The 
public  school  authorities  in  cities  and  school  districts  and  the  attendance  officers 
would  be  required  to  make  diligent  enquiry  into  all  cases  of  "neglect  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  of  habitual  truancy  and  to  secure  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  Act,  or  the  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  neglect ; 
and  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  of  the  ages  specified 
for  the  time  named  in  the  Act.    All  persons  would  be  forbidden,  under  penalty,  to 
employ  any  children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen  years  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  or  other  place  during  the  school  hours  of  the  public  schools 
when  in  session,  unless  they  held  a  certificate  from  the  proper  school  authorities 
to  show  that  in  each  case  the  child  had  been  instructed  for  fourteen  weeks  out  of 
the  fifty-two  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  employment,  and  such  employment 
should  not  continue  beyond  the  date  when  such  certificate  expired.     Provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  attendance  officers  in  union  free  school 
districts  and  in  other  school  districts  having  a  board  of  education,  and  it  is  made 
the  especial  duty  of  these  officers  to  see  that  those  provisions  of  law  are  enforced. 
In  common  schools  district  ihese-duties  would  be  impo.sed  upon  the  trustees.     The 
Board  of  Education  in  any  city  and  the  Board   of  Supervisors  in  any  county 
may,  and  the  Board  ot  Education  in  cities  of  250,1)00  inhabitants  or  over,  would 
be  required  to  provide  one  or  more  suitable  places  (truant  schools  ?)  for  the  com- 
mitment, discipline,  and  instruction,  or  for  the  confinement,  when  necessary,  of 
habitual  truants     *     *     (and)  make  all  needful  regulations  for  the  management, 
direction,  control,  and  government  of  such  schools.    But  no  person  should  be  com- 
mitted to  such  school  for  less  than  four  weeks  nor  for  more  than  one  year, 
provided  that  such  board  in  such  cases  may      *      *      discharge  any  person  so 
committed  before  the  term  of  his  commitment  expired,  if  in  their  judgment  the 
substantial   and   permanent   reform  of  the  truant  bad   effected.      No  person 
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.fuusused  and  convicted  of  any  crime  should  be  committed  to  such  school  as  a 
punishment  for  such  crime."  It  is  made  the  duty  of  police  officers  to  assist 
trustees  and  attendance  officers  in  tlie  discharge  of  these  duties.  In  some 
cases  of  which  we  find  record,  truants  are  sent  to  a  Protestant  home  or  a 
Catholic  protectory,  there  to  be  disciplined,  "  the  judge  always  selecting  the 
institution  representing  the  religious  faith  of  the  parents." 

Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Besides  the  charitable  institutions  devoted  to  the  protection  and  reformation 
of  the  young,  there  are  three  large  state  reformatories  called  industrial  schools. 
These  are  conducted  on  the  congregate  .system,  and  in  .some,  if  not  all, boys  and  girls 
are  confinedwithin  the  same  boundary  wall,  although  in  separate  buildings.  The 
population  of  these  schools  has  increased  rapidly  of  late.  When  the  Commissioners 
visited  the  reformatory  at  Rochester,  6;<9  boys  ajtid  LSi  girls  were  under  delention 
there.and  al though thegirls'schoolwasbuiltoulytwoorthree  years  ago  the  principal 
complained  that  it  was  crowded.  The  boys,  who  are  too  young  to  do  more  thaa 
attend  school,  are  in  a  department  quite  separate  from  the  others  and  have  a  play- 
ground of  their  own  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  girls  school  is  in  beauti- 
ful order.  The  girls  are  divided  into  two  grades  or  classes  according  to  the 
offences  which  they  committed  and  the  character  they  bore  before  admission,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  from  the  higher  grade  those  whose  influence  may 
be  hurtful  to  the  others.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  managers  that  each  of  the 
older  girls  in  the  first  grade  should  have  a  room  of  her  own,  but  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  several  instances,  to  put  two  in  a  room.  The  doors  of  these  rooms 
stand  open  day  and  night  and  they  all  looked  bright  and  neat.  In  the  dormito- 
ries in  which  the  younger  girls  sleep  the  beds  were  somewhat  crowded.  In  the 
laundry  in  which  many  of  the  older  girls  are  employed  little  machinery  is  used, 
as  the  object  is  to  fit  the  girls  to  live  as  domestics  in  private  houses  The  school 
rooms  were  all  thoroughly  equipped  and  were  perfectly  neat  as  were  the  work- 
rooms and  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  buildings  in  which  the  boys  are  kept  are 
old  and  do  not  look  so  well.  A  large  part  of  the  main  building  retains  its  oli 
prison  aspect.  The  windows  are  long  and  narrow  and  the  iron  bars  remain.  Fruu 
one  section  of  this  the  cells  have  all  been  removed  and  instead  is  a  large  dor- 
mitory in  which  some  hundreds  sleep.  In  the  other  section  all  the  doors  an«l 
fastenings  have  been  removed  and  the  cells  converted  into  bright  little  bed  rooms, 
but  tlie  superintendent  is  determined  that  all  that  may  remind  the  boys  of  this 
having  been  a  prison  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  blacksmiths' 
shops  and  other  workshops,  such  as  the  foundry,  the  moulders'  shop,  and  the  car- 
penters' shops,  are  in  detached  buildings.  A  high  strong  outer  wall  enclases  all 
the  buildings,  an  open  space  in  front  and  the  play  grounds.  This  is  said  to  b« 
necessary  because  the  institution  is  so  near  the  city  that  the  suburbs  extend  all 
round  it.  The  grounds,  including  those  under  buildings,  the  play-grounds  and 
a  small  farm,  are  only  42  acres  in  extent.  No  special  attention  seemed  to  be  givem 
to  farming  or  gardening. 

From  76  to  80  boys  are  employed  in  the  house-work,  including  kitchea 
and  bakery.  Several  of  the  boys  when  they  go  out  find  employment  as 
bakers.  Twelve  receive  technological  instruction  and  training  in  a  foundry; 
22  in  a  blacksmith  shop  ;  14  in  a  moulders'  pattern  shop,  and  33  in 
a,  carpenters'  shop.  The  brightest  boys  generally  make  their  way  to  the 
machine  shop,  where  they  are  taught  how  to  use  the  drill,  lathe,  planer, 
jihaper  and  milling  machines  and  to  temper  and  grind  tools.  This  class  numbers 
It.    There  are  also  classes  taught  bricklaying,  plastering,  painting  and  tailorinjr 
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and  sboemaking.  Such  boys  as  have  a  taste  for  agricultare  and  gardening  work 
•n  the  farm,  but  nearly  all  the  boys  come  from  the  cities  and  these  prefer  mechan- 
ical occupations.  There  is  an  instructor  for  each  clasa  The  Commissioners 
saw  some  of  the  classes  at  work.  Drill  is  taught  by  a  military  instructor,  and 
the  older  boys  went  through  several  intricate  movements  with  great  steadiness 
and  precision.* 

In  the  girls'  department  as  in  the  boys'  no  work  is  done  for  outside  parties  ', 
shirts  are  made  for  the  boys  and  the  bed-clothes  are  made  and  repaired.  Thi» 
and  the  work  the  girls  do  for  themselves  and  their  own  school,  the  laundry  work 
and  the  work  inthe  schools  occupy  their  time  fully. 

In  the  department  of  the  larger  boys  there  are  a  first  and  second  division,  but 
the  boys  all  mingle  in  the  schools  and  shops  and  playgrounds.  Some  of  the 
boys,  the  Superintendent  said,  are  qf  vicious  habits  when  sent  to  the  school,  and 
some  have  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  drink,  but  cigarette-smoking  brings  more- 
koys  to  the  school  than  whiskey-drinking. 

Classification  is  much  more  carefully  attended  to  in  the  girls'  department. 
They  are  classed  as  primary  and  first  and  second  division  as  the  boys  are.  Th» 
primary  includes  children,  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  of  whom  some  have  com- 
mitted petty  offences,  some  are  committed  as  vagrants  and  some  are  orphans.  The 
girls  in  the  first  division  are  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  have 
committed  serious  offences.  The  second  division  is  comprised  chiefly  of  girls  who 
have  fallen,  and  these  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  others  and  do  not  even 
see  them  except  at  church.  If  any  girl  in  the  first  division  acts  badly  and  there 
is  danger  of  her  corrupting  the  others,  she  is  at  once  transferred.  Each 
division  has  its  own  school  room.  The  primary  and  the  first  division  receive  th« 
same  amount  of  schooling.  The  second  division  attend  school  from  five  until  a 
a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  evening. 

When  a  boy  (or  girl)  is  convicted  of  any  offence  for  which  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  such  an  institution  he  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State,  and  the  governing 
board  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  sent  have  control  of  him  during  his  minority. 
When  the  superintendent  reports  that  a  boy  is  fit  to  leave  the  school,  the  chap- 
lain enquires  if  the  boy  has  a  home,  and  whether  it  is  such  as  he  should  be  sent 
to.  If  it  is,  the  parents  are  notified,  and  when  they  have  signed  the  papers  pre- 
pared ia  such  ca-ses,  the  boy  is  returned  to  them.  If  the  home  is  not  what  it 
should  be  the  chaplain  looks  for  another  in  which  the  boy  may  be  safely  placed.  A 
committee  of  the  board  of  managers  must  approve  of  the  boy's  discharge.  The 
board  will  not  allow  a  boy  to  go  out  until  a  place  has  been  provided  for  him,  and 
if  he  behaves  badly  after  he  ha.s  been  discharged  they  bring  him  back  to  the 
school.  No  boy  is  discharged  absolutely  until  he  is  of  age.  Practically  the  sup- 
erintendent determines  when  a  boy  shall  go  out,  and  the  chaplain  determines 
whether  he  shall  return  home  or  be  placed  elsewhere.  If  a  boy  desires  to  change 
his  place  when  out  he  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  chaplain.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  chaplain  to  learn  all  he  can  about  each  boy's  history  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  conviction,  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  relatives, 
friends,  and  employer  of  a  boy,  after  he  has  been  parolled,  to  ascertain  how  he 
in  conducting  himself  and  whether  matters  are  going  on  satisfactorily.  The  chap- 
lain has  authority  to  remove  a  boy  from  one  place  to  another  for  any  sufficient 
cau.se  and  to  decide  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  a  boy  back  to  school 
There  are  two  chaplains  in  this  institution,  one  Protestant,  the  other  Catholic, 
and  each  has  charge  of  the  boys  of  his  own  persua.sion.  About  twenty  per  cent.- 
of  the  boys  .sent  out  are  returned.  In  some  cases  they  'behave  badly ;  in  others 
their  homes  are  found  to  be  dangerous,  or  their  employers  treat  them  badly.  Of 
the  girls  it  was  said  that  some  of  those  of  the  primary  class  who  are  placed  out 
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■do  come  back,  but  not  many.  More  of  the  first  and  second  division  ar© 
Teturned,  not  in  most  cases  because  they  have  committed  any  offence  but  because 
they  are  unable  to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  Many  of  them  are  very 
helpless. 

The  chaplains  do  a  large  part  of  the  administrative  work  in  this  institution. 
The  board  make  and  change  the  regulations,  and  through  thfeir  committees 
actively  supervise  all  that  is  done.  Their  powers  are  very  large  as  all  their  regu- 
lations have  the  force  of  law. 

The  .superintendent  stated  that  of  those  who  pass  through  this  school  from 
eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  are  thoroughly  reclaimed. 

The  Australian   System. 

In  Australia  the  systems  for  dealing  with  destitute  and  neglected  children 
and  with  juvenile  offenders,  which  found  favor  in  Great  Britain,  were  generally 
adopted,  but  they  have  been  materially  modified,  and  in  his  report  for  1888  the 
secretary  of  the  department  which  has  charge  of  such  institutions  in  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  asserts  that  the  acts  relating  to  juvenile  offenders  and  to  neglected 
•children,  which  passed  in  the  previous  session,  embody  the  most  advanced  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  enacted  by  any  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  Their  system 
includes  private  denominational  reformatories,  assisted  by  the  State,  as  in  England ; 
•Government  reformatories,  wholly  sustained  and  managed  by  the  State,  in  which 
the  religious  rights  of  the  inmates  are  carefully  guarded  and  the  importance  of 
religious  instruction  is  fully  recognised ;  industrial  schools,  now  called  schools 
for  neglected  children  and  receiving  depots  for  neglected  children  awaiting  the 
-action  of  the  courts.  To  the  receiving  depots  probation  schools,  in  which  the  char- 
acter, disposition  and  general  moral  condition  ofthe  children  committed  to  any  of 
the  institutions  could  be  ascertained  by  careful  observation,  were  to  be  added.  The 
provision  that  only  those  who  had  actually  passed  at  least  ten  days  in  gaol  undersen- 
•tence  for  some  offence  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  has  been  abolished,  j£nd  child- 
ren may  now  be  sent  to  reformatory  or  industrial  school  without  ever  entering  a 
gaol.  It  was  proposed  that  when  the  probation  schools  were  in  operation,  juvenile 
offenders,  as  well  as  neglected  children,  should  be  sent  to  the  receiving  depots 
when  any  delay  occurred  in  making  final  disposition  of  them.  They  may  now 
be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school,  pending  such  disposition.  Children  found  asso- 
•ciating  or  dwelling  with  criminal  persons  may  now  be  apprehended,  and  if  the 
charge  be  sustained  the  guardianship  of  such  children  may  be  transferred  to 
respectable  relatives  or  others,  who  will  be  protected  from  the  interference  of 
objectionable  relatives.  The  boarding  out  of  very  young  children,  and  the  licens- 
ing out  of  those  who  behave  well  in  the  schools  are  regarded  as  important 
means  of  saving  and  reforming  those  who  need  the  help  of  the  State. 

One  reformatory  and  one  industrial  school  for  girls  are  under  the 
management  of  Protestants ;  one  reformatory  and  two  industrial  schools 
for  girls  are  under  the  management  of  Catholics,  and  the  state  manages 
directly  a  reformatory  for  boys,  a  reformatory  for  girls,  an  industrial 
school  for  boys  and  an  industrial  school  for  girls.  The  total  number 
that  passed  through  all  these  during  the  year  was  1,0^4;  the  total  number  in  all 
the  schools  on  December  Slst,  1888,  was  294,  of  whom  43  were  in  the  State  indus- 
trial school,  127  in  the  State  reformatory  ;  76  in  the  Catholic  industrial  schools, 
and  20  in  the  Catholic  reformatory;  1-5  in  the  Protestant  industrial  school  and  13 
in  the  Protestant  reformatory.  During  the  year  365  were  sent  to  foster  homes, 
257  to  service  homes,  and  68  were  placed  on  probation  with  relatives  and  others. 
The  total  number  of  children,  who  having  passed  through  the  reformatory  and 
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industrial  schools,  were  placed  out  and  were  under  supervision,  was  581.  The  con- 
duct of  489  of  these  was  reported  good,  of  21  indifferent  and  of  71  bad.  The  total 
number  under  supervision  was  3,238. 

During  the  year  352  children  were  sent  to  the  industrial  schools,  and  81  to 
the  reformatories.  In  65  cases  the  children  were  deserted  by  the  fathers,  in  tern 
-cases  by  their  mothers  and  in  eleven  cases  by  both  parents.  In  28  cases  the 
father  was  not  known,  in  22  cases  neither  father  nor  mother  was  known. 
158  were  discharged  on  probation  during  the  year,  and  34  finally. 
One  of  the  regulations  respecting  neglected  children,  which  have  the  force 
of  law,  is  that  when  any  such  child  is  apprehended,  "until  the  charge  shall  have 
baen  heard  and  disposed  of"  the  constable  or  person  by  whom  he  has  been  ap- 
prehended "shall,  when  practicable  or  expedient,  place  such  child  in  one  of  the 
receiving  depots,  situated  in  the  Royal  Park,  near  Melbourne."  But  if  it  be  not 
practicable  or  expedient  to  place  the  child  in  one  of  these  depots,  the  constable 
or  person  making  the  arrest  is  authorised  to  place  the  child  with  some  respect- 
able private  person,  and  to  make  proper  arrai^ement  or  agreement  as  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  child.  If  the  constable  is  a  married  man  he  may  place  the 
child  in  his  own  dwelling  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  himself  and  wife. 
Every  child  committed  or  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  department  for  neglected 
children  is  taken  to  the  nearest  receiving  depot  occupied  and  used  by  children  of 
the  stme  sex,  there  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  or  matron  until 
the  manner  of  his  or  her  disposal  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  secretary. 

Children  who  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  industrial  schools  are  now  sent  to 
the  reformatories.  It  is  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  probation  schools  when 
■such  schools  have  been  provided. 

Children,  who  being  of  good  behaviour  and  otherwise  fit  for  the  position,  are 
appointed  monitors,  may  be  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  month. 

In  probationary,  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  the  oflScer  in  charge  is 
required  to  classify  the  children,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  conduct,  age,  and 
moral  and  physical  characteristics  of  such  children.  All  officers  and  teachers 
are  required  specially  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  and  it  is  provided  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  givem 
in  all  depots  and  schools  under  the  denominations  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Jewish,  and  under  no  other  denomination.  Every  child  in  any  depot  or  school 
shall  be  taught  the  religion  of  that  one  of  the  denominations  aforesaid,  t» 
which  in  the  particulars  attached  to  the  order  committing  such  child  to  the  care 
of  the  department  he  is  stated  to  belong.''  If  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  order  it 
may  be  rectified.  When  practicable  the  children  .  .  shall  be  taken  on  Sun- 
day to  their  respective  places  of  worship.  Provision  is  made  for  the  admisaiom 
of  clergymen  and  others  to  the  children  of  their  own  denomination  on  Sun- 
■d&ya  and  at  such  other  times  as  are  set  apart  for  religious  instruction. 

The  Commissioners  make  no  apology  for  occupying  so  much  space  in  their 
report  in  showing  the  various  systems  that  obtain  in  the  countries  named  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  as  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  this  Province  should  learn  from  the  experience  of  others  what 
system  is  best  adapted  to  its  circumstances  and  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
bieneficial  results. 

The  Ontario  System. — The  Reformatoky  for  Boys, 

A  great  mistake  was  made  in  the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  Reformatory 
for  Boys   at    Penetanguishene.     When   the  Government   found    it    necessary 
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to  establish  this  reformatory  they  thought  it  would  be  economical  to  use 
for  the  purpose  a  barracks  which  had  been  unoccupied  since  the  war  of 
1812.  This  will  not  seem  surprising  when  we  remember  that  in  those  days 
the  prevailing  idea  respecting  reformatories  was  that  they  should  be  little 
else  tiian  prisons,  in  which  juveniles,  while  receiving  some  education  and  indus- 
trial training,  should  be  strictly  confined,  punishment  being,  at  least,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  their  incarceration.  When  the  erection  of  the  present  massive 
structure  was  found  necessary  there  seemed  to.be  no  reason  for  moving  to  another 
locality  as  the  ideas  as  to  what  a  reformatory  school  should  be  had  undergone 
little  change.  The  .new  structure  was  but  a  more  commodious  prison.  The  bojs 
were  every  evening  locked  up  in  a  triple  tier  of  cells,  with  doors  of  iron  bars  aiid 
fastenings  strong  enough  to  hold  the  most  desperate  felons,  and  when  allowed  out 
during  the  day  they  were  confined  within  a  strong  and  very  high  close  fence.  And 
guards  were  set  night  and  day  to  prevent  escapes.  For  a  place  of  confinement  or 
for  an  asylum  in  which  the  imbecile  or  the  incurable  insane  may  spend  their  days- 
the  situation  is  in  many  respects  unobjectionable.  The  air  is  bracing  and  salubrious, 
the  water  is  pure  and  abundant,  the  facilities  for  drainage  are  excellent  and  the  out- 
look is  grandly  beautiful ;  but  the  soil  is  so  light  and  sandy  and  so  thickly  covered 
with  boulders  that  successful  farming  is  impossible,  and  the  place  is  so  far  tway 
from  all  the  great  centres  of  population  that  industries  which  could  be  cariiad  on 
with  advantage  to  the  boys  and  with  some  profit  if  the  .school  were  withir  easy- 
distance  of  a  large  city  would  entail  heavy  loss  if  introduced  here.  A  still  greater 
disadvantage  is  that  the  public  almost  forget  that  such  an  institution  exists,  and 
application  is  scarcely  ever  made  by  farmers  or  others  for  the  services  of 
boys  whoso  term  is  about  to  expire.  There  is  no  official  machinery  to  provide 
good  homes  and  suitable  employment  for  the  boys  when  they  return  to  the  outer 
world,  or  to  control,  direct  or  guide  them  in  any  way,  and  no  voluntary  associa- 
tion Las  yet  attempted  to  make  amends  for  the  law's  neglect  in  this  respect. 

The  high  fence  and  the  rattle  of  the  keeper's  keys  as  he  opens  or  clo.ses  the 
•ntrance  gate  still  give  the  place  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  prison  on  the  ex- 
terior. Inside  the  fence  things  look  much  better.  The  ground  which  was  at  one 
time  very  rough,  has  been  graded,  and  a  large  flower  garden  laid  out  with  much 
artistic  skill  wba  in  full  bloom  when  the  commissioners  visited  the  school,  and 
made  quite  a  brilliant  show.  Where  those  tiers  of  cells  once  stood  they  found  a. 
large,  airy,  well  lit  dining  room,  admirably  arranged,  and  a  dormitory  which  in 
its  arrangements,  its  perfect  cleanliness,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  disagreeable 
odours,  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  they  had  .-ieen  in  the  best  in.stitution» 
visited  by  them  in  the  United  States.  The  supervision  during  the  night,  as 
explained  by  the  warden,  is  perfect.  A  dim  light  bums  all  night,  the  guards 
pa.ss  through  the  dormitory  every  few  minutes,  a  registering  electric  apparatus- 
records  their  every  visit,  enabling  the  warden  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  report 
which  they  are  required  to  make  to  him  every  morning.  The  commissioners  saw 
the  boys  march  into  the  dining  hall  and  take  their  places  at  the  tables,  and 
admired  their  excellent  demeanor. 

The  school  rooms,  although  said  to  be  too  small,  are  well  furnished  and  well 
kept.  In  the  senior  Protestant  class  there  were  35  boy.s,  in  the  junior  39,  and  in 
the  Catholic  school  were  32.  The  education  given  is  that  of  the  public  schools. 
The  boys  were  said  to  be  diligent  and  well  behaved,  and  the  inspector,  Mr.  Day, 
who  vLsits  the  schools  regularly,  reports  that  good  work  is  done  in  them.  The 
•hapels  are  commodious  and  well  arranged.  Divine  service  is  held  every  Sunday 
forenoon  and  afternoon  for  Protestants  and  for  Catholics.  The  boys,  while  attend- 
ing service,  conduct  themselves  with  great  propriety,  and  the  choirs,  composed 
•f  the  more  musical  of  the  boys,  sing  remarkably  well. 
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The  religious  iDstruction  and  training  of  the  boys  are  carefully  attended  to. 
Formerly  there  were  two  chaplains,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic,  who  conducted 
morning  and  evening  prayers  daily,  were  every  day  in  frequent  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  boys,  and  on  Sunday  held  divine  service  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  Religious  instruction  was  also  given  at  other  times  during  the  week. 
Now  the  duties  of  the  Protestant  chaplaincy  are  discharged  by  three  clergymen 
of  the  adjoining  town,  who  attend  alternately. 

The  large  play -grounds  showed  many  signs  of  use.  The  boys  evidently 
enjoyed  their  games  thoroughly,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  rudeness  of 
conduct  or  coarseness  of  speech.  Either,  we  were  told,  would  be  punished 
promptly. 

The  industrial  condition  of  the  school  is  very  unsatisfactory.     The  byres  and 

{riggery  were  in  good  order,  but  they  are  not  extensive.  A  large  garden  on  a 
ow  level  where  the  ground  seemed  more  fertile  appeared  to  be  well  and  carefully 
cultivated,  but  of  farming  there  was  really  very  little  to  be  seen.  The  workshops 
looked  no  better.  The  little  machinery  in  the  carpenters'  shop  looked  as  if  it 
were  not  very  much  used  and  as  if  it  could  not  do  very  much.  Only  in  the 
tailors'  shop  was  there  much  appearance  of  any  effort  to  give  industrial  training. 
Of  the  209  boys  in  the  school  at  the  close  of  last  year,  only  three  according  to 
the  report  were  in  the  carpenters'  shop,  seven  in  the  engine-room  and  ten  in  the 
tailors'  shop.  How  many  worked  in  the  shoemakers'  shop  is  not  stated.  In  the 
garden,  in  the  stables,  on  the  farm  and  other  outside  work,  36  others  were 
employed.  A  number  were  employed  as  bakers  and  cooks  and  in  housework. 
Of  the  209  boys  whom  the  commissioners  saw,  many  were  so  young  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  require  them  to  do  much  work.  But  even  of  these,  a  large  proportion 
could  profitably  receive  some  technological  training.  A  very  large  proportion, 
however,  were  grown  lads  who  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  such  a  school 
These  for  their  own  sake  should  be  required  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  every  day. 
Technological  training  such  as  is  given  in  the  Lyman  school  and  the  Lansing  and 
•ther  reformatories  is  ignored  at  Penetanguishene. 

The  superintendent,  when  under  examination,  was  asked  what  is-  done  to 
give  the  boys  an  industrial  training  ?  He  said :  "  We  have  endeavored  to  employ 
the  boys  as  best  we  can,  but  not  to  their  benefit  as  it  should  be.  *  *  So  far 
as  the  teaching  of  a  particular  trade  goes  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  of  much  benefit 
to  them,  and  when  they  go  out  it  frequently  follow.s  that  they  have  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  any  trade.  We  might  give  them  some  knowledge  of  tailor- 
ing that  might  enable  them  to  get  in  somewhere  as  inipi-overs  Our  shoemaking  is 
no  trade  at  all.  We  make  shoes  for  the  inmates,  but  the  knowledge  that  the  boj-s 
acquire  is  of  no  value  outside."  He  thoujjht  the  su;!;gestion  that  boj'S  employed  at 
tailoring  should  be  taught  to  do  "plain  felling  and  seaming  properly,"  very  valualile. 
The  other  trades  taught,  he  said,  are  mechanical  engineering,  confined  to  the  more 
simple  class  of  work,  blacksmithing,  steamfitting,  carpentering,  in  a  limited  way, 
a  little  jobbing  and  putting  up  of  rough  stuff.  Ot  farming,  he  said  :  "  Our  land 
capable  of  cultivation  being  limited,  we  have  kept  this  branch  of  industry  down 
to  our  domestic  wants,  to  the  growing  of  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  and  such  like."  They 
do  Tiot  raise  all  they  require  even  of  these  products.  The  reasons  he  gave 
for  this  lack  of  industrial  training  were  "  We  have  not  employment  for  the  boys 
at  any  art  or  trade,  and  we  cannot  introduce  new  industries  without  serious  loss, 
and  were  we  to  introduce  them  we  would  run  the  ri.sk  of  having  the  labor  com- 
binations taking  exception  to  them.  *  *  Geographically,  we  are  so  situated 
that  were  we  to  employ  the  boys  at  skilled  labor  we  could  not  put  our  produce 
upon  the  market  except  at  great  cost.    Technological  instruction  could  be  given 
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if  the  proper  means  and  appliance.s  were  furnished  by  the  Government."  The 
superintendent  seemel  to  understand  fully  the  importance  of  active  productive 
employment  as  a  means  of  refoimation. 

The  staff  of  the  institution  is  composed  of  the  superintendent,  the  deputy- 
superintendent,  the  bursar,  the  surgeon,  the  chaplains,  three  school  teachers,  two 
Protestants  and  one  Catholic,  a  steward,  storekeeper,  carpenter,  engineer,  baker, 
shoemaker,  tailor,  farmer,  gardener,  four  guards,  one  teamster,  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  works  outside,  one  in  charge  of  the  play-room,  a  stable  keeper  and 
a  gate  keeper,  a  chief  night  attendant  and  four  night  guards.      The  number  of 

fuards  is  much  larger  than  in  any  boys'  reformatory  in  the  United  States  visited 
y  the  commissioners.     The  cost  of  the  school  last  year  was  •?4o,330,  or  $199.60 
per  head. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  school  when  the  commissioners  visited  it  was 
208.  Last  year  the  number  committed  was  8.5.  One  of  these  was  committed 
for  assault  with  intent,  two  for  assault  and  robbery,  one  for  arson,  one  for  bur- 
glary and  larceny,  two  for  burglary,  one  for  fraudulent  appropriation,  one  for 
housebreaking,  two  for  housebreaking  and  larceny,  three  for  horse-stealing,  seven 
as  incorrigible,  two  for  indecent  assault,  forty-nine  for  larceny,  one  for  larceny 
of  a  registered  letter,  two  for  shopbreaking,  two  for  shopbreaking  and  larceny, 
and  eight  for  vagrancy.  One-half  the  boys  committed  last  year  were  of  the  ages 
of  1.3,  14  or  15.  Sometimes  boys  are  sent  whose  offences  are  trivial.  Of  the 
boys  sent  last  year  28  were  committed  under  indeterminate  sentences. 

Several  of  the  85  boys  committed  during  the  yearwere  very  young  when  com- 
mitted. The  report  for  1889  states  the  ages  as  1  at  7,  5  at  9,  6  at  10,  6  at  11 
17  at  12,  12  at  13,  16  at  14,  12  at  1-5,  7  at  16,  2  at  17,  1  at  21. 

It  is  evident  that  for  those  35  boys  of  12  years  of  age  and  under  something 
better  might  have  been  done  than  sending  them  to  a  reformatory  to  associate 
more  or  less  with  offenders  so  much  older  than  themselves,  who  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  were  in  most  cases  thorough  adepts  in  all  that  is  vicious  and  criminal. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  a  reformatory  for  boys  is  not  a  proper 
place  fov  youths  of  16  years  and  upwards.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  as  one  of  the 
teachers,  states  in  his  report,  that  many  of  the  big  boys  behave  well  and  assist  ia 
keeping  the  smaller  boys  from  vice ;  that  boys  convicted  of  serious  offences  are 
not  always  the  most  immoral,  and  that  some  of  the  small  boys  are  the  most 
vicious  and  troublesome.  An  Act  pas.sed  last  session  provides  that  hereafter  no 
boy  who  appears  to  be  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  sent  to  the  refor- 
matory. 

Of  the  85  one  was  sentenced  for  one  year,  one  for  a  year  andsix  months,  3  for 
two  years,  32  for  three  years,"  7  for  four  years  and  13  for  five  years.  Twenty- 
eight  were  sent  under  what  the  judges  intended  should  be  indeterminate  sen- 
tence.*, such  as  a  minimum  of  three,  five  or  six  months,  or  one,  two  or  three  years, 
and  not  to  exceed  three,  four  or  five  yeara  But  under  such  sentences  as  matters 
stand  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  to  detain  the  boys  for  the  long 
term. 

7\ny  attempt  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  the  boys  discharged  who  lead 
honest  lives  would  be  useless  under  the  present  system,  and  any  statement  on  that 

fioint  must  be  mere  conjecture,  as  no  care  is  taken  of  the  boys  after  they  have 
eft  nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  supervision  of  them. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  is  undoubtedly  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
successful  working  of  this  reformatory.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  re- 
formation of  any  prisoner,  young  or  old,  is  impossible  unless  the  prisoner  himself 
be  brought  to  desire  his  own  reformation.  This,  all  modern  authorities  agree,  can 
oiilv   be  done   by  kind  and  judicious  management,  and  the  hope  of  earning  by 
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good  conduct  a  remission  of  some  part  of  the  penalty  where  that  has  been  fixed 
by  the  sentence  or  an  early  discharfje  under  a  parole  system.  The  difficulty  that  is 
found  almost  insuperable  in  practice  seems  to  arise  from  the  doubts  which  exist 
as  to  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  the  Canadian  Parliament  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  concurrent  legislation ;  and  from  the  extreme  views 
as  to  the  importance  of  maintaning  the  prerogative  right  to  pardon  or  to 
commute  sentences  which  are  held  by  the  Canadian  Government.  The  Provincial 
statute  provides  that  the  inspector  of  prisons  shall  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management,  interior  economy  and  discipline  of  the  reformatory  and  for 
fixing  and  prescribing  the  duties  and  conduct  of  the  superintendent  and  every 
other  officer  and  servant  therein,  and  for  the  clothing,  maintenance,  education, 
employment,  industrial  instruction,  classification,  discipline,  corrective  punish- 
ment, reward  and  general  oversight  and  care  of  all  the  boys  sent  to  the  reforma- 
tory." The  superintendent  has  the  entire  execution,  control  and  management  of 
all  its  affairs  other  than  those  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
bursar,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  inspector,  and  under  the 
inspector's  direction  the  Government  appoint  all  the  officers  and  servants.  The  in- 
spector may  suspend  any  of  them  summarily  for  cause.  All  other  provisions  for 
the  management  and  maintenance  of  the  institution  are  made  by  Provincial 
authority. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  exclusive  power  to  legislate  respecting  crime 
and  criminals.  The  Provincial  Legislature,  nevertheless,  passed  an  Act,  43  Vic., 
c.  34,  providing  that  upon  complaint  and  due  proof  made  to  the  judge  of 
any  county  or  district  court  or  police  magistrate  by  any  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  any  boy  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen,  that  by  reason  of  in- 
corrigible or  vicious  conduct  such  boy  is  beyond  the  control  of  such  parent  or 
guardian,  the  judge  or  police  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  confined  in  the  Re- 
formatoiy  for  an  undefined  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  the  28th  section 
provides  that  any  court,  judge,  or  police  magistrate  who  has  power  to  sentence  a  boy 
to  be  contined  in  the  Penitentiary  may  sentence  him  to  be  confined  for  an  unde- 
fined period  in  the  reformatory,  "  and  such  boy  shall  thereupon  be  detained 
until  he  be  reformed  or  otherwise  fit  to  be  apprenticed  or  bound  out  or  be 
probationally  or  permanently  discharged  as  hereinafter  provided.  Provided  that 
snch  boy  shall  not  be  detained  for  a  longer  time  than  the  maximum  term  of 
confinement  for  which  he  might  have  been  sentenced  for  the  offence  of  which  he 
was  convicted  and  that  no  boy  shall  be  sentenced  under  this  section  who  cannot 
be  imprisoned  for  two  years  or  over." 

Probably  the  Legislature  regarded  this  as  ap  educational  measure  and  there- 
fore within  their  competence.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
to  introduce  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  a  probation  system  with  regard  to 
snch  boys.  The  five  years'  limitation  would  in  many  cases  render  the  working 
of  a  probation  system  difficult,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  boys  of  vicious 
tendencies  or  weak  character  should  be  under  surveillance  and  control  until  they 
have  become  men  or  have  given  evidence  of  thorough  reformation.  In  the  same 
year,  nerhaps  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Keformatory,  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  provides 
tiiat  "  When  any  boy,  who  at  the  time  of  his  trial  appears  to  the 
court  to  be  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  is  convicted  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  of  any  offence  for  which  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  three  months  or  longer,  but  less  than  five  years  may  be  imposed  upon 
an  adult  convicted  of  the  like  ofience,  and  the  court  before  which  he  is  brought 
is  satisfied  that  a  due  regard  for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the  boy  re- 
4]uires  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Ontario  reformatory  for  boys,  them 
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•uch  court  may  sentence  the  boy  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  reformatory  for  such 
term  aa  the  court  may  think  fit,  not  being  gi  eater  than  the  term  of  imprisonment 
which  could  be  imposed  upon  an  adlilt  for  the  like  offence  and  may  further 
sentence  such  boy  to  be  kept  in  the  reformatory  for  an  indefinite  time  after 
the  expiration  of  such  fixed  term,  provided  that  the  whole  period  of  confinement 
in  the  said  reformatory  shall  not  exceed  five  years  from  the  commencement  of 
his  imprisonment.  Provided  also  that  in  every  case  where  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  offence  is  fixed  by  law  to  be  five  years  or  longer  such  imprisonmeni 
•hall  be  in  the  Penitentiary."  This  Act  also  provides  that  when  a  boy  appar- 
ently under  sixteen  is  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  law  on  summary 
conviction  and  thereupon  is  sentenced  and  committed  to  prison  in  any  common 
gaol  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  at  the  least,  any  judge  of  any  one  of  th» 
superior  courts  of  Ontario  or  any  judge  of  a  county  court  in  any  case  occurring 
within  his  county,  may  examine  and  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  conviction  .  .  and  may  as  an  additional  sentence  for  such  offence  sentence 
such  boy  to  be  sent  either  forthwith  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  in 
such  gaol  to  the  said  reformatory  .  .  for  an  indefinite  period  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
common  gaol. 

This  does  not  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  competency  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature to  legislate  with  regard  to  children  complained  of  as  incorrigible  and 
beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  and  it  was  apparently  an  effort  to  help  in 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentences.  But  in  the  section 
immediately  following  it  is  enacted  that  every  boy  sentenced  under  the  sections 
just  quoted  shall  be  detained  in  the  said  reformatory  until  the  expiration  (if  any) 
of  the  fixed  term  of  his  sentence  unless  sooner  discharged  by  lawful  authority,  and 
thereafter  "  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  made  and  to  any  regulations 
made  under  section  ten  of  this  Act,  be  detained  in  the  reformatory  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  imprisonment  for  the 
purpose  of  his  industrial  and  moral  education." 

Section  ten  provides  that  "  the  Govemor-General-in-Council  may  make  such 
regulations  as  he  may  consider  advisable  for  the  discharge  after  the  expiration  of 
the  fixed  term  of  sentence  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  said  reformatory  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  :  and  such  discharge  may 
be  either  absolute  or  upon  probation  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  im- 
posed under  the  authority  of  the  said  regulations." 

But  no  such  regulations  as  sect'ou  ten  provides  should  be  made,  and  an 
indeterminate  sentence  therefore  means  in  reality  a  sentence  absolute  lor  five 
years  subject  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  when  the  commissioners  visited  the  reformatory  there  were  only 
39  boys  in  the  school  under  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  31st  section  of  the  Provincial  Act  provides  that  "  In  order  to 
encourage  good  behaviour  and  industry  among  the  boys  in  the  said  reform- 
atory, and  with  a  view  to  permitting  every  boy  to  earn  a  remission  of  a 
portion  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  the  said  reformatory  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspector  to  make  rules  so  that  a  correct  record 
of  the  conduct  of  every  boy  may  be  made  under  the  mark  systems"  The 
32nd  section  says  "Whenever  under  the  rules  in  that  behalf  a  boy  shall  have 
obtained  the  requisite  number  of  marks  based  upon  good  conduct,  proficiency  in 
school  and  industrious  habits,  and  shall  in  addition  thereto  haVe  given  satis- 
factory evidence  of  being  reformed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
transmit  to  the  inspector  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  also  the  separate  certifi- 
cates to  a  like  effect  or  with  such  variations  as  their  respective  opinions  may 
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render  necessary,  of  the  minister  or  other  person  who  has  given  religious  instruc- 
tion to  such  boy,  of  the  schoolmaster  .  and  of  the  trade  instructors,  if  any, 
whom  he  has  been  under."  The  inspector  may  make  further  enquiry.  If  satis- 
fied that  the  boy  has  earned  his  discharge  the  inspector  shall  transmit  th« 
certificates  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  with  a  recommendation  that 
action  be  taken  to  have  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sentence  of  such  boy  remitted 
or  to  have  such  boy  discharged  on  probation  for  a  stated  period  :  "  Provided  that 
no  action  be  taken  under  this  section  in  respect  of  any  boy  who  has  not  been  at 
least  a  year  in  the  reformatory :  Provided  also  that  the  judge  of  any  county 
court  or  any  police  magistrate  may  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  any  boy  who 
wa.s  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and 
who  lias  been  discharged  on  probation,  has  violated  the  conditions  of  his  dis- 
charge, order  such  boy  to  be  recommitted  to  the  reformatory,  there  to  be  confined 
for  the  residue  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  originally  sentenced. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  this  part  of  the  Act  into  operation,  because 
the  only  way  in  which  a  boy,  whether  under  determinate  or  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, could  obtain  his  freedom  after  having  earned  it  would  be  by  the  tedious 
and  troublesome  and  uncertain  process  of  making  application  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  through  the  department  at  Toronto.  Is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  boys 
committed  under  Provincial  Act  ?  Such  applications,  although  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent,  chaplain  and  trade  instructor  approved  of  by 
the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  are  usually  referred  to  the  judge  or  magistrate  by  whom 
the  boy  had  been  tried,  although  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  boy 
has  or  has  not  behaved  well  and  given  proofs  of  reformation.  It  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  a  boy  for  a  remission  of  a  part  of  whose  sentenc^pplication 
was  duly  made  served  out  his  full  term  before  the  ly^inister  of  Justice  airived  at 
a  decision  in  his  case.  The  delays  and  disappointments  often  have  ar  most  in- 
jurious effect  on  a  boy  who  has  striven  earnestly  to  dese  rve  a  commutation  of 
his  sentence. 

Without  such  regulations  as  the  tenth  section  provides  for  or  proper  authority 
of  law  obtained  in  some  other  way  the  adoption  of  the  probation  or  parole  system 
as  contemplated  by  the  Provincial  Act  is  impossible. 

The  S3rd  section  of  the  Provincial  Act  provides  that  "In  case  any 
respectable  and  trustworthy  person  is  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
any  boj'  committed  to  the  reformatory  when  such  boy  is  over  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  or  calling  of  such  person,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  domestic  service,  and  such  boy  is  confined  in  the  reform- 
atory by  virtue  of  a  sentence  pronounced  under  the  authority  of  any 
statute  of  this  Province,  the  superintendent  may,  with  the  consent  and  in 
the  name  of  the  said  inspector,  bind  the  said  boy  to  such  person  for  any  term 
not  to  extend  beyond  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his 
imprisonment  without  his  consent,  and  the  inspector  shall  thereupon  order  that 
•uch  boy  shall  be  discharged  from  the  said  reformatory  and  he  shall  be  dis- 
charged accordingly.  Provided  that  any  wages  reserved  in  any  indenture  of 
apprenticeship  made  under  this  section  shall  be  payable  to  the  said  boy  or  to 
some  other  person  for  his  benefit." 

The  8th  section  of  the  Dominion  Act  of  1880  is  an  exact  transcript  of  this, 
«zcept  that  instead  of  the  words  "  under  the  authority  of  any  statute  of  this 
Province  "  the  words  "  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada "  are  used. 

But  the  9th  section  of  the  Dominion  Act  says :  "  No  boy  shall  be  discharged 
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under  the  next  pi-eceding  section  until  after  the  fixed  term  of  his  sentence  has 
elapsed  unless  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General."  The  exclusive  power 
of  the  Governor-General  to  remit  or  commute  penalties  was  thus  a.sserted. 

The  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Statute  although  they  are  somewhat  defec- 
tive would,  if  put  into  operation,  enable  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  reformatory  to  produce  results  much  more  satisfactory  than  can 
be  attained  under  the  present  system  or  want  of  system.  Until  the  regulations- 
provided  for  in  section  ten  of  the  Dominion  Act  have  been  made,  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  system  under  which  the  boys  confined  in  the  penitentiary  am 
earn  their  release  upon  probation  or  otherwise  must  be  impossible.  These 
regulations  if  ever  made  should  give  the  fullest  and  largest  discretionary  powers 
to  those  to  whom  the  control  and  management  of  the  reformatory  may  be  entrusted 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  It  would,  perhaps,  lead  to  no  practical  incon- 
venience if  some  control  over  the  final  discharge  of  boys  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
were  retained  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  an  aissertion  of  the  prerogative. 
But  the  establishment  without  restriction  of  what  is  known  in  England  as  the 
license  system  and  in  the  States  as  the  parole  system  as  provided  by  the 
31st  and  32nd  sections  of  the  Provincial  Statute  would  trench  no  more  upon 
the  prerogative  in  Ontario  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  insist  tliat 
no  boy  in  the  reformatory  shall  be  placed  out  as  an  apprentice  until  the  fixed 
term  of  his  sentence  has  elapsed  unless  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General 
would  be  simpl}'  ridiculous  were  it  not  that  so  much  harm  is  thus  done.  The- 
best  means  of  inspiring  that  hope  of  freedom  which  seldom  fails  to  induce  the 
criminal,  young  or  old,  to  co-operate  with  those  who  labor  for  his  reformation  i» 
deliberately  withheld  lest  the  prerogative  be  impairt'd  or  doubts  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  be  strengthened. 

It  may  be  well  to  limit  the  period  of  confinement  in  the  reformatory  to  a 
maximum  of  five  years.  Under  a  proper  system  very  few  boys  would  be  kept  in 
confinement  for  half  that  length  of  time.  But  the  cftre  of  the  State  for  juvenile 
offenders  should  not  cease  either  when  they  are  placed  out  on  probation  or  riis- 
charged.  the  term  of  their  sentence  having  expired.  Under  the  Massachusetts- 
system  a  boy  having  committed  an  offence  for  which  he  may  be  sent  to  a  reform- 
atory becomes  a  ward  of  the  State  and  remains  subject  to  the  authority  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  during  his 
minority. 

Until  full  power  to  license  deserving  boys  or  place  them  out  on  probation  be 
vested  in  a  local  authority  the  reformatory  cannot  do  all  the  good  it  ought  to  do. 
This  was  strongly  represented  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1882,  but  his  representations  were  disregarded.  To  the  question  "  Do  you  think 
that  this  institution  can  ever  be  made  an  effective  reformatory  under  the  present 
system  ?  "  put  by  the  commissioners,  the  superintendent  answered,  "  No,  never  ^ 
it  is  handicapped  day  by  day." 

The  description  of  a  reformatory  school  in  Montreal  given  by  the  inspector  of 
prisons  and  asylums  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  if  correct,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  our  reformatory 
in  many  respects.  He  stated  that  a  special  statute  applicable  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  authorizes  the  judiciary  to  commit  boys  apparently  under  16  years  to  re- 
formatories for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  ten  years.  The 
judges  have  no  discretionary  power  to  make  the  sentence  less  than  two  years. 
The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  and  ia 
often  exercised  in  favor  of  the  boys  who  behave  well.  The  directors  are  also  au- 
thorized to  apprentice  or  hire  out  as  domestic  servants,  boys  or  girls,  and  the 
time  they  serve  is  counted  as  part  of  their  sentences,  but  they  always  remain 
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■object  to  the  supervision  of  the  reformatory  officials.  *  *  There  are  seven 
reformatories  in  the  Province  of  Quebec."  Various  trades  are  taught.  The  m- 
spector  thinks  that  eveiy  boy  should  be  compelled  to  learn  some  trade  during  the 
two  years  he  is  in  a  reformatory.  In  the  Montreal  reformatory,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  a  religious  body,  known  as  Brothers  of  Charity,  who  receive 
the  entire  care  and  control  of  the  boys  committed  to  their  school  under  strict  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  the  Government  inspector,  "  thirteen  trades  are  now 
tanght,  viz.,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  carpentering  and  joining,  upholster- 
ing, blacksmithing,  baking,  carriage  and  sleigh-making,  gardening  and  farming ; 
and  in  fact  every  boy  strong  enough  to  work  is  compelled  to  learn  a  trade.  Those 
trades  are  taught  to  the  boys  in  fully  equipped  shops  attached  to  the  reformatory. 
In  addition  every  working  boy  is  compelled  to  attend  school  one  hour  every  day 
and  chapel  morning  and  evening.  The  boys  who  are  too  young.or  who  are  physi- 
cally unable  to  work,  attend  school  six  hours  a  day.  They  have  two  and  a  half 
hours  for  recreation.  One  fourth  of  each  boy's  earnings  are  set  apart  and  given 
to  him  when  his  sentence  expires  and  this  enables  him  to  start  in  life.  The 
Brothers  pay  their  passage  home  and  give  them  clothes  when  leaving.  A  careful 
record  of  each  boy's  conduct  is  kept  and  they  all  know  that  if  they  deserve  good 
conduct  marks  they  will  be  credited  with  them  and  thus  get  their  sentences  re- 
duced. A  good  number  of  boys  are  pardoned  each  year  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superior.  The  average  number  is  about  25.  As  many  as  50  were  pardoned 
one  year.  The  Brothers  endeavor  to  keep  track  of  all  the  boys  who  leave  the  re- 
formatory to  see  how  they  behave  when  free,  and  the  results  have  been  most 
gratifying  as  far  as  their  information  goes.  Not  more  than  eight  per  cent, 
relapse  into  vice.  I  consider  this  reformatory  has  been  a  success  and  it  will  com- 
pare favorably  \vith  any  other  on  this  continent.  Although  the  premises  are  not 
enclosed  with  the  usual  prison  walls  there  are  but  few  attempts  at  escape,  and 
only  one  successful  in  six  years.  The  discipline  is  strictly  maintained  but  it  is 
not  severe,  and  the  diet  is  sufficient  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  building 
is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  trees  and  flower  gardens  and  the  Brothers  have 
made  the  interior,  particularly  the  dormitories  and  refectories,  bright  and  cheer- 
ful." Some  efibrt  was  made  to  have  this  reformatory  removed  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  and  placed  where  nearly  all  the  boys  could  be  employed  in 
farming,  but  this  proposal  did  not  receive  much  support.  The  inspector  thinks 
it  is  better  where  it  is  as  many  boys  do  not  like  farming,  and  would  not  succeed 
as  farmers. 

In  this  school  there  are  about  250  boys  on  the  average.  At  Penetanguishene 
the  average  is  over  200.  The  difference  of  the  results  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view  is  very  great.  The  skill  and  training  of  the  religious  in  charge,  their 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty  and  their  system  under  which  the  brothers  mix 
con-stautly  and  everywhere  with  the  boys,  who  admire  their  disinterestedness  and 
devotion  are  credited  with  a  large  share  of  the  success  of  the  Montreal  school. 
Much  may  be  due  also  to  its  position  in  which  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Ontario  school ;  but  much  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
management,  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  adopt  in  Ontario,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  law.  Why,  the  marks  system,  and  the  earning  of  a  remission  of 
sentence  under  that  system,  and  the  licensing  out  and  probation  system  by  the 
local  authorities  or  by  those  managing  a  reformatory  are  permitted  in  Quebec,. 
and  are  positively  prohibited  in  Ontario  by  section  9,  cap,  39  of  the  Statutes  of 
Canada  of  the  year  1880,  the  Commissioners  cannot  attempt  to  explain.  They 
however  unhesitatingly  state  that  untU  the  most  ample  powers,  in  these  respects,, 
are  conferred  on  the  Provincial  aiUhorUies,  this  institiUion  mUl  fail  to  accorrir^ 
pUsh  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed. 
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Ontario  Industrial  Refuge  for  Girls. 

This  institution,  which  the  commissioners  visited  and  carefully  inspected,  ap- 
pears to  have  thus  far  worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  number  of  inmates  ok 
October  1st,  1889,  was  49.  During  the  year  19  were  admitted,  one  was  returned 
from  apprenticeship,  13  were  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  one  was  dis- 
charged by  order  of.  the  Governor-General,  twelve  were  apprenticed  and  43  re- 
mained in  the  Refuge  at  the  close  of  the  year  Of  the  19  committed  during  the 
year  one  was  only  4  years  old,  two  were  8,  two  were  9,  three  were  10,  two  11, 
three  12,  two  13,  one  14,  one  15,  one  16,  and  one  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  19 
twelve  were  committed  merely  because  they  were  destitute  and  without  a  home. 
Four  were  convicted  of  larceny,  one  of  arson,  one  of  frequenting  and  one  as 
incorrigible. 

The  sentences  varied  from  six  months  to  six  years.  Nine  were  committed 
for  five  years,  one  for  six,  one  for  four,  one  for  three  yeais  and  six  months, 
one  for  two  years,  one  for  twenty-three  months  and  one  for  twelve  months.  The 
matron,  Mrs.  O'Ueilly,  says  "Most  of  the  girls  admitted  are  happily  top  young  to 
know  much  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  or  at  least  to  have  formed  nabit«  of 
ain.  This  being  the  case,  I  feel  confident  from  past  experience  that  the  judicious 
training  they  receive  will  bear  good  fruit.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Refuge,  nine 
j'oars  ago,  141  girls  have  been  under  discipline  and  instruction.  Of  these  114 
were  sentenced  direct  to  the  Refuge  and  27  were  transferred  from  the  reforma- 
tory. These  "  transfers  "  were  girls  under  18  years  of  age  committed  for  a  first 
3ffence.  Fearing  that  association  with  other  criminals  would  be  injurious  to  them, 
with  your  (the  inspectors)  permission  we  transferred  them  to  the  Refuge.  The 
result  has  been  most  -satisfactory  as  during  those  nine  years  only  three  transfers 
have  been  recommitted.  Of  the  114  girls  committed  direct  to  the  Refuge  only  six 
have  proved  unsatisfactory,  *  *  A  fact  I  ought  to  mention  in  respect  to  these 
failures  is  that  each  girl  on  her  discharge  went  to  her  relatives,  we  having  n» 
authority  to  retain  her  after  the  expiration  of  her  sentence.  These  relatives  unfor- 
tunately were  in  almost  all  cases  idle  and  dissolute  people." 

Ninety-eight  girls  have  been  discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  Industrial 
R«fuge.  We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  some  of  those  girls  during  the 
past  six  years.  Four  of  them  are  respectably  married,  three  of  them  are  holding 
positions  of  trust,  and  all  of  them  save  the  nine  failures,  are,  as  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, leading  honest  and  upright  lives."  A  great  share  of  the  success,  the 
matron  says,  is  due  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  Miss  Elliott,  the  lady  immedi- 
ately in  charge  for  teaching  and  training  the  girls.  The  surgeon  says  "  There 
»re  several  cases  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  dwarfed  intellect,  which  will  to 
all  appearances  render  the  unfoi*tunate  possessors  incapable  of  ever  being  self 
dependent  or  capable  of  fully  taking  care  of  themselves.  *  *  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  some  who  came  into  the  Refuge  feeble  of  both  mind 
and  body,  ignorant  of  all  that  tends  to  improve  mind  and  body,  developing  inte 
rugged,  rosy -cheeked  girls,  industrious  in  habit,  growing  in  intelligence,  happy 
and  contented  in  disposition,  and  fully  amenable  to  the  easy  discipline  of  their 
new  home."  Miss  Elliott  in  her  evidence  before  the  commission  said  that  some  of 
the  girls  go  to  the  reformatory  to  work  in  the  oflBcers'  quarters  and  dining  rooia, 
and  to  do  household  work,  and  kitchen  work.  These  rise  at  20  minuteii 
past  6  o'clock.  The  others  rise  at  10  minutes  to  seven.  At  7.30  each  girl  is  de- 
tailed to  work,  which  is  so  arranged  that  each  goes  over  the  whole  course,  except 
ike  young  children  who  do  no  work.  At  20  minutes  to  9  the  children  are  sent 
f«r  prayer,  the  Protestant  children  with  Miss  ^liott,  the  Catholics  with  Mrs. 
O'Reilly.     After  catethism  instruction  and  prayer  the  children  go  to  school  and 
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are  there  until  twelve,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  recreation  being  allowed  at  10.30 
At  tx^elve  they  are  dismisBed  for  dinner  and  afterwards  they  have  recreation  un- 
til iO  minutes  to  "2  o'clock,  when  they  go  to  school  again  and  remain  until  three. 
They  their  go  to  the  sewing-room  for  sewing,  knitting,  repairing  clothes  and  the 
like.  They  have  from  5.30  to  7  o'clock,  for  recreation  and  study.  On  Saturday 
laundry  work  and  the  bathing  of  the  children  are  attended  to.  The  work  is  given 
in  rotation  so  as  to  make  the  girls  good  servants.  Those  who  go  out  are  able 
to  u)ake  them'selves  useful.  I  have  traced  some  75  per  cent,  of  them  who  are 
doing  well.  Last  year  we  could  trace  90  per  cent,  who  have  not  relapsed 
into  vice  and  crime.  I  have  since  heard  that  one  has  not  done  well  though  she 
had  done  very  well  for  some  years  after  she  left  us.  In  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  that  come  to  us  the  children  have  bad  parents.  The  others  are 
neglected  children,  and  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  complain  that  they 
cannot  control  them.  We  receive  from  countiy  places  several  whom  we  can 
hardly  call  idiots,  but  who  are  dull  and  incapable  of  becoming  useful  mem- 
bers of  society — who  are  weak-minded  and  vicious-minded.  Such  girls,"  if  Cathol- 
ics, are  taken  in  charge  at  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  We  never  could 
solve  the  question  what  should  be  done  with  Protestants  of  this  class,  who  have 
nQ  home  to  go  to  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  has  expired,  until  we  bad  the 
Salvation  Army,  We  have  sent  two  to  the  Haven  and  the  Salvation  Army 
Home.  Those  who  relapsed  into  crime  were  generally  of  this  class.  1  am  sure 
that  the  nine  who  the  report  states  failed  to  turn  out  well  during  the  nine  years 
the  Refuge  has  been  in  existence  would  not  have  failed  if  they  had  been  protected 
after  leaving  the  Refuge.  We  give  the  girls  of  this  class  instruction,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  does  them  much  good.  We  do  all  we  can  for  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  family  would  care  about  taking  such  a  burden.  Nothing  but  wrong 
can  come  of  sending  them  out  into  the  world.  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  are 
in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  ignorance  when  sent  to  the  Refuge."  Of  the  19  pirls 
received  last  year  Miss  Elliott  regarded  only  one  or  two  as  very  bad.  Several  of 
the  girls  have  very  bad  tempers.  Those  who  act  badly  are  not  allowed  to  take 
recreation  with  the  others  and  are  deprived  of  other  privileges.  Miss  Elliott 
^^ited  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  she  thinks  the  results  of  the 
work  at  the  Refuge  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  of  the  others, although 
the  conditions  are  different,  In  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  girls  and 
young  women  are  committed  to  the  care  of  a  state  board  or  of  the  managers  of 
the  institution,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  they  are  watched  over 
and  cared  for  after  they  leave  the  institution  to  take  places  in  families.  The 
discipline  in  the  Refuge  is  not  so  strict  as  in  some  of  the  American  institutions, 
the  object  being  to  bring  them  up  as  if  they  were  altogether  at  home.  The  doors 
of  the  offices  and  rooms  and  the  front  door  of  the  Refuge  are  not  locked  during  the 
day  and  the  girls  who  can  be  relied  upon  are  frequently  sent  out  on  errands.  One 
great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  future  of  the  girls  is  that  "they  are  never  sat- 
isfied to  go  into  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  get  their  thoughts  turned  away 
from  the  city." 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Refuge  is  that  it  is  placed  within  the 
walls  which  also  enclose  the  reformatory  for  women.  The  girls  cannot  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  women  whom  they  see  several  times  every 
day  from  their  play  grounds,  and  with  whom  several  of  the  larger  girls  are 
brought  in  contact  every  day  in  the  kitchen  and  elsewhere.  All  this  must  keep 
thoughts  of  evil  influence  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  girls,  and  have  a  most 
injurious  moral  effect,  although  MLss  Elliott  says  that  it  does  not  work  a^'  much 
harm  as  she  at  one  time  feared  it  must  In  the  opinion  of  those  o'.it«ide  with 
whom  the  girls  must  mingle  when  they  leave  the  Refuge,  and  those  from  whom 
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tbey  must  seek  employment,  little  or  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  Refuge 
and  the  Reformatory,  and  the  bad  repute  of  the  depraved  and  criminal  inmates  of 
the  reformatory  must  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  the  future  of  girls  who  are  known  to- 
have  lived  for  years  within  the  same  enclosure. 

Ontario  Industrial  Schools. 

Industrial  schools  are  regarded  in  Ontario  as  a  part  of  its  school  system. 
The  Act  of  1884  (47  Vic.  c,  46),  provides  that  they  may  be  established 
by  "the  public  school  board  of  trustees  for  anj'  city  or  town,  or  the 
separate  school  trustees  therein,"  or  by  any  philanthropic  society  or  societies - 
incorporated  under  the  Act  respecting  benevolent,  provident  and  other 
societies,  or  any  other  Act  in  force  in  this  Province,  to  whom  any  board  of  school 
trustees  may  "  delegate  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  conferred  on  such  board" 
by  the  Act.  The  schools  may  therefore  be  what  are  usually  called  denominational 
When  a  school  board  delegates  its  powers,  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  that  board 
and  the  inspector  must  be  members  of  the  boarJ  of  management  of  the  society  to 
which  the  powers  are  delegated,  when  acting  under  the  powers  so  delegated.  The 
Act  says  "  A  school  in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children 
are  lodged,  clothed  and  fed  as  well  as  taught,  shall  exclusively  be  deemed  an  in- 
dustrial school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act." 

The  school  board  or  the  society  must  provide  buildings  and  grounds  which 
upon  report  of  the  inspector,  the  Minister  of  Education  may  certify  to  be  "fit  and 
proper  for  the  reception  of  children"  and  the  school  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  a 
certified  industrial  school  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  board  or  society  may 
make  by-laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  C!ouncil. 
The  school  board  by  which  a  school  has  been  established  or  powers  have  been 
delegated  shall  provide  the  teachers,  from  whom  the  general  superintendent 
shall,  when  practicable,  be  selected. 

Any  person  may,  at  a  special  sitting,  bring  before  the  police  magistrate  or 
before  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  and,  except  in  cities  where  there  is  a  police 
magistrate,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  who  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions,  namely: — 

1.  Who  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  any  street  or  public 
place  for  the  purposes  of  begging  or  receiving  alms ; 

2.  Who  is  found  wandering  or  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode 
or  proper  guardianship,  or  not  having  any  lawful  occupation  or  business,  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence ; 

3.  Who  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviving 
parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment ; 

4.  Whose  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  represents  to  the  judge  or  magis- 
trate that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child,  and  that  he  desires  the  child  to  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school  under  this  Act ; 

6.  Who  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  drunkenness  or  other  vices  of  the  parents 
is  suffered  to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control  and  education,  or 
in  circumstances  exposing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  ; 

6.  Who  has  been  found  guilty  of  petty  crime,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  has  been  convicted,  should  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  instead  of  to  a  gaol  or  reformatory. 

The  charge  having  beeiv  sustained  by  evidence  taken  in  presence  of  the  child, 
the  judge  or  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school, 
specifying  in  his  written  order  the  name  of  the  child,  the  school  to  which  he  is 
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to  be  sent  and  the  time  for  which  he  is  to  be  detained ;  and  if  an  industrial  school 
has  been  established  by  the  Catholic  separate  school  trustees  in  any  city,  the  judge 
or  magistrate  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the 
child  belongs,  and  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  send  Roman  Catholic  children  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  industrial  school  and  "  other  children  to  the  other  industrial 
Rchool."  If  a  mistake  be  mtule  in  this  respect  the  Minister  of  Education  shall,  on 
application  of  parent,  guardian  or  nearest  adult  relative,  order  that  the  child  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  school  to  which  he  should  have  been  sent  at  first.  The 
school  corporation  or  philanthropic  society  having  control  of  an  industrial  school 
may  admit  any  children  of  proper  age  committed  to  it  by  a  judge  or  magistrate,  and 
sbidl  have  the  power  to  place  such  children  at  such  employments  and  cause  tiiem 
to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  are  suitable  to  their 
years  and  capacities. 

A  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  such  child  appears  toloelong 
may  visit  the  child  at  the  school  on  such  days  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  in  that  behalf  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  religion. 

The  school  corporation  or  the  society  may  permit  a  child  sent  to  their  school 
to  live  at  the  dwelling  of  any  trustworthy  and  respectable  person,  provided  that 
a  report  is  made  forthwith  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  such  manner  as  he 
thinks  fit  to  require. 

Any  permission  for  this  purpose  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  school 
corporation  or  the  society,  and  thereupon  the  child  shall  be  required  to  return  to 
the  school. 

The  time  of  the  child's  absence  under  permission  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the 
time  of  his  detention,  except  when  the  permission  is  withdrawn  on  account  of  the 
child's  misconduct.  When  the  time  allowed  by  the  permission  has  expired,  the 
child  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  school.  A  child  escaping  from  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  placed  shall  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  escaped  from  bchool ;  that  is, 
he  may  be  arrested  without  warrant,  taken  back  to  the  school  and  be  there 
detained  during  a  period  equal  to  so  much  of  his  period  of  detention  as  remained 
unexpired  at  the  time  of  his  escape. 

The  Minister  of  Education  may  at  any  time  order  any  child  to  be  discharged 
from  an  industrial  school. 

No  child  shall  be  discharged  upon  application  to  a  judge  becaase  of  any 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings  if  it  appear  from  the  depositions  that  the  child 
was  liable  to  be  committed  to  the  school,  and  if  the  court  or  judge  shall  deem  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child  that  it  should  remain  in  the  school. 

The  school  corporation  or  society  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  have  all  the 
powers  conferred  upon  charitable  societies  by  sections  2  and  6  of  the  Act  respect- 
ing apprentices  and  minors,  and  may  make  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  pror 
visions  of  this  Act,  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  school ;  but  these 
shall  not  be  enforced  until  they  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

A  judge  of  the  Division  Court  may,  on  due  application,  examine  into  the 
ability  of  the  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  child  committed  to  an  industrial  school,  and  after  he  has  heard  evidence 
may,  if  he  think  fit,  order  that  the  parent  or  guardian  pay  such  weekly  sum  not 
exceeding  $1.50  per  week  as  to  the  judge  seems  reasonable,  during  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  time  during  which  the  child  is  liable  to  be  detained  in  the  school 
The  judge  may  vary  this  order  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  county,  city  or  incorporated  town  in  which  the 
child  last  resided  for  a  period  of  one  year  shall  pay  the  expense  of  the  mainte* 
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tiance  of  the  child  if  such  city  or  town  is  not  that  in  which  the  industrial  school  is 
situate.  The  city  or  town  in  which  an  industrial  school  is  situate  was  required 
to  pay  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $1.50  per  week  towards  the  maintenance  of  each 
child  that  had  resided  in  it  for  one  year  last  preceding  its  admission,  and  whoso 
maintenance  was  not  otherwise  fully  provided  for.  An  amendment  of  the  Act 
increased  the  minimum  to  be  paid  by  municipalities  to  $2  per  week. 

If  a  child  while  liable  to  be  detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school  escape  he 
may  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  detention  be  apprehended 
without  a  warrant  and  brought  back  to  the  same  school,  there  to  be  detained 
duiing  a  period  equal  to  so  much  of  his  period  of  detention  as  remained  unex- 
pired at  the  time  of  his  escape. 

In  case  any  money  is  granted  in  aid  of  industrial  schools  by  the  Legislature, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Education  to  ap|)ortion  it  according  to  the 
average  number  of  pupil.s  in  each  school  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  29th  section  provides  that  "  Whenever  it  if»  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  parents  of  any  child  committed  under  the  provisions  of  thig  Act  have  re- 
formed and  are  leading  orderly  and  industrious  lives  and  are  in  a  condition  to 
exercise  salutary  parental  control  over  their  children  and  to  provide  them  with 
proper  education  and  employment ;  or  whenever,  such  parents  being  dead,  any 
person  offers  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  care,  nurture  and  education  of 
such  child  as  will  conduce  to  the  public  welfare  and  will  give  satisfactory  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  same,  then  the  board  of  school  trustees  or  philan- 
thropic society  may  discharge  such  child  to  the  parents  or  to  the  party  making 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  child  aforesfcid." 

By  the  provisions  of  this  Act  great  progress  has  been  made  towards  a 
thorough  system  of  dealing  with  destitute  and  neglected  children  and  those  who 
have  committed  petty  offences.  The  facilitlfes  afforded  for  placing  all  such 
children  in  the  industrial  schools  are  ample.  The  powers  given  to  the  board.s  or 
societies  managing  such  schools,  although  not  all  that  are  neces.sary,  are  extensive. 
They  may  make  by-laws  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  and  rules  and  regulations  which  when  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  have  force  "of  law.  They  may  place  children  out  on  license 
or  probation  and  recall  them  when  such  action  seems  necessary.  They  may 
return  children  to  their  parents  when  they  think  proper  or,  the  parents  being 
■dead,  place  them  with   other  persons  giving  .satisfactory  security  and  in  so  doing  i 

discharge  them  from  the  custody  of  the  board  or  society.     The  Minister  of  Edu-  , 

■cation  may,  by  his  own  authority,  order  the  discharge  of  any  child  at  any  time. 
What  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  case  of  children  sent  to  the   reformatory  ' 

seems  to  be  regarded  as  unobjectionable  when  done  in  the  name  of  education.  | 

The  system  created  by  this  Act  i.s,  however,  defective  in  some  important  I 

respects.     It  makes  no  provision  for  the  reformation  or  preservation  of  children  \ 

in  their  own  homes  as  is  done  under  the  probation  system  of  Massachusetts  ;  no 
provision  ior  placing  in  any  other  home,  unless  through  the  industrial  school,  the  I 

children  of  vicious  parents  or  those  who  are  destitute.  The  rights  of  parents 
should  be  held  sacred  until  they  have  been  forfeited  by  gross,  wilful  neglect 
or  by  such  continued  gro.ss  misconduct  aa  must  work  the  ruin  of  their  children. 
But  in  many  cases  the  only  means  of  saving  the  child  is  its  immediate  and 
complete  removal  from  parental  control  andparental  influence.  Even  after  the 
period  of  detention — if,  indeed,  there  should  be  any  period  of  detention  other 
than  the  child's  minority  in  such  cases — ^children  should  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  parents  who  continue  to  lead  vicious  and  criminal  lives.  The  English  official 
reports  say  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  recidivists  in  the  reformatories  are  boys 
and  girls  who  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  returned  to  homes  where  the    in- 
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fiuences  were  bad,  and  Miss  Elliott  stated  that  the  nine  girls  who  proved 
"  failares "  after  their  discharge  from  the  Mercer  refuge  failed  because  the  in- 
fluence of  the  homes  to  which  they  returned  proved  evil. 

Absolate  discharge  is  objectionable  in  any  case  in  which  the  boy  or  girl  may 
hi  benefited  by  the  surveillance  and  protection  of  the  school  authorities. 

An  Act  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  last  year  provides  that "  No  boy 
shall  be  received  for  confinement  in  the  Ontario  Reformatory  for  Boys  who 
appears  to  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  to  be  under  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  and  that  corresponding  amendments  be  made  in  the  Act  respecting  the 
reformatory.  It  is  well  that  boys  of  tender  age  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
reformatory  if  possible,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  boys  can 
always  with  advantagewr  with  safety  be  classed  according  to  age.  All  the  evi- 
dence taken  on  this  point  agrees  that  boys  of  eight  or  nine  have,  in  many  cases, 
received  a  thorough  training  in  vice  and  are  thoroughly  depraved.  It  is 
well  to  know,  therefore,  that  a  judge  of  the  county  court  or  a  police  magistrate 
on  complaint  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  an  industrial  school  may  send  an  inmate 
of  such  school  to  the  reformatory  if  satisfied  that  "  by  reason  of  incorrigible  or 
vicious  conduct  or  escape  or  habits  of  escape  and  with  reference  to  the  general 
discipline  of  the  school  he  is  beyond  the  control"  of  such  officer.  If  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  boys  under  thirteen  the  law  should  be  amended  in  that  direction. 

'I'he  Ontario  statute  further  provides  that  "  Where  under  the  authority 
of  any  statute  of  the  Province  or  of  any  other  statute  or  law  in  force 
in  the  Province  and  relating  to  matters  within  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
L^slature  of  the  Province  any  offender  is  convicted,  whether  summarily  or 
otherwise,  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  by  any  judge,  stipendiary 
or  police  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace  who,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  offender  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  such  judge, 
magistrate  or  justice  may  order  such  offender  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial 
school  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  that  .such 
offender  shall  thereupon  be  detained  in  such  industrial  school  until  he  be  reformed 
or  otherwise  fit  to  be  apprenticed  or  bound  out  or  be  probationally  or  per- 
manently discharged  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  such 
detention  shall  be  substituted  in  such  case  for  the  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary or  reformatory  or  such  place  of  confinement  by  which  the  offender  would 
otherwise  be  punishable  under  any  such  statute  or  law  relating  thereto  as  afore- 
said ;  provided  that  in  no  ca-e  shall  the  offender  be  detained  beyond  the  age  of 
17  years." 

These  sections  extend  the  scope  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  so  that  even 
children  who  commit  serious  offences,  if  they  are  under  13  years  of  nge,  may  be 
sent  to  industrial  schools,  and  they  seem  to  provide  for  the  system  of  indetermin- 
ate sentences  to  some  extent.  An  Act  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  last 
session  provides  that  children  under  13  years  of  age  now  in  the  reformatorj'  nr 
in  any  gaol  of  the  Province  may  be  removed  to  certifie<l  industrial  schools,  ami 
that  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age  who  are  convicted  of  any  offence  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  under  the  laws  of  Canada  may  be  sent  to  such  an  indus- 
trial school.  Parliament,  however,  adheres  to  the  old  system  of  fi.xing  the  term 
of  imprisonment  at  "  not  exceeding  five  years  nor  less  than  two."  The  Dominion 
Act  says : — 

32.  The  Governor-General,  by  warrant  under  his  hand,  may  at  any  time  in 
his  discretion  (the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario  having  been 
fir.st  obtained)  cause  any  boy  who  is  impri.soned  in  a  reformatory  or  gaol  in  that 
province,  under  sentence  for  an  offence  against  a  law  of  Canada,  and  who  is 
certified  by  the  court,  judge  or  magistrate  by  whom  he  was  tried  to  have  been,  in 
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the  opinion  of  such  court,  judge  or  magistrate,  at  the  time  of  his  trial  of  or  under 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  be  transferred  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  a  certified  industrial  school  in  the  province. 

33.  Where  under  any  law  of  Canada  any  boy  is  convicted  in  Ontario, 
whether  summarily  or  otherwise,  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and 
the  court,  judge,  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate  by  whom  he  is  so  convicted  is 
of  opinion  that  such  boy  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  such  court, 
judge  or  magistrate  may  sentence  such  boy  to  imprisonment  in  a  certified  indus- 
trial school  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years  and  not  less  than  two  years  : 
Provided  that  no  boy  shall  be  sentenced  to  any  such  school  unless  public  notice 
has  been  given  in  the  OTitario  Gazette  and  has  not  been  countermanded,  that 
such  school  is  ready  to  receive  and  maintain  boys  sentenced  under  laws  of  the 
Dominion :  Provided,  also,  that  no  such  boy  shall  be  detained  in  any  certified 
industrial  school  beyond  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  MIMICO. 

The  school  at  Mimico,  still  the  only  industrial  school  in  this  Province,  is  con- 
veniently situated  on  a  farm  of  50  acres  of  good  land  a  few  miles  from  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  a  short  distance  from  a  railway  station.  The  buildings  command 
a  fine  view  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  land  was  given  by  the  Provincial  Government 
for  this  purpose.  The  school  was  opened  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  At 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  October,  188.9,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  then  108 
boys  in  the  school.  A  year  before  the  number  was  55.  When  the  Commissioners 
visited  the  school  the  number  was  said  to  be  140,  and  it  has  since  increased  con- 
siderably we  believe.  The  boys  are  chiefly  sent  from  Toronto,  but  when  the  re- 
port of  the  year  1889  was  written  there  were  eight  from  the  County  of  York,  five 
from  the  County  of  Ontario,  three  from  Oxford,  three  from  Simcoe,  two  from 
Welland,  two  from  Lincoln,  and  one  from  each  of  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Brant, 
Peterborough,  Perth  and  Haliburton.  Nine  of  these  boys  were  from  7  to  9  years 
of  age  ;  forty-six  were  from  10  to  12,  and  fifty -three  from  13  to  15. 

It  is  stoted  in  the  report  that  eighteen  of  these  boys  were  employed  on  the 
farm,  eleven  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  sixteen  in  the  tailor's  shop,  fourteen  in  the 
laundry  and  house  work,  twenty-one  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  one  in  the 
Superintendent's  office  and  store-room,  and  twenty-seven  in  the  cottages  at  house 
wort  and  mending.  Their  time,  it  was  stated,  was  divided  as  follows  :  in  manual 
labour  in  the  several  departments  4J  hours  each  day ;  in  school  work  3  hours ;  in 
play  out  of  doors  2|  hours ;  in  washing,  dressing,  and  meals  2^  hours  ;  in  Bible 
reading  and  devotional  exercises  1  hour  ;  in  reading  and  recreation  in  cottages  1 
hour ;  in  sleep  9  J  hours. 

The  school  is  conducted  on  the  combined  cottage  and  congregate  plan.  The 
cottages  completed  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners'  visit  were  built  to  accommo- 
date llOboys.and  as  there  were  then  1 40boysin  the  school  they  were  much  crowded. 
The  construction  of  another  cottage  had  been  begun.  Another,  we  observe,  is  now 
asked  for.  Workshop.s  are  also  required.  The  cottages  are  very  neat  structures 
and  apparently  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  but  as  in  the  cottages  of  several 
similar  institutions  the  only  supervision  of  the  boys  at  night  is  what  one  of  the 
officers  who  sleeps  in  an  adjoining  room  from  which  a  small  iron  door  opens  on 
the  dormitory  can  give.  Some  of  the  boys  are  too  young  to  work  but  the  larger 
boys  seemed  to  be  all  occupied.  The  farm  seems  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  in  the 
farm  yard  were  several  excellent  cows. 
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The  boys  are  tanght  farming,  carpentering,  and  tailoring,  and  a  number  were 
employed  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry. 

There  is  no  shoemaking,  but  the  boys  mend  shoes  in  the  winter.  One  boy 
managed  the  shoe  room  and  the  others  assisted  him.  Of  the  boys,  57  were  too 
small  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  of  the  larger  boys,  more  than  the  number  stated 
in  the  Annual  Report  (18)  could  not  be  spared  for  that  work,  as  a  number  must 
be  employed  in  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  domestic  work.  When  a  boy  first  goes 
to  the  school,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  sent  to  the  laundry.  This  the  boys  do  not  like. 
When  a  new  boy  comes  in,  the  best  boy  in  the  laundry  is  moved  to  the  kitchen. 
From  the  kitchen  the  boys  go  to  the  dining  rcom,  and  from  that  to  the  carpenter 
shop  or  to  the  farm.     On  holidays,  all  the  big  boys  are  sent  to  the  farm. 

Asked  whether  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  carpenter  and  other  shops  with 
a  view  to  enabling  the  boys  to  follow  these  trades  when  they  go  out,  the  Super- 
intendent said : — "  Well,  my  idea  is  to  make  them  handy  lads.  My  idea  is  that 
they  should  go  on  farms,  go  out  into  the  country,  to  Manitoba,  for  example,  and 
perhaps  keep  bachelor'^  hall  there.  I  think  a  boy  should  be  taught  to  cook  for 
himself,  mend  for  himself,  make  a  pair  of  socks  for  himself,  fix  anything  that  in 
needed  about  a  farm  building,  and  generally  to  be  independent  of  needing  other 
assistance.  As  yet,  none  of  our  boys  have  gone  to  the  trades  they  learned  here. 
But  it  makes  them  handy,  and  if  they  learn  one  thing,  they  will  pick  up  anything 
else  a  great  deal  quicker.  We  try  to  put  any  boys  that  come  here  through  a 
whole  course  and  do  not  confine  them  to  any  one  special  thing.  But  it  is  to  make 
them  useful  on  a  farm  that  I  aim  at  giving  them  a  little  training  in  a  carpenter 
shop.  We  really  don't  teach  them  anything  but  tailoring  well.  Some  of  our 
boys  who  have  been  here  two  or  three  years  can  make  a  very  nice  coat,  better 
than  you  will  get  in  the  average  shop  in  Toronto,  that  is,  of  the  common  sort." 
He  also  said  : — "  I  encourage  the  boys  as  much  as  possible  to  go  on  farms.  I  place 
with  the  farmers  here  in  the  summer  months  as  much  as  I  can  and  I  encourage 
as  many  as  I  can  to  go  to  the  free  grant  lands  of  Ontario,  or  to  Manitoba.  I  think 
a  boy  has  a  far  better  chance  of  becoming  comfortable  and  useful  there  than  in 
going  back  to  the  city.  We  have  now  eight  or  ten  boys  working  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  farmers,  on  tpal,  and  three  of  these  will  stay  to  complete  the  year. 
But  boys  who  come  from  the  cities  generally  prefer  city  life,  and  parents  who  live 
in  cities  wish  their  boys  to  return  to  them  when  discharged." 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  Superintendent  says,  the  boys  are  committed  to  this 
school  at  the  request  of  their  parents  or  some  friends.  It  is  manifest  that  such  an 
institution  must  offer  strong  temptations  to  unprincipled,  worthless  parents  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  care  and  expense  of  bringing  up  their  children  at  home,  unless 
the  provisions  of  the  law  reqniring  all  parents  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
means  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children  sent  to  the  school  be  strictly  enforced. 
The  Superintendent  said  that  many  do  agree  to  pay.  The  amount  is  fixed  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Some  pay  50  cents  a  week,  some  a  dollar,  and  others  $1.50. 
The  maximum  is  $2.    Many  make  their  payment  at  the  school  on  visiting  day. 

Since  the  school  was  opened  only  two  boys  have  been  dealt  with  as  incorri- 
gibles.  One  of  these  was  a  boy  sent  out  from  the  old  country  by  a  charitable 
association.  He  ran  away  three  times.  Both  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  at 
Penetanguishene. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

Although  the  volume  of  vice  and  crime  may  be  greatly  reduced  and  the 
number  of  criminals  be  greatly  lessened  by  proper  care  of  the  young  the  State 
must  always  be  prepared  to  employ  prevention  or  remedy  in  the  case  of  many 
adults  whom  natural  weakness  or  an  evil  disposition  and  the  want  of  such 
an  education  as  strengthens  what  is  weak  in  the  character  and  corrects  what  is 
bad,  expose  to  danger  or  involve  in  crime. 

Drunkenness  does  more  than  any  other  cause  to  fill  the  gaols,  and  it  unques- 
tionably does  much  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  Of  the  11,893 
persons  committed  to  the  gaols  of  the  Province  during  the  year  1889  no  less  than 
4,777  were  charged  with  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  in  all  probability 
excessive  use  of  strong  drink  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  in  the  case  of  the  534 
persons  who  were  committed  on  the  charge  of  common  assault.  Of  the  11,587 
cases  disposed  of  in  the  police  court  of  the  city  of  Toronto  5,441  were  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  of  disorderly  conduct  caused  by  drunkenness.  The  proportion 
in  the  other  cities,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  raturns  published  elsewhere, 
was  about  the  same.  The  number  of  convictions  on  charges  of  drunkenness  in 
the  province  during  the  year  was  7,059,  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole ;  and 
of  the  675  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  very  large 
proportion  were  habitual  drunkards. 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  other  countries .  In  England  and  Wales 
the  convictions  for  drunkenness  were  166,366  in  the  year  1889,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number.  A  few  years  before  they  were  205,667.  In  Scotland 
the  convictions  for  this  offence  numbered  28,740  in  the  year  1889.  How  many 
of  these  paid  the  penalties  by  imprisonment  the  reports  do  not  state,  but  the  pro- 
portion was  probably  large. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  convicted  of  drunkenness  are  habitual 
drunkards  who  are  fined  or  imprisoned  many  times.  The  commissioners  of 
Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  caused  enquiries  to  be  made  at  some  of  the  largest 
prisons  "  with  a  view  to  eliciting  information  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  re-conviction."  They  say  that  the  prisoners  who  are  frequently  convicted 
are  addicted  to  committing  the  same  crime  or  offence  time  after  time,  these  offences 
being  in  the  case  of  males,  drunkenness,  theft,  assault  and  vagrancy,  and  in  the 
case  of  females,  drunkenness,  theft  and  vagrancy.  Of  the  last  1,700  male 
prisoners  received  on  re-conviction  at  the  prisons  from  which  returns  were  asked 
for,  466  or  27.4  per  cent,  were  for  drunkenness  ;  273  or  16  per  cent  for  theft ;  142 
or  8.3  per  cent,  for  assaulfc  and  137  or  8  per  cent,  for  vagrancy.  Of  1,300  female 
prisoners  696  or  57.5  per  cent,  were  for  drunkenness;  146  or  11.2  per  cent,  for 
theft,  and  92  or  7  per  cent,  for  vagrancy. 

In  Scotland  the  number  of  re-convictions  is  large.  Of  those  convicted  on  all 
charges  in  1889,  4,803  had  been  convicted  once  before;  2,430  twice 
before ;  1,477  three  times  before ;  1,074  four  times  before ;  695  five  times  before  ; 
J, 504  six  times  and  under  ten  ;  1,370  ten  times  and  under  twenty  ;  914  twenty 
times  and  under  fifty,  and  379  fifty  times  and  upward.-?.  The  total  number  con- 
victed more  than  once  was  14,706.    A  large  proportion  of  these  were  drunkards. 

The  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  local  prisons  in  Ireland  during  the 
year  enrling  March  3Lst  1888,  was  males  10,769,  females  6,764,  total  17,533.  The 
report  docs  not  state  the  number  of  these  who  were  previously  convicted,  but  the 
proportion  probably  was  large. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  whole  number  sent  to  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction   to  undergo  sentence  for  drunkenne-s  in  the  year  1889   was   13,286  of 
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whom  11,863  had  the  option  of  paying  a  fine,  1,023  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  terms  of  less  than  six  months;  362  for  terms  of  six  and  less  than  12 
months,  and  38  for  one  jear  and  less  than  two.  The  total  number  convicted  of 
drunkenness  and  held  in  all  the  penal  institutions  on  one  day  for  non-payment 
of  fine  and  costs  was  1,542 ;  and  the  total  number  of  those  so  convicted  and 
held    on  term  sentences  was  811. 

The  total  number  sent  to  the  Boston  House  of  Industry  during  the  year  lti89 
for  offences  of  all  kinds  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  that  institution  was 
13,749.  Of  these  44  were  committed  as  habitual  drunkards  and  11,958  others  on 
charges  of  drunkenness.  One  of  those  convicted  as  a  common  drunkard  was  com- 
mitted 18  times.  But  of  those  not  so  classed  many  were  committed  more  fre- 
quently. 1,006  were  committed  a  third  time ;  724  a  fourth  time  ;  696  a  fifth 
time ;  1,388  more  than  five  and  less  than  ten  times ;  1,405  ten  times  and  less 
than  twenty  times ;  576  twenty  times  and  less  than  40  times  and  several  others 
even  more  frequently,  one  who  died  in  confinement  having  been  committed  176 
times. 

The  fact  that  no  general  persistent  effort  has  been  made  in  am'  country  to 
provide  by  law  against  the  continuance  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things  proves 
that  so  far  it  has  been  found  diflScult  if  not  impossible  to  deter  or  reform  the 
drunkard  by  any  legal  process.  Massachusetts  is  doing  something  to  test  the 
value  of  continued  reformative  restraint  and  training.  During  the  year  1889 
fifty-two  common  drunkards  and  77  convicted  of  drunkenness  for  the  second  or 
third  time  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  men,  the  whole  number  sent  from 
1884-5  inclusive  being  354  common  drunkards  and  654  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness more  than  once.  To  the  reformatory  for  women  92  were  sent  for  drunk- 
enness, the  average  length  of  whose  sentences  was  one  year  two  months  and 
six  days.  The  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  for  women  says  that  many  of 
the  drunkards  entrusted  to  her  care  have  been  thoroughly  cured.  Her  opinion 
is  that  it  requires  fully  two  years  to  quench  the  craving  of  a  confirmed  drunkard 
for  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  to  build  up  the  moral  and  physical  -strength  sufii- 
ciently  to  enable  her  to  resist  temptation  when  she  returns  to  the  world.  During 
the  past  nine  years  917  women  have  been  committed  to  this  institution  on  charges 
of  drunkenness. 

That  these  partial  and  feeble  efforts  have  been  insufficient  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  perceptiblj',  is  shown  by  the  reports  from  the  gaols  and 
the  Boston  House  of  Indu.stry  which  have  been  quoted.  Some  effort  more  thorough 
an<l  general  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  drunkards  of 
the  country  could  be  rescued  from  the  terrible  degradation  in  which  they  are 
sunk  by  the  establishment  of  inebriate  asylums  in  which  at  least  those  who 
desired  to  shake  off  the  dreadtul  habit  w^ould  be  effectually  assisted  by  skilful 
medical  treatment.  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such  treatment  is  neither  so 
general  nor  so  strong  as  it  was  a  few  yeai%  ago. 

Compulsory  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  and  a  careful 
strengthening  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature  may  be  successful  in  rescuing 
many  of  those  who  have  not  become  mere  wrecks  mentally  and  physically  and 
who  are  not  thoroughly  depraved.  To  achieve  any  marked  degi'ee  of  success  in 
dealing  with  this  monster  evil,  prevention  and  earnest  rational  means  of  restoring 
the  fallen  must  be  combined. 

The  evidence  given  as  to  the  causes  of  drunkenness,  its  effects  and 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  it  differed  very  widely.  Some  witnesses 
thought  drunkenness  a  disease.  Even  those  who  rtfused,  on  scientific 
grounds,  so  to  regard   it,   thought    that   the   drunkard  is  in  most  cases  to  be 
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pitied  rather  than  condemned.  That  a  love  of  stimulants  and  a 
consequent  tendency  to  become  drunkards  is  hereditary  is  an  opinion 
which  we  found  to  prevail  very  generally.  That  some,  because  of  their 
peculiar  nervous  organisation,  or  other  constitutional  weakness,  become  victims  of 
4his  dreadful  passion  more  readily  than  others,  and  having  fallen,  can  do  less  to 
rid  themselves  of  it,  was  generally  admitted.  Few,  if  any,  thought  that  those 
whose  only  offence  is  drunkenness,  should  be  treated  as  criminals.  Many  who 
frequently  drink  to  excess,  are  amiable,  inoffensive  and  industrious,  when  sober, 
good  fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  and  even  when  drunk  are  harmless.  Many,  not- 
withstanding their  occasional  outbreaks,  do  much  towards  supporting  their  wives 
and  families.  To  take  them  away  for  six  or  seven  months,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  cure,  would  be  to  inflict  much  suffering  on  those  who  depend  on 
them  for  their  daily  bread.  The  brutal  rufiBan  who  drinks  all  the  money  he 
can  get  hold  of,  including  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  the  alms  which  he  forces 
Ms  children  to  beg  and  who  takes  a  savage  pleasure  in  maltreating  those  he 
should  cherish  and  protect;  the  sot  who  is  never  sober  and  who  spends  an 
■utterly  worthless,  and  useless  existence  everyone  seemed  to  agree,  should  be  locked 
up  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  where  they  could  do  no  harm  to  themselves  or  any 
one  else.  But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  drunkards  whose  cases  require 
consideration. 

On  some  points  the  governors  of  gaols  and  others,  who  have  had  special 
opportunities  for  observation,  were  almost  unanimous.  On  those  who  have  not 
become  the  slaves  of  alcohol,  imprisonment,  even  as  now  managed,  has  a  deterrent 
effect.  Of  those  arrested  for  drunkenness,  calculating  not  the  number  of  arrests, 
but  the  number  of  persons  arre8ted,more  than  one-balf  do  not  subject  themselves  to 
arrest  a  second  time.  Those  who  feel  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  position, 
avoid  it  thereafter.  Even  of  those  who  are  twice  arrested,  a  large  proportion 
afterwards  avoid  gaols  and  lockups.  Those  who  are  arrested  more  frequently,  be- 
come utterly  case  hardened,  shameless  and  indifferent.  For  them,  the  gaols  as  at 
present  conducted  have  no  terrors;  they  are  places  of  rest  and  refreshment,  not  of 
punishment. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  those  arrest- 
ed for  drunkenness  is  not  effectual  as  a  means  of  preventing  drunkenness  and  that 
as  a  means  of  reclaiming  those  who  have  become  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of 
strong  drink  it  is  an  utter  failure  The  imposition  again  and  again  of  a  paltry  fine 
with  the  alternative  of  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  imprisonment  has  no  serious 
effect  either  reformatory  or  deterrent,  and  a  cry  against  the  continuance  of  this 
absurd  system  has  arisen  in  every  country  in  which  drunkenness  i^  prevalent. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  House  of  Industry  speaks  of  the  system  as 
heedless  and  say.s,  "I -would  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  whereby  rounders  or 
common  diunkards  be  committed  to  some  institution  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  and  their  release  depend  on  their  reformation."  The  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  Ohio  say :  'In  our  workhouses  on  the  average  fully  one-half  the 
prisoners  are  recidivists  and  many  of  them  have  been  convicted  scores  of 
times.  This  class  are  largely  habitual  drunkards  who  make  the  workhouse  a 
place  of  refuge  to  sober  off  in  and  recruit  their  wasted  energies  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  When  at  large  they  are  a  terror  to  their  families  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
community.  To  them  temporary  imprisonments  are  neither  reformative  nor  pre- 
ventive and  the  costs  of  repeated  convictions  are  unnecessary  expenses  to  the 
Government.  ...  To  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  workhouse  superintend- 
ents are  substantially  unanimous  in  recommending  cumulative  sentences  doubl- 
ing the  fine  and  time  at  each  repetition  and  if  this  should  prove  insufficient  then 
after  the  third  or  fourth  offence  make  the  sentence  indefinite  with  a  five  years 
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limit  with  power  of  parole  for  good  conduct  at  the  end  of  one  year.  This  action 
would  at  least  protect  the  public  to  a  large  extent  from  this  class  of  offenders  and 
vonld  make  their  labor  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  prison  and 
possibly  something  for  the  support  of  their  families.  The  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  his  report  for  1889  says  "The  commit- 
tal of  this  class  of  convicts  to  prison  for  ten  days  or  less  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  only  cleans  them  up  and  whets  their  appetites  for  a  new  debauch." 

The  evidence  to  this  eflfect  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  observation  of  every 
one  who  has  given  attention  to  this  subject  is  conclusive. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  commission  were  satisfied  that  in  many 
cases  the  reformation  of  dninkarks  can  be  effected  if  the  effort  be  made  in  time 
and  proper  means  be  employed  and  that  much  good  can  be  done  even  in  cases  in  which 
occasional  relapses  may  occur.  They  agreed  that  to  effect  a  cure  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  drunkard  should  be  kept  under  restraint  until  the  craving  for 
strong  drink  has  been  subdued  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature  has  been 
sufficiently  strengthened.  Three  months  may  be  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  work 
this  great  change,  six  months  may  be  sufficient  in  others;  but  in  many  cases  at 
least  a  year  would  be  necessary  and  in  not  a  few  cases  even  more  than  a  year. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  also  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  those  under  restraint  should  be  actively  employed,  that  habits  of 
industry  should  be  enforced  and  that  all  wholesome  influences,  physical, 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious,  should  be  employed  to  give  the  strength  needed 
in  what  must  be  a  life-long  struggle. 

Tramps — Vagrants. 

Sir  James  F.  Stephen  ir  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  Vol.  3, 
pp.  266-274  de.scribes  the  origin  and  growth  of  vagrancy  in  England,  the  gradual 
change  in  its  character  and  the  means  employed  at  different  times  to  repress  it. 
He  says  :  "  Vagrancy  may  be  regarded  to  a  great  extent  as  forming  the  criminal 
aspect  o£  the  poor  laws.  .  .  The  Statute  of  Labourers  was  closely  connected  with 
the  first  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  were  originally  directed  to  hold 
quarter  sessions  in  order  to  administer  it.  Shortly  the  leading  points  of  that 
legislation  and  its  connection  with  the  poor  law  were  these  : — First  came  serfdom, 
next  came  the  Statute  of  Labourers  which  practically  confined  the  labouring 
population  to  stated  places  of  abode  and  required  them  to  work  at  specified  rates 
of  wages.  Wandering  or  vagrancy  thus  became  a  crime.  A  man  must  work 
where  ne  happened  to  be  and  must  take  the,  wages  offered  him  on  the  spot,  and 
if  he  went  about  even  to  look  for  work,  he  became  a  vagrant  and  was  regarded 
as  a  criminal ;  this  if  they  had  been  able  to  tell  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  the 
labourers'  account  of  the  matter.  The  statute  book  tells  the  story  from  the 
employers'  point  of  view  and  no  doubt  with  a  great  deal  of  truth.  Statute  after 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  referring  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
wandered  about  the  country  and  committed  all  sorts  of  crimes,  leaving  their  mas- 
ters, associating  in  bands,  and  overawing  the  authorities."  Statute  7  Rich. 
II.,  c  5  says,  "  and  moreover  it  is  ordained  and  assented  to  restrain  the  malice  of 
divers  people,  feitors,  and  wandering  from  place  to  place,  running  in  the  country 
more  abundantly  than  they  were  wont  in  time  passed,  that  from  henceforth  the 
justices  of  assizes  in  their  sessions,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  sheriflfs  in 
every  county,  shall  have  power  to  enquire  of  all  such  vagabonds  and  feitors  and 
their  offences  and  upon  tnem  to  do  all  that  the  law  demandeth."  The  Act  12, 
Rich.  II.,  passed  in  1388  provided  that  "no  servant  should  leave  the  hundred 
in  which  he  dwelt  without  a  letter  patent  from  the  king,  stating  the  cause  of  his 
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going  and  the  time  of  his  return.  There  was  to  be  a  seal  in  every  hundred  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  these  letters  and  anyone  found  wandering  without  such 
a  letter  was  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  and  kept  until  he  found  surety  to  return  to 
his  service.  This  was  to  be  done  by  the  mayors,  bailifis  and  stewards  of  lords  and 
constables  of  towns.  Besides  which  it  is  stated  that  artificers,  labourers  and  ser- 
vants are  to  be  duly  justified  by  the  sessions  of  peace  ;  whether  at  the  sessions  or 
in  a  summary  way,  is  not  stated.  Another  chapter  forbids  begging  and  makes  a 
distinction  between  beggars  able  to  labour,  who  are  to  be  treated  like  those  who 
leave  the  hundred  and  beggars  impotent  to  serve,  as  to  whono  it  is  enacted  that 
they  shall  abide  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they  be  dwelling  at  the  time  of 
the  proclamation  of  this  statute  and  if  the  people  of  cities  or  other  towns  will 
not  or  may  not  suffice  to  find  them,  that  then  the  said  beggars  shall  draw  them 
to  other  towns  within  the  hundred,  rape  or  wapentake  or  to  the  towns  where  they 
were  born  within  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  made,  and  there  shall  con- 
tinually abide  during  their  lives.  What  they  are  to  do  if  these  towns  will  not  or 
may  not  suffice  to  find  them,  does  not  appear.  This  Act,  however,  is  the  first 
which  recognises  the  impotent  poor  as  a  wass  distinct  from  the  able-bodied  poor 
and  may  thus  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  later  poor 
law."  Similar  acts  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  IV.  A  remarkable 
Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  2  Hen.  V.,  c.  4,  recites  that  "  the  .servants 
and  labourers  of  the  shires  of  the  realm  do  flee  from  county  to  county,  because 
they  would  not  be  justified  by  the  ordinances  and  statutes  by  the  law  for  them 
made  to  the  great  damage  of  gentlemen  and  others  to  whom  they  should  serve," 
and  it  empowers  "justices  of  the  peace  to  send  their  writs  for  such  fugitive 
labourers  tg  every  sheriff  in  the  realm  of  England,  who  are  to  take  them  and  send 
them  back  to  the  place  whence  they  came."  Some  acts  passed  in  the  i-eign  of 
Henry  VII.,  authorised  constables  to  put  vagrants  into  the  stocks  instead  of  com- 
mitting them  to  gaol.  An  act  passed  in  1530 — 22  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12,  provided 
that  the  impotent  poor  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  magistrates  to  beg  within  cer- 
tain local  limits.  Out  of  their  limits,  begging  was  in  their  case  to  be  punishable 
by  two  days  and  nights  in  the  stocks  with  bread  and  water.  Begging  without  a 
letter  was  to  be  punished  by  whipping.  Vagrants  '  whole  and  mighty  in  body 
and  able  to  labour,  were  to  be  brought  before  a  justice,  high  constable,  maj'or  or 
sheriff,  who  at  their  discretion  shall  cause  every  such  idle  person  to  be  had  to  the 
next  market  town  or  other  place  most  convenient  and  to  be  there  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  cart  naked,  and  be  beaten  with  whips  throughout  the  same  town  or  other 
place  till  his  body  be  bloody  by  reason  of  such  whipping."  After  that  he  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  labour  being  liable  to  more  whipping  if  he  did  not  go  straight 
home.  "  Scholars  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  go  about 
begging  not  being  authorised  under  the  seal  of  their  universities  "  were  to  be 
treated  as  strong  beggars.  Proctors  and  pardoners  going  about  without  sufficient 
authority,  people  pretending  to  knowledge  in  palmistry  or  other  crafty  science 
were  to  be  even  more  severely  handled.  For  the  first  ofl'ence  they  were  to  be 
whipped  for  two  days  together ;  for  the  second  ottence  to  be  .scourged  two  days, 
and  the  third  day  to  be  put  upon  the  pillory  from  9  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  to  have 
an  ear  cut  off;  for  the  third  offence  the  same  penalty,  the  other  ear  being  cut  off." 
An  act  passed  five  years  after  provided  that  that  the  valiant  beggars  and  sturdy 
vagabonds  should  be  set  to  work  and  the  poor  people  to  be  succoured,  relieved 
and  kept  and  that  the  churchwardens  and  two  others  in  each  parish  collect  alms 
for  the  purpose.  This  provides  also  with  regard  to  a  description  of  vagabonds 
ealled  "  ruttlers  "  calling  themselves  serving  men,  but  having  no  masters  that 
when  taken  they  were  to  be  whipped  and  "  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of 
the  right  ear  cut  clean  off  so  that  it  may  appear  for  a  perpetual  token  that  he  hath 
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been  a  contemner  of  the  good  order  of  the  commonwealth."  If  a  person  so 
marked  offended  again  in  the  same  way,  he  was,  on  conviction  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  bO  be  hanged. 

These  laws  were  not  considered  sufficiently  severe  and  they  were  repealed  by 
1  Edward  VI.,  c.  2  which  provided  that  every  loitering  and  idle  wanderer  who 
will  not  work  is  to  be  taken  for  a  vagabond  marked  with  a  V  and  adjudged  a 
slave  for  two  years  to  any  pereon  who  demands  him,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water 
antl  refdse  meat  and  caused  to  work  in  such  labour  "how  vile  soever  it 
\k  as  he  shall  be  put  unto  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise."  If  he  ran  away 
he  was  to  be  branded  in  the  cheek  with  the  letter  S  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life 
and  if  he  ran  away  again  he  was  to  be  hanged.  If  no  one  would  take  tlie  vagji- 
'■A)ntl,and  if  he  had  been  a  vagabond  three  days,  any  justice  of  the  peace  may 
Crtuse  the  letter  V  to  be  branded  "on  his  or  her  breast  with  a  hot  iron,"  and  send 
him  to  the  place  where  he  was  born,  tliere  to  be  compelled  to  labor  in  chains  or 
otherwise  on  the  highways  or  at  common  work  or  from  man  to  man  as  the  slave 
ot  the  inhabitants  who  were  required  under  penalties  to  keep  him  to  work.  If 
tlie  vagabond  misrepresented  the  place  of  his  birth  he  was  to  be  branded  in  the 
face  and  to  remain  a  slave  for  life.  This  Act  lasted  only  two  years.  Other  previ- 
sions less  severe  were  made.  During  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  provision  was 
made  for  weekly  collections  for  the  poor.  AH  laws  e.'cisting  on  these  subjects 
were  repealed  by  14  Elizabeth,  c  5,  which  provided  that  all  beggars  should  be 
grievously  whipped  and  burnt  through  the  giistle  of  the  right  ear  for  the  first 
otfence  and  be  guilty  of  felony  for  the  second.  The  Statute  39  Eliz.  c  4,  passed 
in  15.97,  repealed  all  previous  enactments  and  provided  that  the  -justices  of  coun- 
ties have  power  to  erect  houses  of  correction  for  the  reception  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars  until  they  are  either  put  to  work  or  banished  to 
such  places  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Privy  Council.  Any  such  persons  found 
begging  were  to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upwards  and  be  openly 
whipped,  until  his  or  her  body  be  bloody,  and  be  then  sent  to  their  birth  place  or 
place  of  residence  by  a  fixed  route  to  be  whipped  on  every  deviation  from  it. 
Tijey  were  thence  to  be  taken  to  the  house  of  correction  there  to  be  kept  until 
they  were  employed  or  banished.  This  Act  defined  rogues  and  vagabonds  as  all 
j'ersons  calling  themselves  scholars  going  about  begging,  all  seafaring  men  pre- 
tending losses  of  their  ships  and  goods ;  all  idle  persons  going  about  either  ijgg- 
f.'ing  or  asing  any  subtle  craft  or  unlawful  games  and  plays,  or  feigning  to  have 
knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry  or  other  like  crafty  service  or  pretending 
that  they  can  tell  destinies,  fortunes  or  such  other  fantastical  imaginationh  ;  all 
ftncers.  bearwards,  common  players  and  minstrels ;  all  jugglers,  trickers  and 
petty  chapmen  ;  all  wandering  persons  and  common  labourers,  able  in  body  and 
refusing  to  work  for  the  wage.-^  commonly  given ;  all  persons  delivered  out  of 
•.jaols  that  beg  for  their  fees  or  travel  begging ;  all  persons  that  wander  abrotui, 
be;;giHg,pretending  losst-s  by  fireor  otherwise  and  all  persons  pretendingthemselves 
to  be  Egyptians.  This  statute  with  some  slight  amendments  remained  in  force  for 
nearly  a  century.  In  1601tho  famous  statute  establishing  a  systemof  poor  lawrelief 
p-issed.  An  Act  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  provided  that  rogues  adjudged  incorri- 
j;ible  may  be  branded  on  the  left  shoulder  w^ith  a  hot  burning  iron  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling  and  an  Act  of  the  reign  of  Anne  which  re-enacted  the  Act  of  1597,  with 
a  few  alterations  and  omissions  authorized  the  justices  to  convict  incorrigible 
rogues  to  the  cu.stody  of  any  persons  who  would  receive  them  as  servants  or  ap- 
prentices (practically  as  slaves)  and  set  them  to  work  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
any  of  the  colonies  for  seven  years.  An  Act  modifying  this  and  extending  its 
irovisions  to  any  persons  acting  plays  (out  of  Westminster)  where  they  had  not 
a  legal  settlement  or  were  not  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  passed  in 
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the  reign  of  George  the  first.  The  Act  17  George  2,  &  5,  gave  the  law  relating 
to  such  offences  much  of  the  shape  which  it  retained  when  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen 
wrote  (1883).  It  distinguished  them  in  three  classes,  (1)  idle  and  disorderly- 
persons,  (2)  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  (3)  incorrigible  rogues ;  and  it  regulated 
in  minute  detail  all  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  their  arrest,  return  to  their  place 
of  settlement  and  punishment.  It  included  as  liable  to  its  penalties,  persons  run- 
ning away  from  their  wives  and  children.  Other  Acts  were  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  The  Act  6  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  now  in  fact  greatly  extends  the  defini- 
tion of  a  rogue  smd  vagabond  including  under  it  nmny  offences  against  public  de- 
cency and  many  acts  characteristic  of  criminals,  though  not  actually  criminal  such 
as  being  armed  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  being  found  in  dwelling  houses, 
yards  or  elsewhere  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  or,  being  reputed  thieves,  frequenting 
rivers,  canals  or  streets  with  intent  to  commit  felony  and  many  others.  These  have 
been  so  extended  by  recent  legislation  that  it  may  now  be  almost  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  that  any  person  of  bad  character  who  prowls  about  apparently 
for  aji  unlawful  purpose  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 

"  In  the  times  when  serfdom  was  breaking  down  and  when  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  provided  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  it,  provis- 
ions as  to  vagrancj-  were  practically  punishments  for  desertion.  The  labourer's 
wages  were  fixed.  His  place  of  residence  was  fixed.  He  must  work  where  he 
happened  to  be.  If  he  went  elsewhere  he  must  be  taken  and  sent  back.  By 
degrees  the  order  of  ideas  which  this  view  of  the  question  represented  died  away. 
The  vagrant  came  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  probable  criminal  than  as  a  runaway 
slave.  He  must  be  made  to  work  or  else  treated  as  a  criminal.  If  he  cannot 
work  he  may  have  a  license  to  beg.  Social  and  economic  causes  of  various 
kinds  increase  the  number  of  vagrants  and  the  law  becomes  so  severe  that  for  a 
short  time  vagrants  are  condemned  to  slavery,  branding  and  death.  As  time 
goes  on  it  becomes  obvious  that  mere  punishment  on  the  one  hand  and  mere 
voluntary  charity  on  the  other  will  not  meet,  the  evil  admitted  to  exist.  An 
elaborate  system  of  poor  law  relief  is  founded  by  the  famous  act  of  1601  and  in 
anticipation  of  it  the  Act  of  1597  treats  the  offence  of  vagrancy  no  doubt  with 
what  we  should  regard  as  extreme  severity  but  still  with  less  severity  than  had 
formerly  been  applied  to  it.  Through  the  seventeeth  century  little  change  was 
made  in  the  law ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  system  of  poor  law 
relief  was  elaborated  and  the  law  of  vagrancy  was  recast  so  as  to  punish  those 
persons  who  really  preferred  idleness  to  parish  relief.  The  new  poor  law  of 
1834  and  che  Acts  subsequent  to  it  have  not  altered  the  law  of  vagrancy  although 
it  has  been  made  more  searching  and  stringent  as  the  efforts  to  suppress  crime  by 
a  vigorous  system  of  police  have  increased  in  energy  and  stringency.,' 

It  is  alleged  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  thousand  persons,  whose  only  offence  was,  that  they  were  sturdy  and  would 
not  work  were  put  to  death.  This  statement  seems  incredible,  yet  the  Acta 
quoted  above  show  that  this  offence  was  punished  with  great  severity  and  often 
with  death. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  all  Europe  was  desolated  by  the 
scourge  of  innumerable  tramps.     Prince  Charles  then  Governor  of  Flanders  called 
the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Viennc*  to  the  inefficacy  of  whipping,  brand- 
ing and  torturing  for  the  repression  of  the  evil.    "  M.  de  Fierlant  in  strong 
Ismguage  before  the  Council  denounced  as  usele-ss  the  employment  of  infamous 
and  torturing  punishments,  and  advocated  the  immediate  establishment  of  houses 
of  correction.     With  profound  philosophical  insight  he  declared  that  people  with- 
out honour  could  not  be  restrained  by  fear  of  infamy;  that  neither  the  scaffold, 
ibe  scourge,  nor  the  branding  iron  could  ever  put  an  end  to  disorders  that  had  their 
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source  in  a  dislike  of  work  ;  and  that  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  idle  and 
lazy  was  to  compel  them  to  labour.  The  Empress  herself  wrote  two,  papers  on 
the  subject  honourable  alike  to  her  intelligence  and  her  humanity  in  which  she 
recommended  the  gradual  abolition  of  capital  punishment  except  in  cases  of 
atrocious  crimes  and  the  establishment  of  correctional   prisons  to  take  its  place." 

"What  shall  we  do  to  repress  vagiancy  "  is  still  a  question  that  perplexes 
statesmen  and  magistrates,  and  strange  to  say  it  seems  most  difficult  of  solution 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  which  it  was  almost  unknown  until  the- 
great  civil  war  disturbed  all  the  social  elements  and  created  a  liking  for  an  idl& 
shiftless  life.  To-day  vagrancy  is  perhaps  as  great  a  nuisance  in  Ontario  as  in  any 
state  of  the  Union.  Many  of  the  lazy  and  worthless  amongst  our  own  people^ 
have  adopted  it  &a  a  profession.  Under  the  system  of  assisted  passages  many 
have  been  brought  to  Canada  from  Europe  who  never  intended  to  make  a  living 
by  honest  labour  and  a  large  number  of  inveterate  vagrants  still  drift  from  the 
United  States  into  this  Province. 

The  number  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  gaols  of  Ontario  as  vagrants 
during  the  year  was  783  in  1869  ;  1,641  in  1875  ;  2,128  in  1876,  and  3,888  in  1877. 
This  was  the  largest  number  in  any  one  year.  For  seven  years  after  the  number 
decreased.  In  1878  it  was  2,524  ;  in  1879  it  was  2,536  ;  in  1880  it  was  2,210 ;  in 
1881  it  was  1,580  ;  in  1882  it  was  1,449 ;  in  1883  it  was  1,564.  In  the  next  year 
the  number  rose  to  2,130  ;  in  1885  it  was  2,445  ;  in  1886  it  was  2,243 ;  in  1887  it 
was  2,192  ;  in  1888  it  was  2,301,  and  in  1889  it  was  2,164. 

The  number  committed  as  vagrants  in  this  Province  in  1889  was  17.2  per 
cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  committed.  The  British  reports  do  not  show  what  pro- 
portion of  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  are  vagrants,  but  of  those  re-committed, 
as  a  special  return  shows,  8  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  7  per  cent,  of  the  women 
were  committed  as  vagrants.  Of  15,673  who  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
the  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1889, 
only  680  were  sentenced  as  vagrants  or  tramps,  and  of  these  486  were  sentenced 
to  less  than  six  months  imprisonment,  and  157  to  six  and  less  than  twelve  months. 
Of  the  13,033  committed  to  the  Boston  House  of  Industry,  only  102  were 
committed  as  vagrants  and  tramps,  while,  in  the  same  year,  333  were  apprehended 
as  vagrants  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

~  Rev.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  commission  said: — "In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia if  they  have  27  or  30  vagrants  on  one  night  they  consider  that 
they  have  a  large  number,  and  they  have  in  Philadelphia  a  million  people,  I 
believe.  We  have  about  175,000  people,  I  suppose,  and  yet  we  have  over  a 
hundred  vagrants  at  night.  They  take  them  in  only  for  three  nights.  They 
have  a  place  similar  to  ours,  but  not  so  good.  They  have  just  a  small  house  and 
a  large  covered  yard  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  for  the  men  splitting 
wood  and  so  on.  They  are  not  quite  so  gentle  as  we  are.  They  turn  them  out 
very  early,  while  it  is  yet  dark.  If  the  vagrants  remain  more  than  three  days 
they  have  to  go  to  the  House  of  Correction  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  wa^  as 
other  prisoners.  In  Baltimore,  with  between  400,000  and  500,000,  they  have  no 
provision  whatever  for  tramps." 

Toronto  is  the  chief  winter  quarters  of  the  army  of  tramps  that  infest  this 
Province.  During  the  summer  they  are  scattered  over  the  districts,  not  too  remote 
from  that  city,  in  which  experience  has  taught  them  that  tiiey  can  most 
easily  make  a  living  by  doing  small  jobs,  by  begging  or  by  pilfering ;  and  as  winter 
approaches  they  set  out  on  their  return,  following  almost  invariably,  the  same 
iiacks.  Thus,  while  they  swarm  in  some  towns,  they  give  little  trouble  in  others. 
They  visit  Milton  in  large  numbers,  and  as  there  is  no  lock-up,  iBnd  their  way  to 
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the  gaol,  where  they  obtain  a  night's  shelter,  room  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  a 
meal  or  two.  In  some  cases  they  are  taken  to  the  gaol  by  a  constable,  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  themselves  the  bearers  of  the  warrants  for  their  own  com- 
mitment which  they  procure  from  some  accommodating  justice  of  the  peace  or 
constable.  They  seldom  remain  in  Milton  more  than  one  night,  and  they  are 
"  let  go  "  in  the  morning  as  a  matter  of  coiii-se. 

Although  the  number  of  vagrants  committed  to  the  gaols  is  so  large,  that  is 
by  no  means  the  whole  number.  Where  there  are  police  stations  and  lock-ups, 
many  receive  a  night's  shelter  of  whom  no  account  is  made  in  the  gaol  returns, 
and  in  Toronto  great  care  i.s  taken  to  save  the  tramps  from  the  necessity  of  going 
to  gaol,  iu  order  that  those  who  are  honestly  seeking  work  and  willing  to  labour, 
may  not  undergo  the  degradation  and  loss  of  self-respect  which  are  usually  the 
consequences  ot  impri-onnient  in  a  gaol. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  describing  the  treatment  of  vagrants  in  Toronto,  to  the  com- 
missioners said  : — "  I  have  visited  other  places  on  this  continent  and  I  have  found 
that  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  they  have  three  times  the  population, 
there  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  vagrants  we  have.  It  .seems  almost  incredible 
that  we  should  have  in  the  city  1,481  tranips  last  winter  at  one  institution,  and  that 
some  of  these  actually  stayed  for  nearly  WO  nights  in  this  place  that  we  have  pro- 
vided. Three  hundred  and  fifty  stayed  for  one  night,  300  for  two  nights,  147  for 
three  nights,  and  so  you  go  on  increasing  until  you  coins  to  get  20  and  21  staying 
108  nights.  I  find  that  we  had  last  year  150  recurring  visitors,  that  is  persons  who 
were  with  us  the  year  before  and  who  tuiTied  up  again,  so  that  you  have  a  regular 
army  of  these  people.  Now,  our  difficultj?"  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  in 
every  night  as  we  do  noc  wish  to  have  any  one  in  Toronto  begging  for  lodgings.  We 
compel  them  to  be  bathed  in  hot  water  every  night.  '  This  they  do  not  like 
They  are  required  to  cut  a  quarter  cord  of  wood  each  in  the  morning ;  but 
last  winter  as  the  weather  was  mild,  wood  enough  to  give  this  employment  to 
every  one  could  not  be  supplied."  Mr.  Baldwin  also  said  "we  could  not  send  them 
to  Toronto  gaol  because  that  would  be  simply  making  criminals  of  them,  and 
once  broken  in  to  going  there,  these  people  would  find  the  gaol  ten  times  more 
comfortable  than  our  quarters.  If  you  give  men  a  good  time  in  gaol,  you  are,  with 
the  loafing  system  now  going  on,  doing  theui  a  great  deal  of  harm.'  A  great 
many  of  these  men  are  honest  and  industrious  and  sincerely  de-sirous  of  getting 
work  to  do,  but  many,  including  those  who  spend  so  many  nights  in  the  House 
of  Industry,  and  those  who  return  year  after  year,  are,  he  thinks,  constitutionally 
lazy  and  desire  only  to  lead  an  idle  life.  Some  means  of  compelling  them  to 
work  without  subjecting  them  to  the  desjradation  of  being  sent  to  gaol,  he 
thought,  should  be  provided.  A  workhouse  or  a  houNC  of  correction  or  refuge, 
some  institution  differing  from  the  gaol,  and  away  from  it,  in  which  various 
mechanical  and  other  employments  could  be  carried  on  shouhi  be  erected  in  any 
suitable  position  near  Toronto.  "  To  keep  them  in  comfortable  quarters  and 
allow  them  to  live  in  idleness  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  Of  them.'  Mr.  Baldwin 
did  not  think  that  in  general  drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with  the  position  of  the 
vagrants,  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  persons  committed  to  gaol 
as  drunk  and  disorderly  belong  to  that  class,  aud  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  liquor  in  the  House  of  Industry.  Hard  work  and  strict  discipline  he 
regards  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  professional  vagrant. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  said: — I  think  that  the  gaol  should  under  no  circumstances, 
be  used  as  an  almshouse  or  place  of  refuge.  It  ought  to  be  used  as  a  penal 
institution.  My  recommendation  is,  that  the  House  of  Industry  should  be  simply 
a  refuge  for  the  old,  feeble  and  disabled.  What  is  termed  a  casual  ward  should 
be  turned  into  a  House  of  Correction  or  some  institution  of  that  kind,  and 
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worked  by  the  city  on  strict  principles  for  that  class."  Of  the  proposal  to 
establiHh  po^jr  houses,  he  said  "  I  cannot  i  magine  anybody  thinking  that  if  they 
were  properly  administered  they  would  be  pauperising  or  demoralising  in  any 
way  ;  but  if  relief  were  indiscriminately  given,  that  would  be  pauperising 
decidedly. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Allan  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  House  of  Industry,  which  as 
now  const'tuted  does  a  good  work,  and  a  House  of  Correction  mixed  up  together. 
And  he  questioned  bow  far  a  House  of  Correction  would  be  successful  in  dealing 
with  the  class  now  relieved  there. 

In  several  counties  in  which  there  are  no  poor  houses  the  gaols  are  used  for 
the  reception  of  the  aged  and  indrm  who  are  committed  as  vagrants.  In  some 
cases  when  the  term  for  which  a  vagrant  may  be  committed  expires,  the  old  man 
or  woman  goes  out  of  the  gaol  to  be  recommitted  as  a  vagrant  within  an  hour  or 
two.  In  some  cases  the  formality  of  sending  the  poor  person  out  of  the  gaol  is  dis- 
pensed with  aa  an  unnecessary  ceremony,  and  the  warrant  is  renewed  or  a  fresh 
warrant  is  obtained  whenever  the  gaoler  applies  for  it.  On  June  30tb,  1890, 
SheriflF  Flintoff,  of  Sarnia,  wrote  to  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  to  inform  him  that  a 
woman  named  Mary  O'Dell,  said  to  be  94  years  of  age,  had  been  committed  to 
the  gaol  at  that  town  as  a  vagrant,  and  stating  that  as  there  was  then  no  other 
woman  in  the  gaol  who  could  be  made  use  of  in  looking  after  this  old  woman, 
and  she  was  too  infirm  to  take  care  of  herself,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  employ 
a  special  attendant  to  wait  on  her  and  take  charge  of  her.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  there  are  very  man}'  aged  and  infirm  people  who  have  never  been  guilty 
of  any  crime  or  serious  ofience,  who  have  led  honest  industrious  lives,  working 
hard  while  it  was  possible  to  work,  who  are  thus  disgraced  and  humiliated  in 
their  old  age,  branded  as  violators  of  the  law  and  compelled  to  consort  with 
criminals.  And  in  several  counties  these  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who 
are  clashed  as  vagrants. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  these  poor  people  should  not  be  regarded  or 
treated  or  classed  as  offenders,  or  that  the  cruel  and  barbarous  practice  of  send- 
ing them  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  gaols  should  be  put  an  end 
to.  The  couniies  in  which  this  practice  has  been  followed  should  be  com[>elled  to 
make  proper  provision  for  their  aged  and  infirm  poor.  A  report  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  county  council  of  the  County  of  Victoria,  to  obtain 
information  and  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  infirm  poor  in 
that  county,  seems  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  they  can  be  most  satisfactorily  and 
most  economically  cared  for  in  a  well  managed  poor  house.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  treating  them  as  criminals. 

Deducting  these  there  still  remains  a  large  number  who  really  are  tramps  to 
be  dealt  with.     The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  these  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Those  who  are  willing  to  work,  who  go  from  place  to  place  honestly  looking 
for  work  and  who  are  unable  to  find  steady  employment. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  who  do  work  hard  occasionally,  but  who 
are  dissolute  or  improvident,  indulging  in  what  they  call  sprees  whenever  they 
earn  a  few  dollars,  and  finding  themselves  without  money  or  resources  of  any 
kind  at  the  beginrdng  of  winter. 

The  professional  tramps  who  dislike  and  avoid  work  who  roam  over  the 
country  in  summer,  working  only  when  they  can  not  procure  food  by  beting 
or  stealing,  and  then  doing  only  the  lightest  kind  of  work  and  as  little  of  it  at 
possible,  and  who  fiock  to  Toronto  and  other  cities,  and  towns  in  winter  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  gaols  or  houses  of  industry,  or  to  continue  their  habits 
ot  pilfering.  In  this  class  are  to  be  found  many  who  are  drunkards  and  tliiuv  es, 
and  who  are  capable  of  committing ,the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
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Care  should  be  taken  to  dbcriminate  between  these  classes.  The  honest  in- 
dustrious man  whom  misfortune  has  forced  to  travel  in  quest  of  employment 
should  be  treated  charitably  and  kindly.  He  should  be  assisted  in  his  efforts  to 
find  employment,  and  nothing  should  be  done  that  would  tend  to  degrade  him,  or 
to  destroy  such  self-respect  as  he  may  be  able  to  retain  when  compelled  to  seek 
relief. 

The  reckless  and  improvident  should  be  required  to  give  full  value  in  work 
for  the  shelter  and  food  they  receive  in  gaols  or  other  institutions.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  reason  to  fear  that  men-  who  year  after  year  waste  their 
earnings  in  debauchery  would  be  degraded  by  being  sent  to  gaol  or  to  a  house  of 
correction,  where  they  would  be  kept  under  strict  discipline  and  compelled  to  do  a 
full  day's  work  every  day. 

Professional  vagrants  should  be  treated  with  more  severity.  If  any  of  them 
are  known  to  be  merely  worthless  fellows  addicted  to  drink,  they  may  be  sent  to 
the  Industrial  Inebriate  Reformatory  for  tertns  of  not  less  than  six  months.  But 
those  who  will  not  work,  who  prefer  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  year  after 
year  in  the  gaols  or  in  the  House  of  Industry,  should  if  they  will  not  settle  down 
to  some  regular  steady  employment,  be  treated  as  dangerous  and  sent  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  six  months  to  the  Central  Prison. 

The  honest  tramps  who  desire  to  obtain  employment,  all  the  witnesses  except 
perhaps  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  agree,  are  comparatively  few.  The  number  of  the 
others  would  be  reduced  very  rapidly  if  they  were  treated  as  they  should  be. 
Indeed  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  gaols  in  which  vagrants  are  required  to  do  real 
work  are  systematically  shunned  by  them,  and  that  in  several  instances  the  intro- 
duction of  such  work  has  been  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  vagrants. 

The  commissioners  did  not  find  anywhere  in  the  United  States  an  institution 
de^■oted  especially  or  very  largely  to  the  care  of  vagrants  Workhouses  and 
houses  of  correction  are  not  refuges  for  the  unemplo3'ed  as  some  witnesses  seemed 
to  iuia^ne,  but  penal  institutions  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Ontario  Central 
Prison,  and  imprisonment  in  them  is  regarded  as  a  much  greater  punishment  than 
imprisonment  in  a  gaol  for  the  same  period. 

The  commissioners  found  that  some  gaols  are  also  used  for  the  confinement  of 
imbeciles  and  harmless  insane  persons,  who  are  not  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for 
treatment  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Such  persons  should  be  placed  in  the  poor  house, 
and  employed  as  far  as  possible  in  farm  and  other  outdoor  work.  The  fact  that 
proper  provision  is  not  made  for  this  class  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
compulsory  establishment  of  poor  houses. 

The  Common  Gaols. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  much  of  the  manner  in  which  prisons  were  managed 
in  the  old  world.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  imprisonment  in  itself  was  not 
often  regarded  as  a  penalty,  and  that  prisons  were  used  rather  as  places  of 
detention  than  of  punisnment.  The  Mamertine,the  most  famous  of  the  old  Roman 
prisons  still  remains  to  prove  this.  Its  dimensions  are  but  25  feet  by  18,  and 
it  is  but  13  feet  in  height.  It  is  larger,  however,  than  the  more  ancient  Tulliau 
prison  over  which  it  is  built.  The  crimes  of  slaves  who  formed  so  large  a 
portion  ot  the  population  of  Imperial  Rome  were  usually  punished  by  their 
mastera,  whose  power  in  their  regard  was  absolute,  and  others  were  punished  by 
death  or  banishment  or  by  being  sentenced  to  work  in  the  galleys  for  life.  In 
Saxon  times  criminals  were  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Folksmoot,  and  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  by  the  local  authorities.  Of  any  mode  or  system  of 
imprisonment  then  existing  little  can  be  learned.     In  medissTal  Europe  the 
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stroDghold  of  every  feudal  lord  had  its  dungeon,  and  when  the  English  kiogs 
began  to  send  their  lords  justices  to  hold  circuit  courts  for  the  trial  of  the  more 
Berions  offences  they  were  actuated  quite  as  much  by  a  desire  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  feeSj  fines  and  forfeitures,  which  so  long  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  revenue  as  by  a  regard  for  justice.  Between  the  prisons  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  feudal  lord  there  was  little  difference,  except  in  size  or  strength. 
Crimes  were  punished  promptly  by  death,  by  the  putting  out  of  the  offender's 
eyes  or  the  mutilation  of  his  limbs,  by  branding,  whipping,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
all  or  part  of  the  offenders'  goods ;  until  a  comparatively  late  period  executions 
were  very  frequent.  The  English  criminal  code,  Dickens  in  bis  American  notes 
describes  as  the  most  sanguinary  in  Europe.  Sir  James  F.  Stephen  quotes  Black- 
stone  to  show  that  the  English  law  made  160  different  offences  capital  crimes  and  the 
number  it  is  stated  was  afterwards  increased.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in 
every  case  the  prisoner  convicted  of  any  of  these  crimes  was  executed ;  but 
many  were  put  to  death  for  offences  that  would  now  be  considered  trivial. 
Grimes  not  capital  were  punished  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  right  hand  by  brand- 
ing and  scourging,  and  minor  offences  by  the  pillory. 

For  the  ordinary  criminal  there  was  little  thought  or  consideration.  The 
eondition  of  the  gaols  in  England  was  so  frightful  that  some  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  to  correct  the  most  glaring  abuses.  The  Act  1  '■>  Charles  II.,  c.  4,  says, 
"  Whereas  there  is  not  yet  any  suflScient  provision  made  for  the  relief,  and  setting 
on  work  poor  and  needy  prisoners  committed  to  the  common  gaol  for  felony  and 
other  misdemeanours  who  many  times  perish  before  their  trial ;  and  the  poor 
there  living  idle  and  unemployed  become  debauched  and  come  forth  instructed 
in  the  practice  of  thievery  and  lewdness :  for  remedy  whereof  be  it  enacted 
that  the  justice.^  of  the  peace  of  the  respective  counties  at  any  of  their  geneial 
sessions,  or  the  major  part  of  them  then  there  assembled,  if  they  shall  find  it 
neeiiful  to  do  so,  may  provide  a  stock  of  such  materials  as  they  find  convenient 
for  the  setting  poor  prisoners  on  work."  Like  other  permissive  statutes  of  the 
simekind  this  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.  So  late  as  14  George  III.,  an 
Act  was  passed  which  says:  Whereas  the  malignant  fever,  commonly  called  the  gaol 
distemper,  is  found  to  be  owing  to  want  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in  the  several 
gaols,  the  fatal  consequences  whereof  might  be  prevented  if  the  jusitices  of  the 
peice  were  duly  authorized  to  provide  such  accommodation  in  gaols  as  may  be 
necessary  to  answer  this  salutary  purpose  :  it  is  enacted  that  the  justices  shall 
order  the  walls  of  every  room  to  be  scraped  and  whitewashed  once  every  year 
.  .  .  and  constantly  supplied  with  hand  ventilators  or  otherwise:  and  shall 
order  two  rooms  in  each  gaol,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women,  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  sick  prisoners,  directing  them  to  be  removed  into  such  roo-ns  as 
soon  as  they  shall  be  seized  with  any  disorders,  and  kept  separate  from  those  who 
shall  be  in  health,  and  shall  order  a  warm  and  cold  bath,  or  commodious  bathing 
tubs,  to  be  provided  in  each  gaol,  and  direct  the  prisoners  to  be  washed  in  them 
according  to  the  condition  in  which  they  shall  be  at  the  time,  before  they  are 
suffered  to  go  out  of  the  gaol  upon  any  condition  whatever."  Ten  years  after,  an 
Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  classiBcation  of  prisoners.  This  required  the 
juiliceH  of  the  peace,  when  they  built,  reconstructed,  enlarged  or  altered  any  gaol, 
to  adopt  such  plans  as  "  shall  provide  separate  and  distinct  places  of  confinement 
anl  dry  and  airy  cells  in  which  the  several  prisoners  of  the  following  descriptions 
respectively  may  be  confined  as  well  by  day  as  by  night,  namely :  prisoners 
convicted  of  felony ;  prisoners  committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony ; 
prisoners  committed  for  or  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  misdemeanors  only,  and 
debtors.  The  males  of  eaoh  class  to  be  separated  from  the  females,  and  a 
separate  place  of  confinemeot  to  be  provided  for  such  prisoners  as  are  to  b«. 
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examined  as  witaesses  on  behalf  of  any  prosecution  of  any  indictment  for 
felony."  This  Act  also  made  provision  for  infirmaries  for  the  sick,  for  warm  and 
cold  baths,  and  for  the  construction  or  setting  apart  of  a  chapel. 

These  latter  Acts,  the  passage  of  which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  earnest  efforts 
of  Howard  who  about  that  time  had  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
English  public  to  the  necessity  for  prison  reform,  and  in  gaining  the  assistance  of 
the  charitable  and  philanthropic  in  his  great  work  did  not  in  reality  effect 
immediately  any  general  improvement.  His  descriptions  of  the  horrors  he  witnessed 
in  the  gaols,  of  the  physicial  suffering  and  moral  degradation  to  which  all  were 
doomed  who  were  imprisoned  for  any  cause,  and  his  passionate  and  persistent 
appeals  to  the  justice,  the  humanity  and  the  charity  of  the  public  j)roved  in 
time  sufficient  to  move  Parliament  to  pass  such  Acts,  but  failed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  to  move  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  and  the  powerful  cor- 
porations of  the  boroughs  to  whom  were  still  entrusted  the  care  and  management 
of  the  gaol."*.  Gloucestershire,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  to  take  active  measure  <  for 
prison  reform.  One  of  its  most  influential  justices  wjvs  an  intimate  friend  of 
Howard's,  and  through  his  eflbrts  a  gaol  with  separate  cells  in  tiers  such  as  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  all  large  prisons  was  constructed.  The  plan  of  this  prison,  it 
is  said,  was  suggested  by  Howard,  who  had  seen  and  admired  such  prisons  at 
Rome,  Milan  and  Ghent.  The  rich  and  powerful  corpoiration  of  the  City  of 
London  completely  disregarded  the  Acts  we  have  quoted  and  all  other  Acts 
passed  for  prison  reformation. 

In  December,  1817,  Mr.  T.  Fowell  Buxton  visited  the  Borough  Compter,  one 
of  the  prisons  belonging  to  the  city  of  London.  He  says  of  it,  "  On  entrance  you 
come  to  the  male  felons'  ward  and  yard  in  which  are  both  the  tried  and  the 
untried,  those  in  chains  and  those  without  them,  boys  and  men,  persons  for  petty 
offences  and  for  the  most  atrocious  felonies,  for  simple  assault,  for  being  dis- 
orderly, for  small  thefts,  for  issuing  bad  notes,  for  forgery  and  for  robbery. 
They  were  employed  in  some  kind  of  gaming  and  they  'said  they  had  nothing 
«l8e  to  do.  A  respectable  looking  man,  a  smith,  who  had  never  been  in  pri.son 
before,  told  me  that  the  conversation  always  going  on  was  sufficient  to  corrupt 
anybody,  and  that  he  had  learned  things  there  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 

"You  next  enter  a  yard  nineteen  feet  sijuare;  this  is  the  only  airing  place  for 
male  debtors  and  vagrants,  female  debtors,  prostitutes,  misdemeanants  and 
criminals,  and  for  their  children  and  friends.  There  have  been  as  many  as  thirty 
women,  we  saw  thirty-eight  debtors  and  the  governor  stated  there  may  be 
twenty  children." 

On  one  occasion  he  saw  all  the  debtors  collected  in  a  room  which  was  their 
day  room,  bed  room,  kitchen  and  chapel.  "  The  portion  used  for  sleeping  was 
twenty  feet  in  length  by  nine  feet  six  inches  in  width.  Of  the  width  six  feet 
was  for  beds.  In  this  space  were  eight  straw  beds  with  two  boys  in  each  and  a 
piece  of  wood  for  a  bolster,  and  in  these  eight  beds  twenty  prisoners  had  slept 
the  night  before.  One  of  the  twenty  was  in  such  a  dreadful  condition  that  none 
of  the  others  would  sleep  with  hiiu.  In  the  morning  the  stench  and  heat  were  so 
oppressive  that  the  prisoners  on  awaking  rushed  into  the  yard  for  relief  without 
waiting  to  clothe  themselves,  and  the  turnkey  said  that  the  smell  on  the  first 
opening  of  the  door  was  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse."  There  were  two 
such  rooms  so  occupied.  The  prisoners  presented  a  sickly  squalid  appearance  and 
Mr.  Buxton  says  he  never  saw  a  hospital  or  infirmary  in  which  the  patientn 
exhibited  so  much  ill  health.  At  another  visit  he  found  thirteen  criminals  in 
this  gaol  all  looking  ill  and  some  sick  of  fever  and  infectious  diseases,  yet  all 
alept  together.  Mr.  Buxton  continues  "  I  feel  I  shall  hardly  be  credited  when  I 
«8sure  my  readers  that  as  yet  I  have  not  touched  upon  that  point  in  this  prison 
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which  I  consider  the  most  lamentable,  the  proximity  between  the  male  debtors 
an(i  the  female  prisoners.  Their  doors  are  about  seven  feet  asunder  on  the  same 
floor,  these  are  open  in  the  day  time  and  the  men  are  forbidden  to  go  into  the 
women's  ward,  but  after  the  turnkey  left  us  they  confessed  that  they  constantly 
went  in  and  out,  and  that  there  is  no  punishment  for  doing  so."  The  governor 
of  this  gaol  in  his  evidence  stated  that  he  could  not  say  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  men  to  get  into  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  women,  and  that  nothing  is 
done  to  prevent  them  if  the  parties  consent.  Mr.  Buxton  adds  that  the  male 
debtors  reside  without  any  partition  but  an  open  space  of  seven  feet,  close  by 
females  sent  there  for  debt,  for  assault,  for  misdemeanours  and  for  prostitution. 
He  says,  "  I  will  fairly  declare  my  opinion  that  if  invention  had  been  racked  to 
find  out  methods  of  corrupting  female  virtue,  nothing  more  ingeniously  effectual 
could  have  been  discovered  than  the  practices  of  the  Borough  Compter 
No  provision  of  labor  is  appointed  .  .  As  I  stood  in  the  yard  instead  of  hear- 
ing, as  I  have  elsewhere  heard,  the  sounds  so  grateful  in  a  prison  the  rap  of  the 
hammer  and  the  vibrations  of  the  shuttle,  our  ears  were  assailed  with  loud 
laughter  and  the  most  fearful  curses.  When  we  entered  we  saw  three  separate 
parties  at  cards  one  man  reading  a  novel  and  one  sitting  in  a  comer  intent  upon 
his  Bible." 

At  Tothill-fields  Mr.  Buxton  found  in  the  first  yard  felons  tried  and  untried, 
men  and  boys  ;  at  the  end  of  this  was  a  narrow  airing  place  for  the  sick  in  the 
infirmary,  and  beyond  that  the  vagrants'  yard  separated  only  by  open  iron  work, 
so  that  the  patients  communicated  with  the  felons  on  one  side  and  the  vagrants 
on  the  other.  One  of  the  Acts  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  forbids  imprisoning 
persons  under  ground,  but  here  many  of  the  wards  in  which  the  prisoners  slept 
were  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground  and  that  was  below  high  water  mark. 
The  cells  were  damp  and  cold,  many  prisoners  crowded  into  a  cell  to  keep  them- 
selves w«^rm,  and  the  jailor  said  that  having  occasion  to  open  the  door  of  one  of 
these  celhi  in  the  night  the  effluvium  was  intolerable.  Straw  and  a  blanket  for  two 
men  was  the  allowance  of  bedding.  Several  of  the  prisoners  suffered  from  acute 
rheumatism. 

The  Borough  gaol  was  a  wooden  structure,  the  windows  of  which  opened  on 
a  street.  Conversation  could  be  carried  on  from  the  street  and  articles  not  too 
bulky  passed  in.  The  prisoners  were  thus  enabled  frequently  to  become  drunk. 
The  women  slept  in  a  large  room  separated  from  the  room  in  which  the  men 
slept  only  by  a  very  open  lattice  work,  and  the  men  received  light  and  air  only 
through  this  lattice. 

In  Guildford  gaol  the  prisoners,who  sometimes  numbered  a  hundred,  had  one 
day  room  9  feet  10  inches  by  9  feet  6  inches  and  8  feet  3  inches  high,  but  if  a 
prisoner  preferred  he  may  be  shut  up  all  day  in  his  sleeping  cell.  The  bedding  was 
straw  with  a  blanket  and  rug  for  two  persons.  All  who  were  confined  for  felony 
whether  tried  and  convicted  or  untried  were  loaded  with  heavy  irons.  Half  the 
prisfmera  were  without  shirts  or  shoes  or  stockings  and  suffered  much  from  the 
cold.  There  was  no  infirmary,  no  chapel,  no  privy,  no  baths,  such  as  the  Act  of 
Parliament  seemed  to  provide  for,  and  the  prisoners  were  all  dirty  in  the 
extreme.  There  was  no  classification.  A  man  charged  with  murder,  several 
convicted  of  housebreaking  and  for  bastardy  and  some  deserters  occupied  one 
cell.  Amon;vst  those  committed  to  this  gaol  were  vagrants,  poachers,  persona 
charged  with  assaults,  a  man  for  getting  drunk  in  a  workhouse  and  refractory 
fiarm  servants,  and  these  herded  day  and  night  with  most  hardened  criminals. 

Cells  had  been  introduced  in  some  gaols,  but  they  were  always  crowded.  In 
Horsemonger  Lane  house  of  correction  the  cells  were  about  six  feet  by  eight. 
Three  men  were  usually  placed  in  each  of  these  at  night,  and  sometimes  as  many 
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as  five.  There  was  but  one  bedstead,  22  inches  wide.  A  lawyer  committed  to 
Newgate  on  a  charge  of  fraud  was  forced  to  sleep  for  weeks  with  a  highwayman 
on  one  side — in  the  same  bed — and  a  murderer  on  the  other.  Strong  drink  was 
freely  introduced,  and  the  lawyer  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  manners  and 
habits  of  his  associates  to  avoid  danger  to  his  life. 

All  the  prisons  were  not  so  bad  as  these  in  Mr.  Buxton's  time.  He  describes 
the  Bury  gaol  and  house  of  correction  as  the  best  constructed  of  any  he  had  seen 
in  England.  Classification  was  carried  "  to  almost  its  greatest  limit,  employment 
was  provided  for  the  prisoners  and  cleanliness  prevailed  everywhere.  It  ha' I  84 
separate  sleeping  cells  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  more  than  one  in  a  cell 
the  governor  always  placed  three  together,  having  bad  reason  to  apprehend  that 
evil  arises  if  two  sleep  in  the  same  cell."  This  gaol,  M.r.  Bu.Kton  says,  "  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  tne  magistrates  of  the  district." 

The  exposures  made  by  Mr.  Buxton,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy  for 
the  services  he  rendered — and  of  others  who  co-operatiBd  with  him  revived  the 
public  interest  in  prison  reform  and  led  to  important  changes.  Not  only  were 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  as  a  result  of  the  enquiries  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Parliamentary  Committee,  but  the  government  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  them  enforced  through  inspectors  and  other  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  In  course  of  time  all  that  was  absolutely  prejudicial  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  prisoners,  all  that  was  utterly  disgraceful  disappeared. 
The  horrors  described  by  Mr.  Buxton  scarcely  existed  even  in  the  public  recollec- 
tion, but  the  county  and  borough  gaols  did  not  become  what  they  now  are  until 
1877,  when  the  government,  partly  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  landed  interest 
then  complaining  loudly  of  its  special  burdens,  undertook  the  maintenance  oi  all 
those  gaols  and  at  the  same  time  assumed  the  absolute  control  of  them,  leaving 
to  the  boards  of  sessions  and  borough  councils  only  power  to  appoint  or  nomin- 
ate visitors  who  possess  little  or  no  power  beyond  that  of  making  inspections 
and  sending  reports  to  the  sessions  or  io  the  Secretary  of  State  when  they  choose. 
The  gaols  of  Great  Britain  are  now  in  many  respects  models  for  the  world.  The 
criminal  code,  too,  once  properly  described  as  the  most  sanguinary  in  Europe, 
has  undergone  a  complete  change  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  clement  and 
reasonable.  This  great  change  was  largely  the  work  of  Sir '  Samuel  Romilly, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  it ;  but  several  great  statesmen  helped  to 
completion  the  work  begun  by  him. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  change  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  commit- 
ments to  the  gaols.  There  is  probably  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  more  strict 
discipline  and  the  general  adoption  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  gaols,  has  had 
a  wholesome  deterrent  effect  on  those  addicted  to  drunkenness,  brawling  and 
other  vicious  habits,  causing  them  not  merely  to  pay  fines  when  convicted  rather 
than  go  to  gaol,  but  in  many  cases  causing  them  to  act  with  greater  circumspection. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  commitments  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  gaols.  In  1877  there  were  118  prisons  in  England,  56  in  Scotland  and 
42  county  prisons,  and  100  bridewells  in  Ireland.  In  1880  the  number  was 
reduced  to  69  in  England  and  40  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the  42  county  prisons 
remained,  but  nearly  all  the  bridewells  were  closed.  In  1889  there  were  only 
59  local  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  only  16  local  prisons  and  28  police  cells 
so  called  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  only  19  district  prisons,  6  minor  prisons 
cmd  18  bridewells. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  in  his  work  published  in  1880,  says,  "  I  have  generally 
visited  and  inspected  many  of  the  convict  and  other  prisons  in  England.  The 
prison  buildings  are  substantial  and  pleasing  structures,  generally  on  the  radi- 
ating plan,  with  lofty  towers  attached  for  purposes  of  ventilation.    The  grounds 
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are  hands<Mnel7  laid  oat  with  pastures  and  gravelled  walks,  and  ornamented 
with  ffowers,  vines,  and  shrubbery.  The  cells  are  large,  airy  and  well  lighted, 
each  having  a  water-closet,  gas  burner  and  other  appliances  for  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  chapels  (I  speak  generally),  are  of  ample  dimensions,  with  groined 
roof,  and  well  suited  to  produce  a  solemn  and  soothing  effect  upon  the  mind. 
An  extraordinary  cleanliness  reigns  everywhere.  One  is  particularly  struck 
with  the  brightness  of  the  brass  fittings  and  the  polish  of  the  metal  staircases. 
The  hospital  accommodations  are  excellent.  The  ventilation,  drainage  and  other 
sanitary  arrangements  are  the  best  that  science  can  supply.  The  discipline  is 
exact  and  rigidly  enforced.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  symmetry,  harmony 
and  clock- like  regularity  of  the  whole  which  takes  away,  at  least,  fiom  the  first 
view  the  awe  and  horror  anticipated  by  the  inexperienced  observer. 

"  But  there  is  unhappily  a  per  contra.  While  the  material  aspect  is  perfect, . 
and  the  material  efficiency  very  high,  the  moral  action  appeared  to  me  rather 
feeble — ^not  in  all,  but  more  often  than  otherwise.  The  shell  seemed  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  kernel,  the  form  to  the  substance,  and  reformatory  discipline  to  be 
made  of  less  account  than  punitory  infiictions.  Too  little  account  is  made  of  in- 
dustrial  work;  too  much  of  wasted  labour — crank,  shot  drill,  treadmill  and  the  like. 
The  will-power  of  the  prisoners  is  not  adequately  developed.  Seventy  years 
experience  of  men  ;  seventy  years'  work  amongst  men  have  impressed  one  idea 
upon  my  mind ;  it  is,  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  men  except  through  the 
will,  and  the  will  can  be  reached  only  through  the  intelligence  and  the  heart. 
For  this,  religion  in  all  its  freedom  and  power  is  necessary ;  and  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  progressive  classification  whereby  the  motives  which  control  men  in 
free  society  ;  and  urge  them  to  industry  and  virtue  may  act  steadily  and  effect- 
ively upon  them,  determining  to  good  the  choices  of  their  will  and  the  actions  of 
their  life." 

Dr.  Wines  evidently  wrote  thus  of  the  prisoners  known  in  England  as  con- 
victs, and  of  the  long  time  prisoners  in  the  local  prison!^,  who  are  few  compared 
to  those,  who  undergo  sentences  for  terms  varying  from  two  or  three  days  to 
one  year. 

Various  industries  have  been  introduced  in  the  English  local  prisons.  Dr. 
Wines  states  that  sack  making,  wood  cutting,  jet  cutting,  saddlery,  wool  carding, 
marble  grinding,  cooperage,  brush  making,  gardening,  making  ships  fenders, 
spectacle  case  making,  printing,  book-binding,  fiax  dressing,  gum  making,  rope 
making,  cheap  net  manufacture,  whiting  making,  clog  making,  mat  making, 
stone  breaking,  bricklaying,  masonry  and  painting  were  carried  on  when  he 
visited  the  gaols.  The  earnings  then  varied  very  greatly,  the  highest  being  SI  10 
per  head,  at  Davenport  In  some  cases  the  earnings  were  very  small,  but  the 
new  system  could  scarcely  have  been  fully  organized  then. 

The  condition  of  the  Scotch  gaols  was  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  the  English. 
The  inspector  to  whom  the  work  of  reformation  was  entrusted,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hill,  was  fortunately  a  man  of  enlightened  views,  an  intelligent  and  zealous 
reformer,  and  we  are  told  that  in  ten  years  under,  his  energetic  administration,  a 
dean  sweep  was  made  of  all  the  old  prii>on  abominations  of  Scotland,  and  a  new 
and  improved  system  organized  and  put  iu  working  order. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  new  system  in  Ireland,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Howard  Association  said,  after  some  two  years  experience,  "  The  new 
prison  Act  is  a  reality  for  Great  Britain;  but  as  to  Ireland,  its  results 
are  very  disappointing.  Yet,  there  it  was  specially  needed.  There 
are  besides  bridewells,  «S8  county  and  borough  gaols  m  Ireland.  Altogether 
ihey  contain  under  three  thousand  prisoners — that  is  to  say,  fewer 
than  the  two  English  gaols  of  Ooldbathfields  and  Wakefield.     In  some  Irish 
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priBODS  there  are  almost  as  many  oflScers  as  prisoners.  The  gieat  anomaly  of 
these  thirty-eight  gaols  for  so  few  inmates  has  been  perpetuated  by  some  influen- 
tial persons  insisting  upon  a  clause  in  the  Act  that  every  county  should  still  have 
at  least,  one  gaol.  .  .  About  half  the  Welsh  gaols  have  been  or  will  be  sup  - 
pressed  by  the  new  Act."  "  In  Ireland  the  commitments  for  twenty-four  hours 
are  very  numerous.  Most  of  these  cases  are  for  drunkenness,  and  the  only  effect 
is  to  provide  a  free  night's  lodging  on  a  good  bed  for  a  roan  that  had  none  of  his 
own.'  Even  this  practice  does  not  fill  the  gaols.  The  same  writer  says,  "  It  is, 
however,  a  very  striking  fact,  that  while  on  the  first  of  January,  1851,  the 
county  and  borough  gaols  of  Ireland  contained  ten  thousand  prisoners  on  the  first 
of  January,  1870,  their  population  had  fallen  to  two  thousand.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  increa.sed  demand  for  labor. 
•My  own  belief  is  that  the  excellent  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  of  the 
country  have  had  some  share — perhaps  not  an  inconsiderable  share  in  this  happy 
diminution." 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  perhaps,  to  state  at  any  length  the  result  of 
enquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  prisons  and  gaols  of  continental  Europe, 
before  the  great  movement  in  behalf  of  prison  reformation  set  in.  There  were  a 
few  instances  in  which  prisons  were  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  in 
which  rational  efforts  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the  inmates.  But  these 
were  exceptions,  and  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  the  great  cities  was  in 
many  respects  as  bad  as  that  of  the  English  prisons  and  in  some  worse. 

Common  Gaols  of  the  United  States. 

Nowhere  does  the  United  States  system  of  government  appear  to  greater 
disadvantage  than  in  the  management  uf  the  common  gaols.  Sixty  years  ago  De 
Tocqueville,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  prisons  of  Europe,  then  in  a  very  dreadful 
condition,  pronounced  the  county  gaols  of  the  United  States  "  the  worst  prisons  he 
had  ever  seen."  Dr.  K  C.  Wines  wrote  in  1880,  after  quoting  this  statement,  "And 
there  has  been  little  marked  improvement  since.  The  system  is  wasteful  of  time, 
wasteful  of  money,  and  it  does  not  reform.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the.se 
prisons  is  foul,  no  -fouler  exists  anywhere.  It  is  loaded  with  contagion.  The 
contact  of  their  inmates  is  close,  their  intercourse  unrestricted,their  talk  abominable. 
The  effect  of  such  promiscuous  associations  is  to  increase  the  number  of  criminals 
and  to  develop  and  intensify  their  criminality.  The  les.sons  taught  are  contempt  for 
autliority,  human  and  divine,  hostility  to  law  and  its  officers,  the  delights  of  vicious 
indulgence,  the  duty  of  revenge  upon  society  for  imaginary  wrongs,  the  necessity 
of  craft;  of  daring,  of  violence  if  need  be  in  the  commission  of  criminal  acts,  and 
of  sullen  submission  to  punishment,  if  caught,  the  hopelessness  of  all  efforts  at 
amendment,  and  the  best  methods  of  success  in  criminal  undertakings.  Thus  this 
country  has  in  its  county  gaols  about  two  thousand  schools  of  vice  all  supplied 
with  expert  and  zealous  professors.  The  condemnation  of  the  system  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  a  single  sentence — it  is  an  absurd  attempt  to  cure  ciime,  the  offspring 
of  idleness,  by  making  idleness  compulsory,  and  to  teach  virtue,  the  fruit  of 
careful  and  painstaking  moral  culture  by  enforced  association  with  those  who 
scoff  at  virtue,  duty  and  religion." 

Mr.  Wheeler,  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  at  a  convention  held  in  that  state  in  December,  1888,  said  : — 

"Our  county  gaols  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  some  of  our  good  people  visit  our  county  gaols.  We  have  statutes  in  this 
state  which  require  that  the  prisoners  shall  be  kept  each  one  separate  and  by 
himself,  and  that  the  prisoners  shall  not  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  each 
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other  or  with  anybody  except  in  the  presence  of  the  keeper,  and  other  statutes  of 
that  kind,  none  of  which  are  observed.  What  do  we  find  ?  People  of  all 
characters  and  all  descriptions  together  in  one  room  spending  their  time  playing 
cards  and  telling  stories.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  child  or  grown  person,  for 
the  first  time  convicted,  and  pat  in  that  gaol  to  stay  there  for  one  or  three  months 
and  not  to  come  out  ten  times  more  the  child  of  the  devil  than  when  he  went  in." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  for  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
gives  an  equally  shocking  account  of  the  gaols  of  that  state.  Of  one,  he  says, 
"  Bovs  are  herded  with  adult  prisoners  and  thoroughly  schooled  in  crime.  All 
female  prisoners  are  herded  together  like  cattle.  The  small  cell  room  used  for 
short  term  prisoners  and  petty  offenders  is  literally  a  den  of  thieves  where  card 
playing  and  idleness  prevail." 

Improvements  in  gaol  buildings  have  been  introduced  in  several  States,  but 
in  all  that  is  essentially  most  important  from  a  moral  point  of  view  there  has  been 
little  change  for  the  better.  As  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities 
for  1890  says :  "  Compared  with  (the  gaols  of)  twenty  years  ago  they  are  doubtless 
much  improved.  They  have  better  sanitary  arrangements,  they  are  better 
warmed,  better  aired,  better  cleaned,  and  better  kept  in  many  ways,  but  with 
very  rare  exceptions  the  fundamental  evil  of  congregating  prisoners  together  in 
common  halls  and  thereby  forcing  into  companionships  young  and  old,  misde- 
meanants and  felons,  remains  unchanged,  and  the  result  is  that  the  average 
American  gaol  i^mains  substantially  the  tjrpeof  gaol  condemned  by  John  Howard 
in  England  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  England  and  other  enlightened 
nations  have  long  since  aboli-she J."  In  all  the  official  reports  dealing  with  this 
subject  and  in  all  the  speeches  made  and  essays  written  by  those  interested  in  the 
work  of  prison  reform  in  the  Qnited  States  the  gaols  are  described  as  schools  and 
nurseries  of  crime  in  which  even  youths  and  men  who  have  not  pv  eviously  given 
evidence  of  immoral  or  vicious  tendencies  soon  become  thoroughly  demoralized 
and  corrupt  and  are  trained  to  take  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes. 
To  quote  what  many  eminent  American  authorities  have  said  on  this  subject 
would  be  but  to  repeat  what  Dr.  Wines  has  said.  The  Ohio  Board,  who  say  that 
"  congregate  gaols  are  compulsory  schools  of  crime,"  are  of  opinion  that  the  remedy 
for  the  evil  is  simply  to  enforce  the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners,  so  that  every 
prisoner  can  come  and  go  without  coming  in  contact  or  acquaintance  with  any 
other  prisoner,"  and  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  27  of  the  gaols  in  that  state 
so  con-structed  that  such  separation  can  be  enforced.  They  have  not  been  able, 
however,  to  overcome  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform.  The  county  gaols 
sre  all  managed  and  controlled  by  the  sheriffs  who  are  elected  and  who  are  reapon- 
siblo  for  the  management  to  no  one  but  the  electors.  All  who  take  an  interest  in 
pri.son  reformation  agree  that  no  thorough  change  for  the  better  can  be  looked 
for  until  the  state  take  control  of  the  graols  and  their  management.  The  gaols 
which  have  a  house  of  correction  or  workhouse  near,  to  which  prisoners  sentenced 
to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  can  be  sent  with  little  or  no  expense,  probably 
are  not  as  bad  as  those  in,  which  prisoners  under  arrest  for  misdemeanours  and 
prisoners  undergoing  short  term  sentences  and  prisoners  awaiting  trial  for  felony 
are  all  herded  together. 

Common  Gaols  of  Ontario. 

The  common  gaofa  of  Ontario  are  in  nearly  every  respect  very  unlike 
those  which  Howard  described  or  those  which  Buxton  visited.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  in  1859  with  large  special  powers  led  to 
great  improvements  in  gaol  structures.     The  work  of  improvement  was  continued 
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actively  after  Confederation  under  the  government  of  the  province  until  the  gaols 
of  Ontario,  with  scarcely  an  exception  were  so  rebuilt  or  remodelled  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Inspection  Act  were  fully  carried  out.  Now  the  gaols  with 
very  few  exceptions  are  well  built,  well  ventilated  and  well  drained  and  the 
sunlight  is  admitted  freely  into  corrider  and  cell.  Unless  when  a  gaol  is 
abnormally  crowded  there  is  a  cell  for  each  prisoner  and  the  yards  in 
which  the  prisoners  work  or  take  air  are  sufficiently  spacious.  That  which  is 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  the  gaol  sj'stem  of  the  United  Stntes 
does  not  exist  in  this  Province.  The  municipalities  construct  the  buildings,  keep 
them  in  repair  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  prisonen>,  but  the 
Government  appoints  the  sheriffs  and  the  sheriffs  appoint  the  gaolers,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  government,  and  appoint  the  turnkeys.  The  appointment 
of  a  gaoler  is  practically  during  good  behaviour.  Grovemment  inspectors  are 
clothed  with  authority  not  only  to  determine  how  the  prisoner  shall  be  fed  and 
treated  and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  they 
think  desirable,  but  when  necessary  to  compel  the  municipalities  by  process  of 
law  to  give  effect  to  their  recommendations.  Yet  the  moral  evils  of  which  the 
prison  reformers  of  the  United  States  complain,  exist  to  a  serious  extent  in  some 
of  the  gaols  of  Ontario,  in  which  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  all  d^^rees  of  guilt 
are  allowed  to  mix  together  in  the  corridors  and  yards ;  in  others  classi- 
fication is  attempted,  but  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  the  same  want  of  employ- 
ment in  all.  In  very  many  of  the  gaols  the  only  work  the  prisoners  are  required 
to  do  in  addition  to  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  housework,  ie  the  catting, 
splitting  and  piling  of  the  fire  wood  used  in  the  gaol,  and  the  shovelling  of  snow 
from  the  walks  and  paths. 

The  following  digeat  of  the  evidence  of  the  Governors  of  the  Gaols  will  be 
found  to  afford  full  information  respecting  their  condition  and  management 

Barrie. — Alexander  Lang  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1852.  The  gaol  has  four 
corridors  for  males,  two  downstairs  and  two  up,  and  two  for  women,  one  down- 
stairs and  one  above.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year,  including 
those  in  gaol  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  241,  of  whom  84  were  married. 
The  greafest  number  on  one  day  was  39 ;  the  smallest  was  10.  The  sentenced 
prisoners  he  keeps  in  the  lower  corridors,  the  untried  in  the  upper.  He  attempts 
no  sub-classification.  He  puts  boys  with  the  men,  believing  this  to  be  best. 
Some  bad  boys  are  worse  to  deal  with  than  the  men  and  would  do  more  to  cor- 
rupt other  boys,  and  they  are  kept  in  subjection  by  the  men.  The  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  in  through  drink  and  when  sober  they  are  pretty  well  conducted. 
Nineteen  boys  were  committed  during  the  year  for  petty  larceny,  stealing  rides 
on  the  cars  and  other  juvenile  offences.  All  he  thought  were  committed  for  the 
first  time.  He  thought  it  an  advantage  to  lunatic  prisoners  to  mix  them  with 
the  others  and  he  did  so.  Forty-six  were  committed  as  vagrants.  Two  of  these 
are  poor  old  people.  Of  all  committed  as  vagrants  one-fourth  should  be  in  a 
poor  house.  There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Of  the  20  lunatics  committed 
some  Could  be  properly  cared  for  in  a  poor  house.  Twelve  prisoners  were  sent 
to  the  Central  Prison.  He  had  eight  men  and  two  women  under  sentence  on 
September  30th.  Several  of  these  were  old  and  unable  to  work.  There  is  suffi- 
cient work  for  all  who  are  fit  for  labour.  They  cut  about  150  cords  of  wood  in 
the  year,  do  the  domestic  work,  clean  the  court  house  and  lay  out  the  grounds 
and  keep  them  in  order.     They  have  no  stone-breaking;  it  was  not  satisfactory. 

Belleville. — In  this  gaol  much  seems  to  be  done  towards  a  proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  prisoners.  Louis  A.  Appleby,  the  gaoler,  stated  that  it  has  six 
separate  corridors  on  the  men's  side  and  two  on  the  women's  side,  but  at  times 
part  of  one  of  the  men's  corridors  is  used  for  women.     It  has  32  cella.     The 
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number  of  cells  in  a  corridor  varies  from  six  to  two.  It  has  three  airing  yards, 
two  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  a  working  yard.  Lunatics  are  placed  in 
one  corridor,  but  sometimes  other  prisoners  are  placed  with  the  more  violent  to 
prevent  their  doing  harm.  Those  under  the  age  of  16  are  kept  entirely  separate 
irom  the  adults.  They  don't  even  see  the  other  prisoners.  The  rooms  are  so 
situated  that  this  can  be  done.  There  were  only  7  during  the  year.  If 
the  number  were  larger  the  separation  could  not  be  so  complete.  The  means  of 
classification,  so  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned,  are  perfect.  The  women  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  A  number  can,  when  necessary,  be  placed  at  night  in 
what  is  called  the  wash-house.  The  largest  number  in  the  gaol  on  any  one  day 
of  1889  was  32  males  and  two  females.  On  September  30th  he  had  27  men  and 
two  women.  Four  of  the  males  were  waiting  for  trial ;  16  males  and  one  female 
were  under  sentence  ;  five  were  male  lunatics  and  one  was  a  boy  under  16.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  then  how  he  had  classified  them,  but  none  were  mixed  up  with 
those  awaiting  trial,  and  civil  prisoners  were  kept  apart  from  the  criminal, 
unless  when  they  found  one  amongst  them  whom  they  knew  to  be  an  old 
offender  and  he  was  put  with  the  criminals.  Some  of  the  criminals,  as  already 
stated,  were  employed  to  take  care  of  dangerous  lunatics.  The  gaoler  considers 
"  the  classification  very  good."  He  thinks  it  is  first-class  considering  everything. 
But  it  was  quite  difiTerent  a  few  years  ago.  Then  boys  and  lunatics  and  prisoners 
of  all  kinds  were  huddled  together.  The  total  number  in  the  gaol  during  the 
previous  year  was  225.  Of  these  41  were  committed  as  vt^rants  and  34  males 
for  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly.  Some  of  these  were  committed  several 
times  during  the  year.  One  spent  a  great  part  of  the  previous  three  or  four 
years  in  the  gaol.  Seventeen  were  committed  as  lunatics.  All  these  were  not 
sent  to  an  asylum.  Twelve  prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison 
during  the  year.  None  were  sent  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory.  The  only  labour 
done  besides  the  domestic  work  is  the  cutting  of  wood  and  keeping  the  county 
buildings  in  order.  The  gaol  is  not  large  enough  to  introduce  any  regular 
system  of  labour.  Of  the  prisoners  left  in  the  gaol  not  more  than  three  on  the 
average  are  fit  to  do  an  ordinary  day's  work.  The  magistrate  does  not  seem  to 
like  sentencing  to  hard  labour.  His  objection  to  it  the  gaoler  did  not  under- 
stand. He  has  had  as  many  as  16  prisoners  at  a  time  not  one  of  whom  was  able 
to  work.  At  least  a  third  of  these  should  have  been  sent  to  a  poor  house.  He 
is  not  much  troubled  with  tramps.  When  one  is  sent  to  the  gaol  he  gets  only 
bread  and  water  and  he  generally  goes  away  after  his  night's  rest.  Of  those 
committed  as  vagrants  the  greater  number  are  deserving  poor  persons  who  have 
been  unfortunate  and  who  are  incapacitated  for  work  by  ill  health  or  old  age. 

Berlin. — Jonathan  Cook,  appointed  gaoler  in  1888,  stated  that  the  gai)l  has 
five  corridors  and  25  cells,  including  the  punishment  cells.  The  wards  or  corri- 
dors are  approached  from  two  halLs.  It  has  a  working  yard,  a  yard  for  females, 
a  kitchen  yard  and  wood  yard.  The  cooking  is  done  by  males,  who  alone  have 
access  to  the  kitchen  yard.  There  is  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  He 
follows  the  rules  respecting  classification.  One  of  the  wards  is  for  women,  the 
other  four  for  men.  Sentenced  prisoners  are  kept  separate  from  those  awaiting 
trial,  boys  from  adults,  and  civil  from  criminal  prisoners.  There  is  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  boys.  He  sometimes  prefers  to  put  boys  with  persons  able  to  take 
care  of  them,  with  some  who  are  not  criminals.  Eight  women  were  committed 
during  the  year,  but  he  had  only  one  at  a  time,  except  that  on  one  occasion  a 
second  was  committed  who  was  insane  and  she  was  confined  in  a  cell  by  herself. 
Five  boys  and  a  girl  were  committed.  Two  of  the  boys  were  in  for  larceny  and  were 
fined.  The  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year,  including  those  who  remained 
from  the  previous  year,  was  130.     In  1887  the  number  was  109  and  in  1888  it 
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was  112.  Twenty  commitments  were  for  drui^kenness  and  24  were  vagrants. 
Very  few  of  the  prisoners  are  from  Berlin.  The  population  is  sometimes  swelled 
by  prisoners  from  Gait.  The  town  has  a  lock-up  and  several  of  the  prisonera 
sent  to  it  never  reach  the  gaol.  The  vagrants  are  English,  Irish  and  Scotch, 
with  some  from  the  other  side.  Few  are  natives  of  Canada.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  work.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the  Central  Prison.  He  gives  them 
all  the  work  that  he  has — cutting  wood,  cleaning  the  gaol,  shovelling  and  the 
like.  He  has  no  stone-breaking.  Some  of  the  vagrants  are  men  he  arrested 
when  constable,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  They  go  round  from  gaol  to  gaoL 
None  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  him  are  proper  subjecte  for  a  poor  house.  There 
is  a  poor  house  in  the  county,  in  which  there  are  from  80  to  100  inmates.  Of  all 
committed  to  the  gaol  during  the  year  57  were  Canadians  charged  with  drunken- 
ness, disorderly  conduct,  larceny  and  lunacy.  Canadians  are  generally  in  for 
felonies,  misdemeanors,  serious  larcenies  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  English, 
Irish  and  Scotch  for  vagrancy.  Very  few  are  sent  to  gaol  from  the  farming 
community. 

Brantford — Alfred  Kitchen  appointed  gaoler  in  1885  was  previously  a 
farmer.  He  has  one  turnkey.  The  gaol  has  four  corridors  with  eight  double  and 
16  single  cells.  Eight  of  the  single  cells  are  used  for  femalea  Prisoners  con- 
fined on  serious  charges,  whether  sentenced  or  not,  those  waiting  to  be  sent  to 
the  Central  Prison  and  the  insane  are  placed  up  stairs  generally. 
The  boys  cannot  be  kept  separate  from  the  adulte  but  they  are  not  put  with  men 
known  to  be  bad.  There  are  two  yards,  one  a  working  yard,  the  other  used  by 
the  men  employed  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  yard  for  females.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  during  the  previous  year  was  405,  the  highest  number  on 
any  one  day  was  31.  The  number  of  those  imprisoned  for  drunkenness  218. 
These  were  first  taken  to  alock-up  and  only  sent  to  gaol  when  convicted.  A  few 
were  wealthy  farmers  who  having  spent  all  their  money  could  not  pay  their  fines 
until  they  got  money  from  home.  Few  of  them  are  really  bad.  Of  the  vagrants 
the  number  was  42.  Some  of  these  belonged  to  the  district.  Some  are  from  the 
other  side.  There  seems  to  be  a  number  of  them  who  work  from  Brantford  to 
Hamilton  and  want  to  rest  at  Brantford.  These  go  before  a  magistrate  and  ask 
him  to  commit  them  ;  sometimes  they  commit  petty  offences  in  order  to  be  im- 
prisoned. Eighteen  prisonerswere  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year,som© 
of  those  had  short  sentences — 60  days  or  less.  Sixteen  boys  were  sent  to  the 
gaol  during  the  year.  They  were  charged  with  trespass,  petty  larcenies,  stealing 
candies  and  such  trivial  things.  Only  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  committed  be- 
fore. Few  of  the  boys  came  from  the  country.  Two  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory. 
The  prisoners  take  care  of  the  gaol,  the  court  house  and  the  grounds.  This 
gives  sufficient  work  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Coal  is  used  principally  in 
the  gaol  and  there  is  not  much  wood  cutting.  It  would  do  the  drunkards  and 
other.s  much  good  if  they  were  compelled  to  break  stone,  but  there  is  not  much 
room  ior  work  of  that  kind  and  the  men  working  for  wages  would  object.  The 
increase  of  S3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  commitments  from  1887  to  1889  the 
gaoler  attributed  to  the  increase  of  population,  the  construction  of  water  works 
and  railways  and  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police. 

Brampton — Joshua  Modelard,  appointed  gaoler  in  1880,  stated  that  during 
the  year  1889  the  number  committed  and  remanded  to  this  gaol  was  253,  of 
whom  nine  were  women.  Of  these  197  were  vagrants  and  the  commitments  for 
drunkenness  weie  28.  The  number  for  all  other  ofiences  was  only  28,  and  of 
these  only  one  was  convicted  of  felony  and  four  of  larceny.  The  gaol  has  4 
corridors  and  three  yards.  Those  awaiting  trial  he  puts  in  one  corridor;  the 
vagrants  and  lunatics  he  puts  in  the  adjoining  corridor.     The  boys  are  gener- 
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ally  put  by  themselves,  and  there  is  but  one  ward  for  females.  It  had  never 
happened  that  he  was  compelled  to  put  women  of  bad  character  and  other 
females  together.  There  is  no  lockup  in  Brampton  and  no  poor  house  in  the 
coanty.  The  gaol  would  be  large  enough  if  he  were  not  compelled  to  receive 
those  vagrants.  The  mayor  puts  a  printed  form  in  the  hands  of  the  constable 
and  then  he  signs  it  and  hands  it  to  the  tramp,  who  presents  it,  and  the  gaoler 
has  to  admit  him.  He  does  not  get  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  tramp. 
When  the  constable  says  "  let  him  go,"  the  gaoler  lets  him  go.  Two  boys  were 
committed  for  petty  larceny,  their  first  offence.  One  was  sentenced  to  thirty 
days'  imprisonment.  The  judge  lets  several  who  are  brought  before  him  "  go 
altogether."  Boys  are  kept  separate.  One  of  the  worst  boys  he  ever  had  in 
gaol — an  imported  boy — was  sent  to  Penetanguishene  that  summer.  "  They 
make  a  poor-house  of  his  gaol." 

Brockville — John  White,  appointed  gaoler  in  186G,  stated  that  this  gaol  has 
three  wards — three  day  rooms  for  the  males,  two  for  the  females ;  twelve  cells 
for  the  males  and  nine  for  the  females,  and  two  yards,  one  for  males  and  one  for 
females.  He  never  puts  males  in  the  female  wards,  even  when  there  are  no 
females  in  the  gaol.  The  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  1889  was  134, 
of  whom  twenty  weie  women.  The  greatest  number  in  gaol  at  any  one  time  was 
twenty -one,  of  whom  one  was  a  female.  The  principal  day  room  is  that  for  men 
remanded  for  trial.  He  tried  to  keep  juveniles  apart  from  old  oflenders,  but 
could  not  always  do  so  ;  a  proper  classification  was  impossible.  Harmless  lunatics 
were  placed  with  vagrants  and  drunks.  He  has  had  bo^'s  who  were  worse  than 
the  old  men  and  contaminated  them.  Sometimes  comparatively  innocent  boys 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  were  sent  to  the  gaol,  and  these  he  couM  hardly 
keep  separate  although  he  tried.  Sometimes  he  had  to  put  girls  charged  with 
trifling  offences  in  the  same  ward  with  women  of  the  lowest  class,  although  he 
knew  that  the  effect  must  be  very  injurious.  Of  those  who  passed  through  this 
gaol  17  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  directly  and  one  indirectly,  six  to  the 
penitentiary  and  one  to  the  Mercer  reformatory :  52  were  of  the  drunken  class, 
some  of  whom  are  lepeatedly  committed.  Twenty  men  and  two  women  were 
committed  as  vagrants.  These  were  all  drunkards.  Prisoners  of  this  class  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Eight  were  committe<l  as 
lanatics.  The  only  employment  in  this  gaol,  besides  the  domestic  work,  is 
cutting  wood.  The  prisoners  cut  about  forty  cords  iu  a  year.  When  the 
removals  to  the  penitentiary  and  Central  Prison  were  made  there  were  scarcely  a 
sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men  to  do  the  gaol  work.  On  this  point  and 
on  others  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  gaoler  and  the  sheriff. 
Fourteen  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  committed  during  the  year.  They 
were  mostly  charged  with  petty  larceny.     They  are  a  great  trouble. 

Cayuga — John  A.  Murphy,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  gaoler  in  1886, 
stated  that  this  gnol  has  four  corridors  and  fourteen  cells.  Two  of  the  corridors  have 
five  cells  each  and  the  others  have  two  each.  There  are  two  yards — a  large  working 
yard  and  a  yard  for  women.  The  lower  corridors  are  used  for  prisoners  doing 
labor  sentences  ;  the  corridors  above  of  the  same  size  for  prisoners  awaiting  ti-iu 
and  for  those  to  be  removed  to  the  Central  Prison  and  the  penitentiary.  One  of 
small  corridors  is  used  for  insane  prisoners  and  the  other  for  females,  and  when 
either  of  these  is  not  so  occupied  it  is  used  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  greatest 
number  in  the  gaol  in  one  day  was  19.  and  then  an  ante-room,  called  a  trial  ward 
for  prisoners  charged  with  trivial  offences,  was  used.  No  classification  of  females 
can  be  made.  He  rarely  has  a  )  oung  girl  in  custody.  He  has  no  place  or  room 
or  corridor  especially  for  bo^  s.     All  the  male  prisoners '  are  taken  into  one  yard 
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for  exercise  under  supervision  of  a  turnkey.     The  whole  number  of  prisoners 
comruitted  during  the  previous  year  was  170.     Three  were  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison  ;  none  to  the  Mercer  reformatory.     He  had  32  tramps  who  were  nomads  ; 
Tery  few  belonged  to  the  county.     They  were  principally  young  men  of  25  to  40 
years  of  age.     They  could  work  as  a  rule  but  would  not     They  generally  go  to 
the  gaol  in  the  winter  months.     He  has  100  cords  of  wood  cut  and  a  great  deal 
of  snow  to  shovel  and  he  makes  them  earn   their   bread   in  that  way.    The 
authorities  were  then  providing  stone  to  be  broken.     He  had  had  none  before. 
There  were  eighteen  commitments  for  drunkenness.     Some  chronics   were  com- 
mitted three  or  four  times,    lliey  were  generally  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
terms  of  ten  days  to  two  months.    Several  of  the  persons  now  sent  to  the  gaol 
are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  should  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house. 
Chatham. — Robert  Mercer,  who  was  appointed  in  1872,  stated  that  m  the 
Chatham  gaol  there  are  three  distinct  corridors,  two  of  which  are  used  for  males, 
and  one  for  females,  and  26  cells.   When  examined  he  had  20  male  and  (i  femtJe 
prisoners  in  custody.     This  was  the  largest  number  he  had  on  any  one  day  during 
the  year.  The  number  on  September  30th,  the  close  of  the  year,  was  15  males  and 
three  females.    The  total  number  for  the  year  was  108.   Eight  were  boys  and  one  a 
girl  under  sixteen.    Three  of  the  boys  were  hardened  cases.    Except  the  separation 
of  inales  and  iemales  he  can  make  no  classification,  unless  the  number  of  pri- 
soners is  small.     When  he  can  he  keeps  boys  separate  from  the  men  ;  but  when 
the  gaol  is  nearly  full  be  must  put  boys  with  the  men.    The  tried  and  convicted 
he  keeps  separate  from  the  untried  when  exceptional  circumstances  arise  ;  but 
usually  they  cannot  be  vory  well  kept  apart.      Asked  if  the  Commissioners  may 
assume  that  he  has  no  meaus  of  classification,  he  replied  "  We  have  none  what- 
ever I  may  say.    If  I  have  no  females  I  can  sometimes  put  boys  into  the  female 
wards."    Generally  the  boys  mix  with  the  men,  and  the  tried  prisoners  and  lunatics 
usually  mix  together.     There  are  three  yards  attached  to  the  gaol,  two  of  these  are 
for  men,  one  being  used  as  a  yard  to  work  in,  and  the  third  is  a  yard  for  females. 
In  these  also  the  prisoners  come  together.     Representations  on  this  subject  have 
been  made  to  the  county  council,  but  without  effect.     This  intermixture  heis  a 
contaminating  effect.     Old  hardened  criminals  do  much  to  lead  boys  and  young 
men  to  evil,  but  more  through  bravado  he  thinks  than  t>irough  malice.    The  prison 
IS  exceedingly  defective  in  means  of  classification,  especially  in  the  classification  of 
feniales.     Nineteen  of  the  worst  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  Central  Prison 
during  the  year.     If  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  the  condition  of  the  gaol 
would  have  baen  much  worse.    Those  who  have  been  at  the  Central  Prison  regard 
it  with  terror,  and  would  rather  do  almost  anything  than  go  back.     Two  men  and 
one  woman  were  committed  a<<   vagrants  during  the  year,  and  sixty-one   as 
drunkards,  of  whom  55  were  sentenced,     Six  were  women.     Some  were  habitual 
drunkards,  and  were  frequently  committed.   Probably  about  a  third  had  families 
upon  whom  they  were  a  charge.     Sending  them  to  gaol  had  no  deterrent  effect 
whatever.     Of   those  committed   during  the  year  two  or  three  were  poverty 
stricken  old  people,  who  should  not  have  been  sent  to  gaol.    An  old  woman,  82 
years  of  age,  was  committed  as  a  lunatic,  and  an  old  man,  92  years  of  age,  was 
sent  in  whom  it  was  necessary  to  feed  with  a  spoon  for  a  long  time,  and  to 
lift  in  and  out  of  bed.     Both  died.     The  total  number  of   vagrants  committed 
during  the  year  was  14  males  and  2  females.     This  gaol  has  no  libraiy,  and   no 
means  of  religious  instruction,  except  that  Rev.  Mr.  Wier,  a  Baptist,  and  some  of 
his  C'>ngregation  go  to  the  £;aul  on  Sunday  mornings  to  talk  with  the  prisoners. 
When  a  prisoner  asks  for  a  clergyman  he  is  sent  for.     No  work  is  done  in   this 

Sraol,  except  the  sawing  of  a  little  wood.    It  would  be  necessary  to  haul  stone  a 
ong  distance.     The  Inspector  recommended  changes  which   would  afford  better 
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opportanities  for  classification,  but  did  not  insist  upon  them,  and  nothing  has 
been  done.    The  maiority  of  the  prisoners  were  physically  fit  for  work. 

Cobourg. — Abraham  B.  Culver,  appointed  gaoler  in  1875,  stated  that  the  gaol 
stands  two  miles  from  the  market  place.  This  he  does  not  regard  as  an  advan- 
tage It  has  live  wards  and  twenty-four  cells  and  three  yards  ;  133  prisoners 
passed  through  the  gaol  in  1889,  and  twenty-eight  was  the  largest  number  on 
any  one  day.  When  he  has  more  prisoners  than  cells  he  doubles  up  in  the  cells. 
He  classifies  the  prisoners  as  best  he  can,  but  he  has  not  the  accommodation  to 
classify  them  properly.  He  endeavours  to  put  vagrants  and  those  under  sen- 
ence  for  minor  offences  together.  Then  he  classifies  those  waiting  for  trial, 
those  waiting  for  removal,  and  others,  as  well  as  he  can.  He  keeps  boys 
apart  from  the  adults,  generally  placing  them  in  one  of  the  corridors  for  females 
which  is  seldom  occupied  by  females.  Twenty-eight  were  committed  for  drunk- 
enness and  thirty-four  as  vagrants.  The  vagrants  are  generally  foreigners. 
Some  are  infirm  and  old  people.  There  were  then  two  of  that  class  in  the  gaol. 
It  is  not  a  proper  place  for  them.  There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Those 
charged  with  drunkenness  are  generally  persons  who  are  in  and  out  of  gaol 
continually,  and  who  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  any  work.  The  greatest 
nuTiber  come  from  Port  Hope.  Some  are  imprisoned  for  six  months  on  this 
charge.  Ten  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  of  whom  several  were  drunkards 
and  felons;  thirteen  were  committed  as  lunatics  who  he  thought  were  all  fit 
subjects  for  the  asylum.  For  want  of  accommodation  at  the  asylum,  several 
remained  a  long  tiinn  in  the  gaol.  In  N^orthumberland  and  Durham  the  municipali- 
ties are  supposed  to  look  after  their  own  poor,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
don't  do  so.  He  cannot  classify  the  prisoners  properly.  He  could  if  he  had 
more  corridors.  He  always  keeps  females  of  loose  character  separate.  He  does 
not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  attempt  to  establish  a  labour  system  in  the 
county  gaol.  Those  who  are  able  to  work  are  generally  removed  to  the  Central 
Prison.  .  He  has  only  a  few  cords  of  wood  to  cut  and  no  other  employment  for 
the  prisoners  except  the  cooking,  cleaning,  and  other  domestic  work.  Few  of 
these  left  in  the  gaol  are  fit  to  do  much  work.  A  number  of  prisoners  have  died 
in  the  gaol ;  generally  they  were  paupers  committed  as  vagrants.  He  had  one 
there  a  cripple  whose  head  was  injured  by  a  fall  and  who  has  not  been  right 
sinco.  He  had  been  committed  twenty-two  times,  sometimes  as  a  vagrant, 
sometimes  as  a  drunkard.  Another  was  sent  from  Peterboro'  to  Cobourg  and 
back  several  times  and  at  last  died  in  Cobourg  gaol. 

Cornwall. — Thi*  gaol,  of  which  Donald  Macdonald  is  governor,  serves  for 
the  counties  of  S:ormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry.  It  has  thre  •  wards,  two  corridors, 
twelve  celLs  for  males  and  five  for  females,  and  three  yards,  two  for  airing  and 
one  for  wood.  The  corridor  generally  used  for  women  is  sometimes  used  for  men 
if  there  are  no  women  in  gaul  and  the  number  of  men  is  larger  than  usual. 
During  the  previous  year  ninety-three  prisoners  passed  through  the  gaol ;  six 
were  women,  and  two  boys  uader  16  years  of  age.  The  greatest  number  in  the 
gaol  at  any  one  time  was  twelve.  These  could  not  be  classified.  Two  were 
women  and  occupied  one  ward.  It  was  necessary  to  put  all  the  others  in  two 
wards.  Some  were  lunatics,  some  were  under  sentence,  and  some  were  awaiting 
trial  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.  Proper  classification  is 
impossible  when  there  are  so  many  in  the  gaol  and  is  scarcely  attempted, 
although  some  care  is  taken  to  separate  the  convicted  from  the  uatried. 
A  number  of  homeless  pArsons  are  sent  to  this  gaol  who  should  be  sent  to 
a  poor  house.  The  only  labor  is  that  of  cutting  wood.  Sometimes  those  sent 
in  for  drunkenness  are  not  tit  to  do  much  for  a  fortnight  or  so  and  others 
ace  sent  in  as  tramps  who  cannot  work  much.     Twenty-nine  were  committed  as 
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-drunk  and  disorderly.  Very  few  of  these  were  residents  of  the  town.  Two 
boys  were  committed  and  ten  lunatics.  For  ten  years  the  lunatics  committed 
averaofed  sixteen  a  year.  Several  of  these  were  regarded  as  not  being  fit  subjects 
for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Goderich. — William  Dickson  was  appointed  turnkey  of  this  gaol  in  1m04, 
and  gaulfr  in  1877.  There  are  but  four  wards  iii  this  gaol ;  three  are  used  for 
men  and  one  for  women.  The  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  S7, 
including  13  carried  over  from  the  previous  year.  He  would  require  six  luoie 
corridors  and  as  many  yards  to  carry  out  the  cla<-sification  required  by  rule 
50.  He  does  not  succeed  in  classifying  the  prisoners  ;  the  chances  are  that  for 
seven  months  of  the  year  he  never  troubles  his  bead  about  it,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  classification.  He  had  only  two  boys  during  the  year,  they  were 
arrested  for  the  same  oifence.  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  with  the  men. 
Thirty -two  of  the  prisoners  weie  vagi  ants.  Hard  work  and  poor  fare  he  thought 
the  proper  treatment  for  them,  Seven  persona  were  sent  to  gaol  during  the  year 
who  should  have  been  sent  to  a  poor-house,  old  people  unfit  to  work,  who  had 
committed  no  offence.  His  observation  satisfied  him  that  the  indiscriminate 
herding  of  prisoners  lias  a  very  bad  effect,  especially  upon  the  young. 

Ouelph. — George  Mercer  was  appointed  gaoler  32  years  ago.  The  gaol  is 
old  fashioned.  From  the  centre  which  is  octagonal  the  cells  radiate  outward. 
The  circle  is  br^)ken  by  the  gaoler's  residence  which  is  attached  to  the  gaol  by  a 
narrow  passage.  There  are  four  corridors  in  the  new  gaol.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  are  eight  cells  and  on  each  of  the  upper  six  cells.  In  the  old  gaol  are 
two  wings  fitted  up  for  women.  In  the  lower  part  there  are  three  cells,  but  this 
part  is  chiefly  used  as  a  wash-house.  Some  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
are  u.sed  as  an  hospital.  Altogether  there  are  eight  corridors.  Those  in  the  new 
gaol  are  used  exclusively  for  males  and  there  are  two  corridors,  one  above  an<l  one 
below  for  women.  There  is  a  main  yard  and  a  smaller  yard  opening  from  it,  rte.'^pec- 
tively  use<i  for  males  and  females.  Including  those  left  over  from  the  year  prev  k.us 
there  were  07  prisoners  in  the  gaol  during  the  year  1889.  There  were  S7  com- 
mitments during  the  year.  In  1888  the  number  was  130.  He  could  not  account 
for  the  falling  off.  Ten  were  committed  for  drunkenness  in  1889  and  eleven  as 
vagrants.  Of  those  called  vagrants  some  were  homeless  old  people.  One  has 
been  in  a  great  many  years.  He  is  re-committed  time  after  time.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  each  sentence  he  is  sent  out  on  the  street  and  immediately 
arrested  again.  There  is  a  poor  house  in  the  county  but  no  poor  persons 
are  sent  to  it  from  the  city.  Eight  were  committed  for  selling  liquor  with- 
out a  license,  sixteen  for  larceny,  one  for  perjury,  one  for  rape  and 
three  for  other  offences.  Eighteen  women  were  committed  during  the  year. 
When  necessary  he  classifies  the  wora»n.  Six  were  committed  as  lunaticii. 
Some  of  tho^e  were  mild  and  harmless  who  should  not  be  sent  to  an  asylum.  He 
has  very  few  civil  prisoners.  When  he  has  any  he  does  not  attempt  to  separate 
them  from  the  criminals.  He  keep  boys  separate  from  adults.  Of  the  boys  com- 
mitted last  year  two  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory  and  the  third  who  was  the 
ringleader  was  taken  home  by  his  father.  Six  prisimers  were  sent  the  Central 
Prison.  In  former  years  he  has  had  15  or  16  prisoners  of  that  class  and  others 
awaiting  trial.  The  classiHcation  is  not  such  as  he  would  wish,  and  those  on  the 
upper  story  of  one  wing  can  communicate  with  those  in  another  wing  as  "the 
windows  correspond."     He  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  classification. 

Hamilton. — James  Ogilvie,  appointed  gaoler  in  1885,  stated  that  in 
this  gaol  there  are  six  distinct  corridori  and  60  cells,  besides  the  women's  hospi- 
tal cells.  There  are  twelve  cells  on  one  lower  corridor,  eleven  on  the  otiier, 
Mven  on  one  of  the  other  corridors  for  men  and  eight  on  another,  and  ten  or 
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eleven  on  each  of  the  women's  corridors.  In  the  basement  are  four  dark  or 
punishment  cells.  There  are  three  yards  for  airing  and  exercise  and  a  working 
yard.  One  corridor  is  used  for  male  prisoners  charged  with  first  or  second 
offences ;  another  for  prisoners  who  have  been  confined  three  times  or  more ; 
another  for  drunks  and  vagrants — old  men,  homeless  and  destitute,  who  have 
got  into  trouble ;  another  is  reserved  for  boys  under  16  exclusively.  There  are 
only  two  wards  for  women.  The  hardened  cases  are  put  in  one  and  the  other 
is  used  for  young  offenders.  All  the  male  prisoners  go  into  one  yard  under 
supervision  of  a  turnkey'.  No  airing  is  done,  irrespective  of  work.  The  doctor 
has  never  ordered  that  any  of  the  yards  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  corridors 
are  95  feet  long  and  are  roomy  and  all  the  windows  can  open.  All  the  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  hard  labour  who  are  able  to  work  are  taken  to  the  working 
yard.  Boys  over  16  go  with  the  rest  but  boys  under  16  are  kept  separate ; 
but  if  a  boy  is  known  to  be  very  bad  he  is  not  placed  with  other  boys.  He 
would  be  placed  with  the  men  who  are  not  hardened  criminals.  Boys  do  not 
remain  long  in  gaol.  The  prisoners  while  in  the  yards  are  not  allowed  to  use 
boisterous  or  improper  language,  or  misbehave  in  anyway.  The  turnkey  is 
always  near.  All  the  prisoners  take  their  meals  together,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  one  another.  All  the  women  associate  while  at  work,  but 
the  matron  is  with  them  and  girls  under  16  are  under  her  special  care  if  they 
are  put  to  work.  There  is  not  a  separate  corridor  for  such  girls.  On  further 
examination  it  appeared  that  the  classification  is  based  chiefiy  upon  the  number 
of  committals,  but  that  when  a  prisoner  is  known  to  be  of  ba,d  character  he  is 
placed  with  the  old  offenders.  The  largest  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  on 
one  day  of  the  year  was  55.  The  smallest  number  was  24.  He  had  one  girl 
under  16  and  three  boys  in  custody  on  the  day  he  gave  evidence,  but  that  was 
exceptional.  On  September  30th  he  had  20  men,  five  women,  and  one  boy  under 
16  in  custody.  Nine  of  the  men  were  awaiting  trial.  Eleven  men  and  three 
women  were  under  sentence.  One  man  and  two  women  were  insane.  He  had 
no  civil  prisoners  on  that  day.  If  he  bad  had  a  debtor  he  would  have  placed 
him  with  the  boys.  The  insane  women  who  are  harmless  are  kept  on  the  same 
side  with  the  women  not  considered  hardnned.  He  could  not  separate  those 
awaiting  trial  from  the  convicted  without  mixing  the  young  with  hardened 
offenders.  A  man  talking  in  his  cell,  even  thousfh  he  does  not  speak  loudly,  can 
be  heard  by  the  man  occupying  the  last  cell  at  the  other  side,  so  that  the  mixture 
of  prisoners  in  a  corridor,  even  if  ail  were  confined  in  their  cells,  would  not  be  a 
perfect  classification.  The  men  in  the  corridors  mix  together  when  they  go  out 
of  their  c^lls. 

Sixty-four  prisoners  were  removed  from  this  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison 
during  the  year ;  17  women  to  the  Mercer  reformatory ;  one  girl  to  the  refuge 
and  eight  boys  to  the  reformatory.  The  number  of  tramps  and  vagrants  was 
122 ;  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  21.  The  total  number  of  commitments  was 
925.  Of  this  total  535  were  recommittals.  The  total  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted he  thought  must  have  been  600.  Quite  a  number  are  sent  to  this  gaol 
who  are  physically  defective  or  otherwise  unfit  to  work  and  who  should  be  cared 
for  in  a  poor  house.  They  are  generally  committed  for  periods  of  30  days. 
Some  provision  is  made  for  the  poor  belonging  to  the  county.  Of  those  sent  to 
the  gaol,  many  come  from  the  United  States  and  are  mere  vagrants. 

The  male  prisoners  are  employed  in  cutting  wood  and  breaking  stone,  ai.d 
in  the  usual  work  of  cleaning  the  gaol.  The  principal  industry  is  breaking  stone. 
The  prisoners  also  cultivate  a  garden  of  about  an  acre.  The  women  do  the  w.xsh- 
ing,  mending  and  ao  on.    About  1 0  per  cent,  usually  were  unfit  to  work. 
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Kingston. — C.  H.  Corbett,  appointed  gaoler  ia  1865,  stated  that  in  thia  gaol 
there  are  nine  corridors,  six  for  males  and  three  for  females,  and  it  has  three 
yarda  He  uses  three  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the  gaol  for  criminals  of  a 
more  despei-ate  character,  because  the  windows  are  more  secure.  These  are 
prisoners  waiting  trial,  and  waiting  transfer  to  the  penitentiary.  He  tries  to 
keep  juveniles  entirely  separate  from  adults  ;  but  when  the  gaol  is  crowded  this 
is  impossible. 

Perfect  classification  he  regarded  as  almost  impossible.  Any  associa- 
tion of  criminals  must  have  a  bad  effect.  If  boys  are  placed  in  a  separate  cor- 
ridor, one  will  corrupt  the  others.  A  perfect  classification  with  the  present 
construction  of  the  gaol  would  be  quite  impossible.  The  total  number  of  persons 
Bent  to  this  gaol  during  the  year  was  2.54.  Of  these  eight  were  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison  and  two  the  Mercer  reformatory.  Six  lads  committed  during 
the  year  were  all  sent  to  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory ;  many  of  the 
prisoners  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25.  139  were  committed  as  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and  twenty-seven  as  vagrants.  The  nmnber  of  first  offenders 
was  175 ;  the  number  committed  a  second  time  was  thirty-two,  and  for  a  third 
time  tour.  Some  of  the  thirty-two  might  have  been  committed  a  dozen  times 
in  all,  but  during  that  year  they  were  committed  but  twice.  That  morning  he 
locked  up  a  man  who  had  been  in  no  less  than  twelve  times.  Fifty-six  of 
the  whole  number  were  married  men.  A  good  many  of  those  were  supporters  of 
families.  The  city  pays  S165  a  year  for  the  use  of  such  portion  of  the  gaol  as 
it  may  need,  and  sends  all  its  prisonei's  to  it,  including  old  people  who  should 
properly  be  inmates  of  a  poor  house — probably  fifty  of  the  25  k  One  then  in 
gaol  was  a  woman  of  weak  mind  with  two  children. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  on  September  30th  was  twenty. 

Besides  cutting  wood,  attending  to  the  grounds  and  breaking  stones,  some 
are  employed  picking  oakum.  Only  a  few  of  the  prisoners  are  un6t  for  con- 
tinuous labor,  but  no  industry  can  be  carried  on  in  a  common  gaol,  because  the 
sentences  are  all  short  and  expire  before  the  pri.soner  can  be  taught  anything. 

London. — Patrick  Kelly,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  gaol  as  turnkey 
and  gaoler  since  18G1,  stated,  that  the  staff  consists  of  the  gaoler,  three  turnkeys, 
a  night  watchman  and  two  matrons.  In  this  gaol  there  are  nine  corridoi-s  and  a 
debtor's  ward.  Three  corridors  are  used  for  women.  There  are  four  j'ards. 
During  the  previous  year  1,042  persons  were  committed  to  this  gaol,  the  largest 
number  he  ever  knew  to  be  committed  in  one  year.  The  greatest  number  in 
confinement  at  any  one  time  was  sixty-eight.  When  he  had  that  number  he 
could  not  very  well  clas.sify  them,  and  as  there  are  but  thirty-nine  cells  in  the 
male  wards  and  eleven  in  the  female,  he  had  to  make  shakedowns  on  the  floor 
for  some,  and  in  other  cases  put  two  in  a  cell.     At  that  time  there  were  many  i 

hardened  characters  in  the  gaol.  Sometimes  he  can  classify  the  prisoners  very 
well,;  but  generally  the  gaol  is  so  crowded  as  to  render  proper  classification 
impossible.    They  do,  however,  generally  keep  those  they  know  to  be  very  bad  i 

separate  from  the  others.      Eight  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Mercer  ' 

reformatory,  five  to  Penetanguishene  and  seven  to  the  Kingston  penitentiary. 
Generally,  the  able-bodied  who  are  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  and 
sometimes  persons  sentenced  for  shorter  terms  are  removed  to  the  Central  Prison.  I 

Several  of  these  come  back  to  him  again.  Of  the  1,042,  five  hundred  and  sixtj'  were 
charged  with  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly.  Of  these,  several  were  committed 
more  than  once.  Of  those  committed  during  the  previous  year,  ninety -eight  had 
been  committed  twice  ;  twenty-six,  three  times  ;  twenty,  four  times  ;  seven,  five 
times ;  three,  six  times ;  two,  seven  times  and  one  eight  times.    He  said  that 
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some  have  been  committed  from  twenty  to  seventy  times  ;  that  several  have  been 
confined  nearly  a  year  and  it  did  them  no  good.  He  then  had  twenty-nine 
habitual  drunkards  in  the  gaol.  The  vagrants  committed  during  the  year  num- 
bered 189.  Of  these,  many  were  old  people  without  homes  or  means  of  support 
who  would  have  been  more  properly  committed  to  the  poorhouse.  There  is  no 
law  to  compel  them  to  remain  in  the  poorhouse  and  they  prefer  the  gaol.  They 
are  committed  for  periods  of  three  to  six  months,  and  when  discharged  they 
generally  return.  Females  have  been  sentenced  to  twenty-three  months'  impri- 
sonment. Practically  they  are  permanent  residents,  and  live  and  die  in  the  gaol. 
The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  gaol  is  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five. 
Twenty-seven  boys  were  sent  to  the  gaol  during  the  yeai".  Of  these  five  were  sent  to 
the  Penetanguishene  reformatory.  The  work  done  by  the  prisoners  is,  "  stone- 
breaking,  wood-cutting,  hauling  wood  from  the  court  house,  sawing  and  cutting 
wood  for  the  gaol  purposes,  white-washing,  scrubbing,  cleaning  the  gaol,  taking 
chaise  of  the  court  house,  the  gaol,  and  the  grounds."  At  the  time  he  gave  evi- 
dence there  were  only  two  prisoners  "  under  sentence  for  labour."  Except  the 
vagrants,  "  who  can  stand  any  amount  of  idleness,"  prisoners  prefer  work  to 
being  locked  up  in  their  cells.  Prisoners  "  do  not  do  what  is  called  a  day's  work  ; 
they  do  not  perform  as  much  work  as  a  man  would  do  if  he  were  paid  for  it." 
What  thej  do  cannot  properly  be  called  hard  labour.  The  ministerial  associatioi^ 
holil  religious  services  on  Sundays,  and  do  some  good. 

Lindsay. — Andrew  Jackson,  appointed  gaoler  in  18S6,  stated  that  the 
number  committed  to  this  gaol  during  the  year  1889  was  seventy-two,  of  whom 
ten  were  women,  and  that  the  greatest  number  on  any  one  day  was  seventeen. 
Those  committed  as  vagrants  numbered  fourteen  and  those  as  drunk  and  disorderly 
only  three.  Some  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  were  drunkards.  Nine  were  com- 
mitted as  insane.  The  prisoners  were  classified  capitally.  The  gaol  has  six  wards 
and  twenty-four  cells,  on  three  storeys.  The  gaol  meets  all  requirements ;  it  is 
heated  by  hot  water  and  has  all  the  modern  conveniences.  Very  few  are  sent 
to  the  Central  Prison.  There  are  usually  three  or  four,  or  five  prisoners  in  the 
gaol  fit  to  do  a  fair  day's  work.  They  are  kept  to  work  cutting  wood,  breaking 
stone,  washing  and  the  like.  Tramps,  those  who  come  round  in  the  winter  time 
and  are  committed  for  a  month,  are  put  to  breaking  stone ;  when  discharged, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  they  are  glad  to  go  and  do  not  return  ;  they  are 
made  to  break  stone  in  the  winter  time  in  a  tent.  They  have  no  chance  for 
loating  in  that  gaol.  He  had  seen  them  glad  to  leave  the  gaol  in  a  storm.  It 
is  a  farce  to  keep  them  in  gaol  idle.  Seven  boys  chiefly  from  the  town  and  a 
girl  were  committed  for  stealing  sugar,  fruit  and  such  things.  There  is  no  poor 
house  in  the  county  and  he  thinks  it  very  objectionable  that  the  gaol  should  be 
used  as  a  poor  house. 

L'Orignal. — John  D.  Cameron,  the  gaoler,  stated  that  this  gaol  has  six 
corridors,  four  wards  and  eighteen  cells.  It  has  two  floors,  and  on  each  there 
are  six  cells  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other.  It  has  two  yards,  one  for  the 
men  and  the  other  for  the  women.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners  during  the 
year  previous  was  thirty-six.  Of  these  seven  remained  from  the  year  before. 
One  or  two  were  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly,  three  for  contempt 
of  court  and  eight  as  lunatics.  None  were  committed  as  vagrants.  One  boy 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  was  committed  as  insane,  but  really  because 
he  was  incorrigible.  The  commitments  for  ten  years  were  :  19  in  1879 ;  21  in 
1880;  19  in  1881;  16  in  1882;  23  in  1883;  23  in  1884;  28  in  1885  ;  20  in  1886; 
22  in  1887  ;  17  in  1888 ;  29  in  1889.  The  day  previous  he  had  six  in  gaol. 
Three  of  these  were  insane  men  and  one  was  charged  with  murdei.  One  woman 
was  accus&d  of  murder  and  one  was  committed  as  insane.     Ev«n  with  such 
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small  numbers  he  sometimes  found  proper  classification  impossible.  The 
insane  would  not  be  taken  at  the  asylum  because  they  are  considered  incurables. 
They  are  not  dangerous  except  when  they  are  with  their  relatives.  One  insane 
old  lady  had  been  thirty  years  insane.  Only  one  is  a  proper  subject  for  an 
asylum.  One  woman  was  committed  for  insanity  because  she  was  poor  and 
"  her  people  could  not  keep  her."  She  was  allowed  to  go  home  when  it  was 
found  that  she  was  not  insane.  The  only  labour  in  this  gaol  is  stone-breaking 
as  the  wood  is  cut  when  sent  to  them.  The  corporation  send  in  the  stone.  Some 
years  as  many  as  thirty  toises  are  broken.  No  prisoner  was  sent  from  this  gaol 
to  the  Central  Prison  or  Mercer  reformatory  during  the  year,  but  three  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  assault  with  intent,  last  year.  During  the  ten 
years  two  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  felonious  assault,  two  for  burglary, 
four  for  robbery,  one  for  murder  and  one  for  seduction.  The  murder  was 
deliberate. 

MUton. — William  Van  Allan  appointed  gaoler  twelve  years  ago  has  been 
twenty-two  years  in  the  gaol.  It  has  four  separate  corridors,  twenty-two  cells 
besides  the  dark  cell,  and  three  yards,  one  of  which  is  used  for  stone  breaking. 
Another  yard  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence.  Including  those  who  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year  3S'A  prisoners  passed  through  the  gaol  during  the 
year  1889.  This  was  greater  than  the  usual  number.  In  IBS'*  he  had  140  ;  in 
1885  he  had  252  ;  in  1886,  273 ;  in  1887,  255 ;  and  in  1888  he  had  493.  The 
great  increase  in  1888  was  caused  by  the  number  of  tramps.  In  1883  the  vagrants 
numbered  only  97;  last  year  he  had  273.  These  were  principally  from  Hamil- 
ton, Toronto  and  Brampton.  They  describe  a  circle  around  those  towns  and 
come  back  again,  sometimes  in  about  ten  days.  They  are  drunken,  lazy  char- 
acters. Of  the  total  commitments  300  were  for  a  first  time.  Only  twenty-seven 
were  recorded  as  committed  for  a  second  time  and  five  for  a  third  time.  Asked 
to  reconcile  these  returns  with  his  statement,  the  gaoler  said  these  were  all  tramps 
anywaj'.  The  only  way  to  find  out  whether  they  had  been  in  other  gaols  was 
by  asking  them  the  question,  and  no  one  could  believe  a  word  they  say.  The 
greatest  number  of  prisoners  on  any  one  day  last  year  was  twenty-nine.  The 
olaasification  is  easily  made  although  there  are  but  twenty-two  cells.  When  the 
tramps  came  in  he  did  not  give  them  a  bed  but  lelTthem  lie  down  in  a  corridor. 
He  gave  them  bread  and  water  at  night  and  regular  gaol  rations  in  the  morning. 
They  remained  one  night  only.  He  never  tried  to  set  them  to  work.  They 
merely  go  in  on  remand  from  the  mayor  or  magistrate,  and  they  remain  simply 
over  night.  There  is  no  police  station  in  the  town  at  which  they  could  take 
shelter.  Next  morning  he  gives  them  a  breakfast  and  turns  them  out.  Only 
fourteen  were  regularly  committed.  The  majority  of  these  were  taken  in  by  the 
police  under  warrant  from  the  mayor.  When  a  vagrant  wants  to  be  arrested 
he  appli'is  to  the  police  and  a  policeman  fills  in  a  blank  supplied  by  the  mayor, 
who  signs  a  large  number  at  once.  Then  the  vagrant  presents  himself  with 
the  document  at  the  gaol  and  is  admitted.  The  vagrants  are  not  all  Canadians 
The  principal  part  are  English.  He  knew  this  by  their  brogue.  Many  of  them 
are  drunken,  worthless  fellows,  who  prefer  this  vagrant  life  to  any  other.  They 
are  seldom  intoxicated  when  they  go  to  the  gaol  because  they  "  have  nothing 
to  get  intoxicated  with."  When  they  leave  they  go  to  Brampton,  to  Georgetown 
and  sometimes  to  Oakville  and  other  places.  Some  of  them  work  on  railroads 
in  summer,  spend  their  money  as  fast  as  they  earn  it  and  are  destitute  in  winter. 
They  do  not  like  to  work  with  farmers.  They  say  it  is  too  hard.  He  was 
not  troubled  with  them  until  work  commenced  on  the  railway.  He  had  three  in 
•gaol  the  night  previous.  If  the  vagrants  were  set  to  work  at  breaking  stones  to 
pay  for  their  food  and  lodging  they  would  not  get  away  from  the  places  as 
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they  now  do  when  let  out  in  the  morning.  The  majority  of  them  are  physical!}' 
fit  for  any  kind  of  labour.  He  does  not  think  many-  of  them  are  criminals  at 
heart.  Of  the  other  prisoners  he  puts  those  awaiting  trial  in  a  corridor  by 
themselves.  He  does  not  attempt  to  classify  the  convicted  or  to  keep  first 
offenders  away  from  old  ofiTenders.  He  does  not  get  many  young  men,  but  when 
he  does  he  tries  to  put  them  in  a  corridor  by  themselves,  and  boys  when  com- 
mitted he  tries  to  keep  away  from  adult  prisoners.  He  has  one  corridor  for 
women.  Very  few  are  committed.  Last  year  he  had  only  eight.  He  separates 
the  leas  guilly  from  those  of  loose  character  when  he  can. 

There  is  no  poorhouse  in  the  county,  and  some  of  the  poor  are  sent  to  the 
gaol.  He  then  had  one  old  man  in.  He  has  had  four.  They  are  generally  com- 
mitted for  the  winter  bix  months  and  let  out  for  the  summer.  They  return  in  the 
fall.  Of  all  the  prisoners  only  twenty-one  were  charged  with  felonies.  The 
work  of  the  gaol  is  cutting  wood,  shovelling  snow  and  keeping  the  place  clean. 
When  there  is  not  enough  of  other  work  some  are  put  on  the  stone  pile  and 
these  have  to  do  a  reasonable  day's  work.  Any  who  do  not  are  deprived  of  food. 
Generally  they  work  tolerably  well.  He  sent  two  prisoners  to  the  Central 
Prison  last  year  but  none  to  the  Mercer  reformatory.  The  three  boys  sent  to 
the  gaol  during  the  year  were  children  ot  respectable  parents  at  Oakville. 
They  were  charged  with  house  breaking  and  larceny  i  n  four  different  cases. 
Three  were  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  to  be  put  in  one  corridor  and 
kept  two  days  on  bread  and  water  and  afterwards  on  pri.son  allowance.  In  one 
case  the  sentence  was  suspended.     They  have  behaved  well  since. 

Napanee. — A.  Vanluven  has  been  gaoler  about  nine  and  a  half  years.  He 
stated  that  this  gaol  has  four  corridors  and  eighteen  cells— two  of  the  corridors 
having  six  cells  each  and  the  others  three  cells  each,  and  it  has  three  yards  and 
one  working  yard.  The  entire  number  of  pri-soners  during  the  year  was  forty- 
four  ;  the  greatest  number  on  one  day  was  fifteen ;  the  lowest  was  two.  On 
September  30th  the  number  was  four.  Four  were  committed  for  drunkenness, 
seventeen  as  vagrants,  three  as  insane,  and  ^ve  for  selling  liquor  without  license. 
He  has  had  as  many  as  three  or  four  boys  in  the  gaol  at  a  time.  As  a  rule  boys 
are  separated  from  the  adults,  but  the  attempts  at  classification  have  not  been 
very  successful.  The  civil  prisoners  cannot  always  be  separated  from  the  crim- 
inal, nor  those  awaiting  trial  from  the  convicted.  The  number  of  criminals  that 
p»ss  through  the  gaol  is  small,,  but  there  are  only  three  corridors  for  men. 
Three  boys  were  in  the  gaol  during  the  past  year.  They  were  charged  with 
stealing  old  iron  and  lead.  One  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  five 
yeaiB.  One  was  kept  in  gaol  for  a  week.  They  are  all  town  boys  that  come  to 
him.  One  prisoner  was  removed  to  the  Central  Prison.  Some  of  the  poor  of  the 
county  are  maintained  by  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  some  cases  the  council  give  a 
grant  to  certain  families,  and  in  some  cases  pay  families  for  taking  care  of  the 
poor.  Some  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  are  tramps,  but  most  of  them  are 
old  people  unfit  for  work.  A  couple  of  acres  of  land  is  attached  to  the  gaol,  but 
no  gardening  is  done.  The  only  work  is  cutting  wood,  and  there  are  hardly 
prisoners  enough  to  cut  all  that  is  required.  A  good  many  are  physically  incap- 
able of  doing  work. 

The  deputy  sheriff  stated  that  of  the  forty -four  prisoners  only  seven  were 
charged  with  indictable  offences. 

Ottawa — This  gaol,  of  which  William  Kehoe  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1883, 
has  eight  corridors ;  one  of  these  in  the  basement  is  used  as  a  day  hall  and 
dining  room,  and  another  as  a  punishment  cell.  It  has  96  cells  and  four  yards. 
One  is  the  gaoler's  yard,  one  a  square  in  which  the  storehouse  and  sheds  stand, 
one  is  the  coal  and  wood  yard,  and  one  the  prisoner's  working  and  airing  yard. 
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During  the  year  548  males  and  143  females,  making  691  in  all,  were  committed 
to  this  gaol.  Twenty  of  these  were  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  two  were  girls, 
and  21  were  lunatics.  The  greatest  number  in  the  goal  on  any  one  day  was  48. 
The  number  on  the  day  evidence  was  taken  was  32  males  and  11  females.  The 
classification  is  not  satisfactory.  Young  boys  cannot  always  be  kept  separate 
from  adults,  or  lunatics  from  other  prisoners  ;  or  civil  from  criminal  prisoners. 
Nor  can  young  women  charged  with  trifling  oflences  be  always  separated  from 
women  of  the  most  degraded  class.  Changes  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  classification  and  were  almost  complete.  The  corridors  were  to 
be  divided  by  strong  partitions  and  the  number  would  practically  be  almost 
doubled.  Even  this  the  gaoler  thought  would  not  enable  him  to  make  a  perfect 
classification,  although  with  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants  much  could  be 
done  when  the  corridors  were  divided.  News  is  sent  from  one  corridor  to 
another  in  the  most  wonderful  way  by  a  system  of  telegraphy. 

Forty -two  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  directly  to  the  Central  Prison  and 
three  others  were  sent.  Several  of  the  45  came  back  during  the  year.  Eight  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Of  those  who  remained  in  the  gaol  under  sentence  a 
number  were  fit  for  work,  probably  90  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
were  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
occasional  offenders.  About  one-half  were  committed  for  the  first  time,  one-qu&r- 
ter  twice,  and  the  other  quarter  was  made  up  of  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  time 
offenders.  In  many  cases  the  offenders  were  supporters  of  families.  Many  were 
from  25  to  40  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  A  considerable  number  are  sent  to 
this  gaol  who  should  be  sent  to  poor  houses.  These  are  chiefly  old  men.  A  few 
women  are  also  sent.  Forty-nine  in  all  were  sent  to  the  gaol  as  vagrants.  Many 
of  these  would  not  work  while  they  could  avoid  it.  Nearly  all  were  drunkards. 
The  number  of  youths  under  16  imprisoned  during*  the  year  was  22.  Nearly  all 
were  charged  with  larceny. 

When  the  commissioners  visited  this  gaol  they  fobnd  four  boys  in  one  cell 
who  were  accused  of  larceny.  The  gaoler  thought  it  was  better  to  put  them  in 
one  cell  than  to  place  them  in  separate  cells  and  he  thought  no  one  should  be 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  who  had  not  yet  been  convicted.  The  com- 
missioners also  found  in  one  corridor  five  or  six  men  accused  of  heinous  crimes 
who  were  free  to  seek  what  comfort  they  could  find  in  association.  The  princi- 
ple that  the  accused  should  be  regarded  as  innocent  until  found  guilty  was  much 
strained  in  their  case.     There  certainly  seemed  no  need  for  classification. 

The  labour  carried  on  the  gaoler  described  as  "  general  labour,"  stone  break- 
ing, sawing  wood,  putting  in  coal  when  required,  keeping  the  gaol  clean,  and  in 
winter  shovelling  snow  and  keeping  the  paths  clear  all  round  the  building.  He 
did  not  see  how  they  could  be  employed  profitably  at  any  thing  else.  There  was 
sufficient  work  for  all  the  prisoners. 

The  sheriff,  Dr.  Sweetland,  corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  gaoler. 
Questioned  as  to  what  would  be  effected  by  the  improvements  in  the  gaol  structure 
he  said :  "  Well,  you  could  never  call  it  (the  classification)  perfect  I  suppose ;  but 
if  we  got  rid  of  the  non-criminal  classes  I  think  we  could  make  it  pretty  fair. 
If  we  got  rid  of  the  vagrants  and  of  the  indigent  incapable  of  earning  their  own 
living  who  are  sent  in  fur  no  crime  this  would  enable  us  to  make  a  better  classifi- 
cation of  the  criminal  classes." 

Owen  Sound. — John  Miller,  appointed  gaoler  in  1862,  stated  that  this  gaol 
has  six  corridors  and  thirty-two  cells.  The  ground  floor  and  upper  storey  are 
used  for  male  prisoners,  and  the  central  storey  for  women.  It  has  three  yards, 
one  for  males,  one  for  females,  and  the  working  yard.  He  thought  the  classifica- 
tion reasonably  good.     At  any  rate  he  classified  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
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He  does  not  think  it  advisable  always  to  keep  lads  separate.  Some  of  them  are 
as  bad  as  very  old  offenders.  He  would  want  at  least  four  more  corridors  to 
make  the  classification  satisfactory.  He  puts  vagrants  and  drunks  together,  and 
those  under  sentence  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors  he  puts  by  themselves  when 
he  can.  Often  he  must  mix  those  awaiting  trial  with  the  sentenced  prisoners. 
The  top  flat  has  only  fourteen  cells,  and  this  often  makes  the  efforts  at  classifica- 
tion of  doubtful  effect.  There  are  two  corridors  for  females,  and  he  separates  the 
young  from  hardened  offenders,  but  there  is  no  proper  classification.  The 
insane  are  put  with  the  others.  Seventeen  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison  during  the  year — these  were  of  the  worst  class  of  sentenced  prisoners — 
and  three  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory.  Nineteen  boys  under  16  were  committed 
for  petty  larceny  and  other  offences,  all  except  one  for  the  fii-st  time.  They  came 
chiefly  from  the  towns  of  Owen  Sound,  Meaford  and  Durham.  Thirty-five  males 
and  four  females  were  committed  as  vagrants,and  46  on  charges  of  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct.  The  majority  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  are  homeless 
persons  not  fit  for  work.  Fully  one-half  would  be  proper  subjects  for  a  poor  house, 
but  there  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  The  nUmber  of  insane  was  eleven.  He 
had  five  at  one  time.  In  some  cases  the  insanity  was  of  a  mild  form,  in  others 
violent.  The  longest  period  the  insane  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gaol  is  about 
six  months.  One  died  in  the  gaol  The  total  number  of  commitments  on  all 
charges  was  about  200.  This  he  thought  represented  about  175  persons.  The 
work  done  at  this  gaol  is  of  the  usual  kind,  cleaning  the  gaol,  cooking  the 
food,  cutting  wood  and  the  like.  Breaking  stone  has  not  been  carried  on  for 
some  time.  It  would  be  good  work  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners 
to  make  it  worth  while,  but  he  had  not  always  men  enough  to  do  the  other 
work. 

Of  the  176  prisoners,  105  were  committed  for  the  first  time ;  forty-four  for 
the  second  time ;  twenty-one  for  the  third  time ;  and  twenty-two  were  committed 
more  than  three  times,  but  not  so  often  in  the  one  year. 

OrangeviUe. — Alexander  Sutherland,  appointed  gaoler  in  1881,  stated  that 
this  gaol  is  said  to  have  six  wards,  but  properly  speaking  it  has  only  four.  On 
the  ground  floor  he  puts  the  male  vagrants,  drunkards,  and  those  charged  with 
minor  offences  and  on  the  the  upper  floor  the  criminals.  But  sometimes  this  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  observed  and  it  even  becomes  necessary  to  put  six  or  eight 
beds  on  the  floor.  At  the  other  side  he  puts  female  vagrants  and  other  offenders 
on  the  ground  floor  and  the  female  criminals  on  the  upper.  There  is  a  yard  for 
males  and  a  yard  for  females.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  1889  was  84. 
Of  these  36  males  and  4  females  were  vagrants,  or  drunk  and  disorderly.  One 
insane  person  has  been  confined  in  this  gaol  "  all  the  time."  There  was  a  second. 
He  did  not  attempt  a  classification.  He  had  no  young  lads  in  the  gaol  then.  He 
seldom  had  any.  Of  those  described  as  vagrants,  several  were  poor  people,  home- 
less and  infirm.  These  are  repeatedly  recommitted.  When  their  term  expires, 
the  papers  are  prepared  and  they  are  recommitted  without  leaving  the  gaol.  In- 
deed some  of  them  could  not  go  out.  Some  have  been  in  for  nine  years.  On© 
woman  had  spent  five  yeara  in  the  gaol.  There  were  usually  five  or  six  of  that 
class.  Only  one  or  two  of  those  committed  were  able  and  unwilling  to  work. 
There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county  of  Dufferin.  The  total  number  of  recom- 
mitments was  41,  but  the  returns  did  not  show  how  many  were  committed  more 
than  once  daring  the  year.  No  women  have  been  committed  for  some  years  and 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  a  washerwoman.  Two  decent  young  men 
committed  as  vagrants  did  much  of  the  washing.  The  work  of  the  gaol  was  the 
domestic  work,  keeping  the  gaol  and  court  bouse  clean  and  some  gardening. 
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Pembroke. — James  Wright,  who  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1876,  having 
previously  acted  as  chief  constable  stated  that  this  gaol  has  four  wards  and  24 
cells.  In  each  of  two  of  the  wards  there  are  eight  cells.  It  has  two  yards  one 
called  a  kitchen  yard  and  the  other  is  an  exercise  and  work  yard.  He  tries  to 
keep  juvenile  offenders  separate  from  adults  but  cannot  always  do  so.  He  could 
not  do  so  at  the  time  he  gave  evidence  as  one  of  the  wards  was  occupied  bj'  luna- 
tics, one  by  females  and  the  others  by  prisoners  under  sentence  and  those 
awaiting  trial.  The  prisoners  then  numbered  13.  Three  were  boys,  the  oldest 
14  and  the  youngest  4  years  of  age.  Two  of  these  were  under  sentence.  Four 
were  lunatics.  One  charged  with  an  unnatural  ojS'ence  was  awaiting  trial ;  one 
was  under  sentence  for  larceny,  one  awaiting  trial  for  larceny,  one  was  imprison- 
ed for  contempt  of  court  and  three  were  vagrants.  One  sentenced  for  larceny,  one 
for  contempt  of  court  and  two  male  vagrants  were  in  one  ward ;  those  awaiting 
trial  in  another ;  the  insane  in  a  third  and  the  females  in  the  fourth  ward.  A 
proper  classification  was  impossible,  the  greatest  number  in  the  gaol  on  any  day 
of  the  year  was  18  and  the  smallest  was  6.  When  the  number  was  smallest  classi- 
fication was  possible.  The  mixing  together  of  criminals  has  a  bad  effect.  He 
gave  the  instance  of  a  boy  of  14  who  had  become  a  confirmed  criminal.  During 
the  previous  winter  he  was  compelled  to  put  two  young  men  one  of  the  age  of 
19  the  other  of  20  who  were  arrested  for  the  first  time  on  a  charge  of  larceny  in 
the  same  ward  with  men  one  of  whom  was  charged  with  murder  and  the  others 
with  burglary  and  larceny.  A  number  are  left  in  this  gaol  sentenced  to  three, 
four  or  five  months'  imprisonment  who  should  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison-  Dur- 
ing his  time  six  women  had  been  sent  to  the  Mercer  reformatory  and  five  boys 
to  Penotanguishene.  He  had  eight  vagrants  during  the  year,  some  charged  with 
having  oeen  drunk  and  disorderly.  The  number  of  this  class  had  been  reduced 
since  a  gaol  had  been  opened  at  Nipissing.  The  annual  commitments  had  l>een  over 
100.  They  are  down  to  91  now.  Nine  insane  people  had  been  committed  that 
year;  four  were  in  the  gaol  then ;  two  of  these  are  imbeciles  who  should  be  in  a 
poor  house  There  was  no  necessity  for  sending  these  two  and  auother  to  gaol. 
Some  of  the  vagrants  were  drunkards.  None  of  them  were  willing  to  work. 
There  was  no  work  to  be  done  at  the  gaol  when  the  evidence  was  taken.  There  , 
was  no  wood  to  cut  or  stone  to  break.  At  one  time  the  corporation  furnished 
stone  for  the  prisoners  to  break  but  they  thought  this  too  expensive  although 
they  paid  nothing  for  the  labour  and  they  would  furnish  no  more.  The  chair- 
man of  the  gaol  committee  said  they  could  buy  broken  stone  for  less  than  it 
would  cost  to  cart  them  in  and  out  of  the  gaol,  and  they  would  not  bother  with  it. 
Prisoners  should  be  kept  to  work  and  there  is  no  other  work  at  which  they  can 
be  employed.  Three  boys  under  sixteen  were  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment for  larceny.  Two  boys  from  the  rural  districts  were  lately  sentenced  to 
two  months'  imprisonment  for  stealing  meal  and  molasses.  One  of  those  boys 
was  back  again.  Juvenile  offenders  he  thought  were  on  the  increase,  but  there 
wa.s  not  as  much  drunkenness  as  in  the  old  lumbering  times.  Onlj'  five  were 
committed  for  drunkenness  during  the  year.  Clergymen  visit  this  gaol  only 
when  invited  and  there  is  no  religious  instruction  but  what  the  gaoler  himself 
gives. 

Paupers  who  have  committed  no  offence  are  committed  to  this  gaol ;  there  is 
no  poor  house  and  the  gaoler  did  not  know  that  the  municipalities  provide  for 
their  poor  in  any  other  way. 

Perth. — James  Thompson,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Lanark,  stated  that  the 
Perth  gaol  has  four  wards,  two  above  and  two  below  and  two  yards,  one  for  males 
the  other  for  females,  besides  a  working  yard.  The  cells  number  18.  One  of  the 
upstair   wards  is  generally  for  women.     There  were  89  prisoners  in  the  gaol 
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during  the  year  including  two  boys.  The  greatest  number  on  one  day  was  27, 
of  whom  four  were  women.  He  thought  they  used  only  two  corridors  with  16 
cells  for  the  men  when  they  were  so  crowded.  They  are  often  crowded  in 
winter.  They  cannot  keep  lads  separated  from  adults,  the  untried  from  the  sen- 
tenced or  lunatics  from  others.  Of  the  prisoners  convicted  jluriner  the  year  38 
were  vagrants,  two  were  drunk  and  disorderly,  ten  were  insane  and  two  were 
committed  for  contempt  of  court.  Of  the  vagrants  some  were  old  helpless  prison- 
ers, but  the  majority  were  young  and  able-bodied  who  belonged  to  the  county. 
They  were  arrested  as  persons  who  had  no  employment  or  means  of  living  at  the 
instance  of  friends  who  sought  to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way.  Some  of  the 
vagrants  were  foreigners.  On  the  day  before  the  witness  gave  evidence  there 
were  in  the  gaol  seven  men  and  two  women  committed  as  vagrants  and  three 
who  were  insane.  This  is  usually  the  character  of  the  prisoners.  The  gaol  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  poor  house  than  anything  else.  Some  of  the  old  people 
have  been  there  five  or  six  years.  Frequently  they  are  discharged  when  the 
time  for  which  they  were  committed  expires  and  they  are  immediately  committed 
again.  One  woman  and  her  six  illegitimate  children  have  been  repeatedly  com- 
mitted as  vagrants.  They  have  gone  in  and  out  frequently.  Two  of  the  dtiildren 
were  bom  in  the  gaol.  Of  the  lunatics  one  certainly  and  perhaps  a  second  should 
be  eared  for  in  a  poor  house.  Besides  the  domestic  work  and  the  cutting  of  wood 
used  in  the  gaol  the  men  are  kept  at  work  stone  breaking.  Of  those  in  the  gaol 
at  that  time  only  two  were  fit  for  labour.  Only  two  were  committed  for  drunken- 
ness. They  are  not  committed  unless  they  are  disorderly.  Three  were  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison 

W.  H.  Grant,  the  gaoler,  in  his  evidence  said :  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
we  cannot  get  proper  classification  at  all.  In  the  winter  when  we  have  a  number 
of  vagrants  it  is  impossible.  Of  the  three  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  two  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  and  were  removed  to  the  prison.  The 
council  allow  the  prison  oflScials  to  buy  stone  and  sell  it  again  when  broken.  The 
corporation  of  Perth  sometimes  buy  it.  Of  the  able-bodied  vagrants  he  said 
"  the  fact  is  they  spend  all  the  money  they  earn  in  the  summer  and  then  in  the 
winter  they  go  to  gaol  where  they  remain  in  comfortable  quarters  until  spring 
and  don't  m^e  any  attempt  to  mid  work." 

Peterboro. — H.  Nesbitt,  the  gaoler,  has  been  connected  with  this  gaol  for 
twenty-cwo  years  It  has  four  corridors  and  twelve  single  and  six  double  cells. 
Two  beds  can  be  placed  in  each  of  the  double  cells.  Three  wards  are  for  males 
and  the  fourth  for  females.  He  sometimes  has  thirty  prisoners ;  seldom  less 
than  twenty.  He  cannot  provide  properly  for  more  than  four  females  at  a  time. 
Classification  is  impossible.  He  seldom  has  any  boys  in  the  gaol.  When  he 
has  he  puts  them  with  old  men  and  other  prisoners  not  charged  with  serious 
crimes.  Lunatics  are  put  with  the  other  prisoners.  First  offenders  are  as  far 
as  po-ssible  kept  separate  from  the  hardened  criminals.  From  time  to  time  quite 
a  number  have  been  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Reformatory.  He  under- 
stood that  the  sheriff  had  instructions  to  send  none  to  the  Central  whose 
sentence  was  less  than  six  months  imprisonment.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  prisoners  were  committed  to  this  gaol  during  the  year  1889.  For  vagrancy 
nineteen  men  and  four  women  were  committed ;  for  drunkenness  the  commit- 
ments were  over  forty.  Some  of  these  are  habitual  drunkards.  Such  boys  as 
are  sent  to  gaol  are  generally  charged  with  trifling  offences.  Some  are  sent  to 
the  Reformatory,  others  are  let  go  on  suspended  sentence.  Of  those  committed 
as  vagrants  several  are  poor  helpless  people  who  have  committed  no  offence 
and  who  should  be  in  a  poor  house.  There  are  five  or  six  of  this  class  almost 
constantly  in  the  gaol.     Some  go  out  and  come  back  again  at  the   end  of  six 
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months,  There  are  a  large  number  of  others  who  go  in  for  shorter  periods. 
There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Of  the  insane  one  has  been  in  the  gaol 
for  two  years.  One  was  tried  for  shooting  his  son  and  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  As  in  other  gaols  there  is  no  work  besides  cleaning  the 
gaol  and  courthouse,  keeping  the  grounds  in  order  and  cutting  wood.  The  grand 
juries  have  several  times  recommended  that  stone-breaking  be  introduced,  but 
the  council  has  paid  no  regard  to  their  presentments.  Frequently  there  are 
prisoners  in  the  gaol  who  have  nothing  to  do. 

Picton. — William  A.Patterson.gaoler,  appointed  fourteen  years  ago  stated  that 
this  gaol  has  four  cox-ridors,  twenty-two  cells  and  four  yards — three  for  exercise  and 
one  for  labour.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  fifty-three,  all 
men  ;  the  largest  number  on  one  day  was  six.  The  gaoler  thinks  he  has  sufficient 
means  of  classification  so  far.  One  corridor  is  generally  kept  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  piisoners  awaiting  trial.  The  gaol  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  a  gaol 
for  the  county.  He  has  not  had  a  boy  under  sixteen  in  his  custody  once  in  five 
years.  Of  the  53  committed  during  the  previous  year,  36  were  charged  with 
having  been  drunk  and  disorderly.  Three  or  four  of  these  had  been  committed 
more  than  once.  Some  paid  their  tines  after  they  had  been  in  gaol  a  day  or  two. 
No  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year,  and  no  lunatics 
were  confined  in  the  gaol.  Many  of  the  class  now  sent  to  this  gaol  would  be  proper 
subjects  for  a  poor-house.  One  sent  in  last  year  died  a  few  days  after  he  was 
committed.  He  had  no  friends.  He  was  an  old  resident  and  was  found  dying 
at  the  door  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  was  dying  when  brought  to  gaol.  The 
work  in  this  gaol  is  cutting  wood  and  keeping  the  place  in  order.  That  was 
sufficient  last  year.    They  could  hardly  find  men  to  do  the  wood  cutting. 

St.  Catharines. — John  Hamilton  appointed  in  1846  is  the  oldest  gaoler  in  the 
province.  This  gaol  has  six  corridors,  of  which  two  have  been  divided,  40  cells 
and  three  yards.  He  had  150  prisoners  once  during  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  but 
the  largest  number  in  the  year  1889,  was  15.  He  has  one  turnkey  aged  65. 
When  he  has  only  one  boy  he  does  not  put  him  in  a  corridor  by  himself.  He 
prefers  to  put  him  with  another  prisoner  who  is  not  a  bad  man.  Women  are 
kept  separate  from  the  men,  but  sentenced  prisoners  are  not  separated  from  those 
awaiting  trial.  He  never  does  that.  "  If  you  have  four  or  five  bad  men  in  for 
trial  and  put  them  in  a  corridor  by  themselves,  you  have  a  hard  chance  of  keep- 
ing them  there."  He  "  mixes  them  up  with  the  others  for  safety."  He  does  not 
attempt  any  classification  in  the  yards.  He  could  classify  the  prisoners  there, 
but  he  does  not  think  it  is  worth  while.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted during  the  previous  year  was  108,  of  whom  21  were  women.  The  greatest 
number  at  one  time  was  13.  He  could  classify  these  in  the  eight  corridors,  but 
sometimes  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him,  and  he  did  not  try.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  harm  in  mixing  male  prisoners.  The  only  work  done  was  keeping 
the  gaol  clean  and  cutting  wood.  Sometimes  he  found  it  hard  to  get  men  to  cut 
the  wood.  One  half  the  prisoners  were  not  able  to  work.  13  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year.  None  to  the  Mercer.  Very  few 
women  are  sent  to  this  gaol.  Some  are  sent  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poor 
house.  He  then  had  a  blind  man  in  gaol  who  should  be  cared  for  in  the  poor 
house.  Crime  had  diminished.  When  he  came  over  to  St.Catharines.theyhad  140 
prisoners.  Sometimes  when  the  gaol  was  nearly  empty  and  the  sentences  of  the 
remaining  prisoners  had  nearly  expired,  he  would  ask  the  sheriff  if  he  would  let 
the  rest  go  and  the  sheriff  would  say  "  Oh  yes,  let  them  go." 

St.  Thomas. — Nelson  Moore  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1882.     The  staff  coa- 
sists  of  a  gaoler,  two  turnkeys,  a  matron  and  gaol  sui^eon.     The  gaol  has  two 
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corridora,  four  wards  and  sixteen  cells.  One  is  a  dark  or  punishment  cell.  It 
has  a  yard  for  males  and  one  for  females  and  a  labour  yard.  In  the  lower  right 
ward  he  generally  puts  the  hard  labour  men.  If  he  has  more  than  can  be  put 
in  that,  he  puts  .some  in  the  ward  on  the  left,  but  he  puts  those  on  the  right 
■  whom  he  requires  to  do  the  hard  work.  The  ward  on  the  right  upstairs  he  uses 
for  debtors  and  prisoners  committed  for  trial  Those  awaiting  trial  he  puts  in 
the  upstairs  ward  on  the  left.  The  females  are  entirely  separate  and  neither 
gaoler  nor  turnkey  .ever  enters  their  wards  unless  at  the  request  of  the  matron 
and  in  her  presence.  There  are  no  means  of  classifying  the  female  prLsonera. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons  were  committed  during  the  year,  and  thre« 
were  in  the  gaol  at  the  close  of  the  year  previous.  The  largest  number  on  any 
one  day  was  twenty -one.  On  September  30th  the  number  was  ten.  It  was 
impossible  to  classify  the  twenty-one  properly,  as  there  were  only  sixteen  cells. 
He  had  to  mix  them  up,  but  he  selected  as  best  he  could  those  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  cells  and  same  corridors.  He  had  sixteen  boys  during  the  year  and  he 
was  not  always  able  to  keep  boys  separated  from  adults,  although  he  did  the  best 
he  could.  For  a  proper  classification,  he  would  require,  at  least,  as  many  more 
corridors.  A  sub-dasaification  would  often  be  necessary.  He  sometimes  kept 
a  boy  all  day  in  his  oflSce  to  prevent  his  associating  with  men  who  would  cor- 
rupt him.  The  male  prisoners  mix  in  the  yards.  Sixteen  prisoners  were  sent 
direct  to  the  Central  Prison  and  four  were  transferred  during  the  year.  Twenty- 
three  were  sent  to  the  prison  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Some  of 
these  are  young  and  some  are  old;  some,  when  sober,  support  theii;. families. 
Forty-four  were  committed  for  larceny ;  these  were  adults  and  boys,  but  chiefly 
adults ;  fifteen  who  took  a  ride  on  the  railroad  without  paying  their  fare  were 
imprisoned  for  trespass.  These  are  chiefly  men  who  cannot  get  work  or  who 
will  not  work  and  who  move  from  place  to  place.  They  are  generally  fined  S3  to  $.5 
with  alternative  of  twenty  or  thirty  days  imprisonment.  Seven  boys  were  sent 
to  gaol.  The  gaoler  thought  that  none  of  them  were  very  bad  boys  and  that 
they  should  not  have  been  sent  to  gaol  at  all.  Although  there  is  a  poor  house 
in  the  county  of  Elgin,  old  and  infirm  persons  are  sometimes  sent  to  this  gaol  as 
vagrants.  As  a  rule,  these  are  men  pas.vng  through ;  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
men  belonging  to  the  county  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  They 
commit  no  offehce  and  the  only  charge  made  in  their  case  is  that  of  vagrancy. 
The  only  work  done  in  this  gaol  is  sawing  wood,  keeping  the  yards  in  order, 
some  gardening  and  the  house  work.  Men  do  the  kitchen  work.  As  a  rule, 
not  many  men  fit  to  do  a  day's  work  are  left  in  the  gaol.  Almo.st  every  able- 
bodied  man  who  "  has  had  any  length  of  stay  "  is  taken  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Sandwich. — J.  0.  Her,  Sheriff  of  Essex  County,  stated  that  in  this  gaol  there 
are  four  corridors  and  thirty-two  cells.  The  staff  consists  of  a  gaoler,  two  turn- 
keys and  a  matron.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed  during  the  previovis 
year  was  208.  The  greatest  number  in  confinement  at  one  time  was  twenty- 
nine.  There  can  be  no  classification  except  that  one  of  the  wards  and  one  of  the 
two  yards  are  assigned  to  women.  Effort^  are  made  to  separate  the  young  from 
the  old,  the  untried  from  the  tried,  and  the  worst  criminals  from  others ;  but 
with  little  success.  The  corridors  a.ssigned  to  men  are  used  indiscriminately. 
Boys  committed  for  the  first  time  associate  with  hardened  criminals.  All  kinds 
and  all  colors  mix  together.  Several  insane  persons  are  sent  to  this  gaol.  As 
many  as  eight  have  been  confined  at  one  time  and  these  mix  with  the  others. 
The  condition  of  the  gaol  as  regards  classification  is  "  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be." 
With  four  more  corridors  the  prisoners  could  be  classified  fairly  well,  although  not 
perfectly.  They  had  fifteen  vagrants  during  the  year.  They  were  foreigners — > 
txansient,  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.     Some  return  periodically — agoing 
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from  gaol  to  gaol.  When  sentenced  they  get  twenty  or  thirty  days,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do  except  cutting  wood.  A  few  old 
people  are  sent  to  this  gaol,  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  Forty-four 
dvil  prisoners  were  sent  to  this  gaol  during  the  year. 

Simcoe. — Thomas  W.  Butler  appointed  gaoler  in  1879  stated  that  this  gaol 
has  eight  corridors  and  three  cells  in  each,  in  all  twenty-four  cells.  The  corridors 
up  stairs  are  used  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  those  below  for  criminals 
under  sentence.  One  for  the  males  and  one  for  the  females  awaiting  trial,  and 
one  for  insane  persons — one  of  the  lower  corridors  is  sometimes  used  for  boys. 
He  divides  the  prisoners  into  four  classes,  male  and  female.  He  has  always 
been  able  to  keep  boys  apart  from  other  prisoners.  The  insane  are  in  separate 
cells,  but  opposite  to  those  awaiting  trial.  The  largest  number  in  the  gaol  on 
one  day  was  twelve  males  and  one  female.  On  September  30tb  he  had  seven 
males.  When  he  had  the  larger  number  he  was  able  to  classify  them ;  keep- 
ing boys  separate  from  adults,  and  sentenced  prisoners  from  those  awaiting 
trial.  He  has  been  obliged  on  some  occasions  to  put  prisoners  on  remand  with 
the  sentenced  prisoners,  but  he  kept  those  charged  with  serious  offences  apart 
from  those  chained  with  minor  offences.  The  classification  is  at  all  times  imperfect 
because  the  prisoners  in  one  ward  can  carry  on  conversation  with  those  in  any 
other,  although  he  cannot  see  them.  He  had  five  vagrants  during  the  year, 
strong  healthy  young  men  who  came  from  the  west  by  the  Michigan  Central. 
They  did  all  the  work  he  required,  chiefly  cutting  wood,  but  said  that  in  future 
they  would  strike  for  gaols  in  which  wood  is  barred.  The  number  has  fallen  off 
in  recent  years.  One  year  he  had  thirty  of  this  class.  He  attributes  the  falling^ 
off  to  the  fact  that  he  keeps  them  busy  at  work.  The  vagrants  of  last  year 
seemed  poverty-stricken,  and  said  they  were  looking  for  work.  Those  charged 
with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  generally  belonged  to  the  locality. 
There  were  few  re-committals  of  that  class.  Four  males  and  two  females  were 
committed  as  lunatics.  He  has  one  young  man  in  the  gaol  committed  as  a  Innatic 
who  has  been  there  five  years.  He  is  idiotic  and  should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse 
Fourteen  boys  were  committed  during  the  year.  He  did  not  think  them  very  bad 
except  in  two  or  three  instances.  The  two  worst  were  sentenced  for  stealing 
rides  from  Buffalo  on  the  Michigan  Central.  Others  were  charged  with  trivial 
offences,  and  one  was  a  waif.  Sometimes  boys  for  "  stealing  rides  "  on  the  rail- 
roads are  imprisoned  for  ten  days,  sometimes  for  two  months. 

Stratford. — Hugh  Nichol,  appointed  gaoler  in  1877,  stated  that  this  gaol, 
which  is  new,  having  been  occupied  only  about  18  months,  has  six  wards,  and  27 
cells  for  night  use  and  two  dark  cells.  Two  of  the  wards  are  used  for  women 
and  four  for  men.  Prisoners  awaiting  trial  are  not  kept  separate.  Boys  are 
kept  separate  from  adults,  but  not  in  all  cases.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  civil 
prisoners  apart  from  criminals.  Lunatics  are  not  kept  apart  from  other  prisoners. 
Classification  is  impossible  in  the  present  structure.  It  has  been  attempted,  but 
without  success.  One  ward  is  used  exclusively  for  fumales  when  there  are  any 
in  the  gaol.  At  the  time  he  gave  evidence  there  were  none,  and  he  had  put  a 
man  who  was  downright  insane  in  the  female  ward.  There  are  three  yards ;  one 
in  which  wood  is  cut ;  one  for  airing  and  exercise  and  one  which  the  females  use 
for  drying  and  bleaching.  There  were  65  commitments  for  vagrancy.  Vagrants 
are  committed  for  10,  20  or  30  days,  and  a  man  may  be  committed  five  or  six 
times  in  a  year.  One  blind  man  had  been  in  the  gaol  for  six  years.  He  had 
been  committed  ten  or  twelve  times.  When  all  these  committals  are  brought 
down  they  would  not,  probably,  mean  more  than  18  or  20  persons.  About  one- 
half  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  are  fit  subjects  for  a  poor  house.    There  ia 
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no  poor  house  in  the  coanty.  Sixteen  were  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly. 
Some  of  these  were  tramps  and  some  were  local  men.  Some  are  sent  in,  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  delirium  tremens.  Eight  were 
committed  ibr  trespass,  six  as  lunatics,  three  for  contempt  of  court  and  two  for 
debt.  Four  were  boys,  two  of  whom  got  into  a  store  through  a  skylight  and 
stole  liquor.  He  found  boys  the  most  dij£cult  class  to  deal  with  and  sometimes 
he  found  it  best  to  put  them  with  old  men.  One  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners 
in  all  weie  committed  during  the  year.  Only  one  was  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison.  The  work  is  sawing  wood  and  levelling  the  gaol  grounds.  Generally 
there  are  scarcely  prisoners  enough  to  do  the  work. 

Toronto. — John  Green  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1872,  having  previously 
served  as  gaoler  at  Chatham  for  five  3'ears.  During  the  official  year  1889,  inclu- 
ding those  remaining  in  custody  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  4,192  prisoners 
passed  through  this  gaol.  lu  1886  the  number  was  3,791 ;  in  1887  it  was  4,128; 
in  1888  it  was  .3,951.  There  has  been  no  great  increase  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  Last  year's  commitments  were  the  most  numerous  since  he  took 
charge.  There  are  now  twelve  separate  corridors  for  male  prisoners  and  seven 
for  females.  The  number  of  corridors  was  increased  by  seven  in  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  the  number  of  cells  by  82.  The  greatest  number  in  the  gaol  on  any 
day  was  2.39,  of  whom  54  were  women.  The  smallest  number  was  about  150. 
The  corridors  are  distinguished  by  numbers.  No.  1  is  for  police  court  prisoners 
on  remand  or  prisoners  under  sentence  put  there  for  bathing  and  to  be  distri- 
buted afterwards.  Well  known  characters  awaiting  trial  are  placed  in  No.  3.  The 
gaoler  regards  wards  3  and  4  as  the  safest.  Those  charged  with  felonies  of  a  less 
serious  character,  as  shown  by  the  charge  sheet,  he  places  in  corridors  5  and  6. 
Those  remanded  on  charge  of  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly  are  placed  in 
No.  11.  The  boys  he  places  in  a  side  room,  not  in  a  corridor  at  all  if  he  can 
avoid  it.  When  they  must  be  put  in  a  corridor,  they  are  put  in  No.  12,  which  is 
generally  set  apart  for  boys.  If  he  knows  boys  to  be  bad  he  puts  them  in  No. 
10.  The  lunatics  are  placed  with  the  drunks  in  No.  11,  but  sometimes  a  weak- 
minded  old  man  is  put  amongst  other  old  men.  Convicted  prisoners  who  are 
known  characters  are  put  in  No.  9.  Those  convicted  of  vagrancy  and  minor 
offences  are  put  in  No.  2.  This  classification  is  followed  unless  when  the  gaol  is 
crowded.  In  such  case  he  must  make  other  arrangements.  He  usually  has 
eight  distinct  classes  of  male  prisoners.  When  a  corridor  is  full,  prisoners  of  that 
class  must  be  transferred  to  another.  He  also  classifies  the  females  in  their  seven 
corridors.  Loose  characters  awaiting  trial  he  keeps  in  one  corridor,  and  women 
of  that  class  who  have  been  sentenced  in  smother.  He  maintains  this  separation 
pretty  fairly.  He  endeavors  first  to  secure  the  safe- keeping  of  his  prisoners,  and 
next  to  prevent  contamination.  Those  he  does  not  know  it  is  difficult  to  place. 
If  he  knows  a  woman  charged  with  felony  to  be  a  loose  character  he  places  her 
with  other  loose  characters.  Girls  imder  fifteen  awaiting  trial  he  keeps  separate 
from  other  females,  but  not  those  who  have  been  sentenced.  He  then  had  a  girl 
under  sixteen  in  the  gaol  who  is  one  of  the  worst  characters  in  the  city.  Such  a 
s;irl  he  would  try  to  place  with  a  decent  old  woman  who  was  able  to  take  charge 
of  her.  There  is  very  little  chance  of  classifying  women,  so  many  of  those  sent 
to  the  gaol  are  prostitutes.  The  number  of  females  in  the  gaol  then  was  68,  and 
oU  per  cent,  of  these  at  least  were  prostitutes.  The  rest  he  <rould  cla&sify  as 
lunatics,  old  women,  vagrants  and  laundresses,  serving  women  and  so  on,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  committed  for  drunkenness.  Not  more  than  five  of  these 
were  charged  with  felony.  He  does  not  attempt  a  sub-classification  of  those  who 
«re  loose  characters  but  they  are  kept  strictly  by  themselves,  and  care  is  taken 
by  the  matron  that  no  opportunity  of  corrupting  others  is  afforded  to  them. 
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There  can  be  no  perfect  classification  short  of  separate  cells.     No  matter  what 
care  is  taken  in  classification,  there  are  some  who  will  contaminate  others  if  they 
are  allowed  to  associate  in  the  corridors.     Even  if  he  had  35  corridors  instead  of 
the  19  the  classification,  although  it  may  be  better,  would  not  be  perfect     He  has 
work  sufficient  now  to  employ  the  prisoners  at  all  reasonable  hours,  but  he  does 
not  think  that  sufficient  for  their  reformation  as  they  have  so  many  hours  in 
which  they  are  not  working  and  are  associated  together.     While  they  are  at 
work  a  guard  is  with  them  so  they  cannot  carry  on  any  improper  conversation. 
In  summer  time  the  prisoners  rise  at  an  early  hour  and  are  locked  up  in  their 
cells  at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon.     In  winter  they  work  while  there  is 
light.    They  can  talk  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  when  in  the  corridors     This 
might  be  prevented  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  guards  to  watch  them. 
In  the  last  official  year  there  were  2,096  commitments  for  drunkenne&s,  and  250 
were  committed  as  vagrants.     With  such  of  this  number  as  were  old  oflTenders 
contamination  would  not  amount  to  much.     He  would  strongly  recommend  sep- 
arate confinement  for  first  offenders  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  contaminated. 
Of  those  committed  for  drunkenness,  seven  per  cent,  are  chronic  drunkards. 
They  are  sent  to  the  gaol  two,  three,  five  or  ten  times  a  year  and  never  have 
the  money  to  pay   their    fines.     About  20  per  cent,  more  are  on  the  way  to 
becoming  chronic  drunkards.     These  get  drunk  two  or  three  times  in  a  year. 
He  thought  that  of  the  men  committed  for  drunkenness,  600,  or  25  per  cent, 
were  married.     Several  of  these  are  supporters  of  families  while  they  are  sober, 
but  are  committed  three,  four  or  five  times  a  year.     Of  the  163  boys  and  girls 
committed  during  the  year,  30  per  cent,  were  committed  a  .second  time.     Some- 
times men  are  token  from  the  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison  who  are  sentenced 
to  20  days  imprisonment.     1,238  persons  were  committed  to  the  gaol  for  peiiods 
varying  from  30  to  60  days.     A  prisoner  is  scarcely  ever  .sent  to  the  gaol  for 
more   than  60  days.    Eighty-seven  were  committed  as  lunatics — chiefly  from 
the  city.    There  is  now  plenty  of  work  for  the  prisoners.    A  number  of  them  are 
employed  on  a  swamp  near  the  Don  converting  it  into  a  park.     This  will  give 
employment  to  100  men  for  three  years.     A  number  are  employed  also  in  cook- 
ing and  cleaning  and  keeping  the  grounds  in  order.    There  is  a  large  proportion 
of  the  general  gaol  population   who   are   physically   incapable  of  doing  much 
work,  but  not  a  very  large  number  of  criminals.     Some   are    weak    mentally 
and  physically,  but   others   physically   weak   are    mentally   strong  and  keen. 
Of  those  committed  as  vagrants  many  were  old  people,  who,  when  they  left  the 
institutions  in  which  they  had  been,  did  not  care  to  go  back  and  found  theii* 
way  to  the  gaol.    Some  of  them    might   have   been  brought  to  this  state  by 
drunkenness,  but  they  are  old  and  feeble  and  homeless  and  have  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them.     Many  are  of  this  class.     Of  all  who  were  committed  during  the 
year,  2,458  males  and  630  females,  altogether  3,088,  were  first  oflenders;  495 
were  committed  for  a  second  offence ;  and  170  for  a  third  offence.     Asked  if 
he  thought  that  much  harm  was  done  by  crowding  prisoners  of  all  classes  in 
the  "  Black  Maria,"  he  said  "  I  won't  mention  cases.     It  is  perfectly  disgusting. 
I  have  seen  men  come  down  in  that   conveyance    with  absolutely  no  trousers 
whatever  on,  and  there  have  been  women  and  children  there." 

Walkeii,on. — This  gaol  was  finished  in  1866.  Samuel  Roother  was  appointed 
gaoler  in  1867.  The  stafi  consists  of  gaoler,  turnkey  and  matron.  There  are 
eight  corridors  in  this  gaol  and  the  prisoners  are  classified  thus  :  sentenced  prison- 
ers, those  awaiting  trial,  youths,  insane,  females.  Sometimes  a  male  prisoner  is 
put  with  an  insane  man  to  guard  him.  The  gaoler  makes  a  sub-classification  when 
necessary,  and  never  puts  a  bad  man,  even  if  he  is  awaiting  trial,  with  an 
ordinary  prisoner.     The  coriidors  have  never  been  so  full  as  to  render  that 
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necessary.  There  are  24  cells  in  all ;  four  on  some  corridors,  two  on  others. 
There  ai*e  no  better  means  of  classification  in  the  Province.  The  largest  number 
of  prisoners  op  any  day  was  twelve.  On  September  30th  he  had  only  two ;  one 
und-r  &enteace  for  two  months  aud  the  other  in  default  of  sureties.  The  entire 
number  committed  during  the  year  was  104,  of  whom  eight  were  committed  for 
drunkenness.  Six  were  boys.  The  only  time  he  ever  had  any  diflSculty  in 
elasHiBcation  was  last  October.  The  gaol  he  thinks  sufficient  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  county,  which  he  regards  as  a  model  county.  Amongst  the  commitments 
were  ten  lunatics  and  ten  vagrants.  Some  committed  as  vagrants  were  old 
people  unable  to  work ;  others  were  tramps.  Four  prisoners  were  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison  during  the  year  and  these  were  not  of  the  worst  class ;  only  two 
were  really  bad.  This  gaol  has  four  yards  attached ;  one  for  the  male  prisoners, 
one  for  the  females,  one  for  the  gaoler  and  one  for  the  turnkey.  The  prisoners 
are  divided  into  two  or  three  classes  and  these  are  let  into  the  yards  at  different 
times.  If  there  are  any  who  would  contaminate  others  no  opportunity  of  doing 
so  is  given  to  them  as  they  are  allowed  no  means  of  commuuication.  There  is 
no  means  of  pi'oviding  employment  for  the  prisoners.  They  have  not  even  much 
wood  to  cut,  as  the  gaol  is  heated  by  hot  water.  Before  the  Central  Prison  was 
established  they  made  brooms  and  axe  handles;  but  these  industries  have  been 
abandoned  since  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour  have  been  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Welland, — John  Coulson,  gaoler,  appointed  in  1884,  stated  that  in  this  gaol 
there  are  five  corridors  and  50  cells — ten  on  each  corridor.  It  has  two  yards,  one 
for  males  and  one  for  females.  One  corridor  is  set  apart  for  females  and  one  for 
boys  under  16.  One  is  used  exclusively  for  the  harder  criminals,  the  others  for 
vagrants  and  drunks  and  those  under  civil  process  for  contemptof  court.  Prison- 
ers awaiting  trial  on  a  serious  charge  and  sentenced  men  awaiting  transfer  are 
sometimes  placed  in  the  same  coiridor.  He  does  not  succeed  in  getting  proper 
ela-isification  unless  when  the  number  of  prisoners  is  small.  The  number  of  com- 
mitments during  the  year  was  182.  The  greatest  number  in  the  gaol  at  any  one 
time  during  the  last  year  was  48,  but  during  the  winter  just  past  he  had  as  many 
as  63,  and  the  number  has  gone  as  high  as  S2.  He  cannot  keep  boys  entirely 
separate  when  he  has  more  prisoners  than  cells,  but  then  he  puts  with  the  boys 
men  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court  or  some  minor  offence.  The  men  mix  in 
the  yards  but  when  the  number  is  large  only  tho.se  in  two  wards  are  taken  out  at 
a  time. 

.  Of  those  committed  the  year  previous  21  were  charged  with  drunkenness,  of 
whom  not  more  than  four  or  five  were  committed  a  sec.md  time,  86  with  vag- 
rancy ;  43  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  none  to  the  Mercer  ;  one  to  the  Re- 
formatory for  boys.  There  is  a  poor  house  in  the  county ,but  tramps  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  it.  They  are  sent  to  gaol.  He  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  them  to 
work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  work  for  them  to  do.  The  officials  of  the  county 
think  it  is  rather  against  the  paid  labour  outside  to  set  them  to  breaking  stones. 
Wood  cutting,  shovelling  snow  and  keeping  the  place  clean  is  all  the  work  that 
is  done.  Few  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  the  gaol  to  undergo  sentence  are  removed  to 
the  Central  Prison.  In  winter  time  three-fourths  of  all  in  the  prison  are  fit  for 
hard  laboui'.  A  great  many  came  from  Buffalo.  He  had  several  girls 
and  four  boys  during  the  year.  When  work  was  going  on  at  the  canal  enlarge- 
ment he  bad  a  greater  number  of  prisoners.  Satisfactory  classification  was  im- 
possible even  when  he  had  not  the  larger  numbers  in  the  gaol. 

Whitby. — Daniel  M.  Decker  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1882.  The  gaol  has 
four  corridors  that  can  be  occupied  and  twenty-four  cells,  including  a  dark  cell 
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Boys  and  prisoners  committed  for  comtempt  of  court  are  generally  placed 
together.  The  gaoler  thinks  there  in  no  danger  of  contamination  in  this.  Lunatics 
^and  old  men  committed  as  vagrants  he  puts  together.  Those  who  are  await- 
ing trial  and  sentenced  prisoners  are  kept  separate  as  much  as  pos.sible.  There 
is  but  one  corridor  for  females.  He  seldom  has  loose  women  in  gaol.  He 
"Would  not  put  them  with  others.  There  were  only  ten  vagrants  last  year.  He  gets 
rid  of  them  by  giving  them  lots  of  work.  He  always  has  a  stone  pile  ready 
for  them  and  now  they  would  rather  go  to  any  gaol  than  to  Whitby.  He 
gives  them  ten  hours  work  a  day.  The  vagrant  who  does  a  good  day's  work 
gets  good  beef  at  his  dinner.  The  man  who  merely  lets  his  hammer  fall  gets 
bread  and  water.  Of  the  ten  committed  as  vagrants  three  were  poor  old  men 
belonging  to  the  county  who  should  be  in  a  poor  house.  One  was  committed 
in  February  and  (in  October)  was  still  there.  Fifteen  were  committed  as 
lunatics.  Some  of  these  were  fit  for  an  asylum  ;  some  were  not.  Twelve  were 
women,  wives  of  farmers  and  of  mechanics.  Four  men  and  one  woman  were 
committed  for  drunkenness.  There  are  times  when  the  number  is  even 
smaller.  There  is  a  lock-up  in  the  town  ami  only  those  committed  who  do 
not  pay  the  fines  are  sent  to  the  gaol.  If  the  old  homeless  people  and  the  lunatics 
were  cared  for  elsewhere  the  gaol  would  be  large  enough  for  a  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  the  remaining  prisoners.  Six  boys  and  three  girls  were  committed  The 
boys  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  Three  were  charged  with  .stealing  candies 
from  the  freight  shed  and  were  sentenced  to  five  days  solitary  confinenunt.  Two 
were  charged  with  offences  on  the  railroad.  He  could  not  remember  the  charge 
against  the  other.  No  girls  were  under  fifteen.  Two  of  them.  Miss  Rye's  impor- 
tation, were  charged  with  stealing.  One  of  these  whom  he  thought  very  bad 
was  sent  back  to  the  Old  Country.     A  home  was  found  for  the  other. 

Woodstock. — John  Cameron,  who  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1867,  stated  that 
he  had  what  would  be  called  five  corridors,  two  on  each  side  and  one  for  females. 
The  cells  all  face  inwards,  radiating  from  the  centre.  The  principle  is  in  his 
opinion  a  bad  one.  In  winter  when  the  gaol  is  full  the  smell  becomes  very  dis- 
agreeable. There  are  24  cells  for  males,  and  eight  for  females.  The  entire 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  year  previous  was  411.  The  highest  number  on  one 
day  was  80.  He  did  not  attempt  to  classify  that  number.  He  made  beds  on  the 
floors  of  the  corridors.  The  one  in  the  west  end  of  the  gaol  he  kept  for  prisoners 
charged  with  serious  crimes,  and  at  the  other  end  he  stowed  the  di'unks  and 
vagabonds,  and  let  them  lie  on  the  floor  as  thick  as  they  could.  Classification 
other  than  this  was  impossible.  The  gaoler  further  stated  that  he  always  tries 
to  keep  boys  separate,  nut  there  is  no  classification  of  the  females  as  they  have 
but  one  corridor.  Good  and  bad,  young  and  old  are  put  togethei-.  He  always 
regards  this  corridor  as  a  school  of  iniquity.  He  got  the  committee  to  recommend 
an  addition  to  ths  kitchen,  where  innocent  and  youthful  offenders  could  be  kept 
away  from  hardened  criminals,  but  the  county  council  refused  to  build  it. 
Whenever  the  prisoners  exceed  fifteen  in  number  they  must  be  mixed.  There 
are  five  yards.  Those  charged  with  serious  offences  are  put  on  one  side,  and  those 
charged  with  less  serious  offences  on  the  other.  No  further  classification  is 
attempted  in  the  yards.  There  were  55  commitments  for  drunkenness  during 
the  year.  Many  have  been  committed  three  or  four  times.  Some  as  many  as 
twenty  times.  The  vagrants  numbered  218,  and  were  of  all  classes.  Some  com- 
mitted as  vagrants  were  poor,  homeless  people,  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poor 
house.  There  were  then  20  or  30  such  poor  people  in  the  gaol.  There  was  no 
poor  house  or  other  institution  for  them,  and  their  relatives  were  unable  to  take 
care  of  them.  Proper  provision  should  be  made  in  the  gaol  for  the  insane  and 
juvenile  offenders,  and  for  the  classification  of  other  prisoners.     Fifteen  juveniles 
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were  sent  to  the  gaol  during  the  year,  six  girls  and  nine  boys.  0£  the  girls  one 
was  accused  of  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences.  She  got  off.  *  The  others 
were  charged  with  vagrancy.  These  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory.  All  were 
under  15  years  of  age.  The  girl  who  got  off  was  afterwards  arrested  on  another 
charge  and  sent  to  the  Reformatory.  Of  the  boys  four  were  committed  as 
vagrants,  one  for  disorderly  conduct,  one  for  larceny,  and  three  for  destroying 
property.  Eight  were  really  neglected  children  who  never  had  committed  any 
-crime.  Of  the  prisoners  seven  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  direct,  and  six  by 
warrant.  The  only  work  done  in  this  gaol  is  keeping  the  gaol  and  court  house 
clean,  some  gardening  and  sawing  wood.  Breaking  stone  was  tried,  but  it  had 
not  the  desired  effect  on  the  prisoners. 

Neither  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lambton  nor  the  governor  of  the  gaol 
at  Sarnia  appeared  to  give  evidence,  although  bi>th  were  summoned. 

General  Remarks  on  Gaols. 

The  evidence  of  the  sheriffs  relative  to  the  condition  and  management  of 
the  gaols  and  the  classification  and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  corroborates  that  of 
the  gaolers. 

The  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  except-perhaps  in  a  few  cases  the  prison- 
ers are  not  satisfactorily  classed.  Indeed  in  some  cases  the  only  classification  really 
attempted  is  the  separation  of  males  and  females.  This  in  most  cases  is  largely 
due  to  the  structural  defects  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which  were  put  up  when 
little  attention  was  paid  to  classification.  In  the  Ottawa  gaol  for  example, 
there  are  ninety-six  cells  ;  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  on  any  one  day  of 
the  year  1889  was  forty-eight,  and  yet  a  satisfactory  classification  was  found  impos- 
sible. In  gaols  in  which  there  are  but  one  ward  for  females  and  three  for  males 
of  all  ages  and  classes,  and  in  those  gaols  in  which  there  frequently  are  more 
prisoners  than  cells  classification  of  any  kind  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

But  the  structural  defects  of  the  gaols  are  not  the  only  difficulty.  In 
uearly  all  the  gaols  a  number  of  persons  are  confined  who  should  be  cared  for 
elsewhere.  The  Inspector's  report  shows  that  of  the  12,531  commitments  to  the 
common  gaols  in  1889  no  less  than  4,777  were  for  drunkenness  and  2,164  for 
vagrancy — total,  6,941.  This  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  and 
although  the  recommitments  for  these  two  oftences  were  numerous  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  charged  with  drunkenness  and  sent  to  gaol  was  probably  much 
less  than  4,0U0  and  the  number  committed  as  vagrants  probably  much  less  than 
2,000,  yet  drunkards  and  vagrants  must  make  up  more  than  half  the  average 
daily  population  of  the  gaols,  as  the  usual  punishment  for  drunkards  who  cannot 
pay  the  fines  imposed  is  imprisonment  in  the  gaols  from  ten  to  thirty  days  and 
in  some  cases  for  longer  periods,  and  vagrants  who  are  dealt  with  as  offenders  are 
usually  imprisoned  for  similar  terms. 

The  evidence  also  shows  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties  the  gaols  are 
used  as  poorhouses,  and  that  those,  classed  in  the  returns  as  vagrajits,  who  are  com- 
mitted twice  a  year  or  of  tener  are  really  old,  infirm,  helpless  people  whose  poverty 
and  infirmity  are  their  only  crimes.  In  some  counties  such  old  and  infirm  people  as 
do  not  belong  to  the  county  are  sent  to  the  gaols,  but  in  several  counties  all  the 
aged  and  helpless  poor  for  whom  the  municipalities  cannot  or  will  not  other- 
vise  provide  are  committed  to  the  gaols  as  vagrants.  Few  we  hope  can  read 
unmoved  the  description,  even  though  given  in  the  dry  official  language  of  the 
gaolers,  of  the  condition  of  these  poor  people  when  committed  and  of  the  sad,  yet 
almost  ludicrous  manner  in  which  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  committed  they  are  thrust  out  of  doors  in  order  to  be  arrested  and  comiaitted 
again — that  the  letter  of  the  law  may  be  formally  complied  with. 
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The  insane,  too,  occupy  in  the  gaols  much  of  the  room  intended  for  criminals. 
The  Inspector's  report  states  that  4.S7  persons  were  committed  as  lunatics  during 
the  year  1889.  The  evidence  shows  that  of  the  persons  so  committed  a  large 
proportion  are  merely  imbeciles  who  should  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house,  and  that 
these  generally  remain  a  long  time  in  the  gaols  because  they  are  not  regarded  eis  fit 
subjects  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Of  those  who  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  some, 
when  the  accommodation  in  the  lunatic  asylums  was  insufficient,  remained  in  th& 
gaols  for  months  ;  and  in  some  instances  lunatics  still  remain  in  the  gaols  longer 
than  they  should  because  the  proper  means  for  procuring  their  removal  are 
neglected. 

Were  juvenile  ofienders  for  whom  imprisonment  in  a  gaol  even  for  a  day  is" 
fraught  with  so  much  evil,  and  confirmed  drunkards  and  vagrants  who  go  to  gaol  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  any  work,  dealt  with  as  the  commis-sioners  recom- 
mend ;  were  imbeciles  placed  in  poor  houses  in  which  they  could  be  employed  in 
some  work  suitable  to  their  condition  and  were  dangerous  lunatics  removed  to 
the  asylums  without  unnecessary  delay  or  received  directly  by  the  asylums  when 
temporary  imprisonment  in  a  gaol  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  gaols  would 
be  so  relieved  that  in  nearly  all  of  them  there  could  be  a  much  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  prisoners  than  is  now  possible.  The  untried  could  be  separated  from 
the  sentenced,  the  civil  from  the  criminal  prisoners,  the  young  from  the  old  crimi- 
nals, first  offenders  and  those  for  whose  reformation  there  seem  some  grounds 
to  hope,  from  the  notoriously  wicked  and  hardened. 

Were  the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  for  each  county  or  group  of  coun- 
ties and  the  removal  to  such  poor  houses  of  all  now  confined  in  the  gaols  whose 
only  crimes  are  poverty  and  infirmity  made  compulsory  ;  were  Industrial  Reform- 
atories for  Inebriates  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  confirmed  drunkards 
provided,  and  w^ere  juvenile  oftenders  properly  cared  for,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  many  of  the  gaols  would  be  very  small  and  a  verj'  much  better 
classification  would  be  practicable. 

Gaol  Management. 

A  number  of  gaolers  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better 
if  as  in  Great  Britain  the  gaols  of  the  Province  were  managed  by  the  Provincial 
Goverament  exclusively.  They  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  some  cases 
to  induce  the  county  councils  to  make  repairs  or  improvements  which  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  even  in  matters  so  important  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  gaols — as  the  making,  repairing  or  cleaning  of  sewers  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector  is  disregarded  or  is  not  acted  upon  for  months  or  even 
for  years.  Uniformity  of  management  and  discipline  which  they  profess  to 
regard  as  of  much  importance  can  only  be  attained,  they  say,  by  having  the 
entire  control  of  the  gaols  placed  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  Government,  and  greater 
zeal  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  gaolers  would  thus  be  secured,  as  a  system 
of  promotion  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  the  gaolers  and  their  attention  to 
their  duties  could  be  established.  Under  the  present  system  the  salary  of  the 
gaoler  does  not  bear  due  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nis  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. For  instance,  there  were  641  prisoners  in  the  Ottawa  gaol  last  year 
and  the  gaoler  got  $650 ;  at  Whitby  there  were  only  eighty-five  prisoners  and 
the  gaoler  got  $«00 ;  in  London  there  were  1,042  prisoners  and  the  gaoler  got 
$600  ,  in  Brockville  gaol  there  were  179  prisoners  and  the  gaoler  gets  $1,000. 

The  change  which  these  officials  ask  for  would,  if  made,  be  of  very  great 
importance,  materially  affecting  the  municipal  system  of  the  Province  and 
increasing  not  only  the  poweis  but  even  in  a  great  degree  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Government.    For  the  proper  care  and  custody  of  the  prisoners  and  manage- 
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ment  of  the  gaols  the  Government  now  possesses  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
authority  that  is  necessary.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  p^ve  the  Inspector 
authority  to  order  the  doing  in  a  gaol  of  any  work  which  he  deemed  of  urgent 
necessity  and  which  the  county  council  or  its  committee  neglected  to  do,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  formal  and  perhaps  tedious  legal  process,  although  the 
instances  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Inspector  have  been  wholly 
disregarded  are  comparatively  few,  and  those  in  which  the  county  councils  have 
been  excessively  dilatory  in  making  necessary  improvements  have  not  been 
many.  If  the  Government  were  to  assume  the  entire  control  and  management 
of  the  gaols  as  in  Great  Britain  then  as  in  Great  Britain  they  must  assume  also 
the  entire  burden  of  their  support  The  gaol  expenditure  in  1889  was  $135,983. 
The  reasons  must  be  weighty  which  would  justify  so  great  a  change  of  policy, 
and  the  commissioners  do  not  regard  the  evidence  submitted  to  them  as 
sufficient  to  justify  their  recommending  that  it  should  be  made,  especially  in 
view  of  the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  all  the  gaols  that  would  be 
wrought  if  effect  were  given  to  the  recommendations  which  they  make 
respecting  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  habitual  drunkards  and  vagrants. 
Indeed,  were  these  recommendations  carried  out  the  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  would  be  so  small  in  many  of  our  gaols  that  such  a-reduction  in  the 
number  of  gaols  as  has  been  made  in  Great  Britain  may  be  deemed  desirable.  Eng- 
land and  Wales  had  but  fifty- nine  local  prisons  in  1889-90  and  some  of  these  in 
which  the  number  of  prisoners  is  usually  small  may  be  closed.  Scotland  has  but 
fifteen  local  prisons.  It  ha.<»  however,  twenty-eight  licensed  cells  in  only  two 
of  which  were  more  than  twenty  prisoners  confined  at  one  time.  In  these  cells  no 
prisoner  iu  detained  more  than  a  few  days.  In  Ireland,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1888,  the  local  or  ordinary  prisons  numbered  only  twenty-five,  of  which  nine- 
teen were  district  and  six  were  minor  prisons  and  the  bridewells  or  places  of  tem- 
porary detention  were  eighteen.  The  number  of  prisons  was  said  to  be  too  large.  In 
OnUorio,  whose  population  is  about  half  of  that  of  Scotland,  less  than  half  of  that 
of  Ireland  and  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  there 
are  forty-two  gaols  and  twelve  lock-ups  other  than  those  attached  to  the  police 
stations  of  cities  and  large  towns.  The  great  territorial  extent  of  the  Province 
accounts  in  part  for  the  great  number  of  gaols  and  the  municipal  system  which 
requires  each  county  or  union  of  counties  to  provide  a  gaol  has  led  to  the 
construction  of  some  that  are  scarcely  needed,  even  as  gaols  are  now  used  and 
managed.  In  proportion  to  the  criminal  gaol  population  the  number  of  gaols 
in  Ontario  is  very  lai^.  It  should  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  gaolers  who 
urged  that  the  entire  management  of  the  prisons  should  be  assumed  by  the 
Government,  even  professed  to  seek  so  great  a  change  because  any  of  the  serious 
defects  in  the  present  system  which  affect  the  prisoners  would  thereby  be 
removed.  They  did  not  say  that  improved  classification  would  follow  such  a 
change,  or  that  it  would  do  anything  towards  the  introduction  of  suitable  em- 
ployment for  the  thousands  of  lazy  worthless  men  and  women  for  whom  the 
gaols  are  now  places  of  rest  and  refreshment,  in  which  they  sleep  off  the  effects 
of  one  debauch  and  gain  strength  for  another. 

Police  Stations— Lock  Ups. 

The  cells  of  the  police  stations  in  the  cities  of  this  Province  nearly  all  r«quire 
prompt  attention,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  designed  in  utter  disregard  of  decency 
and  ail  sanitary  conditions.  In  London  the  police  station  is  a  large,  modem 
structure,  but  the  places  in  which  the  prisoners  are  kept  are  merely  two  narrow 
halls  or  corridon,  off  each  of  which  are  two  or  three  small, dark  ceUs  into  which  the 
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more  refractory  are  put  Into  one  of  these  corridors  all  the  males  arrested  during  the 
day  and  night,  the  drunk  and  the  sober,  the  violent  and  the  quiet,  those  accused 
of  the  most  serious  crimes  and  those  arrested  for  petty  oiiences  are  thrust,  a  single 
long  bench  affording  them  the  only  resting-place,  except  the  floor.  Into  the  other 
corridor  females  of  all  degrees  of  criminality  are  thmst.  A  large  upper  room  is 
sometimes  used  for  those  who  are  not  drunk  or  charged  with  crime,  but  in  this 
there  is  no  means  of  classification,  and  a  stove  pipe  hole  affords  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  lower  corridors.  In  Hamilton  the  cells  built  within  a  few 
years  were  constructed  with  more  regard  for  decency.  Unless  when  the  number 
of  prisoners  is  unusually  large  there  is  a  cell  for  each,  but  the  cells  form  one  long 
row,  the  women's  department  separated  from  the  men's  by  a  small  space,  on  which 
the  doore  formed  of  iron  bars  open  from  the  corridors.     Men  standing  in  the 

Eassage  in  front  of  their  cells  can  see  and  converse  with  any  women  who  may  not  be 
>cked  up  in  the  cells  of  the  female  department,  and  conversation  may  be  carried 
on  even  when  all  are  locked  up.  The  cells  of  the  Kingston  police  station  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  Province.  In  the  police  station  at  Ottawa 
recently  constructed  there  is  on  all  ordinary  occa<«ion3  a  cell  for  each  prisoner, 
those  for  the  males  on  one  corridor  and  those  for  the  females  on  the  other  being 
built  back  to  back,  so  that  communication  except  by  knocking  on  the  dividing  wall 
is  impossible,  and  those  on  one  corridor  cannot  see,  or  unless  a  very  loud  noise  be 
made,  hear  what  is  done  or  said  by  those  on  the  other.  The  floor  of  concrete  is  easily 
kept  clean.  The  cells  at  the  police  station.  Court  street,  Toronto,  are  merely  two 
large  basement  rooms,  one  within  the  other,  access  being  had  to  the  women's  pen 
by  a  passage  separated  from  the  men's  pen  by  iron  bars.  In  each  room  a  row  of 
iron  bars  reaching  from  fluor  to  ceiling  separates  the  space  within  which  the 
prisoners  are  confined  from  that  in  which  the  police  and  visitors  move.  In  the 
one  cage  all  the  males  arrested  during  the  night,  in  the  other  all  the  females,  young 
ajid  old,  persons  charged  with  trifling  offences  and  hardened  criminals,  those 
arrested  for  the  first  time  and  those  who  have  been  arrested  scores  of  times, 
the  comparatively  innocent  and  the  utterly  depraved  and  reprobate  are  packed 
together.  There  is  not  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion or  discrimination.  The  place  is  kept  as  clean  aa  such  a  place  can  possibly 
be  kept,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  disgraceful  to  a  great  city.  Nothing 
more  revolting  than  the  scenes  which  must  be  witnessed  in  these  pens  when  the 
prisoners  are  numerous,  as  they  often  are,  can  be  imagined. 

Yet  some  improvements  have  been  made  we  were  told.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  all  prisoners  male  and  female  were  placed  in  the  same  pen.  Now  there 
is  a  matron  who  searches  the  female  prisoners  when  search  is  thought  neces- 
sary and  enforces  some  degree  of  order  in  what  were  else  a  pandemonium. 
Females  arrested  in  any  part  of  the  city  before  midnight  are  now  taken  to 
this  station  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  matron  and  in  some  cases  the 
matron  takes  to  her  own  room,  (which  indeed  is  but  a  small  gloomy  cell)  a  young 
girl  yet  free  from  vice  whom  she  wishes  to  save  from  contamination.  The 
condition  of  affairs  must  surely  be  deplorable  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage  to  a  female  prisoner  to  be  placed  in  this  dreadful  place  because  the 
presence  and  care  of  a  matron  may  there  afford  her  some  protection. 

The  horrors  of  the  van  known  as  the  Black  Maria  in  which  prisoners  are 
conveyed  from  the  police  station  to  the  gaol  and  from  the  gaol  to  the  station 
exceeded  even  those  of  the  pens,  because  in  this  were  crammed  indiscriminately 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  the  hideously  vile  and  those  innocent  or 
guilty  of  trivial  offences.  A  second  van  the  commissioners  were  informed 
would  soon  be  ready  for  us*  and  then  males  and  females  would  no  longer 
be  packed  together. 
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Peremptory  measures  should  be  taken  to  compel  city  councils  or  other  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  reconstruct  on  proper  principles  the  police  cells,  which  in  their 
present  condition  are  a  disgrace  not  only  to  the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated,, 
out  to  the  whole  Province;  and  the  employment  of  a  matron  to  take  charge  of  the 
female  prisoners  should  be  made  compulsory.  A  single  night  spent  in  one  of 
these  police  stations  must  degrade  and  demoralize  even  the  well-disposed,  and 
must  corrupt  and  utterly  ruin  the  viciously  inclined.  The  importance,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  construction  of  police  station  cells 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  these  cells  cannot  be  urged  too 
strongly  upon  all  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  maral  well  being  of  the 
people  of  this.  Province. 

Dr.  Wines  says,  "  It  would  seem  at  first  to  be  a  matter  of  slight  importance, 
where  arrested  persons  are  put  for  a  single  night  or  day  or  how  treated  so  long 
as  absolute  barbarity  is  not  practised.  '  Let  the  brief  hardship  be  a  lesson  to 
them  :  make  the  place  intolerable  and  they  will  keep  out  of  it.  If  they  would 
the  case  would  be  different.  Brutal  treatment  brutalizes  the  wrong-doer  and 
prepares  him  for  worse  offences.  We  must  consider  that  amongst  the  occupants, 
of  a  lock-up  there  will  always  be  a  number  who  are  there  for  the  first  time  and 
the  first  offence.  They  have  been  caught  in  bad  company  or  have  been  guilty  of 
some  disorder;  or  found  sleeping  out  of  doors  having  no  indoors  where  to  sleep ; 
or  accused  by  the  blunder  of  a  policeman  ;  or  held  on  groundless  suspicion.  Just 
at  that  point  not 'a  few  of  these  take  the  first  step  of  a  downward  course.  Pro- 
bably not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  all  confined  nightly  in  this  class  of  prisons 
are  there  for  a  first  and  trifling  offence  or  for  no  punishable  offence  at  all.  Not 
a  few  of  these  children — ^boys  and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  chief 
fault  is  that  they  have  never  known  a  parent's  love,  never  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  a  home,  never  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  christian  care  and  kindness.  Truly 
human  justice  is  a  clumsy  machine  and  often  deserves  the  punishment  which  it 
inflicts." 

The  Central  Prison. 

This  prison  in  its  design  and  management  resembles  British  local  prisons, 
and  the  institutions  known  in  the  United  States  as  houses  of  correction  or  work- 
houses, yet  in  some  respects  it  differs  from  them  very  widely.  The  British  Local 
Prisons  receive  prisoners  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  various  terms  from 
one  or  two  days  to  two  years,  debtors,  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  on  remand, 
and  those  called  surety  prisoners:  they  are  also  used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  In  the  houses  of  correction  the  great  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  confined  for  short  terms,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  one  or  two 
months ;  but  several  are  impri.soned  for  terms  as  high  as  five  and  in  some  instances 
even  as  high  as  ten  years.  The  workhouses  are  not  used  ns  places  of  detention 
except  in  some  cased  of  prisoners  who  cannot  procure  bail.  Few  short  term 
prisoners  are  sent  to  the  central  prison  in  the  first  instance.  Of  739  prisoners 
spnt  to  this  prison  in  1889  those  sentenced  for  one  month  or  less  were  only  46; 
those  sentenced  to  terms  from  one  to  two  months  numbered  only  45 ;  those 
sentenced  to  more  than  two  and  up  to  three  months  imprisonment  numbered  160 ; 
and  those  sentenced  to  terms  of  from  three  up  to  six  months  numbered  100. 
The  greater  number  are  sent  for  six  months  and  upwards.  Two  hundred  and 
seventeen  were  sentenced  for  six  months  and  171  for  more  than  six  months  and 
up  to  two  years.  None  are  sent  to  this  prison  to  await  trial  or  on  remand  or 
for  purposes  of  mere  detention,  and  none  can  be  sent  for  more  than  two  years. 
It  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Ontario  system  that  men  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  gaols  may  be  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison,  when  for  any 
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teason  such  a  change  seems  desirable  to  the  authorities.  Of  the  739  prisoners 
committed  in  1889  no  less  than  229  were  sent  to  the  common  gaols  to  undergo 
their  sentences,  and  were  thence  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison.  This  prison 
has  380  cells ;  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  on  one  day  in  1889  was  434,  the 
smallest  number  330 ;  the  average  was  372. 

The  evidence  of  a  number  of  gaolers,  police  officers,  and  othera  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  criminal  class  dread  the  Central  Prison  very  much,  and  that  the 
strict  discipline  and  steady  work  have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  on  that  c'ass.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  that  prisoners  when  about  to  be  sentenced,  implore  the 
judge  or  magistrate  to  send  them  to  the  penitentiary  rather  than  to  the  Central 
Prison.  They  even  ask  sometimes  to  be  sent  for  three  years  to  the  penitentiary 
rather  than  for  two  years  to  the  Central  Prison.  Mr.  Massie  in  his  evidence  said, 
"  That  is  easily  explained.  I  believe  in  strict  discipline  and  I  hold  to  this  belief. 
When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  I  had  large  sympathies  with  the  prisoners.  I 
thought  I  could  reclaim  every  man  that  entered  there.  I  entered  upon  my  duty 
with  this  feeling,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  to  apply  the  principle  of  punishment. 
I  found  that  I  had  to  treat  them  firmly  but  kindly,  and  tnen  I  laid  down  certain 
strict  rules  of  discipline  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  prisoners  object  to  the  Cen- 
tral Prison.  Another  reason  is  that  I  hold  to  the  views  that  when  a  man  forfeits 
his  liberty  through  bad  conduct,  preying  upon  society  and  is  put  inside  a  prison,  he 
is  subject  to  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  worked  and  if  we  were  to  allow 

fteople  to  send  in  whatever  they  liked  to  the  prisoners,  those  delicacies  and  little 
uxuries  which  so  many  are  fond  of,  the  tendency  would  be  to  destroy  the  disci- 
pline which  we  enforce.  The  proper  position  for  a  prison  to  take  is,  I  think,  to 
make  it  a  deterrent  to  the  commission  of  crime.  I  do  not  think  however,  that 
the  treatment  should  be  unnecessarily  severe  that  you  should  make  the  prisoner 
suffer  to  any  great  extent.  The  diet  is  well  cooked,  but  it  is  not  liberal ;  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  their  system.  We  give  every  man  sufficient  food,  in 
fact  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  work.  The  whole 
secret  of  the  matter  is  that  every  man  must  work.  Hard  labour  is  attached  to 
the  sentence  and  in  all  cases  we  insist  upon  carrying  out  the  sentence.  We  have 
in  view  in  doing  this  the  fact  that  each  man  must  be  supplied  with  a  fair  amount 
of  wholesome  food,  but  beyond  this  we  will  not  go." 

As  far  as  the  commissioners  could  observe  when  they  visited  the  prison,  the 
labour  was  nowhere  excessive.  All  were  busy,  yet  few  seemed  to  work  as  hard 
as  the  free  workman  employed  in  a  factory,  or  at  trenching,  or  in  biick  making. 
As  in  other  penal  institutions  they  were  informed  in  answer  to  their  enquiries, 
that  the  prisoners  do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  wage-earners  must  do  if 
they  would  retain  their  employment. 

Although  the  strict  discipline  creates  such  a  dislike  of  the  Central  Prison 
amongst  the  criminal  class,  it  does  not  deter  all  who  pass  through  it  from  the 
further  commission  of  crime.  Almost  every  gaoler  who  was  questioned  on  the 
subject  stated,  that  of  those  sent  from  his  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison,  some  were 
again  committed  for  offences  similar  to  those  for  which  they  had  been  punished. 
The  returns  do  not  show  how  many  of  those  sent  to  the  prison  in  any  year  were 
committed  for  a  second  or  third  time.  Mr.  Massie  when  asked,  "  Are  the  number 
of  recommitments  decreasing  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the  first  commit- 
ments ? "  answered,  ''  No,  I  do  not  think  they  are,  I  think  the  effect  of  our 
system  is,  to  keep  the  young  out  of  the  ranks  of  confirmed  criminals  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  same  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  old  and  confirmed  criminals." 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  something  more  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals  ?  he  said,  "  We  are  trying  in  an  humble  manner  to 
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reclaim  them  and  we  succeed  in  many  instances.  There  are  many  hundreds  who 
have  passed  through  the  Central  Prison  who  never  return  to  crime.  I  know 
large  numbers  in  the  city  to-day,  who  are  now  holding  responsible  positions  who 
have  served  their  term  in  the  Central  Prison."  Asked  if  there  were  not,  even 
when  the  prison  system  was  worst,  many  who,  having  undergone  punishment,  did 
not  return  to  their  criminal  way  of  life,  he  said,  "  there  were  some  certainly,  but 
not  nearly  the  number  there  are  now." 

In  the  houses  of  correction  or  workhou.se8  of  the  United  States,  no  attempt  has 
yet  been  made,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  to  introduce  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  parole  system,  or  any  system  of  reduction  of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  as  an 
incentive  to  and  reward  for  good  conduct.  In  the  English  local  prisons,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Wines,  "  A  really  great  and  long-needed  reform  has  been  intro- 
<luced  into  the  local  prisons  with  the  new  system — the  progressive  classification 
of  prisoners.  Beginning  with  rigidly  penal  conditions  of  food,  bed,  labour  and 
general  treatment,  the  prisoner  has  to  work  himself  up  gradually  by  good 
behaviour  and  industry  into  higher  stages,  in  which  he  is  subjected  to  a  less 
irksome  regime,  and  meets  with  various  welcome  ameliorations  of  his  condition. 
A  powerful  stimulus  is  thus  afforded  to  good  conduct  and  diligence.  .  .  There  are 
four  stages.  The  prisoner's  merits  are  attested  by  marks.  Eight  marks  is  the 
maximum  number  that  can  be  earned  in  a  day.  The  prisoner  remains  in  the 
first  stage  until  he  has  earned  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  marks,  which  he 
may  do  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  then  he  passes  into  the  second  stage.  By 
earning  the  same  number  of  additional  marks,  he  passes  into  the  third,  and  in 
like  manner  into  the  fourth  ;  so  that  every  prisoner  having  a  sentence  of  more 
than  four  months,  may  reach  the  highest  stage  where  he  will  remain  during  the 
remainder  of  his  term,  unless  degraded  for  misconduct,  or  by  way  of  punishment. 
No  gratuity  can  be  earned  in  the  first  stage  ;  a  shilling  may  be  earned  in  the 
second,  one  and  sixpence  in  the  third,  and  two  shillings  in  the  fourth  for  every 
224  marks.  Divers  other  advantages  are  obtained  at  each  advance  which  are 
highly  valued."  The  mone^  rewards  are  very  small  in  amount,  and  this  has  led 
to  many  protests  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  discharged  prisoners  and  of  aid 
societies. 

Mr.  Tallack,  in  his  work  on  "  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,"  pub- 
lished in  1889,  says :  "  In  the  local  (cellular)  gaols  of  Great  Britain,  four  stages 
may  be  passed  through  in  succession  by  the  longer  sentenced  prisoners,  and  a 
maximum  of  eight  good  marks  per  day  may  be  earned.  In  the  first  stage  the 
prisoner  earns  no  money,  has  the  hardest  labour  and  the  lowest  dietary,  and 
sleeps  at  night  on  a  plank  bed  without  a  mattress  (but  not  without  blankets). 
When  he  has  obtained  224  good  marks  he  may  pass  into  the  second  grade,  where 
he  may  have  a  mattress  five  nights  of  the  week,  with  school  instruction  and 
books.  He  may  earn  one  shilling  during  the  whole  stay,  and  may  have  special 
exercises  on  Sundays. 

"  In  the  third  stage  (reached  after  earning  224  marks  in  the  previous  one) 
the  plank  bed  is  only  enforced  one  night  a  week  ;  one  shilling  and  six  pence  may 
be  earned,  and  certain  minor  privileges.  Another  224  marks  will  bring  the 
prisoner  to  the  highest  or  fourth  stage,  where  the  plank  bed  disappears,  and  two 
shillings  may  be  earned ;  but  in  certain  cases  of  special  good  conduct  a  maximum 
of  two  pounds  may  be  reached.  Increased  privileges  as  to  correspondence,  reading, 
etc.,  are  also  now  permitted.  The  local  gaols  of  Great  Britain  receive  prisoners 
for  periods  ranging  from  one  day  to  two  years  the  maximum." 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  undergoing  sentence  is  much  more  severe  in  many 
respects  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada.     The  desire  to 
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obtain  the  rewards  described  by  Mr.  Tallack,  trifling  though  they  seem,  does  more 
to  maintain  discipline  than  any  system  of  punishments.  It  probably  does  much 
also  to  induce  habits  of  industry,  and  to  create  a  spirit  of  self-reliance. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce 
a  system  of  rewards  as  well  as  of  punishment  in  the  Central  Prison.  Punishment 
alone  has  never  been  found  sufficient  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  or  the  reform- 
ation of  criminals.  "  Hope,"  says  an  eminent  penologist,  "  is  the  master  spring 
of  human  action.  Without  it  even  the  good  can  scarcely  retain  their  goodness  : 
without  it  the  bad  cannot  possibly  regain  their  virtue.  It  must  be  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  the  prisoner  the  first  hour  of  his  incarceration  and  kept  there  as  an 
ever  present  and  living  force.  Hope  is  the  great  inspiration  to  exertion  in  free 
life.  Why  should  it  not  be  made  to  fulfil  the  same  benign  office  in  prison  life  ? 
Can  anything  else  supply  its  place  ?  Hope  is  just  as  truly,  just  as  vitally,  just 
as  essentially  the  root  of  all  right  prison  discipline  as  it  is  of  all  vigorous  and 
successful  effort  in  free  life." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  introduction  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
the  parole  system  in  the  Central  Prison  would  be  impossible,  because  the  number 
of  long  term  prisoners  is  so  small.  This  may  be  matter  of  controversy,  although 
there  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  perfectly  workable  system  of  that  kind  if  it  were  thought  desirable;  but  this 
objection  cannot  be  maintained  against  a  system  modelled  on  the  English.  The 
average  population  of  the  Central  Prison  is  larger  than  that  of  any  one  of  forty- 
five  of  the  English  local  prisons — much  larger  in  many  ca.ses,  and  the  number 
imprisoned  for  six  months  and  upwards  in  those  prisons  is  less  than  a  third  of 
the  whole.  Mr.  Massie  in  his  evidence  said :  "  We  don't  keep  a  record  of  every 
prisoner's  conduct.  We  keep  a  record  of  misconduct  so  far  as  those  who  violate 
the  prison  rules  are  concerned,  but  not  of  those  who  are  well  behaved.  You  will 
understand  this  that  although  under  the  prison  rules  there  is  no  record  kept  there 
are  certain  marks  against  them  and  the  evidence  of'  bad  conduct  in  the  works." 
In  reply  to  various  questions  he  stated  that  there  is  no  system  in  operation  in 
the  prison  by  which  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  may  be  shortened  as  a  reward  for 
good  conduct,  but  that  it  could  be  introduced  with  advantage  for  the  long  term 
prisoners,  of  whom  there  are  not  many.  The  system  of  indeterminate  sentence 
he  thought  could  not  be  applied  to  the  short  time  prisoners,  and  would  not  work 
in  the  prison  as  the  law  stands  now.  He  would  approve  of  a  system  under  which 
some  one  would  have  a  right  to  reward  by  remission  of  part  of  his  senterioe  a 
prisoner  who  behaved  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Warden.  "  Quite  a  few," 
he  said,  "  have  been  pardoned  and  allowed  to  go  out  through  my  recommendation 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice  through  the  Attorney-General,  where  the  persons 
have  been  held  under  a  sentence  very  severe  for  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
committed."  Asked  if  he  believed  in  punishment  as  regards  those  who  fail  to 
perform  a  fair  amount  of  work,  Mr.  Ma.ssie  replied  :  "  I  am  a  Presbyterian  and 
strong  believer  in  the  Paulist  doctrine  that  if  any  would  not  work  neither  should 
he  eat." 

A  number  of  prison  reformers  maintain  that  prisoners  should  neither  be 
punished  nor  rewarded.  All  punishment  they  speak  of  as  revenge.  The  State 
they  say  has  a  right  to  imprison  criminals  for  the  protection  of  society  and  to. 
keep  them  in  prison  until  they  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  a  refor- 
mation as  will  make  it  safe  to  give  them  their  liberty.  Whatever  means  seems 
best  calculated  to  produce  their  reformation  the  State  should,  for  society's  sake, 
employ ;  but  rewards  of  any  kind  they  disapprove  of.  An  Act  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  1889,  known  as  the  Fasset  Act,  provides  that  meritorious 
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prisoners  may  receive  compensation  in  money  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  secretaiy  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  commenting  on  this  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published, 
says :  "  The  allowance  made  to  the  prisoner  is  called  compensation,  but  compen- 
sation for  what  ?  Apparently  compensation  for  g'ood  conduct.  Where  is  the 
free  community  in  which  money  is  earned  as  a  compensation  for  mere  good 
conduct  ?  And  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  a  false  and 
hurtful  idea  to  inculcate  in  the  convict  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  money  for 
simply  conducting  himself  well  ?"  There  are  some  prisons  in  which  credit  is 
given  to  the  convicts  at  certain  fixed  rates  for  all  the  work  they  do  and  they  are 
charged  fair  prices  for  the  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  they  receive,  and 
for  the  cost  of  lodging  and  guarding  them.  The  balance  they  may  authorise 
their  families  to  draw,  or  it  is  invested  for  them  until  their  term  has  expired. 
This  Mr.  Smith  regards  as  the  ideal  system.  The  prisoner,  like  others,  needs 
food,  clothing  and  bed.  "  The  State  is  under  no .  obligation  to  furnish  him  with 
any  of  these  things,"  argues  Mr.  Smith.  "  The  public  owes  no  man  a  living, 
least  of  all  does  the  convicted  criminal,  who  has  defied  the  laws,  have  any  claim 
on  the  charities  of  the  Stai«."  One  thing  only  the  State  ought  to  do,  and  it 
arises  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  "  The  convict  being  deprived  of  his 
liberty  cannot  get  work  to  do  for  himself ;  the  State  ought,  ther^ore,  to  provide 
him  with  work  and  pay  him  proper  wi^es  for  his  labour.  The  State  having 
done  that  has  in  this  regard  discharged  its  full  duty.  And  then,  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner  becomes  that  of  any  free  labourer — he  will  have  to  work  for  his 
.support;  he  will  have  to  pay  out  of  his  wages  for  whatever  he  consumes  and  for 
the  general  expenses  of  his  living ;  and  if,  by  dint  of  economy  and  bard  wor]k, 
he  is  able  to  earn  more  than  he  spends,  grant  him  the  privilege,  within  proper 
limits,  to  accumulate  his  savings  until  his  discharge.  Such  a  fund  will  then  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose  in  tiding  him  over  the  first  trying  period  when  he  is 
adjusting  himself  to  the  changed  condition  of  freedom.  Or,  if  he  has  a  family, 
give  him  the  liberty  to  apply  any  possible  savings  to  their  support.  If  he  is 
sick  or  disabled  the  State  will  provide  for  hirn  on  the  humane  principle  on  which 
it  maintains  hospitals  and  asylums.  B.it  to  the  sturdy  convict  the  relation  of 
the  State  should  be  that  of  employer  to  employ^. 

"  Now  mark  the  natural  effects  of  such  a  system  upon  the  character  of  the 
convict  who  was  at  first  an  idle  vagabond,  living  on  what  he  could  get  by 
depredations  There  is  necessarily  developed  in  him  in  the  first  place  the  habit 
of  industry  and  the  habit  of  self-support  by  his  own  labour.  He  gets  used  to 
earning  money  and  to  saving  money  and  to  doing  both  by  work.  He  acquires 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money  and  of  the  value  of  labour. 
He  becomes  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  labour  is  the  only  legitimate  means  of 
supplying  his  wants  and  of  making  material  progress  in  life.  And  when  he 
leaves  the  prison  he  comes  out  a  competent  and  industrious  workman,  inured  to 
self-support  under  circumstances  so  like  those  in  which  he  now  enters  as  not  to 
suffer  any  radical  shock  from  altered  conditions." 

The  system  thus  strongly  advocated  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  great  extent 
anywhere.  The  system  of  allowing  the  prisoners  a  small  portion  of  their  earn- 
insis,  presumably  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  guarding  them 
and  the  value  of  their  work  has  found  more  favour.  In  some  of  the  Western 
States  a  small  sum  is  allowed  daily  to  strong  and  feeble,  sick  and  well,  skilled  and 
unskilled  alike.  The  amount  is  in  most  cases  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  to 
the  prisoner's  family,  and  the  two  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  making  such  allowance, 
unless  Mr.  Smith's  principle  be  fully  adopted,  are  the  acquisition  of  habits  of 
steady  industry  and  the  strengthening  of  the  family  ties  which  so  often  exercise 
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80  powerful  an  influence  for  good  even  on  the  mast  depraved  and  most  hardened. 
Another  system  is  that  of  setting  the  prisoners  a  task  or  stint  and  placing  to  their 
credit  for  the  use  of  their  families  or  of  themselves  when  they  have  regained 
their  liberty  a  reasonable  price  for  all  the  over  work  they  do;  This  system  Mr. 
Massie  has  adopted  in  the  Central  Prison.  He  said :  "  I  can  say  that  we  have 
introduced  the  system  of  giving  men  task  work.  After  a  man  has  finished  his 
task  we  pay  him  for  whatever  other  work  he  does.  I  find  that  thus  is  a  great 
incentive  to  men  to  do  good  work  in  the  prison." 

The  principle  on  which  payments  for  extra  labour  are  made,  Mr.  Massie 
explained.  Men  employed  in  any  occupation  outside  do  more  work  in  a  day  than 
is  done  by  prisoners.  This  is  partly  because  several  of  the  prisoners  have  not 
received  a  sufficient  training.  The  "  stint "  is  not  regulated  by  what  a  good  work- 
man does  outside  but  by  what  is  considered  a  fair  average  day's  work  for  a 
prisoner.  The  men  working  in  the  brickyard  where  twelve  work  on  a  machine 
get  a  stint  of  nine  thousand  and  the  men  are  paid  for  whatever  they  do  over  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  a  thousand  to  sotue  and  down  to  6{  cents.  Some  of  these 
men  make  as  much  as  S60  from  May  to  October.  A  stint  is  fixed  in  the  broom 
shop  which  a  prisoner  when  he  has  learned  his  work  thoroughly  can  get  through 
nicely  in  seven  hours.  A  stint  is  fixed  as  far  as  passible  in  regard  to  blankets 
and  tweeds.  Where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  account  of  the  over  work  from  20 
to  40  or  50  cents  a  day  is  allowed.  In  the  tailor's  shop  the  men  are  paid  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  their  work.  Asked  how  the  man  who  is  not  a  mechanic 
is  paid,  Mr.  Massie  said,  "  We  regulate  it  by  paying  so  much  to  the  average 
man  and  as  much  to  the  expert,  taking  as  a.  basis  what  the  average  man  can 
do.     Wc  make  no  distinction  as  to  rates." 

How  far  this  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  hope  of  earning  a  remis- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  convict's  sentence  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The 
efiects  of  such  payment  for  extra  work  made  on  equitable  principles  must  be 
good.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  system  of  payment  for  extra  work  should 
not  be  combined  with  a  system  under  which  a  remission  of  part  of  the  sentence 
or  a  liberation  on  parole  could  be  earned  by  good  conduct,  attention  to  work 
«nd  diligence  in  such  literary  studies  as  may  be  prescribed.  No  system  of 
dealing  with  criminals  from  which  the  hope  of  reward  is  absolutely  excluded  can 
be  thoroughly  successful. 

Penitentiaries,  State  Prisons,  Convict  Prisons. 

The  penitentiary,  or  convict  prison,  as  it  now  exists,  is  comparatively 
modern.  When  the  feudal  system  disappeared  and  states  became  consolidated 
the  erection  of  large  prisons  became  necessary,  although  executions  continued 
to  be  numerous,  and  barbarous  punishments — the  cutting  oflT  of  the  right  hand  or 
right  foot,  branding  and  scourging — were  freely  used  for  the  prompt  repression  of 
misdemeanours  which  now  would  scarcely  be  regarded  as  serious,  and  the  pillory 
was  in  every-day  use  for  the  punishment  of  petty  ofiences.  The  governments  of 
continental  Europe  found  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  criminals  whom  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  either  to  put  to  death  or  to  set  free.  England  sought  relief 
from  this  difficulty  by  sending  a  large  number  of  criminals  to  the  West  Indian  and 
North  American  plantations,  where  they  were  disposed  of  to  the  planters  on  terms 
which  made  them  virtually  slaves  for  the  period  of  their  service.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  colonies  refused  to  receive  any  more  of  the  convicts 
and  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  their  safe-keeping  and  proper 
management.  The  labours  of  John  Howard  had  begun  about  that  time  to  pro- 
duce some  effect.     He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  transportation  system,  but  his 
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■opposition  would  have  proved  unavailing  if  the  colonies  had  not  insisted  on  its 
-discontinuance  or  the  experiment  at  Sierra  Leone  had  not  proved  a  failure.     An 
Act,  19  George  III.,  c.  74,  which,  it  is  said  Howard  assisted  in  framing,  after 
stating  that  "  the  punishment  of  felons  and  other  offenders  by  transportation  to 
His  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  was  attended  with  many 
■difficulties,"  provided  for  the  erection  of  '  two  plain,  strong  and  substantial  edifices 
or  houses,  which  shall  be  called  the  penitentiary  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing and  confining  in  hard  labour  in  one  of  the  said  houses  such  male  convicts 
and  in  the  other  such  female  convicts    .     .    as  shall  be  ordered  to  imprisonment 
«nd  hard  labour."     The  especial  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  these  peniten- 
tiaries is  stated  in  the  5th  section,  which  says  that  "  if  many  offenders  convicted  of 
crime  for  which  transportation  hath   usually  been   inflicted  were   ordered  to 
solitary  imprisonment,  accompanied  by  well   regulated   labour  and  religious 
instruction,  it  might  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  not  only  of  deterring  others 
from  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  but  also  of  reforming  the  individuals  and 
inuring  them  to  habits  of  industry."    The  idea  of  providing  a  cell  for  each 
prisoner,  which  Is  probably  all  that  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  this  Act,  was 
at  that  time  new  in  England,  as  was  indeed  the  idea  of  reforming  criminals  or 
suppressing  crime  by  any  other  than  deterrent  methods ;  nor  did  these  ideas  obtain 
to  any  great  extent,  in  other  European  countries.    The  prison  of  San  Michele,  at 
Borne,  built  in  1703,  fur  Pope  Clement  XI,  was  probably  the  first  constructed  on 
that  principle.     Fontana,  the  architect  of  this  prison,  it  is  alleged  first  introduced 
the  wings,  radiating  from  a  centre,  with  tiers  of  cells  fronting  on  corridors,  which 
memy  believe  to  be  of  American  origin.  In  this  prison  also,  as  Mr.  Tallack  says,  tho 
necessity  of  combining  the  moral  with  the  deterrent  conditions  of  separation  was 
permanently  recorded  in  the  motto  conspicuously  inscribed  over  the  prison : 
"  Parvbw,  eat  coercere  improboa  wsi  proboa  effixnaa  diacvplina."    (It  is  of  little  use 
to  restrain   the  wicked  by  punishment  unless  you   make  them   virtuous  by 
discipline).     Howard  visited  this  prison  and  it  is  said,  greatly  admired  the  motto 
in  which  his  own  views  were  expressed.    M.  Corbeer,  appointed  a  commissioner 
by  the  French  government  in  1839,  to  report  upon  prisons,  declares  that  the 
correctional  system  is  not  American,  but  has  existed  from  comparatively  early 
times.     A  prison  after  the  model  of  St.  Michele,  was  built  at  Milan,  and  another 
long  after  at  Ghent.  From  these  probably  Howard  adopted  the  system  of  prison  con- 
struction which  he  recommended  to  some'f  riends  in  Gloucestershire  where  t.he  first 
prison  built  on  this  plan  in  England  was  actually  erected.   When  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton 
visited  the  prison  at  Ghent  in  1817  it  had  probably  undergone  very  little  change. 
He  tells  us  that  the  prisonera'  bedswere  in  small  recesses  from  a  galleryopening  from 
the  court.     Each  had  a  separate  cell.     The  major  part  of  prisoners  of  the  same  class 
worked  together  in  rooms  176  feet  long  and  26  broad.     They  wove  calico,  damask 
and  sacking  cloth,  and  there  were  shops  for  carpenters,  sawyers,  blacksmiths  and 
other  mechanics.    The  manufactory  was  under  a  contractor  who  furnished  the 
prisoners  with  their  food — twenty-six  ounces  of  bread  and  two  quarts  of  Boup 
daily  for  each.    The  utmost  care  and  regularity  were  preserved,  and  no  prisoner 
was  allowed  to  speak.    The  prisoners  received  the  whole  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings every  week  and  purchased  at  shops  in  the  gaol  what  they  required.     They 
were  cheerful  and  well  behaved.     Mr.  Buxton  did  not  see  a  fetter  or  chain  in  the 
whole  prison.     Corporal  punishment,  once  inflicted,  was  dispensed  with,  having 
been  found  unnecessary ;  privation  of  work  it  was  .said  was  penalty  sufficient  to 
keep  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  orderly  and  attentive  to  the  rules,  and  if  one 
was  occasionally  received  of  an  unusually  turbulent  and  ungovernable  disposition 
a  week's  solitary  confinement  invariably  reduced  him  to  obedience.     "There  was," 
says  Mr.  Bnxton,  "  a  degree  of  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  an  air  of  cheerful* 
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ness  in  their  countenances  ;  in  short,  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  respectability 
which  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  system.  I  had  lately 
visited  the  principal  prisons  of  our  metropolis  and  I  can  convey  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  contrast  The  most  boisterous  tempest  is  not  more  distinct  from 
the  serenity  of  a  summer's  evening ;  the  wildest  beast  of  prey  is  not  more  differ- 
ent from  our  domesticated  animals  than  is  the  noise,  contention,  licentiousness 
and  tumult  of  Newgate  from  the  quietness,  industry  and  regularity  of  the  Maison 
de  Force."    This  was  43  years  after  Mr.  Howard's  tiret  visit  to  this  prison. 

The  Act  referred  to  and  other  Acts  subsequently  passed  did  not  produce 
the  effects  that  were  expected.  In  May,  1787,  seven  vessels  having  890  convicts 
on  board  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Botany  Bay,  N.S.W.  The  English  Govern- 
ment preferred  the  transportation  system  for  disposing  of  convicts  to  any  other. 
Other  convict  settlements  were  afterwards  established.  The  horrors  of  that 
system,  although  much  that  was  dreadful  reached  the  public  ear  were  not  fully 
exposed  until  1837,  when  appalling  revelations  were  made  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  moved  for  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth.  Even  then  although  a  Bill  passed 
providing  for  the  erection  of  penitentiaries,  it  was  also  provided  that  they  should 
be  erected  in  Australia.  It  was  not  until  18o4i  that  an  end  was  put  to  this 
system,  the  Australian  colonies  with  one  exception  having  refused  to  allow  con- 
victs to  land  on  their  shores,  and  the  colonies  of  South  Africa  having  shown 
an  equal  determination  toexclude  such  undesirable  immigrants.  Some  convicts 
were  sent  to  Bermuda  as  late  as  1869,  and  some  to  Western  Australia  as  late  as 
1867.  A  few  were  sent  to  Gibraltar  until  1874,  and  then  transportation  wholly 
ceased.  In  1874  England  had  eleven  convict  prisons  for  men  and  three  for 
women.  There  is  now  only  one  in  Scotland,  that  at  Peterhead.  There  are  four 
in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  or  Crofton  convict  system  many  regard  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
system  by  means  of  which  Captain  Maconochie  wrought  such  wonders  in  Nor- 
folk Island.  A  similar  system  was  in  operation  in  Bavaria  for  some  time 
before  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  perhaps  following  those  examples,  framed  his  system. 
Although  the  laws  relating  to  convict  prisons  were  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  modes  of  administration  and  the  results  differed 
widely.  It  would  be  beyond  the  line  of  our  duties  to  describe  those  systems  in 
detail.  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  in  her  work  "Our  Convicts,"  published  in  1864, 
gives  a  full  and  interesting  description  of  the  Irish  system  which  she  regarded 
as  greatly  superior  to  the  English.  Dr.  Wines  in  his  great  work  also  gives  a 
descriptionof  the  Irish  system  which  notwithstanding  the  defects  which  he  points 
out  he  greatly  admired.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  Irish  was  a  progres^iive 
system  under  which  a  prisoner  may  continue  to  earn  good  marks  and  many 
importjint  advantages  from  the  day  he  entered  prison  to  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge. Under  both  systems  the  prisoners  underwent  solitary  confinement  for 
nine  months.  For  the  first  three  months  they  were  completely  secluded.  They 
were  fed  on  a  bare  sufficiency  of  the  coarsest  food  and  compelled  to  do  some 
labour,  such  as  moving  shot  or  working  on  a  treadmill  that  was  wholly  unpro- 
ductive or  nearly  so.  For  the  next  three  months  they  got  better  food,  and  for 
the  last  three  months  they  got  work  they  liked  better,  were  allowed  to  sit  with 
the  cell  doors  open,  and  treated  more  kindly  in  many  ways.  During  these  nine 
months  they  received  careful  religious  and  literary  instruction.  This  is  the 
system  still.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  that  punishment  should  attend 
crime  and  that  the  punishment  should  be  most  severe  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
convict's  term,  that  he  may  thus  be  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  heinousness  of 
his  crime.   The  solitary  confinement,  serves,  it  is  thought,  not  only  as  a  punishment 
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but  aa  a  means  of  reformation,  the  prisoner  being  thus  compelled  to  reflect  and  to 
commune  with  himself.  The  religious  and  literary  instruction  it  is  supposed  con- 
tribute to  his  reformation,  and  he  is  thus  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  a  gang 
of  labodl'ers  without  incurring  much  danger  from  the  association.  We  ha>re 
been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  any  large  number  of  the  convicts  ate  morally 
improved  by  this  nine  months  solitary  confinement.  The  continuance  of  the 
system  seems  to  prove  that  the  prison  authorities  believe  it  to  be  of  some  use. 
Michael  Oavitt's  description  of  his  fellow  convicts,  in  his  "  Leaves  from  a  Prison 
Diary,"  gives  the  impression  that  the  great  majority  of  the  convicts  are  quite  as 
bad  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months,  and  quite  as  bad  at  the  end  of  their  term  as 
on  the  first  day  of  their  imprisonment.  Under  the  Irish  system  the  convict 
could  from  the  very  lirst  earn  by  good  conduct,  and  attention  to  work  and  to 
study,  good  marks  and  badges,  and  all  the  accompanying  advantages.  It  was  of 
advantage  to  the  convict  who  was  sent  to  Spike  Island  or  any  of  the  other 
convict  establishments  that  he  had  a  badge.  The  remission  of  his  sentence  per- 
mitted by  law  the  convict  could  thus  earn,  and  the  small  amount  of  money  paid 
to  those  in  the  higher  grades:  and  he  could  secure  his  earlier  removal  to  what 
was  called  the  Intermediate  Prison  at  Lusk,  where  heenjoyed comparative  freedom, 
was  well  fed,  was  paid  half  a  crown  a  week,  and  was  prepared  to  take  a  place 
amoni^st  free  men.  There  was  alsd  an  intermediate  pri.sou  for  females,  under  the 
charge  of  a  religious  community  which  was  very  successful.  The  Crofton  system 
won  the  admiration  of  penologistsevery  where,  and  wasmade  the  basis  of  theprisoa 
system  of  many  other  countries.  After  the  convicts  were  discharge  1  on  ticket- 
of-leave,  a  careful  but  helpful  supervision  of  them  was  maintained.  In  England 
under  the  management  of  Col.  Jebb  and  his  associates,  the  convict  was  dis- 
charged on  ticket-of -leave,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Miss  Carpenter  states 
that  the  guards  were  afraid  of  the  more  desperate  convicts,  and  reported  their 
conduct  "good"  when  they  should  have  reported  it "  bad."  When  the  convicts  were 
let  loose  there  was  no  surveillance  of  them,  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  conditions 
of  the  ticket- of-Ieave,  and  for  some  years  all  England  was  in  constant  dread  of 
the  ticket-of -leave  man.  A  work,  "Prison  characters  drawn  from  life  by  a 
Prison  Matron,"  which  created  a  great  sensation  when  published  in  1866,  shows 
that  the  Singlish  system  worked  quite  as  badly  amongst  the  female  convicts. 

The  Irish  system  has  undergone  many  changes.  The  number  of  convicts  is 
now  small  The  works  on  the  fortifications  in  Cork  harbour  and  elsewhere 
have  ceased.  The  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk,  when  the  number  of  convicts, 
awaiting  their  discharge  there,  dwindled  to  twenty-five  was  closed.  Mr.  Tallack 
says  that  the  system  was  a  failure,  but  in  describing  the  English  system  as  it 
now  is,  it  shows  not  that  the  Irish  system  has  been  a  failure,  but  that  the  English 
system  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  principles  of  prison  management  long  regarded  as  distinctively  Irish. 

"  In  the  British  convict  prisons  for  long  terms,  the  inmates  have  the  oppor- 
tunity aflforded  them  of  gradually  obtaining  for  themselves  by  means  of  good 
behaviour  and  industty,  a  remission  of  their  original  sentences  to  the  extent  of 
«bout  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  men  and  one-third  for  women.  Thus  a  man 
sentenced  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment  can  earn  his  liberation  in  nine  years 
{but  under  police  supervision  for  the  remaining  three),  whilst  a  female  convict 
ruay  liberate  herself  in  eight  years  with  the  same  original  sentence. 

"  In  addition  to  this  ultimate  reward,  the  convicts  may  earn  a  succession  of 
more  immediate  privileges  and  ameliorations  of  their  condition  by  working 
themselves  out  of  the  lower  or  more  penal  graces  into  the  higher  ones.  The 
£rst  year  of  penal  servitude  forms  a  probation  period  of  which  about  nine 
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months  are  spent  in  cellular  confinement.  If  during  this  year  72U  good  niarks- 
have  been  earned,  the  third  class  in  associated  labour  is  entered.  The  convict 
remains  in  this  for,  at  least,  one  year.  But  when  he  has  earned  2,920  marks  he 
may  pass  up  into  the  second  class  for  a  third  year.  Another  2,920  mtfrks  will 
bring  him.into  the  first  or  highest  class  in  which  there  is  &  further  sab-claaa 
ranked  as  special,  which  carries  a  slight  extra  remission  of  one  week  of  the 
original  sentence. 

"Eight  good  marks  per  day  are  the  maximum  attainable.  In  the  third 
class,  convicts  may  earn  one  shilling  a  month  with  permission  to  receive  one 
visit  from  their  friends  each  half  year.  In  the  second  class,one  shilling  and  six 
pence  per  month  may  be  earned,  with  the  substitution  of  tea  for  gruel,  longer 
exercise  on  Sundays  and  increased  privileges  of  visits  and  correspondence.  In 
the  first  class  extended  advantages  of  the  latter  kind,  with  a  further  improvement 
in  dietary,  more  exercise  on  Sundays  and  a  half  a  crown  a  month  may  be  earned. 
There  has  recently  been  instituted  a  special  "  Star  "  class,  consisting  exclusively  of 
convicts  not  previously  sent  to  penal  servitude.  These  enjoy  some  particular 
privileges  and  they  carry  a  red  star  on  their  dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  prisoners. 

"  Convicts  must  in  general  have  learned  to  read  and  write  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  highest  class.  Different  dresses  are  worn  in  the  respective 
classes.  The  adoption  of  this  '  progressive  system,'  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
led  to  a  large  diminution  of  punishment  in  those  prisons.  And  this  is  a  chief 
merit  of  the  plan,  namely,  its  aid  to  the  officers  and  to  discipline.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  it  affords  little  test  of  either  the  character  or 
the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  fact,  the  greatest  hypocrites  and  the  most 
cunning,  habitual  rogues,  may  most  easily  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
Meverthejess,  and  in  spite  of  this  it  is  of  great  value.  But  the  appendage  of 
supervision  is  also  very  essential." 

When  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  custody  and  care  of  all  the 
British  convicts  in  Great  Britain,  the  English  Government  sent  commissioners 
to  the  United  States  to  observe  the  working  of  the  penitentiary  or  State  prison 
system  in  that  country  and  report.  American  ideas  were  not  adopteS  to  any 
great  extent.  The  original  act  establishing  Penitentiaries  in  England  provided 
that  the  convicts  should  be  kept  separate  at  night,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  day,  and  that  they  should  net  be  allowed  to  hold  communication  even 
when  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  work  in  the  same  room  or  shop.  The 
solitary  confinement  of  convicts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  their  penal  ser- 
vitude can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  of  that  system  of  complete 
separation  which  those  commissioners  found  in  operation  in  some  of  the  American 
prisons,  and  which  is  still  in  operation  in  less  vigorous  form  in  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  prison.  In  American  prisons  generally,  solitary  confinement  was 
used  only  as  a  punishment  for  insuburdination  or  violation  of  the  prison  rules. 
The  ticket-of -leave  system,  or  the  system  of  conditional  liberation,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  was  first  tried  in  the  Australian  convict  settlements,  and  having 
been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  there,  it  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  when 
transportation  could  not  be  continued.  It  was  really  little  more  than  a  shortening 
of  the  term  of  the  convict's  sentence,  until  Crofton,  in  his  administration  of  th« 
Irish  prisons,  showed  how  much  more  may  be  gained  by  requiring  the  convicts 
actually  to  earn  such  remission  of  part  of  their  sentence,  as  was  allowed  by  the 
law,  and  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  ticket-of-leave.  This  system  in  its  improved 
form  was  adopted  in  1862  by  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg ;  in  the  Canton  of  Sargovi*,  in  Switzerland,  in  1868 ;  in  Servia  in  I>i69  ; 
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in  the  German  Einpire  in  1871 ;  in  other  Swiss  Cantons  and  in  Denmark  in  1873 ; 
in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  and  in  Croatia  in  1875  ;  in  the  Canton  of  Unterwalden 
in  1878  ;  in  the  Netherlands  in  1881,  and  in  France  in  1885.  "  Even  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  has  embodied  it  in  the  code  of  1882."  The  parole  system  now  in 
operation  in  so  many  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  United 
States  is  but  a  development  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  which  may  be^. 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  parole  system  now  canied  much  further- 
in  some  of  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  than  it  has  yet  been  car- 
ried in  England.  In  the  British  prisons  the  convicts  to  increase  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  are  for  some  months  employed  in  work  almost  or 
entirely  unproductive,  such  as  that  of  the  treadmill  or  the  moving  of  heavy 
shot.  The  managers  of  all  the  penal  institutijns  of  the  United  States  agree  that 
while  labour  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  means  of  reformation,  unproductive 
labour  has  a  most  injurious  moral  effect  on  prisoners  and  it  is  never  re«>orted  to 
in  these  institutions  unless  for  purposes  of  instru«tion.  In  the  English  prisons 
the  diet  table,  framed  so  that  the  average  man  may  receive  a  bare  sufBciency  of 
coarse  food,  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  consequence  is  that  some  suffer  con- 
stantly from  the  pangs  of  hunger.  In  many,  perhaps  in  all  of  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States,  although  there  is  a  diet  table,  every  prisoner  receives  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  and  in  some,  care  is  taken  to  supply  vegetables  in  season.  Some 
wardens  say,  that  unless  the  prisoners  get  enough  to  eat,  they  cannot  work. 
Others  contend  that  by  being  careful  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  served,  they  do  much  to  strengthen  whatever  self-respect 
and  human  feeling  the  prisoner  retains.  Some,  for  this  reason,  allow  the  friends 
of  prisoners  to  give  them  delicacies  and  furniture  and  ornaments  for  their  cells. 
In  most  cases  the  prisoners  receive  a  liberal  allowance  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Brush, 
warden  of  the  Sing-Sing  New  York  State  prison,  says  :  "  There  are  many  ways 
of  assisting  to  maintain  discipline  in  a  prison.  I  do  not  mean  so  much  disci- 
pline that  simply  keeps  order,  but  the  discipline  that  makes  character  and  helps 
the  man  after  he  leaves  prison.  Amongst  the  greatest  of  these  are  privileges, 
which  are  given  to  the  prisoners,  such  as  writing  to  and  receiving  letters  from 
their  friends,  receiving  visits  from  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  and 
receiving  luxuries  occasionally  from  their  friends  outside.  By  these  privileges 
you  keep  up  and  improve  what  is  best  in  them.  By  depriving  them  of  such 
privileges,  you  harden  them  and  make  them  careless  as  to  their  conduct  and 
indifferent  as  to  their  future.  When  they  are  once  assured  of  those  privileges 
and  have  enjoyed  them,  the  deprivation  of  them  temporarily  will  do  much  iit 
keeping  the  unruly  in  order."  Others,  however,  contend  that  much  harm  is 
done  by  allowing  prisoners  who  have  wealthy  friends  to  receive  luxuries. 

Literary  instruction  is  carefully  attended  to  in  several  of  the  American 
prisons.  In  English  prisons  literary  instruction  is  given  during  the  nine  months  of 
solitary  confinement.  In  the  American  prisons  it  contiuues  during  the  whole  period 
of  imprisonment  or  until  the  prisoner  has  acquired  a  fair  common  school  education. 
In  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  in  whi<.-h,  &s  the  wa)  den  informed  the  com- 
missionecs,  there  were  at  the  time  of  their  visit  only  18  prisoners  who  did  not 
know  how  to  read  and  write  when  committed,  school  is  taught  from  6.30  to  7.60 
p.m..  on  five  nights  of  the  week  and  is  attended  by  104  men.  This  school 
oosts  S2,000  a  year  and  an  increase  of  the  appropriation  to  $3,000  was  asked. 
The  library  contains  some  9,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  issued  during 
the  year  was  23,031 .  School  books  are  taken  by  349  who  do  not  attend  the  8cho«M 
and  of  these  eighty-two  volumes  are  German,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,Latin,  Greek 
and  Swedish  text- books.  The  superintendent  of  the  State  prisons  of  New  Yoik 
in  his  report  for  1889  states  that  "  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  instruction 
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stall  be  given  in  the  useful  branches  of  an  English  education  to  such  prisoners 
as  may  require  it  and  be  benefited  by  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  prison  wardens 
*nd  chaplains  is  fully  met."     Similar  reports  are  made  as  to  the  work  of  this 
«oharacter  done  in  the  Joliet,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  other  State  prisons. 

The  system  in  actual  operation  in  all  but  some  Southern  States  is  that  known 
in  the  Northern  Suites  as  the  Auburn  system,  the  principal  features  of  which  are, 
separate  cells  by  night  and  associated  labour  by  day.  Mr.  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
•secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  board  of  corrections  and  charities  in  a  pamph- 
let published  in  1890  says :  "  When  it  is  combined  with  a  suitable  labour 
system,  that  is  a  system  of  productive  labour  such  as  will  train  men  to  earn 
their  way  outside,  it  affords  opportunity  for  reformation,  though  the  system  ha^s 
little  reformatory  power  in  itself.  In  most  cases  the  system  has  been  supplemented 
by  good  time  laws,  under  which  prisoners  earn  a  reduction  of  their  sentence  by 
good  conduct  and  in  some  states  prisoners  are  allowed  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
on  condition  of  good  conduct.  These  laws  promote  good  discipline  but  do  not 
ensure  reformation.  The  worst  men  often  make  the  best  convicts,  earn  all  of 
their  good  time  and  go  straight  back  into  crime.  Many  go  out  of  our  state 
prisons  reformed  men  but  their  reformation  is  not  generally  due  to  anything 
inherent  in  the  system.  The  reformation  of  state  prison  convicts  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  personality  of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  A  warden  who  cares 
nothing  about  his  men,  a  tyrannical,  heartless  deputy-warden,  or  a  perfunctorj' 
chaplain  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  every  renovating  influence. 

"  In  some  state  prisons  as  in  Ohio,  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  parole 
«ystem  has  been  introduced  with  a  system  of  marks  and  grades.  The  results  have 
been  very  encouraging.  The  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York  have  gone  into 
effect  within  the  past  two  years  and  are  not  yet  fairly  in  operation.  The  Ohio 
taw  has  been  in  operation  since  1885.  The  convicts  are  divided  in  three  grades 
as  at  the  Elmira  reformatory  and  are  marked  on  their  conduct,  their  labour  and 
on  school  or  normal  progress,  and  those  who  have  not  previously  been  convicted 
of  any  felony  may  be  discharged  on  expiration  of  the  minimum  sentence  provided 
.by  law  for  their  offence  subject  to  a  return  without  trial  if  their  parole  is  violated. 
Under  the  opei-ation  of  this  law  it  is  claimed  that  the  morale  of  the  prison  has 
greatly  improved  and  the  population  has  diminished.  About  600  prisoners  have 
been  paroled  and  the  board  of  managers  report  the  most  encouraging  results  in 
the  way  of  reformation." 

The  good  time  law  of  Ohio  provides  that "  from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  each 
<x>nvict  sentenced  for  a  definite  term  other  than  life,  shall  be  entitled  to  diminish 
the  period  of  his  sentence  as  follows : — For  each  month,  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  his  arrival  at  the  penitentiary,  during  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a 
-violation  of  discipline,  or  of  anv  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  has  laboured  with 
diligence  and  fidelity,  he  shall  l>e  allowed  a  deduction  of  five  days  from  the  period 
■oi  his  sentence."  If  he  continue  to  conduct  himself  in  the  same  manner  he  is 
«ntitled  to  seven  days'  deduction  for  each  month  in  the  second,  year,  to  nine  days' 
deduction  for  each  month  in  the  third  year,  and  of  ten  days'  deduction  in  each 
year  after  the  third.  For  breach  of  rules  or  discipline,  or  for  misconduct,  he  may 
forfeit  "  a  portion  or  all  of  his  time  previously  gained." 

The  Ohio  law  relating  to  parole  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  prison, 
provides  that  the  Board  of  .Managers  of  the  prison  "  shall  have  power  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  any  prisoner  *  *  under  a  sentence  other 
than  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  who  may  have  served  the  minimum 
term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  who  has  not 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution, 
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be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  enclosures,  but  to  re- 
main while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  uader  the  control  of  the  board,  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  the  said  institution." 
Powers  to  carry  out  their  regulations  are  given  to  the  Board  by  the  same  section. 
One  of  the  rules  is  that  "  no  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole  who  has  not  been 
-in  the  first  grade  continuously  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  months."  7\nother 
rule  is  that  "  no  person  shall  be  released  on  parole  until  satisfactory  evidence  is 
furnished  to  the  board  of  managers  in  writing  that  employment  has  been  secured* 
for  such  prisoner,  from  some  responsible  person,  certified  to  be  such  by  the 
auditors  of  the  county  where  such  person  resides." 

When  the  commissioners  visited  Ohio,  they  found  that  there  was  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  parole  system  in  the  Columbus 
penitentiary;  but  those  who  thought  it  did  not  work  well  attributed  its  failure  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  administered.  It  did  seem  very  improbable  that 
the  warden  'could  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  prisoners  or 
ascertain  whether  a  reformation  had  really  been  effected  in  any  case,  where  nearly 
1,600  men  were  busily  engaged  in  workshops  extending,  it  was  said,  over  fifteen 
acres  of  ground.  And  it  was  said  that  the  Board  uf  managera  when  considering 
an  application  for  a  prisoner's  dischai^e  on  parole  are  often  influenced  by  repre- 
sentations made  from  without. 

The  Board  of  managers  of  the  state  prison  themselves  say  in  their  report  for 
1889  .— 

"  The  Board  again  desires  tu  re-afiirm  its  entire  confidence  in  the  parole  law 
as  a  wise,  humane  and  equitable  enactment,  full  of  encouragement  and  blessings 
to  the  prisoner  whose  reputation  and  good  conduct  merit  recognition  and  assist- 
ance to  regain  his  good  name  and  position  in  society.  The  appreciation  of  those 
who  have  received  its  benefits,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  kept  their 
pledge  of  honour  is  best  shown  in  the  fact  that  of  the  535  prisoners  paroled  since 
the  law  went  into  operation  in  1885,  but  forty  have  been  returned  for  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  imposed."  They  quote  approvingly  the  statement  made  by 
one  of  the  Board  that  "  although  under  the  laws  and  rules  the  Board  have  been 
at  work  for  almost  four  years,  not  a  line  of  either  law  or  rule  has  been  changed 
and  we  have  no  change  whatever  to  suggest,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  alteration 
or  addition  that  would  be  of  benefit  either  to  the  state  or  to  the  convict." 

The  Act  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1889,  known  as  the  Fassett 
Act,  provides  (section  74)  that  when  any  male  person  over  sixteeu  years  of  age 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  punishablebyimprisonment  in  a  state  prison  the  court 
may  pronounce  upon  such  convict  "  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  imprisonment 
in  a  state  prison  for  a  term  with  minimum  and  maximum  limits  only  specified 
without  fixing  a  definite  term  of  sentence  within  such  limits."  The  maximum 
term  is  to  be  the  longest  and  the  minimum  term  the  shortest  for  which  such 
offender  might  have  been  sentenced.  Section  75  provides  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  state  prisons,  the  agent  and  warden,  the  chaplain,  physician  and 
principal  keeper  of  each  prison  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  ea^h 
prison.  Section  76  provides  that  this  board  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  and  at 
each  meeting  every  prisoner  confined  in  said  prison  on  an  indeterminate  sentence 
whose  minimum  term  of  sentence  has  expired  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  such  board  and  apply  for  his  release  upon  |)arole  or  for  an  absolute 
discharge,  and  the  board  is  prohibited  from  entertaining  any  other  form  of  appli- 
cation or  petition  for  the  release  upon  parole  or  absolute   discharge  of  any 
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prisoner.  Section  77  provides  that  the  superintendent  shall  cause  to  be  kept  in 
each  prison  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  each  prisoner  therein  confined  upon  an 
indeterminate  sentence,  which  record  shall  include  a  biographical  sketch  covering 
Buch  items  as  may  indicate  the  causes  of  the  criminal  character  or  conduct  (3 
the  jirisoner  and  also  a  record  of  the  demeanour,  education  and  labour  of  the 
prisoner  while  confined  in  such  prison.  When  a  prison.er  is  transferred  a  copy  of 
this  record  shall  be  transmitted  with  him.  Section  78  provides  that  the  board,  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  prisoner  applying  for  discharge  will 
live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violatin^^  the  law,  may  authorize  his  release 
upon  parole  on  the  usual  coaditions.  If  he  violates  those  conditions  he  may  be 
arrested  and  taken  back  to  prison  on  warrant  issued  by  the  board  or  any  one  of  its 
members  and  be  held  for  such  part  of  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  as 
remained  unexpired  when  he  was  released  on  parole.  Tiiis  goes  much  farther  than 
the  English  ticket-of-leave  system  under  which  a  convict  is  sentenced  for  a  definite 
term  and  can  earn  only  a  limited  remis.sion  of  that  sentence. 

Mr.  Hart  tells  us  that,  "  In  the  state  prison  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  a  very 
important  and  useful  experiment  is  in  progress.  .  .  There  has  been  no  special 
legislation,  except  a  law  requiring  that  all  of  the  convicts  be  sent  to  school ;  but 
the  modifications  in  the  system  have  been  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  under  existing  laws.  Warden  Hatch,  who  was  formerly  a 
prison  contractor,  holds  the  view  that  prison  discipline  lias  but  one  legitimate 
object,  namely,  the  protection  of  society  ;  and  that  the  most  efiective  way  to  pro- 
tect society  is  to  reform  the  prisoner.  He  holds  that  any  means  which  have 
proved  efficient  to  reform  men  outside  are  legitimate  in  prison."  To  this  end,  a 
mark  system  has  been  introduced,  and  every  man  is  marked  on  a  scale  of  ten  on 
his  studies  and  his  conduct,  which  includes  his  efficiency  in  work.  Every  man 
who  earns  seven  in  studies  and  nine  in  conduct,  enjoys  certain  privileges  amongst 
which  are  the  following :  he  substitutes  a  grey  suit  for  stripes  at  the  end  of  his 
first  three  months  (this  privilege  is  highly  valued),  he  has  the  privilege  of  news- 
papers, letters,  a  weekly  literary  society,  religious  meetings  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  liberty  in  the  prison  yard  two  aftemooim  in  the  week. 
Men  who  fail  to  earn  these  marks,  and  men  who  break  the  rules  are  deprived  of 
these  privileges.  Those  who  join  the  literary  societies  must  pledge  themselves  to 
use  their  influence  in  favor  of  good  discipline  and  good  morals.  The  religious 
work  of  the  prison  is  carried  on  by  a  chaplain  and  assistant  chaplain,  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  this  work,  and  a  Catholic  chaplain  who  officiates  regularly.  .  . 
The  prison  officers  asset  t  that  no  special  favours  are  shown  to  convicts  who  interest 
themselves  in  religious  matters.  .  .  The  visible  results  are  better  work — several 
of  the  contractor's  foremen  testify  that  the  men  work  better  than  formerly —  .  . 
better  order  and  an  intellectual  improvement.  .  .  There  were  few  dull,  morose, 
©r  dogged  countenances." 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  do  American  systems  differ  from  the  Er^lish  more  than 
in  the  extent  of  the  discretionary  powers  given  to  the  warden  or  chief  officer.  In 
Great  Britain  the  discretionary  power  of  the  superintendent  is  very  limited  ■  in 
the  United  States  the  warden  manages  the  prison,  its  inmates,  and  its  affairs 
pretty  much>as  he  pleases.  Usually  there  is  a  board  which  is  supposed  to  control 
him,  but  which  in  most  cases  is  willing  to  authorize  what  he  proposes,  and  to  ap- 
prove of  what  he  does.  Because  of  this  freedom  of  action,  and  the  diversity  of 
management  arisins  from  it,  a  great  many  systems  or  modifications  of  systems, 
all  more  or  less  experimental  are  on  trial,  and  it  may  be  possible  after  a  time  to 
determine  what  is  best. 
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Refobmatories  fob  Men. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
eonvict  or  state  prisons  or  penitentiaries  become  roformed  even  to  the  extent  of 
avoiding  the  commission  of  what  is  technically  called  crime.  The  estimates  in 
which  the  managers  of  such  institutions  sometimes  indulge,  vary  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  and  some  estimates  are  even  higher.  But  all  agree  that 
the  reformation  of  recidivists  and  habitual  criminals  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
that  comparatively  few  of  that  class  ever  do  reform.  Indeed,  some  go  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  the  man  who  has  been  imprisoned  several  times  is  by  nature  so 
prone  to  crime  that  he  cannot  resist  his  evil  inclinations,  and  that  his  reformation 
is,  therefore,  impossible.  Deterrent  and  reformatory  influences  have  most  effect 
on  those  imprisoned  for  the  first  time,  especially  those  who  have  not  led  a  long 
career  of  vice  and  crime,  but  have  been  arrested  for  their  first  or  second  offence. 
k  long  and  painful  experience  has  also  proved  that  of  those  imprisoned  for  the 
first  time,  many  become  thoroughly  depraved",  because  iu  prison  they  are  forced 
into  association  with  old  offenders  whose  every  deed,  and  word,  and  thought  is 
ciiminal.  ' 

A  royal  commission  appointed,  in  1878,  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
penal  servitude  Acts  in  Great  Britain,  made  several  valuable  recommendations, 
the  most  impo'rtant  of  which  was  : 

"  That  in  order  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  less  hardened  convicts  by 
old  and  habitual  offenders,  a  separate  class  should  be  formed  of  convicts  against 
whom  no  previous  conviction  of  any  kind  is  known  to  have  been  recorded." 

This  recommendation  was  acted  upon  immediately.  The  report  of  the 
directors  of  convict  prisons,  for  1880-1,  states  that  "  these  prisoners  being  selected 
after  careful  enquiries  .  .  .  were  first  sent  to  Millbank  to  accumulate  uutil  the 
numbers  were  sufficient  to  occupy  a  separate  block  of  one  of  the  public  works 
prisons.  .  .  And  in  November  last  204  of  these  prisoners  were  transferred  to 
Chatham  prison,  where  they  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
victs." The  directors  wisely  concluded  that  the  objects  in  view  would  be  frustrated 
if  all  who  were  convicted  a  first  time  were  to  be  admitted  int&  this  class,  and 
they  ordered,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  those  whose 
crimes  in  themselves  indicate  a  deliberate  criminal  course  of  life,  such  as  those 
convicted  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  men  convicted  of  unnatural  crimes  and 
indecency,  whether  previously  convicted  or  not,  should  be  excluded  ;  those 
who,  although  convicted  for  the  first  time,  were  found,  on  careful  enquiry,  to  have 
been  leading  criminal  lives  were  also  excluded.  The  men  who  were  selected  it  was 
ordered  should  "be  located  in  a  separate  hall  prepared  for  their  reception;"  should 
be  treated  like  all  other  convicts,  only  that  they  were  to  be  absolutely  and  entirely 
kept  separate  from  them,  "  so  that  at  no  time  should  they  come  into  contact  with 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  at  work,  at  chapel,  under  punishment,  or  on 
any  other  occasion."  With  a  view  to  ensuring  this  each  of  these  convicts  wears  a 
scarlet  star  on  his  clothing  and  they  are  called  "  the  star  class."  Subsequent 
reports  state  that  the  convicts  of  this  class  were  more  amenable  to  discipline 
than  the  others  and  were  remarkable  for  their  general  good  conduct.  They  do 
not,  however,  earn  any  more  good  service  time  than  may  be  earned  by  the 
greatest  criminals.  The  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  after^ 
wards  other  states,  thought  it  better  to  establish  .separate  prisons  for  first 
offenders  and  to  call  them  by  a  different  name  than  to  assign  a  part  of  a  State's 
prison  or  penitentiary  to  them :  and  the  system  adopted  in  these  reformatories 
for  men  hftve  the  reformation  of  the  criminals  almost  solely  in  view.     Some 
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American  penologists  maintain  that  in  such  institutions  there  should  be  no  pur- 

?ose  or  thought  of  punishment  for  offences  committed  without.  Colonel  Gardner 
ufts,  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  3aid :  "  With  the  past  life  and 
record  of  a  prisoner  a  reformatory  has  no  punitive  business.  For  his  offence  he 
has  been  adjudged.  His  trial,  conviction  and  sentence  were  the  adjudication 
and  the  punishment  of  his  violation  of  law,  and  by  these  the  demand  of  justice 
was  satisfied.  .  .  The  punishments  of  a  reformatory  should  be  restricted  to  infrac- 
tions of  its  own  laws.  .  .  To  doom  the  offender  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrate, 
to  rehabilitate  him  is  the  commission  of  the  reformatory." 

The  reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  of  which  Mr.  Z.  R.'  Broekway  took 
•charge  in  1876,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  of  his  creation,  is  the  best  known 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  American  institutions  of  this  class. 
When  the  commissioners  visited  this  institution  they  saw  everywhere  evidence 
of  discipline,  good  government,  energy,  vigour,  life  and  progre.ss.  In  the  groundsr 
the  workshops,  the  offices,  the  dining  rooms,  the  cells,  the  school  roomp,'chapei 
and  gymnasium,  the  keenest  criticism  could  discover  nothing  to  find  f'vult  with' 
But  what  they  especially  admired  was  the  quiet,  manly  demeanour  of  the  men  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  and  the  air  of  self-respect,  without  the  slightest  show 
of  self-assertion,  with  which  they  underwent  the  inspection  of  the  visitors. 
They  looked  like  a  body  of  particularly  intelligent,  respectable  workmen  in  an 
ordinary  factory,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  expressed  the  opinion,  in  which 
the  othera  concurred,  "  that  if  the  doors  were  thrown  open  then,  two-thirds  of 
these  young  men  would  never  again  do  anything  to  deserve  imprisonment." 

The  substance  of  the  statement  ma^de  by  Mr.  Broekway  is  that,  this  differs 
from  the  other  prisons  of  the  State  in  the  selection  of  a  special  class  of 
prisoners  to  be  treated,  viz.:  Males  to  the  exclusion  of  females  ;  felons  to  the 
exclusion  of  misdemeanants  and  men  supposed  to  be  first  offenders  in  felony, 
although  they  might  have  been  in  a  house  of  refuge,  or  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
They  must  be  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Then  as  to  the  men 
sent  to  the  Reformatory  the  judge  does  not  determine  or  name  the  periods 
of  their  detention.  The  law  fixes  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  penalty  that 
may  be  imposed  for  each  offence.  In  other  cases  the  judges  determine  what 
the  penalty  within  these  limits  shall  be,  but  not  when  a  prisoner  is  sent  to 
this  I'eformatory.  "Another  difference  is  in  the  system  of  treatment  which 
has  been  termed  the  disciplinary  system  and  which  is  based  upon  the  system 
of  indeterminatesentences.  There  isamarkingsystem under  which  themost  minute 
record  is  kept  of  a  man's  performatices  and  progress  and  demeanour  and  in- 
dustry, instructive  or  productive,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  his  mental  growth 
indicated  by  his  work  at  the  schools.  .  .  .  The  next  distinguishing  feature  is  in 
.  the  efforts  made  for  the  education  of  the  men  here — in  the  schools.  Every  inmate 
upon  admis.sion  is  assigned  to  his  appropriate  place  in  the  grade's  school  and  is 
asiigned  school  tasks  under  competent  teachers  who  instruct  him  under  the  oral 
system.  The  prisoner  is  subjected  to  monthly  written  examinations  and  a  failure 
to  obtain  the  minimum  percentage  required,  involves  loss  of  time,  as  does  failure 
in  demeanor,  or  in  the  trade's  school  examination ;  or  properly,  in  the  industrial 
results.  Latterly,  a  difference  had  come  to  exist,  because  of  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  place  and  the  organizing  of  the  inmates  into  a  regiment  with 
a  complete  complement  of  oflScers.  Out  of  this  had  come  a  new  disciplinary 
government  in  which  inmates  of  the  advanced  grades  placed  under  parole  aie 
appointed  monitors  and  overseers  in  place  of  citizens  previously  employed. 
Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  instruction  given  in  trades.     Every  man 
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on  his  admission  is  assigned  to  some  mechanical  instruction,  as  well  as  to  a  place 
in  the  school.  A  careful  enquiry  is  made  into  the  natural  adaptation  of  each  man 
for  some  particular  place  in  the  world  s  work,  as  to  his  possible  introduction  into 
an  industry  upon  his  release,  as  to  the  employment  of  near  relatives  and  as  to 
the  general  class  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  community  to  which  he  would 
probably  go.  Here  the  prisoner  proceeds  upon  a  formulated  outline,  each  trade 
having  several  subdivisions  and  a  number  of  lessons  assigned  to  each.  Failure 
to  pass  monthly  examinations  in  these  results  in  loss  of  time.  The  newest 
feature  that  distinguishes  this  reformatory  is  the  attention  given  to  the  physical 
training  of  defectives  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better  mental  state  and 
capacity  in  the  expectation  of  course  that  broad  scientific  treatment  b«ised  upon 
better  physical  condition  is  the  vehicle  for  instinctive  moral  impulse.  For  this 
a  building  and  apparatushavebeenprovidedonground  measuring 80 feet  xl40feet, 
with  Turkish  bath,  plunge  bath,  and  a  complete  apparatus  for  a  gymnasium. 
This  is  no  mere  amusement  for  the  inmates,  but  is  a  complete  system  of  scientific 
renovation  for  those  who  may  need  it.  It  ought  to  be  stated  for  the  sake  of 
emphasizing  the  difierence  between  this  and  other  institutions,  that  this  reforma- 
tory deals  with  a  selected  class  of  inmates  on  the  so-called  indeterminate  Sen- 
tence system  from  an  educational  and  disciplinary  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
•  distinguished  from  the  average  prison  in  the  most  important  particular,  that 
under  the  law  of  discipline  the  matter  of  retribution  is  left  out  and  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  prisoner  is  remedial.  We  have  at  the  present  time  considerably 
over  a  thousand  inmates." 

The  statute  simply  provides  that  the  reformatory  shall  be  conducted  on  a 
non-partisan  basis,  and  then  in  the  most  broad  and  general  terms,  the  board  of 
managers  are  authorized  to  establish  a  mark  system,  and  to  use  any  measures 
they  deem  to  be  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  institution.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
they  appoint  the  superintendent.  The  board,  on  the  information  supplied  by  the 
officers,  determine  when  a  prisoner  has  become  reformed.  The  board  hold  a 
meeting  and  a  parole  court  once  a  month.  They  do  not  interfere  much  in  the 
management.  They  receive  no  pay.  The  judges  were  at  iiist  unwilling  to  send 
prisoners  to  the  reformatory.     Now  they  send  too  many. 

Of  the  educational  system  at  Elmira,  Mr.  Brockway  said,  "  The  principle 
that  underlies  it,  is,  that  every  inmate  should  be  assigned  an  intellectual  ta^k 
intended  to  engage  his  intellectual  powers  and  to  carry  forward  his  intellectual 
development  to  the  utmost.  The  primary  work  is  of  the  usual  rudimentary  des- 
cription, suitable  to  awakening  the  intelligence  of  the  inmates  of  the  lowest 
standard.  Some  exception  might  be  taken  to  our  literary  class,  or  political 
economy  and  science  classes.  The  intention  of  these  is  to  engage  the  more  edu- 
cated men  and  to  occupy  their  time.  In  a  reformatory  process  the  first  thing 
to  do  to  a  young  criminal  is  to  eradicate  his  criminal  activity. 

To  do  that,  you  have  to  resort  to  a  highly  organized  system,  but  this  is  not  enough.  You 
have  made  it  impossible  or  impolitic  for  him  to  exercise  his  fitiesse  in  any  habirs  that  tend  to 
develop  criminality,  but  you  must  get  activity  of  another  kind  in  its  place.  To  do  this  you 
must  engage  his  whole  time.  If  you  occupy  a  criminal  half  the  day  and  then  leave  him  idle  the 
ether  half  day,  all  the  good  you  accomplish  may  be  practically  undone.  Therefore  he  should  be 
awakened  to  the  bugle  note.  We  don't  allow  our  men  to  get  up  until  the  bugle  is  sounded, 
whether  they  are  asleep  or  not.  From  this  time  their  activity  should  be  employed  in  a  series  of 
educational  and  industrial  departments.  Now,  proceeding  from  the  upper  division  of  our  school, 
we  » tart  at  perhaps  a  percentage  in  arithmetic  and  carry  our  pupils  all  through  arithmetic  to 
mathematics  ;  then  we  give  them  American  history,  especially  the  growth  and  influence  of  civil 
institutions,  and  we  give  them  education  ia  business,  law  and  science.  We  take  up  English 
literature,  includiu?  a  historical  survey  of  the  influences  that  have  modified  Enisliah  and  Amer- 
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^can  thought.  Biography,  sU  the  great  authors,  and  a  critical  reading  stndy  of  the  repreaenta- 
tire  master-pieces  for  the  acquisition  of  thought  and  the  elevation  of  literary  taste.  Political 
economy,  tracing  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  industrial  society,  and  study  of  the  principles 
applicable  to  economic  life  in  the  present  condition  of  society  touching  production,  distribution, 
exchange  and  consumption.  Higher  arithmetic,  algebraic  processes,  and  geometric  principles, 
such  as  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  advanced  work  in  the  practical  courses  of  science. 
We  have  stenography,  type-writing,  telegraphy,  ancient  and  medieeval  history,  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  great  peoples  of  antiquity,  and  to  those  civil  institutions  of  later  times  which  have 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  humanity.  Practical  ethics  :  This  branch  taking  for  its 
subject  that  which  every  other  study  in  the  course  is  intended  to  indicate,  and  for  which  all  our 
reformatory  agencies  prepare  the  pupil,  "right  living."  This  is  the  purpose  ^e  have  in  view 
and  it  is  kept  constantly  before  their  minds.  By  these  compulsory  studies,  when  they  are 
members  of  the  community  again,  they  will  understand  more  or  less  our  organized  society,  and 
the  studies  themselves  enlarge  a  man's  conception  of  himself. 

Mr.  Jury. — Q.  Who  is  the  teacher  in  political  economy  1  A.  Judge  Dexter  is  lecturer  in 
political  economy. 

Q.  Does  he  take  his  own  political  economy  i    A.  He  takes  the  standard  works. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  come  here  ?  A.  Once  a  week.  We  have  also,  I  may  say,  a  course 
in  physical  geography — a  course  of  forty  or  fifty  lectures.  During  the  summer  time,  that  is 
now,  they  are  occupied  on  mediaeval  history,  and  they  have  had  American  history  in  the  lower 
classes.  So  this  is  how  the  mind  is  reached — by  a  new  and  higher  conception  of  things,  but  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  our  classes  is  the  Sunday  morning  ethical  class. 

Q.  What  do  you  teach — utilitarian  morals  ?  A .  We  have  different  questions' ;  one  of  the 
last  was  right  and  wrong  competition. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  manual  training  in  the  schools,  how  would  you  determine  a  man's 
capacity  ?  A.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  determine  that — either  by  studying  a  man's 
capabilities  or  the  social  characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Q.  How  wide  would  you  extend  the  range  of  the  subjects  ?  A.  I  would  extend  it  all  the 
range  of  a  man's  faculties. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  the  higher  classes  I    A.  In  the  upper  division  600. 

(The  Commission  were  shewn  over  the  reformatory  by  Mr.  Brockway  and  its  principal 
features—  educational,  disciplinary  and  industrial — were  explained  and  illustrated.  -  Mr.  Brock- 
way  described  how,  first  when  the  prisoner  enters  the  establishment,  a  complete  diagnosis  is 
maide  of  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  ;  how  his  antecedents  are  enquired  into,  the 
habits  and  occupations  of  his  parents  and  grandparents  if  possible — whether  they  were  tempe- 
rate or  intemperate  and  living  honestly  or  dishonestly,  cleanly  or  otherwise,  the  home  life  of  the 
man  himself,  his  age  when  he  was  cast  adrift  upon  the  world ,  his  habits  and  associations  up  to 
the  time  when  he  committed  the  crime  of  which  he  is  convicted ;  his  physical  condition,  his 
inheritances,  his  physical  texture  are  all  examined  ;  the  state  of  his  education,  his  sensibility  to 
shame,  his  susceptibility  to  praise  or  blame — all  these  are  entered  in  detail  upon  the  page  of  a 
big  ledger  which  was  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  Commission.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
extensive  entry  there  was  another  by  the  Superintendent  hjmself,  giving  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
posed system  of  treatment.  Then  Mr.  Brockway  explained  how  the  man  is,  after  this,  put  into 
the  intermediate  grade  and  shewn  that  it  depends  upon  himself  whether  ho  goes  up  or  down. 
He  is  placed  in  the  class  most  fitted  to  his  capacity  and  acquirements,  is  tested  at  every  stage 
by  the  mark  system  in  operation  here.  He  is  furnished  with  a  complete  copy  of  the  lules,  and 
his  subsequent  conduct  is  entered  in  a  separate  account  which  is  kept  in  another  big  ledger. 
The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  different  grades  were  pointed  out :  The  first  grade'  men  were 
seen  wearing  their  light  blue  uniform  and  smart  military  cap.  They  occupy  better  cells  than 
the  others,  cune  together  in  a  large  mess  room  at  small  tables  and  are  permitted  to  talk  freely 
and  spend  the  noon  hour  in  a  social  way.  They  march  in  columns  of  four  and  are  officered  by 
captains  and  sergeants  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  from  their  own  number.  Monitors  in  the 
corridors,  clerks  and  officers  for  the  next  grade  are  chosen  from  amongst  their  number.  The 
second  grade  wear  a  dark  uniform  and  Scotch  caps,  inarch  in  columns  of  two  and  take  their  meals 
in  cells,  and  have  in  general  less  privileges  than  the  first  grade  ;  and  those  in  the  third  grade 
wear  suits  of  red  clothes,  eat  in  their  cells  and  are  commanded  by  officers  of  the  institution. 
They  are  subjected  to  the  restraints  and  rigor  of  prison  life.  Dr.  Wey,  the  surgeon  of  the 
institution,  explained  the  system  of  scientific  physical  training  adopted  in  the  gymnasium  as 
the  Commission  were  shewn  over  that  building.  A  considerable  number  of  the  defectives  and 
dullards,  the  protoplasm,  Mr.  Brockway  remarked ,  from  which  the  regiment  is  evolved  were 
put  through  their  exercise  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission.  The  physical  man  who  is  defec- 
tive hai  to  undergo  a  process  of  renovation  by  baths  and  massage  and  proper  diet  and  is  put 
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through  a  course  of  muscular  traiuing  by  meana  of  complete  scientific  apparatus  under  a  fully 
■qualified  instructor.  The  lament,  over  1,000  strong,  was  mustered  in  the  square,  paraded  in 
full  dress  and  badges  with  accoutrements  and  attended  by  the  band  and  drum  corps.  Mr. 
Brockway  explained  the  system  of  drill,  and  explained  how  gradually  the  -  government  of  the 
place  had  become  a  military  government,  the  military  organization  having  been  made  neces- 
■aary  by  the  stoppage  of  the  branches  of  labour  mentioned  in  his  evidence,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  1888 ;  but  he  says  that  the  military  regime  has  been  found  serviceable  in  every  way.  The 
health,  bearing,  mental  tone  have  been  improved,  and  the  disciplinary  defects  have  been 
diminished  and  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  his  opinion  apparently  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  the  reformatory  is  indispensable  to  satisfactory  management.  The  Superintendent 
also  stated  amongst  other  things  that  the  military  drill  was  conducted  under  an  efficient  instruc- 
tor from  the  United  States  Military  College.  Courts  martial  and  a  weekly  officers'  class  for  the 
study  of  tactics  are  held  under  the  direction  of  General  Bryan. 

A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  N.  Y.  Legislative  Assembly  made  in  18.S2, 
says,  "  The  courts  are  expressly  prohibited  from  fixing  or  limiting  the  duration 
of  such  imprisonment  (in  the  Elmira  reformatory).  The  power  of  limiting  and 
terminating  such  imprisonment  is  vested  solely  in  the  managers  of  the  reform- 
atory subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  . . .  Under  the  marking  system  adopted  prisoners  are  credited  three 
each  month  for  good  conduct,  threp  for  approved  proficiency  in  school  and  three 
for  satisfactory  performance  in  labour.  They  are  likewise  debited  with  deficien- 
cies in  conduct,  school  and  labour.  Any  prisoner  gaining  twelve  successive 
nines,  i-e.,  three  for  conduct,  three  for  school  and  three  for  labour  for  twelve 
successive  months  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  bo  released  upon  parole 
and  engage  in  employment  away  from  the  reformatory,  and  at  the  end  of  one 
year  and  a-half  from  the  time  of  his  commitment  may,  if  his  conduct  is  in  all 
respects  satisfactory,  be  discharged  absolutely.  The  prisoners  are  classified  into 
three  grades,  and  all  prisoners  at  their  entrance  are  placed  in  the  second  or 
intermediate  grade.  If  they  then  fall  below  the  standard  requirements  for 
conduct,  school  and  labour,  they  are  reduced  to  the  third  grade  ;  if  they  attain 
to  that  standard  and  gain  six  successive  nines  they  are  promoted  to  the  first 
grade.  They  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  reduced  or  promoted  within  the  limits 
of  the  three  grades  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  system  might  be  so  administered  as  to  become  in  the  highest  degree  oppres- 
sive and  exasperating  to  the  prisoners.  Under  severe  and  exacting  officers  who 
should  require  all  prisoners  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  same  inflexible 
standards  regardless  of  the  constitutional  difierences  or  acquired  capacities  of 
the  prisoners  the  system  would  become  a  terrible  machinery  of  oppression  aad 
injustice,  fruitful  in  the  more  refined  but  none  the  less  inhuman  forms  of  cruelty. 
Nor  would  it  require  any  infusion  of  malice,  prejudice,  mercenary  interest  or 
other  evil  purpose  into  the  management  to  produce  this  evil  result  The  simple 
ignorance,  inadvertence  or  incapacity  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  system  would  with  equal  certainty  lead  to  this  species  of  cruelty, 
■and  the  effect  would  be  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discontent,  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  or  sullen  resistance  to  authority. 
Under  such  a  system  so  administered  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  the  reformation 
of  offenders;" 

The  Act  of  the  N.  Y.  Lagislature,  passed  in  1877,  provides  that  the  board 
of  managers  shall  have  power  to  transfer  temporarily,  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  to  either  of  the  state  prisons,  or  in  case  any 
prisoner  shall  become  insane,  to  the  convict  asylum  at  Auburn,  any  pri.soner  who 
subsequent  to  his  committal  shall  be  shown  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his 
'Conviction  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  or  to  have  been  previously  convicted 
of  crime,  and  may  also  so  transfer  any  apparently  incorrigible  prisoner  whoso 
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presence  in  the  reformafcory  appears  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  institution ;  and  such  managers  may  by  written  requisition  require  the 
return  to  the  reformatory  of  any  person  who  may  have  been  so  transferred." 
This  was  re-enacted  in  1887.  According  to  the  report  of  1889  the  number  sent 
to  the  state  prisons  in  that  way  during  the  thirteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
reformatory  was  200. 

The  means  of  reformation  employed  in  this  institution  are  chiefly  physical 
and  intellectual.  Religious  influences  are  little  relied  on  and  are  almost  lost 
sight  of.  For  some  years  a  Protestant  chaplain  was  employed,  but  there  is  no 
longer  a  regular  Protestant  chaplain,  and  the  only  religious  exercises  in  which 
the  Protestant  prisoners  join — the  only  time  they  receive  religious  instruction  of 
any  kind — are  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  when  all  are  required  to  attend  a  religious 
meeting,  and  the  minister  especially  invited  for  the  day  holds  a  seivice  and 
preaches  a  sermon  supposed  to  be  imsectarian.  On  Sunday  forenoons  a  class 
m  ethics  not  essentially  Christian  is  held.  A  Catholic  priest  attends  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  every  month,  to  hear  confessions,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  celebrates 
mass  and  preaches ;  and  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  evenings  gives  an 
hour's  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine.  As  in  several  other  U.  S.  institutions  he 
receives  no  remuneration  for  these  services. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  ascertain  how  many  are  reformed. 
Of  the  288  paroled  in  1889  the  superintendent  calculates  that  233  or  80.9  per 
cent,  were  reformed,  but  this  is  merely  an  estimate.  Mr.  Round,  secretary  of  a 
New  York  prisoner's  aid  association  reports,  "  We  received  (of  the  men  paroled 
from  Elraira)  76  in  1880,  nine  are  not  reformed.  In  1881  we  received  99,  ten 
were  not  good;  in  1888,  109,  13  gone  wrong;  in  1884,  121, 13  gone  wrong;  in 
1885,  10  gone  wrong;  in  1886,  10  gone  wrong;  in  1887,  we  received  86  and 
but  three  of  them  have  gone  wrong." 

The  standard  of  reforihation  is  not  very  high.  In  his  address  at  the  congress 
of  the  National  Prison  Association,  held  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Brockway  said : — 

"  I  would  like  to  say,  for  fear  that  the  discussion  may  take  a  range  that  it 
will  not  if  I  make  the  statement  that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  about  the 
significance  of  the  term  reformation  in  the  view  of  a  State  government  It  is 
not  to  make  an  angel.  Our  criminals  are  defined  to  be  men  non-adjusted  or 
mal-adjusted — out  of  relation.  Either  they  never  were  in  a  proper  relation 
or  they  have  been  in  a  proper  relation  and  gotten  out  of  the  established  order  of 
the  community  in  which  they  resided.  The  work  of  reformation  is  to  adjust  or 
readjust,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  that  is  done  eflfectually,  reformation 
in  the  State  sense  may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished.  That  is  the  sense  in 
whicli  we  always  use  the  term."  And  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y. 
Prison  Association,  says, "  Reformation  in  the  penological  sense  does  not  imply  any- 
religious  transformation  in  the  convict ;  it  does  not  indicate  that  he  must  be 
born  again  either  morally  or  intellectually,  or  even  be  lifted  above  the  capa- 
bilities originally  implanted  in  him.  A  convict  is  reformed  when  he  has  under- 
gone such  a  change  that  being  entrusted  with  freedom  he  will  not  again  commit 
crime.  This  is  the  sole  and  entire  meaning  of  reformation  as  an  end  sought  by  the 
State  in  its  treatment  of  convicts.  .  .  .  When  a  convict  has  become  simply 
and  permanently  a  law-abiding  subject,  the  State  has  accomplished  its  whole 
aim  and  duty  and  is  done  with  him.  Its  jurisdiction  reaches  no  further.  .  .  . 
In  our  daily  walk  in  life  we  meet  men  who  are  at  heart  not  less  dishonest  and 
vicious,  not  less  cruel  or  brutal  than  the  most  hopeless  convicts  at  Sing  Sing  ; 
but  these  men  avoid  violating  the  penal  code  ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  criminal 
class.     The  real  diflerence  between  the  criminal  and  the  non-criminal  is  one  not 
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of  degree  but  of  kind  and  quality.  The  criminal  has  got  out  of  relation  to  the 
established  order  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives ;  he  lacks  prudential 
balance,  lacks  power  of  self-control ;  his  will  is  unstable  and  his  whole  nature 
clouded  by  morbid  notions  of  life." 

The  Massachusetts  State  reformatory  for  men  is  managed  on  somewhat 
different  principles.  All  prisoners  sent  to  it  are  under  indeterminate  sentence. 
Any  man  guilty  of  an  offence  bringing  him  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
may  be  sent  to  this  reformatory  by  any  court  or  magistrate  of  the  state,  and 
persons  sentenced  to  other  prisons  may  be  removed  to  this  by  order' of  the  com- 
missioners of  prisons.  Two  classes  of  offenders  are  admitted  to  this  institution — 
misdemeanants,  that  is  those  convicted  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  vagrancy  or 
stubbornness,  who  may  be  held  for  two  years ;  and  felons,  including  those  con- 
victed of  larceny,  embezzlement  and  other  serious  crimes,  who  may  be  held  for  &yjb 
years.  Those  over  16  years  of  age  and  under  40  who  have  not  been  convicted 
more  than  three  times  may  be  committed  to  it.  Every  prisoner  enters  the  second 
grade  as  at  Elmira.  He  may  earn  five  credit  marks  each  day,  and  if  he  earns  850 
marks  in  six  consecutive  months  he  is  promoted  to  the  first  grade.  For  imperfection 
in  conduct,  lack  of  industry  in  labour,  or  want  of  diligence  in  study  he  loses  as 
many  marks  as  the  superintendent  thinks  fit.  If  a  prisoner  in  the  first  class  fails 
to  obtain  125  credit  marks  in  a  month  he  is  degraded  to  the  second ;  if  a  prisoner 
in  the  second  class  fails  for  two  consecutive  months  to  obtain  125  marks  per 
month  he  is  degraded  to  the  third  class ;  if  a  third  class  prisoner  fails  to  obtain 
100  credit  marks  each  month  for  three  successive  months  he  receives  such  pun- 
ishment as  the  superintendent  with-  the  approval  of  the  commissioners  may 
prescribe.  Five  marks  every  day  or  150  marks  in  one  month  may  advance  a 
prisoner  from  the  third  to  the  second  grade.  When  a  prisoner  has  been  for  five 
consecutive  months  in  the  first  grade  with  a  perfect  record,  and  has  the  required 
percentages  in  the  school,  his  name  may  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  their  con- 
sideration, together  with  any  facts  in  possession  of  the  superintendent  which  will 
tend  to  show  the  character  of  the  prisoner  and  any  opinions  which  he  may  hav£ 
as  to  the  prisoner's  fitness  for  release.  The  Board  take  into  consideration  the 
reformatory  record  and  the  facts  and  opinions  presented  by  the  superintendent  and 
the  history  of  the  prisoner  before  his  commitment  to  the  reformatory,  and  if  they 
think  the  case  one  in  which  release  may  be  granted,  they  will  see  the  prisoner, 
a.scertain  his  plans  for  the  future  and  his  prospects  for  work,  and  from  all  form  their 
judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  releasing  him.  In  most  cases  the  prisoners 
are  released  at  the  end  of  their  term.  The  commissioners  visit  the  reformatory 
and  hold  court  once  a  month.  No  person  outside  is  consulted  as  to  the  expediency 
of  releasing  a  prisoner.  Only  those  in  the  first  grade  are  released  before  the 
expiration  of  the  maximum  term.  The  standard  to  be  reached  before  presentation 
for  permit  is  not  necessarily  high  or  difficult  to  attain,  nor  are  the  conditions  of 
release  severe.  They  are  easy  of  performance  and  such  as  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  individual.  If  a  prisoner  violates  the  terms  of  his  parole  he  may  be 
arrested  and  taken  back  to  the  reformatory  on  warrant  of  the  commissioners. 
The  men  in  the  first  grade  wear  a  blue  uniform. ;  those  in  the  second,  black ; 
those  in  tlie  third,  red.  The  first  grade  men  are  allowed  to  write  letters  every 
week ;  the  second  grade  men,  every  second  week ;  and  the  third  grade,  not 
at  all.  Those  in  the  first  grade  may  be  visited  by  their  friends  once  a  month  ; 
those  of  the  second  grade,  once  in  two  months,  and  those  of  the  third  not  at  all. 
Those  in  the  first  and  second  grades  may  receive  fruit  on  Saturdays ;  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  the  first  grade  hold  meetings,  at  which  any  entertaining  subject 
may  be  discussed  and  they  get  some  nice  singing.  The  superintendent  was 
unable  to  say  what  proportion  of  those  discharged  lead  good  lives  afterwards 
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but  about  12  J  per  cent,  return  to  the  reformatory.  H©-  thinks  the  tendency  of 
the  system  is  in  the  direction  of  moral  reformation.  They  try  to  put  all  the 
good  they  can  into  these  people,  and  to  make  them  good  men  by  good  treatment, 
good  food,  and  good  physical  training.  Mr.  Tufts  thinks  that  he  and  his  assistants 
gradually  probe  a  man's  character  to  the  bottom  and  know  pretty  nearly  what  lie  is. 
The  prolonged  imprisonment  usually  has  a  good  effect  on  thase  committed  for 
drunkenness.  A  man  may  be  committed  for  drunkenness  on  a  third  conviction, 
or  if  any  one  will  swear  that  he  has  seen  the  man  drunk  three  or  four  times 
within  a  year. 

Several  industries  are  carried  on.  Boots  and  shoes,  chairs  and  clothes  are 
made  on  the  piece  price  system.  Instruction  is  given  in  printing,  engraving, 
bricklaying,  plastering,  carpentering  and  other  work.  The  cells  are  fitted  with 
chairs,  tables  and  a  curtain  at  the  door.  The  men  are  called  at  6.30  a.in.,  break- 
fast at  7,  begin  work  at  7.30,  take  dinner  at  11.45  to  12.30,  stop  work  at  5  p.m., 
take  supper  at  5.30,  and  are  allowed  to  read,  and  in  winter  to  keep  gas  burning 
until  9  o'clock.  Books  are  given  out  of  the  library  twice  a  week.  The  education 
'  of  650  men,  many  of  them  from  the  illiterate  classes,  is  a  serious  matter.  "  Regular 
branches  of  study  "  are  taken  up  and  many  of  the  prisoners  are  quite  advanced. 
The  schools  are  held  in  the  evenings  and  are  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and 
nine  teachers.  Half  of  the  teachers  are  ex-prisoners  employed  by  the  institution 
after  their  term  had  expired.  Mu.9ic  is  taught  and  each  school  room  is  furnished 
with  organ  or  piano. 

In  this  institution  religious  influences  are  much  valued.  A  chaplain,  called 
a  moral  instructor,  is  constantly  engaged.  A  Catholic  priest  attends  on  what 
may  be  called  the  usual  terms.  Religious  services,  Protestant  and  Oatholic,  are 
held  on  Sundays ;  the  Catholic  service  at  8.30  in  the  morning.  There  are 
religious  classes,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  older  prisoners  instructing  the 
younger  ones,  and  a  bible  class  conducted  by  a  young  lawyer  from  the  town,  and 
then  the  general  service  conducted  by  the  chaplain,  attendance  on  which  is 
compulsory.  The  Catholic  priest  knows  his  own  men  and  goes  amongst  them 
when  he  is  so  inclined.    There  never  is  any  difficulty  in  that  matter. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution  is  the  societies  which  the  men  are 
allowed  to  organize,  choosing  their  own  officers  and  conducting  their  proceedings 
without  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Frequently  as  many  as 
300  men  meet  without  an  officer  except  those  chosen  by  themselves.  They  hold 
interesting  discussions  and  preserve  excellent  order.  One  is  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  was  begun  as  an  experiment,  and  which  now  carries 
on  work  of  a  religious  character.  Then  the  Catholics  formed  a  religious  society 
of  their  own.  They  had  a  literary  and  scientific  society,  a  Chatauqua,  a  temper- 
ance and  other  societies,  all  meeting  on  different  evenings  of  the  week  and  all 
doing  manifest  good. 

The  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Tufts  works  are  much  less  favourable  to 
the  production  of  striking  results  than  those  under  which  the  Elmira  reformatory 
is  conducted.  The  limitations  of  age  are  not  the  same.  At  Elmira  all  are  con- 
victed for  the  fii-st  time  ;  at  Concord  several  have  been  more  than  two  or  three 
times  convicted.  At  Elmira  the  maximum  term  is  in  all  cases  long,  and  the 
average  length  of  imprisonment  was  20  months  in  1889.  At  Concord  many  of 
the  inmates  are  misdemeanants  whose  maximum  term  is  but  two  years,  and  the 
average  term  is  comparatively  short;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Concord  institution  are  habitual  drunkards.  It  is  to  be  expected  therefore  that 
^there  should  not  be  the  same  appearance  of  strict  discipline  at  Concord,  and  tbatt 
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the  recidivists  there  should  be  numerous.  Some  think  it  a  fault  in  Mr.  Tufts' 
admini8tration  that  he  treats  those  committed  to  his  care  with  a  kindness  that 
is  almost  indulgence. 

Other  States  have  followed  the  example  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
in  providing  reformatories  for  men.  Ohio,  although  the  parole  system  was  intro- 
duced in  her  State  prison  five  or  six  years  ago,  is  now  erecting  at  Mansfield,  a  large 
and  handsome  building  to  be  managed  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  Elmira  reform- 
atory. Every  one  who  has  given  much  attention  to  what  passes  in  Canada  must  feel 
that  such  an  institution  is  much  wanted  here.  To  compel  young  men,  who  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  have  committed  a  crime,  to  herd  for  years  or  even  for 
months  with  depraved  and  hardened  criminals  is  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  their 
self-respect,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  doom  them  to  a  life  of  crime  and  infamy.  During 
the  past  five  or  ten  years  how  many  have  there  not  been  in  the  penitentiary  and  in 
the  Central  Prison  who  might  have  been  saved  did  a  properly  managed  reformatory 
for  men  exist  in  this  country.  A  knowledge  of  the  awful  consequences  that  are 
almost  sure  to  follow  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  or  the  Central  Prison  often 
embarrasses  the  judge  or  the  magistrate  before  whom  a  young  nmn  is  tried  for  what 
perhaps  is  really  his  first  offence,  for  what  in  all  probability  would  be  his  last  offence 
if  a  chance  of  reformation  were  given  him ;  often  influences  the  verdict  of  juries  and 
thus  affects  injuriously  the  whole  administration  of  criminal  justice.  What  has 
been  found  necessary  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  as  necessary  in 
Canada.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Dominion  government  and  parliament  to  provide 
such  an  institution,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  One  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  Dominion  for  many  years  to  come.  Properly  located,  properly  constructed 
and  properly  managed,  it  need  not  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  guarding,  main- 
taining and  caring  for  criminals  guilty  of  the  more  serious  offences  which  now 
devolves  upon  the  Federal  government.  Without  the  earnest  co-operation  of  that 
govenunent  comparatively  little  can  be  done  to  promote  the  cause  of  prison 
reform  in  this  country. 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

In  the  United  States  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  com- 
bined is  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  management  of  a 
reformatory.  Juveniles  who  co\nmit  offences  of  a  certain  gravity  become  wards 
of  the  State  and  remain  under  the  guardianship  and  control  of  the  State  Board 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  they  have  attained  their  majority  or  have  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Adults  placed 
in  a  reformatory  are  enabled  and  encouraged  to  earn  their  release  absolute  or  on 
parole,  by  good  conduct  and  attention  to  and  proficiency  in  work  and  study.  The 
hope  of  regaining  liberty  is  in  all  cases  found  to  be  the  best  and  surest  incentive 
to  such  reformation  as  the  State  seeks  to  accomplish.  It  is  said  that  the  chief  effiect 
of  the  system  is  to  create  hypocrites  and  that  the  most  vicious  and  depravea  men 
who  have  no  other  thought  than  that  of  returning  to  their  old  ways  and  then  more 
skilfully  eluding  justice,  are  generally  the  best  prisoners  and  earn  their  discharge 
most  speedily.  Even  those  who  urge  this  objection  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
hope  of  release  does  much  to  promote  discipline,  and  habits  of  cleanliness,  order, 
and  industry ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  system  maintain  that  the  officers  of  a 
reformatory,  if  fit  for  their  position,  can  almost  invariably  discover  whether  a 
prisoner  is  a  hypocrite  or  really  desires  to  lead  an  honest  life  when  restored  to 
liberty.  It  may  be  true  that  the  number  who  are  really  reformed  under  any  of 
the  systems  now  in  operation  is  much  smaller  than  the  superintendents  and  boards  of 
managers  estimate.     But  on  the  other  hand  few  are  now  found  to  maintain  that 
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any  considerable  number  of  offenders  can  be  thoroughly  reformed  under  any 
system  from  which  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  remission  of  penalty  by 
parole  or  otherwise  is  wholly  excluded. 

Who  first  suggested  the  indeterminate  sentence  as  a  means  of  reformation' 
is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  some  controveray.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  idea  originated  with  Archbishop  Whately  of  Dublin,  who  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Earl  Grey  in  1832,  commenting  on  an  article  which  had  appeared  in 
a  London  review  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  those  who  so  conduct  them- 
selves that  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine  them  in  houses  of  correction  should 
not  be  turned  loose  upon  society  again  until  they  give  some  indications  that  they 
are  prepared  to  live  without  a  repetition  of  their  offences."    He  suggested  that  a 

Erisoner's  earning  a  certain  amount  of  money  should  be  regarded  as  one  proof  of 
is  reformation.  In  one  of  his  lectures  on  political  economy,  the  Archbishop  sug- 
gested what  he  considered  a  most  important  improvement  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts.  This  was  that  instead  of  a  certain  period  of  time,  a  convict 
should  be  sentence^  to  go  through  a  certain  quantity  of  work  ;  that  a  computa- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  average  number  of  miles  for  instance,  which  a  man 
sentenced  to  the  tread-wheel  would  be  expected  to  walk  in  a  week  ;  and  that  then 
a  sentence  of  so  many  weeks'  labour  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  so  many  miles 
the  convict  to  be  released  when,  and  not  before,  he  had  "  dreed  his  weird."  In 
the  same  manner  he  may  be  sentenced  to  beat  so  many  hundred- weight  of  hemp 

or  dig  a  ditch  of  certain  dimensions The  great  advantage  resulting 

would  be  that  criminals  whose  habits  probably  had  previously  been  idle,  would 
thus  be  habituated  not  only  to  labour,  but  to  form  some  agreeable  association 
with  the  idea  of  labour     Every  step  a  man  took  on  the  tread-wheel,  he  would  h» 
walking  out  of    prison ;    every    stroke    of   the     spade    would    be    cutting    a 
passage  for  restoration  to  society."     The  Archbishop's  ideas  which  were  still 
rather  crude,  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  impression  then,  but  they  bore 
fruit  in  time.     Some  time  after,  Captain  Maconochie  finding  that  the  reforms 
he  had  introduced  in  the  government  of  the  convicts  of  Norfolk  Island  were  not  as 
effectual  as  he  expected,  although  they  did  work  a  vast  change  for  the  better,  pro- 
posed that  criminals  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  transportation 
for  a  period  of  time,  should  be  sentenced  to  earn  a  certain  number  of  marks.       In 
1839,  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  in  his  fourth  report  on  Scotch  prisons  said, "  As  regards  the 
question  how  are  convicts  to  be  disposed  of  after  their  release  from  prison,  sup- 
posing transportation  to  be  abolished,  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  those  whom 
from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  their  offences  as  shown  upon  their  trial, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  reforming,  should  be  kept  in  confinement  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives.     The  severity  of  their  discipline  however,  being 
relaxed  in  various  ways  which  would  not  be  safe  were  it  intended  that  they 
should  return  again  to  society."    In  his  report  for  1843,  Mr.  Hill  said,  "there  are  per- 
sons who  are  wholly  unfit  for  self-government  and  who  should  be  placed  perma- 
nently under  control."    In  1846,  a  draft  report  on  the  .principles  of  punishment 
submitted  to  "  the  society  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  "  said,  "  the  right  to 
isolate  an  individual  from  society  is  founded  on  its  being  repugnant  to  the  welfare 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  tlie  parties  or  of  both  that  they  should  be  together 
until  a  change  is  wrought  in  the  individual.     If  however,  he  is  so  constituted    as 
to  resist  this  beneficial  change,  the  reasons  for  retaining  him  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, instead  of  being  removed  gather  strength.     There  is  often  however  a   "wide 
interval  judiciously  left  between  theory  and  practice.     It  is  by  no  means  necessarv 
to  the  practical  adoption  of  the  reformatory  principle  that  it  should  be  carried 
into  extremes.     Every  sentence  might  still  be  foi'  a  term  of  inipri.sonment    mea- 
sured by  time,  if  that  term  were  alwavs  made  of  sufiBcient  length  to  enable  everv 
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prisoner  to  work  his  way  out  of  gaol  by  condact  and  industry  before  ite  expira- 
tion.    The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  resistaooe  to  reforma- 
tion would  only  postpone  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner  for  a  time  certain  and  no 
for  an  indefinite  period."    In  1856,  Mr.  Stuart  Worfcley,  then  Solicitor-General  for 
England,  in  his  evidence  before  the  transportation  committee,  said  that  in  all  cases 
he  thought  hope  of  liberation  should  be  held  out  to  prisonors,  but  if  they  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  earning  their  freedom,  he  was  "  pre- 
pared to  face  the  question  of  confining  them  for  the  whole  of  their  lives  like 
lunatics."    The  best  method  of  dealing  with  convicts  was  about  that  time  a 
question  of  grave  importance  in  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Matthew  D.  Hill,  Recorder 
of  Birmingham,  who  was  an  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  prison  reform,  speak- 
ing in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  in  October,  1855,  of  the  proposed  abolition  of 
the  ticket-of-leave  system,  said   that  "  this  system  embodies  two  most  salutary 
principles  :  first,  that  the  criminal  should  have  the  opportunity  of  working  his 
way  out  of  gaol ;  and  second,  that  he  should  for  a  limited  period  be  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  so  regained,  if  his  course  of  life  should  be  such  as  to  give 
reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  he  had  relapsed  into  criminal  habits."     He  con- 
tended that  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  r««iis3ion  of  a  part  of  the  crime  penalty 
should  not  be  conKned  to  convicts  as  it  then  was,  but  should  be  extended  to  those 
not  liable  to  transportation  or  penal  servitude.     But  to  render  this  possible  he 
thought  the  hands  of  the  government  should  be  strengthened,  so  that  all  convicted 
of  "crime  may  be  retained  in  custody,  "  until  they  have  by  reliable  tests  demon- 
strated that  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  when 
at  large     .     .     until  the  convict  ceases  to  be^  criminal,  resolves  to  fulfil  his 
duties  both  to  God  and  man  and  has  surmounted  all  obstacles  to  carrying  such 
resolutions  into  successful  action.     .     .    You  keep  the  maniac  in  a  prison  which 
you  call  an  asylum,  under  similar  conditions  ;  you  guard  against  his  escape  until 
he  is  taken  irom  }'ou,  either  because  he  is  restored  to  sanity  or  has  departed  to 
another  world.    If  innocent  misfortune  may  and  must  be  so  treated,  why  not 
thus  deal  with  incorrigible  depravity  ?  "  Such  arguments  had  little  weight  at  the 
time,  because  it  was  difficult  t^  satisfy  the  British  public  that  means  of  protecting 
it  from  the  incorrigible  criminal  could  be  found  and  that  the  system  of  indeter- 
minate sentences  would  work  to  that  end  not  only  by  reforming  those  who  had 
some  good  left  in  them,  but  by  placing  the  wicked  where  they  could  no  longer 
work  evil.     The  system  of  enabling  convicts  to  earn  by  good  conduct  a  sort  of 
limited  freedom  for  a  part  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude,  having  worked  well  in  the  Australian  convict  settlements  was  intro- 
duced in  the  British  convict  prisons.  This  gave  the  sentences  a  somewhat  indetermi- 
chai-acter,  although  they  were  imposed  nominally  at  least  for  a  definite  period  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  reduced  by  any  effort  of  the  prisoner  was 
strictly  limited.     This  was  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  system  now  known 
as  that  of  an  "  indeterminate  sentence."     The  experiment  was  far  from  succesisful 
for  a  time  in  England.     Neither  the  conditions  on  which  a  ticket  of  leave  should 
be  granted,  nor  tho.se  on  which  it  should  be  held  were  enforced  and  a  number  of 
the  most  atrocious  criminals  were  let  loose  on  society.     The  number  of  that  class 
probably  was  much  smaller  than  was  generally  imt^ined,  but  the  dread  of  the 
♦icket-of-leave  man  spread  over  the  whole  country.     Sir  George  Grey  explained 
the  cause.     Those  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation  could  obtain  their 
tickets  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  those  sentenced  to  ten  at  the  end  of  four 
years.     Theoretically,  the  convict  was  required  to  earn  the  remission  by  good 
conduct.     Practically,  the  instances  in  which  the  ticket  was  withheld  even  for  a 
•hort  time  were  very  few.    Sir  George  said,  "  but  the  test  of  good  conduct  in 
prison  is  necessarily  imperfect ;  th«  mere  fact  of  a  man's  good  conduct  when  ha 
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is  removed  from  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  placed  in  an  unnatural  position 
and  required  ix>  conform  to  prison  rules,  to  be  industrious  in  the  occupation  as- 
signed to  him  and  to  be  respectful  to  his  superiors,  affords  no  proof  of  actual 
improvement  of  character  or  of  moral  reformation."  The  impression  that  only 
those  who  proved  that  they  were  reformed  obtained  tickets-of-leave,  he  declared 
fallacious.  He  further  said,  "habits  of  regularity,  cleanliness  and  decorum 
acquired  in  prison  may  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  convict's  subsequent 
life.  But  until  he  is  again  subjected  to  temptation,  there  is  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  his  good  conduct  in  prison  was  not  the  result  of  the  compulsion 
imposed  upon  him  or  even  of  his  desire  to  obtain  his  freedom  as  soon  as  poi^ible, 
with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  former  life  of  crime."  Mr.  Hill  com- 
menting on  this  in  his  charge  of  March,  1857,  said,  "  The  problem  is  so  to  train 
the  prisoner  as  to  endow  him  with  the  faculty  of  resisting  temptation.  To  ac- 
quire this  faculty,  the  danger  of  his  doing  wrong  itiust  be  encountered.  Let  the 
prisoner  be  gradually  and  discreetly  inured  to  the  trial  while  we  have  him  under 
control.  Let  us  observe  how  he  passes  through  the  series  of  tests  to  which  he 
will  be  exposed  and  which  are  to  be  carefully  graduated  to  his  increasing  power 
to  support  them.  Let  us  do  this  before  we  abandon  all  control  over  him — before 
sending  him  fortH  as  we  do  now,  from  a  state  in  which  be  can  exercise  no  will  of 
his  own,  to  one  in  which  he  is  released  from  all  restraint."  This  is  what  is  sought 
undfer  the  systems  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

The  parliamentary  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
ticket-of-leave  system,  recommended  that  it  should  be  extended  to  those  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  and  tjjat  new   terms  of  penal    servitude    should    be 
created  suitable  to  a  class  of  slighter  offences  in  order  to  give  to  minor  offenders 
the  benefits  of  the   ticket-of-leave.     They  were  satisfied   apparently  that,  as 
one   witness    said, "  no   incitement  can    be  held  out  to  prisoners  which   will 
bear    any     comparison    for    efficiency     in    stimulating    them    to  good    deeds 
with    that    derived     from    the     expectation    of     restoring    them    to     free- 
dom, or  as  another  said,  that  "  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  hope  of  liberty  can 
be  devised.     It  is  the  love  of  liberty  which  lies  nearest  to  a  prisoner's  heart  and 
which  will  ever  be  the  cheapest  and  the  best  reward   for  exemplary  conduct." 
The  committee  in  their  report  said,  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conduct 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  discharged  upon   tickets-of- 
leave  has  hitherto  been  good  and  in  other  cases  persons  so  discharged  have  re- 
lapsed into  crime  from  the  difficulty  arising  from   their  former   characters    be- 
coming known  of  procuring  or  retaining  honest  employment."     They  also  rec- 
commended  in  effect,  that  the  sentences  of  minor  offences  should  be  lengthened  in 
order  that  prisoners  convicted  of  such  offence  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  ticket- 
of-leave  and  of  the  reformatory  treatment  proposed  by  the  committee.   The  prin- 
cipal recommendations  of  the  commitie  have  since  been  carried  out,  but  the 
English  ticket  of  leave  sytem,  even  in  its  present  form  is  scarcely  regarded  as  an 
indeterminate  sentence  system. 

Under  an  old  law  of  Spain  criminals  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  improving 
their  position  while  in  gaol  and  of  shortening  their  terms  of  confinement  by  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  self-control.  It  was  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  means 
thud  placed  at  his  disposal  that  Montesinos  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
prison  at  Valencia  of  which  he  was  appointed  Governor  in  1835.  The  prisoners 
numbered  some  1,500.  The  recommitments  were  from  30  to  35  per  cent  and  the 
prison  was  a  pandemonium.  Within  a  few  years  by  strict  discipline,  by  active 
employment  in  the  industries  which  be  introduced  and  in  which  he  gave  the 
prisoners  a  personal  interest  and  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  rewards  he  made  this 
«ne  of  the  model  prisons  of  Europe,  re-commitments  becoming  almost  unknown 
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Strange  to  say  the  Cortes  passed  a  law  depriving  the  governors  of  prisons 
of  the  power  given  by  the  old  law  and  requiring  that  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  courts  should  in  all  cases  be  fully  carried  out.  The  consequence  of  this  in 
the  Valencia  prison,  was  a  relapse  into  a  condition  almost  as  bad  as  that  which 
existed  when  Montesinos  took  charge  of  it.  The  work  of  Obermaier  in  the  convict 
prison  at  Munich  commenced  about  the  same  time  and  conducted  on  similar 
principles  was  also  remarkably  successful.  To  this  prison  some  oflfenders  were 
sent  for  a  fixed  period  and  some  for  a  period  unfixed  or  indeterminate, 
that  is  without  limit  of  any  kind.  The  punishment  of  penal  servi- 
tude we  are  told  "  is  never  awarded  for  life  but  either  for  a  fixed  number 
of  years,  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more  than  twenty,  or  for  an  unfixed 
period.  The  criminal  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  a  time  not  specified, 
may,  after  sixteen  years  imprisonment,  expect  his  liberation  on  the  conditions 
named.  These  conditions  are,  that  during  his  incarceration,  or  at  any  rate  for  ten 
years  he  has  shown  continually  extreme  industry,  that  he  has  not  incurred 
punishment  for  malice  or  insubordination  and  that  he  has  otherwise  given  proof 
of  his  reformation.  Ofiienders  sentenced  to  fixed  terms  of  penal  servitude  or  to 
the  house  of  correction  can  under  the  same  conditions,  shorten  their  terms  of 
punishment  and  may  expect  that  mercy  will  be  extended  to  them  after  having 
been  imprisoned  three-fourths  of  their  time."  These  terms  seem  exceedingly 
severe,  yet  the  hope  of  shortening  their  period  of  imprisonment,  even  on  these 
terms  has  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  prisoners.  The  discharge  of  a  prisoner  is 
absolute  in  every  case  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  prison  system  analogous  to 
the  ticket  of  leave  or  parole  system. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  in  the  paper  he  read  at  the  Toronto  Prison  Congress 
said  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  "In  this  country  attention  was  first 
directed  to  it  immediately  after  the  National  Prison  Congress  of  1870  at 
Cincinnati  where  in  connection  with  another  question  the  subject  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  was  fully  presented,  but  it  was  voted  a  scheme  of  the 
cranks  andwas  dropped  until  the  three-year  law — the  fii  st  enactment  at  all  em- 
bodying the  principle  that  I  know  of  in  America  was  passed  in  Michigan — a  law 
that  fell  into  disuse  a  nuuiber  of  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  in  foree  in  one  county 
at  present,  the  county  in  which  Detroit  is  situated.  In  1876  I  went  to  Elmira 
full  of  the  idea  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  the  reformatory.  I  prepared 
a  bill  embodying  the  full  idea  of  the  indeterminate  sentence."  His  board  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  and  they  went  to  the  Legislature  with  it  but  found  it 
neceessary  afterwards,  to  put  in  a  maximum  term  in  order  to  get  the  bill  through 
without  factious  opposition.  Ohio  has  now  a  similar  law  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications. Some  ot  the  delegates  said  that  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota  also  have 
such  a  law.  So  as  already  stated  has  Massachusetts.  Many  theorists  hold  that 
there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  term  of  imprisonment,  but  that  on  the  one  hand  a 
prisoner  should  be  released  when  he  has  earned  the  requisite  number  of  marks 
and  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  reformation ;  and  on  the  other  hand  no  pri- 
soner should  be  discharged  until  the  board  of  managers  see  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  reformed.  This  is  Mi.  Brockway's  opinion  of  what  the  indeterminate  sentence 
should  be  He  said  in  his  Toronto  paper :  "  Now  then  the  true  idea  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  includes  all  classes  of  prisoners  in  custody,  and  without  any 
maximum  or  minimum  term.  The  indeterminate  sentence,  thus  applied  includes 
CK)nditional  release,  and  the  marking  system — they  are  insepatable.  You  cannot 
consider  either  alone,  but  together  they  form  a  system  well  adapted  to  reforma- 
tive ends.  The  indeterminate  sentence  forms  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  and, 
Drhich  is  more  important,  in  the  mind  of  the  people  after  a  time,  the  idea  of 
correction  for  that  of  punishment.     I  am  not  going  to  abolish  penal  treatment 
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1  do  not  propose  to  abate  or  at  all  modify  the  stringency  of  prison  regulations,  on 
the  contrary,  prison  discipline  would  be  rather  intensiBed.     Under  the  indeter- 
minate law  a  man  would  not  necessarily  secure  his  release  earlier  than  he  could 
under  the  present  system  ;  he  might  be  detained  longer  if  it  was  necessary  to  put 
him  through  the  thorough  reformative  course  of  treatment.    The  difference  be- 
tween the  recognition  by  the  prisoner  of  any  sentence  upon  him,  or  of  any  penalty 
inflicted  upon  any  citizen  by  law,  or  of  any  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  prisoner 
or  child  by  any  parent  or  governor,  or  his  recognition  of  it  as  punishment,  just 
punishment  the  proper  pay  for  the  thing  he  has  done,  or  his  appreciation  of  it, 
AS  the  necessary  pain  or  infliction  to  remedy  that  in  him  out  of  which  has  sprung 
the  wrong  conduct,  or  to  prepare  him  so  that  he  may  live  with  reasonable  safety 
among  citizens,  is  very  great.     It  is  fundamental,     I  have  no  hope — yes,  I  have 
hope — that  the  man  who  has  suffered  the   consequences  of   his  wrong  act,  and 
views  them  as  just  punishment  for  it,  may  be  benefitted,  for  he  may  for  a  time  be 
restrained  ;  but  he  is  never  a  safe  citizen ;  he  is  never  a  trustworthy  member  of 
the  household.    The  memory  of  pain  soon  fades,  and  the  penalty  is  not  always 
sure  to  follow  a  repetition  of  the  crime.     But  when  one  recognizes  that  his  con- 
duct is  but  the  expression  of  a  soul  defect,  that  makes  him  unsafe  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  unsafe  in  the  judgment  of  his  parent  to  go  out  and  do  as 
others  do,  and  when  he  receives  discipline  in  that  spirit,  when  he  finds  himself 
recovered  and  begins  to  get  a  rational  confidence  that  he  can  go  out,  he  is  vastly 
more  likely  to  get  on,  than  if   he   had  been  restrained  through  fear,   which  is 
always  degrading.     "The  indeterminate  sentence  contributes  to   the  idea  of  cer- 
tainty, as  opposed  to  severity,  as  a  means  of  pi-otection  from  crime  through  the 
operation  of  what  we  imagine  to  be — there  is  not  very  much  of  it — the  deterrent 
principle."     He  thought  the  principle  should  be  applied  to  misdemeanants  also. 
He  saw  it  stated,  that  in  the  year  1886,  there  were  only  3,360  felons  convicted  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  there  were  286,700  misdemeanants.     The  treatment 
of  these  misdemeanants  is  a  most  important  question.     "If  they  were  committed 
indeterminately,  and  a    thorough     scientific   (not  sympathetic  or    revengeful) 
diagnosis  were  made — such  as  the  Jewish  guardians  of    Loudon  make  of  every 
<!ase  that  comes  before  them — and  then  if  he  were  treated  scientifically,  rationally, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  out  of  the  criminal  classes,  we  should  have    less 
of  high  crime,  outrageous  crime  than  we  have  now,  because  out   of  our  misde- 
meanants come  almost  all  our  felons.     Another  advantage  of  the  system  is   that 
it  centralizes  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  date  of  a  pri- 
soner's release."    To  prove  that  it  is  "  utter  nonsense  to  leave  such  questions   to 
the  court  at  the  time  of  trial,"  Mr.  Brock  way  stated  that  he  was  in  court  one  day, 
when  five  felons  were  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and 
five  years.     He  could  not  see  any  good  reason  for  varying  their  terms,  and  when 
the  court  rose  he  asked  the  judge  what  "influenced  him  to  send  those  men   to 

Srison  for  difieieut  terms,"  the  judge  replied  :  "  Oh,  ask  me  something  easier,  I 
on't  know."  Another  effect  of  the  system  he  said,  is,  that  it  changes  the  attitude 
of  convict  and  keeper  which  was  inevitable  under  the  old  system.  Another  is 
that  it  centres  upon  the  warden  the  "cure  of  the  criminal  instinct  in  the  prisoner, 
and  his  proper  restoration  to  society."  Another,  that  it  facilitates  the  release  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  best  point  of  time,  and  under  the  best  circumstances.  And 
another  that  it  surrounds  the  prisoner  with  the  strength  of  legal  liability  after 
his  release."  Finally,  said  Mr.  Brockway,  "the  indeterminate  sentence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  any  effective  reformatory  system  for  it  supplies  the  stroniTest 
and  almost  the  only  true  motive  that  mfluencea  a  man  properly  to  deport  himself, 
j)roperly  cultivate  himself,   properly  prepare  himself  for  free  life. 
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Mr.  Brockway  describes  the  system  as  worked  by  himself  and  what  he 
believes  to  be  its  effects.  In  this  as  in  all  other  prison  systems  much  depends 
on  the  mode  of  administration.  A  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  while 
pointing  out  the  evils  that  may  arise  from  this  system  administered  by  officers 
who  were  unfit  for  a  work  that  requires  so  much  judgment,  discretion  and  zeal, 
stated  that  under  Mr.  Brockway's  management  it  worked  fairly  well  at  Elmira. 

Dr.  E.  0.  Wines,  writing  ten  years  ago,  said :  "  Indefinite  sentences,  that  is 
sentences  not  to  run  to  a  fixed  time  but  until  reformation  would  in  my  judgment 
prove  an  effectual  agency  in  the  reform  of  prisoners."  And  he  argued  thus: 
"  Now  what  end  do  we  propose  in  public  punishment  ?  The  diminution  of  crime. 
But  this  is  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  reformation  of  criminals.  It  is  therefore 
a  legitimate,  not  to  say  necessary  exercise  of  human  authority  to  detain  them  until 
that  effect  is  accomplished.  Again,  a  criminal  is  a  man  who  has  committed  an 
oB'ence  and  deserves  punishment,  but  ho  is  also  a  man  morally  diseased  and  needs 
a  cure.  The  prison  is  intended  to  effect  both  these  ends — the  punishment  and  the 
cure ;  nay,  to  effect  the  cure  by  means  of  the  punishment.  Now,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  date  of  a  sick  man's  restoration  to  health,  so  it  is  no  less 
impossible  to  foretell  the  day  when  a  moral  patient  will  be  restored  to  moral 
soundness.  So  that  by  fixing  the  duration  of  the  sentence  in  this  latter  case  we 
run  a  double  risk,  namely,  on  the'  one  hand  of  turning  the  criminal  loose  on 
society  before  he  is  cured  and  on  the  other  of  detaining  him  after  he  is  cured, 
so  that  by  making  his  release  depend'  on  a  mere  lapse  of  time  we  are  almost 
sure  of  committing  a  wrong  on  one  side  or  the  other — a  wrong  to  society  or  a 
wrong  to  the  prisoner.  Still  again,  the  protection  of  society  is  at  once  the  end 
and  the  justification  of  imprisonment.  But  society  is  not  protected  by  the 
criminal's  imprisonment  unless  he  is  reformed  by  it.  .  .  We  do  not  set  the 
madman  free  until  he  is  cured  of  his  madness;  neither  can  we  safely  nor  even 
justly  set  the  criminal  free  until  he  is  cured  of  his  proclivity  to  crime."  In  1877 
the  managers  of  the  Elmira  reformatory  in  their  annual  report  argued  that  to 
sentence  prisoners  thus  indefinitely  is  no  hardship,  for  it  places  the  time  of  their 
release  practically  in  their  own  hands,  and  it  is  due  to  societj'  that  they  who 
by  crime  are  shown  to  be  dangerous  citizens  when  at  large  should  be  kept  under 
proper  restraint  until  the  danger  is  over;  the  prisoner  has  no  just  claim  to 
enlargement  until  he  is  safe.  It  is  not  only  due  to  society,  but  more,  it  is  a 
public  outrage  upon  peaceful  citizens  to  turn  loose  upon  them  as  we  are  con- 
stantly doing  from  our  prisons  professional  criminals  who  openly  avow  the  pur- 
pose to  pursue  again  a  criminal  career.  Any  supposed  risk  incurred  by  cloth- 
ing a  board  of  managers  with  so  much  authority  over  these  prisoners,"  they 
say,  "  is  guarded  by  the  requirement  that  full  returns  shall  be  made  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  whose  office  any  one  can  find  all  facts  as  to  any  prisoner, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  power  to  pardon."  It 
seems  logical  that  if  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  be  adopted  the  criminal 
should  be  held  under  restraint  until  he  has  reformed  ;  but  parliaments  and  legis- 
latures have  a  repugnance  which  still  seems  invincible,  to  placing  power  so  great 
in  the  hands  of  any  official  or  board.  Mr.  Brockway  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  a  maximum  term  in  his  bill  to  get  it  passed.  Only  in  Bavaria,  as  yet, 
has  the  fully  indeterminate  sentence  been  tried.  Dr.  Wines  admits  that  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  appljdng  the  system  to  this  extent  and  he  says :  "  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  so  great  a  change  as  that  of  determinate  to  wholly  indeterminate 
sentences  can  be  made  on  the  sudden,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  if  it  could.  The 
principle  must  be  applied  at  ■  nerhaps  always)  under  limitations,"  the  courts 
assigning  a  inaximiiiii  dura'.    .  lo  .  <     punishment. 
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Mr.  Tallack,  who  does  not  approve  of  the  Elmira  system,  says  that  "  it  pre- 
sents some  noteworthy  features,  althotigh  apparently  lacking  hitherto  in  the 
degree  of  religious  training  which  has  been  so  beneficial  in  some  other  prisons. 
.  .  The  educational  or  rather  collegiate  training  is  a  most  prominent  feature. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  professors  or  teachers  of  colleges  and  schools  in  the  vicinity 
are  engaged  to  instruct  classes  in  the  prison  and  to  deliver  lectures  on  drawing, 
designing,  Geimaii,  English  and  American  history,  business,  law.  arithmetic, 
physical  geography,  economics,  practical  ethics,  political  science,  etc.  There  is 
an  experimental  school  of  art  for  practice  in  the  wox'k  of  terra  cotta,  encaustic 
tiling,  modelling  and  designing  from  nature,  embossing  on  brass,  moulding  metal 
pieces  ornamentally,  executing  portraits  in  hammered  copper,  and  so  forth.  la 
what  is  called  a  relbrmatory  library  ai'e  the  novels  of  Alexander  Dumas,  Eugene 
Sue,  Ouida,  Bulwer,  Jules  Verne  and  others.  A  convict  writing  in  the  prison 
proper  compaies  the  comforts  of  the  prison  with  the  discomforts  of  the  outer 
world  and  asks,  '  Is  godliness  profitable  ?'  but  admits  that  liberty  hr.s  charms. 
It  is  claimed  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  Elmira  men  thus  become  reformed.  Even 
if  it  be  so  (and  the  matter  is  open  to  question)  such  a  result,  however  good  in 
itself,  is  quite  compatible  with  an  absolute  increase  of  criminality  being  produced 
amongst  the  outride  community  by  the  knowledge  that  the  discipline  of  so  large 
an  establishment  furnishes  so  many  advantages  to  the  evil-doers,  and  is  in  so 
small  a  degree  calculated  to  deter.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  un- 
mixed satisfaction  that  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  convicts  discharged  from 
Elniira  have  voluntarily  returned  thither  for  shelter  a^d  support.  .  .  Can  it 
be  just  to  any  community  that  murderers  even  of  the  second  degree  should  be 
merely  sentenced  to  a  maximum  of  five  years  detention,  of  which  one-half  or 
more  may  be  worked  off  by  good  behaviour  in  prison,  whilst  the  other  half  may 
be  lightened  by  courses  of  collegiate  lectures,  novel  reading,  artistic  tiaining,  and 
so  forth ;  and  whilst  at  the  same  time  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  superior  to 
that  of  millions  of  virtuous  persons,  are  abundantly  supplied.  .  .  The  writer 
cannot  but  consider  the  indulgences  at  Elmira,  for  such  classes  at  least  as  bur- 
glars and  murderers  to  be  a  real  cruelty  to  the  lives,  limbs  and  security  of  the 
millions  of  honest  people  in  the  community  at  large.  This  security  should  be  the 
fir.-t  consideration  and,  even  the  reformation  of  the  individual  murderers  arnl 
ruffians  the  second  and  subordinate  one.  .  .  The  principle  of  indeterminate 
sentences,  if  true  to  their  appellation,  ought  also  to  involve  as  a  most  important 
essential  some  provision  for  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  custody  of  the 
unreformed  and  resolutely  vicious  criminals.  It  is  hardly  to  be  contended  that 
this  plan  possesses  the  merits  of  the  existing  conditional  libeiation  sy.stem  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  its  very  important'adjunct  of  police  supervi.iion  as  some 
security  against  mi.'-chief  from  the  oflTender "  Mr.  Tallack  alludes  to  the  intro- 
duction of  indeterminate  sentences  in  Bavaria  about  lt;35  apparently  in  order 
to  explain  that  there  prisoners  under  such  sentences  may  be  "  retained  five,  teu 
or  more  years  until  their  habits  and  di.-positions  appeai-cd  to  be  radically 
reformed."  He  says  also  that  Mr.  Hightcm,  State  Commissioner  <)t  Prisons  lor 
California,  in  his  report  to  the  Governor  of  that  State  strongly  condemns  the 
Elmira  system,  and  states  that  two  murders  were  conmiitted  iu.'^ide  that  iii.-.ti- 
tution  in  a  recent  year."  The  adoption  of  the  system  of  indeterminate  senteiicis 
does  not  involve  the  adoption  of  the  ideas  or  of  all  the  methods  by  which  the 
Elmira  reformatory  is  managed.  Many  penologists  who  i^egard  the  indetermin- 
ate sentence  as  essential  to  the  success  of  any  system  of  prison  reform  do  not 
approve  of  all  that  is  done  at  Elmira,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Highton,  whatever  its 
value  may  be,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
legislatures  of  such  States  as  New  York,  Massachusett.-!,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
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One  of  the  arguments  frequently  \iscd  to  create  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  system  was  put  very  forcibly  by  Mr.  Brush,  warden 
of  the  Sing  Sing  State  prison,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Prison  (!ongre8S 
held  at  Cincinnati  last  year.  He  said :  "  Prison  discipline  to  be  of  any  use 
should  not  only  make  the  pri.soner  subordinate  but  should  improve  him  physically 
and  mentally,  and  also  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  him  a  character  to  control 
himself  when  released  from  prison  ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  if  not  most 
of  our  worst  criminals  are  our  best  behaved  prisoners.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  impossible  for  prison  officers  to  judge  from  the  conduct 
of  a  man  in  prison  what  his  conduct  will  be  when  he  is  released  from  prison.  Thia 
is  the  strongest  argument  to  my  mind  against  the  indefinite  sentence.  For  if  a  man 
is  to  be  released  upon  his  good  behaviour  in  the  prison  and  his  apparent  reforma- 
tion while  there,  we  may,  and  very  likely  will,  lelease  many  of  our  worst  crim-  - 
inals,  while  men  of  lesser  tact  who  transgress  the  rules  from  a  want  of  firmness 
and  decision  woiild  remain  in  prison  a  long  time,  if  not  for  life." 

Progressive  or  Cumulative  Sentences. 

Penologists  agree  that  the  certainty  rather  than  the  severity  of  puni-shment 
deters  those  who  ai'c  tempted  to  commit  crime.  The  penalty  of  death  is  incurred 
much  more  recklessly  when  the  chances  of  escape  are  many  than  is  the  penalty 
of  imprLsonmcnt  whei'e  punishment  almost  invariably  follow^s  the  commission  of 
crime.  It  has  al.so  been  found  that  criminals  are  more  apt  to  persist  in  their 
criminal  courses  when  there  is  a  chance  that  the  penalty  for  a  second  or  third  or 
fourth  crimtj  may  be  as  light  or  even  ligliter  than  the  penalty  imposed  lor  the 
first.  In  theory  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  penalty  should  become  heavier 
every  time  a  criminal  is  convicted,  even  though  there  may  be  some  varitition  in 
the  character  or  malignity  of  his  crime,  anil  in  order  to  give  eliect  to  this  theory 
great  pains  have  been  taken  in  several  countries  to  ensure  that  the  person  who 
has  been  convicted  once  shall  be  recognized  when  charged  with  a  second  offence. 
In  England  photographs  of  convicted  criminals  are  carefully  taken  and  elaborate 
descriptions  of  their  size,  complexion,  ap])earance  and  marks  are  recorded.  In 
France  the  Bertillou  system,  which  seems  to  render  iailure  of  recognition  impos- 
sible, has  been  adopted,  and  with  several  of  the  wardens,  sui>erintendents  of 
pri.sons  and  other  officials  in  the  United  States  this  system  finds  much  favour. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  a  criminal  who  has  spent  two  or  three  teims  in 
the  penitentiary  or  prison  receives  a  sentence  so  light  that  it  seems  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  atrocity  of  his  crime.  Dr.  Wines  states  that  "  the  tendency  to 
long  .sentences  shows  it.self  in  the  Southern  States  to  short  ones  in  the  Northei-n," 
but  there  is  often  a  great  diversity  in  the  sentences  impostd  in  the  same  State  or 
Province  and  even  in  those  imposed  by  the  same  niugistrute.  Many  contend 
that  a  criminal  repeatedly  convicted  of  serious  crimes  shouM  be  confined  for  life 
as  incorrigible.  In  Ohio,  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  May  4th, 
188.),  it  is  provided  that  "every  person  after  having  beun  twite  convicted  of 
felony  shall  be  adjudged  a  habitual  criminal  and  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life. ' 
•fhialaw,  the  Ohio  tioard  of  State  Charities  in  their  report  for  1<S90  say, 
"has  been  practically  nullified  by  the  failure  of  prosecuting  attorneys 
to  specify  in  their  indictments  the  charge  of  incorrigibility  whieh  tiie 
Supreme  Court  has  determhied  must  be  done  in  order  to  hold  the  pri.soner  beyond 
the  maximum  of  imprisonment  authorised  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  con- 
victed, although  he  may  have  a  prison  record  of  half  a  dozen  previous  convic- 
tions." In  cases  of  petty  larceny  and  drunkenness  it  has  been  found  that  the 
repeated  impositions  of  small  penalties  produces  no  beneficial  result.     The  pay- 
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ment  of  a  small  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a  few  days  has  no  terror  for  the  habitual 
<Jrunkard  or  the  confirmed  thief,  and  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  such 
offenders  have  been  committed  to  gaol  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  times  or  more. 
Sometimes  the  penalty  is  increased  in  such  cases,  but  the  increase  seldom  has  a 
deterrent  effect  because  it  is  uncertain.  Whether  the  option  of  paying  a  fine  should 
be  allowed  to  an  habitual  drunkard  brought  before  the  courts  a  third  or  fourth 
time  within  the  year  may  well  be  questioned.  Indeed  were  cellular  confinement 
possible  there  would  be  no  doubt  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Tallack  states  the  opinion  of  many  on  this  subject,  when  he  says,  "  It  is 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  experienced  prison  officers,  that  a  much  more  general 
repression  of  crime  than  has  been  hitherto  obtained,  would  be  secured  merely  by 
the  adoption  of  a  more  certain  gradation  of  cellular  confinement  for  the  repitition 
of  transgressions.     It  is  already  found  to  be  a  fact  that  a  single  brief  imprison- 
ment on  the  separate  system  efiects  a  life  long  deterrence  in  regard  to  many 
offenders.     Hence,  first  imprisonments  should,  as  a  rule,  be  of  very  short  duration, 
the  object  being,  rather  to  attempt  to  prevent  further  crime,  than  to  impose  heavy 
inflictions  for  the  sake  of  mere  theories  of  vengeance.     The  fii-st  punishment 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  create  an  abiding,  disagreeable  impression  of  a  deterrent 
nature.     It  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  have  habituated  its  subject  to  prison  life, 
or  to  have  removed  or  relaxed  that  wholesome  dread  of  incarceration,  which  it  is 
60  needful  to  maintain.  .  .  .  Every  subsequent  conviction  should  involve  some 
definite  increase  of  detention.     It  is  comparatively  of  minor  consequence  if  the 
Amount  of  additional  penalty  is  but  small,  so  long  as  it  is  certain  to  be  greater 
than  any  one  previously  undeigone  by  the  same  individual.     It  can  hardly  be  too 
often  repeated  or  recognized  that  the  main  element  in  the  repression  of  crime  is 
not  severity,  but  certainty — real  absolute  certainty.     And  in  order  to  render  this 
the  more  practicable,  it  must  involve  moderation  and  patient  gradation."    Such 
steady  progress  with  really  penal  conditions  of  cellular  separation  and  hard 
labour,  is  more  effectual  he  maintains,  than  either  "  the  piling  on  absurdly  hur- 
ried additions  of  long  years  of  detention  for  the  repetition  of  a  few  petty  thefts 
or  inflicting  upon  case-hardened  individuals,  dozens  or  scores  of  them,  contempti- 
ble sentences  of  a  few  days  or  weeks."     Even  for  the  peculiarly  difficult  class  of 
habitual  drunken  misdemeanants,  the  course  of  a  very  gradual,  but  sure  increase 
of  detention,"  he  says,  "  will  be  found  very  influential.     Some  striking  instances 
of  success  have  been  noticed,  when  in  certain  cases,  the  principle  of  a  moderate 
progression  of  sentences  has  been  applied  to  such  persons.     This  sure  but  very 
gradual  cumulation  of  cellular  imprisonment  will  alone,  and  without  any  provi- 
sion for  further  industrial  training  or  police  supervision,  suffice  fcr  the  effectual 
reclamation  and  deterrence  of  many  offenders,  who  under  existing  irregularities 
of  treatment  become  habitual  criminals."     He  further  says,  "  criminal  should 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  habitual  class  until  they  have  undergone 
several,  at  least,  of  the  first  stages  of  such  a  moderate  but  certain  cumulation  of 
penalties.     In  most  cases,  the  patience  and  majesty  of  the  law  might  fairly  afford 
them  from  three  to  six  opportunities  of  this  kind.     This  course  would  greatly 
restrict  the  number  of  persons  to  be  further  and  finally  dealt  with.     But  after 
three  to  six  trials  of  the  operation  of  imprisonment,  the  aggregate  of  which  neod 
not  have  exceeded  one  year's  duration  for  petty  offences,  the  cumulation  shoulu 
Assume  another  character.     Then  it  should  involve,  in  addition  to  longer  imprison- 
ment, a  subsequent  training  for  from  one  year  to  several  years  either  in  a  penal 
factory  or  the  cultivation  ol  land.     The  weakness  of  character  evinced  by  any 
offenders  for  whom  this  treatment  had  beau  found  needful,  requires  also  some 
oontinuance  of  supervision  after  their  liberation  as  at  present  practi-'^d.    But  ^^his 
Again  should  not  be  immoderately  pi- 
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Without  proper  provision  for  the  cellular  or  separate  confinement  of  prisoner» 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  this 
system  of  treatment  successfully,  although  in  most  of  our  gaols  separate  confine- 
ment would  sometimes  be  possible.  There  aie  other  obstacles,  perhaps,  more 
difficult  to  overcome.  To  deprive  judges  and  magistrates  of  discretionary  power 
would  be  a  serious  change.  If  such  power  were  always  wisely,  as  well  as  honestly 
exercised,  so  great  a  change  would  be  unnecessary  even  though  hardened 
criminals  did  sometimes  pass  as  first  offenders. 

An  English  Act  (34  and  35  Vic.  c.  112),  passed  in  1871,  provides  that  "  Where 
any  person  is  convicted  on  indictment  of  a  crime,  and  a  previous  conviction  of  a 
crime  is  proved  against  him,  he  shall  at  any  time  within  seven  years  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  for  the  last  of  such  crimes,  be 
guilty  ot  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  under  the  following  circumstances 
or  any  of  them.  These  are,  if  it  is  charged  and  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  he  gets  his  living  by  dishonest  means  ;  or  if  he  is  found  anywhere 
under  such  circumstances  as  satisfy  the  court  that  he  was  about  to  commit  a 
crime  :  or  if  he  is  found  in  a  dwelling,  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  of  the  places 
specified,  and  is  unable  to  account  for  his  being  there  ;  or  if  being  charged  with 
any  offence,  he  refuses  to  give  his  name,  or  gives  a  false  name  or  false  address. 
A  person  convicted  a  second  time  on  a  criminal  charge  may,  in  addition  to  any 
other  punishment  awarded  to  him,  be  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  police 
for  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  for  the  last  of 
such  crimes." 

The  Ohio  law  of  1885,  provides  with  respect  to  habitual  criminals  that  "every 
person  who  after  having  been  twice  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in  some 
penal  institution  for  felony,  whether  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and 
whether  committed  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  shall  be  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in  the  Ohio- 
Penitentiary  for  felony  hereafter,  committed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
habitual  criminal,  and  on^the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  shall  be  so  sen- 
enced,  he  shall  not  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  ;  but  shall 
be  detained  therein  for  and  during  his  natural  life  unless  pardoned  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  liability  to  be  so  detained,  shall  be  and  constitute  a  part  of  every  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary;  provided,  however,  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  he  was  so  sentenced,  he  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  managers  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  the  buildings  and  enclo- 
sures ;  but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  said  board,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure 
of  said  institution." 

The  directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  one  of  whom  is  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  well  known  as  a  penologist,  suggested  that  the  law  of 
that  State  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that,  "  two  previous 
sentences  to  the  State  Prison  for  felony,  whether  committed  heretofore  or  here- 
after, and  whether  committed  in  that  state  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  should  on  the  third  conviclioa  for  felony  in  that  state  constitute 
the  person  so  sentenced  an  incomgible. 

Cellular  Confinement 

Many  earnest  reformers  contend  that  all  imprisonment  should  be  cellular  or 
separate,  and  that  imprisonment  ruins  many  and  reforms  few,  if  prisoners^ 
are  allowed  to  associate  even  in  workshops  in  which  silence  is  enforced  most 
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strictly.  All  association  of  criminals,  they  contend,  is  evil  and  productive  only 
of  injury.  The  worst  of  the  criminals  associated  in  any  way  almost  invariably 
drag  the  less  depraved  down  to  their  own  level.  The  hardened  criminal  is  never 
improved  by  association  with  those  lees  guilty  than  himself.  No  possible  clas.sifi- 
cation  of  criminals,  they  assert,  can  do  more  than  mitigate  the  evils  of  associ- 
ation. Some  assert  that  although  Captain  Maconochie  wrought  such  wonders 
at  Norfolk  Island,  his  classification  of  prisoners  proved  a  failure.  Captain  Ma- 
conochie held,  as  many  still  hold,  that  only  in  society  can  men  befitted  to  become 
members  of  society.  There  is  nothing  to  .show  that  he  changed  this  opinion. 
The  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  used  in  favour  of  the  cellular  system  are 
to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Managers  and  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Solitary  confinement,  as  a  means  of 
reformation,  had  not  been  used  anywhere  until  introduced  in  that  State  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  As  one  of  the  most  dreadful  means  of  vindictive 
punishment,  confinement  absolutely  solitary  had  been  used  in  many  nations  of 
ancient  and  media'val  times.  In  the  famous  prison  of  San  Michajle,  at  Rome,  it 
is  stated  "  The  great  evils  of  idleness  were  prevented  by  constant  labour  during 
the  day  ;  classification  to  a  certain  extent  and  silence  as  far  as  practicable  in  an 
assembly  were  enforced  ;  and  separate  dormitories  or  night-rooms  for  each  pris- 
oner provided :  appropriate  moral  sentiments  were  inscribed  on  conspicuous  tab- 
lets tor  the  continued  inspection  of  the  inmates  and  above  all  religious  instruc- 
tion was  administere<)."  This  was  not  a  cellular  system  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word.  After  this  model  the  prison  at  Milan  and  then  the  prison  at  Ghent 
were  built,  and  from  all  these  Howard  took  the  idea  for  that  Gloucestershire 
prison,  from  which  it  i.->  said  the  Pennsylvanians  took  the  idea  of  a  cell  ft/r  each 
pri.soner,  themselves  introducing  b}-  a  law  passed  on  April  5th,  1790,  the  princi- 
ple of  separate  and  solitary  confinement.  This  Act  declared  that  previous  laws 
for  the  puuishinent  of  criminals  had  failed  "  from  the  communication  with  each 
other  not  being  sufficiently  restrained  within  the  places  of  confinement,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  laborious  employment  as  far 
as  it  can  be  effected  will  contribute  as  much  to  reform  as  to  detei*." 

One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Pennsylvania  s\'stem  said  that  "  by 
separate  confinement  it  is  intended  to  punish  those  who  will  not  control  their 
wicked  passions  and  propensities,"  and  he  contended  that  "in  separate  confinement 
every  prisfiner  is  i)laced  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  i^ade  more  corrupt  by 
his  imprisonment,  since  the  least  association  of  convicts  with  each  other  must 
inevitably  yield  pernicious  consequences  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  that  the 
prisoners  will  not  know  who  are  undergoing  punishment  at  the  .same  time  with 
themselves  and  thus  will  be  afiVirded  one  of  the  greatest  protections  to  such  as 
may  happily  be  enabled  to  form  resolutions  to  behave  well  when  they  are  dis- 
charged and  be  better  ((ualirttd  to  do  so,  because  plans  of  villainy  are  often  formed 
in  gaol  which  the  authors  cairy  into  o])erati./n  when  at  large  ;  that  seclusion  is 
an  e.s.sential  ingredient  in  moral  treatment,  and  with  religious  in.struction  ami 
advice  superadded,  i.s  calculated  to  acliieve  more  than  ever  yet  has  been  done  for 
the  mi.serable  tenants  of  the  penitentiaries  ;  that  a  specific  graduation  of  punish- 
ment can  be  obtained  as  surely  as  under  any  other  S3'.st^>m  ;  that  irregularities 
•within  the  pi-ison  would  be  less  fretiuent  than  under  other  systems  and  di.scipliue 
could  more  easily  be  enforced."  Under  this  system  each  prisoner  should  have  a 
laige,  well-lit,  well-ventilated  cell  on  the  ground  iloor,  having  an  ample  .supply  of 
pure  water,  and  with  an  enclosefl  yard  attached  in  which  he  could  spend  part  of 
each  day.  The  dimensions  of  the  cell  in  the  Ea.st  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  is 
12  feet  by  8  feet ;  the  height  of  the  ceiling  at  the  highest  point  is  16  feet  and 
the  light  is  fiom  above.    The  size  of  the  vards  is  8  feet  bv  20  feet.    The  prisoner,  a 
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late  report  says,  should  be  visited  as  often  as  possible  by  the  officer  on  guard,  who 
should  spend  all  his  time  in  the  cells ;  by  the  chaplain,  the  warden  and  deputy  war- 
den. He  may  be  permitted  to  receive  visitora,  though  not  frequently,  and  to  receive 
and  write  letters,  and  he  must  receive  a  cert.ain  amount  of  literary  instruction  from 
a  tencher  who  goes  from  cell  to  cell,  and  in  some  mechanical  occupation  from 
a  competent  teacher  if  he  requires  it.  Thus  the  solitude  would  be  frequentlybroken. 
Great  cleanliness  and  a  proper  degree  of  industry  v/ere  enforced,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  prisoners  who  learned  some  handicraft  would  be  moi-e  indepen- 
dent when  set  at  liberty  than  a  prisoner  taught,  as  in  other  penitentiaries,  merely  to 
attend  a  machine.  The  managers  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  prefer 
that  their  system  should  be  known  as  "  the  separate  and  individual  treatment 
system  of  prison  discipline,"  and  they  maintain  in  all  their  reports  that  it  has 
proved  eminently  successful.  About  "  70  per  cent,  of  first  convictions  to  this 
penitentiary,"  they  say,  "  are  reformed.  Of  the  crime  class  the  reformations  will 
not  exceed  four  per  cent."  They  believe  that  reconvictions  "  result  chiefly  from 
inherent  depravity."  That  their  system  is  not  a  success,  they  say,  can  be  proved 
only  when  some  other  institution  can  show  a  better  record  after  fifty  years  of 
experience. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  solitary  confinement  when  continued  for  years 
produces  the  most  injurious  effects  on  mind  and  body.  Charles  Uickens,  who 
visited  this  prison,  says  of  it  in  his  American  notes :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  those 
who  devised  this  system  of  prison  discipline  and  those  benevolent  gentlemen 
who  carry  it  into  execution  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  they  are  doing.  I  believe 
that  very  few  men  are  capable  of  estimating  the  immense  amount  of  torture  and 
agony  which  this  dreadful  punishment  prolonged  for  years  inflicts  upon  the 
sufl'erers :  and  in  guessing  at  it  myself  and  in  reasoning  from  what  I  have  seen 
written  upon  their  faces,  and  what  to  my  certain  knowledge  they  feel  within,  I 
am  only  the  more  convinced  that  there  is  a  depth  of  terrible  endurance  m  it 
which  none  but  the  sufferers  themselves  can  fathom,  and  which  no  man  has  a 
right  to  inflict  on  his  fellow  creature.  I  hold  this  slow  and  daily  tampering  with 
the  mj'steries  of  the  brain  to  be  immeasurably  worse  than  any  torture  of  the 
body ;  and  becau.se  its  ghastly  signs  and  tokens  are  not  so  palpable  to  the  eye 
and  sen.se  of  touch  as  .scars  upon  the  flesh ;  because  its  wounds  are  not  upon  the 
surface  and  it  extorts  few  cries  that  human  ears  can  hear,  therefore  I  the  more 
denounce  it  as  a  secret  punishment  which  slumbering  humanity  is  not  roused  up 
to  staj-.  .  .  I  solemnly  declare  that  with  no  rewards  or  honours  could  I  walk  a 
happy  man  beneath  the  open  sky  by  day,  or  lay  me  down  upon  my  bed  at  night 
with  the  consciousness  that  one  human  creature  for  any  length  of  time,  no  mat- 
ter what,  lay  in  his  silent  cell  and  I  the  cause  or  I  consenting  to  it  in  the  least 
degree.  .  .  The  dull  repose  and  quiet  that  prevails  is  awful.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  drowsy  sound  from  .some  lone  weaver's  shuttle  or  shoemaker's  last,  but  it  is 
stifled  by  the  thick  walls  and  heavy  dungeon  door  and  only  seems  to  make  the 
stillness  more  profound.  Over  the  head  and  face  of  every  ])risoner  who  comes 
into  this  melancholy  house  a  black  hood  is  drawn,  and  in  this  dark  shroud,  an 
emblem  of  the  curtain  dropped  between  him  and  the  living  world,  he  is  led  to 
the  cell  from  which  he  never  again  comes  forth  until  his  whole  term  of  imprison- 
ment has  expired.  He  never  hears  of  wife  or  children  ;  home  or  friends ;  the 
life  or  death  of  any  single  creature.  He  sees  the  prison  officers,  but  with  that 
exception  he  never  looks  upon  a  human  countenance  or  hears  a  human  voice. 
He  is  a  man  buried  alive  to  be  dug  out  in  the  slow  round  of  years  and  in  the 
meantime  dead  to  everything  but  withering  anxieties  and  horrible  despair.  His 
name  and  crime  and  term  of  suffering  are  unknown  even  to  the  officer  who 
delivers  him  his  daily  food.     There  is  a  number  over  his  cell  door  and  in  a  book, 
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of  which  the  governor  of  the  prison  has  one  copy  and  the  moral  instructor 
another  ;  this  is  the  index  to  his  history.  Beyond  these  pages  the  prison  has  no 
record  of  his  existence.  .  .  On  the  haggard  face  of  every  one  among  these 
prisoners  the  same  expression  sat  I  know  not  what  to  liken  it  to.  It  had  some- 
thing of  that  strained  attention  which  we  see  upon  the  faces  of  the  blind  and 
deaf,  mingled  with  a  look  of  horror,  as  though  they  had  all  been  secretly  terri- 
fied. My  firm  conviction  is  that,  independent  of  the  mental  anguish  it  occa- 
sions— an  anguish  so  great  and  so  tremendous  that  all  imagination  of  it  must  fall 
short  of  the  reality — it  wears  the  mind  into  a  morbid  state  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  the  rough  contact  and  busy  action  of  the  world.  It  is  my  fixed  opinion 
that  those  who  have  undergone  this  punishment  must  pass  into  society  again 
morally  unhealthy  and  diseased.  What  monstrous  phantoms  bred  of  despon- 
dency and  doubt  and  bom  and  reared  in  solitude  have  stalked  upon  the  earth 
making  creation  ugly  and  darkening  the  face  of  Heaven." 

It  was  asserted  by  the  managers  of  this  prison  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Dickens 
gave  loose  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  sought  rather  to  excite  strong  feeling 
than  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  He  spoke  no  word  of  criticism  or  objection  when 
he  visited  the  prison,  and  what  he  afterwards  wrote  they  say  "  is  marked  by  the 
strong  contrasts  which  he  painted  in  his  fictions."  In  support  of  this  it  was 
stated  that  one  of  three  whom  he  described  as  suffering  the  mo^it  dreadful  mental 
anguish  was  a  recidivist,  who  released  some  time  after  Mr.  Dickens'  visit  was  im- 
prisoned more  than  once  subsequently.  Mr.  Vaux  in  a  history  and  very  elaborate 
defence  of  the  system  published  in  1872,  said  that  he  and  his  associate  inspectors 
(as  they  are  called)  believed  the  system  to  be  '  as  great  a  success  as  human  efibrt 
under  all  circumstances  could  be  expected  to  accomplish."  In  their  report  of 
1888  they  say,  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  "isolation  imperils  the  mental  and 
physical  health,  that  never  in  a  single  instance  during  a  half  century  of  obser- 
vation and  study  has  a  case  occurred  in  this  penitentiary  in  which  mental  or 
physical  disease  was  justly  attributed  to  this  system  of  prison  discipline."  Cases  of 
mental  disease  do  occur.  "  Admitted  mental  disease  is  equal  to  8  1-10  per  cent,  of 
admissions,  but  a  very  large  number  of  convicts  have  developed  forms  of  disease 
that  were  innate,  latent,  inherited  or  constitutional,  and  proved  to  have  been  origin- 
ally caused  by  influences  from  which  crime  germinated  before  conviction  and 
sentence."  The  self-communion  which  separate  confinement  compels,  is  they  say 
"  an  education,  a  drawing  out  of  the  mind,  or  what  of  intelligence  the  man 
possessed,  the  results  of  reflection  on  a  life  of  wrong-doing,  or  acts  of  wrong- 
doing, and  was  instructive  in  indicating  how  a  better  resolution  might  be  engen- 
dered to  avoid  the  attendant  conditions  which  crime  creates."  They  say,  more- 
over, that  under  this  .system  "  each  prisoner  is  considered  as  to  his  individuali- 
ties," and  that  to  each  is  administered  the  treatment  which  his  case  requires. 
Mr.  Vaux  claims  that  one  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  forty- 
six  consecutive  annual  reports  "  of  this  prison  maybe  absolved  from  any  other 
motive  now  than  tlie  expression  of  views  entertained  by  the  inspectors."  The 
Warden  in  his  reports  insists  quite  as  strongly  that  the  system  is  the  best  for  the 
prisoner  and  for  the  State  that  has  yet  been  devised.  Tliere  hits  been  some 
relaxation  of  the  discipline  since  the  time  of  Dickens,  as  prisonei-s  are  now 
allowed  to  receive  and  to  send  letters,  and  occasionally  to  receive  visitors.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  also,  because  of  the  want  of  sufficient  prison  room,  to  put 
a  thousand  convicts  in  this  penitentiary,  which  haa  but  700  c<?lls. 

Another  penitentiary  .system  long  known  as  the  Auburn  system  because 
adopted  in  the  Auburn  prison  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  introduced  after 
the  cellular  system  had  been  ju.st  put  into  operation  fully  in  the  East  Pennsylvania 
penitentiary.    This  provides  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  each  iti  his  own 
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cell  at  night  and  for  their  association  at  work  and  at  meals  in  absolute  silence' 
A  warm  controversy  was  carried  on  for  years  between  the  advocates  of  the  two 
systems.  Bhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  and  probably  some  other  states 
aldopted  the  Pennsylvania  system,  but  all  have  since  adopted  the  A-ubum  system. 
All  the  states  since  created  have  adopted  that  system,  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  two  penitentiaries  conducted  on  the  cellular  system,  now  has  only  the  one. 
In  New  Jersey,  as  early  as  1840,  the  boai-d  of  inspectors  expressed  their  doubts 
as  to  the  reformatoiy  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  medical  oflRcer  of  the  prison  attacked  it  as  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
body  and  this  he  repeated  from  year  to  year.  Probably  the  fact  that  the  returns 
from  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  were  so  scanty  had  an  effect  on  the  legislature. 
In  1859  the  system  was  formally  abandoned  and  the  Auburn  system  substituted 
for  it.  The  Rhode  Island  penitentiary  was  opened  in  1838,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
plan,  for  which  four  years  after  the  Auburn  system  was  substituted.  The 
warden,  a  medical  man,  in  his  report  for  1884  described  the  PennsyWaria  system 
as  a  "slow  corroding  process  carrying  its  subject  to  the  derangement  or  dt-struc- 
tion  of  both  body  and  mind."  He  said  that  of  the  forty  prisoners  committed 
during  the  year  previous  ten  manifested  symptoms  of  decided  insanity  and  that 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  of  "  greater  calmness  of  spirit  and  readier 
submission  to  the  rules  had  not  been  realized.  On  the  contrary,  solitude  had  been 
found  to  produce  restless  irritability  and  peevishness,  impatient  of  the  unnatural 
restraint  imposed  on  the  reluctant  body  and  mind  and  difficult  to  be  dealt  with  ; 
while  in  the  performance  of  the  social  labour  in  silence  the  men  have  been  more 
easily  subject  to  control  and  have  required  less  frequent  exertions  of  authority 
than  before.  When  shut  up  in  the  cells  they  exercise  under  the  cravings  of  the 
social  instinct — which  walls  and  chains  cannot  repress — everj'  contrivance  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest  by  means  of  the  window  and  of  the  pipes  passing 
through  the  cells  to  hold  some  communication  with  each  other,  and  they  were 
xQore  successful  than  would  be  thought  possible  " 

Ten  years  ago  the  prisoners  undergoing  cellular  confinement  in  all  the 
prisons,  penitentiaries  and  gaols  of  the  United  States  were  supposed  to  be  about 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  incarcerated.  The  proportion  has  not  changed 
much  since.  But  "  the  cun-ent  of  public  opinion  amongst  men  who  study  this 
question  sets  strongly  in  the  direction  of  cellular  separation  for  prisonei"S  await- 
ing trial  and  for  those  sentenced  for  short  terms." 

The  history  of  cellular  imprisonment  in  Great  Britain  is  not  ver}-  pluinlj'  writ- 
ten. Howard, disgusted  with  his  own  experience  of  thehorrors  of  tlie  congregate  sys- 
tem as  it  existed  in  the  French  prison  in  which  he  was  confined  i'or  a  time, became  an 
advocate  of  "  separation."  The  Act  of  1779  for  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries 
in  England,  which  Howard  assisted  in  framing  (19  George  III,  c.  74)  provides  (Stc. 
33)  that  "  such  offenders  as  shall  be  sent  to  either  of  such  penitentiary  hou>os, 
shall,  during  the  hours  of  rest,  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  each 
other  and  be  lodged  in  separate  rooms  or  cells  not  excee'liiig  twelve  feet  in 
length,  eight  feet  in  breadth  and  eleven  feet  in  height,  nor  les  tlum  ten  feei  in 
length,  seven  feet  in  breadth  and  nine  feet  in  height,  and  witiiout  any  window 
within  six  feet  of  the  respective  floors,  which  I'ooms  or  cell<  sliall  lie  dried  and 
moderately  warmed  in  damp  or  cold  weather  by  flues  from  fires  in  tlie  kitclieus 
and  other  public  fires  belonging  to  each  house ;  and  the  sai4  nlkn  !ers  .sliall  al>o, 
during  their  hours  of  labour,  in  case  the  nature  of  their  several  employments 
will  permit,  be  in  like  manner  kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other ;  and 
where  the  nature  of  the  employment  may  require  two  persons  to  A\ork  together, 
the  room  in  which  two  persons  shall  work  shall  be  of  suflicient  dinien.sion.s, 
and  if   the   nature   of    the   work    wherein  such   oflfeuders   shall    le   employed 
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shall  require  the  labour  of  many  persons  at  one  time  a  common  work-room 
or  shed  shall  be  allotted  to  them  for  that  purpose  ;  but  during  the  time  the 
offenders  are  engaged  in  such  common  work-room  or  shed  the  governor  of 
the  said  house  or  the  taskmaster  or  one  or  more  of  their  servants  or  assistants 
shall  be  constantly  present  to  attend  to  the  behaviour  of  such  offenders,  and 
such  two  or  more  persons  shall  not  be  suffered  to  continue  together  except 
during  the  hours  of  labour  and  Divine  service  and  the  times  respectively 
allotted  for  their  meals  and  airings."  Long  after  Howard's  time  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  chaplain  of  the  Preston  prison,  became  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
separate  system,  from  which  he  expected  that  "  it  would  guarantee  the  prisoners 
from  mutual  corruption  and  make  them  think."  He  held  that "  without  separation 
and  non-intercoui-se  a  chaplain's  efforts  would  be  comparatively  fruitless.  But 
on  the  other  hand  separation  and  silence  unrelieved  by  the  benign  influence  of 
religion  are  worse  than  useless,  are  positively  injurious."  The  magistrates  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey  and  other  counties,  and  several  prominent  individuals  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  George  Paul,  Bart.,  Rev.  J.  Kingsmill  and  Rev  W.  J. 
Osborne,  endeavoured  for  many  years  to  extend  the  practical  adoption  of  separate 
imprisonment  in  Great  Britain.  Bishop  UUathorne,  who  had  had  much  experi- 
ence of  the  evils  of  the  association  of  criminals  in  Australia,  and  Mrs.  Fry  who 
did  so  much  to  reform  Newgate  and  other  prisons,  laboured  in  the  same  cause. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  the}'  had  to  overcome  was  caused  by  the  t&he  notions 
which  officials  and  othos  entertained  as  to  what  separate  or  cellular  imprisonment 
meant  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  employed.  Wherever  the  sys- 
tem was  adopted  it  was  worked  with  extreme  rigour  until  expeiience  showed  that 
by  such  rigour  the  purposes  for  which  the.sy.stem  was  devised  were  frustrated.  'The 
Prison  Matron  "  in  her  remarkal)le  work  published  in  1866,  says  :  "  At  Gla.sgow 
and  Edinburgh  the  airing  is  on  the  separate  system  and  no  correspondence  can 
ensue  between  the  prisoners  in  consoquen.e — a  wise  and  safe  precaution  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  but  partaking  too  much  of  the  wild  beast  ti-eatment  to  \>-  .satis- 
factory at  first  sight  to  one  accustomed  to  rules  more  lenient.  There  is  something 
awfully  sa  1  that  brings  the  tears  to  the  eyes  of  an  observer  in  the  airing  cells  of 
Eklinburgh  and  Gla.sgow."  In  the  Gla.sgo  vv  prison  "  the  women  are  apart,  dividi.-d 
by  airing  colls  or  wards  of  a  peculiar  construction  resembling  a  coach  wheel,  with 
a  pri.soner  between  each  of  the  spokes,  separated  from  lior  fellows  l>y  a  high  par- 
tition,the  top  open  to  the  air  and  covered  with  an  iron  grating,  and  in  the  centre 
above  them  and  commanding  a  view  of  each  division  and  of  the  sad,  restless 
inmate  who  must  halt  not  for  an  instant  in  her  walk,  watches  the  female  guardian 
in  charge.  For  the  worst  class  of  women  .  .  .  this  coacli  wheel 
divi.sion  of  refractories  might  be  advantageously  adopted,  perhaps. 
It  is  certainly  one  more  means  of  punishment  at  which  some  of  the  boldest  vvouumi 
recoil,  for  it  is  utter  isolation  ;  but  it  must  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the 
criminals,  and  I  think  would  tell  upon  them  if  too  long  adopted.  This  was  not 
what  the  reloimers  of  that  da}'  advocated.  In  the  biography  of  Mrs.  Fry  it  is 
stated  that "  confinement  which  excluded  from  the  vicious  but  allowed  of  frequent 
intercourse  with  sober  and  well  conducted  persons,  would  have  been  in  her  view 
perfect."  Mr.  Tallack,  in  his  book,  say.s, "  the  horrible  extrenes  of  isolation  exem- 
plified in  Mrs.  Fry's  day  in  certain  American  and  English  gaols  wliei-e  pi-olonged 
cellular  cmfinemonts-  ii.  scmi-dirkne.ss  without  industry,  without  ailoquate 
visitation  and  without  instruction  or  other  reformatoiy  influences  was  carried  out 
with  brutal  inhumanity,  justly  .shocked  her  compasionate  breast  and  led  her  to 
protest  persistently  against  such  a  great  perversion  of  the  principle  of  soparation." 
Mr.  Tallack,  who  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  separate  system  says,  "  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  pernicions  and  persistent  hindrances  to  penal  lelbrm  in  many 
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nations  that  solitude  has  been  so  often  considered  as  bein,£{  identical  with  separa- 
tion. .  .  Silence  mav  exist  with  the  association  of  numbers,  and 
effectual  separation  from  evil  associations  may  be  secured  in  conjunction  with  the 
daily  companionship  of  suitable  persons."  Different  ideas  as  to  separate  imprison- 
ment prevail  in  diHerent  countries  and  in  different  prisons  of  the  same  country. 
The  system  adopted  in  Pentonvilie,  sometimes  called  a  model  prison,  differed  from 
that  followed  in  other  English  prisons  and  was  more  rigorous.  "  It  was  never  ac- 
companied by  those  necessary  and  merciful  ameliorations  which  other  better  con- 
ducted cellular  establishments  in  various  countries  have  adopted.  But  incomplete 
as  was  the  Pentonvilie  plan,"  says  the  writer,  "  it  was  never  so  mischievous  to 
the  minds  of  the  prisoners  as  has  often  been  represented.  .  .  .  The 
lessons  of  the  past  have  awakened  attention  to  the  necessity  for  rational  precau- 
tions such  as  constant  industry,  a  supply  of  books,  instruction  by  chaplains  and 
school  masters,  careful  medical  oversight  and  frequent  visitations  by  the  officers 
and  other  persons." 

The  Act  28  &  29  Vic.  (c.  126)  ])rovides  that  in  a  prison  where  criminal 
prisoners  are  confined,  such  prisoners  shall  be  prevented  from  holding  any  com- 
munication with  each  other,  either  by  every  prisoner  being  kept  in  a  separate 
cell  by  day  and  by  night,  except  when  he  is  at  chapel  or  taking  exercise,  or  by 
every  prisoner  being  confined  by  night  to  his  cell  and  being  subject  to  such 
superintendence  during  the  day  as  will  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  prevent  his  communicating  with  any  other  prisonei*.  The  British  local  prisons 
are  now  all  constructed  and  managed  on  the  cellular  system.  The  short  time 
prisoners  see  one  another  only  once  a  day  in  the  exercise  yard  where  they  must 
take  exercise  accordina^  to  the  regulations  and  they  ai"e  forbidden  to  communicate 
by  word  or  sign.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  do  contrive  to  exchange 
signs  and  sometimes  even  words,  although  the  rules  are  more  strictly  enforced 
than  in  American  state  prisons.  Those  imprisoned  for  long  terms  are  allowed 
after  a  time  to  work  in  association  and  occasionally  to  indulge  in  conversation. 
Those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  are  subject  to  cellular  imprisonment 
for  nine  months,  and  if  they  behave  well  the  rigours  of  their  isolation  are 
somewhat  relaxed  after  three  months. 

A  Massachusetts  law  (R.  S.  chap.  215,  sec  23)  })rovides  that  when  the  pun- 
ishment or  imprisonment  in  the  Stale  Prison  is  awarded  against  a  convict,  the 
form  of  the  sentence  shall  be  that  he  be  punished  by  confinement  at  hard  labour, 
and  he  shall  also  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  for  such  term  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  twenty  days  at  one  time,  and  in  the  execution 
of  such  sentence  the  solitary  imprisonment  shall  precede  the  punishment  by  hard 
labour  unless  the  court  otherwise  orders. 

Belgium  carries  out  the  cellular  sj'stem  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
country.  M.  Ducpetiaux,  thrown  into  prison  during  the  revolution  of  1830,  was 
forced  to  associate  with  vile  and  filthy  criminals,  and  became  convinced  that 
"  association  in  imprisonment  is  an  indulgence  to  the  vile,  a  cruelty  to  the  novice, 
and  a  corrupting  evil  to  all."  Appointed  Diiector  of  Prisons  by  King  Leopold, 
he  introduced  the  cellular  system.  It  is  not  applie<l  to  persons  imprisoned  for 
life  or  for  long  periods.  Constant  occupation  is  provided  for  prisoners  ;  industry 
and  hope  are  fostered  by  pecuniary  and  other  rewards.  The  chaplain,  school- 
masters, and  wardens  are  required  to  spend  many  hours  a  day  in  tlie  cells  with 
the  prisoners,  and  by  their  frequent  visits  to  guard  against  separation  becomin  g 
isolation.  Each  prisoner  is  permitted  to  take  exercise  in  a  small  separate  yard 
and  may  obtain  indulgences,  such  as  tobacco,  a  garden  plot,  or  permission  to  keep 
&  bird.  With  a  share  of  the  money  earned  by  his  labour,  the  prisoner  may  pur- 
chase white  breads  cheese,  bacon,  milk,  paper,  pens  and  other  extras.    The  un- 
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spent  portions  of  such  earnings  amount  to  such  considerable  sums  as  £5,  £10,  or 
£15  on  work  done,  but  in  genera],  the  profit  thus  allotted  to  the  worker  bears  & 
minor  proportion  to  the  profit  earned  by  him  for  the  establishment.  Skilled 
trade  instructors  are  employed  to  teach  occupation  to  the  large  majoritj^^  of  the 
prisoners  who  are  ignorant  and  unskilled  as  to  industry.  The  effects  of  this 
system  were  so  salutary,  short  periods  of  cellular  confinement  being  more  deter- 
rent and  reformatory  than  long  periods  of  punishment  in  association,  that  a  law 
passed  reducing  20  years  confinement  under  the  congregate  plan  to  less  than  ten. 
years  t)f  cellular  confinement,  and  shortening  other  sentences  proportionately. 
The  maximum  period  of  cellular  confinement  is  now  nominally  nine  years,  but 
much  shorter  periods  suflSce  for  the  generality  of  offenders.  The  prison  at 
Louvain  is  now  regarded  as  the  model  by  the  advocates  of  the  cellular  system. 

Dr.  Wines  ten  years  ago  wrote  of  the  Belgian  system  :  "  She  has  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  penitentiary  system  of  any  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
cellular  throughout  except  as  regards  part  of  the  prison  of  Ghent  for  life  sen- 
tenced convicts.  The  system  exists  in  that  country  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions, aud  has  the  best  possible  chance  to  work  out  whatever  results  it  iscapable 
of  accomplishing.  The  penitentiary  at  Louvain  is  the  model  of  the  model  prisons 
of  the  world.  I  had  never  conceived  of  anything  in  the  form  of  a  penitentiary 
establishment  so  admirable  in  organization,  so  perfect  in  administration.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  its  construction,  nothing  overlooked  in  its 
rules,  nothing  omitted  in  its  arrangements,  and  the  results  obtained  are  reported 
as  highly  satisfactory "  Dr.  Wines  did  not,  however,  approve  of  the  cellular 
system  even  as  carried  out  in  Belgium  for  long  term  prisoneis. 

A  French  commisson  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  cellular  system  for 
at  least  all  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  less.  'J  he  recommendation 
has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  but  some  prisons  in  Paris  are  constructed  on  the 
cellular  or  separate  system.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  these  is  used  for  the  tempo- 
rary detention  of  children  who  are  to  be  sent  to  schools  and  asylums  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  sight  presented  by  a  number  of  these  children  when  taken  out  of 
the  prison  for  removal,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  sad,  so  silent,  dull,  and  joyles.s 
do  they  become  after  even  a  few  weeks  or  days  of  such  terrible  dreariness. 

In  Holland  the  cellular  system  has  been  partially  adopted,  but  the  progres- 
sive or  Crofton  system  has  still  many  adherents.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Juridical  Association  held  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Prison  Congress  in 
London,  a  resolution  that  the  progressive  system  ought  not  to  be  recommended  in 
the  cases  of  sentences  of  long  duration  was  carried  by  only  a  small  majority,  and  a 
resolution  affirming  that  in  such  cases  after  the  maximum  of  cellular  imprisonment 
allowed  by  law  (three  years)  had  been  undergone,  the  pjrisoners  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  associate  imprisonment  based  upon  a  sound  classification  was  adopted 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  Suringar,  the  great  advocate  of  the  cellular  system 
in  Holland,  always  insisted  on  the  complete  isolation  of  the  prisoners  from  each 
other,  but  with  regular  work,  the  use  of  books,  scholastic  instruction,  religious 
teaching,  visits,  and  a  daily  enjoyment  of  the  open  air;  and  he  declares  "it  is  not 
the  cell  as  such  that  works  the  reclamation  of  its  inmates ;  it  is  only  the  fittest. 
— the  indispensable  receptacle  for  containing  the  healing  potion.  Religion  must 
work  the  moral  improvement  of  the  criminals  ;  religion  the  essence  of  humanity." 
A  prison  at  Christiana  (Norway)  is  regarded  as  an  institution  in  which  the 
cellular  system  has  been  very  scientifically  and  successfully  carried  out.  Mr. 
Petersen  the  superintendent,  thinks  however,  that  too  many  short  sentenced 
prisoners  are  sent  to  him,  and  that  the  inducements  offered  to  the  prisoners  to 
reform  are  too  small,  as  they  do  not  receive  any  share  of  their  earnings,  and  can 
not  earn  an  abbreviation  of  their  sentence.     Mr.  Petersen  thinks  long  or  oftea 
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repeated  isolation  enfeebling  to  both  mind  and  body.  Denmark  tries  the  cellular* 
and  progressive  systems  in  different  prisons,  having  one  cellular,  and  one  asso- 
ciated for  males,  and  within  one  enclosure  a  cellular  and  an  associated  prison  for 
females.  Convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  terms  ranging  from  eight 
months  to  six  years,  are  treated  under  the  cellular  system.  The  average  im- 
prisonment in  these  cases  scarcely  exceeds  a  year.  It  is  considered  of  great 
importance  to  secure  frequent  visits  to  the  cell  prisoners..  Prisons  or  gaols  for 
preliminary  detention  are  all  on  the  cellular  system.  Saxony  has  five  classes  of 
prisons.  All  are  conducted  on  what  is  known  there  as  the  principle  of  individ- 
ual treatment.  As  the  managers  think  it  best  for  each  prisoner,  he  is  treated 
according  to  the  cellular  or  the  associate  system. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  there  is  very  considerable  variety  in  what  is 
«alled  the  cellular  system.  The  chief  feature  in  all  cases  is  that  the  prisoner  is 
shut  off  from  communication,  not  only  with  other  prisoners,  but  to  a  great 
extent  from  communication  with  mankind  generally.  Absolute  isolation  for 
long  terms  appears  to  have  few  advocates  now,  but  isolation  and  solitariness 
absolute  or  partial,  are  necessarily  part  of  the  system  in  any  of  its  forms.  The 
gaolers  and  other  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Commission,  stated  almost 
without  exception,  that  solitary  confinement  is  a  very  severe  form  of  punish- 
ment, and  that  it  could  not  be  inflicted  for  any  grtat  length  of  time  with 
safety,  even  though  the  prisoners  were  occupied  with  work,  and  allowed  the  use  of 
books.  For  short  term  prisoners,  it  may  be  found  advantageous,  but  many 
objected  to  placing  those  awaiting  trial  who  may  be  innocent  and  those  held  as 
witnesses  in  solitary  confinement  as  an  indefensible  infliction  of  severe  punish- 
ment where  perhaps  no  punishment  was  deserved.  Mr.  Tallack  says,  "  In  thou- 
sands of  cases,  especially  in  such  of  the  English  local  gaols  as  have  vigorously 
«nforced  cellular  separation — the  effect  of  a  first  sentence  to  a  few  weeks  or 
months  of  this  punishment — ^has  proved  a  life-long  cure  of  crime."  But  he  also 
says,  "  When  cellular  imprisonment  becomes  absolute  solitude,  it  is  if  unduly  pro- 
longed a  serious  evil,  an  unwarrantable  cruelty,  an  outrage  on  humanity.  Soli- 
tude is  one  thing,  wise  separation  is  another.  Continued  isolation  is  unnatural 
and  ruinous  to  mind  and  body,  whereas  separation  from  evil  association  only,  is 
most  beneficial  to  its  subjects." 

In  some  of  the  gaols  of  Ontario,  even  if  they  were  used  only  as  places  of  deten- 
tion for  those  awaiting  trial  and  for  those  who  having  been  sentenced  were  held 
for  removal  to  prison  or  asylum,  and  as  places  of  punishment  for  those  sentenced 
to  very  short  terms  of  imprisonment  the  number  of  inmates  would  sometimes  be 
large.  And  as  all  association  of  criminals,  no  matter  how  careful  the 
clas.sificatioo,  and  especially  association  in  idleness,  is  demoralizing,  -  the 
cellular  system  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  common 
gaols  in  which  it  can  be  introduced  without  great  cost.  This  system  has 
been  fully  adopted  in  all  the  gaols  and  local  prisons  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  its 
adoption  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  the  wonderful  reduction  in  the 
prison  population  of  that  country.  Solitary  confinement  for  long  terms  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  hurtful  to  mind  and  body.  But  solitary  imprisonment  for  a  short 
term  is  attended  with  no  danger  in  the  case  of  an  adult  and  is  usually  productive 
of  much  good.  By  its  means  the  degradation,  the  loss  of  self  respect,  the  demor- 
alization which  are  the  almost  certain  consequences  of  association  even  for  a  brief 
period  with  the  profligate,  the  depraved  and  the  vile  are  avoided  and  the  deter- 
rent effects  of  such  imprisonment  are  generally  very  great.  Even  those 
who  regard  solitary  or  cellular  confinement  as  a  very  severe  form  of 
punishment,  admit  that  it  is  least  degrading,  and  gives  the  prisoner  t'me 
iind   opportunity  for  reflection  and  for  communing  with  himself ;  and  if  euh  i 
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through  dread  of  the  punishment  or  because  he  has  been  led  to  form  and  to  keep 
resolutions  of  amendment  the  offender  do  not  repeat  his  offence  the  chief  object 
of  punishment  is  thus  most  easily  attained.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
this  system  in  the  county  gaols  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  but  as  yet  with  little  effect.  Imprisonment  in  many  of  the  gaols  con- 
structed for  carrying  out  the  cellular  system  differs  very  little  from  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  gaols  of  Ontario.  We  must  look  therefore  to  Oreat 
Britain  for  knowledge  of  what  this  .system  really  is  and  for  evidence  of  what 
its  effects  are  on  such  prisoners  as  are  found  in  the  common  gaols  of  Ontario. 
All  reports,  official  and  impartial,  agree  that  the  effects  are  good  and  even 
those  penologists  who  condemn  most  strongly  the  cellular  system  for  long  term 
prisoners  admit  that  it  is  not  only  salutary  when  applied  to  short  term  prisoners, 
but  that  lis  introduction  in  all  penal  institutions  in  which  short  term  prisoners- 
are  kept  and  in  all  places  of  detention  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  complete 
system  of  prison  reform.  Means  for  i-elaxing  its  severity  in  the  case  of  ]ierson-> 
awaiting  trial  and  of  those  held  as  witnesses  who  should  not  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment may  easily  be  devised. 

Where  the  gaol  population,  reduced  as  has  been  proposed,  becomes  very  small, 
the  structural  changes  necessary  for  the  practical  adoption  of  this  sy.stem  need 
not  be  expensive.  Some  of  the  gaols  are  now  so  constructed  that  only  inexpen- 
sive changes  would  be  required  to  fit  them  for  the  accommodation  of  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  prisoners  on  that  system,  at  any  rate  in  a  modified  form. 
In  othei's  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  part  of  the  buildings  so  that  at 
least  short  term  pri.soners  should  1)0  treated  accoiding  to  this  system.  Whenever 
a  new  gaol  is  built  or  an  old  gaol  is  enlarged  or  reconstructed  care  should  be  take» 
to  adapt  it  to  this  .system.  Where  the  cellular  .system  cannot  be  introduced 
immediately  a  careful  and  thorough  classification  of  prisoners  on  a  well  considered 
system  should  be  insisted  upon. 


Labour  in  Prison. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  prison  reform,  it  was  found  that  if  prisonens^ 
were  to  be  reformed,  they  must  be  steadily  and  usefully  employed.     Labour  in 

{(rison  is  still  too  generallj'  regarded  as  punishment  and  the  words  "  with  hard 
abour,"  are  still  in  most  casts  attached  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  That  real 
hard  labour  for  short  term  prisoners,  such  as  vagrants,  may  serve  as  a  useful 
deterrent  seems  fully  established  by  the  evidence  given.  All  prisoners  dis- 
like most  labour  that  is  unproductive.  It  is  to  make  his  punishment  more 
severely  felt,  that  the  felon  in  an  English  prison  is  for  the  first  three  months  kept 
at  work  that  is  wholly  or  nearly  unjiroductive  and  unprofitable.  It  is  however, 
as  a  means  of  reformation,  as  a  moans  ot  accustoming  the  consMtutioually  or 
habitually  idle  and  lazy  to  habits  of  industry,  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  crimi- 
nal to  earn  an  honest  living  when  he  regains  his  liberty,  that  labour  in  prisons  is 
most  useful,  and  for  those  jmrposes  prochictive  labour  is  unquestionably  be.st.  In 
all  well-conducted  prisons,  one  of  the  severest  kinds  of  punishment  is  what  s<mie 
describe  as  "  a  deprivation  of  labour." 

In  the  Act  of  1779  for  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries  in  England,  it  was 
provided — Sec.  32 — "That  every  such  governor  of  each  penitentiaiy  house,  shall 
during  the  time  prescribed  for  the  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  of  .such  offender 
keep  him  or  her  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  or  her  sex,  age,  health  and 
ability,  to  labour  of  the  hardest  and  most  servile  kind  in  which  drudgery  is 
chiefly  requiied  and  where  the  work  is  little  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignorance,. 
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neglect  or  obstinacy,  and  where  the  materials  or  tools  are  not  easily  stolen  or  em  • 
bezzled,  such  as  treading  in  a  wheel  or  drawing  in  a  capstan  for  turning  a  mil 
or  other  machine  or  engine,  sawing  stone,  polishing  marble,  beating  hemp,  rasp- 
ing logwood,  chopping  rags,  making  cordage,  and  any  other  hard  or  lab<^riou» 
service  ;  and  those  of  less  health  and  ability,  regard  also  being  had  to  age  and  .«ex, 
in  picking  oakum,  weaving  sacks,  spinning  yarn,  knitting  nets,  or  an}'  other  less 
laborious  employment.  And  if  the  work  to  be  performed  by  any  such  offenders 
shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  require  previous  instruction,  proper  persons  shall 
be  provided  to  give  the  same."  And  the  34th  section  provides,  "  that  such  offen- 
ders shall  be  employed  in  work  in  the  said  penitentiary  houses  every  day  in  the 
year  except  Sundays,  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  and  also  except  such  days 
when  ill-health  will  not  allow  of  their  working ;  and  the  hours  of  work  in  each 
day  shall  bo  as  many  as  the  season  of  the  year,  with  the  interval  of  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  will  permit,  but  not  exceeding  eight  hours  in 
the  months  of  November,  December  and  January,  nine  hours  in  the  months  of 
February  and  October,  and  ten  hours  in  the  re.st  of  the  year." 

Yeare  elapsed  before  constant  organised  labour  was  introduced  in  all  the 
j)risons  of  England.  In  all  civilized  countries  labour  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
discipline  and  good  management  in  prisons  and  as  a  means  for  the  reformation  of 
jirisonors.  In  England,  anil  in  some  countries  of  continental  Europe,  labour  is  still 
legarded  as  patt  of  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners  and  to  render  this  punish- 
ment more  severe,  the  convicts  in  the  Engli.sh  prisons  aie  for  a  time  employed  in 
work  tiiat  is  useless  and  unproductive.  In  the  United  States  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  unpioiluctive  work  does  a  prisoner  more  harm  than  good  and 
promotes  neither  discipline  nor  reformation ;  and  the  practice  in  all  the  principal 
prisons  of  that  country  is  in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  Indeed,  it  has  often 
been  asserted  that  the  managers  of  prisons  in  the  United  States  seak  only  to 
make  the  prisons  self-sustaining  and  that  seeking  only  to  save  the  ratepayers 
from  taxation  they  care  little  about  the  reformation  or  the  future  welfare  of  the 
prisoners.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  after  the  period  of  solitary  confinement, 
the  prisoners  are  employed  in  labour  that  is  regarded  as  productive. 

In  what  kind  of  work  prisoners  should  be  employed  has  always  been  a  per- 
plexing <}uestion.  Where  the  cellular  or  separate  system  is  in  operation,  there  is 
not  much  room  for  choice.  And  in  those  prisons  called  workhouses  or  houses  of 
correction  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates  are 
contined  for  short  terms,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  adopt  mainly  those 
occupations  in  which  no  great  degree  of  skill  is  required.  In  the  state  prisons  of 
the  United  States,  even  where  labour  was  generally  regarded  as  punishment,  there 
was  naturally  a  tendency  to  employ  the  prisoners  in  those  occupations  in  which 
their  labour  would  yield  the  largest  pecuniary  return.  This  in  many  cases,  led  to 
a  competition  between  the  products  of  convict  and  of  free  Inhour  which  the  labour 
organizations  n  ;.'ankd  <i.-i  unfair  to  the  hone.'^t  workman.     When  the  managers  of  I 

prisons  began  to  regard  the  reformation  of  prisonejs  and  their  restoration  to  j 

society,  in  some  position  in  wiiich  they  could  earn  an  honest  living,  as  the  purposes 
for  which  they  should  strive,  a  "reater  divei'sity  of  occupations  was  introduced. 
Tlien  the  conipt  tition  was  keenly  felt  in  those  trades  in  which  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  workmen  are  engaged.  This  competition  was  rendered  more 
trying  and  exasperating  b\'  the  introduction  in  the  prisons  of  what  is  known  as  the 
contiact  system.  The  contractor  under  this  s)  stem  pays  much  less  for  the  day's 
labour  of  each  prisoner  than  even  unskilled  labour  is  worth  in  the  open  market 
and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  undersell  the  outside  manufacturer  and  yet  realize  large 
profits.  Generally,  the  prison  contractor,  desirous  of  selling  to  the  best  customers 
in  large  (luantities,  did  sell  at  prices  which  the  employers  of  free  labour  found 
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unprofitable  and  in  some  cases  small  factories  were  crushed  by  this  competition' 
This  is  said  to  have  been  especially  notable  in  the  hat-making  and  some  other 
comparatively  small  trades.  It  was  argued  that  in  the  United  States  the  whole 
product  of  prison  labour  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  products  of  all  skilled  labour — some  asserted  that  it  was  not 
more  than  a  fifth  of  one  per  cent. — and  that  in  the  manufactures  in  which  prisoners 
were  chiefly  employed,  the  production  of  prison  labour  in  no  case  exceeded  two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  reply  was,  that  even  two  per  cent,  addition  to  the 
general  production,  was  a  serious  matter  and  that  the  reduction  in  prices  was  such 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  honest  workman  to  support  his  family  in 
decency  and  comfort.  It  was  argued  that  the  prisoner  did  not  lose  his  right  to 
work,  or  his  right  to  compete  with  others  when  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
The  reply  to  this  was  that  the  competitiDn  waa  unfair ;  that  in  many  cases  long 
term  prisoners  received  at  the  expense  of  the  state  a  literary,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological education  such  as  the  honest  working  man  could  not  give  his  sons  ;  that 
the  state  provided  for  the  prisoners,  a  dwelling,  workshops  and  machinery,  and 
in  not  a  few  cases  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  their  food  and  clothing  also  ;  and  that 
the  prisoners  did  not  support  families  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state, 
whose  burdens  indeed  they  increased.  Even  in  England,  although  the  feeling 
which  found  expression  in  the  Act  of  1799  still  pervaded  the  management  of  the 
prisons  and  labour  was  regarded  as  punishment  and  mere  drudgery  was  regarded 
as  the  appro])riate  work  of  prisoners  and  much  of  the  work  in  which  prisoners 
were  engaged  was  unproductive  and  much,  such  as  the  construction  of  harbours 
and  fortifications  was  undertaken,  mainly  in  order  to  provide  employment  for 
convicts,  the  feeling  against  the  competition  of  prison  labour  was  so  strong  as  to 
influence  the  action  of  Parliament.  Generally,  the  boards  of  prison  commissioners 
are  empowered  to  make  regulations  respecting  the  labour  to  be  done  in  prisons, 
the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state  being  required  to  give  those  rules  validity ; 
but  an  Act  of  1877,  (40  and  41  Vic.,  Ch.  49)  provides,  (Sec  16), "  Whereas,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  expense  of  maintaining  in  prison,  prisoners  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime,  should  in  part  be  defrayed  by  their  labour  during  the  period  of 
their  imprisonment  and  that  with  a  view  of  defraying  such  expenses  and  also  of 
teaching  prisoners  modes  of  gaining  honest  livelihoods,  means  should  be  taken 
for  promoting  in  prison  the  exercise  of,  and  instruction  in  useful  trades  and  manu- 
factures 80  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  penal  character  of  prison  discipline  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
avoidance  of  undue  pressure  on  or  competition  with  a  particidar  trade  or  in- 
dijbstry,"  an  annual  report  of  the  trades  and  manufacturing  processes  carried  on 
in  each  of  the  prisons,  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

A  farm  was  attached  to  Dartmoor  convict  prison  and  on  this,  58,468  days' 
work  valued  at  £2,678  was  done  in  one  year.  In  the  same  year  45,905  days' 
work  valued  at  £8,649  was  done  in  what  is  described  as  manufacturing,  this  be- 
ing the  work  of  tailors,  hammock  makers,  knitters,  shoemakers,  basket  makers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  tinmen  and  painters.  82,531  days'  work  was  done  on 
the  prison  buildings  and  48,750  days  work  in  what  is  called  prison  employment. 
At  Chatham,  the  convicts  were  employed  in  work  for  the  admiralty  and  the  war 
department  on  the  prison  buildings  and  other  prison  work  They  were  employed 
in  the  same  way  in  the  Portland  convict  prison,  and  others.  In  Pentonville,  the 
work  classed  as  manufacturing  was  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  and  was  divided 
amongst  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  mat  and  brush  makers,  hammock  makers, 
bag  makers,  knitters,  piekers,  smiths  and  fitters,  carpenters,  painters  and  tinmen. 
In  the  Millbank  prison  seventh-eighths  of  the  employment  is  classed  as  manufac- 
turea,  but  is  the  work  chiefly  of  tailors,  pickers  (oakum),  and  bag  makers.     As  iu 
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some  of  the  other  prisons  printing  and  bookbinding  is  carried  on.  Of  oakum 
picking,  which  he  describes  as  a  depressing,  irritating  and  all  but  useless  task,  the 
medicu  officer  of  this  prison  says  that  it  is  calculated  to  sour  and  perhaps  wreck 
the  mind.  The  labour  in  other  convict  prisons  varies  according  to  location  and 
other  circumstances. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  of  Scotland  in  their  report  for  1888-9  say:  "  The 
-execution  of  large  works  of  public  utility  by  the  help  of  the  labour  of  prisoners 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  has,  as  a  system  of  discipline  been  in  operation 
in  England  about  fifty  years  ;  but  in  Scotland  it  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
the  history  of  criminals.  As  the  public  works  in  England  were  drawing  to  a 
<:lose,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Treasury  in  1881  to  inquire  into  the 
best  method  of  employing  convicts.  .  .  The  construction  of  a  national 
harbour  at  Peterhead  was  resolved  on  and  the  work  has  now  begun." 

In  the  Irish  convict  prisons  some  of  the  prisoners  were  employed  in  tailoring, 
sboemaking,  wood  cutting,  stone-breaking  and  mat-making,  some  in  gardening, 
some  in  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  buildings  and  a  number  in  the  cooking, 
washing  and  house  work. 

The  competition  of  convict  labour  is  not  very  formidable  in  Great  Britain 
«nd  Ireland. 

Neither  does  the  labour  of  those  in  tie  local  prisons  come  largely  into  com- 
petition with  free  labour.  The  Act  28  and  29  Vic,  chap.  126,  (Prisons  Act  of 
1865),  ptissed  while  the  county  gaols  were  still  managed  by  the  justices  of  each 
county  in  session  provided  that  "  Hard  labour  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  of  two  classes  consisting  first  of  work  at  the  tread-mill,  shot  drill,  capstan, 
stone-breaking  or  such  other  like  description  of  hard  bodily  labour  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  justices  in  sessions  assembled,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  work  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  hard  labour  of  the"  first  class. 
.  .  .  Provided  that  employment  in  the  necessary  services  of  the  prison  may 
in  the  case  of  a  limited  nnmber  of  prisoners,  to  be  selected  by  the  visiting  justices 
as  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  behaviour  be  deemed  to  be  hard  labour  of  the 
second  class." 

Since  local  district  prisons  under  immediate  control  of  the  government  have 
been  substituted  for  the  county  gaols  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  work 
has  been  found  expedient  but  much  of  the  time  of  the  prisoners  is  still  spent  in 
unprofitable  work.  The  commissioners  of  prisons  in  their  report  for  1890 — p. 
63— say  under  the  heading  Means  for  first  class  hard  lahour :  "  The  recognised 
apparatus  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  at  first  class  hard  labour  have  hither- 
to been — ^the  tread-wheel;  cranks  in  connection  with  deep  well  pumps,  Hour  mills, 
etc.,  with  a  separate  compartment  for  each  prisoner;  separate  cranks  with  a  fixed 
resistance  for  prisoners  in  their  cells,  unproductive ;  capstans  for  pumping  water  " 
■and  they  add  that  "  In  the  larger  prisons  the  tread-wheel  has  been  utilized  in 
pumping  water,  grinding  com.  sawing  wood,  dressing  mats,  etc.  In  many  cases 
it  used  formerly  to  be  constructed  without  any  view  to  useful  work,  but  the 
commissioners  have  when  piacticable  built  flour  mills,  and  introduced  gearing  so 
as  to  utilize  the  tread-wheels  in  a  better  manner,  and  provide  flour  for  the  prison- 
er's bread."  The  prisoners  not  being  numerous  enough  to  work  the  tread-wheel 
in  some  cases  "  separate  cranks  have  been  provided  in  the  cells."  "  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  abolish  the  capstans  (where  they  still  exist)  because  they  place 
the  prisoners  too  much  in  association  "  and  "  cranks  in  cells  or  in  separate  com- 
partments will  be  provided  in  lieu  of  them."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
shot  drill  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  other  methods  of  labour  punishment  are 
j%tained.  The  part  of  the  report  received  by  the  commissioncis  does  not  state 
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what  productive  employments  are  carried  on  in  the  English  local  prisons  but  it 
states  that  "  workshops  for  prisoners  employed  in  the  building  trades  such  as' 
carpenters,  smiths,  tinsmiths,  painters,  etc.,  have  been  built  or  re-arranged  at  23 
prisons,"  that  "  at  Wakefield  large  weaving  and  dyeing  sheds  have  been  construct- 
ed and  machinery  fitted  for  the  shearing  of  mats,  weaving,  etc.,  and  a  complete 
foundry  established  in  connection  with  the  carpenters  and  smith's  shops  ; "  that 
" at  Liverpool  a  shed  for  twine  spinning  has  been  lengthened  and  improved;" 
that  "  at  Wand.sworth  shops  have  been  constructed  for  brush-makers,  bookbind- 
ers, shoemakers  and  tailors  in  addition  to  the  usual  shops  for  the  building  trade," 
and  that  "  wash  houses  and  laundries  have  been  built  or  improved  at  31  prisons." 

In  the  Scotch  local  prisons  besides  the  work  done  by  bricklayers  or  masons,, 
carpenters,  painters  and  glaziers,  plumbers,  gasfitters,  smiths  and  labourers  on 
the  prison  buildings  and  the  baking,  cooking,  cleaning,  washing  and  other  house 
work  prisoners  are  employed  in  either  carpenter  work  and  baking,  in  fender 
making,  net-making,  mat-making,  hair  teasing,  sack  making,  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, picking  oakum  and  Angola  tubes.  The  gross  amount  received  from  purchas- 
ers of  work  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland  in  1888  was  £9,825  10s  6d,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  materials  was  £6,160  Ss  4d,  leaving  after  some  other  trifling 
deduction  £3,665  7s  2d  as  the  value  of  all  the  labour  expendefi  on  goods  placed 
on  the  market.  These  sums  include  the  amounts  received  and  paid  at  the  Bar- 
linnie  and  Perth  general  prisons  and  £6  14s  received  at  the  Peterhead  convict 
prison  for  goods  the  materials  of  which  cost  £7  88  6d. 

In  the  Irish  local  prisons  the  work  is  of  very  much  the  same  character  as  that 
in  the  Scotch  prisons.  In  the  Belfast  prison  23U  males  and  96  females  were  em- 
ployed in  1888  in  what  are  called  manufactures.  The  occupations  were  mat-mak- 
ing, shoemaking,  tailoring,  sack-making,  cutting  linen,  picking  oakum,  stone- 
breaking,  carpet  cleaning,  making  firewood,  tinsmith  work,  washing  and 
knitting  and  needle  work.  The  value  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  prisoners  so 
employed  is  set  down  as  £1,264  l8s7dorless  than  £4  a  yeai*  for  each  prisoner. 
In  Cork  male  prison  in  which  brush  making  and  coopers'  work  are  also  carried  on. 
104  prisoners  earned  £319  8s  3d.  In  all  these  prisons  the  improvements  and  re- 
pairs of  the  buildings  and  the  "  ordinary  service  of  the  prison  "  are  the  chief  oc- 
cupation. 

In  the  United  States  competition  with  prison  labour  was  a  much  more  seri- 
ous matter.  Except  in  the  south  each  state  had  at  lea^t  one  great  prison  in  which 
from  600  to  1,500  men  were  employed  iu  manufacturing  furniture,  stoves,  iron 
hollow-ware,  agricultural  implements,  shelf  hardware,  harness  and  trunks, 
boots  and  shoes  and  various  other  articles.  New  York  had  three  such  prisons 
and  Pennsylvania  two.  In  every  state  there  were  also  minor  prisons  called 
houses  of  correction  or  work -houses  in  each  of  which  from  200  to  400  prisoners 
were  employed  mainly  in  some  special  manufacture  such  as  chair  making  or 
brush  making.  In  1882  the  expenditure  on  the  State  prisons  of  New  York 
was  $415,660  and  the  profits  of  the  prison  manufactures  exceeded  that  amount 
by  $564.35.  In  Sing  Sing  prison  the  miscellaneous  and  contract-  earnings- 
amounted,  in  1886,  to  $242,041  or  an  average  of  $163.97  for  each  prisoner. 
Although  these  amounts  are  small  compared  to  the  value  or  the  products  of  all 
the  labour  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  state,  the  labour  organizations  made 
strenuous  and  successful  efibrts  to  get  rid  of  the  competition  which  they  contended, 
was  exceedingly  injurious  to  honest  workmen.  An  Act  of  the  State  Legislature 
•was  passed  wnich  in  substance  forbade  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  prisons,  and. 
provided  that  only  such  articles  as  were  required  in  the  public  institutions  should 
be  manufactured.   Warden  Brush,  of  Sing  Sing,  stated  in  his  report  for  1888  that. 
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the  eifect  of  this  was  to  doom  nearly  all  the  prisoners  to  enforced  idleness. 
"  Over  a  thousand  men,"  he  said,  "  are  now  locked  in  their  cells  in  this  prison 
with  nothing  to  do.  They  are  exercised  ahout  four  times  a  day  by  walking 
them  in  the  yard.  Idleness  in  a  prison  is  horrible  to  contemplate  especially  to 
prison  officials  who  understand  fully  its  consequences.  The  prisoners  soon 
become  restless,  unhappy  and  miserable.  Time  with  them  passes  slowly.  Their 
bodies  soon  become  unhealthy  and  the  mind  must  become  diseased.  In  fact 
nothing  but  disease,  insanity  and  death  can  be  expected  from  this  condition.  Idle- 
ness in  prison,"  he  said,  "  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  State  against  the  prisonera, 
a  wrong  to  the  tax-payer  and. a  wrong  to  the  property-owner.  Under  the  pro- 
ductive labour  system  nearly  every  prisoner  when  discharged  was  able  to  earn  a 
living;  under  the  system  of  idleness  the  prisoner  when  discharged  has  no  muscle, 
no  habits  of  industry,  no  trade;  he  must  of  necessity  prey  upon  the  property -owner 
for  a  bare  subsistence  and  he  at  once  becomes  a  dangerous  element  in  society." 
In  his  report  of  1886,  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  prisons  asked, 
"  Shall  prison  administration  and  discipline  be  shaped  to  reform  the  young  men_ 
who  form  the  considerable  majority  of  our  State  prison  population  ? "  and  ha 
said,  "  All  our  eSorts  and  all  our  agencies  are  abortive ;  all  of  them  are  defeated 
when  the  men  are  refused  occupation  at  continuous  industry  and  productive 
labour.  Shall  our  State  prisons  become  instruments  to  make  men  worse,  to 
destroy  them,  to  degrade  their  bodies,  to  wreck  their  minds,  to  debauch  their 
morals  ?  "  In  his  report  of  1889  he  said  that  while  the  prisoners  were  kept  steadily 
at  work,  "  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  was  not  by  reason  of  such 
labour  a  better  mian  as  a  prisoner  and  better  for  the  prospective  free  man  and. 
citizen  he  was  to  be.  The  criminals  were  deprived  of  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  most  regenerating  remedy  that  prison  reformers  ever  found  for  relief  and 
reform.  Sickness,  insanity  and  death  attacked  the  wretched  imprisoned  men  as 
they  never  did  before  under  the  reform  industrial  system  of  management.  The 
reports  of  the  wardens,  physicians  and  chaplains  show  that  the  moral  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  prison  population  culminated  in  its  highest  excellence  during 
that  period  in  which  work  was  most  regular."  The  change  was  introduced  in 
the  Auburn  prison  at  an  earlier  date  and  the  warden  reported  :  "  In  the: 
brief  period  which  has  elapsed  since  systematic  daily  labour  was  aban- 
doned, impaired  health  is  apparent  in  many  cases,  disobedience  and  a  reckless, 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  prison  are  more  frequent,  discontent  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  the  evil  tendencies  of  bad  natures  are  gradually,  but  surely  developed." 
The  prison  physician  reported  that  the  prison  officials  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  enforced  idleness,  but  "  struggle  as  they 
may  pale  faces,  ruined  constitutions  and  immoral  habits  must  be  the  inevitable 
result.  Men  will  stand  confinement  for  a  short  period,  but  continuous  confine- 
ment is  inhuman  and  cruel  and  has  not  the  least  aspect  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion." The  chaplain  said,  "  Those  who  have  been  so  long  without  work  seem  to 
be  falling  into  a  kind  of  semi-fatuous  condition,  some  very  near  insanity,  forty- 
three  having  been  sent  to  the  asylum  for  insane  convicts  during  the  past 
year,  while  immoral  habits  are  sending  many  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  believe 
the  State  fully  realizes  the  immense  amount  of  mental  torture  and  distress 
this  punishment  of  idleness  is  inflicting  on  these  men.        .  .        This  tax 

upon  the  brain  is  far  worse  than  to  cover  the  body  with  scars.  Wounds  on  the 
body  will  heal  but  the  defective  brain  keeps  on  its  rapid  decline  until  mind  and 
body  cease  to  act  and  think,  and  drop  together  into  the  grave."  in  his  report- 
for  1889,  the  physician  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison  says,  "The  abolition  of  all  forma 
of  productive  industry  was  a  crime  against  humanity,  an  outrage  upon  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  the  convicts  without  even  a  shadow  ot 
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propriety  and  utterly  devoid  of  excuse  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  In  this 
institution  it  has  resulted  in  unquestioned  general  physical  and  mental  deteriora- 
tion, an  increased  hospital  record,  a  death  rate  swelled  by  more  than  fifty  per 
•cent,  and  a  deplorably  increased  insane  list."  .         There  are  physiologi- 

cal evils  directly  connected  with  this  idle  condition  which  are  unfortunate  ia 
themselves,  far-reaching  in  their  ramification  and  which  will  cling  to  many  of 
the  convicts  while  they  Jlive.  From  October  1st,  1887,  to  September  30th,  1888, 
out  of  a  daily  average  of  1,534,  only  four  were  sent  to  the  asylum  for  insane 
convicts.  For  the  year  just  closed  out  of  a  daily  average  of  1,448,  thirteen  were 
sent  to  the  asylum." 

It  was  well  perhaps  that  the  evil  effect  of  enforced  idleness  on  long  term 
prisoners  should  thus  be  manifested  to  a  people  so  ready  to  make  experiments  in 
everything.  In  some  of  the  prisons  the  effect  of  the  law  relating  to  labour  was 
not  so  bad.  When  the  comissioners  visited  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  a  municipal  institution  in  which  over  eleven  hundred  men  were  then  con- 
fined, the  only  "power"  used  in  the  immense  workshops  was  that  furnished  by 
the  labour  of  two  gangs  of  men  who  worked  alternately  in  turning  a  great  wheeL 
In  this  prison  the  manufacture  of  iron  bedsteads  and  other  articles  required  in 
the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  city  seemed  to  afford  sufficient 
«mp1oyment  at  the  time.  At  the  Elmira  reformatory  250  men  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  191  in  making  brushes,  68  in  making  brooms, 
dl  in  making  tinware,  39  in  making  chairs,  32  in  making  pipes  and  wooden 
novelties,  25  in  making  packing  and  paper  boxes  and  218  were  otherwise 
engaged  when  the  law  went  into  operation.  Now  the  law  prohibits  expressly  the 
employment  of  prisoners  in  the  reformatory  at  making  either  stoves  or  hollow- 
ware;  in  effect  it  prevents  chair-making.brusn-making, broom-making  or  pipe-mak- 
ing and  limits  the  number  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware  to 
120  and  in  making  tinware  to  25  ;  woodturning  is  also  permitted.  The  loss  in 
this  institution  is  chiefly  pecuniary.  Technological  instruction  has  been  largely 
substituted  for  productive  employment.  Men  taught  bricklaying  or  plastering, 
pull  down  the  walls  as  soon  as  they  are  built  and  the  mortar  before  it  dries. 
Men  taught  stone-cutting,  cut  the  same  stone  over  and  over  again  until  none  is  left. 
Military  training  and  gymnastic  exercises  occupy  much  of  the  time  that  but  for 
the  change  in  the  law  would  probably  be  devoted  to  productive  labour. 

The  New  York  law  of  1889,  the  latest  on  this  subject  it  is  believed,  pro- 
vides that  the  prisoners  in  each  state  prison  shall  be  instructed  in  the  trades  and 
manufactures  conducted  in  the  prison  or  in  other  industrial  occupations,  and 
also  in  the  useful  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  time  devoted  to  literary 
instruction  not  being  less  than  an  average  of  an  hour  and  a-half  daily,  Sun- 
days excepted,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the  evening.  For  indus- 
trial and  other  purposes  the  prisoners  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  or 
grades,  "  those  who  appear  to  be  corrigible  and  less ;  those  appearing  to  be  incor- 
rigible or  more  vicious  but  so  competent  to  work  and  reasonably  obedient  to 
prison  discipline  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  productiveness  of  their 
labour  or  the  labour  of  those  in  company  with  whom  they  may  be  employed, 
and  those  appearing  to  be  so  incorrigible,  insubordinate  or  incompetent  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  the  productiveness  of  the 
labour."  The  labours  of  the  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  the  law  declares  "  shall 
be  directed  with  reference  to  fitting  the  prisoner  to  maintain  himself  by  honest 
industry  after  his  discharge,  as  the  primary  or  sole  object  of  such  labour  and 
such  prisoners  may  be  employed  at  hard  labour  for  industrial  training  and 
instruction  solely,  even  though  no  useful  or  saleable  products  result  from  their 
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labour ;  but  only  in  case  such  industrial  training  or  instruction  can  be  more 
effectively  given  in  such  manner.  The  labour  of  prisoners  of  the  second  grade 
shall  be  directed  primarily  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  and  value 
of  useful  and  saleable  products,  but  secondarily  to  fitting  such  prisoners  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  honest  industry  after  their  discharge  from  prison,  even  though 
their  labour  be  rendered  thereby  less  productive.  The  labour  of  the  prisoners  of 
the  third  grade  shall  be  directed  solely  to  such  exercise  as  shall  tend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health  or  the  manufacturing,  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  of 
such  articles  as  are  needed  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  State  or  such  other 
manual  labour  as  the  Superintendent  of  State  prisons  shall  direct  which  shall 
not  compete  with  free  labour."  This  division  into  classes  Mr.  Russell,  Warden 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  regards  as  "  an  advance  in  prison  management." 
The  Superintendent  is  required  to  cause  all  prisoners  "physically  capable  thereof  to 
be  employed  at  hard  labour  for  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  of  each  day  other  than 
Sundays  and  public  holidays."  By  another  section  the  Superintendent  is  required 
to  "  select  diversified  lines  of  industry  with  reference  to  interfering  as  little  as  pos- 
bible.  with  the  same  lines  of  industry  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
also  with  reference  to  employing  the  prisoners  so  far  as  is  practicable  in  occupations 
in  which  they  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  employment  after  their  discbarge." 
Another  section  says,  "  the  total  number  of  prisoners  employed  at  one  time  in 
manufacturing  one  kind  of  goods  which  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  the 
State  shall  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  all  persons  within  the  State  employed 
in  manufacturing  the  same  kind  of  goods  as  shown  by  the  last  United  States 
census  or  State  enumeration  except  in  industries  in  which  not  to  exceed  fifty  free 
labourers  are  employed ;  provided  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  shall 
be  employed  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and 
iron  hollow-ware,  and  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  shall  be 
employed  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  provided  further,  that  no  prisoner  shall  be  employed  upon  any  one  of  the 
said  specified  industries  in  any  of  the  penitentiaries,  reformatories  or  houses 
of  correction  in  the  State,  except  in  making  articles  for  use  of  the  public 
institutious  of  the  State."  The  Superintendent  is  to  cause  articles  required  for 
the  public  institutions  to  be  manufactured  in  the  prisons.  Such  goods  are 
obtained  on  requisition  from  the  managers  of  the  institutions,  and  the  prices  are 
fixed  by  a  board  composed  of  the  Comptroller,  the  Superintendent  of  prisons  and 
the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,"  and  no  article  so  manufactured 
shall  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  such  institutions  unless  the  same  cannot 
be  furnished  upon  such  requisitions." 

The  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  to  be  employed  in  any  industry 
has  been  found  to  be  most  embarrassing  by  wardens  and  superintendents.  In 
several  cases  the  limitation  rendered  unprofitable  industries  previously  profitable. 
Sing  Sing,  which  in  1886  had  a  surplus  of  $75,066,  had  in  1889  a  deficit  of 
$131,738.  The  labour  problem  was  still  unsolved,  several  new  industries  were  under 
experiment.  On  September  30th,  1889,  59  were  employed  in  laundiy  industry, 
43  in  stove  industry,  100  in  the  shoe  industry,  168  in  picking  and  sorting  rags, 
17  in  making  overalls,  233  in  making  clothing,  and  168  in  what  is  described 
as  the  manufacturing  account  industry  ;  302  were  employed  in  various  domestic 
and  other  occupations,  and  296  were  idle — making  a  total  of  1,.'^86.  The  reports 
from  the  other  prisons  of  the  State  were  similai*.  Five  hundred  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Auburn  prison  were  still  idle  because  the  warden  was  unable  to  select 
what  industries  it  was  suitable  to  carry  on  by  convict  labour' within  the  limits 
of  the  law.  In  the  Clinton  prison  with  a  population  of  850  employment  of  a 
desultory  IciniThad  been  found  for  only  68  men.    Mr.  Brockway  in  his  report 
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"for  1889  says.  "  the  approved  plan  for  canying  out  this  law  is  to  introduce 
several  manufacturing  industries  diversified  to  meet  the  capabilities  of  the 
prisoners." 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  similar  laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
prison  labour.  In  1883  it  was  enacted  that  "  the  number  of  inmates  of  any 
prison  in  this  commonwealth  who  may  be  employed  in  the  industries  hereinafter 
named  should  be  limited  as  follows :  in  the  manufacture  of  men's,  boys'  and 
youths'  boots  and  shoes  not  more  than  150 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  women's,missess' 
and  children's  boots  and  shoes  not  more  than  150 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  not 
more  than  150  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  not  more  than  100 ;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  mouldings  not  more  than  100 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  harness  not 
mure  than  100 ;  or  in  any  other  industry  not  to  exceed  150.  This  continues  in  force 
in  part  as  an  Act  of  1888  provides  that  '  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  any 
industry  in  the  State  prison,  Massachusetts  reformatory  or  reformatory  prison 
for  women,  or  in  any  house  of  correction  shall  not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the 
number  of  persoas   employed  in  such  industry  in  the   state  according   to   the 

■  classification  given  in  the  census  of  1880,  unless  a  larger  number  is  needed  to 
produce  articles  to  be  supplied  to  state  and  county  institutions.  If  said  classifi- 
cation does  not  give  the  number  employed  in  any  industry  in  the  State  the  limit 
to  the  number  who  may  be  so  employed  in  any  institution  in  any  industry  shall 
be  as  provided  by  chapter  217  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1883  ;  provided,  however, 
that  250  prisoners  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  at  the  house 
of  correction  at  Cambridge  upon  the  public  account  system  so  called.     The  Act 

-  of  1887  provided  that  "  No  new  machinery  to  be  propelled  by  other  than  hand 

-or  foot  power  shall  be  used  in  any  such  institutions." 

The  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  has  been  able  to  provide 
employment  for  the  580  prisoners  in  his  charge ;  but  when  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners visited  the  prison  he  complained  of  the  legal  restrictions  as  hampering 
him  very  much  and  compelling  him  to  employ  several  of  the  prisoners  at  unpro- 
fitable work.  In  his  report  he  anticipates  that  much  of  the  machinery  which 
■he  is  not  allowed  to  replace  will  be  worn  out  and  will  cost  more  for  repairs  than 
new  machinery  would  cost,  and  says :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  we  have  the  same 
chance  that  other  manufacturers  have  we  cannot  make  the  prison  self-support- 
ing. The  legislature  would  help  the  prisoner  to  help  himself  in  no  way  better 
than  to  teach  him  how  to  work  with  the  implements  used  in  the  best  shops  out- 
side the  prison.  Many  of  the  men  here  have  such  employment  and  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  such  conditions.  Teach  a  young  man  to  work  by  the  best 
method.s,  even  at  a  loss,  while  he  is  under  apprentice.ship  and  then,  if  he  is  bound 
to  return  to  prison  put  him  at  least  where  he  can  do  no  harm  to  others." 

The  receipts  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  were  for  brushes  $36,023;  for 
work  in  gilding  $30,737 ;  for  harness  department  $54,273  ;  for  shoe  department 
$148,544;  for  trunks  $12,0.34 ;  .for  tinware  $2,290;  for  wire  beds  $468;  total 
$290,372  on  which  deducting  cost  of  materials  and  tools  and  the  amounts  paid  as 
salaries  there  was  a  profit  of  $65,511,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  on  Sept.  30th, 
of  that  year  being  564. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  provide  that  the  Warden  under  direction  of 
the  board  may  employ  a  portion  of  the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article 
used  by  the  state  in  carrying  on  the  penitentiary  and  may  also  procure  machinery 
and  prepare  shop  room  for  that  purpose  and  employ  such  persons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  instruct  the  convicts  in  such  manufacture  "  and  also  that  "  no  work,  labour 
or  service  shall  be  performed  by  a  convict  within  the  penitentiary  except  as  herein 
provided  for  unless  it  be  expresslyauthorized  by  the  Board."  The  published  regula- 
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tions  of  the  Board  direct  that  a  prisoner  when  received  shall  after  due  preparation 
be  assigned  to  suitable  industry.  In  fact  the  industries  of  this  prison  are  carried 
on  with  much  vigor  and  on  a  larae  scale.  The  workshops  and  machine  shops  it  is 
said  cover  fifteen  acres  of  ground  and  in  these,  when  the  commiHsioners  visited 
the  prison,  1,589  men — less  those  engaged  in  house  work  and  the  sick — were 
•employed  in  foundry  work,  making  stoves,  making  and  enamelling  hollow- 
ware,  maMng  agricultural  implements,  hardware,  woollen  goods,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.  There  is  a  general  superintendent  of  industries, 
who  in  subordination  to  the  Warden,  has  charge  of  the  various  works.  All  the 
flystems  of  diposing  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  were  in  operation  in  this 
prison.  The  report  for  1889  states  that  at  the  close  of  that  year,  5:^9  were 
•employed  on  piece  price  labour ;  435  on  contract  labour ;  13  on  surplus  labour  ; 
149  on  State  account  labour,  and  361  were  non-producers.  The  piece-price  men 
4uxd  the  contract  labour  men  worked  for  a  bolt  works'  company,  a  chair  company, 
a  saddlery  hardware  company,  the  Ohio  Tool  Company,  and  eight  other  companies 
whose  specialty  is  not  named;  and  149  men  worked  for  the  Stete,  at  construction 
of  prison  buildings,  at  a  flour  mill,  at  gas  works,  at  a  printing  office,  at  making 
■clothing,  shoes  and  tobacco,  in  a  woollen  mill  and  in  a  tin  shop.     • 

In  the  Illinois  State  prison  at  Joliet,  in  which  during  the  year  1888,  the 
number  of  convicts  was  generally  about  1,300,  the  earnings  of  the  convicts 
under  a  contract  labour  system  amounted  to  $222,  979  in  1887,  and  to  $197,098 
in  1888,  the  number  of  prisoners  having  been  larger  in  1887  than  in  the  latter 
year. 

The  Commissioners  in  charge  say,  "  Experience  has  shewn  that  this  institu- 
tion can  only  be  self-sustaining  when  it  has  from  1,400  to  1,500  prisoners  under 
contract."  A  change  was  to  be  made  on  August  Ist,  1889,  which  would  put  an 
end  to  contracts  under  which  305  prisoners  were  employed.  Of  this  they  said, 
■"  It  will  bo  seen  that  we  must  incur  a  heavy  outlay  for  shops,  machinery,  tools, 
and  material  with  which  to  employ  this  large  number  of  men  in  such  manner  as 
the  law  will  permit"  They  feared  that  under  the  changed  circumstances  their 
deficiency  would  be  very  serious. 

A  few  years  ago,  what  is  known  as  the  contract  system  prevailed  almost 
universally  in  the  prisons.  In  several  it  is  now  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  the  State.  The  law  of  Massachusetts  passed  in  1887,  enacts  that  "  no  contract 
shall  hereafter  be  made  for  the  labour  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  State  prisons, 
reformatories  or  any  of  the  houses  of  correction."  In  other  states  the  system  is 
prohibited,  directly  as  in  Massachusetts,  or  indirectly  as  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  under  the  contract  system  varied.  In  the  Mas.sachusetts 
State  prison,  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spring  beds  and  other  work 
requiring  skill,  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  cents  per  day,  but  in  one  of 
the  houses  of  correction,  only  8  cents  per  day  was  paid ;  in  another  10  cents  ; 
in  another  13  cents,  and  in  others  15  cents.  The  prisoners  in  these  were  chiefly 
for  short  terms  and  were  Unskilled.  In  other  prisons  the  earnings  were  higher. 
In  the  New  Jersey  State  prison,  the  average  earnings  in  1889  were  42.56  cents 
«  day,  and  there  was  an  agreement  that  the  average  should  be  brought  up  to  50 
cents.  In  the  Illinois  penitentiary  the  average  contract  price  per  man  per  day  was 
€2.71  cents,  and  the  average  for  all  prisoners,  productive  and  unproductive, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays  was  42.31  cents. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  contract  system,  are  that  it  places  an  au- 
thority between  the  officers  of  the  prison  and  the  prisoners — exposes  the  prison- 
ers to  contact   and  communication  with  carters  and  others  employed   by  the 
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contractors,  leads  in  many  cases  to  improper  understandings  and  arrangements 
with  contractors  or  their  foremen,  and  that  it  is  for  all  these  reasons  subversive  of 
discipline  and  calculated  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  and  prevent  th<»ir 
reformation.  Others  contend  that  matters  may  be  bo  arranged  under  the  con- 
tract system  that  discipline  and  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  prison  officers 
could  be  fully  maintained.  Dr.  Byers,  who  was  for  many  years  chapl&in  of  the 
Ohio  penitentiary,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  "Charities, 
saw  all  the  systems  in  operation  in  the  penitentiary  of  that  State,  and  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  contract  system  is  the  best  for  the  prisoners  and  for 
the  public.  Probably  the  chief  reason  ior  the  abolition  of  that  system  in  the 
manufacturing  states,  was  that  the  labour  organizations  regarded  it  as  rendering 
the  competition  of  prison  labour  more  hurttul  to  honest  workmen  than  it  could 
be  under  any  other  system.  Manufacturers  who  pay  only  from  30  to  60  cents  per 
day  for  men's  labour,  can,  it  is  urged,  undersell  those  who  pay  fair  wages,  even 
though  prisoners  do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  free  workmen  do. 

The  "  piece  price  "  system  has  in  some  cases  been  substituted  for  what  is  call- 
ed the  contract  system.  The  law  of  the  state  of  New  York  which  expressly  per- 
mits .the  work  in  prison  to  be  carried  on  under  that  system  says,  "  by  the  piece 
price  system  is  meant  the  system  by  which  the  state  receives  payment  for  the 
products  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  upon  materials  and  machinery  furnished 
by  the  person  making  such  payment  or  furnished  partly  by  such  person  and 
partly  by  the  state."  This  is  really  the  contract  system  in  another  form,  and  it  is 
objected  to  it  that  the  contractor  especially  when  he  does  not  furnish  the 
material  may  object  to  receive  as  of  a  proper  character  many  articles  so  manufac- 
tured, discovering  flaws, blemishes  and  imperfections,  which  never  would  have  been 
noticed  under  the  other  contract  system  and  forcing  the  agent  or  warden  to  sell 
these  culls  at  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Massie,  warden  of  the  Ontario  Central  Prison  states  that  so  far  under  the 
working  of  the  piece  price  system  in  that  prison  the  articles  rejected  for  all  causes 
have  been  very  few.  The  superintendent  of  prisons  of  Massachusetts  in  his  report 
of  1888,  states  that  the  law  of  that  state  as  interpreted  by  the  Attorney-General 
prohibits  working  under  this  system,  which  was  in  operation  in  the  Reform- 
atory for  men  and  in  the  Reformatory  for  women.  He  says  : — "  That  system  is 
well  adapted  to  the  county  prisons  and  to  the  two  reformatories.  It  has  been 
tried  at  the  Reformatoiy  prison  for  many  years  and  so  satisfactorily  that  no  one 
has  ever  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  change.  The  control  and  discipline  of 
the  institution  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  and  all  the  friction 
which  grows  out  of  the  contract  system  is  avoided."  On  the  other  hand  the 
supervisor  of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  in  which  there  are  from  870  to  940  pris- 
oners said  in  his  report  for  1887,  "  the  second  year's  experience  in  working  the 
prisoners  under  what  is  known  as  the '  piece  price '  plan  seems  to  aflrard  no  ele- 
ment of  hope  that  either  as  a  revenue  measure  or  as  a  preventive  of  undue  com- 
petition with  honest  labour  will  it  ever  be  even  as  pot^t  as  the  contract  system 
which  it  supplanted  In  its  practical  working  it  is  but  a  modification  of  the  old 
system  possessing  all  its  evils  and  none  of  its  advantages."  The  lowest  contract 
price  received  he  .said  was  50  cents  per  day  per  prisoner ;  under  the  '  piece  price  * 
system  the  production  was  large,  but  the  average  earnings  were  only  40  49-100  cents 

{)er  day.  In  his  report  for  1888  he  states  that  under  the  '  piece  price'  plan  the 
imit  of  earnings  seemed  to  be  40  cents  a  day  for  each  man  ;  that  the  loss  to  the 
prison  on  the  year  was  $14,621  and  that ''  if  the  admissions  of  contractors  work- 
ing the  prisoners  under  both  systems  be  reliable  there  is  an  advantage  of  at  least 
26  per  cent,  in  production  to  the  contractors  under  the  "  piece  price '  plan,"  because 
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"  under  the  contract  system  the  state  had  no  responsibility  for  quantity  of  pro- 
duct and  but  little  for  quality  while  under  '  piece  price '  the  state  is  compelled  to 
force  production  having  at  the  same  time  regard  to  quality  in  order  to  make  the 
unavoidable  annual  deficit  as  small  as  possible." 

The  evidence  of  the  warden  of  Ohio  penitentiary  on  this  point  is  of  much 
interest,  as  both  the  contract  and  the  piece  price  system  were  in  opemtion  in  that 
institution.  It  was  the  intention  to  adopt  the  piece  price  system  altogether  when 
the  existing  contracts  expired.  Under  the  piece  price  system,  the  warden  said, 
"  the  work  must  be  up  to  a  certain  standard.  If  a  man  makes  25  pieces  and  the 
work  is  not  acceptable  to  the  contractor,  the  state  loses  the  entire  labour  of  the 
man.  The  officer  called  '  a  piece  price  superintendent '  and  the  contractor  exa-t 
mine  the  work.  If  they  disagree  they  call  in  the  warden  or  some  other  man  and 
his  decision  is  final.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  adjust  all  cases  satisfactorily,  there 
are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sometimes  on  account  of 
inferior  quality  of  material  trouble  arises.  There  is  so  much  complexity  that  it 
is  difficult  to  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion."  He  thought  the  contract  system 
better  for  the  state  and  for  the  prisoner.  The  contractors  prefer  the  piece  price 
system  as  they  only  pay  for  what  they  get,  and  for  what  is  "  up  to  the  highest 
standard  in  point  of  workmanship."  "  The  piece  price  system  does  more  injury  to 
the  labouring  classes  outside,  because  it  enables  the  contractors  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts at  lower  prices.  The  outside  workers  will  not  listen  to  this  ;  they  are 
purblind  and  the  politicians  do  not  want  them  to  hear,  because  they  have  got  a 
rope  round  their  necks.  The  prison  suffers  and  the  workingman  does  not  see 
that  he  is  hoodwinked.  Last  year  there  were  539  employed  on  the  piece  price 
plan  and  the  daily  average  price  of  their  labour  was  60.31  cents.  435  worked 
under  the  contract  plan  and  they  earned  05.58  cents.  The  men  work  ten  hours  a 
day."  The  warden  said  he  maintained  strict  discipline  and  prevented  all  secret 
understandings  and  arrangements  between  contractors  and  prisoners. 

Dr.  Byers  said  that  the  piece  price  plan  was  adopted  avowedly  to  give  the 
prison  authorities  complete  control  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoner  and  break  up  a 
system  of  abuse  of  prisoners  by  contractors  ;  but  the  real  ground  of  the  change, 
was  that  the  labour  organizations  demanded  it  and  the  politicians  gave  it  to  them 
without  any  consideration.  The  worst  thing,  he  said,  for  free  labour  so  far  as 
prison  labour  was  concerned  was  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system.  Under  it 
free  labour  has  less  competition  than  under  any  other  plan. 

The  public  account  system,  the  New  York  statute  describes  as  "  the  system 
by  which  the  state  furnishes  machinery  and  material  for  the  labour  of  the  pris- 
oners and  markets  the  products  of  such  labour  thereon."  The  New  York  statute 
also  provides  that  it  "  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons 
and  reformatories  and  agents  and  wardens  thereof,  to  obtain  the  full  market 
rates  for  all  the  products  of  the  labour  of  prisoners  of  such  prisons,  whether  manu- 
factured under  the  piece  price  system  or  under  the  public  account  system.  But 
none  of  the  products  of  the  labour  of  prisoners  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  ten  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
products." 

The  obvious  objections  to  this  system  are,  that  to  make  it  workable,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  prison  must  be  not  only  a  man  especially  qualified  to  control 
and  manage  prisoners  and  promote  their  reformation,  but  that  he  must  also  be  pos- 
sessed of  business  faculties  such  as  belong  to  few  men — must  know  what  manu- 
factures will  prove  most  profitable  in  his  prison  and  at  the  same  time  be  most 
useful  for  the  purposes  ot  reforming  prisoners,  how  to  buy  materials  not  for  one 
kind  of  manufacture  but  for  several ;  how  and  when  and  to  whom  to  sell ;  and  a 
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man  who  has  to  provide  work  for  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  and 
dispose  of  the  productions  of  their  labour  profitably,  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay  that  attention  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners  which 
should  be  the  chief  duty  of  warden  or  superintendent.  It  was  urged  in  some 
cases  that  the  management  of  the  industries  should  be  entrusted  to  an  officer 
especially  selected  for  that  duty ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  essen- 
tially a  division  of  authority  and  responsibility  such  as  must  prove  injurious. 
It  was  urged  also  that  under  the  public  account  system  the  industries  would  be 
conducted  in  a  perfunctory,  wasteful  fashion,  and  must  result  in  loss. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  appointed  a  commissioner  of  labour  under  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1886,  in  his  report  says,  that  "  hand 
labour  under  the  public  account  system  offers  many  advantages  over  any  other 
plan  that  has  been  suggested.  It  involves  the  carrying  on  of  the  industries  of  a 
prison  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  but  without  the  use  of  power  machinery,  tools 
and  hand  machines  only  being  allowed,  the  goods  to  be  made  to  consist  of  such 
articles  as  boots  and  shoes,  the  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths  needed  for  the 
institution  or  for  sale  to  other  institutions,  harness  and  saddlery  and  many  other 
goods  now  made  by  machinery  or  not  now  made  at  all  in  prisons.  With  such  a 
plan  in  vogue  throughout  the  United  States  there  could  be  no  complaint  as  to 
the  effect  of  convict  labour  upon  the  rates  of  wages  or  upon  the  sale  of  goods 
either  in  piice  or  in  quantity.  The  convicts  would  be  constantly  employed  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  entirely  of  the  prison  officers.  None  of  the  objec- 
tions or  disadvantages  arising  under  the  contract  system  or  the  piece  price  modi- 
fication thereof  or  under  the  public  account  system  with  power  machinery  can  be 
raised  against  this  plan.  The  adoption  of  it  would  leave  the  state  free  to  under- 
take the  very  best  and  most  harmless  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners. 
.  .  .  The  chief  aggravation  in  the  emplovment  of  convicts  in  productive 
labour  arises  from  the  use  of  power  machinery.' 

General  Brinkerhoff,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Convictions  at  Omaha  in  1887,  stated  that  of  all  the  goods  produced  in 
thirty-two  of  the  industries  in  which  convicts  are  employed  in  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States,  only  2.5  per  cent.'  is  produced  by  the  convicts  calculating  that  a 
convict  does  as  much  work  as  a  free  labourer ;  but  making  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  producing  power  of  convict  labour  is  tully  one-fourth  less  than  that 
of  free  labour  the  actual  product  of  convicts  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  free  labourers  in  the  same  industries.  That  competition  to  this 
extent  "  should  be  fraught  with  the  direful  consequences  claimed  is  simply  im- 
possible," he  contended.  The  official  statistics  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour 
show  that  the  product  of  convict  labour  compared  with  the  product  of  free  labour 
is  only  fifty-four  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  and  therefore  he  contended, 
"  is  practically  infinitesimal  in  its  aggregate  influence."  "  Among  penologists 
he  said  the  question  of  abolishing  contract  labour  in  prisons  is  practically  settled 
in  the  affirmative."  Without  efficient  administration  no  system  will  work  well,  but 
with  this  the  state  account  system  is  best.     He  puts  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

"  The  contract  system  of  prison  labour  as  a  rule  is  more  profitable  to  the 
state  in  dollars  and  cents  than  any  other  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  for  reformatory 
purposes  it  is  more  objectionable  than  any  other." 

The  entire  management  should  be  organized  "  upon  the  basis  of  integrity, 
capacity  and  experience.  Prison  officers  like  army  officers  should  have  a  special 
training  for  their  work,  and  promotion  should  come  solely  through  honourable 
and  meritorious  service." 
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"  All  prisoners  of  a  state  should  be  classified  and  each  class  should  be  as« 
^signed  to  a  prison  of  its  own." 

"  In  the  prison  set  apart  for  those  serving  life  sentences,  which  should  also 
include  incorrigibles  and  convicts  over  thirty  years  of  age,  the  contract  system 
very  appropriately  could  be  retained  entire,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  this  class 
of  prisoners  should  ever  be  made  a  burden  upon  the  tax-payers." 

"  In  the  prison  set  apart  for  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  con- 
victed of  their  first  offence,  the  state  account  system,  as  a  rule,  would  be  found 
the  best  for  reformatory  purposes  although  the  piece  price  plan  would  sometimes 
be  found  equally  available  and  more  profitable  in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  under 
-either  system,  educational  and  technological  training  should  have  the  larger  con- 
sideration." 

Wherever  the  public  account  system  has  been  introduced  the  wardens  and 
other  chief  officers  of  the  prison,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  approve  of  it,  preferring 
it  to  the  contract  system  in  any  form.  It  is  said  also  to  be  found  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  contract  systems  to  the  labour  organizations,  Warden  Brush 
of  Sing  Sing,  in  his  report  for  1889,  said, "  When  the  contract  system  was  abolished 
almost  every  one  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  prisons  would  run  into  extravagance 
4ind  corruption  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  them  honestly  imder 
the  state  account  system.  This  theory  is  entirely  contradicted  by  our  experience 
here  for  the  last  twenty  months.  Less  goods  have  been  damaged  or  stolen  than 
in  the  same  period  of  any  part  of  the  contract  system  and  fully  as  much  work 
has  been  accomplished."  The  warden  of  the  Auburn,  N.Y.,  State  prison,  in  his 
report  for  the  same  year  said,  "  experience  in  the  working  of  this  (the  public 
acconnt)  system  convinces  and  strengthens  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best 
system  of  labour  for  convicts  that  has  been  yet  devised."  He  admits  that  it  is 
io  some  extent  competitive  with  free  labour,  but  argues  that  "  no  plan  has  yet 
been  suggested  involving  the  economic  employment  of  convicts  that  can  remove 
all  competition."  This  competition,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  so  formidable  as  many 
■assert,  the  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  the  state  being  less  than  one  thousand  to  each 
million  of  the  population.  The  warden  of  the  Clinton,  N.Y.  State  prison,  said  in 
lis  report  for  that  year,  "  I  have  in  previous  reports  expressed  my  favourable 
■opinion  of  the  syst<im  of  work  on  public  account,  both  as  a  means  of  revenue  to 
the  state  and  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  and  am  quite  ready  to  confirm  all  that  I 
liave  so  said  and  to  add  my  fuller  appreciation  of  its  value  in  respect  of  these 
desiderata  when,  notwithstanding  the  indifierence  which  has  characterized  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  its  treatment  of  this  subject,  it  is  able  to  show  (for  this 
prison)  at  the  end  of  a  nominal  three  years  and  ten  months  of  operating  includ- 
ing the  loss  incident  to  a  public  sale  of  our  product  on  hand  net  earnings  of 
«196,000." 

Mr.  Russell,  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  spoke  of  the  public 
-account  system  as  very  satisfactory.  He  bought  materials  wherever  he  found 
them  cheapest  and  best.  He  put  bis  products  on  the  market  as  manufacturers  do, 
■and  never  found  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  fair  market  prices.  The  law 
directs  him  to  provide  tools,  machinery  and  materials.  Mr.  Nicholson,  Superinten- 
<lent  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  in  his  report  for  1888,  replying  to  those  who 
affirm  that  no  man  living  is  capahle  of  running  a  prison,  disciplining  his  officers, 
his  foremen  and  employes,  keeping  harmony  amongst  the  keepers  and  instructors, 
keeping  up  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  buying  the  supplies  and  doing  all  tho 
•other  necessary  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  manage  a  manufacturing 
business,"  saye  "such  twaddling  verbiage  has  the  merit  of  being  misleading  and 
from  such  only  emanates  all  the  opposition  to  the  state  account  system  of  prison 
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labour.  I  readily  admit  that  the  state  account  system  entails  addition  labour 
and  responsibility  upon  a  warden  ;  but  are  not  wardens  employed  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  those  committed  to  their  charge  in  preference  to 
the  interests  of  conti-actors  ?  The  chief  industry  in  the  prison  is  chair-making. 
"  To  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Nicholson  said  "  Our  system  is  that  known  as  the 
state  account  system.  I  buy  all  my  own  materials  and  I  sell  the  product  in  the 
open  market.  I  employ  only  one  traveller.  I  do  not  undersell  other  manufac- 
turers. We  keep  the  same  rate  that  they  do,  but  in  my  opinion  we  make  a  better 
article.  The  accounts  which  I  submit  to  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  show 
the  whole  working  of  the  institute.  Last  year  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance,. 
$61,678,  and  of  repairs,  including  a  new  roof  to  the  chapel  and  a  new  iron  fence, 
was  paid  out  of  the  earnings  and  I  paid  over  a  surplus  of  over  $15,000.  Some 
years  I  have  had  a  surplus  as  high  as  $oO,000.  There  are  three  chair  making- 
establishments  in  Detroit  now  and  the  industry  has  practically  been  developed 
since  we  began.  One  of  these  is  larger  than  ours."  In  the  Cleveland,  O.,  work- 
house in  which  some  450person8areconfined,brush-makingistheprincipalindu8try. 
Mr.  Patterson,  the  superintendent  said,  "  We  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the- 

foods  and  sell  them  in  the  open  market  and  then  put  the  money  in  the  treasury, 
'his  does  not  conflict  with  outside  brush-making.  I  find  that  somebody  in  some 
part  of  the  country  or  other  is  competing  with  us  all  the  time  and  underselling- 
us." 

The  board  of  charities  and  correction  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  in  their 
report  for  1889  say,  "  the  last  Legislature  passed  a  bill  annulling  the  contract  for 
the  labour  of  the  convicts.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  the  Legislature 
in  terminating  the  contract  system  of  labour  did  not  provide  one  to  take  its 
place.  The  problem  of  employing  prisoners  on  the  state  account  plan  success- 
fully is  a  difficult  one  and  has  been  solved  satisfactorily  in  only  a  few  prisons  of 
the  United  States.  The  most  successfully  public  account  prison  finacially  i& 
the  Detroit  house  of  correction  which  pays  an  income  of  $30,000  to  $40,000 
annually  into  the  city  treasury  after  paying  all  expenses.  The  house  of  correc- 
tion at  Milwaukee  and  the  city  workhouse  of  Cleveland  are  nearly  self-sup- 
porting on  the  public  account  plan.  The  most  successful  public  account  prison 
from  a  disciplinary  point  of  view  is  probably  the  eastern  penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  where  the  convicts  are  employed  at  a  labour  without  power  machinery. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  labour  has  not  been  largely  renumerative,  the  prisoners^ 
not  earning  more  than  a  third  of  the  expenses.  The  state  account  system  pre- 
vails also  in  a  number  of  reform  schools  in  the  state  prison  at  Ionia,  Michigan, 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  the  state  prisons  of  California  and  in 
part  in  the  prison  at  Columbu.s,  Ohio.  The  contract  system  has  been  annulled  in 
the  prisons  of  several  other  states.  Thus  far  no  very  satisfactory  results  has 
been  obtained.  In  Wisconsin  the  contracts,  have  been  abolished  by  law,  but  the 
former  contractors  continue  to  work  the  prisoners  on  the  old  plan  by  a  tacit 
understanding  without  any  contract  paying  monthly  into  the  treasury  at  the 
former  rate.  No  more  important  question  will  confront  the  Legislature  than  this  of 
convict  labour.  The  financial  interests  are  considerable  since  the  State  heretofore 
has  derived  an  annual  income  of  $40,000  to  $50,000  from  convict  labour.  But 
the  interests  of  the  prisoner  are  even  more  important.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  the  reformatory  treatment  of  prisoners  is  impossible  without  systematic  and 
productive  labour.  The  successful  organization  of  such  labour  is  a  problem  of 
considerable  difficulty  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  long  line  of  failures.' 

The  state  law  above  referred  to  provides  that  "  No  more  contracts  shall  be- 
awarded,  but  all  convict  labour  shall  be  employed  under  the  direction  of  th& 
chief  officer  having  charge  of  such  convicts. 
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"  That  all  convicts  shall  be  employed  in  the  manufactare  of  such  articles  as 
may  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  most  advantages — first,  to  aid  the  convicts  in 
Teformation  so  as  to  enable  them  to  earn  an  honourable  living ;  second,  to 
•cheapen  their  cost  to  the  state  or  municipality. 

"  The  products  to  be  sold  at  wholesale  prices  to  be  determined  by  the  pub- 
lished prices  current  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  $50  worth  for  cash  or  securi- 
ties approved  by  the  warden. 

"The  State  is  prohibited  from  taking  any  contract  to  furnish  any  material 
•or  article  into  which  convict  labour  may  have  entered,  and  hereafter  no  labour 
:shall  be  employed  for  wages  in  any  prison  in  this  State  on  any  article  or  thing 
io  be  sold  that  will  come  mto  competition  with  free  labour." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Minnesota  state  prison  thought  it  would  be  well 
before  attempting  to  put  into  operation  the  system  thus  forced  upon  them  to 
visit  some  of  the  most  important  prisons  of  the  United  States,  especially  those 
in  which  public  account  system  prevailed  and  learn  what  they  could  of  the 
workings  of  that  system  and  its  merits  as  compared  with  other  systems.  In  their 
report  published,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  they  describe  what  they  saw  in  the  chief 
penal  institutions  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  report  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  wardens  and 
other  persons  of  experience  in  these  States.  These  opinions  it  may  be  well  to 
«tate  in  brief. 

Superintendent  Felton  of  the  Chicago  house  of  correction  said,  "The  ques- 
tion of  competition  with  free  labour  ought  not  to  enter  into  this  discussion. 
Prisoners  must  work.  Their  labour  to  have  any  reformatory  value  must  be  pro- 
-ductive  and  some  competition  with  free  labour  is  unavoidable.  There  is  no 
special  objection  to  the  contract  system,  but  it  is  not  the  best  system.  The  best 
system,  the  correct  system,  is  the  state  account  system.  •  In  order  to  reform 
men  and  fit  them  for  self  support  prison  industries  ought  to  be  organised  and 
-conducted  like  private  industries."  Mr.  Felton  stated  the  conditions  which  he 
regards  as  essential  to  the  success  of  this  system.  They  are  in  efiect  that  it 
should  be  conducted  by  competent  men  on  business  principles.     The  industries 

Eursued,  he  said,  should  be  those  in  which  the  value  of  the  product  consists 
irgely  of  labour  and  the  material  is  cheap. 

In  the  Michigan  state  prison,  the  public  account  system  was  in  operation  in 
one  shop.  Warden  Hatch  said  that  wherever  it  was  adopted  the  warden  ought 
to  have  large  powers  and  to  appoint  all  subordinate  officers,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  inspectors.  He  thought  that  the  competition  with  free  labour  would 
be  as  great  as  under  the  contract  system  or  greater.  He  thought  the  time  and 
efforts  of  the  warden  and  his  subordinates  ought  to  be  used  for  the  elevation  and 
reformation  of  the  man  and  not  for  carrying  on  business." 

Superintendent  Brockway  said  "  there  is  no  inherent  difference  in  competi- 
tion. If  you  leave  out  the  question  of  reformatioa,  I  would  just  as  lief  have  one 
system  as  the  other.  But  if  you  wish  to  reform  the  prisoners,  the  contract  sys- 
tem is  objectionable. 

Warden  Brush  of  Sing  Sing  said,  "  I  was  like  all  other  prison  men  who  had 
the  contract  system  in  the  prison — ^believed  no  other  system  could  be  made  to 
pay  the  state.  I  have  changed  my  mind  radically ;  I  believe  that  the  state 
Account  system  properly  managed  will  give  the  authorities  much  better  control 
of  the  convicts  and  will  pay  the  state  better.  In  order  to  make  it  a  success  you 
must  have  liberty  of  action.  The  men  are  much  more  cheerful  under  this  system. 
The  labouring  el''ment  has  some  right  that  should  be  respected,  viz :  that  the  in- 
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dustry  shall  be  one  that  is  strong  in  the  state  and  not  one  that  is  weak.     I  would 
not  allow  any  industry  to  be  ruined  by  your  prison  labour. 

Warden  Bussell  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  said.  I  like  the  public 
account  system,  because  it  gives  me  more  complete  control  over  the  employes. 
I  think  the  results  prove  that  the  public  axicount  system  is  better  than  the  con- 
trftct  system.  Under  the  contract  system  we  were  apt.  to  have  men  as  instructors 
who  were  not  the  best  men.  We  had  power  to  exclude  them,  but  naturally 
hesitated  to  exercise  it. 

The  piece  price  plan  was  in  operation  in  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  for 
men.  Mr.  Tufts  the  superintendent  considered  it  much  more  preferable  to  the- 
contract  system  on  disciplinary  grounds. 

The  warden  of  Connecticut  state  prison  stated  that  the  contract  system 
under  which  the  labour  is  there  organised  was  very  satisfactory.  Judge  Way- 
land,  one  of  the  board  of  inspectors  said, "  I  have  long  contended  that  the  contract 
system  properly  regulated  is  the  best  system  and  that  ultimately  the  prisons  of 
the  country  will  have  to  come  back  to  it.  We  have  never  had  any  quarrel  with 
the  contractors,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  prisoners  have  not  beer  oppressed  in 
any  way.  Year  by  year  the  labour  men  go  before  our  legislature,  but  they  have- 
not  been  able  to  show  a  single  good  cause  of  complaint.  On  one  occasion  w& 
asked  them  to  bring  forward  a  single  manufacturer  of  the  state  who  would  say 
that  his  business  had  been  injuriously  affected,  At  my  request  the  legislature 
adjourned  two  weeks  to  enable  them  to  find  such  a  man.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  brought  forward  one  small  manufacturer  of  planes  who  thought  that  he  wa* 
injuriously  aflfected  by  the  manufacture  of  planes  in  the  Ohio  state  prison ;  they 
could  find  no  other.  All  prison  labour  necessarily  competes  in  some  degree  ;  it  i» 
inevitable.  But  there  is  not  so  much  competition  by  the  contract  system  as  by 
the  public  account  system.  If  you  go  into  the  public  account  system  you  have 
to  face  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  warden  and  a  business  man  united.  The  systeia 
broke  down  in  Maine — right  nere." 

Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Bound  said  that  the  condition  of  things  in  Connecticut  is- 
exceptional.  Men  like  Judge  Way  land  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  exercise  a. 
close  watch  on  the  contract  system  there. 

Mr.  Pillsbury,  warden  of  the  penitentiary  at  Blackwell's  Island,  said,  "I 
think  the  state  account  system  more  injurious  to  outside  labour  than  the  contract 
system.  The  state  must  sell  its  goods  at  some  price,  whether  profit  is  made  or 
not.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  interference  with  the  best  interests  of  prisoners; 
under  the  contract  system.  I  would  not  allow  any  free  labour  in  the  prison,, 
except  instructors,  on  any  account.  It  is  not  right  and  causes  demoralization. 
I  believe  in  productive  labour  for  prisons.  Prisoners  feel  it  very  bitterly  wheir 
they  are  put  upon  unproductive  labour,  such  as  wheeling  bricks  from  one  place 
to  another,  piling  them  up,  and  then  wheeling  them  back  again.  It  is  a  bad  system, 
to  allow  overwork  to  be  paid  for  by  contractors.  It  gives  an  advantage  to  the 
more  skilful  prisoners  and  discourages  others.  If  any  money  is  paid  to  the  men? 
it  should  be  paid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  all  the  prisoners  alike  who  ore-- 
entitled  to  it  by  their  conduct. 

The  western  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  "An  individual  treat- 
ment" prison,  ia,  now  conducted  on  the  public  account  system.  Mat  making 
was  adopted  as  the  chief  industry  because  it  would  not  compete  with  other 
industiies  in  the  state.  The  demand  for  mats  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  all  the 
prisoners  employed.  Warden  Wright  said,  "We  do  not  like  the  state  account  sys- 
tem at  all     The  contract  system  is  better  for  the  taxpayers  and  for  the  priBonera. 
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Overwork  enables  the  prisoner  to  earn  cash  for  his  family  and  for  his  own  use 
when  released.  We  cannot  allow  overwork  under  state  account.  Under  our 
contracts  the  contractors  had  nothing  to  say  about  tasks.  We  regulated  all  tasks. 
We  averaged  not  on  the  best  but  on  the  average  workman.  The  men  worked 
eight  and  a  half  hours. 

The  Inspectors  in  reporting  their  conclusions  say  that  "labour  is  indispensable 
to  convict  life,  and  that,  to  be  of  a  reformatory  character,  labour  must  be  produc- 
tive, which  means  producing  something  useful  for  consumption  which  must 
necessarily  go  into  the  world's  markets  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  product 
of  labour."  They  also  say,  "  We  are  convinced  that  in  the  institutions  where  the 
contract  system  is  still  retained,  and  has  not  been  disturbed  by  adverse  and  ua^ 
friendly  legislation,  the  best  results  have  been  attained.  More  cheerfulness  and 
better  order  prevail,  as  well  as  better  results  financially.  Therefore  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  recommending  that  the  Legislature  pass  such  laws  as  will  permit  the 
reinstating  of  the  contract  system,  believing,  ds  we  do,  this  to  be  the  best  system 
so  far  devised  or  practised  in  this  country  when  surrounded  with  the  most  careful 
and  guarded  conditions." 

The  State  of  Illinois  in  1886  adopted  an  amendment  to  its  constitution 
prohibiting  contract  labour  in  any  penal  or  reformatory  institution  of  the  state, 
although  the  warden  of  the  state  piison  at  Joliet,  which  as  an  industrial  insti- 
tution was  accounted  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  county,  said  to  the  Minne- 
sota laspectors,  "So  far  as  the  financial  result  is  concerned  the  contract  system  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  There  are  no  objections  to  it  in  a  prison  of  this  kind= — 
a  penal  institution.  In  an  institution  in  which  the  prisoners  are  graded  it  would 
not  be  a  success.  I  do  not  think  that  the  contract  system  has  interfered  with 
discipline  in  this  prison."  In  May,  1889,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature directing  that  a  joint  committee,  composed  of  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  two  members  of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  "  to  visit  and 
investigate  our  own  prisons  and  the  prisons  and  prison  systems  of  other  states, 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  recommending  such  a  law  as  shall 
secure  to  us  the  best  methods  for  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory,  and  for  the  • 
general  man^ement  of  our  penitentiaries  whenever  the  present  contract  system 
of  labour  shall  expire."  The  committee  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  resolution, 
appointed  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, its  secretary  and  visited  the  state  prisons  and  other  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ma&sachusetts,  Michigan  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  their  report,  published  in  February,  1891,  the  Joint  Committee  say : — 

"  Almost  any  industry  which  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  carried  on  by 
private  parties,  can  be  conducted  with  equal  success  in  prison,  provided  that  the 
authorities  in  charge  are  possessed  of  adequate  business  experience  and  capacity." 
They  quote  what  Warden  Brush,  of  Sing-Sing,  said  of  the  advantage  of  the 
pnblic  account  system — that  it  is  more  profitable  to  the  State  than  the  contract 
system,  and  that  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  convicts  is  more  easy  and 
thorough  when  they  are  at  all  times  in  the  shops  as  well  as  elsewhere  under  the 
complete  control  of  officersfi  appointed  by  the  warden  without  suggestion  or  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  contractors.  They  say  that  "  the  competition  of  convict 
with  free  labour  is  to  some  extent  injurious  to  the  latter ;  but  the  amount  of  in- 
jury done  is  almost  infinitejimally  small,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  prison 
labour  of  the  country  bears  such  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  total  amount, 
constituting  as  it  does,  but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  absurd,  they  say 
to  suppose  that  the  slight  interference  can  have  any  serious  effect  upon  the 
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amount  of  work  available  for  honest  labour,  or  upon  the  price  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  prisons.  Furthermore,  the  loss  resulting  to  honest  labour  from  such  com- 
petition is  less  in  the  aggregate,  than  would  be  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pris- 
oners in  idleness,  which  would  have  to  be  borne  from  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
taxes  collected  for  the  purpose  would  in  any  event  be  an  ultimate  charge  upon 
labour."  They  argue  that  it  is  right  to  provide  employment  for  those  who  know 
how  to  work,  and  technical  education  for  those  who  do  not.  Of  the  use  of 
machinery,  they  say,  "  As  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  prisons,  the  form  of  pretty 
much  all  labour  since  the  invention  and  common  use  of  machinery  has  changed 
80  that  there  is  little  room  or  scope  for  purely  manual  handicrafts,  and  if  a 

J)ri8oner  is-  not  taught  to  labour  in  connection  with  machinery,  his  opportunities 
or  employment  after  release  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
discharged  convict  can  usually  find  employment  more  readily  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing establishment  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  he  is  under 
constant  observation,  and  his  opportunities  for  theft  are  comparatively  slight." 
The  selection  of  industries  they  think  should  be  left  to  the  prison  authorities  ; 
but  they  say,  "  it  is  possible  that  the  injury  resulting  from  the  competition  of 
convict  and  free  labour  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  legislative  restrictions, 
either  upon  the  character  of  the  labour  to  be  performed,  or  upon  the  number  of 
convicts  to  be  employed  in  any  one  productive  industry."  The  piece  price 
plan,  the  committee  say,  is  a  compromise  by  which  the  introduction  into  the 
prison  of  contractors'  men,  the  supposed  tendency  of  contractors  to  overwork  the 
men,  and  other  objections  are  obviated,  but  under  which  it  is  "  far  more  difficult 
for  the  prison  authorities  to  enter  into  any  profitable  agreement  with  the  parties 
for  whom  work  is  done  in  the  prison." 

The  commissioners  have  thought  it  desirable  to  put  thus  briefly  yet  fully 
all  the  evidence  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  a  question  of  great  importance 
in  prison  administration  which  as  the  contradictory  statements  of  eminent 
penologists  prove,  cannot  yet  be  regarded  a  fully  settled. 

Incentives  to  Industry. 

In  the  British  prisons  labour  is  still  regarded  chiefly  as  punishment.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  while  it  was  only  so  regarded  prisoners  would  do 
any  more  of  the  work  to  which  they  were  set  than  they  must  do  to  avoid  punish- 
ment. The  good  time  system  when  introduced  was  generally  regarded  as  a  great 
reform,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  its  effects  were  rather  negative  than 
positive.  Prisoners  became  more  amenable  to  discipline,  obeyed  the  rules  more 
carefully,  were  more  respectful  to  their  officers,  and  were  so  attentive  to  their 
work  as  to  avoid  an  unfavourable  report.  But  they  took  no  interest  in  their  work 
and  did  not  acquire  a  habit  of  industry,  because  work  performed  under  such  con- 
ditions was  always  irksome.  Labour  was  not  used  merely  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment in  the  prisons  in  which  the  ideas  as  to  prison  management  now  so  general 
had  their  birth.  In  some  of  these  the  prisoners  received  the  full  value  of  all 
the  work  they  did,  and  what  they  received  they  were  permitted  under  certain 
limitation  to  expend  for  themselves  and  their  families.  This  system  under  which 
the  prisoner  was  required  to  work,  but  the  products  of  his  labour  were  treatad 
as  wholly  his  own  served  for  many  years,  but  as  a  contrast  to  the  general  system 
under  which  labour  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  and  the  prisoners  had  no 
right  to  any  share  in  its  products.  Under  this  latter  system,  prisoners  no  matter 
how  carefully  instructed  and  trained  in  the  industries  in  which  they  are  eng;aged, 
do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  free  labourers  working  for  wages  must  do ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  studied  this  subject  carefully  labour  is  not 
under  this  system'  so  effectual  a  means  of  reformation. 
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kfontesinos,  the  celebrated  Spanish  prison  reformer,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
lie  published  many  years  ago,  says,  "  I  sought  by  every  means  and  at  any  cost 
to  extirpate  in  my  prisoners  the  lamentable  germ  of  idleness  and  to  inspire  them 
instead  with  a  love  of  labour.  But  as  unproductive  work  in  the  prison  could 
by  no  means  effect  this  I  made  it  a  rule  whenever  anyone  showed  a  disposition 
to  labour  but  had  no  occupation  which  could  contribute  after  his  discharge  to 
maintain  him  honestly  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  such,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
sought  to  bring  within  the  prison  as  many  different  workshops  as  possible, 
allowing  him  to  choose  among  them  what  was  likely  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
him,  and  now  there  are  about  forty  in  all."  This  freedom  of  choice  and  hope  of 
ultimate  benefit  he  found  to  be  insufficient,  for  he  says,  "1  gradually  acquired 
the  intimate  conviction  that  without  the  stimulus  of  some  personal  advantage 
accruing  to  themselves  from  their  labour  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  work  from  the 
already  skilled  and  almost  impossible  to  get  the  unskilled  to  learn.  Repeated 
«xperiment3  convinced  me  of  the  practical  lesson  involved  in  this  maxim  of 
social  edbnomy,  and  that  what  neither  severity  of  punishments  nor  constancy  of 
inflicting  them  could  exact  the  slightest  personal  interest  will  readily  obtain. 
In  different  ways  therefore  during  my  command  I  have  applied  this  powerful 
stimulant  and  the  excellent  results  it  has  always  yielded  and  the  powerful 
germs  of  reform  which  are  constantly  developed  under  its  influence  have  at 
length  fully  convinced  me  that  the  most  inefficacious  of  all  methods  in  a  prison, 
the  most  pernicious  and  fatal  to  every  chance  of  reform — are  punishments 
<airried  the  length  of  harshness.  Moreover  the  love  of  labour  can  not  be  com- 
municated by  violent  means,  but  rather  by  persuasion  and  encouragement.  And 
although  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  specific  amount  of  work  from  prisoners 
by  the  ud  of  the  stick,  as  is  sometimes  recommended  by  high  functionaries  in 
this  department,  yet  the  consequence  is  necessarily  aversion  for  an  employment 
which  involves  so  many  penalties  and  of  which  such  bitter  recollection  must, 
Always  be  preserved,  and  the  moral  object  of  penal  establishments  is  thus  also 
in  fact  defeated — which  should  be  not  so  much  to  inflict  pain  as  to  correct,  to 
receive  men  idle  and  ill  intentioned  and  return  them  to  society  if  possible 
honest  and  industrious  citizens."  Montesinos  states  that  after  he  adopted  this 
principle  the  number  of  recommittals  to  his  prison  became  very  small,  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  was  excellent  and  the  state  of  submission  perfect. 

Obermaier,  the  great  Bavarian  reformer,  who  governed  the  prison  at  Kaiser- 
ulautem  from  1830  to  1836,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prison  at 
Munich,  introduced  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  good  time 
system  and  the  system  of  allowing  the  prisoners  a  share  of  what  they  earned,  and 
in  a  work  published  by  him,  he  states  that  from  1830  to  1836  he  discharged  132 
criminaLs  who  had  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  terms  varying  from  five 
to  twenty  years  and  that  123  of  these  had  conducted  themselves  admirably  since 
their  discharge,  and  that  between  the  years  1843  and  1845,  he  discharged  from 
the  Munich  prison  "  298  prisoners  sentenced  for  various  periods  from  one  to 
twenty  years,  of  whom  246  had  been  restored  improved  to  society."  Of  the 
others  26  were  of  doubtful  character,  but  had  committed  no  offence,  ten  had  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  eight  were  remanded  and  eight  had  died.  An 
English  clergyman  describes  this  prison  as  a  scene  of  great  life  and  activity.  The 
reduction  in  the  term  of  imprisonment  which  the  best  prisoner  could  obtain  was 
small  compared  to  what  prisoners  can  earn  under  the  prison  and  reformatory 
systems  of  some  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prisoner's  share  of  his  earnings  was 
small  compared  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  countiy.  In  the  six  years,  from 
1850  to  1855,  the  prisoners  in  the  Munich  penitentiary  earned  on  an  average 
£1  12s.  ll|d.,  or  aboat  eight  dollars,  "  deducting  all  expenses  connected  with  and 
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arising  from  his  employment."  It  should  be  remembered  that  wages  were  very 
low  in  Germany  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  such  share  of  his 
earnings  for  ten  or  even  five  years  was  to  the  average  prisoner  no  inconsiderable 
sum.    This  prison  is  now  partly  conducted  on  the  cellular  system. 

In  France  prisoners  receive  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  in  the  following 
proportions :  Ihose  awaiting  trial  seven-tenths  ;  those  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment five-tenths ;  to  detention  five-tenths  ;  to  seclusion  four-tenths  ;  to  hard 
labour  three-tenths.  One-tenth  is  subtracted  for  every  previous  condemnation, 
but  the  part  going  to  the  prisoners  can  in  no  case  be  less  than  one -tenth.  Aug- 
mentations are  accorded  under  the  title  of  recompense  ;  diminutions  are  imposed 
by  way  of  discipline.  The  peculium  is  divided  into  two  equal  parte.  One  part 
may  be  used  by  the  prisoner  during  his  detention  in  the  purchase  of  supplemen- 
tary food  and  clothing  within  limits  fixed  by  the  rules  or  in  aiding  his  family.  The 
other  is  held  in  reserve  for  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Juvenile  offenders  have  no 
right  to  a  peculium ;  but  pecuniary  rewards  are  distributed  to  them  for  gpod  con- 
duct, progress  at  school  and  application  to  labour. 

In  the  prisons  of  Austria  conducted  on  the  cellular  and  congr^ate  systems- 
combined,  the  stimulants  to  obedience  and  industry  are  the  hope  of  Imperial  clem- 
ency which  according  to  an  ancient  custom  is  extended  periodically  to  a  certain 
number  of  prisoners  on  satisfactory  proofs  of  improvement ;  a  share  in  their  earn- 
ings in  the  form  of  peculium ;  the  privilege  accorded  only  to  the  well  behaved  of 
spending  for  present"  comforts  one-half  of  what  stands  to  their  credit"  These 
encouragements  it  is  stated  have  worked  well  and  greatly  aided  the  discipline. 

In  the  Swedish  prisons  the  sum  gained  for  the  state  b}  the  male  prisoners 
employed  on  compulsory  labour  is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  food.  The 
women  earn  about  the  cost  of  their  food  and  clothing.  The  earnings  are  thus  dis- 
^  tributed :  The  prisoner  receives  two-sixths ;  the  director  for  providing  work, 
tools,  etc ,  one- sixth  ;  the  keepers  for  surveillance  one-sixth,  the  rest  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  savings  bank  with  a  view  to  aid  on  their  discharge  prisoners  who  need 
such  assistance  and  whose  conduct  during  their  imprisonment  has  been  unex- 
ceptionable. Of  the  two-sixths  the  prisoner  receives  he  may  spend  two-thirds  in 
buying  additional  food  but  cannot  exceed  in  such  expenditare  two  francs  a  week. 
Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  distribution.  The  earnings 
of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  belong  wholly  to  themselves  except  when  the  director 
provides  the  work  for  them,  in  which  case  he  gets  one-third.  The  daily  earnings 
of  male  prisoners  undergoing  sentence,  above  what  is  allowed  to  themselves,  are 
ight  to  ten  cents,  of  females  eleven  to  twelve  cents. 

In  Belgium  prisoners  sentenced  correctionally  recfeive  five-tenths  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  those  sentenced  to  seclusion  four-tenths.  All  prisoners  are  now  cor- 
rectionals  and  all  are  in  hard  labour. 

In  Holland,  the  portion  of  the  earnings  allotted  the  prisoners  are :  To  civil 
prisoners  sentenced  to  reclusion  and  to  military  prisoners  forty  per  cent. ;  to  the 
inmates  of  the  central  prioons  fifty  per  cent.,  and  to  those  confined  in  other  prisons 
seventy  per  cent.  These  proportions  are  not  increased  by  reason  of  the  prisoner's 
good  conduct.  Premium?,  were  distributed  at  one  time,  but  these  were  abolished. 
The  industry  of  the  prisoner  finds  its  recompense  in  the  increase  of  profits. 

In  the  Prussian  prisons,  in  which  the  cellular  system  has  been  largely  intro- 
duced, the  labour  of  the  prisoner  was  a  few  years  ago  and  probably  is  still  lei 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  One-sixth  of  what  the  contractors  pay 
for  the  labour  is  reserved  to  be  given  to  the  prisoners  in  the  shape  of  prizes  for 
diligence;  and  to  the  end  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  this  fund  may  be  assured^ 
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tasks  have  been  fixed  in  all  the  different  branches  of  manufacture.  In  each  shop 
is  found  the  list  of  tasks  and  of  prizes  corresponding  thereto — simple  prizes  for 
those  who  have  only  accomplisheid  the  assigned  task,  and  higher  prizes  (up  to  the 
maximum  of  five  cents  a  day)  for  those  who  have  done  two  or  more  times  their 
task.  A  part  of  the  premiums  is  at  the  present  disposition  of  the  prisoners  to 
purchase  books,  snuff,  and  provisions,  but  not  liquors.  And  if  what  is  left  at 
the  time  of  their  liberation  does  not  exceed  fifteen  marks,  the  expense  of  their 
return  home  is  paid  by  the  government. 

In  Qreat  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  "  good  time  "  system,  as  originally  car- 
ried out,  a  system  of  grades  and  badges  and  rewards  in  many  forms  has  been 
adopted.  This  is  said  to  work  well.  Prisoners  in  the  higher  grades  receive  also 
small  pecuniary  payments. 

In  the  United  States,  the  system  of  allowing  prisoners  a  share  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labour  as  an  incentive  to  industrious  habits  has  not  yet  been  gener- 
ally adopted,  although  the  actual  earnings  of  the  prisoners  have  been  larger  in 
some  of  the  tjnited  States  than  elsewhere.  Dr.~Wines,  in  his  great  work,  tells  of 
a  prison  in  which  barrels  for  petroleum  were  manufactured.  The  prisoners  were 
paid  a  small  price  for  every  barrel  made  in  excess  of  their  task  and  they  turned 
out  more  casks  per  man  than  any  other  factory  produced,  and  the  casks  madQ  by 
them  commanded  a  higher  price. 

The  good  time  system,  the  system  of  grades  and  badges  and  the  parole 
system  are  in  operation  in  the  state  prison  of  Ohio.  In  addition  to  these  the  system 
of  allowing  the  prisoners  to  participate  in  the  product  of  their  labour  has  been 
introduced.  An  Act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1884,  authorizes  the  warden  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  each  prisoner  (except  those  serving  life  sentence)  "  such 
amount  of  their  earnings  as  the  board  of  managers  may  deenk  equitable,  and  just 
taking  into  account  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  is  imprisoned  and  his  general  deportment,  provided  that  such  credit 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  eai-nings.  And  the  funds  thus 
accruing  to  the  credit  of  auy  prisoner  shall  be  paid  to  him  or  his  family  at  such 
time  and  in  snch  manner  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  deem  best,  provided  that 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  such  earnings  shall  be  kept  for  and  shall  be  paid 
to  such  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  restoration  to  citizenship.  And  provided 
fnrtiher  that  the  warden  may  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  by 
way  of  punishment  for  violating  the  rules,  want  of  propriety  or  any  other  mis- 
conduct cancel  such  portion  of  such  credit  as  he  may  deem  best."  The  report 
of  the  managers  of  this  prison  for  the  year  1889  says :  "  The  board  by  resolu- 
tion, within  the  past  year,  have  ordered  that  the  full  amount  of  overwork  earned 
by  any  prisoner  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner  earning  the  same." 

In  none  of  the  institutions  visited  by  the  commissioners  did  the  prisoners 
t^pear  to  work  with  greater  earnestness  and  energy. 

In  the  state  prisons  of  the  state  of  New  York,  a  law  of  1877  authorises  the 
discharge  after  a  certain  time,  of  prisoners  who  by  their  genei-al  good  conduct 
deserve  a  remission  of  part  of  their  sentence.  The  Fasset  Bill  passed  in  1889 
introduced  the  grade  and  badge  and  parole  system  fully,  and  further  pro- 
vided— section  108 — that  "  every  prisoner  convicted  in  the  state  prisons  who 
shall  become' entitled  to  a  diminution  of  his  term' of  sentence  by  good  conduct 
while  in  prison,  or  confined  in  the  New  York  state  reformatory,at  Elmira,may  in  the 
discretion  of  the  agent  and  warden,  or  of  the  superintendent  of  said  reformatory 
receive  compensation  from  the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  reformatory  in  which  hu 
is  confined,  such  compensation  to  be  graded  by  the  agent  and  warden  of  the 
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prison,  for  the  prisoners  therein,  for  the  time  which  such  prisoners  may  work 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  compensation  allowed  to  such  convicts  exceed  in  amount 
ten  per  centum  of  the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  reformatory  in  which  they  are 
confined.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  based  both  upon 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  work  performed,  and  also  on  the  willingness,  industry 
and  good  conduct  of  such  prisoner."  When  the  prisoner  forfeits  his  good  time 
for  misconduct  he  forfeits  out  of  the  compensation  so  allowed  fifty  cents  for 
each  day  of  good  time  so  forfeited.  Prisoners  serving  life  sentence  are  entitled  to 
"  the  benefit  of  this  section  when  their  conduct  is  such  as  would  entitle  other 
prisoners  to  a  diminution  of  sentence  subject  to  forfeiture  of  good  time  for  mis- 
conduct." The  amount  so  placed  to  his  credit,  the  prisoner  may  draw  during  his 
imprisonment  "  upon  the  certified  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons, 
for  disbursement  by  the  agent  and  warden  of  such  prison,  or  superintendent  of 
said  reformatory  to  aid  dependent  relatives  of  such  prisoner,  or  for  books,  instru- 
ments and  instruction  not  supplied  by  the  prison  to  men  of  his  grade ;  or  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  be  so  disbursed 
without  the  consent  of  such  prisoner;  but  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  disbursed 
for  indulgences  of  food,  clothing  or  ornament  beyond  the  common  condition  of 
the  others  in  his  class  in  the  prison  at  the  time.  And  any  balance  to  the  credit 
t)f  any  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  conditional  release  as  provided  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  prisoner,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  state  prisons  shall  approve  ;  but  at  the  date  of  the  absolute 
discharge  of  any  prisoner  the  whole  amount  of  credit  balance  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  subject  to  his  draft  at  his  pleasure."  If  a  prisoner  released  conditionally 
violate  the  terms  of  his  parole  he  may  be  declared  by  the  board  to  have  forfeited 
«ny  balance  to  his  credit. 

In  Minnesota,  a  good  conduct  fund  was  established  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem. The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  in  their  report  for  1889 
said,  ''  The  good  conduct  fund  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Prison.  Its  value  has  been  recognized  in  other  States,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Minnesota  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  desirable,  so  to  establish  this  important  feature  of  our  prison 
discipline  that  it  shall  be  perpetuated  whatever  system  of  labour  may  prevail" 
They  also  say,  "  heretofore  prisoners  have  received  about  nine  cents  per  day,  for 
each  day  including  Sundays.  It  is  believed  that  payment  should  be  based  upon 
working  days,  and  that  the  adoption  of  grades  in  payment  will  afford  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  secure  faithful  and  conscientious  labour." 

Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  the  warden  in  his  report  for  1889  says, 
""  Onder  the  rules  no  tasks  are  given,  the  men  working  steadily  from  bell  to  bell. 
No  reward  is  offered  for  extra  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  except  the  usual 
allowance  of  tobacco.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  allow  the  men  the  fifteen 
cents  which  is  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  per  week,  in  money,  in  lieu  thereof."  The 
warden  also  says,  "  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  law  passed  by  the  New  York 
legislature  this  year,  dividing  criminals  into  classes  is  an  advance  in  prison  man- 
agement. If  we  do  not  adopt  such  a  scheme,  we  must  be  doss  observers  of  the 
experiment."  To  the  commissioners,  the  warden  of  this  prison  said  that  pris- 
oners did  not  do  as  much  work  as  free  workmen  are  expected  to  do.  They  do 
merely  enough  to  prevent  their  incurring  any  danger  of  punishment. 

In  the  Ontario  Central  Prison,  the  prisoners  are  paid  for  all  the  work  they 
do  in  excess  of  the  task  assigned  to  them ;  but  there  is  no  system  of  grades, 
marks,  parole,  or  reward  for  good  conduct 
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In  the  Kingston  penitentiary,  the  good  time  system  is  in  operation,  but. 
there  is  no  other  incentive  to  industry  or  good  conduct.  The  warden.  Dr.  Lavell,. 
thinks  intelligent  labour  better  for  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  mental  and  physical, 
and  essential  to  discipline.  That  labor  is  best  which  will  draw  out  intelligent 
thought.  His  ideal  system  of  employment  is  the  state  account  system.  He 
thinks  it  very  desirable  to  give  the  convict  an  interest  in  the  product  of  his. 
labour ;  the  only  true  system  having  reference  to  the  reformation  of  the  cbnvict._ 
"  If  the  prisoner  had  a  family  in  destitute  circum.stances,  his  share  of  the  earnings 
should  go  to  them.  He  thought  this  would  have  a  better  effect  than  retaining  it 
all,  to  be  given  to  the  convict  at  the  end  of  his  term.  Such  a  system,  he  thought, 
would  relieve  the  prisoner  of  some  of  the  anxiety  the  married  generally  feel 
about  their  families ;  would  draw  out  those  points  that  are  best  in  him.  He 
would  say, "  here  is  a  system  that  provides  for  my  family  against  want  I  brought 
them  to  this  and  it  comforts  me  to  feel  that  I  am  contributing  what  I  can  to 
their  support."  The  warden  thought  the  system  would  be  practicable,  although 
it  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  he  would  induce  the  authorities  to 
adopt  it  if  he  could.  He  would  not  wait  until  the  prison  was  self-supporting ; 
but  having  reference  to  the  reformatory  influence  it  would  exert,  he  would  put 
this  system  in  operation  at  once ;  but  this  could  not  well  be  done  under  the  con- 
dition of  labor  then  existing  in  the  penitentiary.  He  was  speaking  of  an  ideal 
system." 

Mr.  Moylan,  inspector  of  Canadian  penitentiaries,  in  his  evidence  said  that 
remunerative  labour  «f  an  industrial  character,  labour  which  a  prisoner  will  see 
is  of  value  if  not  to  himself  at  least  to  the  institution,  is  best  for  reformative 
purposes ;  labour  different  from  that  which  may  be  called  punitive,  such  as  stone- 
breaking  or  any  demoralizing  employment.  The  Canadian  system,  he  said,  is 
defective,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  to  labour  alone  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  refor- 
mation that  is  required  to  make  men  lead  good  lives  after  leaving  prison.  If 
they  had  all  other  means — the  isolation  of  the  hardened,  their  separation  from 
the  well  inclined,  a  proper  classification  and  all  the  moral  and  religious  influences 
brought  to  bear  as  fully  as  they  could  be  in  such  institutions  much  more  might 
be  done.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  give  the  prisoner  a  portion 
of  the  sale  value  of  the  product  of  his  labour.  If  the  prisoner  would  consent  it 
would  be  very  just  and  humane  to  apply  such  portion  of  a  prisoner's  earnings 
to  the  support  of  his  family.  It  would  be  well  to  give  the  prisoner  who  behaved 
well  a  portion  of  his  earnings  even  if  the  whole  were  not  quite  sufiicient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  There  are  a  number  of  prisoners,  twenty -five  per  cent. 
perhaps,  in  Kingston  who  do  not  earn  their  salt,  and  who  would  not  do  so  outside^ 
but  a  large  percentage,  good  healthy  men,  earn  certainly  more  than  their  main- 
tenance in  the  penitentiary  costs.  Farm  labourers  earn  more.  There  is  no 
mechanic  who  does  not  earn  double  the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  A  system  could 
be  introduced  where  the  surplus  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  might  be  ascertained, 
and  the  government  would  be  doing  simply  a  matter  of  justice  in  assigning  ta 
the  prisoners  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  Of  the  good  time  system  in  the  Canadian 
penitentiaries  Mr.  Moylan  said  that  for  good  conduct  a  prisoner  may  earn  a  remiss- 
ion of  seven  days  and  a  half  every  month,  and  "  can  obtain  a  certain  proportion 
more  if  he  behave  himself."  Mr.  Moylan  also  stated  that  when  a  block  of  cells  now 
in  course  of  construction  at  the  Kingston  penitentiary  is  completed  that  part  of" 
the  Crofton  system,  under  which  convicts  when  first  sent  to  prison  are  placed  in 
solitary  confinement,  will  be  put  into  operation,  and  also  that  part  under  which, 
prisoners  can  earn  good  conduct  marks  and  badges  and  an  advancement  in  grade 
or  classification  with  the  attendant  advantages. 
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One  of  the  chief  objects  of  all  these  systems  is,  by  inducing  prisoners  to  work 
with  a  will,  to  create  a  habit  of  industry,  to  make  them  like  work  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  benefits  it  brings,  and  to  teach  them  some  form  of  industry  in 
which  they  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  set  free.  Those  who  do  not  work 
with  a  will  seldom  become  expert  in  any  occupation.  Another  object  is  to  teach 
the  prisoners  self  reliance  and  self  respect.  VVhether  a  penal  institution  is  or  is 
not  self-supporting,  although  an  important  question,  should  always  be  of  secondary 
importance.  Mr.  Tallack  truly  says,  "It  has  been  repeatedly  forgotten  in 
practice  that  the  most  truly  economical  form  of  criminal  treatment  is  that  which 
eventually  reduces  the  number  of  offenders  to  a  minimum.  It  is  this  final  result, 
this  ultimate  proportion  of  crime  which  constitutes  at  once  the  test  and  the  real 
guide  as  to  the  best  selection  of  criminal  labour,  and  indeed  as  to  all  other 
matters  bearing  upon  penal  discipline  and  prevention."  To  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion, however,  in  any  comparison  depending  upon  results  all  the  circumstances 
should  be  taken  into  account.  In  some  countries,  notably  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Tallack  says  "  where  the  final  teat  has  been  largely  overlooked 
and  where  the  merely  immediate  profit  of  prison  labour  has  been  unduly  regarded 
there  has  been  a  far  larger  concurrent  increase  of  general  crime  than  in  other 
nations,  such  as  Great  Britain  where  the  influence  of  the  deterrent  element  has 
also  been  taken  into  view  as  a  material  part  of  the  real  question  of  economy." 
It  would  bo  unwise,  however,  to  conclude  without  careful  inquiry  and  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  such  increase  of  crime  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  the 
combined  cellular  and  congregate  system  for  the  solitary  confinement  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  English  convict  system,  and  of  productive  labour  for  the 
tread-wheel,  the  crank,  the  shot  drill  and  the  picking  of  oakum.  Many  other 
causes  at  least  as  powerful  must  contribute  to  produce  a  difference  in  results  so 
extraordinary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Upon  the  most  careful  jonsideration  of  the  evidence  taken  in  connection 
with  the  various  subjects  referred  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the  commission,  and 
a  searching  enquiry  into  the  various  syptems  and  methods  that  obtain  in  other 
countries,  the  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations: 
in  the  framing  of  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  unworkable  theories 
and  have  strictly  confined  themselves  to  the  most  advanced,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  vice  and  crime. 

Juvenile  Criminality. 

1.  That  such  changes  be  made  in  the  school  laws  as  are  requisite  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  provisions,  which  require  all  children  of  a  proper  age  to 
attend  school  for  a  reasonable  period  in  each  year ;  the  law  in  this  respect  to 
be  rigorously,  but,  at  the  same  time,  judiciously  enforced ;  so  that  the  attendance 
at  school  of  all  children  whom  such  a  law  should  reach  may  be  secured,  and  yet 
no  injustice  be  wrought  or  hardship  inflicted.  That  a  law  of  this  kind  harshly  or 
thoughtlessly  administered  may  press  too  severely  on  families  poverty-stricken  or 
afflicted  with  illness  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  utterances  on  this  subject  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  read  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.      Firmly  convinced,  however,  as  the  Commissioners  are,  that  the 
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^rigorous  enforcement  of  such  a  law  is  an  imperative  necessity  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  all  preventive  measures  relating  to  juvenile  criminality,  they  are  satisfied 
that  pablic  opinion  will  approve  of  any  reasonable  amendments  to  the  school 
law  that  are  necessary  to  secure  the  advanti^es  of  a  good  education  to  every  child 
in  the  Province.  They  would  also  recommend  that  any  further  measures  necessary 
to  secure  a  proper  education  for  children  employed  in  factories,  workshops  and 
elsewhere  be  passed,  and  that  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  or  other  officials 
in  every  municipality  of  the  Province  to  ensure  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law 
in  these  respects  be  made  compulsory. 

2.  That  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  day  industrial  schools  in  every 
city  and  large  town  be  made  compulsory;  that  provision  be  made  in  these  schools 
for  the  control  and  instruction  during  the  day  of  disorderly  or  neglected  children 
belonging  to  what  is  generally  described  as  the  "Arab Class";  of  habitual  truants ;  of 
those  who  cannot  be  controlled  by  parents  or  guardians  or  who  otherwise  require 
special  supervision  and  of  destitute  and  forsaken  children  who  may  not  be  proper 
subjects  for  constant  residence  in  charitable  institutions,  but  require  partial 
assistance  in  obtaining  proper  food  and  clothing ;  and  for  carrying  on  work 
of  a  simple  kind  for  the  industrial  training  of  these  classes. 

3.  That  cities, towns  and  villages  be  empowered  to  pass  by-laws  forbidding,  as  is 
now  done  in  the.  county  of  Waterloo,  the  running  at  large  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
streets  after  dark,  and  to  enforce  such  laws  effectively  through  the  agency  oi 
the  police  and  truant  officers,  and  that  the  parents  or  guardians  be  held  responsible 
in  such  cases  and  after  one  or  more  warnings  be  punished  with  a  fine  if  they 
allow  their  children  to  remain  on  the  streets  after  the  time  appointed,  unless 
there  be  some  good  reason  therefor,  or  unless  they  show  that  they  cannot  control 
their  children.  That  in  order  to  furnish  amusement  and  exercise  chiefiy  for  child- 
ren of  these  classes  suitable  playgrounds  with  a  gymnasium  attached  be  provided 
in  every  city  and  town,  and  that  an  officer  be  appointed  to  attend  during  certain 
hoars  of  play  and  exercise,  and  prevent  all  disorderly  conduct  and  the  use  of 
profane  or  obscene  language. 

4.  That  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  second-hand  stores,  pawn-brokers 
shops  and  junk  shops  be  made  so  strict  by  law  as  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  any 
goods  that  may  be  stolen,  and  that  the  exposure  of  goods  for  sale  be  so  regulated 
that  children  shall  not  be  tempted  by  the  opportunities  of  pilfering  which  it  affords. 

5.  The  importationof  children  taken  from  the  reformatories, refuges  and  work- 
houses of  the  old  world,  the  Commissioners  are  forced  from  the  evidence  they 
received  to  regard  6»  fraught  with  much  danger  and  as  calculated,  unless  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  care  and  prudence,  to  swell  the  ranks  uf  the  criminal 
■classes  in  this  country.  Therefore  they  strongly  recommend  that  if  individuals 
or  associations  be  permitted  to  continue  such  importation,  (and  still  more  strongly 
if  such  importations  receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury)  such  precautions 
be  taken  as  will  effectually  prevent  the  bringing  into  this  country  of  children  of 
parents  known  to  be  criminal,  or  of  children  who  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
-an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  crime ;  who  are  so  saturated  with  evil  and  know  so 
little  of  good  that  their  reformation,  if  at  all  possible,  must  be  a  work  of  much  { 
.time  and  of  patient,  skilful  charitable  effort. 

6.  As  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  effort  for  the  prevention  of  vice  and  crime  the  Commissioners 
recommend  that  all  practical  measures  undertaken  for  that  purpose  by  any 
association  or  charitable  organization  receive  the  most  cordial  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  the  municipal  and  other  authorities  interested  in  the  saving  of 
'Children. 
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7.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  arrested  and  taken 
through  the  public  streets  as  a  prisoner  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  If  the 
ofBence  committed  is  of  a  trivial  nature  and  the  policeman  knows  the  child's 
parents  or  guardians  they  shall  be  summoned  to  produce  the  child  at  such  time 
and  at  such  place  as  may  be  directed.  If  the  offence  is  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  child  under  arrest,  he  or  she  should  not,  if  at  all 
possible,  be  committed  or  remanded  to  a  common  gaol,  but  should  be  detained  in 
a  place  provided  for  the  purpose  and  entirely  separate  and  away  from  a  police 
station,and,if  practicable,  in  the  house  of  a  police  officer  or  other  person  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  child's  appearance  before  the  magistrate  or  justice  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  be  tried  in  public 
on  any  charge,  but  that  the  magistrate  or  justice  hold  a  special  session  at  a  con- 
venient time  and  place  for  the  trial  of  such  offenders,  and  that  none  be  permitted 
to  be  present  except  the  officers  of  the  court,  the  necessary  witnesses,  the  truant 
or  probation  officer  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  to  be  tried. 

8.  If  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  found  guilty  of  the  offence  with 
which  he  is  charged,  commitment  to  a  common  gaol  should,  under  no  circum- 
stances be  made,  nor  should  the  child  be  committed  to  a  refuge  or  reform- 
atory until  all  other  means  of  correcting  or  reclaiming  such  child  have  been  tried. 
In  the  cases  of  children  convicted  of  first  offences  of  a  trivial  nature,  full  author- 
ity should  be  conferred  on  magistrates  and  justices  to  discharge  with  an. 
admonition,  particularly  if  parents  or  guardians  will  undertake  a  more  careful 
supervision  of  them.  The  system  of  suspended  sentence,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  should  also  be  more  availed  of  unless  the  environments  and  general 
surroundings  of  the  children  are  extremely  bad.  Above  all,  it  is  urgently 
recommended  that  a  law  be  enacted  giving  full  effect  to  the  Probation  System,  as 
now  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Massachussetts  and  other  States,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  this  Province  and  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
its  people  may  render  desirable.     The  truant  officers  referred  to  in   the  first 

•  recommendation  to  act,  as  far  as  possible,  a^  probation  officers  in  respect  of  this 
class  of  juvenile  offenders. 

9.  That  the  immediate  erection  of  industrial  schools,  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  all  children  whom  it  may  be  found  necessarj'  to  place  in  such  insti- 
tutions, be  provided  for  and  that  in  any  district  in  which  there  is  no  large  city 
and  the  erection  and  sup|)ort  of  such  a  school  would  be  too  great  a  burden  on  one 
county,  certain  counties,  having  geograpical  proximity,  be  grouped  together  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  and  maintaining  an  industrial  .school  for  all  the  munici- 
palities within  such  group.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  such  industrial 
schools  to  be  compulsory  on  and  ratably  assessed  against  the  municipalities  so 
grouped,  unless  within  a  reasonable  time  a  corporate  association  under  the  terms 
of  the  existing  Act,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  legislative  grant  and  private 
aid,  !<hall  establish  such  an  industrial  school  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government ; 
the  school  to  be  located  when  po.ssible  near  a  city  or  town,  selected  with  due  re- 
gard to  railway  facilities  and  to  the  means  of  Access  to  centres  of  population,  and 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  farming  land  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inmates ;  that  the  means  of  giving  a  good  technological  training  to 
such  boys  as  will  not  adopt  farm  life  be  furnished ;  that  the  literary  and  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  boj'S  and  girls  detained  in  such  .schools  be 
carefully  attended  to ;  that  boys  and  girls  be  detained  in  industrial  schools  only  sa 
long  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them  fit  to  be  place!  in  a  private 
family,  either  as  apprentices  or  boarders.  That  those  who  are  not  thoroughly- 
vicious  should  be  so  placed  out,  even  before  they  have  received  such  literary  in- 
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struction  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  future  well  being,  provision  being  made 
for  their  attending  school  when  placed  out.  That  a  vigilant  and  kindly  supervision 
of  the  children  so  placed  out  be  constantly  maintained,  and  that  the  managers  of 
the  school,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  provincial  officer,  may  recall  any  child 
so  placed  out,  or  remove  him  or  her  from  one  family  to  another. 

10.  That  in  addition  to  any  provincial  grant  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  such  industrial  schools,  the  provisions  of  the 
Charity  Aid  Act  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  refuges  be  made  applicable  to 
industrial  schools. 

11.  That  the  Reformatory  for  boys  be  removed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  a 
more  suitable  locality  where  the  cottage  system,  a  proper  classification  of  the 
boys,  a  thorough  system  of  industrial  training,  the  mark  system  and  other 
approved  reformatory  methods  can  be  introduced,  and  that  when  this  has  been 
done,  moral  restraint  be  entirely  substituted  for  those  material  restraints  which 
still  do  so  much  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  reformatory  that  of  a  prison. 
That  a  larger  number  of  the  boys  be  employed  in  practical  farming  and  garden 
work,  and  that  means  of  giving  a  thorough  technological  training  be  at  once 
provided.  Such  a  school  to  be  of  real  value  should  be  a  hive  of  active,  earnest, 
unremitting  industry,  in  which  every  boy  should  learn  how  to  do  as  much  work 
as  is  expected  of  any  boy  of  his  age  on  any  farm  or  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  to  do  it  at  least  as  well.  That  the  laws  be  so  amended  also,  that  all 
boys  shall  be  sent  to  the  reformatory  under  what  is  known  as  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  every  boy  be  enabled  to  earn  a  remiasion  of  a  portion  of  the 
extreme  penalty  attached  to  the  offence  which  he  has  committed,  by  his 
industry,  his  diligence  and  general  good  conduct,  whether  under  a  mark  system,, 
or  such  a  system  as  that  of  Lansing ;  thdt  when  the  superintendent,  chaplain, 
schoolmaster,  and  farm  or  trade  instructor  report,  that  a  boy  has  earned  such 
remiasion,  and  is  entitled  to  it  by  reason  of  the  proofs  he  has  given  of  being 
really  reformed,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Province,  or  somo  one  acting  on  his 
behalf,  should  be  empowered  to  remit  the  remainder  of  the  penalty,  or  to  allow 
that  boy  to  go  out  on  liceise  or  parole,  subject  to  being  arrested  and  taken  back 
to  the  reformatory  if  he  violate  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  parole. 

12.  That  the  refuge  for  girls  be  entirely  separate  from  the  Mercer  Reforma- 
tory, and  that  an  institution  which  may  serve  as  a  reformatory  for  girls  of  less  than 
fifteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  a  dissolute  career  or  who  have  com- 
mitted serious  offences,  be  established  in  a  suitable  locality;  that  a  quantity  of 
good  land  be  attached  to  it  so  that  the  girls  may  be  taught  farm  and  dairy  work 
and  all  kinds  of  hou.se  work.  And  that  one  or  more  industrial  schools  be  estab- 
lished in  suitable  positions  to  which  girls  who  commit  petty  offences,  girls  who 
are  homeless  or  destitute,  and  girls  who  because  of  the  misconduct  of  their 
parents  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  criminal  ways  may  be  sent. 

13.  That  all  children  sent  to  industrial  schools  who  have  for  a  second 
time  been  convicted  of  an  offence,  or  who  have  been  sent  to  such  school  because 
through  the  neglect  and  bad  example  of  dissolute,  vicious  or  criminal  parents,  or 
through  vicious  training  and  evil  associations  they  are  in  danger,  if  not  rescued, 
of  becoming  criminals ;  and  also  all  children  who  are  committed  to  the  reforma- 
tory for  boys  or  refuge  for  girls  shall  6e  regarded  and  treated  as  wards  of  the 
Province  and  shall  be  absolutely  under  the  control  and  care  of  the  managers  of 
such  industrial  school,  or  such  boys'  reformatory,  or  girls'  refuge — ^subject  in 
certain  cases  to  the  authority  of  such  provincial  officer — until  they  attain  their 
majori'y,  or  until  at  any  time  previous  to  attaining  their  majority  the  managers 
of  such  institutions  and  such  provincial  officer  are  satisfied  that  they  can  be 
tmsted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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14  That,  when  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  has  been  adopted 
and  inmates  of  reformatories  for  juveniles  and  of  industrial  schools  can, 
by  'good  conduct  and  by  giving  evidence  of  reformation,  earn  a  remission 
of  part  of  their  sentence ;  and  when  provision  has  been  made  for  com- 
mitting to  industrial  schools,  the  refuge  for  girls  or  the  boys'  reformatory,  juve- 
niles who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  criminal  habits  or  who  have  committed 
small  offences,  every  means  of  testing  the  moral  strength  of  those  supposed  to  be 
reformed  and  of  increasing  that  strength  should  be  employed  by  the  adoption  of 
the  parole  system,  apprenticeship  and  boarding  out  in  families. 

15.  While  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  retained  in  an  industrial  school,  reforma- 
tory or  refuge  any  longer  than  is  necessary  for  complete  reformation,  it  is 
equally,  or  perhaps,  more  important  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  leave  these 
institutions  unless  to  return  to  a  good  home  or  until  such  employment  has  been 
provided  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere  as  will  afford  the  boy  or  girl  a  fair  opportunity 
of  earning  a  respectable  living  and  leading  a  moral  life.  To  this  end,  and  in 
order  that  supervision  and  care  may  be  judiciously  exercised  over  discharged, 
paroled,  or  apprenticed  children,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  an  .association 
shall  be  formed  having  local  boards  in  every  important  centre  of  the  Province 
who  shall  take  upon  themseves  the  important  but  delicate  duty  of  looking  after 
and  caring  for  these  children.  The  actual  expenses  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  children  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Province. 

16.  That  such  changes  be  made  in  the  Dominion  laws  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  confer  on  the  Provincial  government  and  its  officers  all  requisiteauthor- 
ity  to  pardon,  parole,  apprentice,  board  out  and  generally  deal  with  and  exercise 
control  over  all  children  and  youths  sentenced  or  committed  to  or  placed  in  the 
reformatory  for  boys,  the  refuge  or  reformatory  for  girls  and  the  industrial  schools 
of  the  Province,  whether  such  boys  and  girls  have  been  sentenced  or  committed 
to  or  placed  in  such  institutions  under  the  provisions  of  Dominion  or  Provincial 
laws. 

Mercer  Reformatory. 

17.  The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  girls  are 
removed  from  the  Refuge  the  interior  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  buildings  be 
re-arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  a  perfect  classification  of  the  inmates  in   the 
corridors,  workshops,  dining  rooms  and  other  departments,  and  thus  render  it 
possible  to  do  more  for  the  reformation  of  the  women  committed  to  this  institu- 
tion than  can  be  done  in  the  present  condition  of  the  buildings.     For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  desirable  not  only  that  short  term  prisoners  should  be  separated  from 
those  committed  for  long  terms  and    those  regarded  as  corrigible  from   the 
incorrigible,  but  that  all  who  are  sent  to  this  institution  more  than  once,  or  for 
lewdne.ss  or  other  serious  offences  should  be  committed  under  indeterminate  sen- 
tence or  committed  for  long  terms ;  the  power  to  liberate  on  parole  those  who 
have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  reformation  being  vested  in  some  provincial 
authority.     They  also  recommend  that  means  be  adopted  to  provide  in  addition 
to  the  laundry  work,  knitting  and  other  work  now  carried  on  in  the  Reformatory 
such  useful   work  as   would   keep   the  inmates  fully  employed  and  fit  them 
to  support  themselves  by  honest  labour  when  restored  to  liberty.     The  under- 
clothing and  bed  clothes  required  in  the  public  institutions  if  made  aud  repaired 
in  this  reformatory  would  afford  much  employment.     An  extension  of  the  terms 
of  imprisonment  would   for  a  time  increase  the  number  of  prisoners  for  whom 
employment  should  be  found. 
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Drunkards. 

18.  The  Commissioners  rocommend  that  the  Qovemment,  out  of  the  funds 
<lerived  from  the  feas  for  Provincial  licenses  (which  might  be  temporarily  in- 
creased for  that  purpose),  shall  erect  in  the  centres  of  population  one  or  more 
industrial  reformatories  for  inebriates.  Every  such  reformatory  should  be  near  a 
city,  and  should  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  area  of  good  land  for  the  employment 
of  the  inmates  in  farming  and  market  gardening :  it  should  also  be  furnished  with 
means  for  employing  the  inmates  in  suitable  industrial  occupations.  While  the 
institution  should  be  chiefly  an  hospital  having  for  its  main  object  the  reclamation 
of  drunkards  and  the  cure  of  inebriety,  it  should  also  be  provided  with  the  means 
for  the  safe  custody  of  such  of  the  inmates  as  may  attempt  to  escape  therefrom. 
When  the  reformatory  has  been  established  by  the  Province,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing it  should  be  defrayed  by  the  respective  municipalities  from  which  the  inmates 
are  sent 

19.  That  to  this  reformatory  be  committed  all  habitual  drunkards,  that  is  to 
«ay,  all  who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  drunkenness  three  times  within 
two  years :  such  other  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  county  judge  may  be  reclaimed  by  timely  restraint  and  judicious 
treatment :  and  those  who  may  be  compulsorily  committed  to  an  inebriate  asylum 
vnder  the  provisions  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum  Act  The  first  committal  to  this 
reformatory  should  be  for  a  period  not  shorter  than  six  months  ;  the  second  for 
not  less  than  one  year,  and  the  third  for  two  years,  less  one  day.  That  any  inmate 
"whose  term  of  imprisonment  exceeds  six  months,  may,  after  he  has  been  detained 
for  six  months  or  more,  be  permitted  to  return  home  on  parole  if  he  has  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  live  soberly  and  of  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  good  resolution — such  license  to  be  granted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  endorsed  by  the  inspector  of  prisons, 
and  approved  by  the  Provincial  Secretary ;  such  license  to  be  revoked  if  the  con- 
•ditions  on  which  it  is  granted  be  not  observed. 

20.  That  if  the  families  of  any  inmates  of  a  reformatory  for  inebriates  be 
wholly  dependent  on  them  for  support  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  earnings 
■of  such  inmates  be  paid  to  their  families  ;  also  that  a  portion  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  inmates  after  defraying  cost  of  maintenance  shall  be  set  apart  to  form  a 
fund,  out  of  which  those  whose  general  conduct  has  been  good  and  who  give 
evidence  of  being  reformed,  shall  be  assisted  in  their  efiforts  to  earn  a  living  for  a 
time  after  leaving  the  Reformatory. 

21.  That  if  after  a  third  commitment  to  an  Industrial  Reformatory  for  in- 
ebriates, a  drunkard  again  be  convicted  of  drunkenness,  he  shall  then  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  Central  Prison  for  the  full  period  authorized  by  law. 

Tramps  and  Vagrants. 

22.  That  in  the  case  of  every  tramp  and  vagrant  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
in  a  common  gaol,  hard  labour  shall  form  part  of  the  sentence,  and  iu  order  to 
provide  the  means  of  rigidly  enforcing  such  sentence  it  shall  be  compulsory  on 
county  councils  to  provide  in  every  common  gaol  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stone 
to  be  broken ;  or  to  provide  some  other  work  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  of 
Prisons ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gaol  officials  to  see  that  every  professional 
tramp  or  vagrant  that  is  committed  shall  do  a  full  day's  labour  unless  the  Gaol 
vaxgeon  certifies  that  he  is  physically  unable  to  do  such  work. 
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23.  That  after  a  second  conviction  and  commitment  to  a  common  gaol  of  a 
tramp  or  vagrant  he  shall,  if  certified  to  be  able  to  do  hard  labour,  be  sentenced  to- 
the  Central  Prison  for  progressive  periods  commencing  with  not  less  than  six 
months,  to  be  increased  upon  a  further  conviction  to  the  full  period  authorized' 
by  law. 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Prisoners. 

24.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that,  in  order  to  abolish  completely  the  in- 
human system  of  committing  homeless  and  destitute  men,  women  and  children 
to  common  gaols,  many  of  whom  are  from  old  age  or  physical  incapacity  unable 
to  earn  a  living,  the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  be  made  compulsory  (instead 
of  pennissive  as  at  present)  on  every  county  in  the  Province  ;  or  where  the  popu- 
lation and  requirements  of  a  county  in  respect  of  its  poor  do  not  seem  to  warrant 
such  an  expenditure,  that  two  or  more  counties  be  grouped  for  that  purpose ;. 
every  poor  house  to  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  furnish 
employment  for  the  inmates. 

25.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  when  a  poor  house  is  established  in  a  county, 
or  group  of  counties,  for  a  magistrate  or  justice  to  commit  to  a  common  gaol  as  a 
vagrant  any  homeless  and  destitute  person  who  seems  to  be  physically  incapable- 
of  working,  unless  such  person  has  committed  some  offence. 

Insane  Prisoners. 

26.  That  the  admission  of  lunatics  t-o  the  asylums  for  the  insane  should 
when  at  all  possible,  be  effected  by  direct  removal  to  an  a3}'lum  on  the  certificate 
of  physicians ;  that  no  lunatic  be  sent  to  a  common  gaol  unless  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity  ;  that  whatever  is  possible  be  done  to  ensure  that  application  for 
admission  to  an  asylum  be  made  in  the  case  of  every  lunatic  as  soon  as  insanity 
has  been  fully  developed  and  while  yet  the  person  afflicted  may  be  amenable  to 
asylum  treatment. 

27.  That  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  commit  a  lunatic  to  gaol  and  it  is 
found  that  the  person  is  of  unsound  mind  but  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic 
asylum  because  incurable,  or  merely  imbecile  and  harmless,  the  examining 
authorities  enquire  fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  determine 
whether  the  insane  person  may  with  safety  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  family^ 
and  that  if  they  so  find  the  family  shall  be  required  immediately  to  take  charge 
of  such  insane  person,  unless  it  be  shown  that  they  are  unable  to  furnish  proper 
maintenance  and  care  for  the  insane  person,  in  which  case  the  examining  authori- 
ties shall  enquire  and  ascertain  whether  the  insane  person  can  be  properly  cared 
for  in  a  poor  house,  and  that  if  they  so  determine  the  insane  person  shall  forth- 
with be  removed  thereto. 

Young  Criminals. — First  Offenders. 

28.  With  a  view  to  overcoming  the  evil  and  in  many  instances  fatal  results 
of  associating  young  men,  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  first  felony  or  serious 
misdemeanor,  with  the  most  depraved  and  hardened  criminals  in  the  Central 
Prison,  Kingston  Penitentiary,  and  the  .other  penitentiaries  of  the  Dominion,  it 
is  urgently  recommended  that  the  strongest  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Dominion  Government  by  the  Government  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province,  as  well  as  by  all  societies  and  individvials  interested  in  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  for  the  establishment  of  an   industrial  reformatory  for  this  class^ 
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-which  institution  shall  incorporate  in  its  methods  of  treatment  all  the  best 
-features  of  the  Elmira  system,  and  the  systems  in  operation  in  other  establish- 
ments of  a  similar  kind  in  the  United  States. 

29.  That  to  this  reformatory  be  committed  all  young  men,  between  the  ages 
•of  seventeen  and  thirty,  who  have  been  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  a  felony  or 
serious  misdemeanor,  and  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  imposing  sentence 
are  proper  cases  for  reformatory  treatment :  all  prisoners  sent  to  this  Heforma- 
-tory  to  be  committed  for  an  indeterminate  period. 

Sentences. 

3U.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  sentences  passed  on  all  juvenile 
offenders  sent  to  reformatories  or  industrial  schools  be  indeterminate,  and  that 
the  Attorney -General  of  the  Province,  or  some  one  duly  authorized  to  act  in  his 
behalf,  be  empowered  to  liberate  such  juvenile  offenders  unconditionally  or  con- 
ditionally and  on  parole  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  offenders  and  the  interests  of  the  state. 

31.  That  the  sentences  of  those  committed  to  the  proposed  reformatory  for 
young  men  be  in  all  cases  indeterminate  with  a  maximum  limit,  and  that  commis- 
sioners or  others  be  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  re- 
formatory, to  establish  a  system  of  grades  and  marks, or  such  other  meansof  stimulat- 
ing the  inmates  to  habits  of  order  and  industry  and  promoting  their  reformation  as 
they  may  deem  best :  to  liberate  on  parole  such  of  the  inmates  as  by  their  atten- 
tion to  work,  diligence  in  study,  observance  of  the  rules,  earnest  efforts  to  reform 
and  general  good  conduct,  have  proved  that  they  will  do  their  duty  faithfully  in 
■any  position  in  which  they  may  be  placed :  and  to  discharge  unconditionally 
those  who  having  been  paroled  behave  well  for  any  appointed  period. 

32.  Sentences  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  progressive  or  cumulative.  The 
Bertillon  system  or  some  other  effective  method  should  be  employed  to  establish 
the  identity  of  criminals  who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  serious  offences. 
The  identification  of  those  guilty  of  minor  offences  is  also  important.  The  criminal 
and  the  offender  should  know  that  the  penalty  for  a  second  offence  will  certainly 
be  greater  than  that  imposed  for  the  first,  and  the  penalty  for  a  third  certainly 
greater  than  that  imposed  for  the  second,  and  that  the  penalty  will  increase  in 
severity  as  the  crimes  or  offences  increase  in  number. 

Good  Time  System. 

33.  It  may  be  inexpedient  to  introduce  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  in 
the  Central  Prison  or  the  Mercer  Reformatory,  because  so  many  of  the  prisoners 
in  these  institutions  are  sentenced  for  short  terms,  but  the  Commissioners  see  no 
reason  why  what  is  called  the  "  good  time  "  system  may  not  at  once  be  estab- 
lished in  both.  If  the  prisoners  knew  that  by  observance  of  the  rules,  diligence 
«t  work  and  general  good  conduct  they  could  earn  a  certain  number  of  good 
jnarks  every  day  and  thus  earn  a  remission  of  some  portion  of  their  sentence, 
they  would  certainly  become  better  prisoners,  and  probably  become  more  amen- 
■able  to  all  good  influences. 

Lock-ups  and  Pouce  Stations. 

34.  That  full  effect  be  given  to  the  provision  in  the  Prison  and  Asylum 
Inspection  Act  requiring  the  inspector  of  prisons  to  make,  at  least,  one  inspec- 
tion a  year  of  all  the  lock-ups  in  the  Province,  and  to  report  upon  their  condition 
«nd  management  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  the  common  gaols ;  and 
thmt  that  official  ako  have  the  same  authority  vested  in  him  in  respect  to  th« 
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construction  and  alteration  of  lock-ups  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  means  of 
removing  prisoners  from  the  lock-ups  to  gaols  as  he  now  has  under  the  Inspection 
Act,  in  respect  of  common  gaols. 

35.  That  structural  provision  be  made  in  every  lock-up  for  the  complete^ 
isolation  of  the  sexes  in  separate  and  distinct  wards ;  that  there  shall  also  be  the 
means  of  making  a  complete  separation  of  prostitutes  from  other  female  prison- 
ers, and  that  the  separation  of  these  classes  of  prisoners  shall  also  be  effected  and 
carried  out  in  taking  them  to  and  from  court,  and  in  their  subsequent  transfer- 
to  the  common  gaol. 

36.  That  in  every  lock-up  to  which  female  prisoners  are  committed  there- 
shall  be  a  police  matron  who  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  female  prisoners  in 
the  lock-up,  and  who  shall  also  be  present  at  their  removal  to  court  and  transfer 
to  gaol. 

Common  Gaols — Classification  of  Pkisoneks. 

37.  In  framing  recommendations  respecting  common  gaols, the  Commissioners 
venture  to  assume  that  the  preceding  recommendations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Government  and  Legisla- 
ture, will  be  adopted,  and  that  effect  will  be  given  to  them  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Should  this  be  done,  and,  as  the  direct  result  thereof,  juvenile  offenders  be  no- 
longer  sent  to  our  common  gaols;  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  drunkards  now 
committed  to  gaols  be  sent  for  treatment  to  an  industrial  reformatory  for  inebri- 
ates ;  the  homeless  and  destitute  now  occupying  the  gaols  be  transferred  to  poor- 
houses,  and  confirmed  drunkards  and  tramps  be  committed  to  the  Central  Prison  for- 
long  periods, existing  gaol  conditions  will.it  is  evident,  be  practically  revolutionized. 
The  various  classes  of  prisoners  referred  to,  represent  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
present  gaol  population,  and  if  even  one-half  of  that  number  be  provided  for  in 
the  manner  recommended,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  means  of  classifying 
the  remaining  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols  will  be  vastly  improved.  Indeed, 
if  the  improved  methods  proposed  by  the  commissioners  lor  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders  be  carried  into  effect,  one  of  the  most  injurious  phases 
of  the  bad  classification  of  prisoners  will  be  remedied ;  and  if  all  the  recommen- 
dations be  adopted,  the  common  gaols  of  the  Province  will  practically  become 
what  the  most  advanced  prison  reformers  claim  they  should  be ;  that  is,  safe- 
places  of  detenticn  pending  trial  for  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
offences,  and  of  punishment  only  for  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  very 
short  periods. 

Common  Gaols — Sepabatg  or  Cellular  Confinement, 

38.  It  is,  however, claimed  thatwhen  the  common  gaols  are  used  only  as  places 
of  detention  for  prisoners  waiting  trial,  and  of  confinement  for  the  short  term 
prisoners,  they  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or  cellular  system. 
The  Commissioners  have  little  doubt  that  if  a  proper  system  of  cellular  seclusion, 
could  be  structurally  provided,  and  when  provided  effectively  carried  on,  it  would 
be  greatly  superior  to  our  present  system  of  day  association  in  corridors. 

39.  The  Commissioners  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  cellular  system  as  they  saw 
it  carried  out  in  some  counties  in  Ohio,  is  not  successful  from  a  structural 
or  administrative  standpoint ;  in  fact,  is  little  better  than  the  partially 
associate  system  of  this  Province.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  a  cellular  system  such 
as  that  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  established  immediately  in  this  Province,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  demolish  and  rebuild  nearly  all  the  gaols,  and  to  re-model 
the  others.     So  sweeping  and  expensive  a  change,  the  Oommisaioners  cannot. 
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recommend.  But  they  do  earnestly  recommend  that  when  a  new  gaol  is  built  or 
the  complete  interior  reconstruction  of  an  old  gaol  is  found  necessary,  the  separate 
or  cellular  system  now  in  operation  in  the  English  local  prisons  be  adopted  ;  and 
that  whatever  can  be  done  in  any  gaol,  without  great  expense,  to  provide  for 
even  a  partial  adoption  of  the  cellular  system,  or  a  more  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  prisoners  (the  proposed  reduction  in  the  number  of  prisoners  being  taken 
into  account),  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Common  Gaols — Government  Control. 

40.  Respecting  the  proposal  that  the  Government  of  the  Province  should 
assume  entire  control  of  the  gaols,  the  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  if  their 
recommendations  for  founding  new  institutions  be  acted  ou,  the  conditions  for 
the  more  effective  management  of  common  gaols  will  be  materially  changed  and 
much  simplified.  Theoretically,  gaol  management  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  uni- 
form and  systematic  under  one  directing  authority,  that  authority  being  the 
Government ;  but  common  gaols  are  eminently  local  institutions,  and  unless  the 
Government,  in  assuming  absolute  control  of  them,  entirely  relieved  the  munici- 
palities of  the  cost  of  their  managemeut.such  assumption  might  be  considered  as  out 
of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  municipal  system.  Moreover,  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  CAddence  given  by  the  sheriffs  and  gaolers  on  this  subject  fails  to  shew 
that  good  and  sufficient  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  warrant  such  a  radical 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Five  gaolers  gave  specific 
reasons,  chiefly  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  councils  to  remedy  structural  defects 
promptly;  but  even  these  defects  were  made  right,  although  perhaps  rather  tardily. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  existing  laws  give  the  Government  on  the 
report  of  the  Prison  Inspector  the  fullest  authority  to  compel  councils  not  only 
to  make  all  needed  improvements  and  repairs,  but  also  to  erect  entirely  new 
gaols  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  that  becomes  necessary.  In  view  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  of  the  control  now  vested  in  the  Government  under  the 
Inspection  Act,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  consideration  of  so  great 
a  change  should  be  deferred  until  it  is  fully  ascertained  what  effect  the  changes 
they  recommend  will  have  on  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  common 
gaols  and  the  classification  of  prisoners  therein.  Meantime  it  is  recommended 
iti&i  the  inspector  of  prisons  be  empowered  to  order  inexpensive  structural 
changes  necessary  for  health  or  safety  to  be  made  promptly. 

Prison  Labour. 

41.  That,  in  the  employment  of  the  labour  of  the  inmates  of  the  gaols,  pris- 
ons and  reformatories,  what  is  known  as  the  "  contract  system,"  under  which  con- 
tractors, for  the  payment  of  a  given  sum  per  diem,  receive  the  full  benefit  of  such 
labour  and  are  necessarily  given  an  undue  control  of  the  prisoners,  thereby 
seriously  interfering  with  the  discipline,  must  be  condemned  as  defective  and  un- 
suitable and  should  not  be  adopted  in  any  of  the  penal  or  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  Province.  That  the  "  piece  price '  system  though  an  improvement  in  many 
re!>pects  on  the  contract  method,  is  open  to  serious  objection  as  it  also  too  largely 
vests  control  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  the  results  of  their  labour,  in  contractors  whose 
only  object  is  good  financial  results  irrespective  of  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 

42.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  all  prisons  and  reformatories  entirely 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Provincial  Government,  the  labour 
of  the  prisoners  and  inmates  shall  be  conducted  on  what  may  be  termed  the  Pro- 
Tincial  Account  System  ;  that  is,  that  the  Province  shall  supply  all  the  machinery 
plant  and  fixtures  necessary  for  carrying  on  industrial  operations ;  that  it  shall 
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purchase  all  the  raw  material  and  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  its  offi- 
cers, instructors  and  servants,  use  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  and  inmates  in  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  such  articles  and  goods  as  may  be  best  suited  for 
the  employment  of  such  labour  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  respective  insti- 
tutions and  their  inmates. 

43.  That  in  the  selection  of  prison  or  reformatory  industries,  next  to  such 
branches  of  work  as  will  best  afford  the  means  of  giving  good  technical  instruc- 
tion to  the  prisoners,  which  should  always  receive  the  first  consideration,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  manufacture  and  production  to  the  largest  possible  extent, 
of  all  goods  required  for  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  including  susylums, 
prisons,  county  gaols,  government  offices,  etc.,  and  also  for  hospitals,  charities,  and 
other  institutions  aided  by  government  grants.  The  manufacture  of  the  cloth, 
blankets  and  other  fabrics  for  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  inmates,  of  boots  and 
Hhoes,of  furniture  of  every  description,  including  iron  bedsteads,  etc.,  for  an  average 
resident  population  aggregating  over  10,000,  should  afford  great  scope  for  the  em- 
ployment and  instruction  of  the  prisoners  as  well  an  a  profitable  return  to  the 
Province. 

44.  That  if  it  be  found  that  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  in  these 
respects  and  the  domestic  and  local  wants  of  the  respective  prisons  and  reform- 
atories will  not  keep  the  inmates  fully  employed,  some  specific  article  or  variety 
of  articles  best  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  inmates,  and  of  great  utility  and 
in  common  use,  the  production  of  which  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  public  at  large,  should  be  chosen  to  be  carried  on  by  prison 
industry,  and  that  all  products  of  prison  labour  other  than  what  are  required  for 
the  public  service  be  sold  »in  the  open  market. 

45.  That  with  respect  to  the  youths  committed  to  the  Boys'  Reformatory 
at  Penetanguishene  and  to  the  Industrial  schools,  although  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  of  the  inmates  must  be  taken  up  in  ordinary  schooling,  the  incul- 
cation of  industrious  habits  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  The  Commissioners 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  managers  of  these  institutions  should  endeavour  by 
«very  means  in  their  power  to  induce  the  large  majority  of  the  inmates  to  adopt 
the  occupation  of  farming.  If  there  is  anything  to  fear  from  hereditary  tendencies 
in  youths  of  the  class  sent  to  reformatories,  no  better  foil  to  them  could  be  found 
than  the  honest  work  and  quiet  and  contentment  of  farm  life.  For  boys  drawn 
from  urban  quarters,  who  will  not  take  to  farming  but  desire  to  learn  a  trade, 
thorough  and  effective  instruction,  technical  and  practical,  in  a  few  branches,  such 
as  carpentering,  shoe-making  and  tailoring  should  be  provided.  The  young 
girls  in  the  Refuge  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  cooking,  laundry  work, 
general  house  work  and  plain  sewing,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  domestic  service. 

46.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols,  all 
the  evidence  taken  points  to  the  conclusion  that  industrial  occupation  is  quite 
impracticable  in  the  common  gaols,  and  in  this,  the  Commissioners  concur.  As, 
however,  the  Central  prison  and  Mercer  reformatory,  founded  chiefly  for  the 
purposes  of  overcoming  the  demoralizing  idleness  of  the  common  gaols,  have 
successfully  accomplished  that  object  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  ;  and,  as  the 
establishment  of  an  inebriate  reformatory  would  furnish  a  further  means  of  em- 
ployment for  a  large  number  of  that  class  of  prisoners,  the  Commissioners  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  remaining  in  the  common  gaols 
may  properly  be  confined  to  cutting  wood,  breaking  stones,  keeping  the  premises 
in  order,  and  in  cooking,  washing  and  other  domestic  work  counected  with, 
the  gaols. 
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47.  Should  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  industrial  reformatories  for  inebriates  be  adopted  and 
acted  upon,  the  inmates  of  such  establishments  should  be  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  kept  employed  in  fanning  anH  market  gardening.  Other  industries  of  a 
simple  nature  should  be  established  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates  unfit  for 
farm  work  and  of  those  for  whom  at  any  time  work  cannot  be  found  on  the 
farm. 

48.  The  Ck>mmis8ioners  were  convinced  by  all  that  they  saw  in  their  visits 
to  several  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  this  Province  and  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  workins;  of  any  system  of 
management  that  competent  zealous  men,  capable  of  commanding  the  respect  and 
gaining  the  sympathy  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care,  should  be  employed  in  eVery 
branch  of  the  service.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  best  means  of  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  prisons  and  reformatories.  In  several  of  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  all,  this  work  is  done  by  a  local  board  of  commissioners,  diiec- 
tois  or  managers,  who,  acting  independently,  or  in  subordination  io,  a  state  board, 
make  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  authorize  the  more  important  executive 
acts  of  the  warden  or  supermtendent,  emd  themselves  do  much  work  of  import- 
ance directly  at  their  meetings.  In  many  cases  they  appoint  and  are  supposed 
to  control  the  warden  or  superintendent.  The  members  are  so  appointed  that 
the  boards  are  practically  independent 

Several  highly  competent  witnesses  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
a  somewhat  similar  system  in  Ontario,  viz.,  a  local  governing  board  and  a  Provincial 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  but  it  is  d  question  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Inspector  by  the  government  of  the  Province,  under  whose  control 
that  officer  always  is,  and  who  are  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature  for  every  official  act  of  his,  is  not  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  responsible  government.  If  the  inspector  be  competent  and 
energetic,  and  clothed  with  sufficient  authority,  this  system  should  be  thoroughly 
effective. 

But  whatever  be  the  system  of  inspection  and  supervision,  it  must  always 
be  of  the  utmost  impoilance  that  the  best  man  be  chosen  for  the  position  of 
warden  or  superintendent  of  prison  or  reformatory,  and  that  his  assistants  be 
disposed  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work  and  act  thoroughly  in 
accord  and  sympathy  with  their  superior.  And  as  it  is  also  of  great  importonce 
that  in  every  such  institution  the  warden,  superintendent,  or  other  chief  officer 
be  fully  responsible  for  the  management  of  tne  inmates  and  the  condition  of 
the  buildings,  workshops,  machinery,  and  grounds,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that  in  all  cases  the  chief  officer  be  consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  his 
subordinates;  that  no  person  be  appointed  to  any  subordinate  position  whom  the 
chief  officer,  for  good  reasons,  regards  as  incompetent,  inefficient,  or  in  any  way 
unsuitable,  and  that  no  person  appointed  to  any  such  position  be  retained  in  it 
if  he  fails  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof  satisfactorily. 

The  appendices,  containing  reports  by  members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  various  sessions,  are  herewith  transmitted. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  LANGMUIR,  Ghai/rman. 

CHARLES  DRURY. 

A  M.  ROSEBRUGH, 

A.  F.  JURY, 

T.  W.  ANGLIN,  Secretary. 
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A 

J.  W.  Langmuir.  Esq., 

Chairman  Prison  Reform  Commission. 

Dear  Sib, — I  visited  the  Massachusetts  State  Industrial  School  for  girls  at 
Lancaster,  near  Clinton,  Friday,  July  25th,  in  company  with  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Putnam,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  trustees. 

The  school  is  on  a  farm  of  175  acres,  about  40  miles  from  Boston. 

There  are  at  present  102  girls  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age.  They  are 
classified  into  four  divisions,  each  division  being  kept  separate  and  apart  on  the 
cottage  plan.  The  cottages  are  widely  separated  and  there  is  absolutely  no  inter- 
course between  the  inmates  of  the  different  cottages.  Each  cottage  has  three 
officers,  namely :  a  matron,  a  housekeeper  and  a  teacher.  The  whole  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  lady  superintendent  and  an  Assistant.  There  is  also  a 
board  of  seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  one  of  whom  is 
by  custom  a  Roman  Catholic,  (the  law  does  not  require  this)  ;  and  two  of  whom 
must  be  ladies.    The  appointments  are  made  for  five  years. 

The  girls  are  taught  knitting,  sewing,  and  dressmaking,  all  the  different  de- 
partments of  housekeeping  including  cellar,  hall  and  chamber  work,  cooking  and 
baking.  They  also  work  on  the  farms  during  the  summer  months.  Each  girl  has 
a  bedroom  to  herself,  and  they  are  kept  absolutely  separate  from  each  other  when 
not  at  work,  or  during  recreation,  at  which  time  there  is  always  an  officer  present. 

They  are  given  a  good  common  school  education,  aad  they  are  also  taught 
some  fancy  work. 

There  are  no  walls,  bolts  or  bars,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  an  attempt  at  escape 
to  be  made. 

The  inmates  are  committed  by  a  judge  to  the  custody  of  the  trustees  "during 
minority  "  or  until  21  years  of  age. 

At  any  period  after  twelve  months  if  a  girl  appears  to  have  reformed  the 
case  is  reported  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  who  then  make  an  enquiry 
into  all  the  facts,  and,  if  satisfied,  a  place  is  found  for  her  and  she  is  placed  in 
the  situation  under  the  superintendence  of  a  county  lady  visitor.  She  is  kept 
under  supervision  until  she  reaches  the  age  of  21,  or  marries,  or  is  returned  to  the 
school  for  bad  conduct.    She  also  returns  to  the  school  when  out  of  a  place. 

The  county  lady  visitors  are  appointed  by  the  state  board  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  trustees  of  the  school. 

Those  lady  visitors  have  a  conference  with  the  trustees  and  with  each  other 
once  or  twice  a  year,  but  they  make  monthly  reports  to  the  trustees  with  regard 
to  the  girls  under  their  charge,  whom  they  are  expected  to  visit  from  twice  a 
month  to  every  three  months  according  to  the  progress  the  girls  are  making. 
This  supervision  is  considered  a  most  important  element^^  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
these  unfortunates  to  honest  and  virtuous  lives. 

The  trustees  are  very  cautious  in  giving  any  statistics  regarding  the  percent- 
age of  cases  actuaJly  reformed,  but  they  believe  that  fully  one-half  the  girls  com- 
mitted to  their  care  either  marry  respectably  or  conduct  themselves  properly 
until  the  age  of  21  years.    After  that  age  their  legal  supervision  ceases. 

On  my  return  from  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  K  C.  Putnam,  one  of  the  trustees,  we  went  direct  to  the  State 
House,  where  we  found  a  girl  and  boy  under  arrest  and  awaiting  trial,  and  both 
in  the  custody  of  the  state  agent.    The  girl  was  under  twelve  years  of  age  and 
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the  boy  between  twelve  and  fourteen.  The  girl  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Monson 
primary  school  temporarily,  pending  trial,  and  the  boy  was  to  be  placed  tempo- 
rarily in  one  of  the  Boston  "Homes."  The  cases,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
brought  to  trial  in  a  few  days  when  the  state  agent  would  be  present,  furnished 
with  all  the  facts  bearing  on  each  case.  By  an  Act,  1869-70,  the  court  must  be 
cleared  when  these  eases  are  tried,  even  policeman  being  excluded,  except  when 
required  as  witnesses.  It  is  the  practice  in  Massachusetts  to  hear  these  cases  after 
the  regular  court  is  dismissed,  and  the  hearing  usually  takes  place  in  an  ante-room 
and  not  in  the  court  room  proper.  While  in  Boston  recently,  I  visited  Wayfarer's 
Lodge  in  Hawker  St.,  which  was  established  about  twelve  years  ago  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  The  number  of  vagrants  in  Boston  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  reduced  since  the  establishment  of  this  institution.  It  also  relieves 
the  police  cells.  Applicants  procure  cards  of  admission  at  the  police  stations, 
and  they  are  required  to  cut  and  split  one-eighth  of  a  cord  of  wood  for  their 
supper,  bed  and  breakfast.  In  case  of  refusal  Hhej  are  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction.  Admission  may  be  refused  after  the  third  night.  While  in  New 
York  recently  I  had  a  somewhat  lengthy  interview  with  the  general  manager 
of  the  Bumham  Industrial  Farm  near  Troy,  N.Y.,  W.  M.  F.  Round,  Esq.,  who 
is  also  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Association.  The  farm  consists 
of  580  acres,  and  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  Kew  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  Bumham  farm  is  organized  for  the  reception  of  unruly  boys  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years.  It  is  arranged  on  the  cottage  or  family  plan. 
At  present  there  are  20  boys  in  each  cottage,  but  the  design  is  to  have  only  15 
when  the  farm  is  fully  organized. 

There  is  a  department  of  manual  training ;  those  showing  special  aptitude  are 
taught  full  trades,  others  are  taken  only  so  far  in  the  learning  of  trades  as  will 
fit  uiem  to  enter  as  apprentices  upon  specially  favorable  conditions.  Some  are 
taught  farming,  and  some  are  taught  gardening.  The  system  of  awards  and  pun- 
ishments is  that  of  Mettray. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  build  up  a  brotherhood  of  devoted  labourers 
in  connection  with  this  work,  that  is,  to  combine  with  the  Bumham  industrial 
farm,  a  training  bchool  for  young  men  who  wish  to  enter  upon  institutional  work 
ia  all  its  different  phases,  with  a  view  of  taking  positions  as  managers  or  other- 
wise of  other  institutions. 

The  Bumham  farm  depends  wholly  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  for  support. 
It  is  organized  on  the  family  plan  of  the  elder  and  younger  children,  said  to  be 
most  successfully  carried  on  at  the  Rauhe  Hitus,  near  Hamburg,  Germany. 

There  are  no  high  walls  and  there  are  very  few  locks  to  the  doors.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  farm  three  years  ago,  23  boys  have  been  placed.  Of  these 
twenty  are  doing  well,  three  are  doing  only  middling,  and  one  has  turned  out  bad. 

Respectfully, 

A.  M.  BOSXBRUGH. 

Mr.  Round  has  carefully  read  the  platform  of  prison  reform  principles  adopted 
by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  of  Canada,  and  he  desires  it  to  be  Known  that 
he  fully  endorses  ea^ch  and  every  one  of  them.  He  is  also  in  favor  of  making  all 
time  sentences  by  the  court  indeterminate. 

Respectfully, 

A.   M.    ROSEBBUQH. 

New  York,  July  27th.  1890. 
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B 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Prisons, 

State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  z8,  1890, 

DiL  A.  M.  BOSBBRUGH, 

Correapondmg  Secretary  Prisoner^^  Aid  Association, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

r^si^-DEAR  Sir, — I  return  enclosed  your  report  upon  the  Industrial  School  for 
GirljB  at  Lancaster.  It  is  a  very  clear  statement  oi  the  work  of  that  institution, 
and  the  only  corrections  that  appear  to  be  necessary  are  such  as  I  have  indicated 
in  the  margin.  On  page  78  of  the  manual  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and 
Charity,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Anglin,  you  will  find  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  board  of  trustees  for  the  state  primary  and  reform  schools.  You  will 
observe  by  reference  to  the  law  that  there  is  no  requirement  that  one  member  of 
the  board  shall  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  that  it  does  require  that  two  members 
shall  be  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has  been  customary  since  the 
creation  of  this  board  to  appoint  one  Catholic  member. 

We  mail  to  you  to-day  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
state  primary  and  reform  schools,  included  in  which  you  will  find  a  report  upon 
the  Lancaster  School.  We  also  send  to  you  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  prisons,  upon  pages  71-110  of  which  you  will  find  the  report 
relating  to  the  reformatory  prison  for  women. 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

Fred  G.  Pettiqrove, 

Secretary. 


C 

The  undersigned  visited  the  county  gaol  at  Oirdeville,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  August.  They  found  the  sheriff,  who  also  acts  as 
gaoler,  absent,  but  they  were  shown  through  by  his  wife,  who  was  in  charge, 
and  they  were  accompanied  by  the  county  bailiff,  Mr.  Mahoney. 

The  interior  construction  of  the  gaol  is  much  the  same  as  at  Mansfield,  with  the 
exception  that  each  fiat  in  the  outside  corridors  surrounding  the  cells,  (which  at 
Mansfield  is  open  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  third)  is  covered  by 
a  flag  floor.  In  this  way  prisoners  confined  in  a  lower  ward  cannot  converse 
with  those  in  an  upper  ward,  or  vice  versa,  unless  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice. 
There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  prisoners  talking  to  each  other  on  the  same 
floor,  and  if  on  the  same  side  of  the  corridor,  in  an  ordinaiy  tone  of  voice. 
Communication,  therefore,  by  conversation  cannot  be  prevented  unless  the  gaoler 
or  an  assistant  is  present  and  prohibits  it,  which  the  sheriff's  wife  tells  us  is  not 
done.  Under  close  and  careful  supervision  it  is  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  be 
placed  in  a  cell  and  th^re  kept  without  ever  seeing  another  prisoner,  but  so  far 
from  this  being  done  we  were  informed  by  the  sheriff's  wife  and  Mr,  Mahoney,  as 
well  as  by  the  only  prisoner  who  was  in  confinement  at  the  time  of  eur  visit,  that 
it  is  not  attempted  and  that  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  associate  in  the  central 
corridor,  take  their  meals  together  and  to  remain  together.     In  fact  the  sheriifs 
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wife  informed  us  that  if  prisoners  were  confined  in  their  cells  separately  they 
would  be  too  lonesome  and  it  was  not  done.  Moreover,  in  the  ward  used  for 
women  in  the  upper  flat,  where  there  are  no  outside  corridors,  there  are  no 
separate  closets  in  the  cells,  and  the  inmates  of  the  corridor  have  to  use  the 
common  water  closet  in  one  of  the  cells  used  for  that  purpose,  thus  necessitating 
constant  association. 

The  gaol  structure  Ls  very  substantial  and  secure,  and  while,  as  we  have  said, 
prisoners  can,  under  strict  supervision,  be  kept  personally  separate  in  the  wards 
for  males,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  conversation  and  means  of 
communication.  We  must  therefore  report  that  in  that  respect  the  structure,  as 
designed  for  cellular  or  separate  confinement  is  fatally  defective.  We  have  also 
to  report  that  this  gaol,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  is  used  for  short  date 
sentenced  prisoners  as  well  as  for  those  awaiting  trial. 

The  structure  and  the  disciplinary  management  would  require  to  be  changed 
if  the  effective  cellular  confinement  of  prisoners,  without  means  of  communication 
and  association  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  LANGMmR. 
Circleville,  0.,  26th  August,  1890.  A,  M.  Kosebrugh. 


D 

To  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Prison  Beform  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — On  September  23rd  I  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  informing  me 
that  you  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Mowat  on  that  morning  in  which  he  approved  of 
my  attending  the  Cincinnati  Congress  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and 
that  he  wished  3'ou  also  to  go.  You  further  stated  that  it  would  be  impo3.sible 
for  you  to  do  this,  and  that  it  rested  with  me  to  say  whether  I  would  attend. 

I  waited  on  you  immediately  and  it  was  arranged  that  as  the  session  of  the 
Congress  would  commence  on  the  25th  I  should  leave  on  the  24th.  I  also 
learned  at  that  interview  what  in  your  opinion  was  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
the  most  valuable  results  from  attendance  at  the  Congress. 

I  arrived  in  Cincinnati  on  Thursday  forenoon.  During  the  day  I  obtained 
introductions  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  a  high  reputation  as  zealous  and 
intelligent  advocates  of  prison  reform,  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  some  of 
those  from  whom  we  had  sought  and  obtained  information  when  the  commission- 
ers visited  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

The  first  session  of  the  Congress  was  he}d  on  Thursday  evening.  Afler 
addresses  of  welcome  had  been  made  and  responded  to,  the  president  of  the 
Asfociation,  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  ex-president  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  his  annual  address.  Three  sessions  were  held  on  the  following  day,  one 
from  half  past  nine  to  twelve,  a  second  from  two  o'clock  to  six,  and  a  third  from 
eight  o'clock  to  ten.  Two  sessions  were  held  on  Saturday ;  one  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  other  in  the  evening.  Three  sessions  were  held  on  Monday  and  three  on 
Tuesday.  The  congress  adjourned  at  10.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  On  one  occasion 
the  session  w&s  described  as  a  meeting  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  and  was 
presided  over  by  a  prison  chaplain.  The  subject  matter  of  the  paper  read  was 
the  qualifications  of  chaplains  and  what  should  be  required  or  expected  of  them. 
On  another  occasion  the  session  was  a  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association  and 
was  presided  over  by  Captain  Nicholson,  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  who 
read  a  short  but  able  paper. 
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Anj  attempt  to  report  even  in  outline  what  was  read  and  said  at  those 
sessions  would  do  of  little  practical  utility  and  would  trespass  unduly  on  the 
attention  o£  the  commission.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  make  special  mention 
of  those  statements  and  arguments  which  seemed  to  bear  directly  on  the  subjects 
on  which  the  Prison  Reform  Commission  are  directed  to  report. 

Ex-president  Hayes  devoted  much  of  his  carefully  prepared  and  able  paper 
to  an  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  crimes  against  property  which  are  now  so 
numerous.  He  attributed  the  great  prevalence  of  such  crimes  in  the  United 
States  to  an  inordinate  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  of  the  power,  the 
influence  and  the  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  which  wealth 
gives.  He  argued  that  the  community  in  which  great  crimes  are  committed, 
in  which  crimes  increase,  are  in  some  real  sense,  in  some  real  degree  responsible 
for  those  crimes. 

"  The  crimes  of  to-day,"  he  said,  "  are  due  to  the  business  and  social  spirit 
of  to-day.  There  are  two  classes  of  crime  in  all  the  civilized  countries,  and 
especially  in  our  own  country — the  crimes  of  capital  and  the  crimes  of  sudden 
wealth,  the  crimes  of  those  avaricious  for  gain,  avaricious  for  money,  not 
always  merely  for  money,  but  for  the  power  which  money  gives ;  the  power 
over  place,  over  position,  over  office,  over  influence,  over  conventions,  over  legis- 
lative bodies  .  .  The  power  of  money  gained  rapidly  not  always  by  the 
purest  means.  That  spirit  leads  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  are  at  the  top 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  not  always  punished,  not  always  convicted,  too  fre- 
quently held  up  as  the  men  to  be  admired  and  envied.  Those  who,  in  the 
great  struggle  tor  fortune  which  continually  goes  on,  fail  to  gain  the  position 
for  which  they  have  striven  are  too  often  driven  to  despair,  and  when  they 
see  men  who  have  acquired  wealth  by  dishonest  means  admired  and  envied 
they  resolve  to  employ  every  means,  even  the  most  criminal  and  dangerous  to 
obtain  what  they  desire,  satisfied  that  if  they  succeed  the  crimes  they  commit  will 
fae  forgotten."  He  added : "  The  productiveness  of  this  country  has  brought  into 
it  from  abroad  more  than  even  a  fair  share  of  the  criminals  abroad.  .  .  But  again, 
the  opportunities  here  by  speculation,  by  gambling,  by  every  description  of 
illegitimate  eflort  to  make  great  fortunes,  leaving  others  without  that  opportunity, 
is  a  great  cause  of  crime  in  this  country.  .  .  What  is  the  remedy  ?  To  do  all 
we  can  by  our  legislation,  by  our  own  conduct  and  the  genuine  Christian  system 
of  regarding  all  around  us  as  indeed,  in  fact  the  children  of  a  common  Father,  as 
our  brethren." 

Of  the  gaols  of  the  United  States  he  said,  "  We  have  in  this  country  from 
three  to  four  or  five  thousand  gaols,  lock-ups,  places  of  detention.  What  do  we 
do  with  the  young  fellow  who  is  arrested  for  the  first  time,  for  his  first  offence  ? 
.  .  He  is  carried  where  he  is,  may  be,  put  into  the  closest  possible  association 
with  burglars  and .  professional  thieves,  the  pickpocket^  the  counterfeiter,  the 
hardened  criminal,  there  to  spend  with  them  days,  and  weeks  and  months,  perhaps, 
to  be  taught,instructed  and  encouraged  in  crime, to  hate  honestyand  to  hate  society, 
and  we  pay  huudreds  of  millions  every  year  for  these  three,  four  or  five  thousand 
academies  of  crime,  and  for  their  support.  How  many  of  them  are  fit  places  for 
the  young  man  k>  be  put  in  ?  How  many  of  them  provide  by  their  construction 
for  the  separation  of  that  young  man  from  the  hardened  teacher,  who  -is  ready 
to  encourage  him  and  to  teach  him  all  he  needs  to  know  to  be  a  professional 
criminal  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred.  We  read  with  the  utmost  interest  the  graphic 
descriptions  written  by  George  Keenan  of  the  prisons  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
How  ea^  it  is  to  see  the  mote  in  the  neighbor's  eye  and  not  discover  at  all  the  beam 
that  is  m  our  own  eye.     Suppose  some  Russian  George  Keenan  should  pass 
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through  this  country  and  look  into  all  the  gaols  and  see  the  weeping,  trembling 
boy  placed  in  one  of  these  gaols,  in  the  midst  of  that  circle  of  vile  teachers,  ana 
suppose  he  should  describe  it  just  as  it  is.  There  would  be  reading  that  would 
be  interesting  to  the  American  people." 

Besides  properly  constructed  gaols  to  be  used  as  places  of  detention  there 
should  be  workhouses  for  those  convicted  of  smaller  offences,  in  which  the  olSend- 
ers  should  be  instructed  in  that  best  not  merely  preventive  of  crime,  but  curative 
of  crime  ;  in  habits  of  daily  industry,  of  labour  with  the  hands,  so  that  when  they 
emerge  they  may  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living."  Next  should  come  an  inter- 
mediate penitentiary  for  the  younger  ones  and  that  is  .  .  not  found,  unfor- 
tunately, as  often  as  it  should  be, "  and  after  that  the  great  state  prison,  which 
should  be  retained  as  the  pbce  for  the  irreclaimable,  the  professional." 

On  Friday  Mr.  Keeve,  of  Plymouth,  Indiana,  read  the  report  of  the  standing 
committee  on  criminal  law  reform  written  by  himself.  He  contended  for  "  the 
abandonment  of  all  penalties  as  a  means  of  punishment,  but  he  would  have  the 
person  who  abused  his  liberty  deprived  of  it  and  held  in  custody  until  he  has 
"  developed  such  mentality  as  will  enable  and  induce  him  to  obey  the  law  and 
observe  order."  He  should  be  compelled  to  labour  for  his  own  support  while  in  cus- 
tody and  should  receive  such  treatment  as  would  best  tend  to  his  moral  reformation 
and  give  him  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  his  contract 
with  the  government.  Prisons  shonld  be  so  managed  as  to  secure  a  thorough 
classification  of  the  inmates  not  only  as  to  sex  but  also  as  to  the  moral,  mental 
and  physical  condition  and  character  of  individuals.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  "  for  maintaining  discipline  for  the  opportunities  of  reformation  and  con- 
ditions and  methods  of  parole,  and  a  complete  supervisory  authority  with  judicial 
powers."  He  contended  that  high  grades  of  crime  such  as  murder,  highway  and 
train  robbery,  derailing  railroad  trains,  criminal  use  of  explosives,  wilful  perjury 
by  which  any  person  is  convicted  of  crime,  rape  and  child  stealing  should  be 
regarded  as  unpardonable,  "and  persons  convicted  of  such  crimes  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life."  He  urged  that  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  should  be  essen- 
tially changed.  Evidence  on  both  sides,  he  argued,  should  be  heard  by  the  grand 
jury  who  should  make  thorough  enquiry  in  all  cases,  and  when  a  case  went  before 
a  petty  jury  "  the  agreement  of  nine  jurors  should  constitute  a  verdict  after 
twenty-four  hours  deliberation."  He  recommended  the  establishment  in  every 
State  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  receiving  ample  compensation, 
ranking  with  courts  in  dignity  and  having  judicial  powers. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  lilicholson,  president  of  tiie  Warden's  Association,  was 
as  vigorous  and  as  full  of  matter  for  consideration  as  everything  that  proceeds 
from  that  gentleman's  pen.  Mr.  McClaughray,of  Huntingdon,Pennsylvania,  in  his 
paper  on  the  parole  system  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  legislation  of  Great 
Britain  with  respect  to  prisons  and  convicts  from  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of 
the  development  of  the  ticket-of -leave  or  parole  system  first  tried  by  Maconochie 
in  New  South  Wales.  All  who  spoke  on  this  subject  agreed  that  the  power  to 
liberate  prisoners  on  parole  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  every  reforma- 
tory system.  It  was  admitted  freely  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.  Mr.  Wines  amused  the  Congress  with  a  very  graphic  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Cokimbns,  O.,  peni- 
tentiary, sitting  as  a  Board  of  Parole  on  one  occasion  when  he  happened  to  be 
present.  Their  mode  of  determining  what  prisoners  should  be  paroled  was  dis- 
disapproved  of  very  strongly ;  but  some  who  admitted  that  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  destructive  of  discipline  within  the  penitentiary  contended  that,  neverthe- 
less, re^rded  in  all  its  effects,  the  system,  even  as  thus  administered,  has  proved 
beneficial 
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Mr.  Felton's  paper  on  police  dealt  largely  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  police  force  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  free  from  political  influence  of 
any  kind.  He  described  what  he  regards  as  the  duties  of  a  police  force  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  duties  should  be  discharged,  and  he  insisted  that  a  police 
force  which  does  not  do  all  in  its  power  for  the  prevention  of  crime  neglects  its 
most  important  duty.  Mr.  Warren,  of  the  Cincinnati  police,  described  the  organ- 
ization of  the  force  in  that  city,  stated  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  political  influ- 
ence, and  asserted  that  it  is  as  efiScient  as  such  a  force  can  be  made,  unless  at  an 
enormous  increase  of  cost  Preventioo,  however,  except  such  as  arisss  from  the 
certainty  of  detection,  is  no  part  of  their  duty.  The  law  gives  them  no  power  to 
act  until  an  overt  act  is  committed.  Others  argued  that  a  police  force  which 
does  no  preventive  work  is  of  comparatively  little  value.  Several  gentlemen 
spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  havmg  the  police  force  absolutely  free  from  all 
political  influence  in  its  organization  and  government. 

The  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  chaplains  was  interesting.  The  chairman, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hixcok,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  described  the  qualifications  which  a 
chaplain  should  posse.ss  and  the  duties  he  should  perform,  and  declared  that  the 
Warden  should  dismiss  any  chaplain  who  did  not  prove  himself  fit  for  his  posi- 
tion. Several  chaplains,  while  admitting  that  all  should  strive  to  rise  to  such  an 
ideal,  contended  that  very  many  who  fall  short  of  it  are  earnest,  devoted  men 
who  render  good  service.  They  described  the  di£Sculties  they  encountered 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  sought  to  overcome  them.  Mr.  Brockway,  of 
Elmira,  said  that  if  he  could  find  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hixcok  described,  so  broad- 
minded,  so  sympathetic,  so  zealous  and  indefatigable,  so  capable  of  controlling  the 
will  and  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  convicts,  so  able  and  eloquent,  he  would 
employ  him  permanently.  But  to  have  an  inferior  man  he  regarded  as  worse 
than  useless.  None  are  so  quick  as  convicts  to  discover  the  infirmities,  the  short- 
comings and  the  foibles  of  such  a  man,  and  when  these  were  discovered  his 
influence  for  good  was  completely  lost.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  command 
the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  ot  the  convicts,  and  this  he  does  by  inviting 
all  the  ablest  ministers  within  his  reach  to  preach  in  turn.  He  thus  secures  a 
star  sermon  every  Sunday  evening.  Some  of  the  congress  expressed  approval  of 
Mr.  Brockway's  views,  but  the  chaplains  generally  took  strong  objection  to  them, 
and  some  of  the  wardens  declared  that  the  chaplain  is  the  right  hand  of  the 
warden  and  that  the  thorough  reformation  of  a  criminal  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out the  aid  of  rel^ous  influence. 

Mr.  Brush,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.Y.,  read  the  report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
prison  discipline,  prepared  by  himself.  On  the  necessity  of  strict  discipline,  care- 
ful industrial  training  and  a  proper  amount  of  labour,  Mr.  Brush  and  all  present 
appeared  to  agree  fuUy.  He  contended,  also,  that  the  convict  who,  when  sent  to 
prison,  possesses  little  or  no  mechanical  skill  should  be  taught  some  trade  by 
which  he  can  earn  an  honest  living  when  discharged,  and  that  while  in  prison 
the  convict  has  a  right  to  do  his  share  of  the  world's  work.  On  these  points 
there  seemed  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  That  the  ignorant  should  receive 
literary  instruction  was  also  the  general  opinion,  although  all  did  not  agree  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  should  h&  carried.  But  there  was  much  difi'erence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  treatment  of  convicts  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Brush  would 
encourage  the  visits  of  relatives  and  friends,  at  stated  times,  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  convict  with  his  relatives,  as  in  this  way  he  thinks  the  convict's  better 
feelings  are  revived  and  strengthened.  Mr.  Brockway  would  make  the  convict 
feel  at  first  that  he  was  a  prisoner  and  would  make  the  visit  of  friends  and  free- 
dom of  correspondence  the  rewards  of  good  conduct  Mr.  Brush  would  allow 
convicts  to  receive  presents  from  their  friends.    This  several  others  regarded  as 
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calculated  to  injure  the  convict  who  received  such  presents  and  to  create  discon- 
tent amongst  the  others.  Mr.  Brush  has  very  liberal  ideas  as  to  the  food  to  be 
furnished  to  the  convicts.  He  gives  those  in  his  charge  all  the  food  they  choose 
to  eat  and  many  things,  such  as  com  and  other  vegetables  in  season,  which  may 
be  considered  as  luxuries  in  a  prison.  He  thinks  that  in  thisway  a  manly,  self- 
respecting  spirit  is  created.  Others  thought  a  plainer  and  more  restricted  dietary 
better.  Objection  was  made  chiefly  to  his  supplying  the  convicts  with  tobacco. 
This,  however,  is  done  in  nearly  all  the  prisons  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  association,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
"  The  Progress  of  Prison  Reform  during  the  past  Twenty  Years."  Mr.  Wines' 
father  was  one  of  the  first  to  undertake  this  work  and  when,  chiefly  through  his 
efforts,  the  association  was  founded  he  hoped  that  through  its  influence  the  Irish 
or  Crofton  system  of  prison  management  would  be  introduced.  At  one  ot  the 
earlier  sessions  Mr.  Brockway  read  a  paper  in  which  he  outlined  the  reformatory 
system  which  he  has  since  carried  out  with  such  success  at  Elmira,  and  other 
valuable  contributions  were  made  from  time  to  time.  Great  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  prisons  have  since  been  made,  and  some 
thirty  new  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  constructed  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  the  improved  systems,  have  been  established. 

Hon.  William  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Crime  and  Punishment,"  which  deserves  careful 
study. 

Mr.  Round,  secretary  to  the  New  York  association  for  the  aid  of  discharged 
prisoners,  read  an  exceedingly  well  considered  paper  on  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  discharged  prisoners.     He  sorrowfully  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the 
society  with  which  he  is  connected  are  not  successful  in  their  efforts  to  complete 
the  reformation  of  criminals.     Some  failures  are  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of 
those  who  have  employment  to  give  to  take  discharged  convicts  into  their  fac- 
tories or  workshops  ;  some  from  the  refusal  of  other  workingmen  to  work  beside 
convicts;  others  from  the  over-zeal  of  policemen.     But  the  greatest  difficulties  arise 
from  the  convicts  themselves,  who  fancy  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living  and 
that  if  they  consent  to  return  to  honest  ways  they  should  be  petted  and  coddled 
because  they  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes.     He  related  many  instances  in 
which  he  found  this  to  be  their  state  of  feeling.     In  very  many  cases  the  convicts 
come  out  of  prison  determined  to  take  up  again  their  lives  of  crime,  and  all  efforts 
made  for  the  benefit  of  these  are  practically  useles.s.    In  many  cases  he  said  it  is 
easier  to  deal  with  old  crooks  who  have  grown  tired  of  being  imprisoned  fre- 
quently and  who  know  how  great  is  the  probability  of  their  being  imprisoned 
again  if  they  again  offend  than  with  first  offenders,  who  imagine  that  they  will 
escape  detection  if  when  they  repeat  their  crime  they  are  more  careful,    in  the 
State  of  New  York  a  State  agent  is  employed  to  give  to  discharged  convicts  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  State.    It  costs  nearly  a 'dollar  and  a  quarter  in  expenses 
for  every  dollar  thus  distributed.     The  convict  regards  the  amount  paid  him  as 
his  by  right  and  generally  spends  it  in  a  debauch.     It  would  be  better  if  the 
money  were  paid  by  the  warden  and  in  instalments.     It  would  be  better  still  if 
some  means  were  devised  to  enable  the  convict  to  earn  some  money  for  himself 
while  in  prison  which  he  would  regard  when  he  was  discharged  as  a  little  capital 
to  be  put  to  good  use.     Mr.  Hart,  of  Minnesota,  stated  that  in  the  prison  of  that 
State  an  allowance  of  from  nine  to  twelve  cents  per  day  is  made  to  each  convict 
according  to  grade  and  without  regard  to  his  skill  or  capacity  for  work.    It  is 
made  even  when  a  man  is  in  hospital.     This  money  is  paid  to  his  family  if  he  has 
a  family,  and  in  such  case  the  convict  also  receives  an  additional  amount  on  his 
discharge.     Several  members  expressed  warm  approval  of  this  system  and  dis- 
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approval  of  that  which  permits  a  skilful,  strong  man,  who  easily  does 
his  stint,  in  a  few  hoars  to  earn  a  considerable  sum  during  his  spare  time,  while 
the  unskilled  man,  who  must  work  incessantly  during  the  whole  day,  can  earn 
nothing. 

This  whole  subject  was  fully  discussed  and  every  one  who  spoke  had  much 
to  tell  of  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  successfully  with  the  discharged  prisoners. 

Dr.  Wey,  of  the  Elmira  reformatorj',  read  a  paper  in  which  he  expounded 
the  views  of  those  who  think  that  criminality  "  consists  in  a  failure  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  recognized  u  binding  by  the  community,"  and  that  "  the  criminal 
is  an  individual  whose  organization  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  live  in 
accordaDce  with  this  standard  and  easy  to  risk  the  penalties  of  acting  anti- 
socially."  By  some  accident  of  development,  by  some  defect  of  heredity,  or  birth, 
or  training,  the  criminal,  according  to  these  theorists,  "  belongs,  as  it  were,  to  a 
lower  and  older  social  state  than  that  in  which  be  is  actually  living.  It  thus 
happens  that  our  own  criminals  frequently  resemble  in  physiciil  and  psychical 
characters  the  normal  individuals  of  a  lower  race.  This  is  the  atavism  which 
has  so  frequently  been  observed  in  criminals  and  so  much  discussed."  He  says, 
"  that  there  is  a  criminal  element  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  distinct- 
ively criminal  class."  "  The  ranks  of  criminality  are  recruited  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men."  He  described  the  various  classes  of  criminals,  the  physical 
characteristics  of  criminals,  especially  the  asymmetry  of  the  head,  and  adoutting 
that  criminals  may  be  reformed  he  concluded  that  "  the  earlier  treatment  is  insti- 
tuted the  better  the  prognosis,  for  at  the  plastic  age  it  is  possible  to  develop  the 
latent  good  and  neutraliize  the  asserting  bad  by  the  establishment  of  a  correct 
habitude  of  body  and  mind."  Deferred  until  the  practised  of  years  have  wrought 
an  evil  habitude  of  mind  the  work  of  "  ethical  reconstruction  "  is  attended  with 
difficulties  and  disappointments. 

This  paper  was  not  discussed,  probably  because  the  members  of  the  associ- 
ation desi)red  to  bring  the  congress  to  a  close. 

Only  one  other  paper  was  read.  The  programme  announced  that  Mr. 
Charlton,  of  Flainfield,  Indiana,  would  read  the  report  of  the  standing  committee 
on  prevention  and  reformatory  work.  The  paper  which  he  did  read  was  a  com- 
parison of  the  work  in  reformatories  and  in  other  prisons. 

On  several  important  matters  the  members  of  the  congress  were  virtually 
unanimous.  The  only  means  by  which  the  reformation  oi  a  criminal  can  be 
effected — in  addition  to  or  in  aid  of  religious  influences — are  strict  discipline, 
instruction  in  some  trade  or  occupation,  careful  training  in  habits  of  industry 
which  may  lead  to  a  liking  for  labour,  and  such  literary  instruction  as  will  not 
only  increase  the  criminal's  stock  of  knowledge  but  will  enlarge  his  intellectual 
powers  and  lead  him  to  more  correct  habits  of  thought.  The  criminal  should  be 
treated  kindly  yet  flrmly,  but  above  all  justly,  and  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  create  or  renew  in  him  manly  and  honourable  feelings  and  a  desire  for 
better  things. 

Every  one  who  spoke  of  the  county  gaols  condemned  their  construction  as 
exceedingly  defective — with  few  exceptions — and  their  management  in  most 
cases  as  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  described  as  nurseries  of 
crime  and  as  having  caused  the  ruin  of  countless  thousands.  The  gaols  of  defec- 
tive construction  are  retained  because  in  most  cases  the  county  authorities  are 
unwilling  to  build  new  gaols  on  a  proper  plan,  being  in  many  cases  of  opinion  that 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  honest  people  for  the 
sake  of  trying  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  criminals.  The  mismanagement 
was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  sherifis  who  have  charge  of  the  county  gaols 
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and  derive  a  large  pari  of  their  income  from  them  are  elected  and  are  really 
subject  to  no  authority.  General  BlinkerhoflT stated  that  in  Ohio  several  gaols — one 
account  says  29 — ^have  been  constructed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  complete  separ- 
ation of  the  inmates.  But  in  neturly  all  of  these  the  sheri&  neglect  or  refuse  to 
give  effect  to  the  separate  system  and  prisoners  are  allowed  to  herd  together 
daring  the  day  time  as  in  other  gaols.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  it  was  argued  was  that  gaol  buildings  and  gaol  officials  should  be  placed 
entirely  under  control  of  the  State.  Even  this  it  appeared  would  not  be  sumcient 
unless  some  method  of  selecting  gaolers  fit  for  the  work  could  be  found  and  such 
men  when  selected  should  have  security  that  they  would  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  Where  the  warden  of  a  penitentiary  or  superintendent  of  other  penal 
or  reformatory  institution  is  appointed  by  the  governor  changes  are  not  infre- 
quently made  and  the  eiiect  is  almost  invariably  evil.  It  was  repeatedly  urged 
that  the  absolute  control  and  management  of  all  houses  of  detention  and  gaols 
and  of  all  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  board,  non-political  and  independent. 

The  lease  system  of  some  of  the  southern  States  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
estinc;  discussion.     Mr.  Lee,  inspector  of  prisons  in  Alabama,  read  a  paper  in 
which  several  statements  made  in  a  northern  paper  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  by  those  to  whom  their  labour  is  leased  were  contradicted.    Mr. 
Lee  stated  how  the  prisoners  are  treated  in  Alabama  and  what  care  the  State 
takes  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  lease  for  the  prisoners' 
benefit.    The  lease  system  was  forced  upon  the  States  by  the  circumstances  which 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  intention  is  to  establish 
prisons,  such  as  the  best  of  the  northern  States,  as  soon  as  possible.    Dr.  Sime, 
who  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  lease  system,  agreed  with  Mr.  Lee  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  northern  papers  as  to  the  actual  condition  and  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  are  grossly  untrae.     The  discussion,  although  interesting,  did  not 
contain  much  for  the  consideration  of  the  commission.    There  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  amoimt  of  labour  that  should  be  required  of  a  convict.     That 
he  should  be  required  and  compelled  to  do  as  much  work  as  such  a  man  would 
be  expected  to  do  in  the  free  labour  market  of  the  outer  world  seemed  to  be  the 
prevailing  opinion.    In  reformatories  generally  the  grading  of  the  prisoners,  the 
use  of  a  special  dress  for  each  grade,  the  use  of  badges  and  other  such  incentives 
to  good  conduct  are  thought  necessary.     The  system  of  marks,  by  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  period  of  confinement  may  be  earned,  is  used  in  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories and  appeared  to  be  generally  approved  of.    There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  literary  instruction  should  be  carried.     All 
agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  valuable  reformatory  agency,  but,  while  at  Elniira 
several  of  the  convicts  pursue  what  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  "  a  univer- 
sity course,"  and  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  other  institutions  an  excellent  education 
is  given,  the  course  of  instruction  in  many  instances  is  confiined  to  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.    As  to  the  value  of  religion  in  the  work  of  reforming 
criminals  there  was  evidently  much  difference  of  opinion.    No  one  ventured  to 
assert  that  it  was  useless  or  unnecessary ;  but  between  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
Tufts,  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  who  insisted  that  without  Divine  assist- 
ance the  true  reformation  of  a  criminal  is  impossible  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  thought  a  sermon  from  a  star  preacher  on  Sunday  evening  better  than  the 
constant  ministrations  of  a  regular  chaplain  of  inferior  parts  the  difference  was 
very  marked.    Indeed,  many  of  those  who  spoke  most  warmly  of  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  the  chaplain's  work  were  of   opinion   that   a   chaplain 
to  be  successful  must  be  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  much  knowledge,  of   keen 
diacernment,   of    great    experience,    of   profound    bympathies,   broad    minded, 
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eloquent,  and  above  all  earnest  But,  nevertheless,  the  existence  of  two  very 
distinct  schools  and  the  divergence  of  the  two  lines  of  thought  were  evident 
One  regards  crime  as  deserviog  of  punishment,  but  while  punishing  strives  to 
reform,  and  while  attaching  much  value  to  discipline  and  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial training  as  means  of  reformation,  relies  chiefly  upon  velijj^ous  influence.  The 
other,  while  professing  a  due  respect  for  religious  influences,  speaks  of  punish- 
ment as  vengeance,  of  crime  as  the  resalt  of  natural  defects,  physical  and  mental, 
or  of  a  neglect  of  the  State's  duty,  and  relies  chiefly  upon  natural  and  material 
means  of  reformation,  such  as  improve  the  body,  expand  and  enlarge  the  intellect, 
strengthen  the  will  and  convince  the  prisoner  that  all  his  chance  of  success  and 
happiness  in  life  depend  on  his  abandoning  the  ways  of  crime  and  living  a  sober, 
industrious  and  honest  life. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  association  were  guests  of  the  Burnet  House 
and  the  conversations  held  there  during  the  hours  intervening  between  the  sessions 
of  the  GoMgeeas  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  questions  discussed  in 
public  and  to  kindred  topics.  The  importance  of  such  institutions  as  that  at 
Elmira  and  Concord  wheuer  called  refoimatories  or  intermediate  penitentiaries 
was  generally  admitted.  iJthough  reformation  should  be  sought  in  all  penal 
institutions,  comparatively  little  can  be  efiiscted  in  the  ordinary  penitentiaries  and 
in  such  institutions  the  separation  of  the  young  persons  confined  for  a  first  ofieuce 
who  may  possibly  be  corrigible  from  old  oflenders  who  are  regarded  as  incorri- 

g'lble  is  manifestly  impossible.  Reformatories  for  men  now  exist  in  several  of  the 
tates  and  all  were  said  to  be  doing  good  work.  Mr.  Myers,  superintendent  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Reformatory  mf ormed  me  that  this  institution  is  to  resemble 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  as  far  as  practicable.  It  has  been  established  but  a  short 
time  and  has  only  about  140  inmates.  The  number  is  increasing  and  as  soon  as 
the  State  Legislature  makes  the  necessary  appropriation  he  will  increase  the 
number  of  industries  which  as  yet  are  few.  The  inmates  receive  a  portion  of 
their  earnings.  It  is  paid  to  their  families  or  held  to  form  a  fund  which  they 
may  draw  when  discharged.  He  speaks  very  hopefully  of  what  this  Reformatory 
will  accomplish.  Mr.  Round,  of  New  York,  has  within  a  short  time  commenced  a 
most  interesting  experiment.  He  has  established  under  a  state  charter  a  reform- 
atory for  boys  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  such  sums  as 
may  be  paid  by  parents  for  the  maintenajice  and  training  of  boys  whom  they 
can  not  control  at  home.  In  some  cases  a  wealthy  parent  pays  for  one  boy  as 
much  as  enables  Mr.  Bound  to  take  in  two  other  boys.  He  has  at  present  only 
44  boys,  but  he  has  a  great  many  applications  and  as  he  is  confident  that  money 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  purposes  will  be  found  he  expects  that  his 
institution  will  soon  grow  to  what  he  intends  shall  be  its  fuU  size.  He  has  a  farm 
attached  to  the  institution  which  is  on  the  cottage  plan.  He  thinks  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  fifteen  boys  in  a  cottage  and  that  cottages  can  be  built  of 
rough  boards  to  answer  all  purposes  at  a  cost  of  $1,200  to  $1,500  each.  His  boys 
rise  at  five  o'clock  in  summer,  have  a  good  general  wash  taking  their  shirts  off 
for  the  purpose,  then  breakfast  and  after  breakfast  prayers.  Then  they  go  to 
work,  chiefly  on  the  farm.  The  division  of  the  day  into  working  hours,  school 
hours  and  recreation  hours  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  reformatories.  Neither 
grammar  nor  geography  is  taught  in  the  school  in  the  usual  way.  The  boys  learn 
grammar  from  reading  and  conversation  and  geography  from  the  maps  on  which 
they  are  taught  to  look  for  places  named  in  the  day  s  newspapers.  The  especial 
characteristic  of  the  institution  is  that  while  it  is  strictly  Protestant  it  is  managed 
by  a  body  of  religious  who  call  themselves  Brothers  of  St  Christopher.  They  did 
not  wish  at  first  to  take  the  name  of  any  saint  lest  they  may  be  suspected  of  leaning 
to  Catholicity.    The  applications  for  admission  to  this  order  are  said  to  be  more 
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numerous  than  can  be  entertained.  When  an  applicant  is  admitted  he  signs  a 
paper  pledging  himself  to  do  any  duty  that  may  be  assigned  to  him  without 
pay  for  six  months  and  to  observe  all  the  rules.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months 
he  signs  a  similar  agreement  for  three  years  if  he  so  wishes  and  be  is  approved  of. 
He  may  renew  the  agreement  at  the  end  of  three  years.  He  receives  only  fooil 
and  clothing  and  of  course  he  is  lodged-  Mr.  Boi^d  appears  to  have  been  led  to 
the  establishment  of  this  order  by  having  observed  the  great  success  of  the  New 
York  Catholic  Protectory.  Very  few  of  the  boys  who  pass  through  that  Protec- 
tory afterwards  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  this  Mr.  Round  attributes  to 
l^eir  being  cared  for  by  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  training  of  those  boys 
&om  religious  motives  and  who  do  not  work  for  pay.  He  believes  that  his 
brothers  have  much  more  influence  over  the  boys  in  his  institution  than  any  paid 
teachers  could  have.  The  Brothers  who  are  now  nine  in  number  and  who  will 
number  25  when  the  institution  is  complete  are  with  the  boys  constantly.  Two 
sleep  at  night  in  each  cottage  in  rooms  overlooking  the  boy's  dormitory.  They 
rise  with  the  boys  in  the  morning  and  in  the  wash  room,  at  the  breakfast  and 
other  meals,  in  the  chapel  at  prayers,  in  the  fields,  the  workshops,  the  school 
room,  the  playground,  one  or  more  of  the  brothers  are  always  with  them  taking 
part  in  prayer,  in  work,  in  study,  and  in  recreation.  Except  that  more  time  is 
given  to  prayer  and  to  religious  instruction  and  that  the  Brothers  so  thoroughly 
identify  themselves  with  the  boys,  the  training  and  employment  differ  little  from 
those  of  other  institutions.  Mr.  Round,  however,  regards  the  results  as  eminently- 
satisfactory. 

The  Reformatory  for  women  at  Sherbom,  Mass.,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  who 
although  he  attended  the  Congress  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners 
Aid  Association,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  helping  the  work  of  the  Prison  Reform 
Commission,  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Johnson  the  superin- 
tendent to  whose  ability  and  zeal  the  success  of  that  reformatory  is  so  largely  due. 
I  was  also  invited  to  be  present, 

Mrs.  Johnson  explained  very  freely  and  fully  the  principles  and  methods  on 
which  she  manages  the  institution  and  what  she  believes  to  oe  the  results.  Women 
and  girls  not  under  fifteen  years  of  age  am  sent  to  this  reformatory.  One  girl  of 
13  who  was  a  mother  was  sent  to  her  and  she  has  a  woman  of  eighty.  The  re- 
port of  1889  shows  that  of  those  committed  in  that  year  53  were  under  21  years 
of  age  and  91  were  from  21  to  30.  The  total  committed  in  that  year  was 
206.  Of  these  92  were  committed  as  drunkards,  nine  of  them  being  under  21 
years  of  age.  29  were  committed  for  offences  against  the  person  and  51  for 
offences  against  chastity.  As  many  as  41  of  those  committed  had  been  previously 
committed,  two,  three,  four  or  five  times  and  of  those  recidivists  25  had  been  previ- 
ously committed  for  drunkenness.  The  total  number  of  inmates  on  September  30th 
was  244.  When  Mrs.  Johnson  left  home  it  was  230.  The  average  now  is  about 
230.  The  number  of  inmates  in  former  years  was  much  larger  having  been  at 
'  one  time  over  400.  In  1884  the  commitments  were  309,  and  of  these  153  were 
for  drunkenness.  The  minimum  sentence  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  this  reformatory 
is  one  year,  the  maximum  is  12  years.  The  average  length  of  sentence  last  year 
was  one  year  four  months  and  one  day.  Promotion  in  prison  and  a  rebate  of  sent- 
ence varying  from  three  days  per  month  upwards  are  earned  by  good  conduct  alone 
and  determined  by  the  number  of  marks.  Brides  the  superintendent,  physician, 
clerk  and  deputy  superintendent  there  are  six  matrons,  28  deputy  and  assistant 
matrons,  and  some  other  employes.  The  salaries  amounted  to  $23,376  last  year. 
Other  expenses  including  $5,100  for  alterations  and  repairs  amount^  to  $36,548  of 
which  $14,044  was  derived  from  the  labour  of  the  inmates  and  such  part  of  the 
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products  of  the  farm  as  were  sold.  ■  The  farm  is  70  acres  in  extent  Forty  acres 
-«re  cultivated.  They  have  about  24  eows  of  which  19  give  milk.  The  cattle 
Are  always  kept  in  the  barn.  Last  year  4,792  pounds  of  butter  were  made  and 
the  whole  products  of  the  farm  were  valued  at  $9,340 

The  principal  industries  are  shirt  makintj  for  which  $8,294.64  was  received  last 
year  and  laundiy  work  which  brought  $.3,272.13.  Tailoring  is  now  done  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  The  chief  object  is  to  teach  the  inmates  how  to  make  an  honest 
living  when  they  return  to  the  world.  Several  of  them  are  carefully  instructed 
in  domestic  work  of  which  very  many  are  quite  ignorant  when  received,  and 
women  do  whatever  work  they  can  do  on  the  farm.  To  be  employed  occa«onlly 
in  farm  work  is  an  object  of  ambition  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  confidence. 
Men  are  employed  only  on  the  farm.  All  the  ofBeers  and  servants  of  the  institution 
including  the  chaplain  and  physician,  are  women.  There  are  no  ax'med  men  to 
keep  guard  and  enforce  discipline  as  in  other  institutions,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  The  superintendent,  physician  and  chaplain  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  state  with  the  approval  of  his  council.  The  matrons  and 
■other  employes  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners  of  prisons.  Party  political  considerations,  Mrs.  Johnson  says, 
.are  never  allowed  to  influence  the  appointment  of  officers  or  the  management  of 
the  institution. 

Although  a  statement  of  the  average  sentences  is  given,  the  reformatory  is 
really  conducted  on  the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences  and  prisoners  who  are 
paroled  are  always  indentured,  as  this  is  considered  best  for  the  prisonere  them- 
selves.   The  wages  they  are  to  receive  are  always  agreed  upon. 

The  prisoners  are  graded  and  promotion  badges  and  marks  are  employed 
4ts  incentives  to  reformation.  There  are  three  grades  distinguished  by  difference 
in  dress  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  their  hands  when  walking. 
The  third  grade  have  no  table  cloths  at  meals  and  use  the  chipped  and  broken 
ware  removed  from  the  tables  of  the  others  grades.  Their  food  is  coarser  and 
they  are  refused  many  indulgences  and  privileges  accorded  to  the  others.  The 
'tables  of  the  second  class  are  better  furnished.  Nothing  defective  or  show- 
ing signs  of  wear  is  placed  on  the  table  of  the  first-class,  and  the  members  of  this 
class  enjoy  much  more  freedom  and  greater  privileges.  The  badges  when  won 
confer  special  advantages.  The  system  of  marks  is  peculiar.  At  the  beginning 
•of  the  week  each  prisoner  receives  ten  good  marks  which  go  permanently  to  her 
credit  unless  she  forfeits  some  or  all  of  them  by  misconduct.  Mrs.  Johnson 
thinks  a  prisoner  does  much  more  to  avoid  forfeiture  than  she  would  do  to  gain 
marks. 

Mrs.  Johnson  attaches  much  importance  to  what  she  calls  the  probation 
system.  Every  prisoner  on  entering  the  prison  is  placed  in  solitary  confinement 
in  a  large,  well-lighted  cell,  ten  feet  by  twelve,  in  which  she  is  kef)t  from  two  to 
four  weeks  according  to  her  age,  the  number  of  convictions  and  the  crime  for 
which  she  has  been  sentenced.  She  is  allowed  to  see  no  one  but  the  superin- 
iendent  and  the  matron  in  charge  and  these  endeavor  by  dnily  conversations  to 
learn,  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  prisoners  and  the  best  mode  of  treatment. 
Neither  daring  this  period  nor  subsequently  is  the  prisoner  allowed  to  speak  of 
her  past  life.  Mrs.  Johnson,  differing  in  this  from  the  superintendents  of  other 
reformatories,  thinks  it  best  that  she  should  learn  nothing  of  the  prisoner's  past 
except  the  cause  of  her  committal,  and  that  the  prisoner  herself  should  as  far  as 
possible  put  that  past  completely  out  of  sight.  Another  object  attained  by  this 
seclusion  is  that  the  criminal  news  which  prisoners  are  so  eager  to  hear,  and 
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which  when  heard  does  so  much  to  revive  old  passions  and  inclinations  is  kept- 
froin  the  other  inmates.  Criminals'  news  three  or  four  weeks  old  is  unin- 
teresting. 

When  the  character  of  the  prisoner  has  been  ascertained,  and  she  seems  to- 
be  su£Sciently  prepared  .she  is  placed  in  the  grade  that  is  thought  suitable.     Old 
hardened  ofl'enders  and  those  guilty  of  serious  crimes  'are  placed  in  the  third 
grade.     From  this  most  of  them  strive  successfully  to  escape.    Although  prisoners- 
are  sometimes  reduced  from  the  second  to  the  third  grade,  there  were  only  nine 
in  the  third  grade  when  Mrs.  Johnson  left  Sherborn,  and  there  were  over  a  hun- 
dred in  the  first.     Each  grade  has  its  own  section  of  the  prison  in  which  the 
prisoners  eat,  sleep  and  pass  all  their  time  unless  when  they  are  at  work  or  at 
recreation,  prayers,  etc     The  prisoners  of  the  different  grades  meet  only  in  the 
work-rooms  and  there  no  conversation  is  allowed  unless  when  a  prisoner  asks 
some  instruction  or  direction  from  a  matron.    During  recreation  the  members  of 
each  grade  are  allowed  to  converse  freely,  but  improper  conversation  is  strictly 
forbidden,  and  when  indulged  in  is  severely  punished.     The  prisoners  may  walk 
together  in  threes  but  not  in  twos.     If  anything  improper  is  said  or  done  one  of 
the  three  is  sure  to  tell.     Dancing  is  never  allowed  as  it  would  remind  meoiy  of 
the  prisoners  of  that  which  the  superintendent  wishes  them  to  forget.    The  super- 
vision at  all  times  is  strict,  and  no  misconduct  can  escape  the  observation  of  the 
matron^  who  are  always  with  the  prisoners.     Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
literary  instruction  of  the  prisoners  and  they  are  encouraged  to  form  voluntary 
associations,  singing  classes,  etc.    Temperance  societies  have  been  fbrmed  in  which 
the  prisoners  take  an  active  part."    The  chaplain  says  in  her  report  for  last  year, 
"  the  school  duties,  both  day  and  evening,  continue  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  part  of  our  work.      In  the  evening  schools  we  have  taken  up  arith- 
metic, geography  and  United  States  history,  the  great  majority  of  the  women 
never  having  had  any  instruction  in  the  two  latter  branches.    Their  progress 
has  been  very  commendable  and  the  earnest  interest  they  manifest  makes  it  & 

()lea3ure  to  teach  them."     She  reports  also  that  the   women   highly  appreciate 
iterary  privileges. 

Mrs.  Johnson  regards  religious  influences  as  of  the  very  highest  value  in  the 
work  of  reformation.  Besides  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  regular 
service  on  Sunday  morning  and  Bible  class  in  the  afternoon  and  daily  evening^ 
devotion  in  the  chapel,  the  Protestant  prisoners  have  an  evening  "  Sabbath  ser- 
vice "  conducted  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Johnson 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  done  by  a  Catholic  priest,  who,  although  he 
receives  no  remuneration,  says  mass  and  gives  instruction  every  Sunday  and 
attends  on  three  other  days  of  the  week,  having  confessions  on  Friday  evenings. 
The  benefit  of  his  labours  she  thinks  are  very  manifest. 

Mrs.  Johnson  thinks  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  the  prisoners  go 
out  thoroughly  reformed.  Even  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  confirmed  drunkards 
many  she  thinks  can  be  saved.  She  told  us  of  many  whom  she  had  had 
under  her  care  who  are  now  leading  good  lives.  She  is  satified,  however, 
that  a  drunkard  cannot  be  reformed  in  less  than  two  years  and  even  that 
period  she  considers  almost  too  short  to  do  the  work  thoroughly. 

The  superintendent  requires  all  prisoners  to  give  her  written  authority  to 
open  their  letters  which  are  always  carefully  examined  in  such  case.  If  they 
refuse  all  their  letters  are  overheld  until  they  are  discharged.  The  prisoners  are 
not  allowed  to  see  the  daily  papers. 

A  set  of  rules  have  been  printed,  but  changes  are  made  aa  circumstances 
require.  These  are  fully  explained  to  the  prisoners,  but  as  they  are  frequently 
made  the  new  rules  are  not  printed. 
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While  in  Cincinnati  I  took  occasion  to  visit  three  police  stations,  including 
what  ia  called  the  house  of  detention  and  also  the  count}-  gaol.     In  one  the 
visitors  were  shown  a  large  room  in  which  the  policemen  are  required  to  take 
{gymnastic  exercise  at  least  once  a  week  under  a  competent  instructor.     This,  we 
were  assured,  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  and  has  done  much  to  make  the  use  of 
the  truncheon  less  frequent     The  police  are  also  required  to  attend  a  school — 
once  a  week — ^in   which  instruction  is  given  as  to  their  authority  and   the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  exercisd  and  as  to  their  duties.     In  another  large 
room  in  this  building  are  the  cells.     A.  great  iron  cage  made  of  flat  iron  bars  in' 
open  lattice  work  is  divided  by  similar  bars  into  a  number  of  cells.    The 
prisoners  are  thus  kept  apart,  but  they  can  see  one  another  and  communicate 
freely.     A  free  circulation  of  air  is  perhaps  secured  by  the  use  of  such  a  structure 
and  indeed  there  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  foul  smells,   but  in  all  other 
respects  this  mode  of  confinement  seems  very  objectionable.     In  the  same  room  is 
a  smaller  cage  in  which  women  were  at  one  time  confined.     The  end  of  this  next 
to  the  men's  cage  is  of  boiler  plate  set  close.      At  the  police  headquarters,  now 
in  a  temporary  building,  the  cells  are  also  constructed  of  iron  lattice  work.     In 
neither  is  there  a  second  tier  of  cells  and  the  top  of  the  cell,  which  is  some  feet 
below  the  ceiling,  is  of  lattice  work  like  the  sides.    All  women  and  girls,  and 
boys  under  fifteen,  who  are  not  notorious  criminals  are  now  sent  in  a  covered 
patrol  wagon  to  the  house  of  detention,  which  is  also  a  police  station.     The 
women  are  there  placed  in  chargeof  two  female  guards  who  search  their  persons  and 
take  such  care  of  them  aa  may  be  necessary.     The  cells  are  in  an  upper  room.. 
They  are  of  lattice  work  also,  but  the  bars  are  of  wood  and  instead  of  having  a 
cell  for  each  prisoner,  as  would  be  possible  on  most  occasions,  there  are  a  few  large 
cells  in  each  of  which  anumberareoften  huddled  together.    In  some  were  stretchers, 
but  in  the  larger  only  bare  benches  which  may  be  easily  kept  clean.     The  very 
disorderly  and  unmanageable  are  placed  in  cells  on  the  ground  floor  and  if  any^ 
of  those  placed  in  the  upper  room  prove  disorderly  they  are  removed  to  the  lower 
cells,  the  matron  on  guard  having  the  means  of  instantly  calling  the  police  from 
the  guard  room  to  her  assistance  when  they  are  required.     The  advantages  of 
having  a  separate  place  of  detention  for  women  and  children  under  arrest  and  of 
having  them  placed  in  charge  of  women  are  obvious.     But  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Cincinnati  police  stations  there  is  little  else  to  commend  except  indeed  that 
they  are  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

I  was  told  that  the  county  gaol  is  an  extraordinary  production  of  perverse 
architectural  ingenuity,  and  such  I  found  it  to  be.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble 
one-half  of  a  star.  On  each  side  of  three  rays — as  they  are  called — elliptical  in 
shape  are  three  rows  of  cells,  five  in  each  row.  The  galleries  on  which  the 
upper  cells  open,  are  approached  by  a  stair-case  without  the  "  ray."  and  the  doors 
open  on  the  galleries  so  that  each  faces  a  person  walking  round.  Each  cell  has 
a  water-closet.  The  cells  in  the  lower  tiers  are  almost  dark  and  badly  ventilated. 
At  the  point  of  the  ray  are  two  dungeons,  perfectly  black  holes,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  refractory.  The  one  floor,  a  space  of  about  45  in  length  by  from  25 
to  5  feet  in  breadth,  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  30  cells  can 
,  take  exercise.  There  I  saw  a  number  of  prisoners.  Some  were  pacing  up  and 
down  vigorously.  Others  sat  on  the  floor  playing  cards — there  are  no  seats  of 
any  kind — and  around  these  were  gathered  a  group  apparently  much  interested. 
In  this  gaol  some  are  undergoing  sentences  for  twelve  months,  and  even  for 
longer  periods,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  but  they  can  never  breathe  the  free  open 
air  or  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sky.  As  the  gaoler  was  not  in  the  gaol  at  the  time  I 
could  not  learn  whether  any  attempt  to  classify  the  prisoners  is  made.  Those 
undergoing  sentence  could   be  kept  apart  from   those  awaiting  trial,  or    the 
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hardened  old  oSenders  from  the  less  criminal ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
fiuy thing  of  this  kind  was  done.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  were  comparatively 
large  and  convenient,  and  although  the  whole  interior  was  dingy  and  dirty  look- 
ing and  some  parts  of  the  lower  floors  were  wet,  the  atmosphere  was  only  heavy 
And  oppressive.     It  was  nob  foetid  as  might  resaonably  have  been  expected. 

When  I  visited  those  places  there  were  few  prisoners  in  the  police  stations 
for  men,  and  only  two  women,  arrested  for  shop-lifting,  in  the  house  of  deten- 
tion, although  it  was  then  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Friday,  we  were  told  was 
"'  the  off  night "  of  the  week  and  the  greater  number  of  arrests  are  made  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  when  the  working  classes  have  most  money  to 
Bpend.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  on  Tuesday,  a  lady  who  visited  the 
bouseof  detention  on  Sunday  night.stated  that  she  saw  there  seventy-five  prisoners, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  were  arrested  for  drunkenness.  Although  these 
were  the  prisoners  arrested  on  the  two  nights,  the  number  seems  very  large.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  so  large  because  the  police  of  Cincinnati,  newly  organized, 
desire  to  furnish  proofs  of  the  efBciency  and  vigour  for  which  their  chiefs,  claim 
credit  How  many  of  the  seventy-five  appeared  in  the  police  court,  I  did  not 
leani.  But  a  large  proportion  of  all  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  held  merely  for 
safe  keeping,  and  are  allowed  to  go  when  they  have  become  quite  sober. 

I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  Workhouse,  which  are 
said  to  afibrd  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  superiority  of  institutions  entrusted  to 
experienced  persons  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  removal  for  reasons  merely 
political  over  those  in  which  the  superintendent  and  chief  officers  are  changed  as 
often  as  the  party  character  of  the  government  of  state  or  municipality  changes. 
The  House  of  Refuge,  a  large  institution  in  which  boys  and  girls  convicted  of 
petty  offences  are  cared  for,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Oliver,  a  gentleman  who, 
I  was  told,  was  trained  in  prison  and  reformatory  management  in  France,  and 
who  was  afterwards  in  the  employment  of  the  Girard  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
This  refuge  is  admirably  managed.  The  superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  is  usually 
appointed  by  the  party  in  power,  and  the  Workhouse  is  not  managed  as  well 
as  the  Refuge.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  visited  both  institutions  and  he  assures  me  that 
what  I  was  told  of  them  is  true. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  W.  Anglin, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX    E. 


THE   EVIDENCE. 


The  evidence  of  the  gcuilera  of  the  Province  as  to  the  condition  of  the  gaole,,  the  number 
of  corridors  and  cells  in  each,  the  number  and  size  of  the  yards  atlanhed  to  each,  the 
number  of  prisoners  confined  in  each-,  the  crimes  and  off'ncs  of  which  the  prisoners 
were  accused  or  convicted,  and  the  attempts  made  to  classify  them  will  be  found  in  a 
eondensed  form  in  the  report,  pp.  122-H5. 

Hamilton,  9th  July,  1890. 

Present: — J.  W.  Lanomuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;    Hon.    Cbarlks  Dbubt,   Hon.  T.   W, 
Anolin,  Dr.  RosKBRuaH,  A.  F.  Jnar,  Esq. 

Jambs  Ooiltie,  called  and  sworn  :— 
The  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  were  yon  appointed  gaoler  of  Hamilton  gaol  f  A.  On  the  21st  July, 
1885. 

Q.  On  September  30th  yon  had  20  men,  5  women  and  one  boy  under  16  in  your 
custody  ;  you  have  sixty  cells  and  nx  corridors.  Gould  you  make  a  perfect  classification 
of  these  twenty-six  prisoners  on  that  day  T  A.  Well,  I  could  make  a  classification  of 
that  number  pretty  nearly  perfect. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  understand  how  near  you  came  to  a  perfect  classification  > 
gnpposing  yon  had  civil  prisoners  where  would  you  have  kept  them  ?  A.  If  I  had 
had  a  debtor  I  would  have  put  him  with  the  boys. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  done  with  the  insane Y  A.  Well,  the  two  insane  women 
are  weak-minded  and  we  keep  them  on  the  side  that  we  keep  those  whom  we  don't 
consider  hardened  criminals. 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  the  civil  separate  from  the  criminal  prisoners  t  A.  I  had  one 
civil  prisoner  that  day  and  he  was  placed  with  the  boys,  and  was  thus  kept  separate 
from  the  criminal  prisoners. 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  sentenced  prisoners  from  those  waiting  trial  t  A.  No,  I  could 
not  have  done  that  without  raizing  the  young  offenders  with  hardened  cases. 

Q.  Then,  \i  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  perfect  classification  of  your 
prisoners,  even  when  yon  had  only  26  in  the  gaoH  A.  Yes,  I  could  do  nothing 
farther  than  that 

Q.  The  confinement  of  various  prisoners  in  one  corridor,  although  they  may  be 
occupants  of  different  cells,  is  not  a  perfect  classification  is  itt  A.  No,  the  men 
tm  each  side  of  the  corridor  can  communicate  with  each  other. 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  observation  are  you  of  the  belief  that  the  spread  of 
orime  and  vice  is  due,  largely  or  to  a  limited  extent,  to  the  bad  classification  of  prisoners  f 
A.  It  may  to  some  extent,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  largely  attributable  to  that ;  I  think 
that  the  bad  influence  of  old  prisoners  is  exercised  as  much  outside ;  that  is  in  our 
market  place  as  in  the  gaol. 
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r  <>i  what  way  ?  A.  Prisoners  discharged  from  the  gaol  congregate  there  at  night, 
remaii....g  there  fur  hours,  men  and  boys ;  I  believe  there  are  more  schemes  concocted 
there  than  there  are  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  boys  being  corrupted  through  bad  associations  in 
Hamilton  gaol?  A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  one;  I  know  that  when  we  listen — that  is 
when  we  shadow  boys  in  the  gaol  we  hear  worse  language  from  them  than  from<the  men  ; 
they  will  use  language  that  the  men,  who  are  generally  more  discreet  or  cunning,  will 
not  use. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  the  older  prisoners  recount  to  the  younger  ones  what  they 
have  done — their  exploits  of  thieving  and  stealing  1  A.  No,  I  have  never  heard  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  very  careful  in  talking  about  previous 
offences ;  I  have  heard  them  recount  the  number  of  times  that  they  have  been  in  gaol, 
but  they  are  pretty  keen  about  giving  away  their  crimes. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  effect  on  their  lives,  which  their  being  into  such  com- 
pany would  havet  A.  I  do  not  know  any  case  where  it  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  back  to  gaol  again. 

Q.  Gan  you  not  remember  any  specific  case  where  young  fellows  had  come  back 
without  showing  an^  signs  of  improvement  ?  A.  There  are  plenty,  but  it  is  generally 
through  drunkenness,  idleness  or  other  causes^  I  cannot  tell  of  any  case  of  their  relapsing 
into  crime  through  gaol  associations. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  the  Central  prison  relieved  yon  of  the  worst  class 
of  prisoners  1  A.  It  has ;  the  Central  prison  takes  the  worst  criminals  away,  and  some- 
times even  the  men  sentenced  for  thirty  days  are  removed  in  that  way,  when  they  are 
short  of  labor  at  the  Central. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  removed  from  Hamilton  gaol  to  the  Central  prison  last 
year?     A.  Sixty-four. 

Q.  If  those  6i  prisoners  had  been  retained  in  the  Hamilton  gaol  would  it  have  been 
much  more  difficult  to  have  effected  even  as  good  a  classification  as  you  now  have  1  A.  Oh 
yes,  because  it  would  have  kept  us  so  much  fuller. 

Q.  If  the  establishment  of  the  Central  prison  has  assisted  you  very  much  in  the 
classification  of  the  prisoners  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  county  had  a 
poor  house  or  poor  house  and  work  house  combined  ?  A.  It  would  relieve  us  of  quite 
a  number  of  the  vagrants  who  come  here  in  the  winter  months ;  there  are  quite  a  number 
sent  to  us  who  cannot  work,  and  are  physically  deformed  who  should  really  go  to  a  poor 
house — men  who  have  committed  no  crime,  but  who  from  physical  disability  are  unfit 
for  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin  : 

Q.  Do  the  rules  require  you  to  keep  account  of  every  recommittal  during  the  year  t 
A.  No, 

Q.  Could  that  be  donel  A.  I  think  it  could  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  provided  we  got  new  index  books  every  year ;  I  started  one  last  year  in  October 
and  I  could  tell  how  many  prisoners  have  been  recommitted  since  the  first  of  last 
October. 

Q.  It  is  very  necessary  that  such  a  record  should  he  kept,  because  you  might  have 
1,000  commitments  entered  but  only  400  prisoners.     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Of  the  64  prisoners  sent  to  the  Central  prison  how  many  were  recommittals  t 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  many  recommittals. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby  : 

Q.  When  the  prisoners  are  discharged  from  the  Central  prison  at  Toronto  do  they 
■come  back  as  a  rule  to  Hamilton  again )  A.  I  believe  the  Government  sends  them  down 
here  if  it  is  their  first  term ;  their  expenses  are  paid  back  to  Hamilton. 

The  CuAiRHAN :  f 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  poor  houses,  have  you  a  county  pour  house  here  f 
A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  institution  to  have,  and  would  it  enable 
you  to  impr}ve  the  discipline  of  the  gaoU  A  Certainly  it  would,  because  it  would 
reduce  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  with  a  reduction  .of  prisoners  would  come  an 
improvement  in  the  gaol  discipliae. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  what  the  cellular  gaol  system  is  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  it  during  the  past  year  or  so. 

Q.  Could  you  carry  out  the  cellular  system  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference on  prison  reform,  recently  held  in  Toronto,  under  which  every  prisoner  would  be 
so  separated  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  prisoner  %  A.  No,  I 
«ouId  not ;  to  do  that  I  would  have  to  keep  one  person  only  in  each  corridor,  and 
that  would  be  an  impossibility. 

Q.  To  lock  a  man  up  in  a  cell  could  not  properly  be  called  the  cellular  system  ; 
•could  it  ?     A.  No  ;  it  means  complete  isolation,  night  and  day. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  treating  in  that  way  persons  who  had  not  been  guilty 
■of  serious  olTences ;  would  you  not  think  that  was  a  severe  mode  of  dealing  with  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system  ;  it  would  be  cruelty  to  a  man 
where  he  would  see  nobody  except  the  turnkey  at  certain  intervals ;  it  would  weaken 
his  mind  ;  it  would  give  more  facility  for  self-abuse,  which  is  already  practised  largely 
amongst  prisoners,  and  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  insanity  in  our  prisons ;  we  have 
found  this  out  by  constant  watching.  We  have  one  man  who  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  with  us  on  a  general  charge  of  being  either  insane  or  a  vagrant ;  he  was 
becoming  more  and  more  imbecile,  and  we  had  an  idea  that  he  was  practising  self-abuse, 
but  we  were  never  sure ;  at  last  we  put  him  in  a  cell  with  some  old  men  and  he  would 
get  up  at  night  after  he  thought  the  others  were  asleep  and  abuse  himself  That  is 
-one  of  my  main  objections  to  the  cellular  system ;  it  would  encourage  this  to  a  large 
-extent 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  otherwise  have — that  is,  upon  prisoners  of  the  ordinary 
«la88;  do  you  think  it  would  induce  habits  of  sound  thought  or  weaken  their  minds? 
A.  I  think  it  would  weaken  their  minds. 

Q  Do  yott  think  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  return  to  their  vicious  habits 
»fter  they  were  liberated  t  A.  I  think  their  natural  tendency  is  to  brood  over  their 
crimes,  and  the  effect  of  that  would  be  decidedly  unhealthy  ;  if  the  cellular  system 
were  adopted  I  do  not  think  the  men  should  be  kept  in  close  confinement  over  a  week. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  general  mental  and  moral  effect  of  the  system  would  be 
injurionsT    A.  I  think  so — the  moral  effect  would  be  anyway. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  act  as  a  deterrent  on  the  commission  of  crime  ?  A.  I 
am  afraid  not;  it  would  enable  them  to  brood  over  their  crimes  and  prepare  fresh 
schemes. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  would  a  man  who  has  undergone  the  cellular  system  have 
a  wholesome  dread  of  going  back  to  it  again  f  A.  I  am  afraid  not ;  I  do  not  think 
yon  can  prevent  crime  by  fear  of  the  punishment. 

Q.  Then  I  underatand  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  cellular  system !    A  I  am. 
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Q.  And  you  say  further  that  in  the  present  condition  of  your  gaol,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  it  out.     A.  It  would. 

Dr.  BOBEBRCQH  : 

Q.  Say  that  you  have  a  boy  15  years' of  age,  and  a  hardened  criminal,  and  suppose 
that  a  lad  comes  in  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  whom  yon  believe  to  be  comparatively ' 
innocent,  would  not  the  effect  of  those  boys  associating  together  be  decidedly  bad  upon 
the  younger  one  1  A.  It  would,  but  if  I  knew  the  first  one  to  be  a  bad  case,  I  would 
put  him  in  number  one  west,  where  we  have  the  men  who  are  not  such  hardened  criminals ;. 
I  would  not  put  boys  such  as  Dr.  Bosebrugh  describes  together  if  I  knew  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  on  these  boys  to  put  each  of  them  in  a 
room  by  himself  where  he  would  only  see  the  turnkey  or  the  chaplain  occasionally,  and 
where  he  could  be  supplied  with  books  to  read  f     A.  I  do. 

Q.  It  would  keep  him  away  from  the  bad  boys,  would  it  not,  and  you  could  hardly  call 
that  cruel  1  A.  Keeping  him  away  from  bad  boys  would  not  be  cruel,  but  to  shut  him  up 
alone  would  be  a  bad  thing ;  boys  as  a  rule  have  a  dread  of  the  prison ;  it  is  a  hard 
thing  sometimes  to  see  them  crying  in  their  cells  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Q.  Which  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  less  of  the  two  evils,  to  allow  a  boy  to- 
associate  with  bad  boys  in  the  corridor  or  to  shut  him  up  in  a  room  by  himself ;  which 
would  be  best  for  the  boy,  for  his  parents,  and  for  the  community  1  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  fair  comparison  to  make ;  I  have  already  said  that  if  I  knew  of  a  bad  boy  in 
the  boys'  corridor  I  would  have  him  removed  out  of  the  corridor ;  I  do  not  think  that 
the  cellular  system  is  desirable. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  your  duty  as  a  gaoler  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  which  boys' 
were  more  or  less  vicious,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  others  7  A.  We  could  not 
separate  them  except  hardened  cases ;  we  try  to  find  out  by  overhearing  their  con- 
versation ;  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 

Q.  When  you  find  that  one  of  the  boys  is  specially  wicked  and  likely  to  lead  others- 
into  mischief  what  steps  do  you  take  %    A.  We  generally  put  them  separate. 

Q.  What  is  the  greater  number  of  boys  that  you  have  ever  had  at  one  timet  A.- 
The  four  we  have  now  is  as  many  as  we  have  ever  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical  difficultr  in  erecting  a  building  dose- 
to  the  gaol  under  the  supervision  of  yourself  and  staff,  in  which  the  vagrants  and  mild 
cases  of  insanity  could  be  confined  t  A.  No,  I  do  not  see  any.  I  would  want  som» 
more  men  perhaps  to  attend  to  it. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  small  expense.     A.  Yes,  a  small  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  County  of  Wentworth  makes  any  other  provision  for  its- 
poor  than  sending  its  vagrants  heret  A.  We  have  a  refuge  at  Hamilton,  and  I  think 
the  county  pays  for  some  at  the  House  of  Providence  at  Dundas. 

Q.  Each  locality  has  in  fact  a  poor  fund  for  the  support  of  its  indigent  t  A.  Yes,  but- 
a  great  many  vagrants  wander  through  the  county  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
they  cannot  get  into  a  refuge  because  they  are  not  citizens  and  the  magistrate,  it  they 
apply  to  him  must  send  them  to  gaol,  for  he  haa  no  other  alternative. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  working  a  certain  classs  of  prisoners  on  the  streets  % 
A. — ^The  work  would  be  all  right  I  suppose  if  public  opinion  would  allow  it,  but  yoa 
could  not  send  many  men  under  one  turnkey  at  a  time.  It  would  be  expensive  because 
you  would  have  to  get  additional  turnkeys.  One  turnkey  could  not  look  after  many — 
less   than  seven  and  I  suppose  he  would  have  to  be  armed. 
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Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  work  of  that  kiad  would  m'>rall7  deiprade  them — would  tend 
te  make  them  become  hopeless  criminals  1  A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
degrade  the  criminal  classes,  the  more  the  public  eje  is  upon  a  man  engaged  in  a  humili- 
ating employment  the  more  quickly  he  loses  his  self-respect. 

The  Ghairuan. 

Q.  As  to  degradation  from  that  class  of  work,  when  a  man  has  been  committed  ten  or  a 
dozen  times  for  drunkenness,  do  you  think  that  anything  could  degrade  him  much  more  ? 
A.  I  think  he  would  feel  his  position  more  keenly.  He  does  not  mind  how  degraded 
his  position  is  so  long  as  the  public  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  If  the  system  was  adopted  with  a  certain  class  of  criminals,  do  yoa  think  it  wonld 
have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  them  ]  A  I  do  not.  I  think  they  would  grow  even  more 
careless,  more  regardless;  a  man  wonld  say  to  himself,  "Every  body  knows  I'm  bad  any- 
how, what  does  it  matter." 

Q.  I  suppose  if  a  man  were  committed  three  times  for  drunknennes  he  might  be 
looked  upon  as  pretty  well  confirmed  in  that  habit  t  A.  I  think  a  line  might  be  fairly 
drawn  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  401  persons  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  for  drunkennesa 
would  come  within  that  category  t     A.  I  think  about  one-fifth. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  gaol  treatment  upon  that  class  of  drunkards) 
A.  It  does  not  seem  to  reform  them.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  call  to  mind  any  men 
who  have  gone  from  drunkenness  to  worse  crimes,  but  sending  them  to  gaol  does  not 
reform  the  drunkards.  It  has  not  a  deterrent  effect.  Every  time  they  come  to  gaol  they 
become  more  hardened  and  more  careless. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  men  do  not  come  back  after  having  been 
sent  to  gaol  once.  Don't  you  think  that  the  punishment,  the  degradation,  has 
some  effect  on  such  men  1  A  I  cannot  say  that  there  are  many  who,  having  been  com- 
mitted for  drunkenness  do  not  come  back  again.  They  make  promises  and  keep  them 
for  a  time  but  they  nearly  always  come  back  again. 

Mr.  JuKY. 

Do  you  know  any  cases  of  men  who  having  told  yon  that  they  would  not  drink 
again  have  kept  away  from  it.  A.  Some  might,  but  others  who  have  made  the  promise 
have  left  the  city. 

Q.  But  where  they  have  not  left  the  city  t  A.  I  know  several  cases  where  temperance 
societies  and  Christian  organizations  have  kept  them  away  from  drink,  but  could  not  say 
that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  sentence  has  kept  them  away  from  it. 

The  Chairhan. 

Q.  Tou  have  had  over  eighty  prisoners  removed  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and  the 
Central  Prison  during  the  year.  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  these  were  drunkards  ? 
A.  Yea 

Q  What  efiect  have  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Mercer  Reformatory  upon  them  1  A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  got  many  re-committals  from  amongst  those  who  were 
sent  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  during  last  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  infer  from  that  i  A.  Drunkenness  among  women  appears  to  be 
decreasing.  Sometimes  we  have  had  quite  a  number,  but  last  week  we  did  not  have  a 
single  sentenced  woman  in  gaol. 
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Q.  Ib  it  a  fair  deduction  to  make  that  (he  Mercer  is  improving  that  cl.-<;»  or  are 
they  dying  outi  A.  I  think  the  dread  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  or  the  reiij^ous 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  that  class  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  wiih  it.  1  think  that 
the  proper  education  of  criminals  is  the  best  way  of  doing  away  with  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  education  1  A.  There  are  a  great  many  criminals  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  once  yon  teach  them  to  read  they  become  more  intelligent 
and  give  up  criminal  habits. 

Q.  Bat  are  there  not  a  great  many  criminals  who  can  both  read  and  write  1  A.  A 
very  large  majority  of  those  who  commit  crime  now  can  only  nominally  read  and  write 
that  is  to  say  a  great  many  pretend  that  they  can  read  and  write  who  cannot  do  so,  and 
I  think  were  they  taught  to  read  and  write  that  would  have  a  good  efiect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dhurt. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  read  and  have  access  to  books  care  about  spending 
their  time  in  that  way }     A.  No  they  don't  care  about  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  in  connection  with  the  gaol  f  A.  We  have  no  library  but 
they  have  tesatments  and  books  which  the  more  religiously  disposed  people  and  the 
members  of  the  Salvation  Army  leave  for  them,  but  they  don't  seem  to  read  them.  The 
sentences  of  those  who  remain  here  are  too  short  for  us  to  do  any  good  with  the  prisoners 
in  an  educational  line. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  them  to  read  the  ordinary  newspapers  ?  A.  No,  they  would  be 
too  well  posted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Prison  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  drunkards  f 
A.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  drunks  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  good  many  who  have  been  deterred  by  the  treatment  there 
from  coming  back  again?  A.  There  are  somo  who  have  not  come  back,  but  I  could  not 
bring  to  recollection  who  they  are. 

Q.  Are  those  drunkards  as  a  rule  supporters  of  their  families,  or  are  they  a  charge 
upon  their  families  1  A.  Those  who  become  hopeless  drunkards  are  generally  a  charge 
upon  their  families. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  number  could  be  reclaimed  by  any  other  course 
of  treatment  than  common  gaol  commitment?     A.  1  think  they  might. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  1  A.  I  would  say  send  them  to  some  kind  of 
prison  where  they  would  be  retained  until  they  went  through  a  regular  process  of  treat- 
ment, until  the  authorities  were  satisfied  that  upon  being  liberated  they  would  keep  from 
drink. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt 

Q.  That  would  be  an  inebriate  asylum.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable  number 
of  the  persons  represented  by  the  401  commitments,  if  the  prison  authorities  made  a 
judicious  selection  of  them  and  transferred  them  to  an  inebriate  asylum  and  kept  them 
there  for  periods  not  exceeding  a  year,  would  be  benefited  by  that  system  of  treatment  1 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  wouM  be  in  that  time.  While  you  kept  them  there  they 
would  be  physically  benefited,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  much  good  with  them 
under  two  or  three  years,  I  think  that  course  of  treatment  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to 
young  men  under  thirty  who  are  continually  coming  back  to  gaol.  There  is  very  little 
chance  uf  absolutely  reclaiming  the  old  gaol  drunkard,  but  I  do  not  see  why  something 
should  not  be  done  with  him. 
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The  Cbaibman. 

Q.  Would  a  certain  proportioa  of  those  drankard^  uo  bmefited  by  coafiaement  in 
the  Central  Prison  for  a  long  period,  say  for  two  years  1     A.  That  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Q.  The  Central  Pfisonis  an  inebriate  asylum  with  the  degraditioa  of  imprisonmant 
attached  to  it,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Tes,  they  would  hi  teetotallers  while  they  were  there  at 
Any  rate. 

Q.  What  religious  instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  gaoU  A.  Sarvices  are  held  every 
Sunday  and  on  Friday  afternoons. 

Q.  Conducted  by  whom  ?  A.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  by  the 
«Iergy  of  the  l-.piscopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 

Q.  Do  the  other  clergy  assist  1  A.  No,  sir ;  the  Y.M.C.  A.  take  the  Sunday  services, 
the  Young  Women's  Ohriutian  Union  come  on  Friday  for  the  women. 

Q.  Have  you  any  secular  instruction  ?     A.  Ko. 

'Q.  And  no  library )    A.  No  library  at  all. 

Q.  Are  prisoners  compelled  to  attend  religious  observances  t  A.  Those  belonging 
to  a  particular  denomination  have  to  attend  the  service,  and  as  regards  the  B^man 
Oatholics  the  priest  comes  every  Sunday  and  holds  a  service. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  what  effect  religious  training  has  upon  the  prisoners  t 
A.  There  can  he  no  doubt  it  has  done  some  good.  I  know  one  case  that  of  a  mechanic 
-who  was  down  in  the  gutter  and  it  made  a  man  of  him.  He  h}lds  an  excellent  situation 
now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  in  Hamilton  for  looking  after  discharged  prisoners  f 
A.  Yes,  there  is  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  or  a  branch  of  it 

Q.  Does  it  accomplish  some  good  t  A.  I  do  not  know.  During  the  last  two  months 
there  has  not  been  a  single  prisoner  who  has  asked  to  go  to  it. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  pre-eminently  the  chief  cause  of  crime  t  A.  Whiskey 
drinking. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  1  A.  Well,  there  are  several  things  next — ignorance,  want  of 
«dacation — but  I  think  whiskey  drinking  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  thit.  Biys  who  can- 
not read  or  write  are  generally  children  of  drunken  parents,  and  these  ara  the  boys  who 
commit  many  of  the  juvenile  crimes.  Boys  in  the  city  are  allowed  to  stay  out  in  the 
evening  untill  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  and  to  congregate  around  the  mirkat,  ani  I  believe 
it  is  after  dark  that  these  things  are  concocted.  There  is  one  institution  in  this  city 
■which  I  think  is  a  grand  tiring  for  the  boya  At  St.  Matthews'  Episcopal  Church  they 
have  a  large  plot  of  ground  fenced  in  and  there  they  assemble  for  field  sports  in  the 
«vening  under  proper  supervision,  for  there'' is  always  some  one  in  charge  of  the  ground. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  grandest  institutions  thit  we  have  in  Hamilton,  and  if  wb 
had  more  of  them  there  would  be  fewer  crimes  amongst  the  boys. 

Q.  Intemperance  and  ignorance  then  are,  in  your  opinion,  the  chief  factors  in 
^leveloping  ciiminals?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  grades  of  crime  1  A.  Burglaries  and  forgeries  are  usually  'supposed  to 
be  committed  by  pretty  well  educated  men,  and  most  of  the  criminals  of  that  class  that  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  have  been  sober.  Petty  larcenies  and  disorderly  conduct  are 
generally  the  results  of  ignorance  and  intemperance  f 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  your  prisoners  are  doing  hard  labor,  I  suppose?  A.  Yes, 
searly  all.     As  far  as  possible  we  carry  the  sentenoe  of  hard  labor  out. 
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Q.  What  is  jour  experience  as  to  the  curative  efifect  of  hard  labor  npon  the  prison- 
ers }     A.  I  think  its  effect  decidedly  wholesome. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  should  have  it  hard,  real  hard  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Ton  think  if  yon  have  to  choose  between  idleness  and  labor  that  labor  has  the- 
better  curative  effect  upon  the  prisoner  1    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  many  really  object  to  labor  1  A.  Qnite  a  number  of  those  who- 
travel  from  gaol  to  gaoL  There  was  only  one  month  in  five  years  when  there  was  no- 
stone  in  the  gaol — it  was  a  year  ago  last  August.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  we- 
never  had  so  many  prisoners  in  gaol  as  we  had  during  that  month. 

Q.  Who  supplies  the  stone  1  A.  The  city  supplies  it,  and  it  is  d:)nbly  useful  to  the- 
city.  A  larfie  number  of  people  go  to  work  in  the  stone  quarries  to  bring  it  down  to  us 
and  we  break  ours  so  much  smaller  than  what  is  broken  outside  that  we  don't  really  enter 
into  competition  with  outfcide  labor.  The  men  outside  don't  care  about  breaking  it  so 
fine,  as  they  are  all  on  piece  work.     It  does  not  pay  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JuBY, 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  reformative  effect  of  the  prison  upon  the  character  of  th» 
prisoner,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  that  is  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 
under  a  syst(m  of  hard  labor  than  under  a  system  of  idleness)  A.  I  do  think  sa  I 
do  not  think  you  could  reform  a  man  if  you  kept  him  in  idleness. 

The  Chaikman. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  sent  to  Penetanguishene  last  year  f    A.  Eight. 

Q.  And  how  many  girls  to  the  reformatory  1    A.  One. 

Q.  Have  yon  noticed  the  results  of  such  reformatory  treatment  on  those  youths.  D» 
they  come  back  again  to  you  after  serving  their  time  at  the  reformatory  1  A.  We  get  a. 
good  many  who  have  been  at  Fenetanguishene  back  again. 

Q.  What  do  you  argae  from  that  1     A.  They  are  not  reformed  certainly, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  indnstrial  school  would  be  a  better  method  of  reformatory 
treatment  ?  A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  the  youngest  of  the 
juvenile  offenders  to  an  industrial  school  before  they  get  so  hardened  as  to  necessitate 
their  being  sent  to  prison. 

Q.  Were  those  you  sent  to  Fenetanguishene  youths  who  had  lapsed  into 
vicious  habits,  but  had  not  become  quite  reprobate,  or  were  they  hardened  criminals  t 
A.  They  were  mostly  small  boys  that  an  indnstrial  school  or  something  of  that  kind 
would  have  dealt  with  more  properly. 

<^  Do  you  think  that  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  county  of  Wentworth  there 
is  room  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  f  A.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  enough  to  support  one. 

Q,  How  would  it  do  to  group  several  counties  together  1  A.  I  think  it  would  b» 
better  to  group  a  reasonable  number. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  the  system  of  boarding  out  destitute  or  neg^lected  children 
who  are  likely  to  fall  into  crime  1  A.  Tt  would  hardly  pay  to  keep  a  school  for  a. 
small  number.  The  best  plan  I  Lave  heard  of  is  that  adopted  by  some  society  in  Scot- 
land. They  go  round  the  country  and  find  people  who  have  got  no  children  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  some  for  a  number  <$f  years.  In  those  families  the  children  are  kept' 
isolated  and  prevented  from  falling  into  bad  habits.  As  this  country  is  now,  we  hava 
not  got  many  families  without  children,  so  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  practicable. 
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Q.  With  regard  to  little  boys,  could  you  ia  a  general  way  account  for  their  becom- 
ing criminals.  Was  it  their  own  fault  or  the  result  of  their  parents'  neglect  1  A.  In 
«ome  oases  it  was  through  the  vicious  tendency  of  the  children  theoDelves.  In  a  good 
many  caises  they  were  children  of  widow  women  who  had  lost  control  of  them. 

Q.  Who  were  obliged  to  go  out  working  ]  A.  Yes  ;  in  some  cases  the  fathers  work 
And  the  mothers  go  out  washing  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  run  about  and  drift 
into  crime. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  gsbols  more 
•directly  under  the  control  of  the  government  than  of  the  county  council.  Do  you  think 
Ihat  would  effect  any  good  t  A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  see  any  good  that 
would  result  from  it.  I  have  no  difficulty  with  the  gaol  authorities  as  it  is.  Everything 
^es  agreeably  as  between  the  county  council  and  'the  gaol. 

Q.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  performance  of  your  duty  ?  A.  No,  sir,  not 
in  the  least.     Anything  that  I  require  and  ask  for  is  always  granted. 


I,  John  Oodlson,  gaoler,  Welland,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  your  present  position  1     A.  In  February,  1884. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  association  of  prisoners.  A.  It  certainly  is  not 
beneficial  to  the  community,  though  it  mi«ht  be  worse  than  it  is.  Common  sense 
would  teach  me  that  the  effect  of  allowing  prisoners  to  associate  together  is  bid. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  in  the  classification  of  prisoners  in  your  gaol  if 
you  had  attached  to  the  gaol  a  work  house  where  vagrants  and  tramps  could  be 
committed  t  A.  It  would  have  a  beneficial  effect.  I  believe  these  men  should  be  made 
^o  work  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  being  kept  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  work  in  gaol  1  A.  No,  not  as  a  rule, 
but  we  have  trouble  in  finding  them  work  to  do.  We  have  only  wood  cutting,  shovel- 
ling snow,  and  keeping  the  pUce  clean. 

Q.  Not  breaking  stone  1  A.  Occasionally  we  have,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
winters  that  we  have  broken  any  stone  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  the  broken  stone  disposed  of  t 
A.  Well,  the  officials  of  the  county  think  it  is  rather  against  the  paid  labor  outside  to 
set  the  men  to  that  kind  of  work.  We  sometimes  send  men  out  sweeping  the  snow  and 
doing  work  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Assuming  that  a  greater  number  of  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Central  prison 
that  you  got  rid  of  tramps  and  vagrants  by  a  proper  poor  house  and  work  house  system, 
and  that  your  lunatics  were  removed  promptly — the  mild  cases  sent  to  the  poor  house 
and  the  others  removed  to  the  asylum — do  you  think  that  you  could  then  have  a  proper 
system  of  classification  in  the  gaol )     A.  I  think  we  could. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  cellular  system  J  A.  Tes,  I  have 
heard  something  about  it 

Q.  Oonid  you,  by  the  removals  I  have  spoken  of,  adopt  the  cellular  system  in  your 
^aolt  A.  Not  in  its  present  shape,  the  structural  condition  of  the  gaol  would  not 
admit  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  What  effect  would  solitary  confinement — complete  isolation  from  the  other 
inmates  of  the  gaol — have  upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner }  A.  I  think  it  would  have 
an  injarioas  effect 
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Q.  Physically  or  mentally  ?    A.  Well,  mentally  more  particularly. 

Dr.    BOSEBRCGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  moral  eSect  upon  them  %  Do  you  think  it- 
would  prove  a  deterrent  on  crime  1    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  frighten  them  into  being  better  nen !  A.  Well,  I  do' 
not  know  that  it  would  frighten  them  so  much. 

Q.  Would  it  improve  theii*  temperament  1  A.  I  think  it  would.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  badness  communicated  from  one  to  another  in  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

The  Cbaibhak. 

Q.  If  prisoners  were  kept  hard  at  work  during  incarceration  would  that  improve- 
matters  Y  A.  It  would  to  a  certain  extent.  When  they  have  nothing  to  do  they  are- 
generally  studying  some  mischief. 

Q.  How  are  your  prisoners  employed }  A.  Well,  we  have  no  regular  work  at  all 
for  the  prisoners  except  the  ordinary  routine  duties  of  the  prison. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  would  you  recommend !  A.  Breaking  stones,  I  think,  i» 
Tciy  good  labor. 

Q.  Would  that  interfere  with  outside  labor  to  any  great  extent  t  A.  No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  to  any  great  extent,  perhaps  less  than  anything  else  ^hat  we  could  employ 
them  at. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  the  best  place  for  habitual  drunkards,  or  could  you  sug- 
gest any  other  mode  of  treatment  ?  A.  I  ihink  I  could  speak  for  one  or  two  I  can  call 
to  mind  just  now  that  were  sent  to  the  Centra]  Prison  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  I  have  not  seen  them  under  the  influence  of  liquor  since  they  served  their  sentence, 
I  think  the  treatment  of  the  Central  Prison  would  be  beneficial  to  that  class  of  people. 

Q.  Would  yon  recommend  for  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  committed  three  or 
more  times  to  gaol  a  long  period  of  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison  t  A.  Yes,  I  think 
it  would  be  beneficial  for  them. 

Q.  What  religious  instruction  hnve  yon  in  the  gaol,  and  have  you  a  library  ?  A. 
We  have  instruction  occasionally  from  ministers  who  come  there,  and  it  has  a  good  efiect. 
Sometimes  we  have  none  for  three  or  four  months  at  a  time.     We  have  no  library. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  prisoners  would  like  work  if  you  had  it  for  them  to  do,  or 
would  they  prefer  idleness  ?  A.  There  arc  a  few  that  don't  want  work  and  would  not 
work  if  they  could  help  it,  but  the  majority  are  anxious  to  work. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  prisoners  men  who  could  under  ordinary  circumstances  eatm 
their  living  if  they  were  sober  and  industrious.  A.  Many  of  them  I  know  could,  but  a 
great  many  of  them  are  strangers  to  me. 

The  Ohaibuan. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime !  A.  In  our  county  I  think 
the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  the  liquor  traffic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  county  council  liberal  in  dealing  with  your  requirements  from 
year  to  year  and  with  your  requisitions  for  improvements  1  A.  Reasonably  so.  I  have 
never  had  any  cause  to  complain. 

Q.  Has  your  gaol  been  built  long  t    A.  It  was  built  33  yean  ago, 
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Q.  You  don't  think  that  there  would  be  any  8{>ecial  advantage  in  your  case  if  the 
control  of  the  gaol  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  and  placed  entirely  under 
the  Oovemment  t  A.  It  might  be  beneficial  in  some  respects.  If  the  gaols  were  all 
under  the  Government  we  would  get  a  uniformity  in  certain  matters  that  we  don't  get 
now,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Q.  The  feeling  is  pretty  general  that  the  county  council  are  not  disposed  to  spend 
money  to  secure  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  county 
you  could  induce  them  to  do  much  more  i»that  direction?  A.  No,  a  great  deal  might 
be  done  in  that  direction  iu  connection  with  the  gaol,  but  I  fancy  that  our  council  would 
not  like  to  undertake  anything  further. 


John  Hamilton,  gaoler,  St.  Catharines,  called  and  sworn  : — 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  of  St.  Catharines  gaol  ?    A.  In  April,  1816. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instances  in  which  a  man  was  reclaimed  by  being  com- 
mitted to  your  gaol !     A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  1     A.  We  have  no  library. 

Q.  Any  religions  instruction  t  A.  Tes,  there  are  young  men  from  the  college,  and' 
if  they  don't  come  the  old  generally  come,  and  we  have  generally  somebof^y.  There  it 
no  regular  minister. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  gaols  being  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  1  A.  Well,  to  tell  the  truth  I  never  considered 
anything  about  it  I  have  never  discussed  it  in  any  way.  I  have  always  got  all  X 
wanted  from  the  sheriff  and  never  bothered  my  head  about  it. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  trouble  you  at  all  1    A.  It  doesn't  concern  me  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  tnmkeys  hare  you  t    A.  Only  one,  and  little  enough. 

Q.  A  good  70ung  fellow  1    A.  He  is  a  good  man  but  not  yonng. 

Q.  Hu«7  old  is  hel    A.  I  suppose  he  is  65. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  one  question  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation upon.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  Lincoln  Y  A.  That  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  not  thought  of  it  t  A.  No,  I  am  not  posted  enough  to  answer  that 
qnestion  thoroughly.  There  is  nothing  like  so  much  drunkenness  as  there  was  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

Thomas  £.  Dawson,  Sheriff,  St.  Catharines,  called  and  sworn : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  beard  Mr.  Sheriff,  the  evidence  of  your  gaoler  in  regard  to  the  want 
of  classification  in  Lincoln  gaol ;  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  source  of  crime  in  the  community  f 
A.  No ;  they  are  a  good  class  of  prisoners  in  our  gaol.  If  there  were  a  number  of  lada 
committed  I  should  say  they  should  be  classified  and  kept  separate  from  the  others.  I 
think  that  they  might  be  separated  more  oarefull;  than  they  are  now,  but  it  would  be 
more  injurious  to  keep  them  isolated  and  not  allow  them  to  mix  with  anybody.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  association  is  demoralising,  but  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer. 
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Q.  Do  you  Dot  think  that  the  influence  of  a  bad  prisoner  upon  a  better  one  would 
be  corrupting  t  A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a  certain  way  of  dealing 
with  those  cases.     In  some  instances  there  is  no  bad  influence  at  all. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  has  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  had  the  effect  ot 
les^ning  the  evils  of  improper  classification.  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  has ;  I  think  it  has 
acted  as  a  deterrent  against  crime.  I  have  found  in  my  experience  only  one  or  two 
come  back  again  to  us  from  the  Central  Prison. 

Hon  Mr.  Deurt.  • 

Q.  Is  that  owing  to  the  rigid  discipline  do  you  think  1  A.  Yes,  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity of  idling  there  ;  they  have  to  accustom  themselves  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  what  advanced  thinkers  in  peno- 
logy call  a  perfect  system  of  classification  in  your  gaol  t  A.  Well,  I  don't  agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  we  should  have  the  cellular  system,  that  is,  entire  enforced  separa- 
tion one  from  another ;  I  think  that  would  be  demoralising  and  injurious  morally.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  in  the  slightest  degree  improve  those  who  were  coniined.  Those 
committed  for  burglary,  rape  and  serious  crimes  of  that  character  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  rest  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  cellular  confinement  even  in 
those  cases,  but  I  think  they  should  be  removed  from  the  other  prisoners  as  much  as 
possible,  that  is  from  those  convicted  for  larceny  and  the  like. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  waiting  trial  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
prisoners?  A.  I  think  in  serious  cases  they  should.  I  know  many  instances  of  persons 
committed  for  larceny  who  had  got  into  trouble  through  intoxication  rather  than  through 
a  desire  to  steal. 

Q.  From  what  I  gather,  you  think  you  may  associate  those  waiting  trial  with  those 
sentenced  without  any  injurious  efiects  resulting  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  those  awaiting  trial  who  have  been  committed  three  times,  do  you  think 
that  the  classification  in  regard  to  prisoners  of  that  kind,  having  regard  to  the  serious- 
ness of  their  crime,  would  effect  any  good }  A.  No,  because  often  those  three  or  four 
times  committed  are  committed  for  short  periods  for  simple  drunkenness. 

Q.  Then  in  your  gaol  could  you  have  a  perfect  classification  made  f  A.  1  think  it 
is  possible. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  if  you  had  thirteen  prisoners,  seeing  that  the  highest  number 
you  had  was  thirteen  1  A.  Yes,  we  could  with  thirteen,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could 
with  a  higher  number. 

Q.  Your  gaoler  has  told  us  that  there  is  a  poor  house  at  St.  Catharines.  la  it  your 
belief  that  it  benefits  your  gaol  in  point  of  discipline  and  classification  1  A.  I  think  not, 
for  this  retwon  ;  the  poor  house  is  solely  under  the  control  of  the  county.  The  only 
ones  admitted  to  it  are  those  indigent  people  in  the  county  whom  the  different  townships 
put  there.     There  is  no  one  admitted  there  except  thobO  coming  from  the  townships. 

Q.  Were  there  any  vagrants,  people  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  people  who  have 
been  for  years  a  burden  on  the  county,  admitted  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  a  large  proportion  of  those  committed  to  the  gaol  if  you  had 
no  poor  house  1  A.  No,  because  so  much  would  be  allowed  to  families  in  the  county  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  and  that  would  be  a  cheaper  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

Q.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  poor  house  had  you  not  any  larger  number  of 
vagrants  in  your  gaol  1  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  would  have  more  outsiders, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  lessens  the  number  of  inmates.  It  is  only  those  committed 
for  minor  offences  that  we  have.     The  county  will  not  allow  any  one  from  the  dtj  to  go 
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into  the  poor  house,  although  the  public  of  St.  Catharines  is  willing  to  pay  a  certain 
(UDonnt,  whatever  may  be  necessary,  for  the  privilege.  In  my  opinion  the  Giivemment 
might  have  supervision  over  the  poor  house  and  I  trust  that  it  will  have. 

Q.  I  notice  that  32  prisoners  were  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
■oonduct  to  the  gaol,  Do  you  think  that  gaol  treatment  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  that 
'OJass  of  prisoners  1  A.  Not  upon  the  majority.  I  think  they  are  chronic  drunkards, 
most  of  them.  Sometimes  eight  or  nine  of  them  are  habitual  or  confirmed  drunkards. 
They  are  invariably  indolent,  they  are  not  supporters  of  families,  and  in  most  cases  they 
are  a  charge  upon  their  families. 

Q.  Wliat  are  your  views  in  respect  to  industrial  schools.  Have  you  noticed  the 
working  of  these  institutions,  and  have  you  formed  any  opinion  regarding  them  during 
the  time  you  have  been  sheriff  1  A.  I  think  that  they  are  very  essential  things,  I  know 
there  is  one  at  Mi  mice.  I  know  one  boy  who  was  sent  by  our  police  magistrate  down 
to  Mimico  and  his  parents  paid  for  him. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  vicious  disposition  of  that  boy  1  A.  There  has 
been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  He  has  been  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  at 
night.  One  of  the  recruiting  (grounds  for  criminals  is  this  roaming  in  the  streets  ;  there 
it  is  that  they  drift  into  habits  of  smoking  and  drinking  and  then  they  pilfer.  I  think 
that  the  local  authorities  or  policemen  should  have  power  to  remedy  that.  These  are 
sources  to  my  mind  for  recruiting  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  a  proper  place  for  young  boys )  A.  I  do  not  approve  of 
boys  being  committed  to  gaol  for  first  offences.  I  know  of  other  boys  than  the  one  I 
have  named  being  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  foi  sentence  and  they  were 
liberated  after  a  reprimand.  I  think  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  a  boy  of  tender  years 
should  be  sent  to  gaol.  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  Government  taking  over  the  control  of  the  gaols  t  A.  I 
have  not  thought  of  the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect  as  regards  administration  and  discipline  t 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  doubtful  thing  to  do  until 
public  opinion  is  ripe  for  that  change.  I  do  not  see  any  good  that  would  arise  from  the 
Government  taking  over  the  control  of  the  gaols  ;  of  course  the  advantage  of  uniformity 
would  be  secured  and  the  cry  just  now  is  for  centralization. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  t  A  The  use  of  intoxicants, 
that  is  the  excessive  use. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  comes  next  to  intemperance  t  A.  Well,  we  have  a  great 
many  here  for  larceny.  Larcenies  are  in  many  cases  attributable  to  drunkenness. 
Nearly  all  these  cases  arise  from  drunkenness. 

Q.  Do  many  of  these  prisoners  who  are  committed  as  drunkards  drift  into  other 
crimes  subsequently  t  A.  No,  I  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case.  I  find  that  those  who 
are  guilty  of  larceny  often  commit  the  offence  while  in  a  drunken  state.  They  pass  some- 
body's place  of  business  while  under  the  infiuenee  of  drink,  take  something,  and  then  get 
arrested. 
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James  Shith,  SheriflT  of  the  County  of  Welland,  called  and  sworn : — 

The  Chaibhah. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  Mr.  Smith  Y    A.  Since  January  1889. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  yon  think  that  unproper  classification  is  a  canse  of 
increasing  crime  1  A.  Well,  it  certainly  would  be  a  disadvantage.  It  certainly  would 
not  decrease  it.     I  think  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Would  that  be  more  the  case  with  youths  than  with  adults  t  A.  I  think  that 
these  would  be  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  gaol  influence. 

<^  Do  you  make  frequent  visits  to  the  gaol  t    A.  Yes,  veiy  frequent. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  consult  the  gaoler  about  matters  appertaining  to  prison  affairs  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  has  the  Central  Prison  had  a  good  effect  on  the  discipline  and 
classification  of  the  gaol  t  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  has.  It  has  lessened  the  number  of 
prisoners  and  the  fewer  prisoners  we  have  in  i^aol  the  better  we  can  classify  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  better  classification  of  prisoners  ia 
Welland  gaol  than  there  is  at  present  1  A.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  that  with  the 
number  of  prisoners  that  we  have  at  present  we  could  not  make  an  improvement  in  the 
classification,  considering  the  accommodation  that  we  hare. 

Q.  If  vagrants  and  tramps  were  removed  to  soTne  establishment  specially  fitted  for 
them,  could  you  improve  your  classification  1  A.  Oh,  certainly  ;  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  winter  season  are  tramps.] 

'  Q.  Of  the  132  prisoners  committed  last  year  I  see  that  there  were  72  vagrants.  Do 
these  chiefly  belong  to  your  own  county  or  are  they  outsiders  1  A.  A  great  many  have 
come  from  other  counties.  A  great  many  from  over  the  border,  from  Buffalo,  tramps 
looking  for  work. 

Q.  Gan  you  recommend  any  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  that  class  of  prisoners  t 
A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  answer  that  question.  I  think  hard  work  has  a  good  effect. 
Give  them  all  the  hard  work  you  can.     We  always  keep  them  at  work  when  we  can. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  employment  that  could  be  provided  for  these  people.  A.  The 
only  employment  that  I  know  would  be  breaking  stones  in  the  gaol  yard,  and  I  don't 
know  what  use  could  be  made  of  that.  If  the  county  would  take  the  subject  up  of  em- 
ploying prisoners  breaking  stone,  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  working  OQ  the  streets  1  A.  I  do  not  think  the  county 
would  take  that  up  because  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  unpopular.  Anything  that  leads  to 
expense  would  be  unpopular  with  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  moral  effect  upon  these  men  whether  they  are  willing 
to  work  or  not  is  good  ;  and  that  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  if  it  were  known  that 
men  sent  to  the  gaol  would  be  compelled  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  1  A.  Yes,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  are  those  86  prisoners  who  are  entered  as  tramps  criminals  ? 
A.  No,  not  as  a  general  rule.  We  have  not  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  criminala 
Sometimes  we  find  that  they  have  been  encouraged  to  go  oat  of  other  counties  which 
were  thus  relieved  of  a  charge  upon  them. 

Q.  Under  whose  authority  would  these  men  be  arrested  t  A.  They  would  be  arrested, 
taken  before  the  police  magistrate,  charged  with  vagrancy  because  they  have  no  means 
of  support.  Sometimes  to  get  arrested  they  will  go  and  commit  some  petty  act  of  laroaay 
■0  that  a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  their  arrest,  and  that  they  may  be  committed. 
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Q.  Supposing  they  were  not  not  pat  in  p;aol,  what  vonld  happen  Y  A.  Well  I  do 
not  know  what  would  happen.  If  a  a  poor  house  were  there  thej  would  be  obliged  to 
take  them  in. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  the  place  for  them  ?  A.  I  do.  I  know  that  there  are- 
cases  of  men  who  find  it  much  easier  to  get  into  gaol  than  into  the  poor  house. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  if  a  tramp  were  made  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood  for  his  maintenance 
for  a  day  and  night  that  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  him,  or  would  he  simply 
wander  into  another  county  where  no  wood  has  to  be  cut  1  A.  I  can  hardly  say  ; 
some  might  but  there  are  others  who  would  not  object  to  work, 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  you  find  most  tramps  in  the  wintor  or  summer  i  A.  We  have  most  ia  th» 
wintor.  They  find  employment  in  summer,  but  they  make  up  their  minds  simply  to  loaf 
in  gaol  in  the  winter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  would  not  be  there  if  there  were 
plenty  of  work  to  do.     I  think  a  considerable  number  come  from  the  State  of  New  Tork^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Deurt. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  of  your  magistrates.  Do  they  commit  men  simply  for  being- 
drankt  A.  They  are  generally  committed  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  but  sometimes 
they  are  committed  to  gaol  when  they  have  not  been  very  disorderly. 

Q.  Are  most  of  these  vagrants  as  well  as  drunkards  t  A.  Well  most  of  them  are, 
but  I  can  hardly  say  what  proportion. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  combined  action  of  say  the  Oounties  of  Welland 
and  Lincoln  and  the  peninsula  geaerally  ia  order  to  get  rid  of  tbese  tramps  and  vagrants. 
Could  th»y  not  be  choked  out  in  some  way  or  other?  A.  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter ;  they  would  not  go  out,  and  we  would  be  obliged  to  charge  them  with  being  drunk, 
and  disorderly,  and  thus  they  are  bound  to  get  there  anyway.  They  would  steal  something 
or  commit  some  crime. 

Q.  Would  these  tramps  be  willing  to  work  for  their  food  1  A.  Some  of  them  would, 
but  there  are  others  who  would  not  work  if  they  could  help  it. 

The  Obairm  AN. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  t    A.  I  think  it  is  vagrancy. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  vagrancy  then  ?  A  It  is  destitution  I  think,  and 
sometimes  intemperance  leads  to  destitution. 

Q.  Does  destitution  lead  to  drunkenness  1  A.  It  might  do  so,  but  I  would  say  more 
eenertdly  that  intemperance  leads  to  destitution  than  destitution  to  intemperance. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Qovernmeat  taking  over  the  gaols  of  the  province. 
Do  you  think  much  good  would  be  accomplished  by  that  means  1  A.  1  think  it  might  help 
as  in  some  ways.     If  you  oould  bring  the  public  mind  to  look  at  it  in  a  proper  way. 

Dr.  BOSBBRDGH. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  strictly  enforced  school  law  for  boys  and  girls  under  10 
years  of  age  would  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  help.  I 
think  education  and  temperance  two  of  the  principal  preventives  of  crime. 

Q.  Supposing  we  had  a  strict  prohibitory  law,  would  it  lessen  the  number  of  vagrants  t 
A.  I  think  for  confirmed  drunkards  there  is  no  salvation.  The  only  way  of  dealing  wiik, 
(hem  ia  to  put  them  where  they  can't  get  anything  to  drink. 
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Jamks  Ootillb  recalled. 

Mr.  JoBY. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  401  vag^ranta  in  your  f(aol  last  year.  What  do  yon  think  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  vagrancy  in  their  cases.  Were  they  confirmed  vagrants  or 
men  who  could  not  procure  employment)  A.  There  were  a  great  many  confirmed 
veigrants.  In  the  summer  season  they  beg  or  lie  ont  at  nights,  and  then  there  are  some 
who  are  drunkards.  We  don't  perhaps  prove  drunkenness  against  them.  They  may  be 
noisy  and  we  see  them  loitering  around ;  we  arrest  them  and  charge  them  as  vagrants. 
In  summer  as  I  say  they  sleep  out,  and  in  winter  when  it  is  too  cold  they  contrive  to  be 
ai  rested  under  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

Q.  You  have  more  vagrants  in  the  winter  than  in  the  snmmerY    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  vagrancy  generally  on  the  increase  or  decrease  t  A.  Well,  we  had 
less  last  year  than  formerly.  I  think  the  chief  reason  that  keeps  them  away  is  the  larg^ 
pile  of  stone  that  we  have  to  break.  My  idea  is  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  are 
professional  tramps. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  remedy  for  vagrancy  and  tramping? 
■A.  Give  them  longer  sentences  and  plenty  of  hard  work.  I  would  sentence  them  to  some 
hard  labor  prison.  Since  I  gave  my  evidence  I  have  examined  my  books  and  I  find  that 
for  this  year  ;  that  is  from  the  first  of  October  there  are  717  entries  as  commitments 
which  represent  409  individuala 

Dr.  BOSEBBUGH. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  that  come  to  you  have  fallen  into  crime  from 
drink  1    A.  I  think  over  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  children  under  16,  how  many  do  you  suppose  are  brought  there  directly  or 
indirectly  from  drink  1  A.  I  should  say  fully  one-half  of  these  children  that  go  through 
the  gaol  are  brought  there  indirectly  through  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  will  be  remedied  in  time  by  a  prohibitory  law  1  A.  I 
think  that  a  prohibitory  law  would  cure  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  stricter  school  law  would  have  any  effect  in  reducing  the  number 
of  criminals  Y     A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  truants  from  school  in  gaol  i  A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Most  of  these  boys  that  come  iu  admit  that  they  have  been  away  playing  a  bit  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  '*^ 


Dr.  BosBBBnoH,  Surgeon  of  Hamilton  gaol,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  opcupied  the  position  of  surgeon  of  the  Hamilton  gaol  t  A 
About  29  years. 

Q.  From  your  observation  during  that  time,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
valence of  crime  and  vice  is  largely  due  to  the  defective  classification  and  oormpt- 
ing  influences  of  common  gaols  1  A.  Well,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that 
question.  The  class  that  we  have  as  a  rale  are  such  a  hardened  bad  set  to  begin  with 
that  it  is  ratiier  difficult  to  say  how  £gir  these  influences  may  have  affected  them.  I  think 
that  we  have  young  people  going  through  the  gaol  who  seem  to  be  influenced  hy  tWr 
associations,  but  they  have  nearly  all  some  bad  qualities  when  they  go  there.  I  think 
most  of  the  young  men  have  been  leading  bad  lives  about  the  town  biafore  they  have  been 
caught  aud  committed  to  prison.  I  tihnk  that  a  proper  classification  ought  to  aooomplish 
good,  bat  whether  it  will  do  so  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
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Q.  Tf  yon  bad  six  boys  under  16  in  one  corridor,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  gaol 
frequently  and  others  for  the  first  time,  do  you  not  think  that  evil  effects  would  result 
from  sach  association  t  A.  Yes,  I  think  if  there  were  one  or  two  innocent  boys  confined 
with  three  or  four  bad  boys,  that  would  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  boys  who 
had  not  yet  become  hardened. 

Q.  Should  there  not  therefore  be  a  sub-classification  or  an  entire  separation  of  such 
boyst  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  There  are  so  many  constitution- 
ally bad.  I  think  that  many  of  the  orphans  brought  out  from  England  are 
constitutionally  sinful  and  physically  diseased,  and  I  think  that  system  of  bringing 
them  out  should  be  checked.  Our  country  is  getting  full  of  diseased  children,  who 
when  they  become  married  will  procreate  diseased  children  t  I  think  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  two-thirds  of  the  boys  are  constitutionally  diseased,  constitutionally  sin- 
ful and  bad  ;  that  is,  those  who  come  from  the  Old  Country. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  heredity  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  crime  1  A.  I  do,  I 
am  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  Would  the  association  of  these  diseased  children,  both  physically  and  morally, 
with  other  boys  in  our  community  have  a  bad  effect  t  A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think 
those  boys  coming  from  the  Old  Country  and  mixing  with  farmers'  boys  here  has  a  bad 
cfTect 

Q.  The  disease  that  you  have  reference  to  is,  I  presume,  venereal  t  A.  Yes. 
Syphilitic  disease  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  And  will  be  transmitted  again  ?  A.  Yes,  besides  they  are  not  physically  strong 
boys  or  able  to  do  a  hard  day's  work.     That  is  my  observation  and  firm  belief. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  youths  of  16  or  over  from  the  Old  Country  who  came 
under  your  observation  are  of  the  class  that  you  speak  of  1  A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question.     I  think,  however,  a  large  proportion.     At  least  two-thirds. 

Q,  Well,  then,  your  remedy  for  that  would  be,  as  I  understand,  ri(;id  exclusion  T 
A.  Yes,  let  there  be  some  supervision  and  some  rigid  examination  before  they  are  brought 
over  in  the  ships.  Only  boys  believed  to  be  healthy  should  be  allowed  to  come.  Children 
of  diseased  parents  imported  into  this  country  have  a  hereditary  taint  and  are  likely  to 
produce  criminality. 

Q.  And  their  progeny  would  do  the  same  1  A.  Yes,  their  offspring  would  be  the 
same. 

The  Cha^iruan. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  and  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  from  the  gaol  has  improved  gaol  affairs  ?  A.  No,  not  materially.  There  are 
not  enough  taken  away.  There  are  only  a  few  taken  and  our  average  is  only  thirty  males 
removed  from  here  in  the  year.  They  drift  back  to  the  common  gaol  and  are  sentenced 
to  the  Central  Prison  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  lengthening  of  the  sentences  of  such  prisoners  would  have 
a  good  effect  t    A.  1  should  think  it  would  but  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Take  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  of  which  you  had  a  large  number  last 
year,  what  effect  would  it  have  if  they  were  removed  from  temptation  and  drink  for  twa 
years  instead  of  from  30  to  90  days  1  A.  Well,  I  think  if  you  take  the  younger  class  of 
drunkards  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  reform  of  an  old 
drunkard  though.  You  may  take  him  and  keep  him  away  from  drink  for  years  but  he 
invariably  falls  back  again  to  his  old  habits,  not  really  cured  or  changed.  I  have  known 
■ome  become  temperance  men,  reclaimed  drunkards,  but  they  used  to  fall  into  their  old 
habits  sooner  or  later. 
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Q.  What  would  you  suggest  for  this  class  t  A.  Hard  work  for  the  old  class,  and  I 
think  for  the  younger  classes  there  would  be  some  hope  of  reform  if  they  had  three  years 
— ^I  don't  think  that  less  than  three  years  would  be  of  much  use — ^in  an  institution  with 
a  view  to  reforming  them.  I  do  not  think  that  a  sentence  of  two  years  would  be 
sufficient. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Prison  would  be  a  good  place  for  these  younger 
drunkards,  or  would  you  prefer  an  inebriate  asylum  t  A.  1  am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
as  regards  those  who  could  not  pay  for  their  maintenance  in  an  inebriate  asylum,  a  place 
where  they  would  have  plenty  of  work,  regular  hours  and  steady  employment  would 
be  good,  and  they  would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  reclaimed  than  if  they  were 
allowed  to  lie  about  idle.  I  have  known  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  in  an  inebriate 
asylum  and  have  had  no  work  to  do  who  have  fallen  into  their  old  habits  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  You  have  not  very  much  faith  in  the  treatment  g^ven  at  the  inebriate  asylum  t 
A.  I  may  say  in  justice  to  these  places  that  I  have  not  had  very  much  experience  of 
them.  For  these  habitual  drunkards  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  whiskey 
out  of  them,  then  put  them  to  regular  hours,  regular  work  and  regular  meals ;  that  will 
«ure  them  if  anything  will.  There  is  no  medicine  that  would  prevent  their  going  back 
to  their  old  habits  again. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  doming  now  to  the  vagrants  and  that  class  of  criminals,  are  they  mostly  drunk- 
ards t  A.  Yes,  they  are  mostly  drunkards  and  they  are  always  afraid  of  work.  When 
we  have  got  our  stone  yard  full  of  stones  we  are  not  troubled  with  so  many  of  them,  but 
when  we  have  not  we  usually  find  a  large  number. 

Q.  Then  work  is  your  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  1  A  Yes,  work  and  plenty 
of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  1  A.  That  is  the  trouble.  I  find  that  other  men  not  of  that 
class  don't  wish  to  associate  with  these.  I  used  to  think  they  should  be  turned  out  into 
the  streets.     It  would  be  hard  to  get  good  honest  men  to  work  with  this  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  for  vagrants  and  tramps  long  periods  in  the  Central  Prison 
would  have  a  good  efiect  t    A.  So  long  as  you  keep  them  there. 

Q.  Assuming  that  by  some  means  or  other  vagrants  and  tramps  could  be  disposed 
of,  and  that  the  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  could  be  largely  reduced  by  the  removal 
of  a  r  umber  to  the  Central  Prison  or  some  industrial  place  do  you  think  that  better 
classification  and  discipline  could  be  effected  in  the  gaols  f  A.  I  think  so,  I  think  they 
could.     Some  means  should  be  devised  to  make  them  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  what  is  known  as  the  cellular  system  f  A.  Well, 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  system,  but  I  have  not  considered  it  very  fully  although 
I  have  read  of  it.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  under  the  cellular  system  there  is  a  well- 
devised  scheme  of  employment.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such 
a  system. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  criminality  and  vice  f  A.  I  think  that  with  the 
female  population  in  the  gaols  intemperance  and  prostitution  are  the  chief  causes  of 
crime.     There  is  no  effective  cure  for  prostitution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  great  proportion  of  female  prisoners  that  come  under  your  care 
in  gaol  are  prostitutes  t    A.  The  greatest  number  are. 

Q.  What  effect  has  their  association  with  the  other  classes  of  female  prisoners  1 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  I  hardly  know.  I  think  that  when 
a  woman  is  placed  in  gaol  she  feels  it  and  she  generally  says  she  will  never  sin  again, 
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that  she  will  never  do  wrong  again,  but  as  soon  as  she  gets  out  she  becomes  intoxicated, 
meets  with  temptation,  and  not  having  the  moral  strength  to  resist  temptation  she  falls. 

Q.  Supposing  a  servant  girl  is  arrested  for  larceny  and  put  in  the  same  corridor  with 
the  prostitute,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  being  associated  with  the  prostitute  t  Do  you 
think  she  is  liable  to  come  out  as  bad  as  the  other  I  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am 
not  very  sure  what  the  conversation  would  be,  but  I  rather  think  that  the  conversation 
would  not  be  in  that  direction.  I  think  the  conversation  between  women  in  that  way 
is  not  very  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  need  in  the  Province  for  some  other  institution  than 
the  Penetanguishene  Beformatory  for  boys  who  have  a  tendency  to  crime  either  from 
destitution,  neglect  or  evil  influences  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  we  are  badly  in  need 
of  houses  of  refuge  in  the  country.  We  frequently  see  in  the  gaol  poor  people  who 
have  no  means  of  support,  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  who  are  not 
proper  subjects  for  an  asylum.  We  have  again  and  again  people  in  the  gaol  who  should 
be  in  the  poor  house  where  they  could  be  taken  care  of  by  qualified  persons  and  put 
under  some  mild  restraint  I  have  held  this  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  we  ought  to 
have  houses  of  refuge  in  the  counties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolik.  , 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  the  State  would  be  justified  in  taking  children  from 
parents  who  neglect  them  and  allow  them  to  fall  into  criminal  habits.  At  the  present 
time  you  know  that  a  boy  is  not  sent  to  Penetanguishene  unless  he  has  done 
something  that  makes  him  amenable  to  the  law  1  A.  Wall,  a  woman  complained  to  me 
last  week  that  she  could  not  do  anything  with  her  boy.  He  would  not  work  and  there 
was  no  getting  a  situation  for  him,  and  what  was  the  woman  to  do  ?  T  considered  and 
I  said  you  ought  to  get  the  boy  to  learn  a  trade,  and  after  a  while  she  said  she  thought 
it  was  no  good  his  learning  a  trade.  I  had  in  view  Penetanguishene  institution,  and  I 
hinted  this,  but  she  said  he  hadn't  done  anything  that  would  bring  him  before  the 
court.  That  boy  is  falling  into  bad  habits,  and  there  is  no  is  no  way  of  getting  hold 
of  him  but  by  sending  him  to  some  institution  such  as  yon  speak  of,  an  industrial 
achooL  If  there  could  be  some  institution  devised  especially  for  taking  hold  of  boys  who 
-are  not  yet  very  bad,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  It  would  be  something  like  the  industrial  school  system  f  A.  Yes,  a  place  where 
such  boys  could  learn  a  trade. 

Q.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  parent  herself  desired  that  the  State  should  take  cace 
of  her  boy,  but  thwe  are  cases  in  which  the  parents  neglect  their  duty  and  even  encour- 
age their  children  in  criminal  courses.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  cases  the  State  should 
interfere  and  deprive  the  parents  of  the  control  of  their  children  ?  A.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  it 

Q.  Gould  you  give  some  idea  of  a  state  of  things  that  would  justify  such  interference  % 
A.  I  think  that  where  a  boy  will  not  work,  where  the  neighbors  say  the  boy  will  not 
work  and  that  he  is  going  to  the  bad,  that  he  is  associating  with  bad  boys,  «ill  not 
attend  school,  will  not  remain  in  a  situation  when  he  gets  one,  I  think  in  that  case  that 
if  there  were  some  means  devised  whereby  the  boy  could  be  taken  hold  of  by  some 
authority  and  sent  away  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

The  Chaibmait. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  it  is  a  proper  plan  to  mass  youths  together,  whether  in  a  lefor- 
matory  or  an  industrial  school,  whera  all  kinds  of  characters  could  associate  1  A.  No, 
I  don't     I  think  there  should  be  some  method  of  selection. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  an  industrial  school  could  be  established  whereby  the  family 
celation  would  be  better  maintained,  where  a  few  boys  could  be  put  under  the  control  of 
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a  hottaehold  in  the  oountry  with  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  subject  to  some  kind  of  saper- 
vision  by  the  authoritiea  t  A.  I  think  there  are  bojs  who  wish  to  become  fiurmers  and 
boys  who  wish  to  become  mechanics  that  might  be  put  out  in  this  way. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  t  A.  The  chief  cause — 
preeminently  the  chief  cause— is  intemperance.  Idleness  and  poverty  are  perhi^  the 
outcome  of  intemperance. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  lack  of  employment  is  a  cause  of  crime  f  A.  I  mentioned 
idleness  as  being  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  But  there  is  idleness  over  which  the  individual  has  no  control ;  that  is,  when  he 
.is  unable  to  find  work  1     A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  boys  from  falling 
into  crime  1  A.  I  think  boys  ought  to  be  kept  at  home  in  the  evenings.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  congregate  at  the  street  corners  at  night  they  hear  a  great  deal  of  bad  conver- 
sation and  they  learn  a  great  many  bad  ways. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  already  told  us  that  heredity  and  bAd  evironment  together  are  great 
causes  of  crime.  Do  yon  think  that  crime  is  due  in  a  marked  degree  to  hereditary  oanses  t 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  an  honest  and  truthful  man  marries  a  woman  whose  family 
history  is  one  of  untruthfulness,  thieving,  etc.,  the  children  born  under  such  circum- 
stances will  turn  out  to  be  thieves  and  liars,  and  as  a  general  rule  while  there  may  be- 
one  or  two  like  the  father  they  are  congenitally  bom  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  child  were  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  mother 
at  an  early  age  it  would  still  be  inclined  that  way  t  A.  T  think  that  if  the  mother  died 
when  the  child  was  an  infant  it  would  grow  up  a  liar  and  a  thief. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  very  much  to  the  bad  example  in  both  cases  ?  Supposing  the  father 
is  not  very  truthful  and  the  woman  an  excellent  woman,  do  you  think  that  she  might 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  children  in  teaching  them  and  training  them  to  the  same 
habits  as  herself  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Dr.  RoBBBRuaH. 

Q.  In  regard  to  cellular  confinement,  it  has  been  carried  out  for  years  in  Great 
Britain  and  all  criminals  sentenced  to  penitentiaries  are  sent  in  the  first  place  to  nine 
months'  solitary  confinement.  In  Belgium  they  are  incarcerated  in  this  way  for  the  entire- 
period  of  their  sentence.  Some  experts  claim  that  this  causes  insanity,  and  when  the 
continued  separation  from  their  fellows  ensues  it  injures  them  mentally.  Do  you  believe- 
that  too  much  confinement  in  gaol  on  the  separate  cellular  system  of  treatment  would 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  person's  mind  t    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  few  months'  confinement  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  in  that  way  1     A.  No.     But  I  do  not  know  what  several  years  might  do. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  require  to  have  the  proper  structural  requisites  for  airing  and 
lighting  and  employment  before  yon  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  cellular 
system?    A.  Yes. 
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lOth  July,  1890. 
W.  C.  Barrbs,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairhak. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Hamilton,  Mr.  Barnes?    A.  Yes,  16  years. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  an  association  in  the  city  having  the  care  of  prisoners  f 
A.  Yes,  I  am  honorary  secretary  of  it.  It  is  called  the  Rescue  Home  Association. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  how  it  originated.  Four  or  five  years  ago  I  went  to  the 
gaol  as  a  representative  of  the  Young  Men's  Ohristian  Association.  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  work,  and  in  the  men  themselves.  They  sometimes  told  me  their 
history,  and  when  I  asked  them  what  they  would  do  when  they  got  out  o£  prison,  their 
invariable  reply  was  that  they  did  not  know.  "  What  are  you  in  gaol  for  "  I  would  ask. 
"Being  drunk,"  they  would  reply.  "Where  are  you  going  to  now,"  I  would  ask. 
"  Ooing  back  to  my  old  companions  I  suppose,"  would  be  the  reply.  And  if  I  enquired 
what  they  were  going  to  do  for  the  next  meal,  they  would  reply  that  they  did  not  know. 
I  thought  this  was  a  bad  system.  Here  was  a  man  put  in  gaol  for  drinking  or  stealing, 
and  be  has  to  steal  for  the  next  meal  when  he  gets  out  of  gaol  again ;  and  of  those- 
prisoners  that  were  put  in  gaol  nearly  ail  went  back  to  their  old  associations.  I  deter> 
mined  that  we  should,  with  God's  help,  get  up  a  Rescue  Home.  The  Y.M.C.A.  could 
not  get  it  up.  Gentlemen  of  position  in  the  city  interested  themselves  in  the  matter. 
The  city  gave  us  $300,  the  county  $100,  and  the  dtizens  $150,  to  see  if  we  could 
not  support  a  Rescue  Home.  It  was  established  at  63  Macnab  street  South.  I  will 
read  you  this  leaflet  to  show  what  we  have  done : — "  The  Rescue  Home  has  been  opened, 
and  aiding  men  who  wish  to  reform,  since  May,  1888.  During  that  time  111  ex- 
prisoners  have  been  cared  for  and  helped  in  various  ways,  and  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
only  19  of  them  have  been  re-committed  to  gaol.  Some  of  the  men  are  working  in  and 
about  the  city  and  leading  upright  lives.  The  majority  have  gone  to  other  places,  to 
that  our  association  has  been  successful  in  doing  the  work  it  was  intended  to  do." 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  those  who  have  gone  to  other  places  1  A.  Of  some  we 
have,  but  not  of  a  great  many,  because  once  a  man  has  been  in  gaol  and  has  turned  over 
a  new  leaf  he  does  not  oare  about  correspondence  with  those  who  know  of  his  previous 
career. 

Q.  How  do  you  select  the  prisoners  1  A.  Well,  we  have  a  regular  board  of  directors, 
and  they  decided  that  all  admissions  were  to  be  made  only  by  order  of  the  committee, 
through  the  Secretary,  or  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  gaol. 

Q.  Then  it  was  practically  on  your  own  recommendation  and  that  of  the  Governor 
of  the  gaol.     A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  class  of  prisoners  did  you  select  1  A.  We  decided  that  we  should  make 
no  distinction  in  color,  or  religion,  or  race,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  We  said  to  the 
young  men,  "  Come  into  the  Home,"  take  your  meals,  and  stay  there  while  you  look  for 
work.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  There  was  no  dis- 
crimination in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  these  men  pay  anything  for  their  support  while  they  were  in  the  home  t 
A  Yes.  But  we  kept  them  two  or  three  days  in  the  home  to  give  them  a  chance  to  find 
work.  I  say  to  the  men  who  have  found  work,  "  you  can  stay  for  ten  cents  a  meal 
while  yon  care  to  remain  here  and  have  a  bed,"  and  we  board  them  for  the  actual  cost  of 
ten  cents  a  meal.  Sometimes  they  stay  as  long  as  five  or  six  weeks.  We  had  an  ex- 
prisoner  three  months. 

Q.  I  see  from  your  register  that  the  prisoners  you  rescued  had  chiefly  been  com- 
mitted for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy  1  A.  Yes,  but  I  should  take  a  man  in  if  he  were 
a  murderer.     Only  19  were  re-committed  to  the  Hamilton  gaol.     The  others,  after  they 
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went  out,  became  absorbed  in  the  population,  or  went  elsewhere.  If  a  man  says  he  can 
get  work  in  Brantford  or  in  Toronto,  and  he  shows  me  good  reason  for  believing  that  he 
will  get  work  there,  I  boy  him  a  ticket  for  the  place.  He  finds  work,  and  very  often  we 
'don't  hear  from  him  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  Do  you  ask  them  to  keep  np  correspondence  1  A.  Yes,  but  that  request  is  not 
complied  with  in  a  great  many  instances.  The  men  are  extremely  grateful  for  what  is 
done  for  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they  care  to  refer  to  this  period  of  their  lives  when 
they  were  in  gaol.  It  is  better  to  leave  them  to  themselves  than  to  keep  a  watch  over 
them ;  they  would  not  like  it 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  you  have  not  had  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  at  the  home, 
and  that  the  gaoler  does  not  send  them  ;  what  is  the  reason  t  A.  He  has  not  been  in 
sympathy  with  me  in  this  matter,  and  thus  the  men  are  not  sent.  I  reported  the  matter 
to  the  Sheriff,  and  he  sent  down  a  written  order,  but  still  we  have  not  had  the  men  sent. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  power  to  receive  discharged  prisoners,  but  if  they  don't  ask  for  ad- 
mission no  one  can  send /them;  it  must  be  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part,  I  presume  t 
A.  Oh  yes,  certainly,  but  the  gaoler,  I  think,  has  not  assisted  me  as  he  might  have  done. 

Q.  I  see  that  most  of  the  men  sent  to  you  were  committed  as  drunkards.  Do  yon 
think  that  much  good  can  be  accomplished  in  such  a  home  as  yours  for  the  reclamation 
of  drunkards  1  A.  Yes.  I  think  we  could  reclaim  about  one-half  of  them,  but  when  I 
see  these  men  reeling  down  the  streets  I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  inebriate  asylum  to  supplement  oiir  work.  I  started  a  crusade, 
and  discussed  the  question  in  the  press  and  otherwise,  and  got  many  interestedin  the  subject 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  institution  is  a  suitable  place  for  reclaiming  habitnal 
drunkards  f    A.  No.     Not  for  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  inebriate  asylum  for  that  class  t  A  Yes.  I 
think  it  would  do  a  mighty  lot  of  good. 

Q.  Do  these  men  get  work  quickly  after  leaving  the  home  f  A.  Well,  they  vary. 
Some  are  genuine  men,  but  others  are  lazy  and  indolent,  who  don't  care  for  work. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  think  of  these  criminals  and  drunkards  who  have  come 
into  your  home  have  been  reformed.  A.  Well,  I  cannot  follow  them  up,  as  they  leave 
the  city.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  19  who  have  gone  back  to  gaoL  I  think  the  men  are 
all  worthy  of  the  chance  of  redeeming  themselves.  Tbe  difficulty  is,  we  cannot  trace 
these  men  after  they  leave  us.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  the  majority  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  what  we  have  done  for  them. 

Q.  You  see  something  of  a  number  of  them  at  all  events,  and  from  that  what 
would  you  conclude  t     A.  I  should  judge  that  they  were  reclaimed. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  men  often  fall  into  vicious  courses 
after  you  lose  track  of  them,  and  that  your  figures  as  to  the  number  who  go  back  to 
gaol  may  be  misleading  1  A.  All  I  do  is  to  affi^rd  some  an  opportunity  of  doing  better 
who  desire  to  do  so,  instead  of  throwing  them  upon  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  re-admit  to  the  home  1     A.  Yes,  I  re-admit 

Q.  Out  of  the  111  cases  are  there  many  re-admissions)  A.  No  Very 'few.  If  a 
man  went  through  the  home  and  fell  again  I  would  give  him  a  chance.  I  have  given 
some  a  second  chance,  but  I  have  never  had  them  the  third  time,  although  I  would  give 
a  man  another  opportunity. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  sentencing  confirmed  drunkards  for  longer  periods,  say 
two  years,  to  the  Central  Prison,  where  they  would  be  removed  from  drink  and  bad 
associates.  A.  If  you  put  them  in  prison  and  kept  them  away  from  bad  companions  I 
should  say  it  would  do  them  a  lot  of  good,  but  not  so  much  as  an  inebriate  asylum,  where 
they  would  undergo  a  system  of  medical  and  religious  treatment.  But  the  Central 
prison  would  certainly  do  a  lot  of  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuet. 

-Q.  Do  you  frequently  find  in  the  common  gaol  drunkards  who  have  not  been  to 
prison  before,  men  who  are  given  to  drinking  to  excess  1  A.  When  a  man  begins  to  drink 
and  gets  drunk  for  the  first  time,  he  is  on  the  top  of  the  drunkard's  ladder,  and  as  he 
continues  to  drink  he  gets  lower  and  lower  and  gets  more  debased  all  the  time,  so  that 
his  debasement  may  be  weighed  by  the  number  of  years  that  he  has  been  drinking. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  cure  a  man  against  hid  will  t  A.  If  I  became  a  dipso- 
maniac I  should  become  so  impressed  with  the  delight  of  drinking  and  I  should  have 
alcohol  on  the  brain  so  much  that  I  should  not  want  to  be  cured  of  it.  Still  it  is  possible 
to  cure  a  man  in  that  condition. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  cure  drunkenness  to  put  the  man  where  he 
cannot  have  his  own  will  t  A.  Yes.  I  should  put  him  in  an  inebriate  asylum.  I  think 
it  is  criminal  to  send  a  drunkard  who  has  been  subject  for  a  very  long  period  to  drinking 
habits  to  gaol. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  If  you  cared  them  against  their  will  would  they  remain  cured  7  A.  Certainly, 
because  you  liberate  the  man's  mind.  His  brain  is  suffused  with  alcohol,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  you  get  the  alcohol  out  of  it  you  get  the  man  cured  of  his  craving. 
Before  that  he  was  a  dipsomaniac. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  f  A.  I  think  liquor  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  crime,  and  then  again  after  liquor  want  of  christian  instruction  among 
the  young.  Liquor  and  the  want  of  christian  instruction  are,  to  my  mind,  the  two  things 
that  chiefly  cause  crime. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  certain  prisoners  ought  to  be  put  to  harder  work  t  A  I 
believe  that  the  worst  class  of  tramps  and  vagabonds  who  are  in  gaol  should  be  put  to 
work  ten  hours  a  day.  I  have  to  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  for  my  living.  I  oaa- 
not  see  why  a  tramp  or  a  vagabond  should  not  be  under  an  obligation  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Tbere  is  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do.  Some  of  it  has  been  waiting  to  be  done 
in  this  city,  corporation  work,  for  a  number  of  years.  Supposing  you  put  these  men  to 
work  filling  up  gullies — we  have  in  this  city  a  great  many  gullies  in  our  thoroughfares, 
and  at  the  worst  places  you  could  put  these  men  to  work,  it  would  not  interfere  with  free 
labor,  and  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  than  hanging  round  street  comers. 

Q.  I  see  there  has  been  no  one  in  the  Home  since  the  31st  of  March  last  ?  A  Na 
The  sheriff  suggested  to  me  that  we  should  leave  the  matter  to  the  gaoler,  and  as  I  have 
already  said  be  has  sent  no  more  prisoners  to  us. 


James  Oqilvib,  recalled  : — 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barnes  in  connection  with  the  Resoae 
Home.  He  thinks  a  great  deal  more  could  be  accomplished  at  that  institution  if  you 
sent  a  greater  number  of  the  ex-prisoners ;  that  you  are  adverse  to  the  home  and  that 
joa  don't  encourage  prisoners  when  they  leave  you  to  go  there)    A  I  am  not  adverse  to 
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tbe  home,  that  is  not  true.  I  have  never  been  adverse  to  the  home.  When  the  home 
was  started  the  arrangemeot  was  that  I  should  send  to  the  home  any  man  who  showed  a 
tendency  in  the  gaol  to  do  better,  and,  we  thonght,  wished  to  do  better.  I  kept  sending 
up  snch  men  as  I  thought  proper  persons  to  go  to  the  home,  bat  Mr.  Barnes  kept  saying 
to  me  that  I  shoald  send  everybody.  I  refused  to  send  some  who  had  a  bad  record,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  would  receive  these  very  same  men  whom  I  had  regarded  as  unfit  to  go  to  the 
home.  The  consequence  was  that  the  prisoners  thought  I  had  not  sufficient  discipline 
over  them  when  they  asked  me  to  send  them  to  the  home  and  I  would  not  do  so.  One 
of  the  parties  that  I  thought  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  home  has  since  been  sentenced 
to  23  months  imprisonment,  and  the  other  one  (there  were  two  altogether)  got  into 
trouble  in  London,  suffering  there  from  delirium  tremens.  He  came  back  to  Hamilton 
•gain  in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  and  he  is  now  here.  My  idea,  derived  from  the 
directors,  was  that  this  home  was  for  men  who  wished  to  reclaim  themselves,  and  I 
thought  that  to  send  hardened  criminals  there,  whom  we  tried  to  regulate  in  gaol  by 
keeping  them  separate  from  the  others,  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  had  & 
wish  to  do  better.  Besides  the  Rescue  Home  people  are  not  the  only  persons  engaged  in 
rescuing  prisoners  in  Hamilton.  The  Sev.  Mr.  Geoghegan  has  rescued  a  very  large 
number.  I  have  never,  however,  refused  a  prisoner  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  going  to 
the  home,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  there  has  not  been  a  man  who  has  asked 
me  for  an  order  to  go  there.  The  returns  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  of  those  who  have  come 
back  to  the  gaol  are  correct  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  only  come  down  to  the  31st  of 
March  last,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who  passed  through  the  home  bave  been  sent 
back  to  the  gaol  since — that  is  of  the  111  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Bescne  Home  during 
the  years  the  institution  has  been  in  existence.  Sometimes  we  heard  of  them  passing 
through  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Were  the  111  prisoners  that  passed  through  the  B«8cue  Home  of  the  bettor 
class?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  home  as  Mi.  Barnes  is  secretary 
of  ?  A.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  same  system  ;  if  my  suggestion  were  asked  for  I 
should  say  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  private  house  where  the  men  would  be  more 
isolated  than  by  being  kept  together  in  this  home. 

Mr.  Barnes,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission,  put  this  question  to  Mr  Ogilvie. 

Q.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  you  were  in  favor  of  the  Rescue  Home. 
Will  you  tell  us  how  it  is  if  that  is  so  that  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  the  home  has 
been  in  existence  you  have  only  sent  36  prisoners  out  of  the  large  number  that  have 
passed  through  your  hands  1  A.  I  have  told  you  I  only  sent  those  who  I  thought  could 
be  benefited.  I  told  the  directors  when  they  asked  me  that  I  did  not  think  there  would 
be  more  than  six  or  eight  during  the  year. 


Rev.  Tbos.  Okoohsoak,  called  and  sworn : — 

The  Chairhan. 

Q.  You  are  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  of  Hamilton  t    A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  Hamilton  t    A.  Three  years. 

Q.  You  take  great  interest  in  prisoners  and  in  boys  who  are  tending  towards 
criminality  t    A.  Yes,  for  30  years,  ever  since  I  could  take  an  interest  in  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  devote  yourself  to  boys  more  than  to  adults,  or  to  both^like  t  .A.  We 
try  to  make  a  sort  of  centre  of  life  for  boys  belonging  to  the  families  in  our  district  We 
confine  ourselves  to  trying  to  bring  them  together  for  healthy  recreation,  g^mea  and 
exercises,  and  to  keep  a  watch  over  them  so  that  they  will  not  get  into  crime. 
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Q.  What  daas  of  boys  are  thej  f  A.  Sons  of  ordinary  working  people,  mechaniai 
«nd  otiiera  in  the  district  in  vhich  we  live. 

Q.  Amusements  and  healthy  games  yon  consider  a  very  important  &ctor  in  attaining 
the  object  you  have  in  view  t  A.  Very  important.  To  every  boy  who  is  capable  of  musio 
or  anything  of  that  kind  we  give  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  in 
the  church  ;  we  make  that  Oar  great  object. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  cause  of  vice  and  criminality  in  the  case  of  boys  1 
A.  With  boys  I  tiiink  it  is  wrong  views  of  life,  selfishness,  and  ignorance  of  what  wrong- 
doing is.  That  is  produced  by  their  habits  of  life.  Some  boys  have  no  restraint  at 
home.  They  are  not  restrained  or  punished  probably  for  delinquencies  in  the  public 
schools ;  they  are  on  the  street  all  the  night.  They  have  no  place  of  recreation,  and 
there  are  so  many  by-laws  in  the  city  that  they  can  hardly  play  a  game  in  the  street 
without  rendering  themselves  liable  to  be  arrested.  There  are  no  play-grounds  provided ; 
they  play  cricket  and  base-ball  on  the  market  place ;  they  break  a  window  or  a  door  and 
are  taken  in  charge  by  the  police,  lodged  in  the  police  station  and  get  their  first  taste  of ' 
the  gaol,  and  thus  do  they  begin  their  downward  course.  If  another  course  had  been 
pursued  with  these  boys  I  do  not  think  that  one  boy  in  ten  who  is  a  criminal  now  would 
have  been  a  criminal.  If  they  had  proper  home  instruction,  and  if  the  church  had  done 
its  duty  by  them,  and  if  the  citizens  had  provided  them  with  a  place  where  they  might 
have  indulged  in  their  boyish  games.  A  boy  is  on  the  street  playing  base-ball  and  he 
has  to  steal  his  game ;  a  policeman  comes  round  and  tries  to  run  him  down.  This  boy 
and  some  others  run  away  and  the  next  thing  they  do  is  perhaps  to  go  into  somebody's 
garden  and  steal  fruit. 

Q.  Ai«  those  boys  who  infringe  city  by-laws  in  the  way  you  speak  of  sent  to  the 
lock-up  t  A.  They  are  arrested  very  often  and  sent  to  the  lock-up.  I  know  three  boys 
<under  ten  years  of  age  who  were  seen  walking  on  the  Grand  Trunk  track  outside  tiie 
■city.  A  constable  took  their  names  down  and  the  patrol  waggon  went  round  to  their 
homes  at  night  after  they  were  in  bed  and  took  them  to  the  police  station. 

Q.  That  seems  monstrous.  What  treatment  would  you  recommend  for  such  boys  t 
A.  I  would  recommend  a  good  application  of  the  switch,  and  that  I  think  their  parents 
should  give  them  at  home.  If  they  were  confined  at  all  I  would  confine  them  in  a  dark 
-cell  tor  a  while  and  they  would  never  forget  it.  I  have  seen  a  policeman  arrest  a  boy  for 
playing  tick-tack  on  the  window  of  a  man's  house.  I  saw  a  policeman  run  a  boy  down 
and  arrest  him  and  if  I  hadn't  interfered  he  would  have  taken  him  to  the  lock-up  and 
the  boy  would  have  had  to  stay  there  all  night  for  a  trivial  thing  like  that. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  harshness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  boys  by  the  police  force  ?     i..   I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  boys  when  locked  up  feel  that  they  were  unjustly  treated, 
■and  what  effect  has  this  on  their  minds  ?  A.  I  do.  I  think  that  the;  would  have  a 
«ense  of  injustice.  The  sense  of  injustice  to  the  ordinary  boy  is  an  important  factor  in 
making  a  criminal  of  him.  He  is  having  an  innocent  game  when  he  is  arrested,  and  he 
likes  to  have  it  out  with  the  police  and  with  humanity,  and  when  he  gets  out  again  and 
has  the  opportunity  he  will  want  to  avenge  himself.  That  is  how  I  would  feel  myself  if 
I  were  done  unjustly  by.  I  would  like  to  have  it  out  with  those  who  treated  me  in 
■that  way. 

Q.  Have  little  boys  generally  a  feeling  of  this  injustice  when  there  is  a  wrong  done 
-to  them  1  A.  I  find  amongst  boys  as  high  a  sense  of  injustice  done  to  them  aa  there  is 
-amongst  grown-up  people. 

Q.  You  have  observed  very  closely  in  the  course  of  your  experience  in  connection 
with  this  subject  the  habits  of  these  boys.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
hereditary  taint  ?  A.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  hereditary  taint  has  produced  a  great 
4mi  of  wrong-<ioing.     I  have  seen  children  in  a  family  who  from  the  first  day  that  thej 
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oould  speak  almost  would  tell  lies,  and  they  almost  mvariably  grew  up  liars  and  crimiiiala> 
I  have  watched  carefally  children  who  are  addicted  to  this  practice  of  untruthfulness. 
One  child  I  know  almost  since  it  began  to  speak  has  been  noticed  to  tell  lies,  and  if  it 
were  found  doing  anything  wrong  it  would  try  to  justify  its  wrong  doing  by  a  lie. 

Mr.  Jdbt. 

Cj.  Do  yon  think  that  the  importation  of  children  from  the  old  countries  is  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  community  t  A.  1  think  there  is  a  danger  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  it.  Some  children  are  naturally  bad,  and  they  make  a  certain  amount 
of  badness  wherever  they  go. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
children  apart  from  Fenetanguishene  reformatory  and  the  Mercer  refomatory  for  girls  t 
A.  I  think  there  is  a  great  neces8it3'  for  an  industrial  home,  where  boys  can  be 
taught  to  work  and  taught  to  read  and  write.  I  think  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  country. 

Q.  Would  you  have  these  homes  attached  to  certain  localities  ?  A.  I  would  have- 
them  if  possible  in  a  central  location,  and  under  the  best  supervision  possible. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  congregating  a  large  number  of  boys  together !  A.  Cer- 
tainly nott 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  homes  could  be  conducted  on  the  family  system  1  A.  I 
think  so.  I  don't  suppose  that  in  a  place  like  Hamilton  you  could  have  a  home  of  that 
kind,  but  in  a  district  you  could  have  a  home  where  you  would  not  require  to  wait 
until  a  boy  offended  against  the  law,  but  when  it  was  found  the  boy  was  untruthful, 
that  he  would  not  go  to  school,  that  he  was  rebellious  and  lazy,  you  might  take  him 
and  maintain  him.  I  think  there  are  <i  great  many  cases  where  parents  would  be  glad  to- 
send  their  children  there.  I  know  cases  where  boys  are  remaining  idle  whose  mothers 
are  out  at  work  all  day  struggling  to  keep  their  little  places  together;  the  father  is  per- 
haps away,  the  boy  is  playing  truant  from  school  and  the  mother  does  not  what  to  do 
with  him. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fear  of  unduly  disturbing  the  parental  relationship  by  taking 
children  from  the  parents  or  guardians  1  A  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  parents,  who,  if  an  industrial  school  were  established,  and  if 
the  discipline  were  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  train  a  boy  well  would  be  glad  to- 
send  him  there. 

Q.  In  cases  where  parental  control  is  not  strong  enough  to  restrain  from  vice^ 
would  you  relieve  parents  of  the  control  of  their  children  1  A.  [  would,  but  the 
parental  relations  should  be  only  disturbed  where  there  are  evidences  of  the  children 
falling  into  dangerous  habits  through  parental  neglect,  then  I  think  the  children  should 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  State  should  interfere  1  A.  I  think  a  lasy 
man  or  drunken  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  children.  Regarding  crime  as  a  mix- 
ture of  laziness,  drunkenness  and  selfishness  combined,  I  think  children  should  be- 
taken away  from  people  who  are  addicted  to  these  habits. 

Q.  You  would  not  take  children  away  from  the  mother  even  if  the  father  was  a. 
vorthless  man,  supposing  the  mother  was  good  t  A.  I  would  not,  because  I  think  ths 
mother's  influence  is  very  great  for  good. 

Q.  How  would  yoQ  define  the  degree  of  neglect  or  criminidity  that  would  justify 
▼on  in  taking  away  a  child  from  the  mother  t  A.  I  think  evidence  should  be  given  as  to  ths 
Mj'a  habits,  as  to  habits  of  his  parents.     I  think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  asoertaiih 
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the  facts  relating  to  each  case.  I  may  tell  70a  that  a  few  boys  were  in  a  street  where  I 
was  the  other  morning,  and  I  thought  they  were  after  some  petty  theft.  I  watched  them 
out  of  the  window  of  the  church  for  a  few  minutes.  They  went  up  to  a  door  step  and 
stayed  there  for  sometime  aud  then  ran  off  with  a  large  watermelon.  I  came  out  and 
accosted  them  and  they  unanimously  said  they  had  not  stolen  it  but  found  it  and  werft 
carryini(  it  away.  This  was  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  thought  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  a  family  whose  children  were  out  so  early  in  the  street.  T  took 
the  trouble  to  see  who  the  boys  were  that  were  entering  upon  their  downward  course.  Am 
for  the  man  who  owned  the  watermelon  he  was  satisfied  with  getting  his  property  baok.. 

Q.  You  have  heard  from  other  witnesses  that  drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of 
crime.     Do  you  think  that  parental  neglect  as  described  by  you  is  equally  productive  of' 
crime  1    A.  I  think  it  is  to  a  greater  degree.     I  think   the  causes  of   crime  are  first, 
selfishness ;  second,  wrong  views  of  life ;    third,  the  tremendous  struggle  for  existence 
amongst  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  what  you  mean  by  selfishness?  A.  The 
desire  to  gratify  ourselves  irrespective  of  others.  Generally  the  enjoyment  of  selfish 
pleasures.  I  should  say  drunkenness  for  example  would  come  under  that  heading.  The 
man  who  drinks  has  no  respect  for  himself  and  does  not  care  whether  his  wife  and  family 
may  suffer  or  not.     What  may  drive  him  to  drink  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  employment  of  girls  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  them  and  has  a  corrupting  influence  in  the  community  t  A.  The  system 
adopted  in  some  factories  and  stores  in  this  city  is  one  of  the  greatest  blots  I  know  of 
upon  our  civilization.  It  drivra  many  girls  to  the  life  of  prostitutes.  In  the  large  fac- 
tories and  shops  women  are  standing  sometimes  eleven  hours  a  day  behind  a  counter,  and 
they  have  to  work  their  fingers  off  to  get  a  bare  existence.  They  are  not  admitted  into 
society  unless  they  are  well  dressed ;  they  are  not  even  admitted  into  the  church  unless 
they  are  well  dressed.  It  takes  all  that  they  can  do  to  earn  enough  to  keep  them,  and 
they  must  steal  or  misconduct  themselves  for  the  clothes  they  wear. 

Q.  Respecting  children,  do  you  think  selfishness  is  their  trouble  too  1    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Assuming  that  there  is  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  or 
homes  such  as  you  speak  of,  in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  reformatory 
system,  under  whose  control  would  you  place  such  institutions  1  A.  I  would  place  them 
under  the  Grovernraent  of  the  country.  They  would  not  be  liable  to  the  tinkering  of  county 
councUs.     I  would  remove  this  power  out  of  local  party  strife  and  petty  issues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdrt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  industrial  school  at  Mimico.  That  is  established  on  the  linea 
that  you  indicate  7     A.     Yes,  I  know  a  little  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  outside  the  voluntary  action  of  the  parents,  there  should  be  a 
public  officiiJ  who  would  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  saying  whether  this  boy  or  that 
is  to  be  removed  or  not  from  his  parents'  care  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  don't  think  that  a 
boy  who  commits  ofiFences  on  the  railway  and  plays  base  ball  on  the  street,  or  even  one 
who  goes  into  a  man's  garden  or  breaks  a  window  should  be  taken  throngh  the  streets  by 
a  policeman  or  removed  to  the  police  station  in  a  patrol  wagon.  That  is  sure  to  arouse 
the  resentment  of  the  boy,  who  at  once  thinks  he  is  unduly  punished.  There  is  not  a  single 
man  who  would  not  feel  very  keenly  anything  of  that  kind.  These  things  are  not 
crimes.  They  are  offences  against  the  by-laws  in  most  oases,  and  it  is  very  undesirable 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  that  kind  in  a  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  prisoners  such  atf  the 
Bescue  Home  Association  has  undertaken  f  A.  Yes.  Looking  after  ex-prisoners  is  & 
work  in  which  1  take  a  deep  interest.  I  visit  the  g^l  every  week  and  have  services- 
•rmj  Sunday  for  male  and  female  prisoners  of  the  Ohuroh  of  England  who  are  there.     I 
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usually  take  a  few  books  with  me,  and  my  object  is  to  get  the  women  and  men  to  join  in 
the  service.  I  make  it  a  point  to  speak  to  every  man  before  I  leave  and  thus  secure 
their  interest  and  attention.  I  ask  the  governor  of  the  gaol  for  his  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  any  particular  prisoner,  because  when  a  man  is  behind 
the  bars  he  is  very  anxious  to  make  one  believe  that  he  is  innocent  and  that  he 
has  committed  no  offence.  You  cannot  find  the  truth  from  him  for  he  will  invariably 
tell  you  that  he  has  done  nothing  wrong.     The  governor  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature. 

Q.  Tou  have  heard  Mr.  Barnes'  evidence.  Are  yon  as  sang^uine  as  he  appears  to  be 
'aa  to  the  possbility  of  reforming  all  the  occupants  of  the  gaol  t  A.  Well,  I  am  very 
sanguina  I  believe  a  great  deal  can  be  done.  I  think  that  if  you  take  the  hardest 
man  that  ever  passed  through  the  gaol  by  the  hand  and  treat  him  as  a  man  and 
brother,  and  make  him  feel  that  there  is  a  place  for  him  in  life  and  that  you  are 
willing  to  give  him  that  place,  you  will  touch  a  tender  spot  in  him.  I  have  ministered  at  the 
gaol  and  I  have  had  as  good  results,  perhaps  even  better  results  than  I  have  had  outside  the 
gaol.  If  a  prisoner  is  a  drinker  take  him  by  the  hand,  arrange  his  tavern  bill,  go  to  his 
employer  and  say  that  this  man  is  pledged  to  give  up  drink  if  he  will  take  him  back  again ; 
you  will  thus  give  him  a  fresh  start  and  you  will  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten 
the  man  is  suspectible  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  In  some  cases  I  have  adopted  a  some- 
what different  procedure  with  good  results. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  work  of  rescuing  discharged  prisoners  should  be  the  work 
of  private  persons  or  of  the  Government  ?  A.  I  think  it  should  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  regulations  should  be  framed  providing  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  the  prison  penniless,  and  that  the  State  should  take  him  by  the  hand. 

The  CHAIRMA.N. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  fund  were  provided  for  this  purpose  you  could  find 
men  that  would  expend  it  properly  for  the  Government  1  A.  I  think  it  could  be  done 
by  men  who  interest  themselves  in  this  class  of  work.  If  a  man  did  this  for  the  love  of 
it  he  should  be  recouped  for  any  expenditure  that  he  may  have  to  make.  A  man  has  not 
always  means  at  his  disposal.  A  clergyman  living  in  a  poor  parish  and  amongst  a  poor 
people  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  profier  assistance.  If  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
recouped  certain  necessary  expenditure,  either  in  the  way  of  purchasing  a  railway  ticket 
«r  of  getting  a  man  employment  and  maintaining  him  for  a  certain  time,  I  ^ink  it 
would  be  a  g^at  encouragement  to  him  in  the  work.  I  have  never  been  deceived 
by  any  man  who  has  been  recommended  by  the  governor,  although  I  have  been  deceived 
a  good  many  times  when  acting  on  my  own  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  The  strongest  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  a  man  is  the  result  of  voluntary 
disinterested  action.  Might  not  a  prisoner  say,  "This  man  is  paid  a  salary  to  look 
after  me,  he  has  no  real  interest  in  me.  He  is  a  government  official  and  is  receiving 
public  money  for  what  he  doing  1"  A.  I  think  perhaps  it  would,  but  the  expense 
should  not  be  left  to  the  individual  to  bear,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  good  amongst  , 
j>risoners  if  they  are  not  thoroughly  looked  after.  i 

Q.  So  that  you  l&ink  that  to  undertake  anything  of  this  kind  there  should  be  a  I 

'grant  of  public  money  to  recoup  the  people  who  give  their  services  f    A.  Precisely  so.  i 

Some  money  might  be  advanced  to  some  person.     The  Inspector  of  Prisons  say — who  I 

would  see  that  the  money  would  be  advantageously  used.     It  is  often  necessary  to  help  | 

people  in  this  way.     I  hare  known  many  instances  in  which  dioharged  prisonera  have  { 

\>eea  saved  in  this  way.  | 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  in  Toronto  receiving  a  govem- 
ment  and  a  municipal  grant  as  well  as  private  donations.  Would  they  not  be  carrying 
out  the  kind  of  work  that  you  have  in  view !    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then,  you  wonld  have  an  extension  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  to  all 
points  1  A.  Yes.  I  think  if  a  man  goes  into  the  streets  of  Hamilton  without  anything 
in  his  pocket  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assist  him,  and  if  he  goes  out  into  the  streets 
of  Toronto  I  should  say  the  same. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  respecting  the  return  of  ex-prlsoners  to  the  places  where  they 
-oommitted  the  criminal  acts  for  which  they  were  committed.  Do  you  think  they  should 
be  sent  elsewhere  t  A.  Well,  that  would  depend  entirely  upon  what  a  man's  mind  is ; 
if  the  man  has  a  strong  mind  he  can  fight  his  way  where  he  is  known,  but  unless 
he  is  a  man  of  an  exceptionally  strong  mind  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go  elsewhere 
than  remain  in  a  place  where  he  would  be  in  danger  of  resuming  his  old  associations. 

Q.  You  think  that  could  be  done  through  the  Aid  Association  t  A.  I  think  so  ;  it  is 
better  than  individual  action.  A  man  'jould  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
"There  might  be  prejudice  against  him  where  he  was,  but  in  anew  sphere  of  life  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  beginning  anew.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  man  who  has 
been  a  few  times  in  gaol  and  is  known  by  everybody  will  not  get  a  chance,  a  good  chance 
at  any  rate,  of  reclaiming  himself. 

Q.  You  have  visited  the  Hamilton  gaol  a  great  deal.  What  are  your  views  of 
imperfect  cletssification  and  the  efiect  it  has  upon  prisoners  t  A.  I  think  it  has  the 
worst  possible  effect;  it  hardens  them  in  crime,  and  if  they  were  not  bad  before  they  went 
in  they  are  apt  to  be  bad  when  they  come  out. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things )  A.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  poor  house  for  the  old  men  who  are  past  work.  There  is  a  man  whom  I  had  dis- 
charged the  other  day  ;  there  was  no  crime  against  him,  except  the  want  of  means 
caused  by  want  of  work.  If  there  were  a  House  of  Industry  or  Poor  House,  where 
such  people  could  be  cared  for  at  the  public  expense,  that  would  relieve  the  gaol  of  a 
large  blot  that  is  upon  it.  I  have  known  men  to  be  in  gaol  as  many  as  40  times  for 
drunkenness.  I  think  men  of  that  kind  should  be  removed  to  some  other  institution 
where  they  can  be  kept  until  their  habits  are  cured.  That  would  relieve  the  gaol 
«  great  deal    and  then  the    other  prisoners   could   be    kept  separate. 

Q.  Doyou  mean  that  a  certain  class  of  criminals  should  be  placed  under  separatecellular 
confinement  t  A.  I  certainly  think  so.  I  think  that  the  association  of  the  prisoners  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  deadening  of  their  sensitiveness  and  the  sense  of  shame  that 
they  feel  when  they  go  into  prison  for  the  first  time.  When  this  is  lifted  off — this  feeling 
•of  the  magnitude  of  bis  crime — the  prisoner  feels  that  he  is  like  others  ;  that  there  are 
-others  there  like  himself,  that  lie  is  not  the  only  criminal  in  the  world.  These  people  get 
together  and  talk  about  their  crimes. 

Q.  Would  cellular  ccfnfinement  be  possible  in  the  Hamilton  gaol  at  present }  A. 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  any. 

Q.  If  all  the  tramps  and  vagrants  and  imbeciles  were  removed  could  you  adopt  it 
under  the  present  system.     A.  I  do  not  think  you  could  under  the  present  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  possible  to  erect  a  plsw$e  in  connection  with  the  gaol 
where  this  could  be  carried  out  t  A.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  gaol 
so  that  this  system  of  classification  and  treatment  could  be  carried  out.  I  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  it  so  that  boys  might  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, and  it  wonld  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  I  am  sure  if  it'  could  be  done 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvemen 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  cellular  confinement  is  a  severe  punishment  in  itself?  A. 
I  do  not  think  that  if  a  man,  arrested  on  suspicion,  has  shame  left  in  him,  he  would 
«are  to  be  with  companions  during  the  first  day  of  his  confinement.  There  are  few  men 
left  in  gaol  more  than  a  few  days  unless  evidence  is  brought  against  them.     I  know  from 
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experience  in  England,  in  the  prison  at  Wormwood,  for  instance,  that  the  system  works 
satisfactorily.  There  was  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  published  lately  in  the  "  Graphic  "' 
on  this  subject.  They  appeared  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  writer 
was  that  the  prisoners  who  had  long  sentences  spent  the  first  nine  months  in  solitary  con- 
tinement  and  were  occupied  in  making  bags,  etc.,  and  during  the  time  that  they  wer» 
there  they  were  always  more  open  to  good  influences  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  Were  those  awaiting  trial  or  had  they  been  sentenced  1  A.  They  had  all  been 
sentenced.  Wormwood  is  a  penal  establishment,  the  prisoners  in  which  are  all  sentenced 
to  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Then  the  plan  applies  to  penitentiaries  but  not  to  the  gaols  1    A.  Yes. 

Dr.    ROSEBRUGP. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  young  boys,  do  you  think  that  the  cellular  system  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  them  1  A.  I  think  an  innocent  boy  would  not  object  to  being  separated  fron^ 
other  prisoners ;  but  I  think  that  for  a  bad  boy  it  would  be  better  to  be  separated. 

Q.  Failing  the  adoption  of  the  cellular  system,  would  you  have  any  system  of 
classification  attempted.  There  is  a  great'  difierence  of  character  in  first  offenders,  some 
comparatively  innocent  are  in  great  danger  of  contamination  by  association  with  the 
others ;  and  then  again,  there  are  boys  of  various  classes ;  one  boy  might  do  more  to  cor- 
rupt another  than  even  an  old  sinner  would  do.  How  would  you  have  the  classification, 
determined  i  Would  you  have  the  law  step  in  and  say  what  should  be  done,  or  would 
you  depend  upon  the  governor  of  the  gaol  to  determine  the  characters  and  qualities  of  the 
various  prisoners  ?  A.  1  would  certainly  trust  a  great  deal  to  the  ofiicial,  but  I  think  the 
law  ought  to  be  such  that  the  official  would  have  behind  him  something  that  would  sup- 
port him  in  doing  his  duty,  because  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  an  official  to  act  upon  hi» 
own  responsibility.  Somebody  finds  fault  about  it  when  there  is  nothing  behind  th» 
official. 
The  Chaibuan. 

Q.  Could  you  improve  the  classification  of  the  Hamilton  gaol  under  the  present 
^stem,  80  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned  1  A.  I  think  as  regards  this  gaol  that  the  best 
that  is  possible  with  us  is  being  done,  that  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goe& 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners,  taking  Hamilton 
gaol  with  its  present  population  t  A.  I  think  lunatics  should  be  separated  from  all 
others,  I  think  that  old  men  who  are  past  work  should  be  by  themselves,  tramps  should 
be  separated  from  the  others,  simple  drunks  ought  to  be  separated,  and  the  men  who  are  wait- 
ing trial  and  the  men  who  are  sentenced  should  be  kept  separate  ;  and  I  do  not  know  but 
it  might  be  a  wise  thing  to  make  a  division  even  in  the  druaks,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  man  might  be  taken  up  for  drunkenness  to-day  who  may  have  been  down  for  larceny  on. 
some  former  occasions.  I  do  noc  think  it  would  be  wise  to  put  him  in  with  a  drunkard 
who  simply  could  not  pay  his  fine.  * 

Q.  That  is  eight  classes  for  men  alone.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  same 
classification  with  respect  to  the  woman  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  not  the  same 
proportion  of  them  in  gaol,  I  do  not  think  that  the  crimes  for  which  women  are  in  gaol 
pass  over  so  wide  a  field  as  those  of  the  men. 

Q.  Would  yon  have  an  objection  to  drunken  women  and  prostitutes  being  pui 
together  t    A.  Certainly  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  require  the  entire  separation  of  prostitutes  from  other  females  t  A. 
I  should. 

Q.  And  the  separation  of  little  girls  from  those  older  7     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  some  girls  under  16  who  are  as  bad  as  women  of 
25 }     Are  not  some  of  them  prostitutes  1     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  would  you  make   a   classification  of    that  class?     A.  I  would    make  Sr 
classification  based  upon  what  I  knew  of  their  bearing  and  conduct.     When  a  woman 
.  go(>s  into  gaol  her  air  will  indicate,  her  appearance  will  tell  what  her  character  is. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  eight  classifications  of  men  and  four  of  women,  but  is  it  not 
just  as  necessary  to  have  sub-divisions  of  these  classifications)  A.  Yes;  just  a» 
necessary. 

Q.  Supposing  you  put  four  men  together,  charged  with  four  different  crimes,  would 
their  influence  upon  each  other  not  be  as  bad  as  if  they  were  sentenced  prisoners?  A.  The 
influence  of  four  men  would  not  be  as  bad  as  the  influence  of  fourteen,  but  there  is  no  doubt' 
that  the  influence  of  four  men  associated  together,  charged  with  different  crimes, 
would   be  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  cellular  confinement  would  have  any  injurious  effect  mentally  npoa 
the  prisoners  ?  A.  I  think  ii  a  man  who  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime  with  which  he  Is  charged 
were  removed  from  the  others  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  him. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  place  a  man  constantly  in  solitary  confinement,  would  hi» 
mind  give  way  if  it  were  continued  for  a  period  of  say  three  months  1    A  Na 

Mr.  JuET. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  a  man  might  give  way  who  is  proved  innocent  after  being 
kept  in  that  way  three  months  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  if  he  is  innocent ;  but  there- 
are  very  few  perfectly  innocent  men  who  remain  inmates  of  a  gaol  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  where  a  jury  might  disagree,  and  the  man  be  detained  in 
prison  f  A.  There  are  such  cases,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  man  is  entirely  innocent. 
Even  although  the  jury  might  disagree. 

Q.  Yon  are  assuming  that  the  man  is  guilty  when  the  jury  disagree,  but  he  might 
be  innocent  t    A.  I  think  the  proportion  of  those  who  aro  innocent  is  very  smalL 

Q.  Would  you  have  this  kind  of  confinement  for  sentenced  prisoners,  as  well  as  for 
those  waiting  trial  ?  A.  I  would  not  have  a  man  sentenced  for  a  long  period  in  the 
common  gaol,  I  would  give  him  a  short  senCence  and  make  the  discipline  severe  so  that 
he  would  not  want  to  come  back  again.  I  think  if  prisoners  had  more  hard  work  and 
less  food  it  would  be  better.  I  think  under  the  present  system  of  gaol  management^ 
many  of  them  would  rather  live  on  what  they  get  there  than  go  to  work  outside.  I 
have  seen  people  trying  to  raise  a  family  and  to  tam  their  support  by  hard  work,  not  so- 
clean,  and  not  so  well  fed  as  the  prisoners  in  our  gaol. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  working  prisoners  in  the  streets  ?  A.  I  thbk  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  prisoners  that  yon  could  adopt. 

Q.  How  would  you  make  the  selection  of  the  men  to  put  at  this  kind  of  work  1  A.- 
I  would  choose  able-bodied  men  who  bad  been  in  before.  I  should  put  them  on  the 
streets,  keep  them  filling  in  guUeys,  or  cutting  on  the  mountain  brow.  Let  them  be  put 
at  labor  that  would  not  interfere  with  an  honest  man's  work,  set  them  to  work  making 
recreation  grounds  for  the  young  people  in  the  city  in  each  district,  and  you  will  nccom- 
plish  something  useful. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  employment  of  men  at  this  kind  of  outside  labor  would 
have  a  degrading  effect  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  when  a  man  has  been  iir 
gaol  three  times  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  deg^raded  very  much  more. 

Q.  Of  the  prisoners  committed  to  Hamilton  gaol,  a  large  proportion  are  sentenced 
for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Are  these  men  supporters  of  families,  or  are 
they  as  a  rule  a  charge  upon  their  families  t  A.  Some  of  them  are  supporters  of  families,. 
others  are  men  who  simply  exist  upon  their  families. 
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Q.  What  proportion  are  utterly  useless  as  family  supporters  t  A.  Perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  them. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  those  men  who  are  utterly  useless,  who  are  constantly 
being  committed  and  re-committed  t  A.  I  should  recommend  long  periods  of  sentence  in 
the  Central  Prison,  and  they  should  be  placed  on  indeterminate  sentences  ;  that  is,  they 
should  not  be  sentenced  for  less  than  a  certain  period,  and  it  should  depend  entirely  upon 
their  own  conduct  how  long  they  should  remain  in  confinement. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  Do  you  think  that 
we  could  adopt  the  Beformatory  system  of  Elmira  here  with  advantage  to  the  community  ? 
A.  That  is  a  reformatory  for  young  men.    I  think  you  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  circumstances  are  such  in  Ontario  as  would  enable  us  to  do 
-this  t  A.  I  think  so.  I  would  not  go  into  it  so  extensively  at  first,  but  I  think  we 
might  get' up  an  institution  here  of  that  kind  that  would  accommodate  all  that  we  have 

Mr.  Jdby, 

Q.  You  think  that  what  is  wanted  for  the  majority  of  the  boys  is  more  play-grounds  t 
A.  Yes,  healthy  amusements.     Opportunity  for  athletic  games  in  the  evenings. 

Dr.  RosBBRnoH. 

Q.  The  Commission  would  like  to  know  your  idea  of  the  Grovemment  assuming  the 
control  of  the  county  gaols  t  A.  I  should  say  that  the  Government  ought  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  whole  of  the  county  gaok. 

Q.  Oould  you  give  your  plan  of  educating  the  municipalities  up  to  this  point  t  A. 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  municipalities   would  not  object  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  vote  or  a  plebiscite  were  taken  the  people  would  decide  in 
favor  of  such  a  change  t  A.  I  think  they  would  do  it.  I  think  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  efiect  of  the  Government  assuming  control  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, they  would  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  municipalities  would  continue  to  pay  their  share  of  the  main- 
tenance 1    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  expense  to  the  country,  and  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  some  contituencies  1  A.  Nothing  at  all.  The  whole  expense  would  be 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  At  present  the  constituency  that  sends  most  criminals 
has  to  pay  most  money.  For  instance,  take  the  County  of  Wentworth;  if  it  has  a  larger 
number  of  criminals  than  another  county  it  would  have  to  pay  more  for  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  for  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  gaols,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more.  I  do  not  think  the  people  would  object 
to  the  change.  The  one  thing  that  would  stand  in  the  way  would  be  the  question  of 
expense,  but  the  system  would  be  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  Ohairuan. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  Provincial  Government  has  undertaken  a  large  expenditure 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  that  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  Domin- 
ion had  the  Province  not  erected  that  institution  1  A.  Yes.  I  know,  too,  that  a  great 
many  people  would  rather  be  sentenced  to  the  Kingston  Penitentiary  for  a  very  long 
period  than  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  year.  I  think  the  Central  Prison  is  one 
.of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  country. 
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Hugh  McKinnon,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chaihhan. 

Q.  Yoa  are  the  Chief  ol  Police  at  Hamilton  f    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  1  A.  In  Hamilton  nearly  four  years.- 
Before  I  came  here  I  was  at  Belleville.  I  have  occupied  the  position  of  chief  constable; 
altogether  since  the  beginning  of  1877,  that  would  be  13  years  at  Belleville  and  Hamilton. 

Q.  We  want  information  on  the  look-up  system  at  Hamilton.  Where  is  the  look-up- 
sitnated  1    A.  At  King  William  St,  at  the  rear  of  our  police  station. 

Q.  Under  whose  immediate  sapervision  1  A.  It  is  nnder  the  supervision  of  the- 
polioe. 

Q.  And  they  are  nnder  you  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  separate  corridors  for  the  classification  of  males  and  females  1  A  Well, 
we  have  two  corridors ;  if  one  corridor,  that  is  one  row  of  cells,  is  filled,  we  transfer  into 
the  second  corridor,  if  there  are  no  females  there.  There  are  also  two  large  back  rooms- 
where  minor  prisoners  are  put,  not  in  cells. 

Q.  But  where  two  classes  are  in  the  same  corridor,  they  are  of  course  locked  up  in 
cells  1    A.  Yea. 

Q.  Can  they  talk  to  each  other!    A.  Oh,  yes,  they  can  speak  to  each  other. 

Q.  How  long  are  prisoners  generally  kept  in  the  lock-up  t  A  From  the  time  of 
their  arrest  until  the  time  that  they  are  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  on  the- 
following  morning. 

Q.  Not  a  longer  period  1  A.  No.  If  they  are  sentenced  they  are  sent  to  gaol, 
and  if  they  should  he  remanded  they  either  go  to  gaol  or  are  bailed  out,  so  that  the 
period  of  custody  in  the  lock-up  is  from  the  time  of  their  arrest  until  they  go  before  the 
magistrate  in  the  morning. 

Q..  If  they  were  arrested  on  Saturday  afternoon  would  they  remain  until  Monday 
rooming  ?  A,  Yes,  they  usually  do,  but  they  are  frequently  removed  to  the  gaol  until 
Monday  morning,  and  brought  up  from  there.  That  is  the  practice  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  but  in  some  instances,  such,  for  example,  as  the  case  of  a  drunken  woman  or  a 
worthless  creature,  she  is  left  in  the  cell  until  she  is  taken  before  the  magistrate. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  sometimes  have  prisoners  remanded  over  Sunday  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  arrested  for  some  offence  against  the  by-laws,  bathing  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  would  he  be  committed  to  the  lock-up  also  1  A.  Well,  in  cases 
of  that  kind  the  oSenders  are  not  arrested,  but  brought  up  on  summons. 

Q.  For  what  offences  are  boys  committed  to  the  lock-up,  prior  to  trial  t  A.  Lar- 
cenies and  misdemeanors. 

Q.  Not  offences  against  the  by-laws  t  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  offences  against 
the  by-laws  that  boys  would  be  looked  up  at  night  for. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  For  playing  on  the  street,  say  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  we  take  their  names  and  summon 
them. 

Q.  How  are  those  who  are  remanded  removed  from  the  cells  to  the  gaol,  in  the^ 
open  patrol  wagon?    A.  In  some  cases  a  hack  is  used. 
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Q.  If  a  man  is  willing  to  paj  for  a  hack,  would  he  be  allowed  to  have  one  i  A. 
Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  case  it  was  ;  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
-circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  of  association  would  be  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  younger  prisoners  committed  for  the  first  time.  A.  Well,  until  a  iierson  has 
pasEed  through  his  first  experience  he  has  always  got  a  perfect  horror  of  being  arrested 
or  of  being  locked  up,  or  as  they  say,  having  the  key  turned  upon  theai.  My  impression 
is,  that  after  the  first  experience,  some  of  them  don't  feel  that  particular  horror  again. 
With  others,  however,  it  is  different. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  horror  is  salutary )     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  the  subsequent  treatment  is  demoralizing  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
particular  term  "  demoralizing  "  would  apply. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  taking  the  case  of  a  little  girl  arrested  and  shut  up  with  three 
or  four  of  the  most  abandoned  creatures,  do  you  not  think  she  would  come  out  a  worse 
girl  than  she  was  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  experience  of  the  night  in 
such  surroundings  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  I  think  that  she  would  be  so 
horrified  that  it  would  act  as  an  excellent  deterrent  upon  her  coming  again. 

Q.  The  police  cells  arc  not  very  comfortable,  and  the  surroundings  are  not  inviting? 
A.  No. 

Q.   Uow  many  cells  have  you  1     A.  Probably  about  11  or  12. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  servant  girl  charged  with  petty  larceny  of  the  property  of  her 
master  or  mistress,  it  being  her  first  offence,  would  she  be  placed  along  with  prostitutes  t 
A.  What  we  usually  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  is  this  :  We  don't  put  the  offender  even 
into  the  cells.  We  would  put  her  into  a  lai^e  room  over  the  cells,  where  there  is  no 
association,  and  where,  as  rule,  there  is  no  one  else.  If  innocent  persons  are  arrested 
they  are  usually  bailed  out 

Q.  In  a  case  of  felony  1    A.  Sometimes  they  are. 

Q.  Not  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  1  A.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  bailed  out  then,  but 
if  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  a  felony,  I  have  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  charge  is  likely  to  be  substantiated,  I  make  an  effort  to  have  him 
bailed  out. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  after  some  people  have  passed  a  night  in  the  police  cells,  they 
.don't  readily  desire  a  repetition  of  the  experience.  What  is  your  experience  ?  A.  They 
have  a  perfect  horror  of  it  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  preventing  the  association  of  a  certain  class  of  boys 
under  IG  years  of  age,  or  others  who  are  charged  with  first  offences  with  hardened  and 
depraved  criminals?  A.  Well,  the  only  possible  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  would  be 
by  more  extended  premises ;  by  erecting  corridors  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  in  cases  of  women  brought  in  under  arrest  whether  it  is  the  first 
-charge  against  them  1     A.  We  have  to  be  guided  by  our  own  knowledge  merely. 

Q.     Do  you  keep  a  record  t     A.  Oh,  yes,  we  keep  a  record  of  those  that  pass  through. 

Q.  I  see  that  over  one-half  of  those  committed  to  gaol  were  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness. Could  many  of  these  be  reclaimed  by  other  treatment  than  confinement  in  the 
gaoll  A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  conceded  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  experience, 
.drink  becomes  a  craving  with  those,  and  they  cannot  be  reclaimed.  I  know  large  num- 
(bers  of  cases  of  persons  who  have  not  been  cured. 
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Q.  The  county  gaol  haa  not  cured  them.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  Central 
Prison  confinement  for  a  longer  period  7  A.  My  experience  of  the  Central  Prison  is,  that 
it  is  the  only  prison  in  this  country.  It  is  the  only  prison  to  which  convicts  dread  to  go, 
and  the  reason  that  they  dread  it  is  that  it  is  the  only  prison  where  they  have  to  work 
bard.  I  have  heard  prisoners  ask  police  magistrates  and  judges  instead  of  sending  them 
to  the  Central  Prison  for  twelve  months,  to  send  them  to  the  Kingston  penitentiary  for 
three  years. 

Q.  Has  that  dread  a  wholesome  effect  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  has.  Although  a  great 
many  of  that  class  of  criminals  are  usually  not  committed  for  the  most  serious  class  of 
crimes,  but  for  petty  larcenies  and  offences  of  that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Akqlin. 

Q.  Do  many  of  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  periods  of  six  months  or  twelve 
-months  in  the  Central  Prison  come  back  to  your  hands  again  ?  A.  Yes,  many  of  them 
do,  and  we  find  that  prisoners  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  from  Hamilton 
iiave  been  sent  there  again  from  some  other  place. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  central  prison  for  that  class  is  as  good  as  an  inebriate 
«sylum,  or  any  such  institution  that  could  be  provided  1  A.  Yes.  That  is,  if  in  addition 
to  the  work  there  were  medical  treatment  for  the  chronic,  unfortunate  drunkards,  there 
■could  be  no  better  place  that  I  can  imagine  than  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  are  these  drunkards,  when  they  come  under  your  notice,  of 
«ny  use  to  their  families  I  A.  Oh,  a  large  percentage  of  them  are.  Very  frequently  an 
officer  on  his  beat  finds  a  than  coming  up  to  him  and  asking  to  be  arrested,  stating  that 
he  can't  get  straight,  and  that  he  wants  to  go  down  to  gaol  in  order  to  be  sobered  up. 
The  magistrate  gives  him  ten  days  or  two  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  such  time  as 
the  raan  can  get  sober.  These  men  come  out  and  go  to  work  for  some  weeks  and  then 
^et  drunk  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  a  roan  is  a  confirmed  dmnkard,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  commit 
him  for  an  indeterminate  period  1  A.  Well,  in  many  cases  I  would  be  strongly  in  favor 
-of  indefinite  sentences. 

Q.  Could  any  system  be  devised  whereby  prisoners  could  be  discharged  probationally, 
«nd  recommitted  in  the  event  of  their  relapsing  into  their  old  habits  i  A.  Well,  it  is 
<ny  own  idea  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  chronic  drunkard  you  should  send  him  to 
prison  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  put  him  on  probational  conduct,  so  that  in  the  event 
«f  his  going  wrong  he  can  be  returned  to  prison. 

Q.  Could  supervision  be  kept  over  them  through  the  police  staffs  of  the  Province? 
A.  I  think  BO.  For  instance,  if  you  sentence  b  man  of  that  kind  from  Hamilton,  and 
yon  find  him  at  Brantford,  you  ascertain  his  record  in  the  place  he  goes  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  always  possible  to  follow  a  man  in  that  way  1  A.  Well, 
that  would  be  another  matter.  'But  taking  a  man  who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  a 
place  you  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  defective  classification  of  prisoners  in  the  common  gaol 
has  aa  bad  an  effect  as  some  people  say  it  has,  or  are  the  bad  results  limited  ?  A.  Well, 
I  think  myself  that  it  is  limited.  I  do  not  think  that  our  gaols  are  schools  for  crime. 
I  think  that  exists  more  in  the  old  novel  than  anywhere  else.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  a  man  who  would  sit  down  deliberately  and  instruct  young  criminals  to  pursue  a 
course  of  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  young  men  or  boys  could  get  instruction  in  crime  outside  the 
gaol  just  as  well  as  they  could  inside  t  A.  Just  as  well.  Young  men  bent  on  crime  can 
obtain  their  education  outside. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  under  our  present  tjatem  of  classifioation,  to  prevent- 
the  evil  association  of  prisoners?  A.  Well,  the  question  of  the  classification  of 
prisoners  is  one  that  requires  a  large  amount  of  study  and  thought.  I  believe  there- 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  classification  of  criminals.  I  believe  that  the  old  &n6i/ 
young  should  be  separated.  I  think  that  a  man  who  may  be  convicted  for  the  first  timo- 
for  some  minor  ofiTence,  should  not  be  housed  and  locked  up  with,  an  old-time  criminaL 
I  think  it  is  possible  in  that  way  to  do  a  good  deal  of  harm.  It  would,  besides,  have- 
a  degrading  and  more  or  less  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  younger  men,  although  so  far- 
Eis  actual  instruction  in  crime  goes,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  to  be  feared.  I 
have  never  taken  much  stock  in  that. 

Q.  Then  go  a  little  further,  and  take  the  industrial  school  at  Mimico,  where  lid- 
boys  are  in  the  establishment,  are  the  dangers  of  contamination  great  there  also  t  A> 
Well,  there  is  always  that  element  in  connection  with  a  large  body  of  boys  brought  to- 
gether from  various  sources.  Some  are  bad  by  nature,  and  some  might  possibly  b» 
influenced  by  weaker  ones  to  join  in  some  escapade,  but  whether  the  education  and 
habits  of  industry  that  they  are  trained  in  in  such  an  institution  will  have  the  desired 
effect  in  counteracting  those  influences,  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  cannot  speak 
definitely.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.  I  think  the- 
svstem  of  education  and  the  habits  of  industry  to  which  they  are  trained  will  have  ^ 
good  influence  over  them,  and  will  more  than  counteract  the  evil  effects  incident  to> 
the  system. 

Mr.  JuET. 

Q.  Does  your  large  experience  in  dealing  with  criminals  lead  you  to  believe  that^ 
there  is  any  great  hope  for  a  large  measure  of  reform  amongst  them  t  A.  As  regards  •. 
great  many  of  them  there  is. 

Q.  By  their  own  effort,  or  by  extraneous  help  ?  A.  Oh,  I  think  that  an  extended 
hand  does  something ;  there  is  a  large  number  of  them  not  chronically  bad. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Yon  have  established  in  the  oity  an  institution  called  the  Rescue  Home.  Doav 
it  do  much  good  T  A,  Well,  it  is  an  institution  that  extends  a  hand  to  the  discharged 
criminal;  to  the  men  discharged  from  the  prison.  For  the  time  being  there,  is  a  home 
there  which  offers  on  asylum  and  tries  to  get  them  work,  but  I  am  not  so  strongly  enamored 
of  this  system  as  some  people.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  undertake  this  kind 
of  work,  but  I  will  say  for  the  Rev,  Mr.  Goeheghen,  and  the  work  that  he  is  doing,  that 
if  there  ia  one  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  whole  aim  is  to  do  good,  and  to- 
rescue  the  fallen  ones,  he  is  that  man. 

Q.  Mr.  Geoheghan  has  said  that  this  city  does  not  furnish  the  means  of  amusement- 
to  boys,  play-grounds  for  example,  and  means  of  keeping  out  of  evil  courses.  Do  yoo 
think  that  sufficient  attention  is  devoted  to  this  matter)  A.  I  have  spent  a- 
oonsiderable  portion  of  my  life  in  connection  with  the  polioe  affairs  in  the  cities 
and  towns  in  this  Province,  and  I  contend  that  the  want  of  play-grounds  and  the  want 
of  proper  means  of  recreation  for  the  boys  is  a  reason  -why  we  have  so  many  old  crimi- 
nals. The  city  fathers  forget  all  about  the  fact  that  there  should  be  play-gtoundSr 
and  the  boys  playing  on  the  streets  get  themselves  into  trouble,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  frequently  brought  into  the  polioe  ooart  I  have 
made  myself,  almost  a  hobby  of  trying  to  get  this  ground ;  I  have  referred  to  it 
in  my  reports  for  yean.  Our  boy  criminal  is  one  of  the  worst  troubles  that  we  have  in 
this  city.  We  have  probably  in  Hamilton  a  hundred  boys  who  are  allowed  to  go  about 
the  place  under  suspended  sentence.  It  is  perfectly  startling  to  me  the  number  of 
young  criminals  that  we  have. 

Q.  And  you  attribute  it  largely  to  the  want  of  recreation  grounds  and  the  lack  of 
proper  amusements  1  A.  Largely ;  although  to  a  certain  extent,  in  most  of  these  boya 
tliere  is  a  want  of  home  attraction  and  want  of  home  pleasure.     Here  the  ohildien  ara 
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driven  to  the  streets  ;  they  play  on  the  streets  and  sidewalks  and  are  driven  off  by  the 
police  and  the  citizens.  They  pick  ap  an  axe  or  some  other  article  and  take  it  to  a 
second-hand  store.  These  second-hand  stores  are  one  of  the  curses  of  this  country  ;  they 
enconiage  petty  thefts  amongst  boys  more  than  anything  else.  The  second-hand  store 
has  led  to  a  large  amount  of  petty  thetcs  of  articles  of  almost  every  kind,  not  only  here, 
bat  in  almost  every  town  in  the  Province. 

Mr.  J0BT. 

Q.  Are  there  no  police  regulations  governing  the  second-hand  store  1    I  believe,  in 
Toronto,  second-hand  store-keepers  have  to  keep  a  record  of  all  that  they  buy.     Is  there 
nothing  of  that  kind  here  ?    A.  Oh,  yes,  but  you  want  to  have  somebody  in  the  shop  . 
always  to  see  that  everything  is  entered  in  the  books  before  you  can  be  sure  that  an 
effective  control  is  exercised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Some  have  thought  that  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  to  see  that  boys  and 
girls  attend  school  would  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  children  from  falling  into  criminal 
ways.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  that  f  A.  My  idea  is  that  there  should  be 
intelligent  truant  officers  in  every  city  to  see  that  the  parents  do  their  duty  in  that 
respect. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  You  think  that  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  municipalities  in  respect  to  the  proper 
education  of  youths  is  adding  to  the  crop  of  criminals  1  A.  I  do ;  that  has  been  my 
decided  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  some  remedy  were  provided  for  that,  it  would  very  quickly 
tend  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  criminals  7     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  necessity  for  an  intermediate  institution  between 
the  public  schools  and  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory  and  the  school  for  little  girls 
at  the  Mercer ;  that  is,  an  institution  that  might  be  utilized  for  the  young  who  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  evil  ways  t  A.  I  think  there  is  need  for  some  institution  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  ?  A.  I  would  recommend  such  an  institution  as 
that  at  Mimico. 

Q.  How  would  you  manage  it — ^would  you  group  certain  counties  and  cities  and 
towns  together  1  A.  That  would  be  the  most  economical  way  of  doing,  because  some 
municipalities  would  not  be  in  the  position  to  support  one,  while  the  larger  cities  might. 
My  own  impression  is  that  to  group  the  counties  would  be  the  proper  system. 

Q.  There  were  77  young  people  of  both  sexes  under  16  committed  to  the  gaols  in 
Hamilton,  Brantford,  Welland  and  St.  Catharines ;  do  you  think  that  some  system 
oaght  to  be  established  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  school  with  a  population  of  from 
60  to  150,  or  could  something  be  done  for  these  cases  in  the  family  relation  t  A*  That  is  a 
subject  that  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  thought ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  very  great 
difficulty  in  doing  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  are  known  to  be  good  people  in 
every  way,  and  who  take  a  great  interest  in  boys,  would  be  the  proper  kind  of  people  tor 
this,  if  they  were  under  the  supervison  of  the  municipal  council,  or  some  properly  oon- 
stitnted  authority.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  way  of  treating  boys  who  have 
not  committed  crime,  but  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  it  t  A.  I  think  it  would 
be  satisfactory,  but  it  may  be  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ahoun. 

Q.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  get  respectable  farmers  to  take  the  children  1  A.  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  proper  persons  to  assume  control.  I  think  that  besides 
the  industrial  habits  that  would  have  to  be  taught  the  boys,  they  would  require  to  be 
educated. 
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John  A.  Murphy,  gaoler,  Oayuga,  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  Tell  the  Commission  what  you  would  do  if  you  had  your  own  way  of  dealing  with 
old  offenders  ?  A.  If  they  were  kept  in  some  place  under  restraint  where  they 
could  do  work  it  would  be  better  for  themselves  and  society  at  large.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  large  chance  of  reforming  the  chronic  drunkard. 

Q.  Have  you  a  poorhouse  in  your  county  1  A.  No ;  there  is  necessity  for  one. 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  county  recently  which  I  think  may  result  in  the  erection 
of  a  poorhouse  ;  at  present  each  municipality  maintains  its  own  poor. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  poor  and  destitute  to  warrant  yon  in  establishing 
a  poorhouse )  A.  I  think  that  with  association  with  another  county  there  would  be.  If 
it  were  established  I  think  it  would  relieve  the  gaol  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  trouble- 
some prisoners  ;  those  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  would  be  placed  in 
the  poorhouse. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  eighteen  drunkards  last  year?  A.  Eighteen  commitments,  but 
not  that  number  of  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  suppose  most  of  your  prisoners  are  committed  to  hard  labor  1  A.  Yes,  and  we 
give  them  as  hard  as  we  have  got,  but  we  have  not  quite  enough  ;  that  is  the  reason  we 
are  bringing  in  stone. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  ordinary  prisoners,  could  not  one  free  able  bodied  man 
do  as  much  work  as  four  t     A.  No. 

Q.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned,  you  think  that  it  is  better  for  discipline  in  the  gacl 
and  as  a  deterrent  on  the  commission  of  crime  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Who  provides  you  with  stone  1  A.  The  county  council,  and  the  town  of  Cayuga 
uses  it. 

Q.  What  do  they  use  it  for  1    A.  For  making  macadamised  roads. 

Q.  There  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  with  respect  to  the  Government  taking 
over  the  common  gaols  of  the  province  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity ?  A.  I  cannot  see  that  any  great  benefit  would  attend  that  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  existence. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  difficulty  in  getting  what  you  ask  for  from  the  county  t  A.  Very 
little. 

Q.  If  any  extensive  improvement  were  necessary  in  the  building,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  trouble  in  getting  it  ?     A.  There  might  be  some  trouble. 

Q-  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  would  not  in  scanning  over  the  bills  be  as 
careful  1     A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  is  pretty  economical  t  A.  I 
do,  but  I  think  they  are  not  so  economical  as  the  county  councils. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  their  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  county  of  Haldimand  t 
A.  I  think  pure  "  cussedness  "  is  the  first  cause. 

Q.  What   is   pure    "  cussedness  "1      A.  I  think   bad   associations,   carelessness  of 

parents,  criminal  neglect  of  parents  in  not  sending  children   to  school ;  I   think  that  if 

you  don't  send  children  to  school  they  form  bad  associations,  and  a  loss  of  self-respect 

soon  follows,  and  that  is  one  of  the  first  causes  of  criminality ;  in  other  words,  if  yoa 

et  a  child  have  his  own  way. 
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Col.  Robert  H.  Davis,  SherifiP  of  Haldimand,  called  and  swom : — 

The  CHAIRIU.N. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  1    A.  I  waa  appointed  to  the  shrievaltT  in  October* 

1878. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  effects  of  bad  association  in  your  gaol  through  imperfect  class^* 
ficition  adds  to  the  crop  of  criminals  in  the  county?  A.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  no* 
think  that  the  class  that  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  associations  that  are  made  in  the 
gaol,  is  numerous  enough  to  add  to  the  percentage  of  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  the  various  classes  in  the  gaols  in  the  large 
cities  is  likely  to  have  a  worse  effect  than  in  the  rural  parts  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  many  persons  charged  with  serious  offences  committed  to  the  Haldimand 
gaol }  A.  No,  sir,  our  serious  offences  in  Haldimand  are  very  few ;  we  have  only 
had  two  serious  charges  in  ten  years. 

Q.  Then  you'don't  think  that  the  influences  of  association  are  productive  of  as  much 
barm  with  you  as  in  the  cities  ?  A.  Not  as  where  there,  is  a  large  number  of  prisoners  put 
together ;  the  juvenile  offenders  are  few  in  number  that  come  into  our  custody,  and  we 
generally  separate  them  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  views  do  you  hold  about  drunk  and  disorderlies  ;  are  not  a  number  of  them 
<:apable  of  reclamation  ?  A.  A  big  majority  of  them  are  not  confirmed  drunkards  ;  they 
get  on  the  spree  occasionally  and  are  held  up  for  a  certain  number  of  days  ;  we  have 
«ome  that  come  to  us  at  all  periods  of  the  year  and  who  may  be  said  to  look  upon  the 
gaol  as  a  kind  of  home,  but  drunkenness  is  not  on  the  increase  with  us  ;  vagrants  and 
tramps  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  classes  that  come  under  our  care. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  tramps  getting  into  your  county,  which  is  one  of 
the  counties  of  the  interior  1  A.  Well,  it  is  a  railway  centre,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Oanadian  Pacific  have  through  lines  and  the  tramps  knowing  that  there  is  no  poor 
house  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  there  is  a,  gaol,  will  strike  for  the  town,  and  either  ask 
to  be  committed  to  gaol  or  commit  some  offence  for  which  they  must  be  committed, 
in  order  to  obtain  food  and  shelter  for  a  few  days.  These  tramps  or  vagrants  don"' 
belong  to  our  county ;  few  of  them  belong  to  us  at  all. 

Q.  Gould  not  the  county  of  Haldimand  and  the  town  of  Cayuga  come  to  some 
Agreement  and  devise  some  way  of  stamping  out  this  trouble  ]  A.  They  have  tried  this 
At  different  times,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it  yet;  means  have  not  been  found  to 
«mpioy  them  at  breaking  stone  and  labor  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  these  men  are  lazy  and  indolent ;  persona 
5vho  desire  to  avoid  work  7  A.  I  know  a  number  of  mechanics  who  are  "  broke,"  who 
have  no  home,  and  who  are  sent  to  gaol  because  there  is  no  poor  house ;  they  appeal 
to  the  magistrate  when  they  are  destitute  and  he  sends  them  for  ten  days  to  gaol. 

Q.  Then  destitution  is  the  cause  of  their  commitment  in  many  instances  t     A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality  of  those  who  you  say  come  from  a  distance  t  A.  They 
are  nearly  all  foreigners, 

Q.  Would  these  people  be  proper  subjects  for  a  poorhouse  1  A.  No  ;  not  that 
«lass,  they  are  able  to  work. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  'provide  a  workhouse  and  poorhouse  combined,  don't  you 
thiiik  that  would  be  a  better  place  than  the  gaol  for  tramps  1  A.  I  should  think  so,  but 
if  a  poorhouse  was  known  to  be  a  place  where  dead-beats  and  tramps  by  profession  and 
wagrants  by  profession  were  admitted,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  gaol. 
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Q.  But  where  you  have  an  honest  tramp,  who  is  a  tramp  because  he  is  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  what  about  the  poorhouse  1     A.  It  would  be  only  a  temporary  refuge. 

Q.  Well,  of  the  two  classes,  those  who  are  tramps  by  profession  and  those  who  arfr 
tramps  by  destitution,  which  is  the  greatest  number)  A.  The  professional  tramp  by- 
long  odds. 

Q.  And  your  remedy  for  him  is  hard  workt  A.  Yes,  hard  work  and  short 
commons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drcrt. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  this  tramp  nuisance  really  came  into  existence,  was  it 
after  the  American  war  1    A.  I  don't  remember  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  three  persons  committed  for  being  of  unsound  mind  during  th» 
year ;  were  those  all  proper  cases  for  asylum  treatment  1  A.  I  think  so  ;  they  were  so' 
reported  and  I  make  it  a  point  always  to  see  those  persons  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  harmless 
persons  get  committed  to  gaol  who  are  not  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum  1  A.  1  believe 
there  are  such  cases. 

Q.  And  as  regards  these,  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  gaol 
is  not  the  proper  place  for  them  t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  a  poorhouse  be  the  better  place  for  them?  A.  I  think  aa  Many 
people  have  a  great  dread  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  mad  ;  they  get  an  opinion  that  sncb 
persons  are  dangerous,  and  they  get  them  committed  to  gaol  thinking  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  being  injured. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  many  of  these  persons  who  are  troublesome  in  the  family  are- 
perfectly  quiet  the  moment  they  get  into  gaol,  and  behave  themselves  when  they  Aifi  there  ? 
A.  I  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  is  so.  I  know  of  a  case  now  where  a  boy 
who  became  rapidly  boisterous  was  brought  as  rapidly  under  control  whep  he  was  com- 
mitted to  gaol. 

Q.  Has  it  not  a  bad  effect  upon  gaol  discipline  to  have  lunatics  in  the  gaol  1    A. 
think  so. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a  poorhouse  being  constructed  could  not  a  ward  or  place  apart 
from  the  ordinary  wards  be  provided  for  the  mild  cases  of  this  class  of  people  t  A.  It 
could.  I  think  such  a  proviBion  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  an  institution  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  prisoners  in  yoor 
gaol  t     A.  We  have,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  How  is  it  done  1  A  It  is  done  by  a  notification  to  the  prisoner  that  a  clergyman, 
has  offered  his  services  on  his  behalf. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  t  A.  No,  we  have  no  regular  library.  I  send  books  and 
periodicals  for  the  prisoners,  but  we  have  no  provision  made  for  this  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  cultivate  some  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison  t  A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  Could  prisoners  be  employed  at  work  of  that  kind  t  A.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Would  stone-breaking  be  profitable  t  A.  I  think  so,  but  that  would  have  to  b» 
done  outside. 
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Q.  Have  you  not  got  room  in  the  yard  for  it  t  A.  No ;  we  have  only  got  room  for 
4>he  woodshed. 

Q.  Have  yoa  given  much  attention  to  the  qaestion  of  juvenile  criminality  t  A.  I 
have  thought  of  it  several  times. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  or 
industrial  school,  or  institution  of  that  kind  in  the  Province  t  A.  Well,  I  would  have  to 
$ive  a  qualified  answer  to  that.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  juveniles  as  well 
-as  of  the  public  if  there  were  such  a  place  to  put  them  for  a  time,  but  I  think  that  the 
cure  is  nearer  home.  I  think  that  the  family  ia  the  proper  place  for  discipline,  and  fail- 
ing the  &mily  the  public  school 

Q.  Yon  think  this  might  be  done  by  rigid  discipline  t  A.  Not  so  much  by  rigid 
discipline  as  that  the  children  should  be  well  under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  and  made 
to  understand  that  they  have  certain  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  of  many  cases  of  children  going  to  the  bad  in  your  county,  in 
the  rural  districts  apart  from  the  small  towns  ?  A.  The  farming  community  are  singu- 
larly free  from  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  villages  or  small  towns  the  children  are  about  as  bad  as 
in  the  cities  ?  A.  As  bad  or  worse,  because  the  youngsters  are  allowed  to  go  about 
almost  wild.   " 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  state  of  things  is  bringing  many  youths  to  beid  courses  in  the  villages 
And  towns  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  my  experience.  The  children  of  parents  in  a  respectable 
neighborhood  have  been  contaminated  by  what  they  call  "  smart  young  men "  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  thus  they  have  gone  dowiL  I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  could  be 
Avoided  by  proper  parental,  family  and  school  restraint.  I  think,  too,  there  ought  to  be 
-changes  in  the  public  school  system.  I  would  recommend  that  we  do  away  with  a  good 
many  of  our  "  isms  "  and  "  ologies  "  and  that  the  time  spent  in  teaching  that  sort  of  stuff 
jshonld  be  occupied  in  inculcating  good  manners  and  good  morals.  I-  think  this  would  be 
better  for  the  boys  and  for  the  country.  I  know  where  authorities  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  wipe  out  part  of  the  scheduled  subjects  and  give  the  youngsters  some  knowledge 
-of  the  difierence  between  truth  and  falsehood  and  things  of  that  kind,  the  results  have 
been  more  satisfactory. 

Dr.  RosiBRuoH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  take  boys  out  of  the  street  at  night  1  A. 
Yes,  if  parents  and  guardians  would  do  their  duty.  I  think'want  of  proper  restraint 
does  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  if  children  were  kept  out  of  the  street  they  would  be 
prevented  from  developing  a  tendency  toward  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  could  be  adopted  where  a  boy  who  is  perhaps  a 
-truant  from  school  and  has  become  unmanageable  in  the  home,  might  be  placed  under 
more  rigid  control,  and  saved  if  possible  from  a  life  of  crime  without  removing  him  to  a 
reformatory  7  A.  That  is  a  wide  question.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
■to  that  question  on  the  spot.  It  covers  so  much,  so  many  difierent  phases  of  the  subject, 
beudes  the  law  protects  the  youngsters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  managing  the  county  gaols  is  capable  of 
impiovementt  A.  I  think  there  could  have  been  better  management  in  most  gaols  if  you 
oould  have  got  the  county  council  to  take  the  matter  up  and  make  a  separation  between 
different  classes,  especially  in  respect  of  those  who  are  temporarily  insane. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Is  the  county  council  pretty  liberal  t  A.  They  do  everything  that  they  are  bound 
:to  do  and  nothing  more.  If  they  could  see  a  loop-hole  to  get  out  of  any  expenditure  they 
*re  like  all  the  rest  of  the  councils,  they  would  be  very  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Thomas  W.  Bdtlkk,  Gaoler,  Simcoe,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  When  where  you  appointed  gaoler  t     A.  In  April,  1879. 

Q.  It  has  been  represented  by  some  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  gaols  were  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  instead  of  being  partly  under  the  Government  and 
partly  under  the  county  council.  What  are  your  views  on  that  subject?  A.  I  should 
think  one  control  would  be  better  than  divided  authority. 

Q.  Would  you  express  your  opinion  as  to  what  you  think  would  be  the  best  system 
of  management  1    A.  I  do  not  care  about  expressing  any  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  get  pretty  much  all  you  want  from  the  council  ?  A.  Well,  we  wanted 
to  get  drainage  for  a  number  of  years  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  yet. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  do  that  by  prison  labour  t  A.  Well,  it  would  have  to  go  right 
through  the  town. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  the  night  soil  t  A.  We  have  a  lari^e  cesspool  and  dry- 
earth  closets,  and  the  contents  of  these  are  pumped  out  emd  taken  to  the  experimental  farm. 

Q.  How  does  that  work  ?  A.  It  works  very  well.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  dry-earth  system. 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  satisfactory  in  the  winter  time  1  A.  It  is  quite  a  trouble  to 
clear  the  boxes  out  in  the  winter  certainly,  but  we  have  not  experienced  any  very  great 
inconvenience. 

Pr.  BOBBBBUGa. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  under  16  were  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  t  A, 
Fourteen. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  these  boys  under  16 — generally  bad  1  A.  No,  sir.  1 
do  not  think  there  was  anything  very  bad  except  in  two  or  three  instances.  They  were  all, 
so  far  as  I  know,  first  offenders.  Most  of  them  were  from  the  city,  two  of  them  I  recol- 
lect— the  two  worst — were  sentenced  for  stealing  rides  from  Buffalo  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway.  The  remainder  were  sent  for  minor  charges ;  one  was  a  waif  who  was  sent; 
to  the  Industrial  School  at  Mimico.     Some  were  for  trespass. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  these  boys  should  have  been  sent  to  the  common  gaol  at  all  t 
A.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  place  to  send  boys.  I  know  the  other  day  a  boy 
was  taken  airay  from  his  home  and  sent  to  the  common  gaol  and  then  sent  to  the  reforma- 
tory, and  I  do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  gaol  at  all. 

Q.  This  matter  of  stealing  rides  on  the  railway,  is  it  oi  frequent  occurrence  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  does  this  severe  method  of  punishing  boys  deter  others  t    A.  Yes,  I  think  so, 

Q.  How  long  are  they  sentenced  generally  for  these  offences  ?  A.  Sometimes  ten 
days,  sometimes  two  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  whipping  for  such  boys  would  be  better  than  imprisonment  T 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  than  sending  them  to  gaol.  I  have  noticed  boys  who  have- 
been  sent  to  gaol  for  such  offences,  and  when  they  went  out  they  were  worse  than  when 
they  came  in. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  grouping  certain  counties  and  towns  together  in  order 
to  have  a  school  like  that  at  Mimico  for  boys  such  as  the  fourteen  that  passed  through  your 
gaol  1  Would  it  be  feasible  1  A.  I  think  so.  I  would  recommend  that  course  instead 
of  the  common  gaol. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  sending  boys  to  gaol  does  some  of  them  harm  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  to  get  them  cared  for  on  the  family  principle,  say  on  a  farm, 
wonld  be  preferable  to  sending  them  to  an  industrial  school  ?  A.  I  think  the  difficulty 
would  be  in  keeping  hold  of  them  in  that  case. 

Q.  I  wonder  whether  the  law  of  kindness  would  step  in  there.  Are  these  boys  as  a 
rule  radically  bad  T  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  radically  bad  as  a  rule ;  they 
are  wild  and  reckless  sometimes  and  full  of  mischief. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  t 
A.  I  should  say  idleness  and  laziness.     People  who  are  lazy  often  drift  into  crime. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  to  overcome  that  1  A.  1  should  think  that  men 
who  are  habitual  prisoners  had  better  be  kept  at  pretty  hard  work. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  men  are  constitutionally  idle,  or  do  you  think  that  they  have 
contracted  habits  of  idleness  through  scarcity  of  employment )  A.  Sometimes  they  may 
have  done  so. 

Q.  At  what  period  of  the  year  do  these  men  generally  get  into  gaol  t     A.  In  the  fall. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  they  would  work  if  they  could  get  employment!  A.  I  think 
some  of  them  would.  Employment  is  very  irregular,  especially  in  a  country  place.  Some« 
times  men  go  into  gaol  in  the  winter  who  work  in  canals  in  the  summer  time. 

Dr.  SOSEBBUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  school  children  who  attend  school  irregularly  falling  into  crime  t 
A.  Sometimes  we  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  compulsory  school  laws  passed  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 


Alfred  Kitchbn,  gaoler,  Brantford,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  your  position )    A  In  1885. 

Q.  What  was  your  previous  occupation  ?    A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  experience  in  gaol  matters  before  you  were  appointed  1  Were  yon  in 
the  council  Y  A.  I  had  no  great  experience  of  gaol  matters,  but  I  had  been  in  the  council 
quite  a  while.     I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  proceedings. 

Q.  Have  you  a  poorhouse  in  your  eounty  t  A.  Yes,  near  Brantford,  across  the  river. 
It  was  established  two  years  ago.     There  are  26  inmates  in  it  at  the  present  cime. 

Q.  Did  the  establishment  of  the  poorhouse  improve  matters  so  far  as  the  gaol  is  con- 
cemed  t  A.  No.  A  large  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  poor-house  were  never  in  gaol. 
They  were  kept  by  the  municipality  until  the  poorhouse  was  opened.  There  were  a  few 
there  but  very  few  who  have  been  in  gaol. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  218  commitments  for  drunkenness  were  hardened  offenders 
or  chronic  drunkards  1  A.  There  is  not  a  very  large  number  really  hardened.  There  are 
a  great  many,  it  is  true,  for  whom  there  seems  to  be  no  salvation,  but  taking  the  218  there 
are  a  large  number  of  them  that  are  not  so  bad.  There  are  a  great  many  in  for  the  first 
time  and  some  the  second  time. 
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Q.  How  are  they  apprehended  ?  A.  We  have  got  a  sharp  lot  of  policemen  at  Brant- 
ford.  There  are  a  great  many  farmers  who  get  on  a  toot^  spend  all  their  money,  and  these 
policemen  ran  them  in  and  they  are  sent  to  gaol  for  20  or  30  days  in  default  of  paying 
their  fines.  Some  of  them  feel  very  keenly  being  sent  to  gaol.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing  in  Brantford ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  persons  sent  to  gaol,  wealthy 
farmers,  well-to-do  men,  who,  simply  getting  oil  the  spree,  spent  their  money  and  oonld 
not  pay  the  fine  imposed  until  they  got  home  again. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  even-handed  justice.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  wealthy  farmer 
should  not  be  sent  to  gaol  if  a  poor  man  is  sent.  Oan  you  suggest  any  way  of  dealing  with 
them  f  A.  No.  No  other  way  has  been  attempted.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  would 
pay  their  fines  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  home.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sending  them  to 
gaol  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  prisoners  could  be  put  to  work  outside  the  gaol  ?  A.  I  think  they 
might. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  more  yard  accommodation  t  A.  Yes. 
They  would  not  want  to  spoil  any  more  ground. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  employing  prisoners  outside  the  gaol,  do  you  mean  those 
convicted  for  the  first  time.  Would  you  have  those  sent  out  t  A.  I  think  so.  To  put 
them  at  work  on  the  public  roads  I  think  that  would  cure  them  if  anything  would. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  prisoners  to  put  them  on  this  work, 
especially  those  convicted  for  the  first  time  ?  A.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worse  than  the 
present  system  for  those  convicted  for  the  first  time.  I  have  not  thought  much  about 
that  however.  My  opinion  is  that  if  they  were  dealt  with  more  severely  and  kept  at  hard 
work  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them. 

Q.  The  question  might  be  whether  {*■  would  not  be  too  severe  for  the  men  sent  to 
work  outside,  where  they  would  be  seen  by  everybody,  which  would  make  the  degrada- 
tion tenfold  t     A.  Probably  it  would. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  those  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year)  A.  Very 
little.  I  think  every  one  of  them  has  come  back  since.  They  have  been  sent  for  short 
periods ;  one  man  was  sent  down  for  getting  on  the  spree.  They  gave  him  four  months, 
«nd  he  came  out  and  the  first  day  he  was  out  of  prison  he  got  drunk  again  and  was  sent 
oack  to  gaol. 

Q.  Are  men  of  that  class  of  much  benefit  to  their  families  t  A.  Well  those  who 
have  been  sent  down  like  that  are  not  much  use  in  keeping  their  families.  Some  of  them 
are  a  charge  on  their  families.  Their  wives  will  go  out  and  work  and  get  a  few  shillings 
and  the  husbands  will  take  the  money  from  them  and  spend  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  of  the  sixteen  boys  committed  last  year  some  should  not  have 
been  sent  to  gaol  at  all  t  A  Tea,  there  was  quite  a  number.  There  were  two  boys  sent  to 
gaol  who  had  been  playing  near  an  apple  tree :  The  apple  tree  had  fallen  over ;  they 
plucked  the  apples  ;  a  policeman  caught  them  doing  this  and  arrested  them.  They  were 
sent  to  g(M>l,  for  a  day  or  two  but  they  got  a  few  witnesses  to  give  evidence  on  their  be- 
half and  they  were  discharged. 

Q.  As  to  the  management  of  your  gaol,  have  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  what 
you  want  from  the  county  council  t  A.  It  takes  quite  a  time  to  get  what  we  want,  and 
sometimes  we  never  get  it.  The  county  council  is  very  economical  about  prisoners,  and 
we  have  great  difficulty  indeed  in  getting  anything  from  them.  They  think  that  any- 
thing is  good  enough  for  prisoners.     That  is  the  way  a  great  many  of  them  talk. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  aee  from  1887  to  1889  there  was  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  the  commitments 
"to  jour  gaol.  Have  you  any  theory  to  account  for  this  increase  1  A.  I  understand  that 
it  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  population,  ^ 

Q.  Does  the  increase  of  population  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  prisoners  ?  A. 
'Y^  I  think  the  proportion  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Bat  the  increase  mainly  takes  place  in  the  drunkards  and  vagrants^  and  those 
^ho  commit  larcenies  1  A.  I  think  there  are  about  equal  proportions  in  all  classes,  but  I 
never  looked  through  them  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that.  I  attribute  the  increase, 
too,  partly  to  the  greater  vigilanoe  of  the  police,  and  partly  to  the  water  works  and 
railways.     I  think  vagrancy  has  increased. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  due  to  want  of  employment  ?  A.  No.  I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  men's  worthlesaness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdbt. 

Q.  Do  the  police  arrest  men  for  drunkenness  if  they  are  only  slightly  the  worse  for 
<irink  and  are  capable  of  going  home  quietly  1     A  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  fees  t     A  No  they  are  paid  by  salaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Amguk. 

Q.  Is  any  provision  made  for  religious  instruction  at  your  gaol  1  A.  .Yes.  Just  now 
we  have  a  number  of  young  ladies  of  the  Christian  Temperance  Union  taking  an  interest 
in  the  gaoL     They  have  employed  a  lady  to  visit  the  gaol. 

Q.  Do  clergymen  visit  the  gaol  ?  A.  Na  Never  during  the  five  years  I  have  been 
there  has  a  resident  clergyman  visited  the  prison. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  them  1  A  I  have  said  plainly  that  I  have  never  had  a  visit 
from  them. 

Q.  Do  boys  get  any  moral  instruction  apart  from  what  they  receive  from  this  lady 
visitor?    A.   No. 


Edmund  Dbbdes,  Sherifi,  County  of  Norfolk,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chirman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  Sheriff  1     A.  In  1859. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  bad  classification  upon  prisoners  ?  A.  It  has  a  very 
bad  effect 

Q.  Chiefly  upon  what  classf     A.  Well  I  should  say  mostly  upon  the  lower  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  boys  with  adult  prisoners,  hardened  in 
crime,  has  very  bad  results  1  A.  I  think  it  has.  There  is  one  thing  I  wais  very  anxious 
to  bring  before  the  Commission,  and  that  is,  the  fact  of  our  prisoners  being  able  to  hear 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  corridor.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  can  classify  our 
prisoners,  buc  these  boys  cannot  help  hearing  all  that  is  going  on  around  them. 

Q.  £ven  with  the  limited  number  of  prisoners  that  you  have  had  in  the  gaol  lately, 
you  have  found  much  difficulty  in  having  a  proper  separation  1    A  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  not  had  the  poorhouse  1  A.  We  could 
not  have  got  on  at  all.  We  would  have  been  troubled  with  the  tramps  and  people  in 
destitute  circumstances,  and  we  could  not  have  managed  the  gaol  at  all.  Even  as  it  is 
we  have  to  use  the  lock-ups  for  this  class.  We  have  two  or  three  lock-ups  and  I  put 
them  in  there  and  don't  give  them  anything  to  eat  until  morning.  I  find  that  is  a  very 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
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Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

ti.  I  suppose  you  would  bo  in  favor  of  the  Government  assuming  the  entire  control 
of  the  county  gaols  ?     A.  I  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  drunkards  in  the  common  gaols- 
much  consideration.  Do  you  think  gaol  custody  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  them  1  A.  I 
am  afraid  it  has  not.  I  have  known  some  instances  where  it  has,  but  generally  speaking, 
it  has  not. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  committed  for  this  offence )  A.  Well,  fortunately  w& 
have  been  very  rarely  troubled  with  them.  A|temperance  wave  has  passed  over  the- 
county  Euid  that  has  struck  some  of  them. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  only  17  out  of  108  committed  for  drunkenness.  That  is  only  about 
18  per  cent,  instead  of  45  per  cent  in  Brantford,  and  about  60  per  cent,  in  Hamilton. 
Do  you  attribute  this  to  temperance  work  in  your  district  t  A.  I  think  the  temperance- 
movement  has  bad  a  good  deal  of  efiect  1  think  the  Salvation  Army  has  done  much 
good.  There  was  a  class  of  mechanics  that  we  had — the  cleverest  mechanics  in  the  town,, 
who  at  one  time  were  very  heavy  drinkers,  but  they  have  been  redeemed  by  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Dr.  SOSKBBOOH. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  reformed  ?  A.  Six  or  eight  years.  They  have  beeui 
keeping  right  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  prohibition  would  b?  a  good  thing  as  regards  these  men  and 
others  ?  A.  I  think  not.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  doing  so  well  that  to  try  and! 
^  anything  more  with  them  is  unnecessary. 

Q.  Dp  you  think  prohibi^on  'vvould  be  of  service  to  the  boys  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  think  it 
would.     There  are  a  good  many  people  now  who  take  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q,  Have  you  during  your  long  experience  and  observation  any  reason  for  coming  to- 
the  conclusion  that  the  imprisonment  of  a  certain  class  of  drunkards,  although  it  is  not  a. 
benefit  to  themselves,  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  deterring  others  from  entering  on  the  same 
course  7  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  is  very  much  less  drinking  now  than  there  used 
to  be.    That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Or,  at  all  events,  drink  is  taken  in  another  way.  The  official  returns  show  the 
consumption  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  t    A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province !  A.  I  think 
drink.  A  larger  number  of  criminals  enter  upon  criminal  course  through  that  than  any- 
other  cause. 

Q.  Has  the  want  of  proper  care  and  supervision  of  boys  and  girls  a  bad  effect.  Doe» 
it  tend  to  increase  crime  f  A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  apt  to  increase  it  a  good  deal  Young 
people  don't  seem  to  care  about  adults  to  the  same  extent  that  they  did  befor?.  Young^ 
people  are  too  fond  of  kicking  over  the  traces,  too  fond  of  shaking  off  parental  control. 
I  have  noticed  young  boys  going  into  the  apple  orchards  and  helping  themselves  ;  they 
think  they  are  doing  no  harm  in  taking  away  the  fruit.  They  rarely  think  anything  of 
actually  stripping  a  garden  of  everything.  The  parents  don't  seem  to  have  the  samfr 
control  over  them  that  they  used  to  have. 
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Q.  la  there  any  suf^gestion  that  you  can  make  to  remedy  that  t    A.  I  do  not  know 
I  think  the  suggestion  ought  to  come  from  the  parents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  in  your  town  for  looking  after  discharged  prisoners  t 
A.  No ;  and  we  have  every  denomination  of  clergymen  in  the  place,  but  none  of  them 
attend  the  gaol.  Some  years  ago  the  young  people  got  up  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  the  members  attended  regularly  on  Sundays.  We  had  then  five  or  six 
good  looking  lasses  committed  to  gaol,  but  as  soon  as  they  went  away  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Assotiation  ceased  to  attend  and  they  never  came  again. 


JoBBPH  B.  Mbad,  called  and  sworn, 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  What  is  your  oooupotion ?  .A.  I  am  an  insurance  and  real  estate  btvker  in  the 
city  of  Hamilton. 

Q.  Have  yon  taken  tax  interest  in  any  matters  appertaining  to  prisons  and  prisoners  f 
A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  prison  committee. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  experience  in  connection  with  prisons  I  A.  Being  a  mem - 
bet  of  this  committee  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  visit  different  gaols  and  places  of  detention, 
as  opportunity  offered,  1^  order  that  I  might  see  that  the  reforms  asked  for  in  connection 
with  our  gaols  were  really  needed,  ^nd  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  little  ideas  of  my 
own  that  I  might  be  able  to  suggest. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  many  gaols  1  A.  This  is  the  second  year  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  and  during  that  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  gaol  twice  or 
three  tipies. 

Q.  Have  yon  visited  any  outside  the  cityl  A.  Of  course  I  think  the  gaol  here  ii 
managed  very  well.  I  think  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  a  very  fine  governor  of  the  gaol,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reformation  required.  I  think  all  the  reforms  asked  for 
are  needed.  From  the  observation  1  have  t>een  able  to  make  I  think  the  great  sources  of 
crime  are  intemperance  and  idleness,  and  that  intemperance  is  a  disease,  a'nd  as  a  diseasei 
I  think  it  can  be  treated  saccessfuUy  just  as  other  diseases  are. 

Q.  Which  of  these  causes  would  you  place  first,  intemperance  or  idleness  1  A.  I 
think  iniemperanoe.  If  a  man  is  married  and  giving  way  to  diiinkenness  it  is  a  har^ 
ihing  for  a  wife  when  she  Has  to  maintain  herself  and  a  drunken  husband.  I  thjnk  there 
should  be  some  means  adopted  by  which  the  government  could  take  hold  of  a  man  and 
insist  upop  his  labouring  to  support  his  wife  and  family,  whether  he  is  sent  to  a  gaol  or  ta 
an  inebriate  asylum.  Make  hi(u  labour  hard  and  pay  him  for  l](is  labour,  and  see  that  ha 
does  a  good  honest  day's  work.  After  deducting  a  portion  of  his  wages  fop  his  maintenance 
hand  over  the  remainder  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  That  would  require  considerable  space  of  ground,  and  the  turnkeys  would  be. 
numerous,  and  question  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  labour  in  this  way  would  be  very  import- 
ant indeed  1  A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  details  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  government  should 
not  make  men  of  this  class  do  some  kind  ol  labour  that  would  not  degrade  them.  I  don't 
mean  hardened  criminals,  I  think  they  might  be  kept  at  the  worst  kind  of  labour  inside 
the  prison  walls.  They  work  them  up  at  the  gaol  here  and  no  doubt  that  is  a  good  deal  of 
benefit  to  the  community,  altiiough  I  do  not  think  that  they  havf  aa  wuch  work  as  the}» 
ought  to  have. 
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Hon.  Arch.  MoKbllar,  Sheriff  of  Wentworth,  called  and  surorn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  7     A.  Since  the  Ist  of  August,  1875. 

Q.  You  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  gaol  matters  1  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  them,  although  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  excellent  gaolers  which 
makes  my  work  in  connection  with  them  very  light. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  prisonem  in  the  common 
gaol  t     A.  Want  of  classification  has  a  bad  effect, 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  great  means  of  spreading  crime  and  making  criminals  t  A. 
Well,  I  think  upon  young  people  who  are  not  yet  experienced  in  crime,  and  who  are 
thrown  into  contact  with  a  lot  of  bad  criminals,  it  must  have  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  Have  instances  of  its  evil  effects  come  under  your  notice  1  A.  Not  particularly 
"because  our  gaoler  always  classifies  our  prisoners  as  far  as  he  has  accommodation.  Of 
'Course  very  bad  people  like  to  make  others  as  bad  as  themselves,  and  young  people  are 
more  susceptible  of  bad  impressions  than  people  who  have  reached  years  of  discretion. 

Q.  Ebs  the  establishment  of  the  Qentral  Prison  enabled  you  to  improve  the  disoip- 
line  and  classification  of  your  prisoners  7     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  it  taken  away  the  worst  class  of  prisoners  1    A.  Oh,  yes,  it  has. 

Q.  Then  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  your  gaoler  has  made  as  good  a 
classification  of  the  remaining  prisoners  as  it  is  possible  to  make  7  A.  That  is  my  im- 
pression, 80  far  as  I  know.  You  knew  Mr.  Henry,  our  late  gaoler,  Mr.  Langmuir.  (The 
Chairman  "  Yes,  he  was  a  capital  man.")     Well,  this  is  as  ^od  a  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment '  of  a  poorhonse  or  a  poorhoose  and  work- 
house combined  would  enable  you  to  make  a  still  better  classification  of  the  prisoners  t 
A.  Certainly  it  would.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  poor  house  in 
«very  county,  or  every  two  counties  at  least.  Many  people  are  sent  down  to  gaol  that 
are  proper  subjects  for  a  poorhouse  and  not  for  a  criminal  institution. 

Q.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  establish  a  poorhouse  in  Wentworth  1  A.  Well, 
they  made  an  attempt  last  year ;  the  county  appointed  a  committee,  the  committee  went 
round  to  make  a  valuation  of  property,  but  they  have  done  nothing  since. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  occupation  of  breaking  stones  that  you  are  carrying  on 
now  is  a  good  one  for  prisoners  7  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  the  only  occupation 
that  we  have  to  give  them.  I  believe  it  is  healthy  work ;  I  do  not  think  they  could  be 
employed  at  anything  healthier. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  work  that  you  would  suggest  for  prisoners  7  A.  No. 
Not  about  the  gaol,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  them  outside. 

Q.  I  see  that  about  half  of  your  prisoner^  were  committed  for  drunkenness  t  A.  Oh, 
yes,  that  is  the  besetting  sin.  It  is  the  greatest  trouble  that  we  have.  I  think  it  is  our 
greatest  source  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Intemperance  is  not  the  sole  cause  7  A.  No,  but  much  of  it  arises  from  intem- 
perance ;  we  have  had  them  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  but  they  return  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  remedy  for  the  constant  recommittal  of  this  class  ;  can 
anything  be  done  to  diminish  their  number  7  A.  It  is  a  great  difficulty  when  a  man  or 
woman  becomes  intemperate  to  find  a  remedy.  Probably  an  asylum  would  be  the  best 
place  for  them. 
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Q.  Would  long  periods  of  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison  not  be  as  good  as  an 
asylam  for  some  of  them  ?  A.  I  think  it  would.  Of  course  it  would  have  the  tendency; 
to  destroy  an  Appetite  for  drink. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  committed  three  times  for  drunkenness,  would  you  conclude  that 
he  was  an  incorrigible  drunkard  t  A.  I  should  think  so,  particularly  if  he  were 
three  times  in  succession  within  short  periods. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  greater  degradation  to  such  a  man  after  that  to  send  him  down 
to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  longer  period  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  have  seen  men  repeatedly^ 
sent  to  gaol,  but  the  treatment  has  only  suspended  their  appetite  for  a  short  period.  We 
have  an  institution  here  called  a  Rescue  Home,  where  people  are  taken  after  they  leave 
gaol  and  sometimes  men  who  are  inclined  to  get  on  the  spree,  but  who  are  not  absolute 
drunkards  are  admitted  there.  There  they  can  remain  until  they  get  work.  I  know- 
several  cases  where  men  were  lodged  there  and  they  did  very  well  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  great  proportion  of  them  are  disposed  to  work,  or  would 
they  rather  be  idlel     A.  It  is  hard  to  say.     I  think  they  are  more  disposed  to  drink. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  had  quite  a  number  of  vagrants  as  well  as  drunkards  in  your  geu)l 
Are  most  of  the  vagrants  drunkards  1     A.  Tes,  most  of  them  are.' 

Q.  You  had  nearly  60  boys  under  16  years  of  age  last  year.  What  do  you 
think  should  be  done  with  them  1  A.  I  think  they  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  men 
altogether. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  that  class  who  should  never  go  into  a 
gaol  at  alL  Here  is  a  report  from  specialists  saying  that  boys  under  16  years  of  age  with 
a  natural  tendency  towards  crime  should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  or  to  an  indus- 
trial school  direct ;  that  the  trial  of  such  boys  should  not  take  place  in  an  open  police 
court,  nor  should  they  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol.  What  are  your  views  upon  these 
points  ?    A.  I  endorse  them.     I  think  it  would  be  better  than  the  present  system. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  reformation  if  they  were  not 
sent  to  the  gaol  at  all  t     A.  I  think  so.     Send  them  to  Penetanguishene. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  fills  the  bill  as  regards  these 
boys,  or  would  an  industrial  school  system  be  better  1  A.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
1  think  it  does  good  work.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  there.  I  think,  however,  it 
does  very  well. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Take  boys  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents  ;  who  are 
allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  at  night ;  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  young  criminals  if 
they  are  not  looked  after.  What  would  be  the  best  treatment  for  boys  of  this  description  1 
A.  Well,  I  know  some  boys  here  who  are  running  about  and  the  parents  went  to  the 
magistrate  and  asked  that  they  should  be  sent  to  some  institution,  because  they  could  do 
nothing  with  them ;  I  think  an  industrial  school  established  in  each  county  or  group  of 
counties,  where  these  boys  could  be  taught  trades,  and  kept  away  from  evil  associations, 
would  be  desirable. 

Q.  Could  these  boys  be  distributed  in  the  country  after  they  have  acquired  trades  1. 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  have  them  go  to  such  an  institution  for 
a  few  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  if  they  are  any  good  at  it  they  should  be  able  to  make 
a  living  when  they  come  out. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  ?  A.  Well,  intemper- 
ance of  course  is  the  chief  cause,  and  want  of  education.  You  can  hardly  excuse  any 
man  in  this  country  who  won't  educate  his  children,  but  I  find  on  looking  over  the 
records  that  many  prisonets  are  very  illiterate.  I  think  illiteracy,  intemperance  and. 
crime  to  a  large  extent  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  parental  neglect  and  the  neglect  of  those  having  the  care  of  child- 
ren is  a  cause  of  crime  t  A.  Yes,  if  parents  wonH)  attend  to  their  children  ;  bat  if  the 
parents,  either  one  or  both,  are  addicted  to  drinking  themselves,  what  can  you  expect 
from  the  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkukt. 

Q.  You  know  one  of  the  propositions  recently  made  is  that  the  county  gaols  should 
not  be  used  as  places  of  punishment  for  prisoners  serving  sentence ;  that  they  should  only 
be  used  for  detaining  prisoners  pending  trial.  Do  you  ^ink  this  practicable  1  A.  Well, 
if  prisoners  were  only  sentenced  for  a  short  time  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take 
them  to  the  Central  Prison  or  any  other  institution  at  a  distance.  Taking  the  lai^ 
number  of  cases  where  short  sentences  are  imposed  in  default  of  payment  of  fines,  sentences 
of  ten  days  or  fifteen  days  for  the  infringement  of  municipal  by-laws  or  such  things, 
it  would  be  inconvenient  and  an  unnecessary  expense  to  send  them  to  such  institutions. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  it  is  practicable  that  the  county  gaol  should  not  be  used 
for  the  detention  of  those  committed  for  short  sentences  t  A.  They  must  be  confined 
somewhere  and  it  would  be  useless  to  take  them  away. 

Mr.  JnBT. 

Q.  You  say  that  teaching  boys  a  trade  would  materially  decrease  crime.  I  see  from 
statistics  that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  convicted  was  12,531 ;  of  that  number  5,308 
were  laborers,  that  is,  persons  of  no  skilled  occupation,  and  539  were  of  no  occupation. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners  were  of  the  classes  who 
had  trades,  but  this  fact  did  not  prevent  them  from  falling  into  crime.  In  many  cases  is 
it  not  lack  of  employment  that  gets  these  men  into  trouble,  and  is  there  not  often  lack  of 
employment  even  for  the  skilled  classes  of  workmen  )  A.  Well,  I  know  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  was  sober  and  industrious  who  cout^  not  find  employment  in  Hamilton,  and 
walked  to  London  seeking- work,  and  being  unable  to  find  it  walked  back  again  ;  then  he 
became  so  depressed  that  he  committed  suicide  rather  than  appear  as  a  pauper ;  he 
thought  he  would  let  nobody  know  his  condition  and  he  took  his  life. 

The  Ohaibmam. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  your  own  to  make  to  the  Oommission  regarding  the 
objects  of  their  enquiries  1  A.  I  saw  a  suggestion  the  other  day  about  letting  gaolers 
have  the  power  of  appointing  their  own  assistants.  I  know  that  some  sheriffs  are  very 
-cranky  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  you  can  easily  understand  that  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  respecting  the  officers  they  might  appoint.  I  think  when  yoa  pat  a 
man  in  the  position  of  gaoler,  it  would  be  far  better  to  allow  him  to  have  the  entire 
appointment  of  his  own  officers,  subject  say  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  because  he 
is  interested  in  having  proper  people  there  as  much  as  the  gaoler  i&  I  think  it  gives  a 
-degree  of  authority  to  the  gaoler  that  he  does  not  possess  if  the  sheriff  makes  the  appoint- 
ment    I  have  never  appointed  a  subordinate  officer  to  the  gaol  since  I  came  here. 


nth  July,  1890. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bradley,  London,  Eng.,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  have  had  considerable  experience  Mrs.  Bradley  in 
rescuing  young  people  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  ciime  1  A.  Yes.  My  public 
work  has  been  mostly  done  in  London,  bat  my  home  at  present  is  in  Birmingham. 

Q.  How  long  have  yoa  been  engaged  in  this  work  1     A.  Aboat  four  years. 

Q.  What  objects  have  you  in  view  1  A.  The  special  object  of  my  own  proper  work 
is  to  get  at  mothers  and  women  generally  ;  to  try  to  induce  them  to  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  evil.     The  work  is  social  purity  and  it  covers  an  immense  field,  but  my  own 
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«pecial  work  is  to  endeavor  to  get  at  the  mothers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  and  4ay 
school  teachers,  and  all  who  are  seeking  to  do  with  children,  and  to  study  the  begimungs 
of  evil,  both  morally  and  physically,  and  one  great  subject  that  came  into  my  work 
before  I  took  this  up  in  connection  with  my  temperance  labors,  was  the  question  of 
fieredity  with  regard  to  the  production  of  criminals  and  vicious  -persons  of  both  sexes. 

i-^.  It  was  with  a  hope  that  you  might  be  able  to  giv^  us  some  infctrmatipn  in  r^;ard 
-to  this  work  that  the  CJommissioa  invited  you  to  come  here  to  day.  Tou  aim  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  evil,  and  the  Oommitsion  would  very  much  like  to  know  your  views 
upon  certain  points.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  subject  you  say  you  are  making 
«  specialty  of — social  purity — have  you  formed  any  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  treat- 
ing fallen  women  t  A.  I  must  confess  that  it  was  the  comparative  hopelessness  of  any 
'  complete  restoration  of  this  class — of  course  I  would  not  like  to  discourage  friends  who 
are  engaged  in  what  might  be  called  rescue  work,  but  from  my  previous  study  of  this 
'question  along  temperance  lines,  and  having  regard  to  the  far-reaching  use  of  alcohol,  the 
■degenerating  effect  of  it  upon  the  brain  power,  the  nerve  and  the  will  power,  which  give 
ready  material  for  the  formation  of  criminals  of  various  kinds  ;  having  learned  all  this  by 
engaging  in  rescue  work,  I  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  impossibility  of  restoring 
girls  or  women  to  their  proper  position  once  they  have  given  way  to  its  influence.  They 
may  be  restored  in  a  sense.  I  am  christian  enough  to  believe  that  God  may  forgive  the 
-sinner,  but  I  am  philosopher  enough  to  know  that  we  cannot  take  the  evil  influences  out 
of  the  body — it  was  this  that  turned  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  don't  con- 
sider mine  rescue  work,  but  that  and  rescue  work  go  together.  My  own  conviction  is 
ihat  if  we  could  do  away  with  alcohol  we  should  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  physical  dis- 
ease, moral  disease  and  crime.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  is  the  use 
of  tobacco.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  use  of  tobacco  has  a  terribly  demoralising  effect, 
-far  more  so  than  is  generally  understood.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  through  a 
remarkable  case.  Some  young  ladies  were  engaged  in  rescuing  the  daughterx  of  pro- 
fessional men,  and  there  was  one  particularly  painful  case  came  under  their  attention,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  that  was  in  connection  with  our  work  in  London.  There  seemed 
•here  to  be  such  a  strain,  such  a  positive  tendency  to  vice  that  we  thought  there  was  some 
other  cause  than  the  apparent  temptation  to  which  she  was  subjected.  On  enquiry  we 
found  that  there  had  been  great  degeneracy  in  her  ancestry.  Her  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  inveterate  smokers,  although  not  drinkers.  We  set  physicians  to  study  this. 
My  own  conviction  is  that  girls  and  boys  who  have  come  from  stock  of  this  kind  have  a 
predilection  to  sensual  vice.  They  are  weak  in  that  direction,  and  the  result  is  a  terrible 
increase  of  vice  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  the  belief  that  where  sensual  vice  is  combined  with  drunkenness  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  effect  reclamation  1  A.  Yes.  I  would  dread  association  with 
suth  persons.  I  would  put  them  where  they  would  be  prevented  from  contaminating 
others.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  reclaim  those  who  are  addicted  to  drunkenness  and 
sensuality.  One  point  that  was  brought  before  the  prison  commissioners  that  I  think 
would  be  applicable  to  this  commission,  is  the  question  of  short  sentences.  Rev.  J.  W, 
Horsley,  secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association,  complained  of  that  terribly  ;  he 
constantly  saw  men  and  women  committed  to  prison  as  drunk  and  disorderly  persons, 
sent  for  two  weeks,  and  that  would  be  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  get  over  the  effects 
-of  the  drunki  nness  for  which  they  were  committed,  but  a  terrible  craving  would  be  then 
jpst  arriving,  and  upon  the  expiry  of  their  sentence  they  would  get  drunk  again  and 
sometimes  be  sent  back  within  a  week.  That  would  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
There  is  one  typical  case  of  a  woman  that  I  recollect  who  was  committed  180  times  for 
being  drunk,  and  yet  she  was  never  known  to  steal  anything.  Mr.  Horsley  holds  that  if 
lor  the  first  or  second  offences  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  were  inflicted  men  or 
women  would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  over  the  physical  effects  of  their  drunken- 
ness, and  of  being  made  permanently  sober.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  reformatory  to  have 
these  people  sentenced  for  short  periods  to  gaol. 

Q.  We  have  been  considering  that  phase  of  the  subject  in  Canada,  and  the  foolish 
jsystem  of  short  sentences  in  such  cases  has  very  frequently  been  brought  to  the  attention 
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of  the  authorities,  both  judicial  and  executiv&  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? 
A.  My  own  conviction  is  that  there  is  no  cure  for  habitual  drankenness.  If  you  put  the 
drunkards  in  an  inebriate  asylum  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  then  yoo- 
make  the  sentences  indeterminate  and  the  evidence  would  not  be  trustworthy  evidence  a» 
to  when  the  prisoner  might  be  safely  granted  his  release.  In  order  to  make  the  decision 
jiist  you  would  have  to  get  from  specialists  their  opinions,  and  their  tendency  is  to  bring: 
theory  too  much  into  their  judgment ;  one  perhaps  would  be  cured  in  three  months, 
another  in  six  months,  and  some  would  have  to  be  treated  as  lunatics  in  a  certain  sense, 
moral  lunatics,  for  a  long  period  before  they  could  be  sent  out  again. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to  a  prison  or  reforms 
toiy,  or  some  institution  specially  provided  for  indefinite  periods  ?     A.  I  would  say  so 
indeed. 

Q.  Then  you  would  make  their  discharge  contingent  upon  what  7  A.  That  should 
be  the  evidence  of  the  specialists  who  have  charge  of  these  persons.  There  are  doctors, 
who  understand  this.  There  are  so  many  elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in  each 
individual  case  that  I  would  not  speak  of  any  definite  time.  The  proof  of  cure  should 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  and  opinion  of  those  in  charge. 

Q.  Would  you  examine  into  their  moral  condition  as  well  as  their  physical 
condition  before  discharging  them  1     A.  I  would,  decidedly. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  do  that  1  A.  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I  know  this,  that  W9 
have  many  cases  in  England  of  reformed  men  and  women  who  have  been  helped  over  that' 
dreadful  time  until  their  physical  powers  are  restored ;  until  they  are  able  to  conquer 
this  physical  disease.  The  only  real  power  over  this  is  an  actual  change  of  heart.  We 
know  that  with  conversion  there  comes  a  moral  change.  I  would  not  give  a  button,  not 
a  straw,  for  any  professions  they  may  make  without  this,  because  the  drunkard  in  this 
respect — I  want  to  give  you  the  general  rule  which  I  know  is  true — the  drunkard — the 
drunken  woman — for  I  find  that  she  is  worse  than  the  drunken  man  in  this  particular, 
that  the  drunken  woman  is  invariably  a  liar.  A  drunken  man  will  confess  that  he  is  a 
drinker,  he  will  go  44  d  get  drunk  again  and  he  won't  tell  a  lie  about  it,  but  the  drunken 
woman  is  invariably  a  liar.  I  have  tried  to  help  them ;  I  have  even  had  them  in  my 
own  house  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  them.  This  is  the  element  that  makes  dealing  with 
women  particularly  difficult.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  case  of  fallen 
womSn,  if  in  addition  to  being  prostitutes  they  take  to  drinking,  is  practically  hopeless. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  such  a  woman  cannot  absolutely  be  cured,  but  I  am  not  the- 
person  to  be  sent  to  help  to  cure  her,  because  I  have  not  faith  enough.  I  might  refer  to- 
other cases.     You  have  read  that  little  book  on  the  Jukes  family. 

Q.  Yes,  we  have  had  evidence  before  us  in  regard  to  heredity  in  the  production  of 
crime.  Are  you  strongly  of  opinion  from  your  experience  and  observation  that  such  is 
the  case  f     A.  I  am  positive  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  grooves  does  heredity  run  chiefly  t  A.  I  will  just  give  you  three  different 
grooves,  but  they  don't  by  any  means  include  all ;  although  they  are  the  chief  ones.  We- 
will  take  the  chUdren  of  a  confirmed  habitual  drunkard — a  man  who  is  always  soaking  him- 
self ;  the  children  of  that  man  will  very  largely  be  influenced  by  the  mother.  There  are 
cases  where  a  woman  who  has  married  such  a  man  is  good  and  chaste  and  pure,  and  she  haa- 
a  labTge  neutralizing  power  morally  and  physically  ;  but  if  the  woman  is  of  a  low  type,  is 
low  herself,  as  well  as  her  husband  the  children  will  be  deficient  mentally  to  start  with ;. 
they  will  all  have  a  special  predilection  to  sexual  vice  of  a  low  form.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  majority,  will  become  habitual  drunkards,  and  the  next  generation  will  be- 
more  physically  degraded  still.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  disease ;  such  diseases  any 
doctor  will  tell  you  about  but  I  would  not  care  to  enumerate  them.  These  again  tend  U> 
reproduce  abnormal  physical  conditions  of  degeneracy ;  a  large  number  are  bred  in  crime 
and  I  may  honestly  say  that  they  are  criminals  before  they  are  bom.  What  can  be  done 
with  the  children  but  take  them  away  from  the  parents,  and  even  then  you  cannot  get  rid 
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of  the  results.  We  have  had  gr6at  benefit — many  good  results  from  the  power  given  to 
U8  a  year  ago  in  London — to  take  away  the  children  of  known  prostitutes,  the  children 
of  persons  who  keep  brothels  or  houses  of  sin,  and  place  them  where  they  will  be  properly 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  or  of  the  State — power  compelling  the  parents  to 
pay  something  towards  their  maintenance,  the  view  being  that  the  children  might  be 
saved  from  the  effects  of  their  natural  environments  and  from  falling  into  the  vicious 
oourses  of  their  parents. 

Q.  The  object  being  to  remove  them  from  the  associations  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded t  A.  Exactly,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  reclaim  them  ;  this  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  sort  of  argument.  I  don't  believe  in  people  having  the  power  to  spread  smallpox  and 
leprosy,  or  any  disease  of  that  description  broadcast ;  nor  do  I  think  that  they  should 
have  the  power  to  perpetuate  moral  disease.  One  of  our  moral  reformers  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  was  not  a  cruel  law.  He  asked  me  what  right  we  had 
to  take  the  children  away  from  the  parents.  I  replied  that  the  first  right  the  parents 
had  forfeited  by  neglecting  to  teach  their  children  the  moral  precept  of  leading  pure  and 
chaste  Uvea, 

Q.  Have  yon  noticed  any  considerable  number  of  the  class  you  speak  of  here  in 
'  Canada  ?  A,  I  have  seen  a  good  many,  not  so  many  here  as  in  the  States,  and  there  is 
a  very  strong  feeling  about  them  in  the  States.  I  have  had  many  communications  from 
those  engaged  in  work  similar  to  mine.  We  feel  that  there  is  an  epidemic  of  immorality 
sweeping  over  Canada  as  well  as  other  countries.  I  can  see  evidence  of  a  rabid  state  of 
immorality,  in  many  i  espects  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  it.  '  The  matron  of 
the  Mercer  reformatory  and  the  Haven  in  Toronto  and  the  matron  for  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless  in  Hamilton  would  be  able  to  give  very  valuable  evidence  upon  this  matter. 
The  matron  of  the  Haven  is  a  very  excellent  woman  with  sound  common  sense  as  well. 
A  good  many  of  our  reformers  seem  to  have  a  very  feeble  id«i  of  the  value  of  practical 
common  sense  in  their  work.     There  is  so  much  mere  sentiment  mixed  up  with  it. 

Q.  To  sum  up  what  you  say  I  gather  that  you  have  no  great  faith  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  drunken  women  and  drunken  men  who  are  continually  drifting  into  gaol  t 
A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  that  you  have  just  as  little,  and  perhaps  less,  faith  in  the  reclamation  of 
prostitutes  who  are  also  addicted  to  habits  of  drunkenness  1     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  recommend  to  us  as  the  result  of  your  experience  a  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  1  A.  No.  If  I  believed  in  a  remedy  I  would  not  have  taken  up  the 
work  done.     My  real  work  is  to  prevent  this  disease  and  crime. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  you  have  a  tremendous  task  before  you,  especially  where  heredity 
governs  ?    A.  It  is  a  great  ta«k. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dboey. 

Q.  You  speak  of  inebriate  asylums  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  drunkards.  Do  you 
know  of  cases  that  have  been  treated  in  such  institutions  1  A.  Yes.  I  have  known 
them,  but  the  law  requires  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights  so  many  conditions  that 
we  have  diflSculty  in  getting  people  that  have  means  to  support  themselves  into  such 
places.  We  have  no  power  to  send  to  any  asylum  unless  persons  mluntarily  and  of 
their  own  accord  go  there.     Persons  cannot  be  compelled  to  go  in. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  they  won't  voluntarily  submit  there  should  ba  some  sort 
of  judicial  enquiry,  and  then  an  to  whether  a  person  should  be  removed  from  an  inebriate 
asylum,  ought  that  also  not  to  be  a  subject  of  enquiry  1  A.  I  would  think  so.  I  should 
say  that  those  who  are  sent  there  ought  to  remain  ;  at  any  rate  until  the  authorities  say 
they  are  fit  to  be  sent  out^  again.  This  is  a  kind  of  disease.  I  would  not  like  to  call  it 
1  unacy,  but  it  is  something  of  the  same  kind. 
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Q.  Yon  think  it  is  a  sabject  that  shonld  be  regarded  from  a  medical  standpoint  and 
traated  as  a  disease  t  A.  Pieciseljr.  It  is  a  physiod  and  moral  disease  ;  physically  it  is 
the  essence  of  brain  poison,  and  it  affects  the  blood  in  snch  an  insidioos  way  that  the 
difficulty  is  to  know  whether  people  who  are  victims  of  it  are  permanently  cored. 

The  Chaibm AK. 

Q.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  very  lowest  grade  of  dmnkards  who  are  sent  to  gaol ;  is 
it  necessary  for  this  class  to  have  an  inebriate  asylum,  or  would  some  place  of 
refnge,  house  of  industry,  or  institution,  where  plenty  of  work  is  carried  on,  be  as 
effective  t  A.  A  great  deal  better ;  work  is  one  of  the  moat  effective  ways  of  caring 
them  ;  every  one  of  these  institutions  has  been  a  failure  so  far.  I  have  visited  a  dozen 
in  the  old  country,  and  I  have  found  no  work  going  on  in  any  of  them  ;  I  have  visited 
Blackwell,  where  the  very  classes  that  yon  speak  of,  instead  of  being  at  work  were 
kicking  their  heels  in  absolute  idleness  ;  then  coming  to  other  places,  where  farmers, 
professional  men,  and  others,  clever  men  sometimes,  are  being  treated,  they  are  all 
kept  in  idleness,  and  that  is  even  worse  in  some  respects  than  if  they  wei-e  not  treated 
at  alL  Such  places  mast  fail  if  they  do  not  give  employment ;  you  want  to  divert  the 
persons'  minds  from  this  craving,  and  keep  their  attention  fully  occupied.  I  cannot 
understand  how  managers  could  have  made  such  an  egregious  blander  as  to  start  institu- 
tions without  this  requisite.  We  find  that  with  some,  occupation  in  itself  has  a  very  good 
effect ;  keep  their  hands  employed  and  keep  their  minds  occupied  ;  if  the  mind  is  left 
at  liberty,  there  is  nsually  a  whole  crop  of  troubles  springing  op.  The  tendency  to 
secret  vice  will  also  be  multiplied  Indefinitely  ;  thus  making  the  cases  almost  positively 
incurab'e. 

Q.  Even  in  the  asylums  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  the  great  trouble  is 
the  want  of  woik  ?  A.  Work  is  the  great  element  in  respect  for  cure,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  asylums  of  the  insane  tell  me 
that  they  can't  put  people  at  work,  and  they  cannot  keep  them  at  work.  I  think  they 
don't  want  to  get  them  at  work,  and  there  is  just  the  same  thing  flowing  through  the 
inebriate  asylum  where  the  better  classes  are.  The  only  establishments  for  the  inebriates 
are  such  as  Blackwell's  institution  ;  they  are  numerous  for  gentlemen  who  can  pay  from 
$16  to  $20  a  week,  bat  we  have  not  found  a  single  establishment  for  the  treatment  of 
the  lower  classes ;  I  mean  by  the  lower  classes  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  ;  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  getting  one  for  them. 

Dr.  RosEBsnoB. 

Q.  Can  you  give  as  the  length  of  time  that  these  persons  who  are  cured  have  been 
confined  in  an  asylnm  t  A.  One  case  I  have  in  mind  now  :  Treatment  had  to  be  carried 
on  nearly  two  years ;  that  was  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  in  first  for  three  months, 
then  there  was  an  outbreak ;  the  fault  lay  with  her  doctor,  who  did  not  know,  and  recom- 
mended her  brandy  for  her  illness  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  now  she  is  permanently 
cured.  In  all  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  the  reformed  drunkard  like  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.  It  is  perfectly  safe  as  long  as  it  is  shut  up,  but  the.  moment  you  pat 
the  spark  to  it  there  will  bo  an  explosion,  and  I  would  not  pretend  to  say  what  the 
consequences  would  be. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  in  England  or  whereveryou  have  been  working,  the  effect 
of  associating  a  great  number  of  children  together  under  one  roof,  whether  an  industrial 
home,  refuge,  or  reformatory  t  A.  Tes ;  the  results  are  always  bad  ;  the  massing  of 
bad  boys  or  girls  is  always  a  source  of  danger ;  perhaps  the  most  hopeless  of  our  popula- 
tion are  children  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  ;  the  unnatural  conditions  under  which 
they  are  brought  up.  When  they  are  mere  babies — boys  and  girls — they  are  separated,  and 
they  only  see  each  other  through  bari< ;  there  is  nothing  like  family  life  amongst  them  ; 
there  is  no  possible  semblance  of  family  life,  and  the  consequence  is  that  both  boys  and  girls 
come  out  of  these  places,  if  not  helplessly  imbecile,  absolutely  dbficient  in  moral  strength. 
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Poor  girls  who  come  out  of  these  institations  (all  down  like  nine  pins ;  saoh  girls  faU 
«li|aost  as  soon  |aa  they  get  out  A  trifling  present,  or  even  a  few.  kind  words  bj  a 
designing  scamp  will  get  them  away  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  they  are  landed  in 
^e  ranks  of  prostitutes. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  the  case  1  A.  In  every  case  I  have  known  ;  it  is  universal  I 
Relieve. 

Q.,  Have  you  had  any  experiencp  in  treating  this  class  of  children  on  the  family 
principle  1  A.  We  have  tried  that  system  of  boarding  houses  in  England,  and  I  really 
-cannot  tell  you  why  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  boarding  out  system  was  tried  for 
several  years  in  Birmingham  on  a  sound  rational  plan.  There  were  a  number  of  industrious 
respectable  people  who  willingly  took  these  children. 

Q.  Under  what  supervision  t  A.  Well,  supposing  a  girl  was  boarded  out  with  a 
family,  five  shillings  a  week  was  allowed  to  the  people  who  took  charge  of  her.  This 
lasted  until  the  age  of  fourteen  was  reached.  It  is  not  work  in  which  I  was  engaged  per- 
-sonally  at  all ;  children  were  treated  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  family  in  which 
they  were  placed  ;  they  were  sent  to  school  with  the  other  children,  and  in  fact,  they 
were  surrounded  with  all  the  elements  of  a  home  life.  As  for  as  possible  care  was  taken 
that  the  children  should  be  sent  only  to  people  of  good  character.  In  the  case  of  a  girl 
ahe  was  expected  to  assist  in  the  usual  duties  of  the  household,  and  the  mother  was 
-expected  to  teach  her  ordinary  household  duties,  such  as  cooking,  or  anything  of  that 
kind ;  and  every  week  one  of  the  ladies  in  connection  with  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
had  to  look  in  on  these  families  to  see  that  everything  was  going  on  all  right ;  to  ascertain 
whether  the  children  were  properly  clothed  and  attended  to.  Each  of  these  ladies  had 
a  certain  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  look  after.  I  never  knew  why  this  system 
was  discontinued.  It  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  beneficent  arrangements  that  the 
law  could  make.  In  the  workhouses  in  England,  the  average  cost  of  each  child  is  7s.  6d. 
per  week  ;  that  includes  clothing  and  food,  and  they  put  out  these  children  at  five  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  thjis  save  half  a  crown.  There  are  always  numbers  of  people  willing 
-enough  to  take  the  children. 

Q.  Is  this  confined  to  little  girls,  or  did  it  extend  to  boys  as  well  Y    A.  Boys  and 

Q.  Were  they  sent  into  the  rural  parts  or  placed  in  villages  and  towns  t  A.  They 
were  placed  in  the  rural  districts  round  Birmingham. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  system  could  be  applied  in  cities  or  only  in  the  towns  and 
villages  1    A.  I  cannot  tell.     I  have  the  greatest  dread  of  what  I  call  street  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdbt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  rule  farm  life  would  be  the  best  for  these  young  people 
in  this  country  %  A.  There  are  cases  here  where  young  g^rls  brought  out  from  Stephen- 
aon's  and  Bernardo's  homes,  have  been  put  with  people,  and  there  is  trouble ;  I  do 
not  know  what  you  could  do  better,  but  it  really  is  a  great  problem.  Your  conditions  here 
are  different  from  ours,  and  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  same  laws  here.  Dr.  Bernardo 
and  Miss  McPherson  have  gone  further  in  their  system  of  family  relations  than  any 
other  institution.  In  their  homes  they  have  the  children  grouped  together  just  like 
families  of  boys  and  girls,  divided  according  to  ages,  the  older  ones  taking  care  of  the 
younger  ones.  The  head  of  this  home  is  a  woman — ^the  mother — who  does  maternal 
duties  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned.  This  seems  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  natural 
way  possible  of  bringing  up  the  children  on  the  family  principla  But  all  that  we  have 
done  bat  is  like  touching  the  fringe  of  the  great  mass  of  our  criminal  population  in  England. 
We  have  in  London  six  millions  of  people — three  times  the  number  that  you  have  in 
this  province,  and  they  are  all  massed  together  within  a  small  area.  We  have  our  dif- 
ferent societies,  preventative,  curative,  punitive,  whatever  they  may  be  makes  no  great 
-difference,  but  really  you  can  only  reach  a  small  fragment  of  the  people . 
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Q.  If  some  system  could  be  devised  under  which  both  sexes  could  be  brought  up 
together  as  children,  do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  t  A.  I  think  it  would  be  under 
proper  supervision. 

Q.  Take  the  iitdustrial  school  of  Mimico — that  is  a  moderate  institution  of  that 
character,  what  would  you  consider  the  elements  of  danger  there ;  we  have  over  100 
boys ;  there  is  a  matron  thdre  I  believe,  but  as  regards  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  there  is  I  belive  none  whatever  1  A.  With  over  100  boys  brought  together  in  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  there  will  be  a  great  lack  of  moral  back-bone  again.  These  boya 
will  even  be  worse  than  girls  on  account  of  the  want  ot  proper  home  training. 

Q  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  for  the  institution  is  one  in  which  a  great  deah 
of  interest  is  taken  1  A.  Well,  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  moral  training  of  these^ 
100  boys.  I  think  you  would  find  this :  those  whom  you  have  got  there  may  be  the 
children  of  very  decent  people,  most  of  them,  they  may  be  there  through  mis- 
fortune, and  not  as  the  result  of  crime  in  any  sense.  But  I  think  it  is  morally  and 
rationally  impossible  for  100  boys  to  be  massed  together  without  acquiring  evil  from  the 
few  black  sheep  amongst  them.  Two  boys  who  are  really  bad  will  do  more  mischief  in 
one  place  than  you  could  counterbalance  by  all  the  good  training  you  could  accomplish. 

The  Chaibmak. 

Q.  Take  an  other  view  of  the  case,  and  put  from  two  to  six  boys  into  a  farmer's  house- 
where  the  man  and  his  wife  are  good  christian  people,  and  are  sincerely  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  children  placed  under  them,  do  you  not  think  the  evil 
influences  of  one  would  reflect  upon  the  others.  A.  Not  necessairily.  I  think  that  the 
number  being  smaller  they  could  be  dealt  with  far  more  effectively.  If  a  man  and 
woman  are  really  christians — I  am  not  now  speaking  of  sham  christians — I  am  now  as- 
suming that  they  are  really  christian  people — there  are  many  christian  people  whose 
Christianity  serves  them  tor  honest,  common  sense,  and  I  think  very  little  of  that  kind 
of  Christianity  myself ;  but  I  think  if  they  are  the  right  sort  of  people  they  will  be 
able  to  make  those  children  useful  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Deuey. 

Q.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  to  take  up  this  kind  of  work  1  A.  Yes, 
the  work  is  beset  with  difficulties  of  every  kind ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  Eescue 
Homes  in  London,  and  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  do  not  serve  any  great  practical  pur- 
pose. These  girls  say  to  each  other,  "  Don't  go  to  such  a  place,  she  is  such  a  tartar, "^ 
alluding  to  the  matron.  Then  you  have  them  saying,  "  Go  to  so  and  so,  she  will  take 
you  in  any  case,  she  is  such  an  old  softy."  My  conviction  is  that  a  great  many  of  the- 
so-called  rescue  places  are  not  worth  two  pins.  Girls  simply  go  there  when  the  weather 
is  rough  and  cold,  and  they  have  no  means  of  subsistence  for  the  time.  1  know,  too, 
that  there  are  homes  where  they  make  it  a  business  to  pick  up  the  prettiest  girls  they 
can  find  and  decoy  them  there  for  evil  purposes.  I  might  mention  the  case  of  th& 
notorious  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  who  was  so  thoroughly  exposed  by  Mr.  Stead.  If  ever  there  was 
a  she-devil  it  is  Mrs.  Jeffrey.  Some  of  the  things  that  we  know  about  that  woman — about 
the  way  in  which  she  conducted  her  business,  would  make  you  boil  with  indignation. 
Yet  that  woman,  with  her  rich  patrons  behind  her,  could  walk  up  boldly  and  pay  her 
fine  of  200  guineas,  when  she  was  prosecuted  before  the  court.  She  has  nine  houses, 
and  her  special  object  is  to  collect  little  children  for  the  infamous  purposes  she  carries 
on.  There  is  a  case  in  point.  A  woman  of  that  type  can  do  more  in  the  way  of  mis- 
chief, of  causing  crime  and  reproducing  crime  in  a  f^i-reaching  way,  than  a  dozen  of  the- 
worst  men  you  could  find. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  modified  cases  of  the  same  kind  on  this  continent)  A.. 
Yes.  There  is  a  case  over  in  Buffalo  of  a  woman  of  the  same  kind.  That  woman  defies- 
the  law,  and  is  allowed  to  pursue  her  discreditable  vocation.  As  I  have  said,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  only  able  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  business. 
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Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  as  to  the  effect  of  tobacco.  Were  the 
results  yon  described  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  obtained  by  your  own  personal 
observation  1  A.  By  my  own  observation  in  the  first  instance ;  then  I  began  to  make 
«nquiry.  I  have  been  getting  information  on  the  subject  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  will 
give  you  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  has  studied  the  matter  for  a  long  time,  Dr. 
James  Kellock,  of  Battlecreek.  I  know  instances  of  children  of  nine  years  old  who 
have  been  suffering  from  St.  Vitus'  dance,  from  no  other  cause  than  that  of  being  surrounded 
with  tobacco  smoke.  The  tobacco  has  a  deadening  effect  upon  the  nerves,  it  produces  a 
■craving  for  excitement,  and  the  persons  tainted  with  that  are  more  liable  to  fall  into 
sensual  crime  than  ordinary  children  ara  We  have  not  facts  enough  as  yet  to  enable  us 
to  lay  down  any  positive  rules,  and  I  would  not  lay  down  positive  rules,  but  what  I  have 
told  you  is  eonfirmed  by  experience. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  opinion  of  medical  men  here  is  en- 
tirely the  other  way,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  ?  A.  Bat  medical  men  them- 
selves smoke,  and  they  are  by  no  means  impartial  judges.  I  will  say,  however,  that  we 
are  only  in  the  morning  of  our  investigation  yet. 

Q.  I  was  present  at  a  very  long  discussion  of  medical  men,  and  their  coniilasions 
were  the  very  opposite  to  what  you  say  1  A.  Well,  I  can  but  give  you  the  result  of 
the  observation  of  those  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subiect. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  confinement  and  active  employment  are  the  best  remedies 
that  can  be  adopted,  and  important  factors,  at  any  rate  towards  reclamation.  A.  I 
think  that  active  employment  and  compulsory  submission  to  certain  rules  will  help  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  evil.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  brain  power  is  so  low,  and  the 
moral  sense  is  so  debased  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 


Rev,  J.  S.  Ross,  Centenazy  Methodist  Church,  Hamilton,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ross  ?     A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  come  much  in  contact,  either  by  gaol  visitation  or  otherwise,  with  the 
criminal  population  1     A  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you'  ever  visited  the  gaol  1     A.  No,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

Q.  Tou  have,  I  understand,  advocated  the  appointment  of  this  commission  t    A  Yes. 

Q.  What  in  your  mind  is  the  necessity  for  it?  A  In  the  city  here  we  had  a 
meeting.  Representatives  from  the  Ministerial  Association,  and  clergymen  of  the 
Ohnrch  of  England  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  a  consultation  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  resides  here,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  we  urged 
the  establishment  of  the  commission.  The  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
present.  At  the  time  Mr.  Gibson  could  not  give  us  any  information,  and  we  all  ex- 
pressed sorrow  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  commission  of  this  kind,  because  there 
vrere  subjects  that  needed  to  be  brought  before  the  people  a^  to  the  classification  of 
prisoners  and  the  enlargement  of  the  gaols  that  might  be  necessary,  and  required  ex- 
penditure of  money,  such  as  the  Government  of  the  country  would  not  be  likely  to 
grant  to  the  county  councils,  or  as  the  result  of  an  agitation.  If  no  commission  were 
granted,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  absolutely  indpossible  to  rouse  the  people  tboroughly  on 
the  subject,  and  we  thought  if  a  commission  were  appointed,  such  an  agitation  would 
be  aroused  that  the  government  would  be  compelled  to  consider  it.  Its  report  would 
-contain,  not  mere  theories  and  sentiments,  but  information  that  could  be  used  by 
ministers  and  persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  community;  and  the  facts  therein 
stated,  would  be  indisputabl&  This  is  the  reason  I  waj  anxious  for  a  commission  to 
be  appointed. 
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Q.  From  your  experience  as  a  clergyman,  what  do  you  believe  to  be  the  great 
cause  of  crime  in  this  community  1  A.  I  think  the  two  principal  causes  are  the  liquor 
traffic  and  bad  homes. 

Q.  Take  the  last  first,  the  bad  homes  ;  can  you  inform  the  commission  what,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  remedy  or  partial  remedy  for  this  !  A.  That  brings  up  the  question  of 
Sabbath  schools,  public  preaching,  and  %he  general  inculcation  of  morality,  and  economy, 
and  thrift  For  instance :  If  a  Either  and  mother  are  shiftless  in  their  ways,  and  have  not. 
control  enough  over  their  children,  or  proper  sense  of  parental  authority,  the  boys  and  girls: 
are  likely  to  get  out  into  the  street,  to  stay  out  late  at  nights  and  learn  all  kinds  o£ 
evil.  They  learn  this  from  bad  companions.  If  the  parents  have  no  control  over  them, 
the  boys  are  almost  sure  to  get  into  mischief,  and  get  into  the  police  court  and  gaol,  and 
thus  to  learn  thousands  of  things  that  they  otherwise  would  not. 

Q  Then  you  think,  in  regard  to  youths,  that  it  is  largely  the  want  of  proper  eara 
and  attention  in  the  family  relation  that  leads  to  crime  1     A.  Largely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglik. 

Q.  What  can  the  state  do  to  effect  a  reformation  in  this  respect  ?  A.  I  do- not 
know  that  the  state  can  do  much ;  it  belongs  moire  to  the  church,  the  Sabbath  school  and 
moral  and  religious  infiuences.  I  do  ttot  know  that  the  state  can  do  much  in  making 
tb«  homes  of  the  people  good. 

!Fhe  CoiiRMAir, 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  state  wait  until  an  overt  Act  has  been  committed  by  ar^ 
youth  before  taking  him  in  hand)  A.  I  do  not  thinlc  that  tbe  state  could  interfere 
uiiiil  some'  act  has  been  committed  by  a  boy. 

Q.  Then  as  to  drunkenness.  Do  yon  think  that  any  meuu  could  b»  adopted  where- 
by the  condition  of  those  who  are  addicted  tcr  drink  could  be  improved,  or  the  recla- 
mation  of.  any  considerable  number  of  them  bn>ijight  t^lwut  A*  Well,  of  course  all 
organizations,  such  as  temperance  societies  tmd  sabbath  schools,  where  pledges  are  taken 
and  meetings  held,  are  helpful.  It  must  be  personal  work.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting 
chil4reiP,  have  the  evils  o£  inte|mperance  brought  before  th^.o^  at  an  early  ag/^,  and  of  Imving- 
them  taught  not  tfl  drink,  and  then  they  would  see  the  benefit  of  taking  the  pledge.  TEen  if 
a' boy  goes  out  amongst  other'  boys  he  wiQ  remember  the  pledge  that  ^as  taken  previously. 

Q.  As  a  clergyman,  having,  charge  of  a  large  coQgTeg^tioQ,  do  you  find  in  your 
coitgrcgation  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance,  directly  or  indirectly,  brought  uuder  your 
notice?  A.  Oh,  yes.  The  effects  of  it  are  brought  before  me  almost  all  the  time  in 
some  form  or  other.  In  my  own  church,  not  so  much  as  in  the  community  generally.  We 
don't  suffier  so  much  because  no  person  is  a  member  of  the  church  that  I  am  cooneoted 
with  unless  he  escheWs  intoxicating  liquor  absolutely.  Our  religious  bodies  in  Hamilton 
make  efforts  towards  the  reclamation  of  those  people  outside  as  well  as  those  inside  the 
churches.  On  Sunday  afternoons  there  are  meetings  of  three  or  four  or  five  temperance 
organizations.  These  orgsnizaticns  invite  ministers  alternately,  to  deliver  addiesses 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  I  think  they  all  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  good  practical  results  flow  out  of  that  Y  A  I  think  sa  The  vei^r 
fact  of  the  number  of  these  organizations  tend  to  reduce  the  attendance  at  any  one  of 
them ;  but  quite  a  number  of  people  go  there,  and  we  learn  from  the  papers  the  next 
morning  the  number  who  sign  the  pledge.  Of  course  the  ministers  leave  before  that 
part  of  the  work  begins. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  much  is  done  by  personal  efforts  t  A.  Yes,  I  think  a  great  deal, 
although  we  cannot  judge  of  the  extent. 

Q.  What  are  the  results  so  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  as  a. 
pastor  of  a  congregation  ?     A.  Well,  the  whole  subject  of  temperance  reform  is  a  very) 
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discouraging  subject ;  you  will  get  men  perhaps  to  refrain  from  drinking  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  then  they  are  so  apt  to  fall  away  again.  There  are  so  many  temptations- 
and  there  is  their  own  natural  craving  which  is  the  worst  temptation  of  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  to  get  the  children  before  they  form  an  appetite  at  alii  A.  Yes, 
before  they  fall.  In  all  the  Bands  of  Hope  the  subject  ought  to  be  brought  prominently 
before  them,  and  the  evils  of  intomperance  pat  forward  to  keep  them  from  falling  away, 
and  to  induce  them  to  take  the  pledge. 

Q.  Would  yon  be  in  favor  of  prohibition  t  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  go  for  that  every  time  I 
get  the  chance. 

Mi.  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  that  proper  home  training  would  prevent  boys  going  on  the  streets. 
What  would  you  do  with  the  boys  if  you  prohibit  them  from  the  streets,  they  mast  have 
some  amusement ;  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  play  in  the  gardens,  for  perhaps  the 
father  may  be  cultivating  a  few  vegetables  there,  and  the  boys  cannot  be  expected  to 
stay  in  the  house  in  the  nice  summer  evenings !  A.  I  refer  to  the  lato  hoars  and  bad 
companionships. 

Q.  Boys  don't  become  bad  boys  all  at  onc&  Don't  you  think  that  something  might 
be  done  to  give  a  decent  boy  an  opportunity  for  healthy  recrtetibn  t  A.  I  exptnienoid 
that  di£Sculty  when  I  was  a  lad,  but  I  got  intoiWted  in  the  villago  library,  interested  in 
books,  and  my  attontion  weis  f tilly  occupied  in  teadibg. 

Q.  What  age  were  you  then?     A.  13  or  14. 

Q.  But  take  an  average  boy  before  he  gets  to  that  age,  the  average  young  lad  with 
a  bad  home ;  What  ar^  you  to  do  with  hitii  f    A.  "thAi  is  a  vefy  difficult  thing  to  say. 

The  Ohaibmah. 

Q.  I  suppose  what  yoa  want  to  get  at  is  whether  means  of  healthy  recreation 
should  not  be  provided  for  these  boys.  What  is  jour  opinion  as  to  that  Mr.  Jtoss? 
A.  Well,  we  have  no  playgrounds  at  alL  I  think  if  parks  or  playgrounds  were  provided 
it  would  really  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  boys  themselves,  places  where  they  could 
pla^  until  a  reaioniible  hour,  until  (terk  in  the  stimmer  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  some  respectable  person  were  present  while  the  games 
were  going  on  it  would  be  a  good  thing  t     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  The  policeman  for  instance  t  A.  Ko,  I  would  not  have  the  poiicemtui  because 
they  would  be  regarded  by  the  boys  as  thoir  natural  enemy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdbt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  some  arrangement  by  which,  when  it 
became  clear  to  an  officer  that  children  were  growing  up  i*ithoUt  proper  parental  control, 
were  in  fUct  being  prepared  for  a  criminal  course,  the  stato  should  interfere  and  take 
them  fr6ili  the  control  of  the  parents  t  A.  It  Would  be  a  good  thing  provided  you  had  a 
man  of  good  judgment  and  good  common  sense ;  but  it  would  be  bad  were  he  a  person 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  prejudice  against  any  individual.  He  might  persecute  a 
parent  and  cause  him  great  annoyance.  It  gives  a  man  a  power  that  unlera  he  is  a  very 
good  man  he  should  not  possess. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  state  going  too  far  in  that  direction  t  A.  I 
would  be  very  eyeful  and  only  give  the  poWer  to  a  good  man.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
entrust  a  policeman  with  it 
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Q.  Do  70a  think  it  could  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  judge  f  A.  I  think  it 
might 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  When  a  man  and  woman  are  of  drunken  habits  and  drive  their  children  out  to 
beg  on  the  streets,  and  this  goes  on  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  don't  yoa 
think  there  should  be  some  state  interference  in  such  a  case  t  A.  These  are  extreme 
cases ;  in  that  case  I  would  give  the  neighbors  power  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Judge,  and  ask  the  Judge  to  send  the  child  or  children  to  some  home  or  institution 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  be  saved  from  such  contamination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  managemet  of  gaols  f  A.  I  do  not  see  any  hope 
of  any  reformation  in  regard  to  the  gaols  or  classification  from  the  councils ;  no  matter 
how  disgraceful  the  gaol  may  be  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  liberality  or  generosity 
of  councils.  A  man  cannot  be  elected  unless  he  will  promise  to  pull  down  the  taxes 
lower  than  his  predecessors.  I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  Province  taking  the  entire* 
control  of  the  gaols.  There  would  be  some  hope  then  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
prison  system.  I  have  watched  the  councils  for  25  years,  and  wherever  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expense  or  necessary  expenditure  to  be  incurred  there  is  no  hope  from  them.  As 
to  indeterminate  sentences  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  board  or  commis- 
sion who  would  have  the  power  to  decide  the  duration  of  a  person's  imprisonment  in 
gaol.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  a  judge  sitting  on  the  bench  to  say  with  justice  that  a 
man  is  to  receive  three  years  for  this  and  two  years  for  that  irrespective  of  any  change 
that  may. be  effected  in  his  condition.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  a  judge  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  in  the  matter,  especially  as  regards  boys,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  indeterminate  sentences,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  that  it  would 
tend  to  make  boys  try  to  be  good  and  to  obey  the  rules ;  and  the  commissioners  or  board 
could  satisfy  themselves  that  a  boy  was  reformed  before  closing  his  sentence.  The  boy 
ought  to  be  trained  to  principles  of  honor,  truthfulness  and  obedience  to  the  rules  before 
he  obtained  his  release. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  reformatory  now  at  Penetanguishene  t  A.  Yes,  and  I 
would  have  the  system  in  operation  in  the  gaols  too. 

Q.  Tour  remarks  apply  to  juvenile  offenders  more  particularly }  A.  Yes,  up  to  19  or 
20  years  of  age.   ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolik. 

Q.  What  about  indeterminate  sentences  in  the  case  of  drunkards.  Mrs.  Bradley 
spoke  of  confining  drunkards  for  long  periods  or  indeterminate  periods  with  plenty  of 
work  to  occupy  their  attention  t  A.  I  think  that  is  the  only  hope  for  the  drunkards  and 
I  do  not  see  much  even  in  that. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  indeterminate  sentence  to  long  periods)  A.  I  would  prefer 
indeterminate  sentence,  although  it  would  give  an  amount  of  power  to  somebody.  I 
would  not  give  it  to  one  who  might  be  influenced  by  prejudice  against  a  man.  I  would 
rather  leave  it  to  three  fair-minded  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  let  them 
decide  how  long  a  man  shall  stay  ;  it  always  helps  to  develop  strength  of  character  and 
supplies  a  motive  to  the  prisoner  to  follow  a  course  of  good  conduct  when  he  knows  that 
his  behaviour  will  have  an  important  effect  in  determining  his  release. 

nam  Q*  ^'^^  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  system  of  reward  as  well  as  of  punish- 
P*"  '    A.  Yes. 

Q.   . 
although  -ii^'^^- 

Q  Whai*'"  y**"  ^'^'"^  would  be  the  moral  effect  of  this  t  Don't  you  think  it  might 
bastor  of  a  con'^^  ^^^  create  mere  eye-service,  and  a   pretence  of  being  good  for  the 
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parpose  of  redacing  and  lessening  the  period  of  sentence  1  A.  If  you  had  firmly  estab- 
lished Commissioners  who  would  have  every  means  at  their  disposal  of  arriving  at  a 
«orrect  judgment  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  It  may  be  difficult  to  test  actual  reformation  under  the  good-mark  system  in 
prison.  It  is  notorious  that  fre(juently  the  very  worst  men  become  the  best  prisoners, . 
because  they  know  that  if  they  can  secure  the  marks  their  sentences  will  be  shortened  1 
A.  But  at  the  same  time  the  fact  of  a  boy  obeying  the  rules  with  a  record  of  five 
years'  obedience,  and  strict  good  conduct  must  help  him  when  he  gets  out.  He  is  good 
«t  least  while  he  is  there,  and  that  may  induce  him  to  good  conduct  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  action  of  any  Board  of  three  or 
£ve  persons  that  might  be  appointed  must  largely  depend  upon  the  report  of  the  warden 
or  prison  governor?  A.  Yes.  But  I  would  rather  have  that  thanthat  the  Judge  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  sentenced  boy  definitely  for  three  or  five  years.  Even  with  the 
possibility  of  a  man  making  a  mistake  in  his  recommendation  to  the  Board,  he  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  boy's  condition  after  he  has  him  for  a  term  under  bis  close 
supervision  than  the  man  who  sentenced  him. 

Q.  The  general  contention  is  that  the  punishment  shall  fit  the  crime.'  A  man  com- 
mits a  crime  for  which  he  is  sentenced  for  three  years,  but  you  would  send  him  down  on 
an  indeterminate  sentence  and  he  might  be  kept  ten  or  fifteen  years,  simply  because  his 
conduct  does  not  satisfy  his  keeper  1  A.  Oh,  even  with  indeterminate  sentences  I  would 
have  a  limit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdbt. 

Q.  Taking  an  aspect  of  the  case  as  it  oocurs  in  the  only  institution  to  which  we 
could  apply  it,  the  Reformatory  at  Penetanguishene,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  some  sys- 
tem of  investigating  whether  a  boy  should  be  sent  down  for  three  or  five  years,  whether 
his  sentence  should  be  shortened  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct ;  of  course  there  is  no 
such  power  now  ;  it  has  to  be  done  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa,  by  petition, 
and  that  is  a  very  cumbersome  proceeding  1  A.  Aa  I  understand  it  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  a  boy  lives  have  to  get  up  a  peution,  and  unless  a  boy  has  friends  in  the 
neighborhood  he  hns  to  stay  in  the  Reformatory  the  full  term,  because  the  chances  are 
nobody  will  look  after  him  ;  but  I  think  the  industrial  schools  as  well  as  the  e^aols  should 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  that  persons  can  by  their  good  conduct  sborten  the  period 
of  their  stay.  I  would  have  three  industrial  schools  established  in  Ontario ;  one  in  the 
west,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  in  the  east.  At  these  places  a  boy  learns  a  trade,  and 
when  he  goes  out  he  feels  that  he  has  something  that  will  be  of  some  service  to  him  in 
life.  I  would  have  the  gir}8  learn  to  keep  house  ;  most  of  these  girls  come  from  a  home 
where  the  mother  is  a  slut,  and  where  they  see  nothing  of  purity  and  cleanliness  and 
parental  care  ;  but  at  these  institutions  they  can  be  taught  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
and  when  they  go  out  they  will  be  useful  women. 

Q.  If  these  girls  can  only  be  trained  as  first  class  domestic  servants  there  is  a  splen- 
did field  for  themt  A.  Yes.  People  find  out  thit  there  is  only  one  in  ten  of  our  young 
women  that  are  able  to  take  charge  of  a  kitchen  ;  they  are  driven  into  factories,  and  they 
walk  the  streets  at  night,  and  tliey  get  into  all  sorts  of  tr>uble. 

Q.  You  heard  what  Mrs.  Bradley  said  this  morning  as  to  the  danger  of  massina; 
boys  together.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  we  could  establish  anything  that  would  be 
nearer  the  right  thing  ?  A.  Theoretically,  it  soenis  to  me  a  nicHt  natural  thing  to  send 
boys  and  girls  together.  We  all  admit  that  it  has  a  humanizing;  etfeot.  Tliere  outjht  to 
be  more  home  life  in  our  institutions.  Where  there  are  boys  there  should  be  girls  toj. 
I  am  sati.Mfied  that  that  would  have  a  humanizing  effect. 

Q.  You  heard  Mrs.  Bradley  speak  of  hor  great  prcferenoe  for  piittiiig  ohildren  out 
into  respectable  families.  What  da  yoa  think  is  best?  A.  I  think  it  you  can  get 
the  right  |)eople  to  take  the  children  it  would  be  a  g  jod  plan. 
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Mr.  JcBT. 

Q.  Do  70a  think  it  is  possible  tiiat  the  same  87inpath3r  can  exist  between  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  children  wonld  be  entrusted  as  there  would  be  betweon  the  parents  and 
their  own  children  t     A.  They  should  be  all  treated  alike. 

Q.  With  reference  to  indnstrial  schools,  do  you  think  that  teaching  boys  trades 
would  hare  a  good  effect  and  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  criminal  classes  1  A. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  wonld. 

Q.  There  were  12,531  persons  in  the  gaols  according  to  last  year's  report,  and  of  that 
number  5,.H08  were  laborers,  and  539  were  of  no  occnpation,  leaving  a  very  large  number 
of  criminals  who  had  trades  at  their  command.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  theory  % 
A.  Figures  are  valuable  sometimes,  but  they  do  not  always  give  the  proper  impression. 
Very  ftw  would  be  of  no  occnpation,  because  even  if  a  boy  were  quite  young  he  would 
say  he  does  some  little  thing. 

Q.  He  would  be  called  a  laborer.  Then  there  is  the  other  question  that  the  country 
can  only  support  so  many  mechanics  and  skilled  workmen  t  A.  I  believe  in  giving  a 
man  a  trade. 

Q.  There  are  many  who  have  trades  now  who  appear  to  find  their  way  into  gaols  ? 
A.  Yes,  but  they  may  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  trades. 

Q.  Then  I  think  you  stated  that  the  common  gaols  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Province. 
In  what  respect  is  that  the  case  t  A.  They  are  many  of  them  poor  buildings,  badly 
ventilated,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  dis-repair.  Ilo  repairs  can  be  made  to  them  without- 
deplorable  loss  of  time  in  getting  the  county  councils  to  consent  to  them.  I  understand 
that  the  Government  has  great  trouble  in  making  any  improvements  for  that  reason. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  this  1  A.  I  have  id  from  general  information — ^from  th& 
newspapers. 

Q.  In  that  respect  only  you  say  they  ate  a  disgrace )     A.  Yes. 


Junius  August  Stoddabt,  Manager  of  the  Homestead  Society,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  connection  with  the  depraved  or  criminal 
classes  7  A.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  a  clerk  to  a  poor  law  commissioner  in  Ireland.  I 
was  two  years  and  nine  months  in  that  position,  and  that  brought  me  in  contact  with  all 
the  pauper  elements  of  the  country.  I  went  round  from  poorhouse  to  poorhouse.  My 
father  was  a  poor  law  guardian  and  T  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  connection  witlk 
that  class  of  people  in  Limerick  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  connection  with  gaols  in  this  country  t  A. 
When  I  was  in  the  army  in  the  States,  I  had  to  do  with  a  military  prison  there. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  relation  of  drunkenness  to  crime  1  A  I  an> 
satisfied  that  drunkenness  is  the  principal  cause  of  it.  I  think  the  habit  of  treating 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  law — rigorously  suppressed.  I  would  make  treating  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  permitted  it  at  his  place  an  ofience  punishable  with  the  loss  of  his 
license  forthwith  and  enact  a  law  that  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  regain  it. 
Then  I  would  take  all  screens  and  curtains  oflf  the  bar-rooms  and  if  this  were  done  you 
would  not  find  lots  of  men  go  into  the  bar-rooms  that  find  their  way  now.  I  would  allow 
no  place  to  have  a  license,  where  those  in  the  bar  could  not  be  seen  by  those  in  the  pub> 
lie  street  I  wonld  grant  no  licenses  to  the  grocer  who  sells  liquor  to  women.  I  know 
you  have  a  law  here  to  prevent  people  selling  ligour  to  children,  but  I  would  increase 
the  age  to  18  years.  As  regards  children  no  liquor  should  be  sold  to  them  under  any 
circumstances. 
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Q.  Ate  there  any  other  suggestions  you  hare  to^makn  t     A.  There  is  another  class  of 
saloons  with  which  I  think  they  ought  to  deal ;  it  is  the  saloon  that  encourages  dancing. 

Q.  Is  dancing  permmitted  in  the  saloons  here  1  A.  It  is  carried  on  night  after 
night.  The  young  people  go  out  to  these  places,  in  the  winter  time ;  they  go  out  sleigh- 
ing, and  the  result  is  immorality  and  prostitution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdry. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  abolish  the  county  gaols  altogether  i  A.  I  mean  to  abolish 
them  as  they  did  in  the  old  country. 

Q.  What  improvement  would  that  be  ?  A.  I  think  that  would  enable  you  to  deal 
with  the  prisoners  effectively,  and  carry  out  a  proper  system  of  classification  of  all  classes 
of  prisoners. 

Q.  Thnn  you  would  have  large  institutions  with  better  provision  made  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  1     A.  Yes. 

Rev.  Thos.  Geohbohan,  recalled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby, 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  make  some  addition  to  your  evidence?     A.  I  wish 
to  make  one  or  two  statements  generally  as  regards  the  treatment  of  inebriates.     My 
experience  difiers  a  little  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  here. 
I  have  known  a  good  many  go  to  an  inebriate  asylum,  and  the  majority  of  them  have' 
been  reformed. 

Q.  Where.  In  the  States  %  A.  Some  in  Canada.  One  case  particularly  I  have  in 
my  mind.  A  business  man  went  there  of  his  own  accord.  I  have  known  none  except 
those  who  have  gone  of  their  own  accord,  but  those  are  restored  to  society  and  are  sober 
men  ;  some  of  them,  but  not  all.  I  know  the  case  of  a  man  who  entered  an  inebriate 
asylum  and  passed  through  a  very  strong  financial  strain  afterwards,  which  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  would  be  hard  upon  a  man  who  had  just  been  given  to  drink  and 
might  have  led  him  back  to  his  old  habits.  He  passed  through  it  without  going  back  to 
drink,  and  he  is  in  a  good  position  to-day.  I  think  that  perhaps. drink  had  in  the  first. 
instance  something  to  do  with  the  failure  of  his  business.  I  may  say  I  know  another 
case.  A  man  who  is  now  in  business  on  the  other  side,  who  took  years  to  prepare  himself 
to  be  a  drunkard,  and  when  he  reached  the  acme  he  thought  he  would  go  to  Chicago  and 
there. he  spent  6  months  and  27  days  in  an  inebriate  asylum-  It  resulted  in  his  going 
back  to  his  business  and  he  is  a  sober  man  to-day  ;  but  he  still  tells  me  that  the  slight- 
est return  to  the  habit  of  his  former  life  would  bring  him  entirely  betok.  I  know  a  third 
case  where  the  man  is  now  drinking  very  heavily  here,  aiid  I  have  been  interested  a  good 
deal  in  him.  He  is  a  first  class  tradesman  and  earns  large  wages.  He  did  not  drink 
until  he  was  20  years  of  age ;  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  large  firm  in  Ohio,  and  he  kept 
straight  .for  a 'time  but  occasionally  took  drinking  bouts.  His  employer  saw  what  the 
trouble  was  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  get  him  cured,  and  he  offered  to  pay  this  man's 
expenses  if  he  would  go  to  the  Chicago  Inebriate  Asylum.  He  went  there  and  remained 
for  a  certain  time  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  advised  him  to  stay  longer;, 
but  his  own  feeling  was  that  he  had  overcome  his  trouble  and  he  went  back  to  his  em- 
ployment, but  in  a  year  he  fell  again.  I  saw  him  in  the  street  a  few  days  ago  and  he  says 
himself  that  he  knows  that  had  he  remained  sufficiently  long  in  that  Asylum  he  would 
have  been  cured. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  good  results  would  be  likely  to  follow  if  the  law 
were  changed  so  that  we  could  deal  with  these  cases  in  a  practical  way,  that  is  to  say, 
to  send  them  to  institutions  where  a  man  might  be  cured  against  his  will }  A.  No.  1 
do  not  think  that  a  man  could  be  cured  against  his  will,  for  he  would  relapse  again  into 
his  old  habits  as  soon  as  the  restraint  was  gone.     A  great  many  of  these  men  are  in  a 
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state  of  hopelessness.  If  yon  speak  to  them  and  question  them  in  regard  to  it  thejr  will 
tell  you  that  they  had  no  intention  of  being  a  drunkard,  but  that  they  must  follow  their 
natural  cravings. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  m  to  the  possibility  of  avoiding  that  1  A.  Some  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  their  hope  to  be  removed  from  where  it  is  some  day,  or  that  they  will  get 
cured ;  others  will  tell  yon  that  they  will  never  be  cured  for  this  reason  I  think  if 
you  put  a  roan  away  and  keep  him  away — closed  up  until  he  is  sobered  and  brought  to 
see  the  danger  of  his  position  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  cured,  you  may  do  something 
with  him. 

Q.  Wduld  you  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  inebriate  asylum  t  A.  I  certainly 
would,  and  put  it  under  Government  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  With  power  vested  in  the  judiciary  to  commit  persons  to  it  ?  A.  Certainly. 
I  never  met  a  drunkard  yet  who  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  drunkard ;  or  a  man  who 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  drunkard.  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  does 
not  hope  to  find  some  day  a  means  of  escape  from  the  bondage  of  drink. 

Q.  Jn  the  cases  yon  have  spoken  of,  would  yon  not  attribute  the  recovery  of  the  men 
to  personal  determination  1  A.  Personal  determination  could  not  restore  a  man  without 
some  help.  A  man's  appetite  and  his  will  are  often  struggling,  and  hence  his  difficulty 
in  effecting  self-control  in  this  matter.  The  second  subject  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  upon 
is  the  supervision  of  boys  in  the  playground  and  putting  persons  over  them.  I  find  some 
persons  say  that  the  police  are  necessary,  and  without  the  police  there  is  no  possibility  of 
keeping  them  in  order.  Now  my  experience  is  quite  different.  As  a  clergyman  of  the 
ohnrch  I  have  been  connected  with  and  have  had  to  deal  with  as  many  as  150  boys  in 
afternoons  and  evenings;  I  have  never  heard  more  than  once  or  twice  any  bad  expressions 
used  upon  the  ground.  The  understanding  upon  which  they  come  is  that  they  shall  have 
all  the  fun  they  want  within  certain  limits,  but  there  are  to  be  no  bad  words  and  no 
horse  play,  such  as  taking  off  and  throwing  caps.  They  have  their  sports  outside  in  the 
summer  and  inside  in  the  winter.  The  fact  of  a  polioeman  coming  along  has  amongst 
ordinary  boys  a  very  bad  eSect,  especially  when  the  policemea  interfere  ;  the  boys  begin 
to  think  it  is  a  very  clever  thing  to  fool  the  policeman.  The  third  subject  I  wish  to 
speak  upon  is  what  causes  a  good  deal  of  crime  and  is  productive  of  a  good  many  of 
the  offences  with  which  the  Hamilton  bench  has  to  deal,  and  brings  a  good  many  people 
to  the  common  gaol.  I  think  the  slock  enforcement  of  the  present  license  system  has 
more -to  do  with  this  than  anything  else.  It  is  a  well-known  fact;  I  have  seen  it  the  case 
on  Saturday  nights  repeatedly,  when  we  have  a  crowded  thoroughfare  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  I  have  seen  the  side  doors  of  saloons  open,  some  people  coming  out  and 
other  people  going  in ;  others  again  going  up  and  down  the  street,  having  every  indica- 
tion of  having  been  inside  saloons.  There  are  saloons  that  do  a  bigger  business  from 
Saturday  night  until  Sunday  morning  than  is  done  during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
week.  Many  persons  stay  to  drink  even  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  not  able  to  go  to  work  on  Monday,  and  from  that  they 
probably  'drift  into  crime.  I  have  been  told  by  the  police  that  the  great  difficulty  wiUi 
a  certain  class  of  men  is  that  on  Saturday  nights  they  are  tied  as  if  with  a  halter  to  the 
tavern,  and  there  they  remain  until  their  money  is  all  gone.  They  go  into  the  bar  and 
drink  and  never  see  their  homes  until  their  money  is  spent.  As  long  as  the  license  law 
remains  as  it  is  this  class  of  men  will  drink.  There  is  hardly  anything  that  will  degrade 
and  corrupt  a  man  sooner  than  this  clandestine  drinking.  It  is  a  very  great  source  of 
crime.  A  man  who  goes  into  a  saloon  and  "  sneaks  "  his  drink,  that  man  is  very  close 
on  criminality,  for  this  reason,  he  naturally  feels  from  that  time  that  he  has  been  a  law 
breaker.  I  would  have  more  hope  for  a  man  I  met  reeling  drunk  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing on  the  public  streets  of  the  city  in  company  with  half  a  dozen 'others  with  whom  he 
had  been  drinking,  than  of  the  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sneaking  into  places  and 
drinking  during  the  hours  they  were  supposed  to  be  closed.  There  is  more  of  the  sneak 
about  that  man,  and  if  ho  is  a  sneak  to-day  he  will  very  likely  be  a  thief  to-morrow. 
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Q.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  see  after  the  enforcement  of  the  license 
law  ?  A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector.  I  have- 
spoken  of  this  same  thing.  A  good  many  think  it  is  apart  of  the  obligation  thrown  on  the 
police  force  to  see  to  this,  and  they  have  brought  up  men  on  several  occasions,  but  infringe- 
ments of  the  license  law  as  a  rule  are  left  to  the  inspector. 

Q.  It  seems  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  that  a  policeman  seeing  the 
Provincial  law  broken  should  interfere  1  A.  I  have  seen  policemen  take  a  boy  up  for 
throwing  snow  balls  and  take  him  up  for  some  other  small  trivial  offence,  and  yet  pass 
twenty  places  where  drink  was  being  sold,  where  the  saloon  doors  were  wide  open  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  shut ;  yet  drinking  was  going  on  there  and  men  were  allowed  to 
remain  there  until  Sunday  morning.  I  have  seen,  too,  children  going  home  with  a  bottle^ 
in  their  basket,  taking  drink  home  to  their  parents.  I  make  it  my  business  to  speak 
to  them  and  find  out  that  it  is  really  as  I  have  said. 

Dr.    ROSKBRUOH. 

Q.  You  see  a  good  deal  of  the  county  gaol,  I  think.  Are  you  in  full  accord  with 
the  way  those  institutions  are  managed  1  A.  No,  I  think  that  the  county  gaols  should 
be  conducted  on  the  cellular  system.  I  understand  that  in  Great  Britain  all  the  local 
gaols  are  conducted  upon  that  system.  I  happen  to  know  that  it  is  the  case  very  con- 
siderably at  all  events.  I  have  read  several  works,  one  by  Dr.  Oameron,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  being  very  largely  in  vogue,  and  of  the  beneficent  results  attending  it  in  the  opinion 
of  prison  experts,  who  regard  it  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  prisoners  from  contaminat- 
ing influences. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Dcf  they  apply  the  cellular  system  through  all  the  prisons,  I  mean  are  they  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  the  prisoners  to  mix  together  in  their  work  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  exercise  them  with  but  ona  in  a  yard  at  a  time  t  A.  As  far  as  I  know^ 
they  work  them  in  the  separate  cells.  In  Dartmoor  and  the  large  penal  establishments 
they  work  them  outside,  but  there  is  no  cellular  system  there. 

Dr.    ROSEBBCGH. 

Q.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  crime  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  cellular 
system  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain  *    A.  Tea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  liable  to  objection  on  mental  grounds  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  objections  raised  against  it  t  A.  I  have  heard  objections  raised 
to  it  on  account  of  the  facility  it  affords  for  secret  vice  and  on  account  of  the  effect  it 
has  upon  the  mind.  My  experience  is  entirely  different.  My  experience  is  that  where 
a  number  of  men  are  congregated  together  their  talk  excites  each  other's  passions,  and 
when  a  man  goes  back  to  his  cell  he  is  liable  to  commit  the  secret  vice  which  is  supposed  to 
be  attributed  to  the  cellular  system.  I  have  heard  prisoners  in  gaol  talking  at  night.  I 
have  heard  the  conversation  of  these  fellows,  and  it  has  been  worse  than  anything  I 
have  heard  in  my  lifa  I  have  stood  at  the  end  of  their  cells  and  I  have  heard  conversa- 
tion there  that  startled  me.  Had  I  not  heard  it  I  would  never  have  believed  it  possible- 
that  such  conversation  could  have  been  carried  on. 

Mr,  Jury. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  sometimes  they  are  men  professing  great  repentance  1  A.  Tes, 
great  repentance. 

Dr.  ROBKBRUGR. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  increased  expense  would  be  ultimately  more  than  covered 
by  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  cellular  system  ?  A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think 
the  present  system  is  a  false  economy.  . 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  crime  1  A.  I  think  it  would 
lessen  it  ver^  materially.  In  a  very  few  years  you  would  get  more  than  your  expendi- 
ture in  return.  I  have  a  case  at  the  present  time  of  a  boy  18  years  of  age  who  is  in  gaol 
the  second  time.  When  he  went  the  first  time  he  felt  his  position  very  keenly  ;  so  much 
that  he  got  his  friends  to  pay  his  fine  and  get  him  out.  On  the  second  occasion  he  felt 
very  bad  at  first,  but  soon  began  to  accommodate  himself  so  well  to  the  new  surroundings, 
that  before  the  end  of  his  14  days  he  was  writing  his  name  on  the  walls  of  his  cell.  I 
was  speaking  to  him  not  very  long  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drort, 

Q.  What  gaol  is  he  in  t  A.  He  is  in  Hamilton  gaol.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion to  offer  him  a  ticket  to  any  place  he  might  choose  to  go  to  upon  his  discharge.  I 
went  to  him  a  few  days  ago  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  I  said  to  him  *'  It  seems  to  me 
that  your  usefulness  is  gone  in  this  town ;  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  boy  of  your  age  here." 
And  I  asked  him  whetiier  he  intended  when  he  came  out  to  go  hack  to  gaol  again  and 
perhaps  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  gaol.  He  said  he  didn't.  He  would  like  to 
begin  life  again  fresh.  I  offered  to  get  him  a  ticket  to  take  him  to  a  place  200  miles 
-distant,  and  left  him  to  think  it  over.  When  I  came  back  a  few  days  afterwards  he  had 
evidently  talked  it  over  with  one  or  two  others,  for  he  had  a  very  different  air  on  him. 
It  was  just  as  Governor  Ogilvie  had  told  me.  He  said  as  I  went  in,  "  You  will  find 
more  difficulty  with  him  to-day ;  he  has  got  used  to  his  situation  and  is  beginning  to  get 
into  the  prison  diet.  You  will  find  he  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  as  he  was  before."  I 
certainly  found  him  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  almost  anybody.  I  was  speaking  to 
him  this  morning,  his  brother-in-law  was  with  me,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  intended 
to  go  home  and  whether  he  wanted  any  assistance.  He  said  he  had  got  money.  He  had 
put  in  his  14  days  now,  and  I  asked  him  where  he  was  to  get  the  money  from  ;  remark- 
ing that  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  none.  I  asked  him  "  Are  you  lying  to 
your  brother-in-law  or  to  me."  He  said  he  had  $7  altogether,  but  I  could  not  believe 
what  he  said.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  that  boy  had  become  thoroughly  hardened. 
The  fact  of  his  writing  his  name  upon  the  walls  shows  that. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUGH. 

Q,  Supposing  that  this  Commission  should  report  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system,  do 
you  think  the  county  council  will  carry  it  out  t  A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hope  of  the 
county  council  doing  anything. 

Q.  Then  what  would  you  do  ?  A.  I  would  put  the  gaols  into  the  hands  of  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  council  will  contribute  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  1  A.  I  should  think  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  would  be  able  to  levy  taxes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  necessary  changes  not  such  a  very  great  burden  upon  the 
people. 

Q.  You  see  we  have  no  system  of  levying  taxes  upon  the  people  here,  so  that  if  we 
contemplate  the  Government  taking  full  control  of  the  county  gaols,  the  whole  question 
of  the  expense  to  be  borne  would  be  a  serious  one,  as  it  would  involve  a  large  expenditure 
of  money.  The  counties  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  hand  over  the  whole  thing  to  the 
Government  if  they  were  relieved  of  the  duty  of  contributing  towards  this  t  A.  My  own 
opinion  would  be  that  the  Government  should  raise  a  tax  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  They  have  a  right,  but  it  would  involve  a  new  principle,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  think  very  seriously  about  1  A.  WeU,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  ttood  thing. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  if  the  Government  first  applied  to  the  council,  and  if  the  council 
failed  to  do  what  was  required  the  Government  took  the  matter  in  hand,  made  the 
improvements  and  called  upon  the  council  to  pay  for  them  1  A.  I  think  that  might  be 
done.     I  do  not  think  it  would  cause  very  much  friction. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  asked  you  whether  a  great  diminution  in  crime  had  not  taken 
place  in  England  mn^e  the  cellular  system  was  adopted.  We  know  that  there  has  been 
«  decrease  of  crime  in  England,  but  do  you  think  it  is  solely  due  to  that  1  A.  I  think 
there  are  other  reasons  as  well,  but  the  adoption  of  an  improved  prison  system  like  that 
«t  Wormwood  prison,  going  hand  in  hand  with  these  other  things,  has  led  to  a  reduction  of 
"Crime.     I  think  this  has  helped  to  do  something  towards  achieving  the  result. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  difference  between  the  cellular  system  and  the 
-congregate  system  1     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decrease  of  crime  is  the  general 
improvement  that  is  taking' place  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  beginning  to  make  better  provision  for  old  age — in  fact,  the  better  condition  of  the  . 
people  generally.  Don't  you  think  that  has  more  to  do  with  it  t  A.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  it  but  not  all.  No  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being  more  voluntary  societies 
does  this,  but  I  also  know  that  there  is  a  bigger  struggle  to-day  with  a  great  many 
people  in  England  than  there  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  We  are  told  by  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  that  crime  is  very  much  on 
the  increase — out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  Don't  you  think  that 
a  better  system  of  reformatories  and  of  prison  appliances  might  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  criminal  population  as  has  been  the  case  in  England  ?  A.  I  think  that  criminal 
population  might  be  reduced  in  any  centre  if  there  is  as  much  facility  given  for  improve- 
ment and  reform  as  there  is  for  destroying.  I  think  if  the  agencies  for  the  reformation 
of  men  were  as  numerous  as  the  agencies  for  destroying  men,  there  would  be  less  wicked- 
ness in  the  world. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  the  gaol  system  1  A.  1  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  community  if  it  were  improved  upon. 

Hon.  Mr.  A^qlin. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  system  in  England  of  giving  the  masses  better  education 
than  they  had  in  the  past — creating  a  greater  distaste  for  being  imprisoned,  making  them 
less  reckless  than  they  were  before,  and  more  skilful  in  keeping  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
police,  has  the  efiect  of  causing  an  apparent  diminution  of  crime  which  is  not  real  f 
A.  I  agree  with  you  to  some  extent  I  think  that  deducting  those  who  do  right  for  the 
sake  of  doing  right  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  refrain  from  doing  wrong  because 
it  does  not  pay,  or  because  it  would  get  them  into  trouble.  There  is  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  community  no  doubt  that  are  not  in  the  criminal  ranks  because  they  have 
not  been  found  out.  Some  begin  with  small  things  and  end  by  becoming  forgers  or 
perhaps  cracksmen. 


Kingston,  16th  July,  1890. 

PreterU  : — J.  W.  Lanqmuir,   Esq.,  Chairman ;    Hon.  Ohas.   Dburt  ;    Hon.  T.  W. 
Anglin,  Dr.  RosBBRUOH,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  Lavell,  Warden  of  the  Kingston  Penitentiary,  sworn  : — 

The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  t    A.  About  five  and  a 
half  years.     Previous  to  that  I  was  surgeon ;  [  was  appointed  to  that  position  in  1872. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  under  your  care  now  1    A.  580 — 558  men  and 
"22  women.     Of  these.  36  are  insane. 
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Q.  Do  you  regard  labor  as  an  important  element  in  a  prison  system  ?  A.  I 
think  it  is  a  necessity.  In  the  first  place  the  employment  of  every  man  is  better  for 
discipline  ;  it  is  better  for  health  ;  it  diverts  the  prisoners  from  thinking  constantly  of. 
themselves,  The  employment  should  have  a  tendency  to  fit  the  men  for  useful  avoca- 
tions when  their  term  expires.     Intelligent  labor  is  essential  I  think  to  prison  discipline. 

Q.  Should  in  your  opinion  a  prison  be  self-supporting  from  the  labour  of  the 
prisoners  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  prisoner  and  have  the 
prison  self-supporting. 

Q.  What  labor  do  you  carry  on  in  your  establishment  ?  A.  Our  labor  is  confined 
entirely  to  our  own  prison  work.  We  quarry  stones,  we  dress  them,  we  lay  them,  and 
do  all  the  work  of  a  mason  ;  we  do  all  our  own  blacksmithing,  all  our  own  tailoring,  our 
own  shoemaking,  carpentering,  baking,  painting  ;  we  grind  our  own  flour,  and  do  all  our 
own  manufacture  of  tinware.  Breaking  of  stone  is  a  makeup,  because  we  have  nothing^ 
better  for  the  men  to  do.  and  then  we  have  the  farm  as  well — the  farm  and  the  garden. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  farm  work  as  a  good  employment  for  prisoners  t  A. 
Yes,  very  good  employment. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fitting  employment  for  prisoners  in 
the  penitentiaries  1  A.  Any  labor  that  will  draw  out  intelligent  thought  and  attention, 
whatever  it  may  be — any  mechanical  labor — whatever  may  be  best  for  enlisting  intelli- 
gent thought.  Whatever  amount  of  intelligence  a  man  may  have  should  be  employed 
by  him  in  his  work,  so  as  to  direct  his  thoughts,  and  to  that  extent  you  do  a  man  good. 

Q.  Would  you  designate  any  particular  lines  of  labor  that  you  think  would  accom- 
plish that  object  best  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  it  better  than  by  saying 
one  general  system  of  mechanical  labor. 

'  Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  ?  A.  I  am  opposed  to  it  only  in  so  far 
as  there  is  danger  of  interfering  with  discipline,  and  for  this  reason  :  A  man  contracts 
to  employ  say  100  men  and  he  wants  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  done  ;  he  only 
cares  to  get  his  work  done,  and  hence  he  will  not  trouble  himself  sometimes  about 
breaches  of  discipline,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  bribe  a  convict  to  do  a  little  extra 
labor,  it  may  be  by  a  plug  of  tobacco  or  a  teo  cent  piece  ;  he  might  perhaps  encourage 
a  convict  to  look  for  additional  pay  from  him,  and  it  might  lead  him  to  wink  at  the 
mistakes  or  errors,  or  violations  of  the  rules.  The  convict  who  does  a  good  deal  of  labor 
for  him  is  the  best  man  for  hiia.  The  only  advantages  of  the  system  so  far  as  the  State 
is  concerned  are  that  it  relieves  the  country  of  expense,  and  of  course  that  is  material. 

Q.  What  is  your  ideal  system  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  penitentiaries  t 
A.  My  ideal  system  is  what  is  termed  the  State  Account  System.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gives  the  State  the  benefit  arising  from  the  labor  of  the  convict ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  convict  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  prison  officers  ;  the  instructor  or  teacher* 
is  a  prison  officer  and  is  responsible  to  the  warden,  who  has  entire  control ;  and  then 
it  gives  more  satisfactory  results  in  this  way,  that  the  convict  is  protected  against  the 
exactions  of  men  who  naturally  seek  to  get  all  the  work  they  can  out  of  him  ;  it  also 
gives  better  moral  control  over  him  ;  in  other  words,  the  control  is  in  all  respects  direct, 
and  there  is  no  intermediate  authority  between  the  warden  and  the  u}nvict 

Q.  Would  you,  if  you  could  not  get  your  ideal  system  entirely,  favor  a  system 
partially  contract  and  piece  work  t  A.  No,  I  would  either  have  it  one  or  the  rther.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  carry  on  both  ;  no,  it  would  produce  complications  ;  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  very  well  carry  on  both  systems. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  adopted  the  system  whereby  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  sales  value  of  the  products  of  the  penitentiary  ?  A.  We  have  not.  I  think  that 
is  a  system  very  much  to  be  desired — ^to  give  the  convict  an  interest  in  the  product  of 
his  laboi.  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  true  system  having  reference  to  the  reformation  of 
the  convict. 
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Q.  How  could  that  system  beat  be  carried  out?  A.  I  would  be  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  a  man  has  a  family  in  poor  or  destitute  circumstances,  I  think  the  family 
should  get  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  I  think  it  would  have  a  better  effect  than 
the  retention  of  it  until  the  end  of  the  term.  A  good  many  of  the  prisoners  are  anxious 
about  their  family.  A  large  proportion,  the  best  behaved  men  in  the  prison  are-  married 
men  with  families.  I  think  it  would  relieve  the  prisoner  of  the  anxiety  he  would 
feel  as  regards  the  care  of  his  family ;  it  would  encourage  him  in  his  work  ;  it  would 
draw  out  those  points  that  are  best  in  him  j  he  would  say,  "here  is  a  syBt«m  that 
provides  for  my  family  against  want  as  far  as  it  can  ;  I  have  brought  them  to  this  and  it 
ought  to  encourage  me  to  feel  that  I  am  contributing  what  I  can  to  their  support."  If  I 
could  induce  the  authorities  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  way  I  would  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  1  A.  1  do  think  so.  It  would  entail  a  good 
deal  of  labor,  but  it  is  practicable. 

Q.  Would  you  give  the  convict  a  proportion  of  his  earnings  even  if  their  total 
valno  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  maintenance'!  A.  That 
is  a  question  for  political  economists,  but  I  would  do  so.  There  are  some  men  who  are 
quite  as  industrious,  but  who  would  not  be  able  to  earn  as  much  as  others ;  I  would 
give  them  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and  intelligence,  although  they  might  not  come  up 
as  regards  value  of  work  to  what  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance.  I  would  not  wait 
until  the  prison  was  self-supporting  from  the  sale  of  products.  I  would  let  it  go  oa 
at  once,  having  reference  to  the  reformatory  influence  it  would  exert. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  fact  of  a  man  knowing  that  he  could  ^et  his  family  sup- 
ported or  partly  E|upported  while  he  was  in  gaol,  would  tend  to  make  him  careless  as  to  his 
behaviour  cutside  the  goall  A.  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  so.  One  of  the  things 
that  keep  a  man  from  committing  crime  is  the  idea  that  he  wants  to  keep  his  family  and 
his  wife  from  the  street ;  I  think  the  family  idea  is  a  very  strong  deterrent  from  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  Marriage  then  has  a  humanizing  tendency  on  the  criminals  1  A.  Well,  I  find 
married  men  our  best  prisoners. 

Q.  Would  not  the  system  that  you  speak  of  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  public 
money  in  keeping  up  this  institution  Y  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  adopt  that 
system  under  the  present  condition  of  labor  in  the  penitentiary.  This  is  merely  an 
ideal  system. 

Q.  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of  any 
form  of  labor  which  simply  involved  work  to  the  prisoner  but  not  the  accomplishment  of 
some  useful  purpose  ;  your  idea  is  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  to  arouse  his  intelligent 
interest.  Tliat  is  a  great  change  from  the  idea  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  in 
England ;  for  instance,  when  the  tread-mill  was  in  operation  1  A.  It  is  a  great 
change. 

Mr.  Jury, 

Q.  I  see  according  to  the  returns  for  the  last  year  you  had  thirty-nine  re-comit- 
ments  for  one  year ;  that  for  long-term  men  is  quite  a  large  percentage.  I  see  also,  from 
the  occupations  that  most  of  these  men  were  persons  who  had  occupations  previous 
to  coming  here ;  tailors,  moulders,  blacksmiths,  etc.  How  do  you  reconcile  that 
with  the  statement  that  by  teaching  these  men  trades  you  enable  them  to  lead  better 
lives/  A.  Of  those  men  who  call  themselves  mechanics,  many  don't  know  how  to 
handle  their  tools  when  they  come  here ;  take  this  man  *  *  *  whose  name  you  see 
entered  on  the  paper  there  as  a  bookbinder ;  he  has  never  worked  at  bookbinding  here. 
I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  he  has  never  worked  at  it  anywhere,  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  in  the  lower  provinces.     He  was  sent  up  from  Dorchester  an  insane 
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man.  Then  take  this  man  *  *  *  he  calls  himself  a  tailor  but  he  is  not  a  tailor.  He 
was  tried  in  the  tailor's  shop  when  he  came  here,  but  I  had  to  take  him  out  of  it 
because  he  knew  nothing  abont  tailoring  at  all.  Here  is  another  man  *  *  * 
who  pretended  to  be  a  moulder,  and  worked  in  the  moulding  shop,  but  we 
soon  found  that  he  wets  no  moulder.  Men  come  here  and  call  themseves  carpenters, 
but  they  don't  know  how  to  handle  a  plane.  They  make  these  pretences  because  they 
think  they  will  be  a  means  of  getting  them  a  better  class  of  work.  Men  say  that  they 
are  shoemakers  in  winter  time,  because  they  think  if  they  get  into  the  shoemakers' 
shop  it  will  save  them  from  being  sent  to  shovel  snow.  These  are  the  occupations  that 
the  men  give  themselves  when  they  enter  the  penitentiary,  and  they  are  invariably 
misleading. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  trades  you  teach  them  will  do  them  no  good.  Take 
the  case  of  that  man  ♦  *  ♦  there ;  you  could  not  give  him  work  that  would  be  of 
any  use  to  him  or  that  he  would  follow  after  he  left  the  penitentiary ;  that  man  would 
not  be  away  a  day  before  he  was  in  York  street  watching  the  door  of  a  dive  t  A.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  teaching  a  trade  is  successful  in  reclaiming  a  man  in  every 
instance,  but  it  is  with  many.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up,  because  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  explaining.  Of  course  there  are  men  occasionally  that  we  know  are 
mechanics,  but  take  the  man  *  *  *  for  instance,  who  was  committed  for  stealing  carpen- 
ters' tools ;  the  man  who  had  about  sixty  different  charges  brought  against  him.  lie  said  he 
was  a  carpenter,  when  I  asked  him  his  occupation,  and  when  I  put  him  into  the  carpenters' 
yard  he  could  not  handle  a  tool.  He  had  sawn  boards  perhaps,  but  that  is  about  all  the 
carpentering  he  had  ever  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  When  a  prisoner  comes  under  your  care,  how  do  you  decide  the  trade  or  occupa- 
tion to  which  you  will  put  him  1  A.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  There  is  a  kind  of 
intuitiveness  about  it,  but  the  general  method  is  to  get  at  his  former  history;  We  try  to 
get  at  a  prisoner's  previous  history  ;  generally  I  gather  some  information  from  the  papers 
as  to  his  trial ;  I  gather  from  conversation  with  him  the  man's  own  history  as  he  gives 
it,  and  what  he  is  cpnvicted  for,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  whether  I 
place  him  at  the  right  work. 

Q.  You  don't  place  him  where  he  himself  wishes  to  go !  A.  Sometimes  [  do.  Take 
for  instance,  a  young  man  who  comes  in  here  and  has  not  been  a  criminal  before.  He 
has  no  history  whatever.  I  would  say  to  him,  "  Well,  do  you  want  to  prepare  yourself 
to  earn  a  living  outside  when  you  leave  here  t "  He  would  reply,  "  Yes,  I  do."  I  then 
would  ask  him  what  he  would  like  to  do,  and  probably  would  put  him  at  the  work  that 
he  asked  for,  but  if  a  man  like  '*'  *  *  came  in  I  would  not  ask  him  at  all.  I  have  no 
rule  to  guide  me  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Do  a  majority  of  those  who  come  under  your  care  leave  you  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  some  trade  to  be  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  ?  A.  Many  of  them  do.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  give  them  sufficient  knowledge  in  all  cases  where  I  possibly  can. 

Q.  And  yon  think  the  re-commitments  do  not  come  from  that  class  generally  t  A. 
As  a  rule  they  do  not. 

Dr.  ROSEBUCGH. 

Q.  It  is  stated  by  penologists  that  in  dealing  with  persons  capable  of  reformation, 
attention  should  be  given  as  far  as  possible  to  employment  with  the  object  of  improve- 
ment rather  than  as  a  means  of  profit  to  the  State  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  labor  market  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  labor  outside. 
Your  class  of  labor  I  understand  is  intended  to  render  a  man  most  amenable  to  reformation, 
and  thus  you  make  a  wide  distinction  between  the  corrigible  and  incorrigible  1  A.  I 
would  not  rigpidly  introduce  one  view  in  preference  to  the  other.  I  would  combine  as 
far  as  I  could  the  two  thoughts — what  would  be  beneficial  to  the  criminal  himself,  and 
also  what  would  be  etdvantageous  to  the  community.  I  would  aim  as  far  as  possible  at 
reforming  the  prisoner  if  there  was  any  hope  of  his  reform  being  effected. 
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Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  a  man  after  he  leaves  here  1  A.  I  try  to  follow 
some  of  them,  and  some  of  them  report  themselves.  I  know  of  several  who  have  earned 
a  decent  livelihood  since  they. left  th6  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  could  be  advantai^eously 
applied  in  Uie  case  of  a  prison  for  male  adults  such  as  the  Central  Prison  t  A.  I  have 
given  this  point  a  ^ood  deal  of  thought,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conolosion  that  it  is  only 
applicable  to  reformatories.  I  think  that  in  this  penitentiary,  where  we  have  what 
we  might  term  first  class  criminals,  it  would  not  be  suitable  and  I  would  not  recommend 
it.  I  would  recommend  it  for  reformatories  where  persons  were  confined  up  to  the  age 
of  say  26  or  30  years,  but  not  for  older  criminals.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  indis- 
criminately applied  to  all  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  irrespective  of 
the  oflTences  committed.     I  think  it  should  only  be  applied  to  a  selected  class. 

Q.  You  think  it  could  not  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  Central  Prison  for 
instance  ?  A.  It  could  not  be  applied  to  all  the  prisoners  indiscriminately.  In  order 
to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  it  there  must  be  a  selection  of  prisoners  first  of  all. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

In  the  case  of  an  incorrigible,  whose  past  history  shews  that  he  is  beyond  reforma- 
tion, should  he  be  incarcerated  permanently,  or  should  he  be  sent  in  under  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  1  A.  I  would  not  let  his  own  conduct,  in  the  case  of  an  incorrigible, 
guide  me  in  the  matter  at  all ;  I  would  apply  to  him  what  is  termed  on  the  other  side  the 
"  Cumulative  sentence." 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  into  this  country, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  whether  the  sentence  should 
be  shortened  or  not  ]  A.  I  am  not  positive  upon  that.  I  would  not  like  as  warden  to 
have  the  responsibility. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  the  Ontario  Grpvemment  established  workhouses  in  addition  to  the  common 
gaols  and  the  Central  Prison,  and  instead  of  sending  the  drunks  and  vagrants  to  gaol 
for  ten  or  twenty  days,(they  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  on  some  system  of  indeterminate 
sentence,  do  you  think  this  would  have  good  results  ?  A.  I  think  not,  but  I  answer 
that  question  without  having  given  the  subject  much  thought,  I  think  repeated  com- 
mitments for  drunkenness  never  wean  a  man  from  his  cups.  A  man  would  get  over  a 
dmnken  spree  in  a  short  time  in  a  workhouse,  and  he  would  then  apply  himself  to  work 
-and  be  discharged,  but  his  appetite  would  not  be  suppressed  and  he  would  fall  back 
probably  in  two  or  three  weeks.  I  would  keep  him  in  long  enough  to  impress  him  with 
-the  mistake  he  has  made. 

Q.  Would  the  indeterminate  system  tend  to  produce  good  prison  conduct  with  a 
▼lew  to  shortening  the  sentence  without  thorough  moral  reformation  ?  A  I  can  only 
judge  from  the  effects  of  remission  upon  our  own  men.     Of  course  we  have  the  remission 

;^^tem  here ;  we  shorten  sentences  from  three  to  six  months,  or  four  to  nine  months, 
atcoording  to  the  length  and  according  to  conduct.  This  does  not  always  work  a  moral 
reformation.     The  worst  men  I  have  in  prison  and  the  men  who  have  been  committed 

"for  the  moat  serious  crimes,  are  the  best  behaved  prisoners. 

Q.  If  we  adopted  the  indeterminate  system  in  the  Central  Prison,  could  this  defect 
■not  be  overcome  by  a  parole  system,  or  probationer  discharge,  with  a  right  to  re-commit 
in  the  event  of  a  relapse  t  A.  I  should  say  that  the  indeterminate  system  involves  a 
parole  system  in  all  cases ;  the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand.  I  would  hold  the  parol'* 
flystem  -i^plicable  until  the  maximum  term  of  the  sentence  had  expired.     The  tick' 
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leave  man  has  to  report  at  certain  times,  and  under  the  parole  system  I  should  think  the 
man  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  would  give  a  man  the  benefit  of  the  indeter- 
minate system  combined  with  the  parole  system. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  observation  of  youths  who  come  under  your  notice  if  the 
indeterminate  system  would  be  a  good  one  at  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory,  and  could 
be  applied  there  to  young  lads  from  16  to  18  years  of  agel  A.  Well,  I  approach  this 
matter  with  a  good  deal  of  delicacy.  I  only  know  Penetanguishene  from  report,  I  have 
never  been  there.  I  would  not  send  boys  under  15  years  of  age  to  any  such  institution. 
My  view  has  always  been  that  you  {diould  have  a  kind  of  institution  in  the  Province 
like  the  industrial  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  whether  the  quantity  of  work  that  a  man  does  here  is 
equal  to  what  he  would  do  if  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  outside  the  prison  ? 
A.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  think  that  it  is.  I  think  I  can  say  this  :  I  will  get  my  instructor 
to  select  from  our  men,  and  I  think  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  those  men  who  woald^ 
if  they  were  out  at  free  labor,  do  as  good  work  and  as  much  work  as  any  other  men. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  if  prisoners  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  value  of  their  labor  would 
go  to  themselves  and  their  wives  and  families  it  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  make 
them  do  an  honest  day's  work  1    A.  I  jiave  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  JuKY. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  tailoring,  you  cannot  say  how  long  it  takes  a  man  to 
make  a  coat,  vest  and  pair  of  pants  t  A.  I  cannot  say,  I  think  a  man  makes  a  pair  of 
pants  in  two  days. 

Dr.  BosBBRnoH. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  reformatory  system  at  Elmira  ;  are  yon 
in  favor  of  it  i    A.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chaibuan. 

Q.  In  your  report  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  you  say  you  are  constructing  penal 
cells,  and  we  saw  them  to-day.  Do  you  think  that  separate  ceflular  confinement  has  a 
good  effect  upon,  certain  prisoners  ?  A.  I  think  for  a  limited  time  at  all  events  it  has. 
I  would  not  have  it  less  than  six  months.  Our  plans  are  not  matured  yet,  but  it  would 
be  on  the  same  idea  as  the  Crofton  system.  I  would  select  men  and  confine  them  for 
a  certain  period  for  probation  and  find  out  what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  are  fit  for, 
and  what  could  be  made  of  them  ;  then  according  to  the  circumstances  let  them  go  out 
and  set  them  to  proper  work.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  physically  or 
mentally.  It  has  no  bad  effect  mentally  so  far  as  I  know ;  I  am  in  favor  of  solitary 
confinement,  although  it  is  not  a  popular  thing,  because  it  would  be  good  for  incorrigibles. 
When  a  prisoner  becomes  incorrigible  I  would  leave  himself  out  of  the  question  ;  I 
would  remove  him  from  contact  with  others  where  he  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief; 
I  speak  now  in  respect  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  would  be  a  proper  one  to  apply  to  prisoners' 
committed  to  the  common  gaols  pending  trial  t  A.  No ;  I  think  that  a  man  committed 
to  prison  pending  trial  should  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

Q.  If  we  had  the  means  of  removing  the  sentenced  prisoners  from  our  common 
gaols  and  they  became  mere  places  of  detention  pending  trial,  would  yon  then 
place  prisoners  in  cellular  confinement  and  keep  them  there  until  their  trial  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  that  might  arise  from  bad  classification  !  A.  Well,  there  is  a 
difiiculty  in  answering  that  question  ;  for  instance,  your  assizes  close  in  some  counties  at. 
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the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  again  in  the  fall,  and  a  man  may  have 
to  wait  trial  nearly  six  months  ;  it  would  seem  a  hard  thing  to  keep  him  in  solitary 
confinement  all  that  time,  especially  should  it  turn  out  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbcbt. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  high  percentage  of  those  awaiting  trial  are  criminals,  and 
are  guilty,  and  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  you  are  dealing  with  innocent  men  1 
A.  I  aui  committed  and  I  can  get  bail ;  a  man  who  has  money  and  friends  can  be 
exempted  from  this,  but  the  poor  man  who  has  neither  has  to  remain  in  close  confine- 
ment all  this  time,  , 

Q.  But  over  80  per  cent,  of  those  committed  and  waiting  trial  would  be  guilty, 
and  their  moral  character  is  just  as  bad  then  as  if  they  were  convicted ;  is  it  not  a 
fallacy  to  assume  that  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  prison  as  innocent  persons  1  A.  The 
point  is,  can  you  isolate  these  men. 

The  Ohaibuan. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  one  having  observed  prisoners  for  a  great  number  of  years,  whether 
if  we  had  the  structural  arrangements  to  do  it,  you  would  classify  them  by  cellular 
separation  1     A.  I  would  classify  them. 

Q.  Would  you  keep  them  entirely  separate  t  A.  I  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
answering  that  question,  because  it  would  punish  the  men,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
punish  a  man  before  he  is  found  guilty. 

Q.  What  effect  would  such  treatment  have  upon  an  innocent  man  1     A  That  again  • 
would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Dr.  ROSKBBDGH. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  female  servant  arrested  for  a  &rst  offence — a  girl  whose  con- 
duct has  been  good  so  far ;  would  it  not  be  a  kindness  to  the  girl  to  give  her  a  room  by 
•  herself  ?     A.  I  would  give  her  a  room  by  herself  bat  I  would  not  place  her  in  a  cell. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  perfect  classification  until  the  prisoners  are  isolated  in 
that  way  t  A.  Of  course  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  it  in  any  other  way,  but  here 
is  the  poini :  instead  of  holding  the  prisoners  here  for  instance,  our  Act  for  summary 
trial  of  prisoners  comes  to  your  help.  I  would  not  hold  prisoners  months  in  gaol,  I 
would  try  them  summarily  ;  I  would  not  remand  prisoners  from  one  term  to  another 
unless  there  were  very  strong  evidence  of  guilt ;  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  isolation. 
It  would  be  a  punishment  to  some  but  not  a  punishment  to  others.  I  regard  it  as  very 
severe  punishment  to  subject  men  to  this  cellular  treatinent. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  evil  results  from  the  promiscuous  mixing  of  prisoners  ?  A. 
The  promiscuous  mingling  of  good  and  bad  is  bad. 

Q.  Have  you  any  classification  here  !  A.  We  have  no  classification  ;  we  have  no 
hopes  of  accomplishing  that. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  prisoners  who  would  teach  crime  deliberately 
to  their  fellow  men  !  A.  No,  I  will  tell  you  how  they  do  it.  An  old  criminal  who  is 
in  the  same  gang  as  young  men  will  talk  about  his  exploits — his  hairbreadth  escapes — and 
he  will  kindle  in  the  mind  of  the  young  men  a  desire  to  emulate  him.  He  would  say 
to  them  "  Now,  boys,  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing  for  you  will  come  to  no  good,"  but 
the  mischief  would  be  done  all  the  same. 
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Mr.  Jdbt. 

Q.  Would  not  the  cellular  system  interfere  with  your  other  plans  of  labor  1  A.  No ; 
I  oould  keep  them  at  a  certain  kind  of  labor  in  their  cells.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could 
find  profitable  labor,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  without  congregating  the  men. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  cost  would  be  enormously  increased  t  A.  No ;  not 
enormously. 

The  Ohairuan. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  system  of  dealing  with  neglected  and  vicious  children  of  both 
sexes  to  prevent  their  drifting  into  crime  t  A.  The  establishment  of  institutions  with  educa- 
tional and  industrial  objects  in  view,  and  the  State  should  take  hold  of  them  ;  in  other 
words  the  industrial  school  system  should  be  under  the  Government,  and  I  would  have 
that  system  not  a  penal  system  ;  I  would  not  have  those  schools  places  to  which  children 
would  be  sent  to  be  puni^ed.  '' 

Hon.  Mr.  Deury. 

Q.  You  would  take  them  before  they  committed  any  act  rendering  them  liable 
under  the  law  t  A.  I  think  that  the  youth  should  be  taken  hold  of  before  he  oommita 
crime,  when  he  is  criminally  inclined,  or  incorrigible.  Get  him  away  from  his  evil  asso- 
ciations before  it  is  too  late. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  viciousness  and  criminality  in  children  ?    A.  Neglect — 
.neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  society. 

Q.  What  about  hereditary  taint  ?  A.  I  am  not  a  strong  believer  in  the  heredity 
of  crime  ;  I  am  perhaps  a  little  exceptional  on  that  point.  I  believe  the  grace  of  Qod- 
with  good  training  will  overcome  heredity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  When  you  make  that  statement  you  virtually  admit  that  heredity  has  a  good;  * 
deal  to  do  with  crime  1    A.  On  the  same  understanding  as  I  would  say  total  depravity- 
would  give  a  man  a  tendency  to  do  wrong,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  education  and> 
training. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  children  taken  from  public  institutions  as  a. 
rule  do  not  appear  to  come  up  to  the  average  child  brought  up  in  a  home  1  A.  I  have  only- 
experience  of  those  who  have  not  turned  out  well.  We  have  a  number  of  those  sent  out 
from  the  Old  Country  drifting  into  crime,  but  we  have  no  traces  of  those  who  succeed. 
I  have  some  in  my  mind  who  have  been  sent  out  from  the  homes  who  have  been  so  abused 
and  maltreated  at  the  places  they  went  to  that  they  have  been  driven  into  crime ;  I  have- 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that.  A  man  was  sent  here  for  killing  cattle  ;  that  poor  fellow 
was  kicked  and  cuffed  at  the  place  where  he  was  until  he  lost  his  senses.  He  was  an. 
importation. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  industrial  schools  1    Do  you  see  any  element  of  danger  in  the- 
indiscriminate  mixing  of  boys  whose  ages  range  from  five  up  to  sixteen  years  ?     A.  No- 
more  danger  than  the  mixing  of  children  in  the  public  schools,  the  select  schools,  or  the 
colleges. 

Q.  Are  you  not  dealing  with  a  different  class  when  you  refer  to  Mimico  1  A.  X 
do  not  think  so,  because  you  have  all  classes  there.  I  will  not  deny  that  they  require- 
closer  watching  than  the  children  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  oountry 
generally. 
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Dr.  BOSKBRDQH. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  qualify  your  statement  as  to  heredity.  You  know  that  mental 
disease  and  physical  disease  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  children ;  at  the  same  time, 
you  do  not  think  that  what  one  witness  has  described  to  us  as  "  cussedness  "  is  trans- 
mitted) A.  I  think  you  must  draw  a  distinction  as  between  simple  heredity,  and 
heredity  with  association  and  environment.  If  you  have  heredity  with  environment  I 
will  agree  with  you  ;  but  heredity  itself,  independent  of  environment  of  crime,  I  say  that 
we  are  all  tainted  with  it. 

Mr,  JuBT. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  sent  out  from  England  who,  although 
removed  from  their  bad  environments,  turn  out  bad  t    A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  you  take  the  child  from  the  mother  and  remove  it  from  the  environment,  would 
that  child  start  on  the  same  terms  in  the  race  as  an  ordinary  child  would  do  ?  A.  No, 
because  the  child  is  physically  weak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  How  far  would  yea  be  in  favor  of  interfering  with  parental  authority  Y  A.  I 
believe  in  compulsory  education  as  we  understand  it  now,  but  of  course  it  is  a  serious 
matter  to  interfere  with  the  parental  authority  ;  I  think  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  however. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  power  of  discriminating  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
jadge,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  man  in  a  less  than  judicial  position  1  A.  It  is  a  power  that 
ought  to  be  very  cautiously  given  to  any  man,  but  there  are  parents  who  certainly  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  the  control  of  their  children.  Were  a  combination  made  of  the 
judicial  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  might  meet  the  difficulty.  Take  the  County 
Judge,  he  would  not  be  competent  to  deoide  as  to  the  moral  training  of  the  child ;  but 
associated  with  a  minister  of  a  Christian  church  he  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  case 
much  more  effectively.  This  is  merely  an  impromptu  thought ;  I  have  not  given  the 
matter  careful  consideration. 

Q.  There  are  many  who  are  not  under  the  care  of  any  clergyman  at  all,  and  a 
clergyman  woul(^  not  be  in  a  position  to  correctly  judge  themi  A  You  would  be 
able  to  get  other  people  who  could  give  the  necessary  information,  but  I  would  not  put 
the  whole  of  the  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  whether  a  judge  or  anybody  else  ; 
there  might  be  influences  at  work  which  might  operate  to  the  prejudise  of  the  parent. 
Sometimes  people  are  not  as  bad  as  their  immediate  neighbors  want  to  make  out  I 
would  give  the  judiciary  power  to  send  children  to  school. 

The  Cbaibmak. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1  A.  Intemperance  indirectly. 
I  do  not  think  that  intemperance  directly  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  as  is  represented  by 
many,  but  indirectly  I  think  it  is — intemperance  resulting  in  destitution  and  want ;  and 
carelessness,  in  the  trainins;  of  children  is.     Idleness  comes  next  and  want  of  employment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  classification  in  your  returns  to  the  Department  as  between  the 
temperate  and  intemperate  1     A.  I  have,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  just  now  of  want  of  employment,  did  you  mean  people  that 
could  not  procore  employment  ?  A.  No.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  country,  if  a 
man  wants  work  and  can  work,  he  can  always  find  employment  I  have  known  men  in 
Kingston  refuse  to  t{0  to  the  country  when  they  could  have  obtained  work  in  harvesting. 
I  have  known  servant  girls  who  would  not  cotne  out  here  because  I  live  two  miles  from 
the  city. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  from  year  own  figures  as  to  how  far  intemperanoe  would 
be  a  cause  of  crime  1  A.  Take  the  classification  of  those  who  came  in  here  during  the  year 
1889 — and  comparing  the  number  with  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  the  percentage  is 
nearly  about  the  same — so  we  may  take  it  as  accurately  representing  the  whole  of  the 
inmates.  We  have  three  beads  under  which  we  classify  them — abstainers,  moderate 
drinkers,  and  the  intemperate,  as  admitted  by  themselves.  Out  of  178,  23  reported 
themselves  as  total  abstainers,  116  as  moderate  drinkers,  and  39  as  intemperate-^those 
who  acknowledged  the  com  squarely.  I  asked  many  of  those  men  who  say  they  are 
moderate  drinkers  what  they  meant  by  being  moderate  drinkers.  I  asked  them  if  they 
ever  got  drunk.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  replied,  "  they  often  got  drunk,  but  they  were  Qot 
always  on  the  spree."  That  is  the  answer  I  often  got.  I  ewked  another  set  of  men  what 
they  meant  by  moderate  drinking,  and  the  answer  I  got  was,  "  Well  I  am  able  to  attend 
to  my  work  ;  perhaps  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  have  a  jollification,  but  I  am  ready  for 
my  work  on  Monday  morning,"  and  so  on.  Taking  the  intemperate  they  are  fellows  . 
who  will  say,  "  Well,  Warden,  I  will  own  up  squarely  that  I  drink  too  much,"  and  of  the 
whole  39  classed  as  intemperate  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  who  has  misbehaved  himself 
in  prison.     They  admit  their  drunken  habits,  and  boldly  set  themselves  to  do  belter. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  opinion  is  that  this  statement  being  given  by  the  men  is  altogether 
too  favorable  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  who  are  here  committed  their  crimes  under  tkie  influence 
of  drink  ?  A.  I  do  not  'think  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come  in  here 
who  have  committed  crime  under  the  influence.  You  will  find  more  of  them  in  the 
Central  Prison ;  burglaries  and  forgeries  are  crimes  that  require  skill  on  the  part  of 
those  who  lake  up  criminal  ways,  and  generally  are  offences  committed  by  the  men 
when  they  don't  touch  drink.  When  a  man  concocts  a  crime  deliberately,  he  is  not  as 
the  Irishman  says  "  on  pleasure ; "  knowing  what  drink  is  he  refrains  from  it  for  the 
time  until  his  plans  are  executed.  Apart  from  that,  the  man  who  sets  himself  to  com- 
mit such  crimes  as  burglaries  and  forgeries  will  not  as  a  matter  of  precaution  commit 
the  crime  under  the  influence  of  drink.  An  expert  criminal  will  tell  you  that  he  does 
not  associate  with  men  who  have  anything  to  do  with  liquor  or  women. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  warden  whether  he  has  studied  the  socialogical  a8p>ect  of 
this  question.  You  know  there  are  a  number  of  followers  of  Bellamy  who  argue  that 
it  is  the  conditions  of  our  social  system  that  give  us  our  criminal  population  f  A.  I 
have  not  given  much  attention  to  that,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  such  ideas  or 
theories  at  all. 

Q.  Have  the  failures  in  the  struggle  for  life  anything  to  do-  with  the  production  of 
crime  'I     A.  I  have  said  that  the  want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  Then  these  men  are  not  really  of  criminal  disposition  at  heart  1     A.  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  think  that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  a  good  many  go 
to  your  institution  because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  1 
A.  No  ;  I  have  no  belief  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  It  has  become  of  immense  importance  that  we  should,  if  possible,  ascertain 
how  much  of  criine  and  misery  is  really  due  to  intemperance.  It  is  frequently 
alleged  that  inteinperanu«  is  the  cau.se  of  all  crime  ;  but  you  have  told  us  that  you  do 
not  think  that  intemperance  leads  directly  to  a  great  deal  of  crime.  Have  you  ever 
endeavoiireil  to  ascertain  how  young  fellows,  sons  of  respectable  parents,  farmers, 
merchants,  mechanics  and  others,  drift  into  criminal  ways,  whether  they  attribute  their 
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downfall  to  drink  or  to  other  causes.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  we  should 
-ascertain  what  are  the  causes  of  their  falling  into  criminal  ways,  and  by  what  procHss 
they  become  criminals  'i  A.  I  think  drunkenness  and  intemperance  is  secondary  in  the 
production  of  crime.  The  social  conditions  and  environments  of  young  men  have  a 
^eat  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  will  take  a  young  man  going  from  the  country  to  the  city  ; 
going  to  collpge  to  study  for  a  profession.  His  training  has  been  good  at  home.  He 
becomes  associated  with  others  ;  there  is  a  little  bravado  about  him ;  he  does  not  want 
to  be  behind  another  fellow  in  the  sports  of  the  day,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  going 
on.  He  does  not  think  of  drinking  anything  until  he  associates  with  fast  young  men, 
but  his  habits  demand  an  increased  expenditur  e  and  he  begins  to  be  a  little  extrava- 
^nt ;  whatever  it  may  be  that  causes  him  to  go  wrong,  it  cannot  be  at  the  outset  any- 
thing criminal  at  all.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  should  wear  as  good  a  suit  of  clothes  as 
that  other  fellow,  his  father  being  well  to  do.  He  begins  to  move  in  a  higher  an  I  more 
exalted  social  position  than  he  formerly  did.  Probably  he  is  introduced  into  society  ; 
he  finds  fellows  putting  on  airs  and  he  does  the  same.  He  drifts  into  expensive  habits,  he 
goes  into  billiard  saloons  and  plays  billiards,  then  he  plays  cards,,  not  the  same  innocent 
games  that  he  used  to  play,  but  games  involving  the  losing  or  the  winning  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money  ;  perhaps  he  drinks  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  wine,  and  so  he 
drifts  into  intemperate  habits.  By  and  bye  his  means  becomes  straightened.  Having 
cultiva'^ed  these  extravagant  habits  he  cannot  give  them  up.  He  wants  money,  no 
matter  how  he  gets  it,  and  thus  he  commits  the  crime  for  which  he  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  where  you  often  hear  of  embezzlements,  in  a  good  many 
cases  women  have  to  do  with  it  t     A.  I  believe  it  is  the  case  in  a  good  many  instances. 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  method  of  treating  those  constantly  committed  to  our  * 
common  gaols  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly)     A.  Keep  them  in  the  gaols  for  long 
periods. 

Dr.  RosEBRnoH. 

Q.  What  view  do  you  hold  as  to  the  e£Sciency  of  Peuetanguishene  Beformatory  1 
A.  I  can  only  say  that  every  boy  who  comes  from  that  institution  to  the  prison  is  the 
-very  worst  type  of  prisoner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anoli;^. 

Q.  Have  you   many  coming  here  who  have  passed   through    that    reformatory 
JL  We  have  got  a  few. 

Q.  How  many  1  A.  Well,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  two  or  three  in  my  mind  now.  I 
^an  say  several. 

Q.  Have  you  one  at  present  or  more  than  one  1  A.  More  than  one.  These  men 
liave  drifted  from  the  reformatory  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  from  the  Central  Prison  to 
the  penitentiary.  I  merely  say  that  those  who  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  a 
bad  lot.  I  have,  of  course,  formed  no  favorable  impression  of  that  institution,  judging 
simply  from  the  men  who  have  come  from  it.  Of  course,  you  have  to  understand  that 
-a  boy  before  he  is  sent  up  there  is  thoroughly  irreclaimable.  He  would  be  one  of  the 
worst  young  scoundrels  you  could  get.  I  have  a  case  in  my  mind  now,  a  young  fellow 
«ent  from  the  city  not  21  years  of  age;  I  have  not  the  slightest  hopes  of  him,  humanly 
speaking ;  he  is  a  bad  boy ;  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  him  is  by  adopting  some 
j^stem  of  solitary  confinement ;  when  with  others  he  is  deceitful  and  hypocritical. 

iir.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  they  not  use  the  same  hypocrisy  under  the  cellular  system  f  A.  Possibly 
-they  might,  but  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  deceived  than  not  to  give  a  man  a 
«hance. 
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Q.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  because  a  good  many  have  such  a  holy  horror 
of  such  kind  of  treatment  t  A.  I  am  a  thorouj^h  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  solitary 
confinement  throaghout  the  whole  period  of  incarceration  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  a 
man.  I  have  a  man  confined  to  a  cell ;  he  is  here  for  tbr^e  years.  I  put  him  into  a- 
cell  and  treat  him  well.  That  man  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  hardened  criminal.  Assum- 
ing that  he  is  not  a  criminal,  he  does  not  associate  for  the  three  years  with  anybody  ;  h» 
knows  nobody  but  the  officials  who  visit  him  ;  he  has  time  for  reflection  and  for  study. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  he  comes  out  and  he  is  not  known  to  any  inmate  of  the  prison 
as  having  been  a  prisoner.  He  is  therefore  never  afraid  to  meet  a  man  who  has  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  penitentiary.  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  a  worse  effect;- 
upon  a  prisoner  when  he  goes  odtside. 

Dr.  BosBBBUOH  : 

Q.  Yon  think  the  good  effects  upon  the  man  morally  from  'solitary  confinement  will 
more  than  counterbalance  the  bad  effects  mentally  and  physically  Y  A.  T  do  not  believe 
there  are  bad  effects  mental  or  physical.  The  mental  effects  are  nil  so  far  as  solitary 
confinement  goes.  A  man  when  shut  up  in  a  cell  will  say  "  I  cannot  stand  this,  I  will 
die,"  but  after  a  day  or  so  he  gets  used  to  it,  and  if  you  go  to  him  then  and  ask  how- 
he  is  getting  on,  "  first  rate  "  he  will  say. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  provision  for  recreation)     A.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  provision  for 
outdoor  exercise. 

Q.  Individually  or  collectively  1    A.  Individually. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  what  they  call  the  silent  system  in  the  English  prisons  t 
A.  Yes ;  we  tried  to  enforce  the  silent  system  here,  bat  we  found  it  impracticable. 

The  Chairhait  : 

Q.  You  have  visited  the  Elmira  Reformatory  and  observed  its  working  and  results  ; 
will  you  give  the  Oommissioners  your  general  reasons  for  approving  of  the  system  carried 
on  there  ?  A.  The  reasons  I  approve  of  "  Elmira  Reformatory  "  for  young  men  are  sO' 
patent  to  everyone  who  has  visited  it,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  It  requires  to  be  visited  and  all  its  details  of  management  personally  looked 
into  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution.  Its  educational 
advantages — mental,  moral  and  industrial — tending  to  re-create,  as  it  were,  the  entire 
man,  encouraging  him  in  all  these  ways  to  get  out  of  himself,  helping  to  self-reliance  and 
inspiring  hope,  are  among  the  many  reasons  why  the  institution  commends  itself  to  me. 
Of  course,  the  indeterminate  sentences  with  parole,  and  oversight  after  liberation,  are 
adjuncts  necessary.  There  can  be  no  proper  reformatory  for  young  men,  where  these- 
educational  advantages,  associated  if  you  please  with  discipline  of  the  strictest  kind — 
military  if  you  like — with  superintendency  firm,  humanitarian  and  hopeful — genial,, 
patient  and  forbearing,  with  -as  many  elements  as  possible  which  go  to  make  up  a 
Christian  gentleman,  giving  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  Christian  morals — but  why 
enumerate,  you  see  what  I  mean  1  These  in  a  general  way  are  my  views.  The  "Elmira" 
has  these,  as  also  the  "  Huntingdon  "  reformatory  and  some  others  of  like  type,  giving 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  There  is  large  expenditure,  but  in  the  end  it  pays  in  the 
truest  sense.  I  have  recently  visited  again,  these  two  excellent  institutions,  made  my- 
self as  familiar  as  possible  with  their  working,  and  left  them  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  good  work  they  are  doing.  They  are  bee-hives  day  and  evening;  Why  not  go 
and  spend  a  few  days  at  each,  leisurely  examining  them,  a  transient  visit  doesn't  eunount 
to  much.  I  hope  the  way  may  be  opened  for  such  an  institution  in  Ontario,  and 
that  very  soon,  and  if  the  Prison  Commission  do  nothing  more  than  lead  to  it  suooess- 
fully  a  good  work  will  be  done. 
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KiNOSTON,  16th  Jaly,  1890. 

Present: — J.  W.  Lanqmuir,  Esq.,  Ohairmaa;    Hon.  Chas.  Dbokt,  Hon.  T.  W.  ANGLiNr 
Dr.  BosKBEUOH,  A.  F.  Jubt,  Esq. 

Louis  W.  Applkbt,  Belleville,  called  and  sworn. 

The  OlIAIRMAK. 

Q.  Yon  are  the  keeper  of  Belleville  gaol  1 '  A.  Yes.  I  was  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion nine  yenrs  ago  last  April. 

Q.  Does  your  obfervation  lead  yon  to  believe  that  the  mixing  up  of  prisoners  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  spread  of  vice  1  A.  I  think  it  has  hsMl  to  some  extent  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  although  I  hardly  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  give 
a  correct  opinion  about  that.  I  think  there  are  classes  of  people  in  the  gaol  sometimea- 
that  these  associations  would  have  a  contaminating  effect  a|)on.  We  have  boys  for 
instance,  I  find  sometimes  that  the  men  give  them  bad  advice,  but  of  course  some  do  the- 
reverse — give  them  good  advice.  I  have  overheard  one  criminal  trying  to  instruct 
another  in  criminal  courses.  A  burglar  would  tell  another  man  the  different 
crimes  he  had  committed  and  how  he  had  committed  them  ;  the  safes  that  he  had  cracked 
and  the  houses  that  he  had  broken  into.  I  think  they  were  telling  the  truth  sometimes,  and' 
sometimes  that  they  were  bragging  a  great  deal  about  what  they  had  done.  I  can  not  say' 
that  I  have  ever  heard  experts  in  crime  advising  or  instructing  youths  or  boys  in  criminal 
ways.  I  have  kcown  a  man  who  was  a  very  bad  criminal,  as  bad  as  any  who  have  come- 
nnder  my  notice,  give  young  men  advice  of  an  entirely  different  character,  showing  them 
as  an  example  what  crime  had  brought  him  to.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  advise  younger 
men  to  follow  a  career  of  crime.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  bad  instruction  given 
in  the  police  court  where  young  people  assemble  and  listen  to  the  cases  that  are  being, 
tried. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  prisoners  express  any  opinion  about  Central  Prison  treatment  ? 
A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  would  rather  t'ike  three  or  four  year.-i  in  the 
penitentiary  than  two  in  the  Central  Prison.  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Prison  has  accomplished  good.  1  think  it  is  a  means  of  keeping  many  of  these 
prisoners  from  certain  crimes ;  they  dread  a  term  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  in 
the  county  1  A.  Yes ;  because  there  are  lots  of  people  who  have  no  home,  but  who  are 
sent  to  gaol,  although  they  have  committed  no  crime.  [  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to 
be  put  with  these  others,  nor  should  they  be  classed  under  the  head  of  vagrants. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  poorhouse  for  the  poor  sent  to  your  gaol,  and  for  the  weak  minded 
who  are  not  proper  subjects  for  asylum  treatment  and  for  a  certain  class  of  vagrants, 
could  you  have  such  a  classification  of  the  prisoners  remaining  as  you  could  term  nearly 
perfect.     A.  Yesj  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jdbt. 

Q.  Have  you  many  tramps  here )  A.  We  are  not  bothered  much  with  tramps. 
We  get  a  young  man  and  the  probability  is  that  he  is  a  tramp,  but  we  serve  him  with 
bread  and  water  and  he  goes  after  his  night's  ./est. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  would  yon  do  with  those  who  got  committed  for  drunkenness  five  or  six 
times  t  A.  I  think  it  is  a  disease  that  a  good  luauy  can't  help.  I  think  that  the  men  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  punished.  I  have  a  good  deal  ot  sympathy  with  them  and  I  don't 
think  I  would  like  to  send  them  to  the  Central  Prison.  We  have  one  with  us  now  who 
has  been  in  more  or  less  three  or  four  years,  and  the  magistrate  has  gi<ren  him  two- 
months. 
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Q.  Are  people  of  this  class  generally  supporters  of  families  or  a  charge  upon  them  t 
A.  They  are  more  frequently  a  charge  upon  them.  This  man  supports  his  family  when 
"he  is  sober.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  an  asylum  for  habitual  drunkards  of  that 
class.  Where  a  man  is  so  far  gone  that  you  cannot  possibly  reform  him  at  all,  he 
certainly  must  be  locked  up.  He  should  be  locked  up  for  an  indefinite  period  in  extreme 
«ases.  I  have  observed  men  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  drunkenness  who  have  come 
out  of  gaol  again  and  relapsed  into  their  former  habits,  and  I  hitve  known  men  to  remain 
Bober  as  long  as  eighteen  months  who  have  after  that  length  of  time  given  way. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  boys  who  went  to  the  reformatory  and  who  came  back  to 
you  again  1  A.  Yes  ;  and  they  were  hard  cases  when  they  went  there  and  hard  cases 
■when  they  came  out. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 
A.  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  attribute  crime  to  drunkenness,  idle  habits,  ignorance 
.and  illiteracy — these  diflereut  causes.  A  good  deal  is  hereditary.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  crime  has  come  from  father  to  son  and  mother  to  daughter.  There  are  certain 
.cases  in  the  gaol  which  I  attribute  to  the  children  falling  into  crime  owing  to  the  habits 
of  the  parents.     Partly  inherited  and  partly  the  habits  of  the  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  criminals  have  been  brought 
from  the  old  country  1  A.  Oh,  yes  :  I  have  learned  this  from  enquiries  I  have  madH  in 
gaol.  Boys  and  girls  have  told  me  that  they  came  from  the  old  country.  Some  of  them 
have  come  from  the  Marchmont,  an  establishment  in  Belfast.  As  far  as  I  have  noticed 
they  are  in  a  good  general  state  of  health.  A  good  many  of  them  have  done  well,  but  I 
cannot  go  into  this  matter. 

jSdr.  Jury. 

Q.  In  reference  to  those  committed  as  vagrants,  do  you  find  that  they  are  deserving 
poor  1  A.  Yes ;  in  most  cases.  Some  are  unfortunate  and  incapaMsitated  by  ill  health 
and  old  age  from  work. 

Q  Have  you  found  any  decrease  of  crime  or  improvement  since  you  have  had  a 
better  classification?  A.  Yes;  our  committals  have  not  been  half  so  numerous  as  they 
were  before. 

■The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  county  gaols  being  continued  as  they  are  under  county 
councils  partly  and  under  the  government  partly.  A.  Gaols  cannot  be  managed  properly 
under  a  system  of  dual  control.  You  see  we  have  the  inspector,  we  have  the  county 
council  and  we  have  the  government.  Until  they  are  brought  under  one  head  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  satisfactorily  managed.  Take  my  case  :  two  or  three  of  the  county 
.council  think  that  (his  or  that  should  be  done  and  what  position  am  I  in.  I  cannot 
Afford  to  quarrel  with  the  county  council.  For  one  thing  they  do  not  give  me  enough 
salary.  They  say  $600  is  a  good  deal  to  pay  Appleby  for  looking  after  these  fellows. 
They  try  to  run  things  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Dr.  ROSEBBUGU. 

Q.  If  the  government  had  absolute  control  would  there  not  be  a  better  opportunity 
{or  an  t-ffioient  officer  being  promoted  1  A.  Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gaols  should 
be  classified.  A  gaoler  getting  $600  a  year^  should,  if  the  inspector  thinks  him  deserving 
of  promotion,  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a  place  like  Toronto  where  the  salary  is 
$2,000.     There  should  be  various  grades  of  gaolers,  first-class  and  second  class  and  so  on. 

The  Chairhan, 

Q.  If  your  gaol  was  used  simply  for  the  custody  of  persons  awaiting  trial  could  yoa 
in  your  present  structure  so  arrange  matters  as  to  have  the  prisoners  kept  from 
communicating  one  with  another.     A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  to  any  extent.     I  don't  I 

Approve  of  persons  waiting  trial  being  kept  in  separate  confinement,  for  I  think  as  ^ 
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regards  them  it  would  be  a  great  hardship.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  good  respect^ 
able  men  going  into  gaol,  committed  for  trii^l  and  who  were  afterwards  found  to  be  inno- 
cent, and  it  would  be  exceedingly  hard  upon  them.  I  hare  known  instances  of  men  who- 
would  beg  and  pray  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  other  prisoners  rather  than  be  shut  up  by 
themselves      It  would  be  hard  upon  these. 

Dr.  ROSKBRDOH. 

Q.  If  you  had  your  choice  of  a  room  by  yourself  with  a  book  or  a  newspaper  or' 
something  else  to  read,  or  of  being  compelled  to  associate  with  roughs  what  would  be 
your  preference  1  A.  There  are  some  of  course  to  whom  much  ehssociation  would  be  a- 
pnnishment. 

Mr.  Jdbt. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  gaolers  should  have  the  appointment  of  their  own  turnkeys  T 
A.  If  there  is  any  vacancy  I  know  our  sheriff  would  not  appoint  anybody  without  con- 
sultin<;  me,  but  I  can  conceive  a  difficulty  in  placing  a  turnkey  under  a  gaoler  where  the 
latter  does  not  think  he  ought  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  You  have  very  few  tramps  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  not  many.  My  idea* 
is  that  they  ought  to  be  made  work,  and  work  hard,  except  they  are  old  men  and  cripples. 

Q,  Do  you  think  these  tramps  are  chiefly  Canadians  or  Americans  t  A.  They  are- 
Old  Country  people  a  good  many  of  them. 


Sheriff  HoPRj  Belleville,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chairman.  * 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?     A-  In  1881,  my  profession  is  a  doctor. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province  ?    A.  If 
strikes  me  that  want  of  education  is  the  chief  ;  want  of  education — ignorance,  leads  up 
to  other  things.     The  next  I  think  is  intemperance — excessive  drinking,     fiefore  I  earner- 
here  I  called  upon  the  police  majiistrate  and  asked  him  how  many  pupils  in  the  public- 
schools  had  been  brought  before  him  for  crime.     From  what  he  said  I  drew  the  inference 
that  the  present  educational  system  is  not  satisfacstory.     I  think  that  only  a  very  in- 
finitesimal number. would  be  reached   in    the  way  of    industrial   schools.     I    think    in 
connection  with  this  it  would  be  well  if  steps  were  taken  to  compel  children  to  attend 
school.     I  know  that  the  difficulty  is  with  poor  families,  where  the  children   would  be 
able  to  do  something  even  before  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age,  where  they  might  be  of 
some  assistance  to  their  families ;  but  in  the  caaes  I  refer  to  I  know  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  children  go  to  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdrt. 

Q.  Would  yea  be  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  the  power  of  enforcing: 
this  t  A.  That  is  a  very  nice  question,  I  think  it  should  be  left  to  some  judicial  person, 
the  judge  of  magistrate,  that  would  be  preferable  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  police 
magistrate  said  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  children  that  came  before  Lim  were  truants- 
from  the  public  schools. 

The  Chairman. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  crime  is  hereditary  1    A.  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
but  not  to  the  extent  some  allege,     I  think  the  offspring  of  profligate  parents  if  removed- 
from  evil  surroundings  at  an  early  age  may  be  equal  to  those  of  healthy  parents. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  marriage  is  at  all  a  preventative  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  it  is, 
I  do  not  regard  marriage  as  a  failure.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  many  if  they 
were  married.  When  a  man  has  the  responsibilty  of  a  family  upon  hiui  he  is  as  a  rule- 
more  eareful  as  regards  his  conduct.     He  has  more  vertebral  and  does  not  fall  so  easily.- 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  prisoners  in  gaols,  through  imperfect 
.classification  leads  to  the  spread  of  crime  1  A.  I  have  had  some  fifty  years  experience 
having  been  gaol  surgeon  for  a  great  many  years  before  I  was  sheriff,  and  I  think  that 
the  majority  of  criminals  who  have  gone  out  of  gaol  have  been  improved  morally  and 
physically.  Their  evil  habits'  mostly  have  been  those  of  drinking,  although  in  some  in- 
stances their  record  may  have  been  bad  ;  but  I  think  the  gaol  in  the  majority  of  cases 
improved  them.  I  have  eome  to  the  conclusion  however  that  a  better  classification 
.might  be  of  great  benefit. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  the  belief  that  inebriate  asylum  treatment  would  do  much  g'ood  to  habi- 
tual drunkards  1  A.  I  do  not.  Toronto  alone  would  fill  an  inebriate  asylum  in  six  months, 
and  moreover  I  do  not  believe  in  the  treatment.  I  have  known  young  men  of  22  or  28 
being  sent  to  these  places  and  they  have  simply  been  taken  from  one  stage  of  intemper- 
ance to  another  by  the  use  of  narcotics.  I  have  visited  the  inebriate  asylums  in  New 
York  State,  and  I  have  spent  a  couple  of  days  continuously  there  and  I  am  not  at  all 
favorably  impressed  with  the  results.  They  make  statements  claiming  to  have  effected 
cures ;  well  they  may  be  correct  but  I  think  the  yrhole  system  of  inebriate  asylums  a 
farca  You  want  more  central  prisons,  that  is  the  remedy.  Those  who  wish  inebriate 
asylums  should  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr,  Jury. 

Q.  People  who  go  to  an  inebriate  asylum  are  generally  those  who  wish  to  be  cured 
themselves  are  they  not  1     A.  Well,  sometimes  their  friends  do  so. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  noticed  last  year  you  had  committed  as  lunatics  17  prisoners;  could  the  mild 
cases  have  peen  properly  cared  for  in  a  poorhouse  1     A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  poorhouse. 

Q.- You  have  had  a  very  good  class  of  municipal  councillors  in  Hastings,  would  you 
prefer  that  the  gaols  should  remain  under  their  control  as  they  are  now,  or  would  you 
recommend  entire  Government  control  t  A.  I  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  that 
question.  One  thing  I  should  like  to  see,  our  gaol  officers  paid  more  than  they  are  now. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  councillors  individually  and  collectively  on  this  subject  and  they 
promised  to  do  something. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  better  management  would  be  secured  if  the  gaols  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands  altogether  1  A.  If  all  the  county  councils  were  like  the  county 
council  of  Hastings  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbukt. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  the  turnkey  t    A.  He  gets  $450. 

Dr.  BOSBRBUGH. 

Q.  We  find  on  looking  over  the  returns  that  quite  a  number  of  boys  are  sent  to  gaol 
for  trepassing  on  the  railways  and  stealing  rides  ;  do  you  think  this  is  a  proper  punisb- 
.ment  for  this  class  of  offenders  ?  A  I  do  not ;  but  the  evidence  I  have  al/eady  given 
will  show  you,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  police  magistrate  that  boys  who  are  regular 
Attendants  at  school  are  never  charged  with  these  offences  ;  these  offenders  are  the  truants 
I  have  already  spoken  of 

Wm.  a.  Patterson.  Gaoler,  Picton,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Cb  AIRMAN. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  1     A.  14  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  frequent  committals  to  the  common  gaol  for  drunkenness  do  much 
good  ?  A.  1  could  mention  one  or  two  cases  in  which  they  have  done  good.  1  can  tell 
you  now  the  case  of  a  young  fellow  who  was  benefited  by  it,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
.effect  is  the  other  way.     The  young  man  I  refer  to  would  get  drunk  and  be  arrested  on 
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the  Saturday  nigbt,  and  remain  over  Sunday  in  gaol.  He  had  enough  of  it  though.  I 
tni-thimthe  other  day  and  he  asked  me  "  Do  you  have  many  in  gaol  now?"  I  said  "  No, 
I  am  missing  you."  He  said  "Tou  have  had  me  in  for  the  last  time,  you  won't  find  me 
there  again." 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  for  those  men  who  are  frequently  committed  for 
drunkenness)  A.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer.  In  the  case 
of  thoHe  who  have  come  in  several  times  I  should  favor  confinement  for  a  long  period, 
but  not  for  second  offences.  I  think  ten  day's  sentence  for  first  and  second  ofi°ences 
would  be  better  than  thirty. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  governmental  control  of  gaols  1  A.  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  Government  taking  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county 
<;ouncilR.  Speaking  generally,  I  think  as  regards  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  they  would 
he  conducted  better  as  far  as  supply  is  concerned,  and  repairs.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter 
indeed,  to  get  the  county  councils  to  repair  the  gaols.  There  is  a  wall  in  connection 
with  our  own  gaol  that  has  been  in  need  of  repair  for  years.  It  would,  if  attended  to 
in  proper  time,  have  cost  very  little,  but  it  was  put  otf  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
-council  saying  that  they  could  not  afford  it ;  now  they  have  let  the  wall  get  into  such  a 
state  of  dilapidation  that  it  will  cost  over  $200  to  fix  it.  There  was  another  difficulty 
over  the  zinc  for  a  cooking  stove. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  When  the  temperance  legislation  came  into  operation  in  your  county,  did  you 
ohserve  that  this  had  much  to  do  with  reducing  the  number  of  criminals  t  A.  No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  When  the  houses  were  shut  up  I  think  we  had  more  drinking,  because 
men  would  carry  whiskey  round  in  their  pockets.  They  were  to  be  seen  frequently  in 
the  streets  so  drunk  that  they  could  scarcely  walk. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  there  was  more  drunkenness  and  fewer  commitments  ?  A.  We 
have  only  one  constable,  and  the  constable  cannot  be  all  over  at  once. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  passing  of  a  Prohibitory  Act  would  exercise  a  beneficial 
efioct  upon  the  young)     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 


James  Gillkbpik,  Sheriff  Prince  Edward  County,  called  and  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  appointment,  Sheriff?  A.  It  was  at  the  time  Mr. 
Blake  was  Premier,  1871  or  1872. 

Q.  Is  the  accoramodAtion  in  the  gaol  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  secure  proper  classifi- 
cation i  A.  It  has  bt;en  so  far.  We  never  had  in  our  gaol  any  notorious  characters, 
"with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  hanged,  and  they  were  not  hardened  criminals  be- 
fore they  committed  the  crime  for  which  they  were  executed. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  As  to  Governmental  control  of  the  g^iols,  what  are  your  views  upon  that  question  ? 
A.  I  think  the  gaols  would  be  better  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  My 
reasons  for  saying  this  are,  that  the  county  council  are  elected  from  year  to  year,  and 
I  find  that  they  are  very  close-fisted  and  very  penurious  in  regard  to  the  repair  of  the 
gaols ;  and  as  far  as  salaries  are  concerned,  I  have  had  almost  to  threaten  them  in  order 
t-j  get  my  turnkey's  salary  raised  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  keep  him  from  starving. 
The  county  council  voted  him  §250  a  year  for  his  services.  Upon  that  he  had  to  keep 
a  house  and  support  his  family.  I  bad  great  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  increase  the 
amount  to  $3(K).  Some  of  the  members  said  that  they  could  get  men  to  work  on  their 
farms  for  ^150.  However,  they  gave  him  $360  eventually,  but  that  is  a  very  small 
salary.  He  is  a  very  honest  man  and  efficient  officer.  The  gaoler  only  gets  $400,  but  he 
has  a  furnished  house,  fire-wood  and  light.     The  turnkey  ge^  nothing  but  his  salary. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  is  injuriously  affected  by  such  municipal 
action?  A.  Oh,  the  county  council  has  donevery  well  as  regards  that.  When  I  want  supplies 
of  clothing  and  things  of  that  kind  they  give  me  power  to  obtain  all  that  I  require.  The 
gaoler  has  more  trouble  when  he  wants  to  get  repairs  done.  They  want  to  keep  things 
as  low  as  possible,  because  if  there  is  any  increase  in  the  expenditure  they  are  afraid 
they  will  be  kicked  out  when  they  seek  re-election. 

Q.  Do  the  removals  to  the  Central  Prison  improve  your  means  of  classifying  thn 
prisoners  t  A.  No.  The  most  trouble  that  we  have  had  has  been  with  prisoners  be- 
longing to  the  class  that  has  been  brought  out  from  England.  We  have  had  more  of  thi» 
class  than  of  any  other  boys. 

Q.  What  is  their  character?  A.  Natural  thieves  and  incendiaries.  We  have 
one  chap  who  has  been  in  our  gaol  who  was  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  three  or  four- 
times,  fie  was  brought  out  by  an  organization  and  was  put  on  a  farm,  and  he  no- 
sooner  gets  out  of  gaol  than  he  goes  stealing  again.  He  is  a  very  bad  boy.  We  have- 
had  several  cases  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  ?  A.  It  woula  keep  the' 
different  townships  from  getting  rid  of  their  paupers  by  sending  them  to  the  county 
gaol.  They  get  the  magistrate  to  commit  them  as  dangerous  lunatics  or  something  of 
that  kind.  We  havp  bad  several  cases  of  that  kind.  One  man  called  ♦  *  *■ 
found  his  way  into  the  gaol.  He  was  sent  by  the  reeve  out  of  the  township  where  he 
resided.  He  was  in  a  state  of  complete  destitution,  and  had  not  even  clothes  to  cover 
himself.  I  wrote  to  the  reeve  and  told  him  his  condition.  I  got  the  gaol  surgeon  tO' 
give  him  a  certificate  that  he  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  gaol,  and  sent  him  out,  gave  him 
warm  clothes  and  boots,  and  the  means  of  going  to  the  place  he  came  from.  Thejr 
allowed  him  to  wander  about  the  streets  of  Millford  until  some  humane  person  took  pity 
on  him.  Then  they  sent  him  back  to  the  city,  and  we  found  the  poor  old  man  shiveiing 
and  almost  frozen  to  death  in  the  streets  one  morning.  We  got  up  a  subscription  for 
him  and  raised  $22.  The  constable  sent  him  with  that  amount  to  his  wife.  After 
that  they  opened  their  hearts  and  allowed  him  $1.50  until  he  died.  That  man  was  com- 
mitted as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  when  he  was  examined  the  medical  man  certified  that, 
he  was  not  insane. 

Q.  You  have  a  population  of  22,000,  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward  with  some- 
towns  and  villages  where  the  boys*  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  other  boys.  How 
do  you  account  for  it  that  there  is  not  a  single  commitment  of  a  boy  to  gaol  f  A.  We 
cannot  account  for  it  any  more  than  that  I  think  that  they  are  well  brought  up  and  well 
cared  for  by  their  parents,  who  educate  them  and  send  them  to  school  regularly. 

Q.  Are  the  police  authorities  lax  t  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  for 
the  police  interfering. 

Q.  Are  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  of  a  kind  that  are  likely  to  be 
at  all  benefited  by  gaol  treatment?  A.  Very  few  of  them.  I  think  the  best  thing 
for  those  hardened  ones  would  be  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  there  is  a  dread  of  the  Central  Prison  on  the  part  of  crimioals  T 
A.  Ob,  yes,  great  dread.  They  would  far  rather  go  to  the  penitentiary  than  to  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  improper  classification  of  prisoners  in  gaol  ?  A.. 
In  my  experience  we  have  not  had  any  of  the  worst  class  of  criminals.  * 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  sent  to  the  Reformatory  who  have  come  back  again  ta 
gaol  t    A.  No.     There  was  one  who  ought  to  have  come  back  but  he  got  away  again. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  imported  boys  ?    A.  No,  but  his  parents  were  English. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  those  boys  that  are  brought  out  by  societies 
from  the  old  country  ?     A.  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  turn  out  fine,  smart  men. 
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Q.  Are  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  kept*  at  hard  labor?  A.  Kot 
many  of  the  class  remain  lon^  in  gaol.  Oa  busy  days,  such  as  the  12th  of  July,  they 
get  drank  and  are  arrested,  aad  are  daed  and  imprisoned.  They  generally  pay  their 
fine  and  go  about  their  business.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  run  a  man  into  gaol  who 
is  overcome  on  such  occasions  by  liquor.  Wo  have  only  one  policeman  who  has  some 
auxiliaries  on  busy  days.  He  gets  a  certain  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  conviction. 
Altogether  a  man  may  be  made  to  pay  $3.50  costs,  and  $2.00  would  perhaps  go  to  the 
constable.  I  think  the  constable  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  fees  he  would  get 
by  taking  a  person  into  charge. 

Q.  Then  the  county  constable  is  paid  by  fees)  A  He  is  paid  a  salary  and  gets 
the  fees  in  addition.  He  is  paid  $100  or  $500  a  year  as  chief  of  police,  but  he  is  the 
only  one  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  of  arrest  has  a  deterrent  eifect  t  A.  I  do  not, 
they  simply  get  angry  and  take  more  drink. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime}  A.  T  think  a  good  deal  of 
it  is  hereditary,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  lunacy — drunkenness,  idleness  and  ignorance, 
have  Bometli'ing  to  do  with  it.  The  percentage  of  children  that  do  not  attend  school  is 
very  small,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  any' children  in  our  neighborhood  who  don't  go  to 
school.  I  think  a  great  fault  of  parents  is  in  allowing  th(ur  children  to  run  about  too 
much  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen.  A  boy  forms  his  habits  in  that  period 
of  hiH  life.  If  he  is  kept  industrious  andiiotallowedto  run  about  wildly,  then  a  boy,  in  all 
probability,  will  turn  out  well,  but  if  he  is  allowed  to  be  idle  and  to  loiter  away  his  time  he 
generally  turns  out  a  tramp  or  a  vagabond,  that  is  my  experience. 


Z.  A.  YanLuven,  Gaoler,  Napanee,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  gaoler  of  N'apaneet     A.  About  nine  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  about  the  mixing  of  prisoners  in  gaols  ?  A.  I  think  the 
mixing  has  a  bad  effect.  Oases  have  come  under  my  notice  where  prisoners  told 
each  other  stories  of  what  they  had  done  when  committing  crimes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  characters,  of  the  vagrants  and  of  the  mild 
insane  that  are  committed  could  be  cared  for  in  the  poorhouse  'i  A.  Nearly  all  of  them.  All 
the  vagrants  are  not  tramps  ;  some  are  honest  poor  people,  mostly  old  and  unfit  for  work. 

Q.  Then  if  these  were  sent  to  a  poorhouse,  or  to  a  workhouse  branch  attached  to 
the  pourhouse,  very  frequently  you  would  have  no  prisoners  at  all  ?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol  t  A.  No.  We  have 
had  several  clergymen  coming  in,  but  they  did  not  care  to  respond. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  t    A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  Would  any  of  the  prisoners  that  are  left  on  your  hands  after  the  worst  cases 
have  gone  to  the  Central  Prison  be  fit  for  street  work  1     A.  I  think  some  might. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  about  taking  the  control  of  gaols  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
county  councils  t  A.  There  would  be  a  uniformity  of  system  which  I  think  is  very 
desirable  ;  the  whole  of  the  gaols  throughout  the  Province  would  be  managed  alike, 
and  when  we  required  anything  done  we  would  be  more  likely  to  have  it  promptly 
carried  out.  The  change,  I  think,  would  have  a  good  effect.  If  the  inspector  came 
round  and  found  a  wall  falling  down  be  would  no  doubt  put  it  right. 
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Q.  Are  your  requisitions  frequently  laid  nside  by  the  counoila  and  not  attended  to? 
A.  Very  much  ho.  I  will  just  relate  an  incident  whicli  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
difficulty  we  ha-'C  sometimes  to  contend  with.  Some  years  ago  I  was  laid  up  with 
typhoid  fever.  I  was  fo  ill  that  the  doctors  actually  gHve  me  up  ;  the  fever  was  caused 
they  said  by  the  defective  drainage.  After  I  recovered  I  asked  the  council  to  attend  to 
this  defective  drain,  but  they  would  do  nothing.  Things  went  on  until  I  got  the 
inspector  to  report  against  the  drainage.  The  drain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  totally 
stopped  up;  the  inspector  recommended  that  the  work  should  be  done  forthwith.  I 
brought  the  matter  then  before  ihe  council  and  it  ran  on  until  this  spring.  The  accumu- 
lation of  filth  was  incredible,  but  we  have  had  the  work  accomplished  at  last. 

Q.  Did  the  gaol  surgeon  make  any  representations  respecting  this  1  A.  No,  he 
did  not.  He  is  an  old  man  and  he  does  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  gaol. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  cellular  pystem  for  prisoners  waiting  trial  in  preference 
to  indiscriminate  association,  under  which  sometimes  a  servant  girl  would  require  toaasociate 
with  a  prostitute  ?  A.  I  would,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  would  not.  1  certHlnly  would 
not  in  all  cases  apply  the  cellular  system.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  this  treatment  in  a 
sufficiently  large  cell.     I  do  not  think  1  would  use  the  system  for  any  men  wuting  trial. 

Q.  How  many  separate  cells  of  this  large  kind  would  you  requii-e  to  enable 
you  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  treatment  1  A.  Oh,  I  do  not  kuow.  I  would  require 
a  new  corridor  alti  gether.  There  would  have  to  be  an  addition  put  to  the  gaol 
and  seven  or  eight  c.>lla  provided  with  separate  entrances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
training  of  children  has  a  goed  deal  to  do  with  it  at  the  start.  Children  who  are  home- 
less and  left  on  the  street  to  provide  for  themselves  grow  up  in  evil  ways  and  fall  into 
drunken  habits. 


T.  D.  Fruyn,  Deputy-Sheriff  of  the  Counties  of  Lennox  and  Addington,  called  and 
sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deputy-sheriff?     A.  About  eighteen  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Is  your  gaol  large  enough  practically  for  all  purposes  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  you  hfld  removed  a  number  of  drunk  and  disorderlies  and  vagrants,  would 
you  not  be  able  to  make  a  better  classification  t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ace  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  ?  A.  It  would  enable 
us  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  greatly. 

Q.  Do  insane  prisoners  upset  the  discipline  of  the  gaol !  A.  They  do  to  a  large 
ex  tont ;  they  keep  other  prisoners  awake  by  the  noise  they  make. 

Q.  Have  the  effects  of  improper  classification  got  to  be  a  serious  evil  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  has,  because  crime  is  not  rampant  in  our  county.  I  can  imagine 
that  under  another  conditton  of  things  it  would  be  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  send  quite  a  number  of  criminals  to  the  Central  Prison  ?  A.  Quite  a 
number ;  we  sent  three  last  week,  and  of  those  that  are  left  some  are  physically  incapa- 
citated for  work. 
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Q.  Did  vou  ever  know  of  the  cms  of  a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  the  common  giol 
for  the  firgt  offence  biing  removed  to  the  Central  Piison  1  A.  T  think  so.  I  think  that 
■when  the  Centrol  Prison  was  inaugurated  they  were  short  of  hands  and  they  took  all 
prisoners  who  were  sentenced  to  over  three  months  i  aprisonment  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  tramps  or  vagrants  ?  A.  No,  we  don't  encourage 
them  to  come. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  men  who  I'lave  been  committed 
three  times  as  drunk  and  disorderly  on  the  street  to  work  ;  would  it  have  a  deterrent 
«ffect  upon  them  1     A.  Tes,  it  might  do  them  good. 


H.  C.  CORBETT,  Qaoler,  Kingston,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?     A.  In  1865. 

Q.  What  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  system  of  cellular  con- 
-finement  ?  A.  I  think  in  many  cases  it  would  be  beneficial.  I  would  subject  to  it 
men  committed  for  trial  for  first  offences,  an'^  so  forth  ;  and  men  who  are  amenable 
to  reformation.     T  would  separate  them  from  the  other  prisoners. 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  were  awaiting  trial,  would  you  place  him  in  a  solitary 
«oll  1  '  A.  There  is  great  injustice  done  to  untried  men  by  the  present  system 
-of  treatment  They  get  the  lowest  dietary  on  the  list.  A  man  who  is  awaiting  trial 
-does  not  get  as  good  a  diet  an  a  sentenced  prisoner,  and  he  may  be  three  months  wait- 
ing trial  and  afterwards  be  acquitted.  Many  of  them  are  actually  punished  for  crimes 
that  they  hare  never  committed.  They  get  less  food  than  the  condemned  or  habitual 
criminal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  because  when  a  man  is  waiting  trial  he  is  not  put  to  hard  labor  t 
A.  I  think  untried  prisoners  should  have  better  cells  and  better  food. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Do  you  think,  taking  everything  into  account,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  introduce  the  saparate  or  cellular  system  into  our  comimn  gaol  system  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Outario  ?  A.  I  think  the  whole  foundation  of  th  '■  county  g  lol  system  is 
rotten  from  the  bottom  upwards.  It  is  no  use  attempting  anything  of  the  kind  as 
things  are.  There  is  too  much  division  of  authority.  I  think  that  the  only  satisfactory 
solntion  of  the  matter  would  be  for  the  Goveramnnt  to  assume  complete  and  ab-iolute 
control  of  the  whole  of  the  gaols  of  the  Province.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  centralization 
altogether,  but  in  criminal  matters  the  control  should  be  direct  from  the  Crown  and 
everything  else  should  follow,  because  the  Government  with  a  practical  inspector  would 
know  the  requirements,  especially  after  this  commission,  and  the  Government  could  act 
promptly  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector.  As  to  the  constructing  and  re-con- 
structing the  gaols,  I  woulil  re-construct  the  present  system  altogether  ;  that  is  about 
what  would  be  required.  I  do  not  think  that  the  county  councils  would  b^  very  anxious 
to  do  any  re-construction.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  in  general  terms,  and  my  remarks 
-do  not  apply  to  our  own  council.  • 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  re-construction  of  gaols,  by  the  municipality  or  by  the 
government,  to  meet  the  requirements  as  regards  classification,  or  you  would  favor  the 
establishment  of  other  prisons  in  the  province  on  the  pattern  of  tha  Central  Prison  % 
A.  I  quite  think  so.  1  think  another  prison  would  be  preferable.  I  think  the  prisons 
should  be  clas^tted  as  well  as  the  pri -toners.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  clansifying  the  gaols. 
1  have  several  schemes  for  that  already. 
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Q.  Assaming  that  the  govprnmpnt  took  the  common  gaols  of  the  province  under 
their  own  control,  •would  it  be  feasible  to  retain  say,  Napanee,  Belleville,  Brockville 
and  Picton,  as  places  for  prisonefs  pending  trial,  and  make  Kingston  a  place  for 
sentenced  prisoners  1  A.  That  is  very  much  the  suheme  I  have  advocated  myselfl  I 
have  had  a  scheme  in  my  own  mind  of  grouping  the  counties  for  classification  pur- 
poses, that  is  what  I  would  call  a  classification  of  the  gaols  as  well  as  a  classification  of 
the  prisoners.  I  would  provide  Tor  the  cost  by  making  one  of  the  prisons  self-sus- 
taining, where  a  certain  class  of  men  would  be  put  to  work  producing  certain  commo- 
dities, and  the  products  of  their  iHbor  would  recoup  the  government  for  the  transfer 
expenses.  I  think  that  the  Kingston  gaol  after  a  very  moderate  expenditure  would 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  a  prison  for  this  district  for  short-sentenced  prisoners, 
and  the  county  gaols  could  be  used  for  the  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  separate  or  cellular  system  could  be  used  advantageously  for 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  also  for  prisoners  convicted  for  first  offences  ?  A.  It  would 
have  a  deterrent  effect  I  think. 

Q.  Would  the  system  have  a  reformatory  influence  ?  A.  I  think  so,  but  one  can 
only  speculate  over  that ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  actual  proof. 

Q.  Oan  you  inform  the  commission  whether  the  association  of  various  classes  in  your 
gaol  has  had  an  evil  effect  ?  A.  Yes,  I  know  it  has  a  bad  effect.  I  have  seen,  for 
instance,  prisoners  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  sent  to  gaol  for  first  offences  who  have 
had  to  asiiociate  with  hardened  prisoners.  I  have  noticed  these  boys  after  their  term  of 
imprisonment  have  expired  associate  at  the  street  corners  with  the  degraded  characters 
that  they  met  in  gaol. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Central  Prison  treatment-on  those  sent  from  your 
gaol !  A.  I  cannot  say  in  all  cases.  I  know  that  they  dread  the  Central  Prison,  but 
there  have  been  many  of  them  "repeaters."  • 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  course  of  treatment  would  prevent  "  repeaters "  ?  A.  If 
the  wholesome  and  strict  discipline  that  I  understand  is  carried  on  at  the  Central 
Priron  will  not  prevent  their  relapsing  into  crime,  I  do  not  know  what  prison  discipline 
will  accomplish,  except  such  a  sharp  and  severe  course  as  the  use  of  the  lash. 

Q.  What  treatment  would  you  propose  for  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  who  are- 
constantly  coming  under  your  care  ?  A.  If  a  man  is  married  the  efiijct  of  sending  him 
to  gaol  is  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  others.  I  would  make  the  punishment  heroic.  If  he 
shewed  no  desire  to  reform  after  one  or  two  or  three  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  pre- 
ferred to  lie  idle  in  gaol,  why,  I  would  flog  him,  and  repeat  the  flogging  again  until  he 
was  made  a  better  man.  I  think  you  ought  to  punish  the  man  who  commits  the  crime, 
the  punishment  ought  to  follow  the  crime.  It  may  be  a  very  old-fashioned  method,  but 
I  don't  believe  it  is  one  bit  of  good  sending  the  men  to  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  number  of  these  drunk  and  disorderly  characters- 
could  be  reclaimed  by  inebriate  asylum  treatment  1  A.  My  idea  is  that  there  should 
be  an  inebriate  ward  in  every  gaol,  where  young  men  whom  the  gaol  surgeon  thinks- 
amenable  to  treatment,  such  as  that  of  an  inebriate  asylum,  could  be  dealt  with.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  that  inebriate  ward  for  first  offences. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  could  be  done  as  well  in  the  gaol  or  in  the  Central  Prison  as- 
in  an  inebriate  asylum  t  A.  Why  not.  The  gaolef  who  has  charge  of  these  men  would 
act  under  the  directions  of  a  qualified  practitioner. 

Q.  Has  gaol  treatment  as  it  exists  now  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  drunk  and 
disorderljr  classes  1  A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  ;  many  of  these  men  have  been  in  gaol 
a  dozen  times.  For  instance,  I  locked  up  a  man  this  morning  who  has  been  in  nO'  les». 
than  twelve  times. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  of  putting  a  man  to  work  on  the  streets  when  he  has  been  in 
^ol  a  great  number  of  times  ;  say  four  or  five  times  ?  A.  I  certainly  tliink  that  he  would 
not  feel  the  degradation  of  being  put  on  the  streets  to  work  if  he  has  been  committed  so 
frequently  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  d^radation  would  be  any  better  than  fledging  f  A.  Oh, 
flogging  stands  out  alone  by  itself. 

Q.  Would  long  confinement,  say  for  periods  of  two  years  in  the  Central 
Prison,  for  drunkards  who  had  frequently  passed  through  the  common  gaol  have  a 
good  effect  1  A.  It  should  have  a  good  effect ;  in  two  years  time  a  man  compul- 
sorily  kept  away  from  liquor  and  forced  into  regular  habits,  regular  diet,  regular  sleep, 
ought  certainly  to  be  btnefited. 

Q.  Are  quite  a  number  of  people  who  come  to  your  gaol  proper  subjects  for  a 
poorhouse?  A.  Yes.  Take  that  woman  yon  shw  in  ifaol  this  morning,  who  was  in  the 
Mercer  reformatory,  and  who  is  sentenced  again  to  the  Mercer  reformatory,  that  woman 
ought  not  to  be  sentenced  to  gaol  at  all.  In  a  case  like  this  where  the  woman  is  weak- 
minded,  I  think  she  ought  to  be  subject  to  Rome  restraint.  I  would  not  allow  her  to  be 
at  large  at  all.  It  is  only  propagating  more  evil  to  let  her  out;  she  is  certainly  an 
improper  subject  for  a  gaol,  however,  and  it  is  improper  to  have  her  two  children  in  the 
gaol  with  her.  There  are  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners,  probably  out  of  the  251  that  we 
received  last  year,  there  are  fifty  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  instruction  in  the  gaol  ?  A.  The  members  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  visit  the  gaol  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noons between  two  and  three  o'clock  the  Rev.  Mr.  McMorine  preaches.     We  liave  no 

-chaplain,  the  prisoners  are  assembled  in  the  large  room  that  you  were  in  this  morning, 

And  there  the  services  are  conducted. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  1     A.  No,  but  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  get  one. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  what  has  been  the  result  of  tre^ttment  in  the  reformatory 
ibr  boys  1     A.    Well,  I  have  had  a  great  many  recommittals. 

Q.   Do  you  think   that   another  system  should  be  adopted  in  respect  to  children  who 

have  not  become  criminals  in  the  proper  senxe  of   the  word — any  other  establishment 

chat  would  prove  more  efiective  in  reclaiming  the  young  ?     A.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 

works  of  the  day  is  an  industrial  school.     I  would  have  industrial  schools  in  certain 

localities  for  children  who  have  not  committed  crime,  but  have  got  beyond  the  control  of 

their  parents,  and  for  the  children  of  parents  who  shewed  by  their  own  conduct  that  they 

were  improper  custodians  of  children.     I  would  break  the  parental  authority  when  it 

"would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  to  do  so.      In  mmy  cases  they  are  forced  into  evil 

hy  the  vicious  example  of  the  parents.     The  child's  education  is  neglected,  its  morals  are 

neglected,  and  it  is  allowed  to  grow  up  like  a  weed  in  the  human  garden.     I  would  be  in 

favor  of  taking  it  away  from  the  parents  in  such  cases  and  placing  it  in  an  industrial 

school  ^vhere  it  can  be  taught  a  trade  and  fitted  for  eaaning  a  livelihood.     If  men  have 

trades    they   are  not  usually  criminals.     Criminals  are,   as    a    rule,  men  who  hive  no 

proi>er  occupation,  no  trade,  no  way  of  earning  their  livelihood ;  they  have  to  steal  and 

they  do  steal. 

Mr.  .JUBY. 

Q.  If  you  examine  the  returns  of  the  prisons  in  Ontario,  you  would  find  from  these 
returas  that  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  have  trader?  A.  I  am  only  speaking  from 
what  I  know.  I  don't  find  that  the  case  with  thase  who  go  through  my  hands.  I  may 
Bay  with  regard  to  theoe  returns  that  we  have  a  form  that  we  fill  up  on  the  reception  of 
a  prisoner  ;  there  is  a  list  of  questions,  and  the  turnkey  fills  up  the  answers.  These  are 
taken  from  my  register.  If  a  man  says  he  is  a  carpenter  he  is  put  down  as  a  carpenter. 
Some  of  these  men  have  no  practical  knowledge  o:'  the  trade  tha^  they .  say  they  hare 
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le»rned.  They  may  have  worked  three  months  perhaps  as  a  carpenter,  and  they  are  pnt 
in  the  book  as  snch  ;  their  information,  however,  is  not  reliable.  I  have  seen  a  man  call 
himself  a  carpenter  who  hardly  knew  iiow  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood. 

Q.  And  yon  have  found  some  who  are  good  mechanics  }  A.  Very  few.  Not  mor» 
than  one  per  cent.,  would  I  call  good  mechanics. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  an  association  here  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners  1  A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  organised  system.  There  are  one  or  two  ladies  wh» 
are  quite  active  in  the  matter  and  who  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  prisoners. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know ;  there  are  so  many  causes.  I  would  attribute  crime  to  a  dozen  causes — want- 
of  proper  home  influence  as  regards  children  ;  want  of  proper  moral  training ;  allowing 
children  to  run  about  the  streets  at  night ;  loss  of  parental  or  any  other  control ;  allowinjp 
children  to  contract  bad  habits  ;  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in  crime.  I  think  there  is  a- 
great  deal  in  the  theory  of  an  hereditary  taint  in  crime.  I  know  many  cases  where 
criminal  parents  have  a  criminal  progeny.  Last  week  I  had  in  the  gaol  a  mother,  her 
daughter,  and  the  daughter's  children — three  generations  in  at  one  time. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  associations  for  bringing  children  out  to  this  country 
have  imported  many  children  of  that  kind  1  A,  Two  of  those  that  were  removed  to  the- 
reformatory  were  boys  brought  out  by  these  associations.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  just  over  16  years  of  age,  about  17,  18  and  19.  I  may  say  generally  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25,  and  a  good  many  of  them  go  to  the  Central  Prison.  Many  of 
them  are  boys  brought  out  by  the  societies  ;  there  are  very  few  prisoners  from  the  county 
of  frontenac,  that  is,  the  rural  portion  of  the  constituency. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUQH. 

Q.  Would  you  be  iu  favor  of  compulsory  education  ?    A.  I  certainly  wo.uld. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  an  enactment  to  punish  truancy  i  A.  I  think  so.  If 
a  statute  does  not  provide  for  it,  it  is  no  good.  But  it  is  a  nice  question,  how  far  yoi* 
ought  to  punish  a  parent  for  a  child's  truancy 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  that  yon  would  like  to  make  1  A.  I  think  there- 
ought  to  be  some  provision  whereby  lunatics  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  gaol  over 
a  certain  length  of  time.  A  great  number  of  people  who  get  into  gaol  are  weak-minded 
and  could  be  just  as  well  cared  for  in  a  poorhouse.  I  know  from  my  own  experience- 
that  out  of  every  3,000  lunatics  to-day,  1,000  should  be  kept  in  poorhouses  and  not  be 
inmates  of  asylums  or  g8u>ls  at  all.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  have  lunatics  in  the  gaol. 
There  is  another  point  that  has  been  touched  upon  by  other  officials  ;  that  is,  in  regard 
to  salary.  I  am  in  favor  of  Government  control.  I  think  a  man  is  a  slave  when  he  is 
put  in  a  position  without  any  hope  of  promotion  ;  there  is  no  incentive  for  him  to  per- 
form his  duty  well  or  to  try  and  make  his  work  a  success  and  to  establish  a  reputation. 
Under  the  present  system  a  man  has  no  incentive  whatever  for  self-improvement ;  a 
gaoler  is  a  mere  slave.  There  is  no  chance  of  his  salary  being  raised  under  existing 
conditions,  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  promotion.  1  have  been  twenty-five  years  a  gaoler 
and  fourteen  years  ago  I  was  recommended  for  an  increase  of  salary.  I  am  getting  now 
just  what  I  got  then.  That  is  poor  encouragement.  He  must  be  a  philanthropist  or 
have  amazingly  conscientious  motives,  or  a  strong  desire  to  do  his  duty  if  he  is  to  be-oome 
an  efficient  officer.  There  is  nothing  to  encourage  him  to  do  so,  and  he  might  just  as 
well  take  it  easy.  If  the  Government  had  control  the  promotion  of  good  officers  would 
be  a  great  incentive  to  men  to  do  their  best  and  would  certainly  be  productive  of 
efficiency ;  for  instance,  in  Ottawa  gaol  there  were  last  year  641  prisoners,  the  gaoler 
at  Ottawa  gets  $650,  and  at  Whitby,  where  there  were  only  85  prisoners,  the  gaoler 
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gets  $800.  The  fit^ler  of  London  gets  only  fCOO,  while  there  are  1,012  prisoners. 
In  Brockville,  where  there  are  179  prisoners,  the  gaoler  gets  $1,0()0.  I  mention 
these  facts  to  show  that  there  is  no  system  whatever  in  connection  with  the  gaols. 

Dr.    BOSBBRUOB. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  harm  arises  from  bringing  boys  and  girls  up  in  the  police 
conrt }  A.  I  think  it  has  a  degrading  effect  upon  the  boy  or  girl ;  it  gives  publicity, 
whereas,  for  the  first  offences  the  matter  might  be  enquired  into  privately.  This  would 
save  the  humiliation  of  the  appearance  in  the  police  court  which  is  alway  degrading. 
When  a  person  appears  in  the  police  court  he  is  looked  down  upon,  he  loses  heart,  and 
often  he  never  recovers  himselL 

Mrs.  Chown,  President  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  Miss  Chestnut, 
a  member  of  that  body,  appeared  before  the  commission  and  advocated  the  establish- 
ment  of  industrial  schools. 

Mrs.  Chown  said  : 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  tbe  commission  what  class  of  children  you  would  deal 
with  if  an  industrial  school  were  established)  A  Mrs.  Ohown.  It  would  be  for 
the  px>rer  class  whose  parents  are  unable  to  look  after  them — the  smaller  children  whose 
parents  have  to  go  out  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  We  would  like  to  have  something 
like  an  industrial  school  to  rtscue  the  children  who  run  about  the  streets,  and  who  are 
falling  into  crime.  It  is  really  deplorable  to  think  of  the  number  who  go  about  the 
streets  and  to  see  how  much  evil  arises  from  this  cause.  The  father  is  often  unable  to 
support  his  family  through  his  drunken  habits,  and  the  woman  has  to  go  out  working, 
and  perhaps  this  goes  on  for  a  length  of  time,  the  children  meanwhile  running  about  the 
streets  and  it  may  be  getting  into  gaol.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  husband  were 
kept  in  prison  altogether  than  that  he  should  at  times  be  a  burden  upon  those  whom 
he  ought  to  support.  The  rest  of  tbe  family  would  do  a  great  deal  better  without 
him.  He  takes  his  wife's  money  and  spends  it.  I  know  an  instance  of  a  man  who  took 
the  earnings  of  his  wife,  who  worked  hard  at  Christmas  time,  and  drank  the  whole  of 
them  ;  the  mother  and  the  children  were  allowed  to  do  as  best  they  could  and  in  such 
cases  what  can  they  do  but  run  about  the  streets  and  fall  into  evil  habits.  We  want  an 
industrial  school  for  these  children,  especially  for  the  girls,  and  there  ought  to  be' 
women  in  charge  of  it  who  would  enable  these  girls  to  learn  something  that  would  be 
useful  for  them  afterwards. 

Miss  Chestnut  said  :  I  was  connected  with  a  home  in  New  York  where  they  care  for 
children  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents.  At  that  home  they  have  taken  thousands, 
many  of  them  away  from  their  parents,  never  allowing  them  to  see  them  again.  The 
mHJority  of  these  are  occupying  respectable  positions  now.  They  had  not  less  than  3,000 
children  in  this  New  York  institution,  the  Home  of  the  Friendless.  A  very  small  per- 
centage go  wrong ;  they  have  them  all  foUpwed  up.  The  children  are  well  cared  for, 
and  they  are  taught  useful  occupations  ;  they  are  taken  away  from  parents  who  are  unfit 
to  be  entrusted  with  their  care. 

Q.  It  is  stated  as  an  objection  to  this  system  that  both  boys  and  girls  become  too 
much  dependent  upon  others  ;  have  not  sufficient  reliance  upon  their  own  resources;  and 
are  too  ready  to  fall  into  temptation?  A.  Not  at  all.  They  make  it  there  like  a  child's 
natural  home.  They  put  the  children  out  into  families  just  as  quickly  as  they  can  get 
places  for  them.  The  practice  is  to  take  the  larger  girls  as  soon  as  they  learn  to  work 
to  homes  outside.  While  they  are  in  the  institution  they  go  to  school  daring  school 
hours  uid  they  are  taught  some  useful  occupation. 

Q.  Have  you  material  enough  here  in  the  city  of  Kingston  for  such  an  institution  t 
Mia.  Chown  :  I  think  we  have  enough. 
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HHiss  Chestnut :  I  should  like  to  say  that  many  people  don't  like  to  send  their 
'cliildren  to  school  here  because  they  are  not  dressed  well  enough.  The  child  is 
allowed  to  run  about  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  many  instances  it  falls  into  evil  habits. 
£on.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  far  the  authority  of  parents  should  be  interfered 
with.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  a  nio'her  to  the  extent  of 
taking  away  a  child  and  making  it  a  ward  of  the  Sttte  ?  A.  I  think  many  of  them 
would  be  only  too  thankful  if  they  knew  that  their  children  were  oti  the  street  because, 
of  course,  it  is  a  burden  on  their  minds  while  they  are  at  work  ;  they  do  not  know  what  may 
happen  to  their  children  ;  they  are  anxious  about  them  and  at  the  same  time  they  know 
that  they  can  do  nothing 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  take  children  away  from 
their  parents  if  they  are  improper  cistodianst  A.  Yes,  such  a  law  was  passed  some 
years  ago.  We  found  that  the  children  were  running  about  with  no  one  to  look  after 
them,  on  the  road  to  destruction ;  and  philanthropic  |ieo|ile  were  uuHble  to  do  any- 
thing until  they  got  this  law  passed.  Under  its  piovisions  they  aro  now  enabled  to 
remove  the  children  from  their  purents,  to  take  them  to  this  home  and  start  them  in 
life.  The  Society  for  the  Pievention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  promoted  the  passing  of  this 
law. 


Bev.  Mr.  Gartwright,  Chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary,  Kingston,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  chaplain  to  the  penitentiary  t  A. 
About  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  thi*  l>oys  and  girls  who  are 
children  of  criminals  and  who  are  liable  to  become  criminals  themsel  vkh  }  A.  Eilucation  is  a 
great  factor  in  preventing  crime.  Anything  that  raiKCs  itelf-res-pHot  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent crime ;  any  improvement  in  the  education  of  children  ;  any  triing  that  will  lea'l  to  chil- 
dren attending  school  wouM  be  a  great  preventative  of  sriuie.  I  raa'le  a  -pecial  reading  test 
in  the  prison  some  time  ago.  I  made  each  one  read  a  verse.  Of  6 1 8  men,  33  read  without 
assistance,  282  could  not  read  wi( hout  asfiistance  and  63  could  nut  read  at  all.  I  think  that 
ignorance  is  a  very  large  factor  in  producing  crime.  I  would  not  s>ty  that  it  is  the  chief 
cause  of  crime.  The  chief  cause  of  crime,  I  think,  is  here<tity.  In  a  i;reat  many  cases 
the  habitual  criminal  is  to  a  certain  extent  insane.  The  inxtincts  of  crime  vary  ;  some- 
times it  is  cishonesty;  sometimes  a  gratification  of  lust;  sometimes  evil  propensity, 
almost  approaching  monomania.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  criminal  being 
descended  from  criminal  parents  or  parents  who  may  not  abMliitely  have  been  criminals, 
who  have  been  dishonest,  who  have  committed  fraud  but  have  kept  themselves  without 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Heredity  gives  the  tendency,  and  environment  prevents  any 
chance  that  there  may  be  of  an  eradication  of  it. 

Q.  Taking  children  away  from  the  influences  of  association  completely,  do  you  think 
that  heredity  would  follow  them  i  A.  I  think  it  would,  provided  the  hereditary 
tendency  is  there.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  hereditary  tendency  I  speak  of  an  invari- 
able tendency  that  way.  It  may  not  manifest  itself  in  ihe  paitiuuliir  form  in  which  it 
was  developed  in  the  parent.  I  do  not  say  that  every  dishonest  parent  has  naturally  a 
diiihonest  son  ;  but  as  a  rule  where  you  have  got  a  dibhonest  parent,  you  have  dishonest 
children  too. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  many  cases  of  children  of  that  kind  coming  from  the  Old 
Country  1  A.  There  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  pri-on  who  have  come  from  the 
Old  Country  prisons.  But  there  are  also  a  great  many  of  our  own  and  I  think  that  com- 
pulsory education  or  soaie  m  >do  of  compelling  ttte  children  to  go  t)  sohool,  would  be  an 
effectual  method  of  treating  these.  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  carried  out  but  if 
there  is  any  way  of  forcing  education  upon  children  I  think  it  would  have  a  beneficial 
efiect ;  if  we  could  provide  some  sort  of  a  ragged  school  it  would  be  useful  in  a  town 
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like  Toronto.  I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  if  our  hands  were  strengthened  by  some 
«nactment,  we  might  be  able  to  do  something  here.  We  had  a  Lancasterian  school  which 
was  established  by  private  subscription.  The  children  were  chiefly  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  attended  it.  It  was  continued  until  the  year  1875.  It  was  kept  up 
by  a  fund  especially  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  ladies  canvassed  for  subscriptions. 
In  that  year,  however,  it  was  discontinued,  because  the  public  schools  with  free  educa- 
tion were  opened,  and  did  the  work  that  it  was  intended  to  do.  Sometimes  they  gave  the 
graat  that  would  have  accrued  for  this  purpose  to  the  Orphans'  Home,  and  just  now  the 
committee  has  re-considered  how  they  are  to  employ  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  I  think 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  way  of  employing  their  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  trust,  for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  all  denominations.  I 
think  they  would  require  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  by  a  lavr  to  authorize  their 
-dealing  with  the  funds  and  also  in  the  way  of  compelling  cbildreir  to  attend  school. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  effects  of  improper  classification  of 
prisoners,  do  you  think  it  is  a  crying  evil  1  A.I  think  it  is.  A  great  many  of  the 
older  criminals  deliberately  lay  themselves  out  to  instruct  young  ones.  J  have  never  been 
informed  of  that  by  the  criminals  themselves,  some  men  have  told  me.  One  would  say 
"  Although  I  am  a  thief  I  never  tried  to  influence  anyone  else,  but  others  do."  I  think 
as  regards  indecent  conduct  aud  conversation  and  immorality,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  harm  dona  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  arises  from  the  association  of  prisoners 
in  the  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  and  that  there-ought  to  be  a  more  perfect  system  of  classifl- 
wcation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  into  what  is  called  the  cellular  or  separate  system  t  A. 
Yes,  I  think  that  if  you  could  carry  it  out  so  as  not  to  affect  the  prisoners  injuriously, 
physioally  or  mentally,  the  effect  from  a  moral  point  of  view  would  be  very  good. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  I  see  that  there  are  a  number  of  cells  on  this  principle  now  in  course  of  construct- 
ion in  the  penitentiary  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  something  partially  approaching  it  in  the 
hospital  system.  When  the  men  go  into  the  hospital  each  one  has  a  cell  by  himself,  and 
when  the  chaplain  visits  them  he  sees  each  man  by  himself.  X  think  he  is  much  more 
likely  to  do  good  than  when  others  come  in  contact  with  him,  but  unless  you  meet  the 
prisoner  in  the  hospital  or  somewhere  else  under  similar  circumstances,  you  cannot  come 
into  contact  with  him  so  as  to  bring  his  mind  to  spiritual  matters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  ought  to  be  extended  to  prisoners  who  are  waiting 
for  trial  t  A.  It  might ;  it  is  the  loneliness  of  it  that  would  make  it  objectionable ;  men 
partially  educated  or  uneducated  seem  to  be  utterly  unable  to  occupy  themselves  with 
their  own  society,  they  long  for  the  society  of  others.  Of  coarse  there  are  a  few  men 
more  highly  educated  who  sometimes  get  into  prison  and  who  are  exceedingly  disgusted 
with  the  society  in  which  they  find  themselves ;  men  mixing  in  good  society  would  far 
rather  at  the  outset  be  by  themselves  than  with  other  prisoners,  but  after  a  few  years 
their  finer  feelings  wear  off  and  they  become  almost  like  the  others.  In  a  few  weeks  or  a 
few  months  they  become  tolerably  free  and  easy,  and  talk  with  the  other  men.  The  dis- 
gust that  they  experienced  at  first  passes  away. 

Q.  Would  you  not  look  upon  this  cellular  separation  as  punishment  ?  A.  Personally 
I  Bhonld  not  do  so.  I  think  that  if  I  were  in  their  place  I  should  prefer  the  separate 
fiyatem  ;  but  after  associating  with  them  probably  for  a  time  I  would  become  used  to  it 
and  would  not  mind  the  association. 

Q,  Under  the  new  method  of  cellular  construction  at  the  penitentiary,  will  it  not  be 
possible  for  men  to  communicate  with  others  in  the  same  corridors  1  A.  I  understand 
that  they  are  going  to  have  large  open  spaces,  with  iron  work  preventing  one  from  com- 
manioating  with  the  other  ;  and  unless  a  man  is  almost  standing  over  these  barricades  he 
woald  not  be  able  to  communicate  with  his  neighbour. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  commmuoate  by  raps  t    A.  They  might 
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The  Chairmak. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  prisoners  of  the  application 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  1  A.  I  very  ranch  doubt  the  effect  of  it;  yon 
see  a  crimiDal  has  nothing  to  do  but  think  of  getting  out.  £  question  the 
encouragement  that  is  offered  for  genuine  reform.  The  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  warden,  the  chaplain  and  the  doctor  would  be  passed  from  oae 
man  to  another,  and  you  may  depend  that  the  men  would  take  advantage  of  thi» 
to  serve  their  own  purposes.  Unless  the  prisoners  are  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
and  are  deprived  of  communication  with  each  other  I  am  afraid  that  the  system  would 
work  badly.  It  would  be  a  tradition  of  the  prison  how  you  could  keep  on  the  soft  side 
of  an  officer  and  the  men  would  learn  from  one  another  all  the  little  hints  as  to  how  thej 
could  best  shorten  the  period  of  their  confinement.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  iade- 
terminate  sentence  woulS  tend  to  bring  out  eye  work,  and  that  is  a  bad  thing  amongst  men. 
At  present,  with  the  system  of  shortening  their  terms,  the  men  who  are  the  best  behaved 
in  gaol  are  the  short  timers,  but  they  come  back  from  time  to  time.  I  don't  say  this 
positively,  but  I  think  that  they  instruct  one  another  as  to  how  they  can  best*  shortea 
their  sentences. 

Q.  What  method  would  you  propose  for  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards  and  dis- 
orderly prisoners  ;  would  you  send  them  to  the  Oeutral  Prison  for  a  long  period.  Do 
you  think  that  that  would  lead  many  of  them  to  habits  of  sobriety  1  A.  One  would  think 
it  would,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  it ;  some  people  are  very  doubtful  about  it.  They 
maintain  thait  when  these  prisoners  get  out  of  gaol  the  appetite  for  drink  which  has  been 
kept  in  check  under  restraint  comes  back  again  and  that 'imprisonment  has  no  effect  in 
reclaiming  them  permanently. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  keeping  boys  from  crime  f 
A.  I  think  that  training  in  connection  with  some  of  the  schools  in  the  country  would  be 
an  advantage.  Manual  training  is  a  good  thing.  There  are  boys  who  are  deficient  in 
educational  power  but  whose  manual  tastes  might  be  developed  if  there  were  any  way  of 
bringing  them  out  at  school.  I  think  very  often  in  the  case  of  prisoners  that  crime  is  the 
result  of  a  man's  having  mistaken  his  avocation.  He  has  not  the  heart  for  his  own  woik  ; 
he  does  not  get  on  and  he  is  disappointed  and  disheartened.  I  think  if  we  had  some  way 
of  employing  these  men,  keeping  them  always  occupied,  it  would  have  a  remedial  effect ; 
but  you  must  find  them  intelligent  emplo3rment.  I  think  that  oakum  picking  and  stone 
breaking  and  employments  of  that  kind  give  a  man  a  distaste  for  work.  It  would  be 
hurtful  rather  than  beneficial.  I  have  not  known  many  who  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  such  A  course  of  industrial  training  for  this  reason  :  Men  who  have  any  self-respect 
hate  the  very  name  of  prisoner.  They  generally  don't  like  it  to  be  even  known  to  mys<)tf 
as  chaplain  where  they  go ;  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  The  consequence  i» 
that  of  the  prisoners  who  don't  come  bBMsk  we  know  very  little.  They  are  not  generally 
allowed  to  stay  in  Kingston  and  unless  we  accidentally  run  across  them  we  very  seldom 
see  th'em.     Of  course  some  of  them  do  get  on  very  well. 

Dr.  BOSKBRDGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  officer  under  some  control,  say  of  a  volun- 
tary body  such  as  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  to  go  round  and  visit  these  prisoners  and 
see  how  they  are  doing  1  A.  It  might  be  useful,  but  a  man  who  is  desirous  of  leading  a 
new  life  wants  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  prison,  because  it  is  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  him.  If  it  is  known  that  he  has  been  in  gaol  there  are  very  many  draw- 
backs to  his  getting  on.  If  there  is  a  crime  committed  in  the  neighborhood  he  is  the  one 
suspected  of  it  first  and  he  is  apt  to  be  sent  back  upon  very  slight  evidence.  I  should 
think  that  most  of  them  would  dislikevery  much  if  they  thought  that  track  was  kept  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  branches  of  this  society  at 
different  places  to  try  and  get  these  men  work  when  they  go  out  of  prison  t  A.  I 
think  the  greater  number  of  the  men  would  prefer  to  go  on  their  own  account  There 
are  a  few  who  would  be  willing  to  be  helped.  The  odium  that  attaches  to  beiag  in 
gaol  has  a  serions  effect  upon  a  man  who  is  endeavoring  to  get  employment.     It  haa 
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also  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  that  makes-  them  more  easily  diBooaraged.     A 
nervous  man  or  one  of  a  despondent  turn  of  mind,  would  probably  after  two  or  three 
rebuffs  be  discouraged  and  put  it  down  io  his  being  a  convict  j  of  course  something  raighfr 
be  done  for  the  men  by  communicating  with  employers. 
Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  large  number  in  the  penitentiary  who  are  there  becauser 
they  could  not  obtain  employment  and  because  they  had  no  means  of  earning  their  liveli' 
hood  I  A.  Well,  a  good  many  will  tell  you  so.  They  have  probably  either  been  unwilling 
to  work  at  more  than  one  particular  employment  or  they  have  no  employment  to  work  at. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  find  employment  for  theser 
men.     Do  you  know  that  every  man  transferred  from  the  prison  workshop  to  a  factory 
is  put  in  the  place  of  some  one  who  has  been  at  work  there  or  who  would  be  likely  to 
get  work  there  1     Is  it  not  unfair  to  the  men  who  are  not  criminals  to  be-  subjected  ta  ■ 
competition  of  this  kind  1     A.  I  should  think  that  an  employer  would  prefer  to  keep  a 
man  who  has  not  been  in  a  prison  or  reformatory. 

Q.  When  we  are  told  by  these  men  that  they  have  been  taught  trades  we  infer 
from  that  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  through  life  at  their  trades,  and  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  commit  crime.  In  that  case  what  is  the  use  of  giving  more  people 
trades  ?  A.  I  think  that  to  give  a  man  a  trade  is  partly  an  encouragement  to  make- 
him  work  at  it,  and  if  he  is  not  efiScient  at  his  trade,  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  it- 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him. 

Q.  By  endeavoring  to  procure  employment  for  these  men  when  they  leave  gaol,, 
don't  you  run  the  risk  of  throwing  another  man  out  of  his  situation  t  A.  I 
have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  very  few  employers  would  take  a  man  into  their 
employment  who  has  just  left  prison,  and  throw  an  honest  man  out  of  work. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  labor  market,  Mr.  Massey  and 
Mr.  Rathbone  can  get  all  the  help  they  want,  and  if  they  are  to  take  one  of  your 
prisoners  on,  somebody  else  must  suffer  1     A.  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  thought 
out ;  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  I  cannot  answer. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  from  your  experieace  that  in  the  employment  of  ex-prisoners,  other 
men  are  displaced  to  make  room  for  them  t  A.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  new  position  might  be  created  and  no  one  would  be  injuriously 
affected.  Men  are  not  usually  thrown  out  of  employment  unless  they  contract  idle 
habits  or  are  inefficient,  or  hav«>  their  services  dispensed  with  through  some  other  reason. 
You  are  assuming  that  we  are  giving  the  men  a  better  chance  than  other  men  by 
interesting  ourselves  on  their  behalf.  The  persons  that  we  interest  ourselves  in  are 
chiefly  young  fellows  that  we  look  upon  as  particularly  decent  and  likely  to  do  well 
when  they  leave  the  prison.  Our  object  is  to  give  such  a  man  a  fair  chance,  so  that  he 
shall  not  go  out  into  the  world  handicapped  with  his  convict  brand. 
Hon  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  a  question  we  have  asked  of  many  witnesses  :  What  do  you  think  would 
justify  the  State  in  interfering  between  a  parent  and  child  t  Do  you  think  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  would  be  justifiable  in  a  case  such  as  that  described  by  the  ladies 
whom  you  heard  give  evidence?  A.  I  think  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  child  is 
concerned  it  would  be  justifiable.  It  is  necessary  to  educate  children  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  society,  but  to  take  a  child  completely  away  from  a  parent's  control 
would  be  justifiable  only  in  extreme  cases.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
interfering  in  that  way.  Where  the  parent  is  vicious,  whure  the  training  of  the  children 
is  in  fault,  something  ought  to  be  done  perhaps  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  espe- 
cially where  the  parents  are  actually  trair.iag  the  children  to  crime.  I  should  be 
opposed  to  taking  children  from  parents  who,  owing  to  their  circumstances,  could  not 
take  proper  care  of  them,  except  so  far  m  going  to  school  is  concerned  ;  1  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  ragged  school  where  the  children  of  such  parents  could  be  sent ;  that- 
-would  give  them  a  chance. 
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KiHOBTON,  17th  July,  1890. 

Edwin  Hobsbt,  Chief  Constable,  KinKBton,  bwom  : 
"The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Horsey  )  A.  I  was  appointed  in 
December  1881. 

Q.  When  people  are  apprehended  and  brought  to  your  station,  are  they  kept  in 
separate  cells.  A.  They  are  not  put  into  separate  cells.  We  have  a  large  room  for  men 
and  a  room  for  women,  and  if  any  create  disturbances  we  put  them  into  separate  cells. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  that  kind  of  confinement  upon  offenders.  A.  I 
should  say  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  thetu. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  some  better  method  than  that  in  the  police  station.  A.  Tes. 
For  youths  I  should  say  that  a  birching  is  the  beat  thing,  and  I  would  put  them  in  a 
separate  place  altogether.  I  would  classify  them  in  a  sense.  Those  who  came  in  for 
first  offences  I  would  not  put  with  hardened  criminals.  We  have  no  option  but  to  do 
that  now.  There  is  great  variety  of  character  amongst  the  juvenile  prisoners  who  pass 
through  our  station.  For  instance,  boys  who  are  sent  to  the  reformatory,  when  they 
come  down  mix  up  in  the  police  station  with  probably  quite  innocent  boys  who 
happen  for  some  trivial  offence  to  have  fallen  into  trouble. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  are  the  boys  who  have  been  to  Penetanguishene  as 
bad  or  worse  than  others  t  A.  They  are  worse  than  others — they  are  the  worst  boys 
that  we  have  in  this  city. 

Q.  Then  the  reformatory  has  not  accomplished  much  for  them  1  A.  I  beUeve  it  is 
rather  a  school  for  criminals. 

Q.  Do  many  come  under  your  observation )  A.  Quite  a  number  ;  we  had  two  dif- 
ferent gangs  last  winter  that  we  had  to  break  up — all  reformatory  boys.  There  is  one 
at  present  serving  his  time  at  the  Central  Prison  ;  there  is  one  who  has  put  in  his  time 
there  and  is  out  at  present. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  institution  or  system  of  management  which  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  little  boys.  A.  I  should  say  an  industrial  school  for  a  first  offence,  petty 
larceny,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  I  would  not  send  boys  to  prison.  1  would  do  as 
Colonel  Duff,  the  police  magistrate,  usually  does  :  He  invariably  asks  ab'>ut  their 
parents,  and  he  says:  "  I  find  this  boy  guilty,  and  if  you  wish  to  allow  him  to  be  whipped 
we  will  let  the  parents  be  present  at  the  whipping.  If  the  parents  object  to  that  1  will 
have  to  send  him  to  the  reformatory."  Invariably  the  parenls  prefer  the  whipping,  and 
those  boys  I  may  say  hardly  ever  come  back  again.     We  give  them  a  dozen  with  a  belt. 

Q.  Does  that  method  apply  to  minor  offences  1  A.  Yes,  boys  who  fall  into  bad  habits 
through  truancy. 

Q.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  boys  running  about  the  streets  at  night  ?  A.  Not 
a  great  deal ;  we  have  them  pretty  much  frightened.  The  policemen  talk  to  those  they 
see  out  late  at  night  and  tell  them  that  if  they  are  found  out  after  hours  (tgain  they  will 
be  taken  to  the  police  station  and  whipped. 

Q.  Where  a  servant  girl  is  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  stealing  some  trifling  article 
belonging  to  her  master  or  mistress,  would  you  put  her  in  the  same  room  with  a 
prostitute  1  A.  We  have  to  do  so ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing.  The  remedy  would 
be  more  room.  We  have  now  to  put  respectable  people  in  with  notorious  toughs.  We 
have  no  other  place  to  put  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  room  sufficiently  large,  could  you  not  divide  it  and  thus  effect  a 
separation.  A.  Yes  we  could.  But  they  are  talking  about  removing  us  out  of  the 
jBtation  that  we  are  in  and  they  would  not  care  to  incur  any  expenditure  in  improving  it. 
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Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  boys  who  have  come  from  the  reformatory,  how  old 
would  they  be  ?  At  They  run  from  14  years  up.  Some  of  them  may  be  younger.  They 
generally  have  learned  ehoemaking,  or  tailoring,  or  something  of  that  kind.  There  are 
one  or  two  cases  where  they  have  taken  to  the  trade  that  they  were  taught ;  but  as  a 
general  lule  they  fall  into  habits  of  idleness  and  crime. 
Mr.  JuKY. 

Q.  Do  those  boys  whom  you  have  observed  learn  their  trade  sufficiently  well  to  be 
able  to  take  their  place  as  competent  workman  ?    A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Dr.  EOSBBBUOH. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  an  open  police  court?  A.  I  believe  it  has  a  bad 
effect ;  it  brings  a  large  number  of  the  looser  characters  there.  You  Eee  them  come 
day  after  day,  the  same  class  of  persons,  familiarizing  themselves  with  all  the  details  of 
crime.     We  don't  allow  boys  there  at  all. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  has  a  bad  effect  to  bring  a  boy  into  a  police  court  1  A.  Undoubt- 
edly, but  we  never  do  it ;  and  when  we  have  a  case  of  a  certain  kind  to  hear,  we  as  s 
general  rule  clear  the  court. 

The  OuAiBMAH. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  arrest  upon  first  and  second  offenders  t  A.  They  become 
hardened  after  a  time  and  quite  callous. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  your  opinion  1  A.  The  chief  cause  of  crime 
in  my  opinion  is  drunkenness,  and  then  parents  neglecting  to  look  after  their  children. 
Through  not  looking  after  their  children — allowing  them  out  at  night — allowing  them  to 
run  about  the  streets,  they  produce  criminals  ;  if  mother  and  father  are  drunken  or  the 
father  a  drunkard  and  the  mother  compelled  to  go  out  to  work  to  support  herself  and 
family  the  children  have  their  own  fling  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening,  and  they 
often  fall  into  evil  courses.  If  we  only  had  compulsory  labor  for  those  lazy  rascals  who 
will  not  work,  and  who  drive  their  wives  out  to  work  while  they  lounge  about  and  drink, 
much  of  this  evil  would  come  to  an  end.  These  men  should  be  made  to  labor  and  the 
proceeds  of  their  labor  should  go  to  their  families.  I  would  put  them  to  any  kind  of 
hard  labor  such  as  stone-breaking.  I  would  chain  them  in  gangs,  and  let  them  work  in 
the  streets.  When  a  man  becomes  hardened  and  will  not  work  I  would  compel  him  to 
work.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  the  women  go  and  labor  for  the  whole 
of  the  family,  and  the  men  simply  lie  about  in  drink. 

Q.  For  that  class  who  are  constantly  being  sent  to  gaol  for  drunk  and  disorderly 
conduct,  would  you  recommend  long  periods  in  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  I  don't  believe  in 
lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment;  I  would  advocate  strong  treatment  rather  than  too 
long  periods  of  confinement.  The  men  might  behave  themselves  well  in  gaol  and  make 
the  authorities  believe  that  they  are  reformed,  and  then  relapse  into  their  old  ways  as  soon 
as  they  get  out. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Central  Prison  treatment  1  A  It  has  a  good  effect ;  crimi- 
nals who  are  brought  up  here  for  sentence  invariably  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  a  long  term  in  preference  to  being  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  short  one.  This 
is  on  account  of  the  strict  discipline  and  labor  combined  I  think,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
any  privileges  there ;  they  get  no  rebates  whatever. 

Mr.  Jdbt. 

Q.  Would  you  have  some  distinction  made  between  the  treatment  of  the  men  who 
only  come  in  once  in  a  year,  or  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  habitual  drunkards  1 
A.  Oh  certainly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  gaol  is  the  place  for  respectable  people  who  get 
dmnk  only  once  or  twice  in  two  years.  I  would  send  them  to  an  hospital  for  medical 
treatment.  There  are  men  in  this  town  who  cannot  help  getting  on  the  spree  once  in  a 
year  or  so ;  we  invariably  send  them  to  the  hospital     There  are  men  who  come  to  me- 
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:and  Eav  "  I  have  been  on  the  Rpree  and  can't  get  ofi  the  spree,"  and  they  ask  me  to  ran 
them  in  for  a  week,  but  I  tell  them  "  No,  T  will  get  you  sent  to  the  hospital  by  the 
magistrate." 

Q.  How  do  you  remove  prisoners  from  the  station  to  the  court  house  for  trial  ? 
A.  We  generally  march  them  through  the  streets.  I  would  rather  have  a  carriage ;  it 
would  be  much  better. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  indij^nity  of  being  marched  through  the  streets  might 
be  a  preventive  of  crime  1  A.  Well  in  some  cases  it  is  but  in  others  it  is  not.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  innocent.  There  are  some  roughs  who  do  not  care  a  whit  for 
rgoing  through  the  streets  with  a  policeman. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  these  drunk  and  disorderly  characters  generally  supporters  of  families  or  a 
charge  upon  their  families ?  A.  Quite  a  number  are  supporters  of  families.  Many  are 
tramps  that  come  from  all  parts  of  the  States,  western  and  eastern,  and  from  the  other 
■provinces  of  Canada.  They  generally  appear  at  the  Grand  Trunk  station,  and  intimidate 
people,  demanding  all  kinds  of  things  that  they  want  from  them.  We  send  down  a  posse 
of  police  to  arrest  them  and  send  them  up  for  ten  days.  If  they  come  back  a  second 
time  we  generally  sentence  them  to  $20  and  costs  or  six  months,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  leave  the  city.  Very  few  of  them  ccme  back  again  after  this.  T  have  never  found  a 
tramp  really  honest  in  his  desire  to  look  for  work.  All  of  them  pretend  to  be  looking 
for  work,  but  they  will  not  work  when  it  is  found  for  them. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  tramps  who  are  sometimes  passing  through  Kingston  on 
their  way  to  another  place  are  really  desirous  of  obtaining  work  1  A.  Oh  yes,  but  we 
don't  interfere  with  them.  We  recognize  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  men  who 
go  from  town  to  town  habitual  tramps,  and  are  simply  loafing  on  the  community.  There 
is  another  thin^  we  do  here  that  I  ought  to  mention ;  young  people  who  t;et  into  trouble 
and  are  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1 0  and  costs,  or  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, have  their  sentence  suspended  during  good  behaviour.  If  they  misbehave  them- 
selves we  simply  enforce  the  penalty.  There  is  quite  a  number  now  that  we  hold  sus- 
pended sentences  over.  The  police  magistrate  has  dealt  with  about  twenty  cases  of  this 
kind  during  the  last  six  months.  The  penalty  has  been  enforced  in  three.  The  efiect 
of  this  is  very  good  generally  speaking. 

Q.  Is  this  done  in  the  case  of  first  offence  ?  A,  Not  generally  first  offences.  If  it 
Is  a  second  offence,  the  person  is  fined  and  probably  let  off  on  the  suspended  sentence.  If 
they  remain  in  the  city  they  know  the  effect  of  another  committal.  Then  it  is  an 
advantage  as  regards  the  habitual  offenders,  because  if  we  suspect  them  of  crime,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  take  out  an  information  btsfore  we  arrest  them,  we  can  take  them  up 
on  the  suspended  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Has  crime  increased  in  your  city  since  you  became  chief  of  police !  A.  No. 
The  decrease  has  been  quite  considerable  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In  1883  the  number 
Jbroaght  before  the  police  magistrate  who  passed  through  the  cells  was  594;  that  includes 
tramps  and  everything  else.  In  1884  the  number  was  638  ;  in  1885,  485  ;  in  1886,  534  ; 
in  1887,  627  ;  in  1888,  683  ;  in  1889,  last  year,  562. 

Q.  What  would  the  population  be  in  that  time  1  A.  The  population  has  increased 
wonderfully  ;  we  are  a  third  larger  than  we  were  then. 
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Wm.  Fbbodson,  Sheriff,  Oountj  of  Fronteoac,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff)    A.  In  1867.     Twenty-three  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  gaols  better  managed  partly  under  county  council  and  partly  under  Govem- 
aient  control,  as  now,  or  ought  they  to  be  under  go.vemmental  management  entirely  ? 
A.  I  have  never  studied-the  question,  but  I  suppose  they  would  be  better  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  County  councils  are  generaUj  very  stingy,  and  they  won't  give  you 
the  accommodation  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  that  you  generally  want.  It  is 
hard  to  get  them  to  consent  to  any  repairs  and  additions. 

Q.  Can  -yon  say  of  your  own  knowledge  that  there  is  frequently  trouble  in  getting 
what  you  want  from  the  county  council  ]  A.  Well,  not  recently  ;  there  has  been  a 
little  difficulty  in  getting  what  we  require,  but  they  understand  things  better  now. 

Q.  Is  the  appointment  of  the  gaoler  in  the  sheriff's  hands  1  A.  The  sheriff  has 
-very  little  to  do  with  it,  sir.  The  sheriff  has  no  control  whatever.  He  may  nominate, 
but  the  Government  appoints.  The  gaoler  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  appointment  of 
subordinate  officers.     I  generally  appoint  them  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  imperfect  classification  has  a  very  bad  eSect  upon 
prisoners  t    A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  must. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  bad  results  from  the  association  of  young  offenders  with  old 
criminals  1    A.  Very  little  has  come  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison,  have  you  been  able  to  make  a 
better  classiii  cation  by  the  removal  of  the  worst  class  of  prisoners  to  that  institution  1 
A.  I  think  that  makes  no  difference  ;  they  are  only  here  a  short  time.  All  these  people 
Are  sent  there  from  the  police  court.     It  is  seldom  they  are  sent  from  the  county. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  courts  send  few  prisoners  direct  to  the  Central  Prison  f 
A.  Very  few :  they  all  go  to  the  penitentiary.  It  is  the  police  courts  that  send  to  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  prisoners  themselves  say  that  they  would  rather  go  to  the 
penitentiary  than  the  Central  Prison]  A.  I  have.  They  are  harder  worked  at  the 
Central  Prison  ;  they  are  very  humanely  and  very  kindly  treated  at  the  penitentiary. 
I  think  the  Central  Prison  is  pretty  cruel,  unnecessarily  so  in  many  instances. 

Mr-  JcET. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  for  a  man  who  is  sent  to  gaol  four  or  five  times  for  beating 
his  wife,  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  pretty  severely  punished  than  that  he  should 
receive  this  very  humane  and  kind  treatment  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard  for 
even  a  man  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  What  efiect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  the  gaol  population  if  a  poorhouse 
were  established  by  the  city  and  county  f  A.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  filling  the 
poorhouse  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  county ;  it  would  be  filled  with  people  who 
should  be  at  work.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  effect  on  the  gaol,  but  it  would 
bave  an  effect  on  the  taxpayers.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  got  an  institution,  and  the 
Protestants  have  an  hospital,  so  that  the  poor  are  pretty  well  provided  for. 

Q.  Last  year  there  were  committed  to  the  Kingston  gaol  139  prisoners — 127  men 
and  12  women,  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  Were  any  of  that  class  proper  subjects 
for  a  poorhouse  1    A.  I  have  thought  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  in  connection  with 
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this  class.  The  police  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  whenever  they  see  a  man  a  little  -worse  for 
drink  to  arrest  him  and  put  him  into  the  station.  I  have  been  here  64  years,  and  I  saw 
ten  times  mors  drunkenness  fifty  years  ago  than  there  is  to-day,  and  there  were  not  a 
quarter  of  the  arrests.  I  think  a  policeman  should  allow  a  man  to  go  home  ;  they  should 
help  him  home,  that  is  what  they  are  paid  for ;  not  to  prosecute  decent  people.  I  think 
it  is  cruelty  to  men  to  treat  them  in  the  way  they  do  now.  The  poor  man  wants  his 
glass  of  beer  as  well  as  the  rich  man.  There  is  not  a  word  said  about  the  rich  man  going 
to  his  club  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  those  who  have  been  in  your  gaol  five,  or  six,  or  seven 
times  1      A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  put  a  man  six  or  seven  times  in  gaol. 

Q.  There  is  another  system  called  suspended  sentence  is  there  not  t  A.  Yes.  The 
Judge  observes  that  in  many  cases.  I  think  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  upon  young  lads. 
Some  of  the  lads  dealt  with  in  this  way  were  of  idle  habits,  and  were  likely  to. develop 
into  petty  thieves,  and  that  leads  to  burglary  and  other  offences. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this  community  t 
A.  Well,  I  think  want  of  employment  is  brought  in  here.  These  men  can't  get  work 
and  then  they  get  drinking.  There  is  very  little  crime  in  Kingston  for  a  large  place 
with  a  mixed  population. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  world  is  improving  1  A.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  men  are  getting  better.  There  is  not  so  much  criminality  as  there  was  in 
the  olden  times ;  indeed  there  is  very  little  as  compared  with  what  there  was  previously. 


C.  H,  CoRBETT,  recalled  : — 

The  Cbaibhan. 

Q.  Do  the  county  council  attend  to  the  representations  made  to  them  as  to  the- 
drainage,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  and  structural  arrangements  of  the  gaol }     A. 
They  don't  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so.     I  have  directed  their  attention  to  defects  in 
the  Kingston  gaol,  but  they  h&ve  delayed  greatly  in  carrying  out  the  requirements.     I 
called  their  attention  to  the  necessity  for  pointing  the  gaol  wall  a  long  time  ago.     It 
was  crumbling  away  and  I  pointed  out  as  time  went  on  where  there  were  large  fissures 
and  portions   of  it  bulging  out.     If  they  had  attended  to  it  when  I  called  their  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  first  instance,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  work  might  have  been  done 
for  $20  or  $25.     At  last  it  had  to  be  done  and  the  cost  now  is  about  $500.     The  rest 
of  the  wall  is  still  in  want  of  attention,  and  I  have  pointed  this  out  to  the  committee  but 
they  have  refused  to  fix  it.     I  generally  point  out  what  I  want  to  the  chairman  of  the 
property  committee  ;  one  gentleman  will  occupy  the  position  for  perhaps  twelve  months- 
and  then  he  has  to  give  way  to  some  one  else.     His  successor  knows  nothing  whatever 
of  the  requirements  of  the  institution ;  all  he  cares  for  is  economy  during  the  period 
of  his  office. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  longer  service  in  that  respect  would  be  a  benefit  t  A.  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  would.  These  men  have  frequently  said  to  me,  "  Now  just  let  this  run. 
on  until  next  year,  I  want  my  year  to  be  m  small  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture.    If  we  incur  this  expense  the  ratepayers  won't  return  me  again." 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  would  get  better  results  from  the  'Govemment  with  an 
inspector  1     A.  No  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

Dr.  ROSBBRDGH. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  your  family  iu  consequence  of  lack  of  drtdnage 
of  the  gaol  t  A.  Yes ;  I  lost  two  of  my  children  through  typhoid  fever,  and  we  hav» 
also  had  diphtheria.     The  drainage  under  my  residence  was  so  bad  that  for  years   I 
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pressed  the  necesstiy  of  its  improvement  on  the  committee ;  I  drew  the  attention  of  the 
gaol  surgeon  to  it,  and  he  made  representations  as  to  the  necessity  for  havins;  it  improved. 
I  employed  an  architect  and  he  had  plans  prepared  for  ventilation  and  drainage  ;  still 
nothing  van  done.  One  of  my  turnkeys  died  from  typhoid  fever  and  one  of  my  officers 
lost  a  daughter  from  typhoid  fever.  Both  ventilation  and  drainage  are  exceedingly 
defective  ;  in  fact,  one  might  say  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  at  all  It 
is  better  now  than  it  has  been  but  it  is  pretty  bad  still.  The  drainage  is  most  imperfect 
in  my  quarters,  and  in  the  gaol  too.  There  is  no  ventilation  in  the  gaol ;  and  altogether 
the  arrangements  are  bad.  Tou  were  in  the  gaol  yesterday  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Every  window  was  open  and  the  gaol  was  sweet  and  pure,  but  in  winter 
'when  the  gaol  is  closed  up  yon  woald  find  a  mo^t  unwholesome  smell  and  would  soon 
realize  the  defects  in  the  drainage. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  the  lock-up  here?  A.  I. have.  I  think  it  is  unfit  for 
any  human  being  to  be  there. 

Mr.  JcBY. 

Q.  Is  your  house  chained  into  the  main  drain  connected  with  the  city  1  A.  My 
house  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  cesspool ;  right  at  the  end  of  the  house  is  this  pool,  and 
there  is  a  drain  under  the  basement  floor  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  bath-room  and 
the  kitchen  sink,  into  which  there  is  soakage  from  the  cess- pool ;  the  whole  system  is 
most  defective.  All  the  matter  coming  from  the  ten  closets  in  the  gaol  goes  through  the 
main  drain.  There  is  no  escape  from  contamination  of  the  foul  air.  The  poisonous 
gas  from  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  is  most  obnoxious  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain 
direction.  I  have  represented  all  this  to  the  county  authorities  repeatedly,  and  they 
have  taken  no  action. 

Q.  Is  the  bottom  of  this  cesspool  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  drain  t  A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Wonld  your  county  vote  for  the  Government  assuming  control  of  the  county 
gaols — that  is,  if  the  issue  were  fairly  put  before  them  1  A.  The  county  of  Frontenao 
would  vote  decidedly  conservative.  If  it  were  Mr.  Meredith's  policy  they  would  vote 
for  it  without  a  doubt ;  otherwise  they  would  not. 

Q.  Is  the  present  system  of  government  inspection  sufficient?  A.  I  think  the 
inspectors  are  overworked  men,  and  have  no  time  to  make  a  proper  inspection  of  the 
gaols,  and  consequently  no  time  to  look  thoroughly  into  these  matters.  The  inspector 
comes  here  by  train,  and  is  anxious  to  get  the  next  train  back  again.  I  am  speaking  in 
general  terms,  but  a  person  who  has  not  a  practical  knowledge  of  gaol  matters  cannot 
tell  whether  a  gaol  is  properly  conducted  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  sheriff  state  that  he  appoints  the  turnkeys  ;  have  you  had 
many  during  the  time  you  have  been  gaoler  f  A.  I  have  had  twenty -five,  and  I  would 
not  have  had  twelve  of  these  if  the  appointment  had  rested  with  m&  The  sheriff  has 
not  the  interest  in  the  matter  that  the  gaoler  has  ;  still  I  will  not  put  it  in  that  way. 
I  would  say  that  as  the  gaoler  is  held  responsible  under  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
safe  costody  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  most  unfair  in  view  of  that  fact  that  he  should  not 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  his  own  officers.  It  is  unfair  to  hold  any  gaoler 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  when  he  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  assist  him  in  the  management  Grand  juries  have  made  repeated 
representations  to  the  judges  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  turnkeys. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  sheriff's  evidence  as  to  the  mild  and  humane  way  in  which 
prisoners  should  be  treated  t    A.  Well,  the  sheriff  is  a  very  humabe  man. 
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Ottawa,  July  18,  1890. 

Pregeiit : — .T.  W.  Langmuie,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Ohas.  Dbuky,  Hon.  T.  W. 
Anolin,  Dr.  Rosebrdoh,  A.  F.  Jury. 

Jas.  Wright,  Gaoler,  Pembroke,  Coanty  of  Renfrew  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  gaoler?  A.  In  1876.  Fourteen 
years  ago, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  vize  and  crime  have  increased  in  the  Province  by  the  inter- 
mixture oi  prisoners  in  the  common  goals  %  A.  It  has  that  tendency  no  doubt.  I  might 
speak  of  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  now  -waiting  trial ;  this  is  his  third  offence  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  I  have-reason  to  believe  that  the  last  time  he  was  committed,  the 
associations  be  formed  had  a  bad  effect.  And  now  I  am  afraid  he  has  become  a  habitual 
prisoner.  We  had  after  his  first  offence  to  nlace  him  in  a  ward  with  old  habitual 
offenders, one  of  whom  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Central  Prison,  and  the  others 
had  been  repeatedly  in  gaol.  In  such  cases  I  should  favor  sentences  being  very  short 
and  solitary  confinement 

Q.  Have  many  prisoners  been  sentenced  to  the  Central  Prison  direct,  as  compared  with 
the  number  removed  ?  A.  A  good  number  of  prisoners  are  lefc  on  my  hands  who  are 
eligible  for  Central  Prison  treatment — men  sentenced  to  three,  four,  and  five  months, 
who  don't  go  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  result  of  Central  Prison  treatment  on  the  prisoners ! 
A  They  don't  want  to  go  back  as  a  rule.  I  think  they  regard  Central  Prison  treat- 
ment as  pretty  severe.  Of  six  women  sent  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  one  has  come 
back  to  the  goal  again.  Of  four  or  five  boys  sent  to  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory 
during  my  time  not  olle  has  come  back. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  with  boys  brought  out  from  the  Old  Country  and  placed  with 
farmers  t  A.  We  have  had  one  only,  he  was  brought  up  in  January  last  He  came  under 
my  notice  after  he  was  committed  for  stealing  money.  I  think  he  was  orignally  brought 
out  by  some  of  these  emigration  societies.  I  think  that  juvenile  offenders  are  on  the 
increase,  but  I  do  not  think  that  drunkenness  has  increased  in  our  district ;  in  the  old 
lumber  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  decreased 
in  my  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdry. 

Q.  Are  your  constables  very  sharp  in  running  in  this  class  t  A.  No.  Our  con- 
stable is  paid  by  salary  not  by  fees. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Government 
taking  over  the  control  of  the  gaols.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject  1  A  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  Government  have  control  of  them  because  we  should  get  rid 
of  the  county  council,  and  I  for  one  would  rather  have  nothins;  to  do  with  the  council. 
There  are  too  many  bosses.  We  have  trouble  in  getting  anything  done  that  leads  to 
expense ;  even  in  getting  clothing.  I  was  fourteen  months  without  getting  a  pair  of 
blankets,  and  I  had  to  use  old  clothes  for  bed  clothes.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gaols 
Would  be  better  managed  under  the  Government,  that's  my  standpoint. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province  ?  A.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  liquor.  Persons  break  into  places  and  steal  and  are  not  charged 
with  drunkenness,  but  they  claim  that  it  was  from  the  effects  of  the  liquor  they  took  and 
that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.     In  a  great  many  cases  it  might  be  a  mere 
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excuse,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  true.  I  believe  fully  one-half  of  the  crime  is  from  the 
effects  of  liquor.  The  next  cause,  is  idleness — that  is,  people  prefer  to  steal  before 
working  ;  that's  as  plain  as  I  can  put  it.  One  class,  the  male  aged  tramp,  prefers  to  get 
Along  without  work.     Thej  often  take  to  gaol  life  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Jdbt. 

Q.  What  about  juvenile  offenders.  Do  they  drinks  A.  Some  of  them  do.  I  have 
got  a  boy  of  H  now  who  will  drink  all  the  whiskey  you  give  him  and  get  money  to  buy 
it.     Toa  won't  have  to  travel  far  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  to  find  children  that  will  drink. 

Q.  It  is  against  the  law  is  it  not  1  A.  It  is  against  the  law  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians, 
bat  lots  of  it  is  done  all  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  house  of  refuge  or  poorhousel  A.  No.  The  townships  do  not 
provide  for  their  poor  that  I  ctm  aware  of.  There  are  some  charitable  societies  around 
that  help  the  poor,  but  there  is  no  public  place  for  them  to  go  to. 

Q.  Were  those  saloon  keepers  never  prosecuted  for  selling  whiskey  to  juveniles  f 
A.  I  have  never  known  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Duury. 

Q.  Did  the  county  council  fail  to  pay  attention  to  requests  made  to  them  1  A.  Yes, 
anything  and  everything.  ^ 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  drainage  is  good  ?  A.  Yes  ;  it  is  all  right 
so  far  as  that  goes,  for  we  are  situated  high  on  the  hill ;  but  so  far  as  heating  goes,  that 
is  very  poor.  We  have  a  sub-committee,  called  the  gaol  committee,  looking  after  gaol 
affairs.  The  chairman  is  always  near  the  town  so  that  he  can  come  down  and  attend  to 
anything  that  is  required. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  confinement  in  separate  cells  as  a  severe  punishment  1  A.  I 
think  it  is  the  only  way  to  reform  hardened  prisoners.  I  would  apply  it  to  men  who  are 
waiting  for  trial ;  it  might  be  harsh,  but  it  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  their 
«oming  back  to  gaol. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system  1  A.  -I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  carry  out  the  cellular  system,  but  it  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the  gaol. 
It  would.be  a  good  thing  for  those  under  sentence.  Last  winter  we  had  eight  in  one 
ward  ;  two  of  them,  one  nineteen  the  other  twenty  years  of  age,  seemed  to  be  decent  young 
fellows,  but  they  had  stolen  some  money,  and  I  had  to  put  them  in  with  hardened 
criminals.  Their  companions  were  men  charged  with  burglary,  larceny,  and  one  for 
murder. 

Q.  Would  you  in  that  case  have  given  cellular  confinement  to  these  young  men 
if  the  accommodation  had  been  sufficient  t  A.  I  would  have  separated  them  in  some 
way  from  the  other  prisoners.  Cellular  confinement,  would  have  saved  them  from  such 
«vil  associations.     I  suppose  th^  would  prefer  the  companionship. 


Alkx.  Morris,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  sworn : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Your  are  the  acting  sheriff  of  the  county  1     A.  Yes,  t  have  been  deputy  sheriff 
seven  years. 

Q.  What  are  .your  views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  improper  classification  of  prisoners  t 
A..  I  think  it  is  productive  of  evil  to  young  men  who  come  in  for  first  offences. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  of  the  prisonera  who  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  many- 
have  been  recommitted  to  the  gaol  t  A.  I  don't  remember  any  who  have  come  back 
from  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Have  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  the  Central  Prison  been  effectual  in 
restraining  criminals  1  A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  often  heard  prisoners  express  them- 
selves that  they  would  rather  go  to  Kingston  than  to  the  Central  Prison.  We  had  a  young 
man  who  had  done  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  He  got  three  months  in  the  Cornwall  gaol^ 
and  he  said  he  would  rather  take  three  years  in  the  penitentaary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  Government  took 
entire  charge  of  the  gaols  1  A.  My  experience  in  that  line  is  very  limited.  There  ha» 
been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  what  we  require  from  the  county  councils. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  who  charge  themselves  with  the  task  of  trying  to  get 
woik  for  the  prisoners  when  they  leave  gaol  t  A.  It  has  been  tried  but  it  has  fallen, 
through  altogether  through  not  being  able  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Jdby. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  they  procured  employment,  or  when  you  procured  it  for 
them,  these  men  would  not  work  1  A.  That  is  so ;  I  think  the  last  two  women  who 
went  out  got  employment,  but  they  would  not  do  anything.  The  last  one  was  taken  tO' 
the  lock-up  for  disturbing  a  Salvation  Army  meeting. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  other  institutioa 
than  the  reformatory  for  the  care  of  boysl  A.  I  do.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
institution  where  they  would  have  a  chance  of  reforming,  and  being  educated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  effect  of  reformatory  treatment  upon  the  young  whO' 
go  there  1  A.  We  have  sent  boys  there  but  we  have  never  had  anyone  come  back  to  a» 
from  that  institutioa 

Q.  What  do  ynu  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  I  should 
say  in  most  cases  it  is  liquor. 


John  D.  Cameron,  gaoler,  L'Orignal,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  the  keeper  for  the  gaol  of  the  counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  that  the  Qovemment  should  take  over  th& 
gaols  1  A.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  conn«il.  They  have  been  reasonable 
enough  in  doing  everything  I  required.     Nearly  half  the  council  are  French. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  any  use  asking  you  the  chief  cause  of  crime  for  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  crime  in  your  counties  t  A.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  Those  children  who  are  improperly  brought  up  naturally  drift  into  vicioua 
ways  and  from  vicious  ways  into  criminal  courses.  I  know  a  glass  of  liquor  does  not 
make  a  bad  man  all  at  once.  A  man  might  do  a  thing  under  its  influence,  however,  that 
he  would  not  do  in  his  sober  senses,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  training  of  the  young 
that  is  at  fault.  We  have  not  many  trusmts.  One  boy  was  sent  to  the  reformatory  at 
Penetanguishene  who  fell  into  evil  courses  through  getting  beyond  parental  control,  and 
he  came  back  again  a  good  hay.  He  corresponded  with  his  parents  and  Uiey  were  glad 
he  was  sent  there. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  ha^i  many  men  who  have  passed  through  your  hands  who  have  gone  to 
the  penitentiary  t  A.  Well,  I  suppoee  from  eight  to  ten.  I  have  had  none  come  back 
to  me  who  have  passed  through  the  penitentiary.  One  came  from  the  penitentiary  to  our 
place  who  learned  to  be  a  tailor.  He  did  not  follow  it  when  he  came  out ;  he  stole  a 
horse  and  returned.  Lots  of  men  that  were  up  for  sentence  have  preferred  going  to  the 
penitentiary  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  they  would  rather  put  in  three  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary than  one  in  the  Central  Prison.  I  think  it  is  better  that  a  prison  be  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers. I  know  that  they  dread  the  Central  Prison  and  that  many  of  them  don't  go  into 
«vil  again. 


Albbbt  Hagab,  Sheriff  of  the  united  counties  of  Preacott  and  Russell,  sworn. 

The  Chairuan. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  sheriff,  Mr.  Hagar  1  A.  About 
three  years. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  sherifi  have  you  observed  whether  the  association  of 
prisoners  has  a  bad  effect?  A.  I  have.  In  our  county  the  prisoners  are  bo  few 
in  number  that  the  evils  arising  from  such  a  state  of  things  are  not  so  obvious  as  where 
the  numbers  are  greater ;  still,  even  with  our  limited  numbers  our  classification  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Oar  building  is  one  of  the  old  sort  with  modern  improvements  in 
regard  to  heating  and  lighting  and  sanitary  arrangements  and  water. 

Q.  Ton  had  seven  lunatics  committed  during  the  year  1889.  If  those  had  been  sent 
direct  to  the  asylum  would  that  have  enabled  yoa  to  make  a  better  classification  1  A. 
Of  course  the  fewer  the  number  the  better  the  classification.  There  is  no  other  place 
to  send  them  to,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  Central  Prison  treatment  on  prisoners )  A.  During 
the  last  year  we  had  three  prisoners  committed  for  larceny  and  felony  and  they  were  old 
offenders  from  other  counties.  Two  of  them  had  served  terms  both  in  the  penitentiary 
and  Central  Prison,  and  they  were  remarkably  anxious  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  rather  than  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  in  fact  a  prisoner  who  had  no  one  to 
defend  him  asked  the  judge  before  he  passed  the  sentence  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  there  was  a  good  time  in  the  penitentiary  but  a  hard 
time  in  the  Central  Prison.  Undoubtedly  the  harsher  treatment  is  the  best.  Rigid  dis- 
cipline with  hard  work  conduce  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  prison 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  province  t     A.  I  think  so. 

Q,  Would  it  be  better  to  commit  a  greater  number  of  short  sentenced  prisoners,  those 
under  six  months,  to  some  place  where  the  same  rigid  discipline  could  be  applied  that 
now  exists  in  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  the  Central  Prison, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  choice  between  it  and  the  county  gaol,  is  preferable.  It  would  be 
better  to  send  the  prisoner  to  the  central  institution. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  a  great  many  prisoners  are  committed  to  the 
Oentral  Prison,  who,  if  there  were  no  such  institution,  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
Do  yoa  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Dominion  government  to  establish 
prisons  where  strict  discipline  could  be  maintained  and  where  prisoners  could  be  confined 
for  longer  periods  than  is  desirable  in  the  county  gaols  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  (he  interests  of  the  prisoneis  themselves  there  should  be 
jrach  establishments  1    A.  I  think  the  prison  should  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  poorhouse  in  yoar  county  Y  A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  crying  necessity  for  one ;  still  I  think  the  establishment  of  one 
by  onr  two  counties,  or  a  group  of  counties — a  sort  of  poorhouse  with  a  work  faonae 
attached  to  it — would  be  of  advantage  to  a.  certain  class  of  people  that  are  now  sent  to 
our  gaols.  The  counties  have  to  support  them.  For  instance,  we  have  a  lunatic  as  our 
gaoler  said,  a  woman  who  has  been  a  sort  of  a  harmless  lunatic,  wandering  about  the 
country  for  25  or  30  years ;  they  refused  to  admit  her  to  the  asylum,  but  provision  should 
be  made  for  that  woman  by  the  counties,  some  arrangement  different  to  sending  her  to 
gaol.  Then  we  ht>ve  a  young  man  who  is  idiotic  in  gaol ;  he  is  able  to  work — to  do  some- 
thing for  his  support.  In  fact  if  there  were  such  a  place  as  you  suggest  it  would  be  better 
for  him,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  to  be  there  than  in  gaol.  My  idea  of  a  place  of 
this  kind  would  be  to  have  a  piece  of  land  connected  with  it,  where  an  income  would  be 
derived  from  the  labor  of  the  inma^-es,  where  they  could  be  kept  at  exercise  and  work  and 
where  at  the  same  time  an  income  would  be  realized  from  their  services.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  sentimental  feeling  abroad  that  a  poorhouse  is  something  derogatory,  something 
that  we  should  not  hare  in  this  new  country.  I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  that  myself.  I 
believe  it  is  an  institution  that  would  be  of  great  beneUt  to  the  old  people  and  to  the 
indigent  people  and  to  people  capable  of  doing  something — it  might  be  some  light  work. 
Many  object  to  the  poorhouse  because  the  tendency  is  to  foster  a  pauper  spirit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that  objection  1  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  mncb 
in  it.  I  know  that  there  is  an  objection  that  such  an  institution  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
There  might  be  some  reckless  individuals  who  would  become  more  regardless  of  the  future,. 
1>ut  the  number  it  afiec|«d  would  be  small. 

Q.  Assuming  that  poorhouses  were  established  in  certain  districts  and  a  portion  of 
the  gaol  population  sent  there,  and  that  a  district  prison  or  work  house  wore  established 
for  the  confinement  of  short  date  prisoners,  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better 
classification  in  your  gaol  of  the  remaining  population  1     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  improve  the  discipline  and  prevent  contamination  of  one  class  by  another 
such  as  now  exists )    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  have  considered  the  question  of  the  government  taking  over  the  gaols  and  whn  b 
do  you  think  about  it  1  A.I  certainly  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  cannot  say  that 
we  have  anything  to  complain  of  in  our  county,  allthough  our  council  is  very  ecouomicil 
and  saving ;  but  I  think  the  management  would  be  better  if  the  gaols  were  under  the 
government.  Whem  there  are  so  many  bosses  as  has  been  stated  here  the  system  cannot 
be  conducive  to  efficiency;  people  coming  in  have  different  ideas.  With  legard  to  the- 
sanitary  improvement  and  classification,  and  the  necessary  repairs  and  remodelling  of  the 
gsbol,  I  think  that  the  government,  if  they  took  hold  of  them,  would  carry  these  things- 
out  with  more  vigor  and  very  much  more  thoroughly  and  better  than  the  county  connuiL 
The  councils  would  be  doing  everything  with  an  eye  to  economy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt, 

Q.  Yon  think  that  the  government  does  not  do  that }  A.  Well,  they  do  the  work 
more  thoroughly  and  systematically,  but  still  without  extiavagance. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  gaol  officials  to  be  under  one 
control ;  for  instance,  a  good  goaler  in  your  goal,  where  the  salary  would  be  only. 
$400  or  $500,  would  under  a  system  of  gradation  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  place 
where  he  would  get  $1,000.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  officials  T 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  a  great  incentive  to  gaolers  improving  them- 
selves. There  might  be  some  objections,  however,  to  having  strangers  from  a  distance- 
put  in  these  positions. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  that  class  of  the  gaol  population  known  aa  drunkarda 
in  order  to  improve  matters  t  A.  I  never  gave  the  subject  a  very  great  deal  of  thougho 
ftnd  I  have  no  particular  scheme,  but  I  think  if  they  were  sent  to  some  place  where  plenty 
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of  work  would  be  found  for  them  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  With  hardened  cases,  those 
who  are  down  for  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time,  I  think  thit  a  district  prison — a  hard- 
labor  prison — would  be  a  good  place  for  the  treatment  of  such  persons. 

Dr.  KOSEBRUGB. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  establish  industrial  schools  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Province  for  those  who  are  on  the  border  land  of  crime  ?  A.  I  believe 
that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  that  employment  and  discipline 
are  what  they  want. 

Q.  Would  you  remove  children  from  the  control  or  influence  of  parents  or  guardians 
who  neglect  their  responsibility  ?  A.  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  it  in  the  case 
of  parents  who  are  not  capable  of  exercising  control  over  children. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  1  A.  There 
are  two  or  three  principeJ  causes — lack  of  proper  training  of  children,  and  then  intoxica- 
tion, drunkenness ;  these  are  two  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  lack  of  proper  training  leads  to  indulgence  in  drink,  and  then 
to  criminal  courses  ?    A,  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  DauBT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  criminal  career  is  usually  begun  in  early  life  1  A.  I  think 
where  there  has  been  a  lack  of  proper  training  in  youth  the  way  is  open  for  entrance  to 
those  evil  paths  which  lead  so  many  to  ruin.  If  a  youth  has  tided  over  the  critical  period 
of  his  early  maahood,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  continue  the  rest  of  his  life  a  good 
and  useful  citizen. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  troubles  from  imported  waifs  in  your  counties?  A.  We  have 
had  a  few  of  them.  Two  of  the  most  serious  crimes  that  have  occurred  in  the  counties 
were  committed  by  what  is  called  the  emigrant  classes  from  the  Old  Oountry  ;  young  boys 
or  young  men.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  imported  or  not  for  certain,  but  I  think 
that  one  of  them  was  imported  by  one  of  these  aid  societies. 


Wm.  Kkhob,  Goaler,  Ottawa,  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  I 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  gaoler  1    A.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  i 

1883.  ! 

Q.  Is  it  possible  in  the  present  condition  of  your  gaol  to  make  a  proper  separation  of 
the  various  prisoners  1     A.  It  in  not. 

Q.  Has  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  che  various  classes  of  the  prisoners  a 
contaminating  effect  t     A.  Most  assuredly  it  has.     It  is  most  injurious  to  the  youth. 

Q.  Do  you  think  thiLt  with  the  additional  means  of  classifying  the  prisoners  now 
to  be  provided  in  your  gaol  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  proper  classification  1  A.  Well, 
that  means  to  stop  all  communication.  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  as  perfect  as  would  be 
required.  In  my  experience  it  is  wonderful  how  news  goes  from  one  corridor  to  another  ; 
there  is  a  Fort  of  prison  telegraphy  ;  all  kinds  of  means  are  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating,  so  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  perfect. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Central  Prison  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  1  A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  A  great  number  of  those  who 
have  been  sent  there  from  Ottawa  have  never  come  back,  and  I  do  not  know  the  effect  on 
those  who  have  not  returned  ;  there  are  some  who  have  returned  to  Ottawa  and  have  been 
several  times  convicted  since. 
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Q.  Wonid  you  be  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  prison  similar  to  the  Central 
Prison  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province  ?  A.  It  would  relieve  the  gaols  of  a  great 
many  badly  disposed  prisoners,  and  the  classification  vould  be  easier  with  the  rest. 

Q.  How  is  the  Central  Prison  looked  upon  by  prisoners.  A.  Some  say  that  they 
are  well  treated  there,  and  others  say  they  are  pretty  hard.  Some  got  on  well  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Central  Prison,  and  others  say  they  don't  like  it.  I  know  one  here  sent 
down  in  the  spring,  whose  opinion  was  that  it  was  a  first  rate  place  ;  he  said  that  they  were 
treated  well  as  long  as  they  obeyed  the  rules  and  worked. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  committed  to  your 
gaol ;  were  they  habitual  drunkards,  or  werff  they  only  occasional  drinkers  1  A.  Occas- 
ional drinkers  for  the  most  part.  I  would  say  that  about  one-half  were  committed  once,  and 
of  the  remaining  half  one-hailf  were  committed  twice,  and  the  remaining  quarter  you 
might  divide  up  between  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth-time  ofienders.  Some  have  been  com- 
mitted eight  times  in  a  year.  A  great  many  of  them  were  young  aai  unmarried.  A 
great  many  of  them  were  from  twenty-five  to  forty. 

Q.  What  efiect  has  common  gaol  custody  upon  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes ' 
A.  They  are  callous  to  it.  I  have  a  great  confidence  in  depriving  them  of  some- 
thing that  they  now  have.  Supposing  they  came  in  for  the  third  time  for  drunkenness  I 
would  think  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  committing  magistrate  to  deprive 
them  of  say  one-third  of  their  meals,  and  put  them  on  bread  and  water  and  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Q.  If  a  drunk  and  disorderly  characterwho  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  supporting  his  family, 
instead  of  being  sent  down  for  thirty  or  sixty  days,  was  committed  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
two  years,  with  hard  labor,  to  the  Central  Prison  would  that  be  an  effective  way  of  treating 
him  1  A.  Not  always.  I  think  they  would  return  to  their  old  ways  again  on  leaving  the 
prison.  They  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  reformed  by  the  longer  period  of  confinement, 
but  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  cur& 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  county  poorhouse  1  A.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  a  poorhouse  in  Canada.  I  hate  to  see  a  poor  old  person  in  gaol.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  institution  supported  by  the  Government  where  the  managers  would  be 
compelled  to  take  old  people  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  I  think  any 
institution,  no  matter  what,  that  makes  provision  for  old  age  tends  to  make  people  im- 
provident I  think  it  would  lead  that  way  decidedly,  but  there  will  be  poor  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  a  method  of  imprisonment  called  by  some  the  cellular  system. 
W^hat  efiect  do  you  think  that  would  have  t  A.  Solitary  confinement,  I  think,  has  a  good 
efiect.  My  experience  is  that  if  a  prisoner,  say  a  boy  committed  for  larceny  were  sentenced 
to  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  solitary  confinement,  that  punishment  would  do  him 
more  good  than  if  he  were  sent  in  for  three  months.  He  gets  a  sickener  of  the  goal  and 
he  don't  come  back  again. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

f 
Q.  You  had  four  boys  confined  in  one  cell  this  morning.     Don't  you  think  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  if  each  of  those  boys  had  been  in  a  cell  by  himself  1     A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise.     I  think  it  would  do  him  harm  mentally,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
run  any  risk  of  that. 

The  Ohaibhan. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  just  thing  to  put  a  prisoner  waiting  trial  into 
separate  solitary  confinement  %    A.  Yes,  if  his  age  warranted  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  22  boys  and  girls  under  16  who  were  in 
the  gaol  during  the  past  year  1  A.  The  general  character  of  the  little  boys  was  such  that 
their  friends  may  be  very  careful  about  their  whereabouts  and  what  they  are  doing ;  some 
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yon  might  have  seen  there  to-day.  One  or  two  of  them  were  abandoned  by  the  parents 
altogether,  and  another  was  left  to  roam  about  at  night,  and  then  they  get  in  the  way 
-of  petty  pUfering  and  the  result  is  that  they  go  stealing  larger  things  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  common  gaol  onstody  for  a  month  or  two  months  or  up  to  six 
months  is  the  proper  kind  of  treatment  for  that  class  of  boys  and  girls  1  A.  No,  it  is 
'  not.  I  will  give  you  my  idea  :  If  a  boy  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  for  a  petty  larceny, 
that  is  the  offence  that  all  these  are  taken  up  for,  although  they  put  them  down  under  the 
iiame  of  vagrants,  I  would  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  and  punish  him  by  solitary  con- 
finement for  a  period,  and  would  have  that  done  in  the  common  gaol  but  in  a  separate 
'CelL 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  working  of  industrial  schools  for  a  great  number  of 
-our  waifs)  A.  I  think  they  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  are  neglected  by 
their  parents  and  guardians.  I  have  seen  parents  that  would  not  control  their  children 
-and  they  go  to  the  court  and  get  them  sent  to  the  reformatory.  I  think  an  industrial 
■school  is  preferable. 

Q.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  propriety  of  the  Grovemment  taking  over  the 
-common  gaols.  What  do  you  think  about  that  Y  A.  I  think  they  would  be  better  under  the 
<jrovemment  entirely  because  then  the  management  would  have  more  system  about  it ; 
-and  I  think  the  Government  would  be  as  economical  as  the  councils.  I  have  no  difficulty 
now  in  the  way  of  getting  what  I  want  from  the  county  council,  but  there  has  been  some 
-difficulty  ezperienoeid  in  the  past.  I  was  agitating  for  an  improvement  that  was  very  much 
needed  tor  Uie  gaol,  and  untU  the  inspector  took  the  matter  up  the  council  would  do  noth- 
ing.    They  gave  effect  to  his  representations,  but  that  involved  considerable  delay. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  criminality  in  the  community  ? 
A.  My  opinion  is  that  liquor  is  the  foundation  of  crime  in  general.     I  think  the  next 

would  be  hereditary  taint,  inheritance  from  the  parent.  You  cannot  grow  a  turnip  from  % 
-carrot  seed  ;  so  it  is  with  children  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  naturally  fall  into 
«rime.     But  had  it  not  been  for  the  intemperance  of  their  parents  these  boys  would  have 

been  looked  after. 

J>r.  BiOSBBBUOH. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  your  salary  is  1     A.  |650  a  year. 

Q.  And  you  are  responsible  for  how  many  prisoners  1     A.  Lastjyear  I  had  691. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  Whitby  with  87  prisoners  the  gaoler  gets  $800,  and  in  BrockviUe, 
•where  there  are  140  prisoners,  the  gaoler's  salary  is  $1,000.  Do  you  think  that  these  inoon- 
jdstencies  would  cease  if  the  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the  Government  1  A.  I  do, 
because  I  think  the  Government  would  pay  equally ;  in  other  words,  they  would  give  equal 
rights. 

Mr.  JoBT. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  prisoners  going  from  Ottawa  to  the  penitentiary  during  the 
:time  you  have  been  gaoler  1     Q.  I  might  have  had  30  or  40  perhaps. 

Q.  Did  they  come  back  to  reside  here  ?    A.  Some  came  back. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  these  men  learned  a  trade  in  Kingston  when  they  were 
there }  A.  Yea,  I  think  there  were  some ;  one  learned  painting.  One  prisoner  came 
back  a  stone-cutter.  After  he  came  out  of  gaol  I  do  not  think  he  followed  any  honest 
Avooation.     The  one  who  learned  painting  I  think  went  baok  this  summer. 
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J.  G.  MoTLAN,  Inspector  of  Domimon  Penitentiaries,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairuan. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  inspector  of  penitentiaries  ?  A.  It 
will  be  eighteen  years  in  September  since  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Your  duties  extend  over  all  the  penitentiaries  in  the  Dominion,  and  in  tbat 
capacity  you  visit  these  institutions  from  time  to  time  ]     A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  many  penitentiaries  have  you  under  your  charge  1    A.  Five. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  should  a  prison  be  self-supporting  or  nearly  so  1  A.  It  would  b» 
very  desirable  if  that  could  be  accomplished. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  labor  is  an  important  factor  in  prison  management  t  A.  Most 
essential.  It  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  It  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  their  r^ormation,  raising  their  character  and  doing  them  good  both 
physically  and  morally,  particularly  morally  I  should  say. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fitting  practical  employment  for  prisoners  in  a 
penitentiary  1  A.  I  think  trades — mechanical  trades — ^would  be  desirable  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  after  their  discharge,  if  this  kind  of  labor  does  not  conflict  with 
outside  enterprise.  There  is  a  capital  system  obtaining  in  Scandinavian  countries,  where 
every  prisoner  is  obliged  to  learn  a  trade,  and  where  they  have  fifty  or  sixty  different 
industries  carried  on  in  the  prisons.  This  pletn  has  been  adopted  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  even  in  Russia. 

Q.  Does  it  perceptibly  afiEect  outside  labor  1  A.  It  does  not.  Of  course  my  opinion 
is  derived  from  reports,  and  particularly  from  the  proceedings  of  prison  conferences  at 
Stockholm,  London  and  other  places.  They  are  very  reliable  and  interesting,  especially 
the  reports  put  before  the  public  by  the  late  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  JuHT. 

Q.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  reading  and  not  by  observation  )  A.  Yes.  So  far 
as  relates  to  anything  outside  Canada,  but  the  reports  are  the  result  of  observation  and 
careful  enquiry  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  these  countries  and  who  are 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  question. 

Q.  Has  the  objection  to  teaching  these  men  trades  affected  prison  labor  in  thia 
country — has  it  caused  you  to  change  your  methods  to  any  extent  1  A.  No,  it  so  happens 
that  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  available  prison  labor  at  our  penitentiaries  in 
connection  with  the  works  that  we  require ;  for  instance,  in  Kingston  penitentiary  we 
nave  enough  labor  ahead  to  keep  us  employed  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  in  works 
of  construction  and  the  making  of  articles  we  require  for  our  own  use. 

The  Chairhak. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  as  distinguished  from  any  other  system 
of  prison  labor  t  A.  I  am.  In  the  first  place,  no  matter  what  surveillance,  what  watch- 
fulness may  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  men  working  under  contract,  it  is  detri- 
mental to  discipline.  Having  outsiders  come  in,  unless  you  search  them  every  day  thinga 
are  brought  in  and  the  system  has  a  bad  effect  altogether  upon  the  prisoners.  As  in  a 
school  and  elsewhere  you  will  find  a  man  or  boy  might  have  to  accomplish  a  certain 
amount  of  work  whether  mental,  physical  or  bodily,  who  is  far  ahead  of  his  fellows.  So 
amongst  prisoners,  you  will  get  some  who  will  do  all  their  day's  work  under  the  contract 
system  by  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  then  have  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon to  themselves  either  for  idling  or  working  at  a  certain  remuneration  on  the  part  of 
the  contractors.  There  are  others  who  cannot  get  through  their  allotted  task  in  the 
prison  hours  of  labor,  and  unless  the  officer  is  a  just,  humane  and  conscientious  man 
those  who  are  called  laggards  are  invariably  punished. 
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Q.  Would  all  this  apply  where  the  labor  wm  let  out  by  time  and  not  by  the  piece  ?' 
A.  It  would  not  apply  at  ao  much  per  day  to  the  same  extent ;  but  you  cannot  discrim- 
inate very  well  between  the  one  or  the  other  system,  because  the  contractor  will  insist 
upon  having  a  certain  amount  of  work  done,  even  at  so  much  per  capita  per  diem. 
Supposing  you  contract  for  labor  at  40  cents,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  work  done 
or  he  will  not  pay  for  it.  Some  will  have  to  work  perhaps  to  make  up  for  those  who  lag 
behind. 

Q.  What  is  your  ideal  system  of  employing  prisoners  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  results  as  regards  reformation  t  A.  Giving  a  general  answer  to  a  general  ques- 
tion, I  would  say  it  should  be  remunerative  labor  of  un  industrial  character — ^labor  that 
the  prisoner  will  see  is  of  value,  if  not  to  himself  at  least  to  the  institution.  I  distinguish 
that  from  what  you  might  call  punitive  labor,  such  as  stone-breaking  or  any  demoralizing 
employment. 

Mr.  JoRT. 

Q.  Tell  U8  besides  theorising  how  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  1  A.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  me  to  give  you  any  further  reason  than  the  elevating  character  of  the  labor ; 
it  makes  men  better. 

'  Q.  You  have  during  eighteen  years  as  an  inspector  of  penitentiaries  seen  a  large 
number  of  men  pass  through  Kingston  and  other  penitentiaries  taught  trades  1  Has  the 
result  been  in  accordance  with  these  theories  t  Have  they  led  better  lives  and  become 
better  citizens  to  any  large  extent  t  A.  The  misfortune  is  that  our  system  is  rather  de- 
fective and  leaves  to  labor  alone  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  reformation  that  would  be 
required  in  order  to  make  men  lead  good  lives  after  leaving  prison.  If  we  had  all  the 
other  means  of  reformation — if  we  had  the  isolation  of  the  hardened — depriving  those 
prisoners  of  the  means  of  intercourse  with  the  well-inclined — if  we  had  a  proper  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners  and  all  the  moral  and  religious  influences  brought  to  bear  as  fully  m 
they  could  and  might  be  in  such  institutions,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done.  I  mean 
that  the  chaplains,  instead  of  paying  a  visit  on  a  couple  of  days  in  a  week,  should  go 
about  with  the  prisoners  to  console,  encourage  and  elevate  them.  All  this,  oombineii 
with  the  description  of  labor  I  have  indicated,  would  effect  material  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  system,  and  if  so,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  change 
for  the  better  to  adopt  the  plan  which  gives  the  prisoner  a  portion  of  the  sales  value  of 
hia  labor  product?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  admirable  ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
idea. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  it  could  be  extended  to  the  assistance  of  the  families  of  the 
men  convicted  1  A  I  think  so.  If  a  prisoner  required  it,  it  would  be  a  very  just  and 
humane  thing. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  the  surplus  is  seldom  large,  in  fact,  hardly  ever  exists,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  give  him  a  portion,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  product  were  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  maintain  him.  As  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the  system  that  a  prisoner  does  not  earn 
enough  for  his  maintenance,  would  it  not  be  advisable  where  a  man  showed  a  disposition 
to  work  &irly  well  to  assign  him  a  portion  of  his  earnings  either  to  go  to  his  own  bene&t 
or  towards  the  support  of  his  &mily  ?  A  Yes,  I  think  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
They  get  now  a  little  gratuity  on  going  out  of  prison.  There  are  a  number  of  prisoners, 
25  per  cent,  perhaps  in  Kingston,  who  do  not  earn  their,  salt  and  who  would  not  do  so  out- 
side, but  a  large  percentage — good  healthy  men — earii  certainly  more  than  their  main- 
tenance in  the  penitentiary  costs.  Farm  laborers  earn  more  than  their  maintenance  ; 
there  is  no  mechanic  that  does  not  earn  double  his  maintenance.  There  are  prisoners  who 
do  the  cooking  of  the  food  smd  the  keeping  of  the  prison  in  a  healthy  cleanly  condition ;. 
all  these  men  earn  more  than  their  average  daily  maintenance.     I  think  that  a  system 
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'«ould  be  introduced  whereby  the  surplus  over  the  cost  of  maintenanoe  might  be  ascer- 
tained and  the  Government  would  be  doing  simply  a  matter  of  justioe  in  assigning  to  each 
prisoner  a  portion  of  his  earnings. 

•Mr.  Jdet. 

Q.  Do  these  remarks  apply  to  the  tailors'  shop  as  well  as  the  other  departments  t 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  value  or  the  quantity  of  the  labor  done  in 
■that  shop  %    A.  Ko,  not  without  statistical  tables. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  work  which  the  prisoners  do  as  compared 
with  what  could  be  done  outside — as  compared  with  what  a  girl  could  do  outside  in  a 
wholesale  clothing  house  in  Ottawa  or  Toronto  !    A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  your  remark  that  they  earn  double  their  maintenance  does  not  apply  to  the 
tailor's  shop  f    A  In  any  branch  where  a  mechanic  is  nearly  perfect,  the  mechanic  will 
"earn  much  more  than  is  required  for  his  maintenance ;  of  course  I  am  not  speaking  ci 
those  who  may  be  inexperienced. 

The  Ohaiemak. 

Q.  I  see  in  your  last  report  you  make  reference  to  indeterminate  sentences ;  please 
-explain  what  you  mean  by  that)  A.  What  I  mean  by  an  indeterminate  sentenoe  is 
that  a  maximum  sentenoe  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  be  passed  upon  a  man 
having  previously  served  a  term  in  prison ;  but  upon  the  expiration  of  the  sentenoe  if 
those  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned  to  adjudicate  upon  the  man's  character,  did  not 
-find  that  he  gave  proof  of  reformation,  they  should  not  let  him  out  upon  society  nntil 
•he  did  so. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  prisoners  would  you  Apply  this  t  A  I  would  confine  it  to 
Teprobates,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time  criminals.  If  a  young  fellow  convicted  for  the 
vfirst  time  gave  unmistakeable  proo^  while  in  prison,  that  he  was  a  hardened  character, 
it  might  be  applied  to  him. 

Q.  But  are  indeterminate  sentences  not  generally  passed  to  encourage  good  conduct 
-and  promote  reformation  ?  A.  I  think  they  are.  My  reading  is  more  in  connection 
with  the  Belgian  system. 

Dr.  ROSBBHUGH. 

Q.  The  fact  remains  in  a  measure  the  same,  does  it  not ;  a  man  has  certain  remission 
i or  good  conduct  t  A  Tes,  a  man  gets  seven  and  a  half  days  in  a  month,  and  he  can 
obttdn  a  certain  proportion  more  if  he  behaves  himself. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  My  reading  of  the  law  of  New  York  is  that  indeterminate  sentences  are  only 
extended  to  the  young ;  to  men  between  the  ages  of  say  19  to  30,  and  for  first  offences, 
the  prisoner  to  be  subject  to  a  maximum  sentence,  but  with  excellent  conduct, 
industry  and  diligence  in  study,  he  may  earn  a  remission  of  his  sentenoe  and  get  out 
in  a  year  and  a  half.     Do  you  agree  with  that  t     A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  society  t  A  I  think  it  would  be 
injurious. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  prisoners  ;  might  it  not  to  make  a  man  a  good  prisoner 
without  making  him  a  good  man  1  A  Yes ;  the  worst  prisoners  ^that  we  have  are  the 
men  who  get  least  into  trouble  with  the  prison  authorities ;  they  generally  observe  the 
rules  and  their  observation  of  them  enables  them  to  make  their  bed  as  soft  as  possible 
while  in  the  penitentiary ;  they  have  had  experience  of  previous  sentences — of  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible  ;  generally  their  observa- 
tion of  tiie  rules  and  regulations  will  accomplish  this,  but  it  will  not  reform  them. 
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Dr.  BoSEBBUGH. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  some  advanced  prison  reformers  have  thought  that -hardened 
criminals  should  be  permanently  incarcerated  1  A.  I  think  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
attended  with  difficulty ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  for  life^ 
unless  for  some  grave  offence.  If  such  offences  are  repeated  it  is  the  duty  of  society 
and  due  to  the  man  himself,  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  restraint — to  incarcerate- 
him  for  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Oar  judges  now  have  large  discretionary  power  in  many  cases,  would  you  take 
this  power  away  from  the  judges  and  plaae  it  in  the  hands  of  other  parties  who  may 
not  possess  high  judicial  qualities  t  A.  Well,  accordiug  to  reports,  this  system  has 
worked  admirably  in  Belgium.  This  indeterminate  system  where  re-committals  were 
65  per  cent,  reduced  them  to  under  1  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibmak. 

Q.  Your  experience  might  enable  you  to  give  ns  some  information  upon  a  point' 
that  we  are  mnoh  interested  in.  The  children  of  a  great  number  of  people  who  are  in 
and  oat  of  the  common  gaol  and  of  others  are  neglected,  or  brought  up  in  depraved 
and  vicious  surroundings  of  every  sort  and  these  will  probably  swell  our  prison  population. 
Do  yon  think  that  for  them  an  industrial  school  would  meet  a  much  felt  want )  A.  I  hav& 
not  had  experience  in  that  matter,  but  I  have  given  the  question  some  thought  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  an  industrial  school  well  conducted  should  have  a  very  good  effect.  The- 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  children  would  be  properly  attended  to,  and  I  think, 
that  is  the  foundation  of  all  reformation. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  your  observation  as  regards  placing  children  in  homev 
where  they  are  congregated  together  in  considerable  numbers  under  one  roof  1  A  I  do- 
not  think  that  where  the  children  are  congregated  together  in  large  numbers  they  can 
withstand  temptation  like  ordinary  children. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  industrial  school  system  would  be  the  best  to  meet  th» 
want,  have  you  any  fear  of  the  result  of  congregating  say  100  or  150  together, 
or  would  you  prefer  smaller  schools  1  A.  I  think  the  numbers  would  not  make  a  great 
difference  provided  yon  take  proper  care  to  prevent  their  demoralising  each  other.  I. 
think  a  well  conducted  reformatory,  or  induBtrial  school  conducted  on  proper  principles,, 
such  at  that  in  Montreal,  which  I  have  visited  frequently,  would  be  of  great  service. 
I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  value  of  that  institution. 

Q.  Is  that  under  the  Christian  brothers  ?  A.  No;  it  is  under  the  Belgian  brothers;. 
They  have  an  establishment  in  Boston  and  one  in  Detroit. 

Q.  Do  they  draft  them  out  into  the  country  1  A.  No ;  they  educate  them  therft 
and  give  them  trades. 

Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  How  many  brothers  are  there  in  that  house  Y  A.  Between  29  and  30,  well' 
qualified  instructors,  and  there  are  over  300  children. 

Q.  How  about  the  arrangements  for  the  care  of  children  during  the  night  i  A.. 
They  have  dormitories  there ;  the  supervision  during  the  night  is  of  the  strictest 
character  ;  several  of  the  brothers  are  in  various  parts  of  the  dormitory,  and  they  relieve, 
each  other  in  the  watch. 

Dr.  BoeEBBVOH. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  preference  as   regards   management — an  establishment 
wholly  under  the  Government,  or  one  partly  under  some  organisation  1     A.  I  think  the  - 
institution  should  be  either  one  or  the  other,  doctor.     If  you  have  a  mixed  government 
it  would  not  be  satisfactory.     If  you  could  get  the  right  material  in  these  associationa 
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or  organisationa  always — that  is,  zealous,  devoted  people,  who  will  give  their  interest, 
time,  labor  and  pains  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  the  inmates, 
that  would  be  very  good  ;  but  the  question  is  how  you  can  secure  that  always  I  think 
the  Qovemment  should  have  the  control  and  supervision  of  these  establishments. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  now  doing  something  in  the  penitentiary  in  the  way  of  introducing 
the  cellular  system  1  A.  We  are  trying  the  experiment  there ;  the  idea  is  to  isolate 
bad  prisoners  from  the  others ;  those  who  are  better  disposed  we  intend  to  keep  separate 
altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  applied  to  our  common  gaols  at  alii  A.  Well, 
I  think  the  preponderating  number  of  short  sentences  would  so  much  interfere  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  a  fixed  rule  or  arrangement  of  that  kind.  That  is,  as  regards 
those  sent  for  sentences  of  thirty  days  or  so.  At  Kingston  penitentiary  we  are  con- 
structing a  tier  of  cells  specially  for  this  purpose.  We  intend  these  cells  to  be  worked 
on  the  rule  that  is  followed  in  the  Crofton  system  of  putting  in  the  newly  received 
convicts  for  six,  eight,  or  nine  months ;  after  they  are  received  in  order  to  give  them 
time  for  reflection,  time  to  be  acquainted  with  the  roles  of  the  establishment ;  to  be 
attended  by  the  chaplain  and  teachers,  while  they  would  get  some  work  to  do  and  a  diet 
.such  as  would  keep  up  their  physical  health. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  and  fair  to  a  man  who  is  waiting  trial  to  put 
him  under  that  kind  of  restraint  and  confinement  t  A.  If  a  man  were  in  a  good 
room  and  had  books  with  of  course  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  every  day  I  do 
not  think  that  any  injustice  would  be  done  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  any  well- 
disposed  man,  any  man  with  self-respect,  would  prefer  to  be  separated  from  the  ordinary 
gaol  prisoners  waiting  trial. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  not  be  punishment  before  sentence  to  him  1  A.  Well, 
I  would  not  con-iider  it  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  system  would  be  very  different  in  different  circumstancss. 
To  read  books  would  be  just  what  an  intelligent  man  would  like,  but  to  a  man  who  did 
not  read,  who  took  no  interest  in  matters  of  that  kind,  would  it  not  be  a  punishment 
to  be  kept  alone  away  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  i  A.  It  is  quite  natural  that  it 
should. 

Dr.  KOBEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  actual,  observation,  or  from  the  reports  from  places  where 
the  cellular  system  is  carried  on,  its  results,  and  can  you  tell  me  whether  it  exists  in 
the  local  gaols  in  the  old  country  ]  A.  I  cannot  say  anything  as  to  that  except  in 
connection  with  a  few  prisons  in  Ireland  where  this  cellular  system  is  in  operation.  The 
prison  to  which  I  particularly  refer  is  one  of  the  penal  establishments ;  they  are  all 
sentenced  prisoners  there  and  they  work  in  their  cells. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Moylan  with  respect  to  the  credit  given  to  the  different 
classes  of  prisoners  for  good  conduct  what  rule  would  be  'observed  in  selecting  the 
good  prisoners  from  the  bad  t  A.  We  will  start  them  all  fair  in  the  first  place,  both 
first-time  convicts  and  "  repeaters."  Men  coming  in  the  tenth  time  re-committed  will  be 
given  to  understand  that  there  is  a  fair  field  before  them.  All  will  be  put  on  a  level 
and  given  an  equal  start,  and  those  obtaining  the  most  good  conduct  marks  will  obtain 
the  best  classification,  and  will  be  separated  from  those  who  try  to  make  others  as 
bod  as  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  most  serious  crimes,  and  who  are  also  committing 
frequent  breaches  of  discipline. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  classify  those  convicts  according  to  their  antecedents 
and  records  ?  In  order  to  prevent  the  association  of  new  men  with  those  who  have 
been  habitual  criminals  and  piofessional  crooks  t  A.  It  would  be,  I  think,  when  those 
additional  cells  are  provided,  only  fair  to  give  a  man  a  chance  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
before  putting  him  on  the  old  plan  again ;  however,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  not 
yet  decided  upon  any  fixed  plan.  My  idea  is  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  some 
competent  person  appointed  to  visit  the  countries  where  this  system  is  in  operation  and 
where  it  is  a  success.  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  the  Provincial  Government  extends 
the  commission  so  that  yon  would  be  able  to  visit  the  old  country,  the  establishments 
where  such  a  eyatem  is  in  operation  and  successful,  it  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  and 
.very  much  good  would  result  from  it  in  the  way  of  adapting  as  much  as  possible  those 
systems  to  our  own  establishments  here.  From  what  I  have  read  of  the  Irish  system, 
the  separate  classification  is  carried  out  with  great  completeness. 

The  CHAIRMAlf. 

t 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  Canada  ?  A.  That  is  a  broad 
question.  The  chief  cause  of  crime  to  my  mind  is  defective  moral  and  religious  training 
in  youth. 

Q.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  young  going  astray  i  A.  'Ses,  and  they  become  drunk- 
ards and  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  number  who  have  followed  criminal  courses  or- 
hare  fallen  into  criminal  wi^s  through  hereditary  taint  1  A.  My  statistics  would  not 
give  much  light  upon  that  suDJect. 

Dr.  ROSKBBUOH. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole  you  believe  that  there  is  room  for  an  institution  on  the  lines  of 
Elmira  for  young  men  in  Ontario,  say  young  men  between  16  and  25,  who  appear  as 
criminals  for  the  first  time?  A.  I  think  Elmira  owes  its  success  entirely  to  the  extra- 
ordinary man  at  its  head  ;  but  in  a  modified  way  we  might  have  such  an  establishment 
here  although  not  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  the  institution  at  Elmira. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  one  in  Concord,  but  not  exactly  on  the  same  lines  ?  A.  That 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  rascal's  paradise ;  they  have  their  music,  their  debating 
rooms,  their  recreation  room,  and  live  there  in  plenty,  but  like  the  most  hardened 
characters  in  a  penitentiary  they  observe  the  rules  so  as  to  get  all  the  advantages 
they  can  and  have  their  time  minimized  as  much  as  possible.  While  there  they  are  good 
boys  and  naturally  they  obey  the  rules  because  that  gives  them  privileges  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain. 


John  Whitk,  Gaoler,  Brockville,  of  the  United  Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville 
-called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairuan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  gaoler,  Mr.  White  1  A  In  1866,  I 
think. 

Q.  Do  yoa  believe  that  the  association  of  boys  with  grown-up  prisoners  has  a 
more  or  less  contaminating  influence  t  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had  as  bad  grown-up 
persons  as  I  have  had  boys.  I  have  had  boys  who  contaminated  the  elder  prisoners, 
instead  of  the  elder  prisoners  contaminating  them. 

Q.  What  age  would  they  be  t    A.  Boys  of  the  age  from  12  to  15. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  committed  for  first  offences  who  were  comparatively 
dnnooent?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  sach  boys  as  these  are  put  vith  the  most  hardened  criminals,  don't  yoa 
think  that  their  inflaence  would  have  a  bad  effect  t     A.  T  have  always  tried  to  keep- 
those  boys  away  from  that  cla«8  of  people.     Take  a  hardened  criminal  and  a  habitual 
dmnkard,  the  dmnkard  is  the  better  man. 

Q.  Would  the  influence  of  a  man  committ«d  for  trial  for  a  serioas  offence,  who  had! 
perhaps  been  many  times  in  the  penitentiary,  be  bad  wpya.  a  man  committed  up  for  his  first 
offence  t     A.  The  other  one  might  be  just  as  bad.     I  have  not  had  many  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  a  young  girl  charged  with  some  petty  offenoe- 
to  place  her  with  a  prostitute  1  A.  A  very  bad  effect ;  but  wherever  it  is  possible  I  put- 
that  class  into  a  separate  ward.  I  should  just  like  to  say  about  boys  and  girls  of  ages 
from  5  up  to  10  or  12  years,  that  the  police  magistrate  will  send  them  up  likely  for  21  to 
30  days.  I  have  always  tried  to  have  him  send  them  up  for  four  or  five  days,  or  a 
week  at  the  moat.  When  they  come  into  gaol  tbey  come  in  crying,  and,  will  cry  for  a. 
a  considerable  time  and  appear  to  feel  their  position,  but  when  they  are  sent  up  for  21 
or  30  days  at  a  time,  after  their  time  has  expired  they  don't  caie  anything  for  the  gaol 
at  all. 

Q.  Havo  yon  noted  the  effect  of  Central  Prison  confinement  upon  prisoners  f 
A.  I  can  hardly  speak  upon  that.  We  don't  send  them  very  often  twice,  sometimes  we 
do,  but  the  prisoners  generally  when  they  go  to  the  Oeatral  Prison  have  committei^ 
crimes  of  larceny  and  would  rather  go  to  the  penitentiary.  Some  of  the  prisoners  get 
three  months  at  the  Central  Prison.  That  seems  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  them.. 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  classes  known  as  th& 
drunk  and  disorderly.  ^ 

Q.  Are  there  many  habitual  drunkards  1    A.  Tes,  i>  good  many. 

Q.  Does  gaol  custody  seem  to  do  them  any  good  1    A,  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  quite  a  number  of  drunk  and  disorderly  characters,  one  of 
whom  has  been  in  gaol  a  very  large  number  of  times ;  is  that  the  best  place  for  himt 
A.  That  man  would  be  better  in  some  home  all  his  life  time  where  he  could  do  work 
for  his  own  support.  He  is  a  strong  able  man,  makes  a  good  turnkey,  and  would  not- 
allow  anything  to  go  wrong  in  a  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  should  take  charge  of  the  common  gaols  in- 
the  Province  1  A.  Most  decidedly  I  do.  I  think  that  the  gaoler  ought  to  have  control 
of  the  gaol,  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  to  be  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  its  management.  I  am  not  finding  any  foult  with  the  sheriff;  I 
have  been  there  under  four  sheriffs,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  either.  If 
the  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the  Government  then  there  would  be  a  more 
uniform  system.  The  powers  of-  the  inspector  are  merely  recommendatory ;  he  can  only 
recommend  in  certain  cases  and  cannot  enforce  what  he  recommends  unless  by  manda- 
mus, and  he  does  not  often  proceed  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Ate  your  recommendations  after  being  approved  by  the  inspector  reasonably  well 
attended  to  ?  A.  There  is  always  delay.  We  are  just  now  getting  in  the  water  works- 
hat  we  have  been  agitating  for  about  12  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  Y  A.  I 
think  that  larcenies  and  thefts  are  bom  in  the  child  in  many  cases ;  they  are  not  in  alL 
I  think  trouble  with  whiskey  is  bom  in  the  child,  and  in  every  case  that  is  the  great 
cause  of  crime. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  a  child  bom  of  drunken  parents  is  apt  to  become  a  dunkard,  and 
perhaps  a  criminal  f  A.  Tes,  I  do,  and  a  great  many  who  have  been  brought  up  well^ 
and  well  cared  for.  too. 
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Q.  Assume  that  a  child  is  removed  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  from  bad  associations) 
and  put  into  a  good  home,  do  you  think  that  the  hereditary  taint  -nrould  follow  it  ?  A- 
I  think  so,  in  many  cases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdry. 

(4.  Have  you  b^sed  that  opinion  on  obserration  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  noticed  children  of  parents  bom  under  these  influences  turn  out  in  this 
way  t    A.  I  have  noticed  children  do  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  take  the  children  of  dissolute  and  criminal  parents  away 
and  place  thorn  in  good  environments  t  A.  I  cannot  get  so  far  as  that,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  these  parents  are  unfit  to  have  the  custody  of  the  child.  My 
father  was  a  drunken  man,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the  seed  of  whiskey  in  me  to-day> 
and  only  lor  my  self  respect  I  would  be  a  drunkard  ;  so  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
over  the  hereditary  taint.  I  drink  liquor,  but  from  self  respect  for  myself  and  family  1 
do  not  get  drunk ;  I  have  got  a  brother  a  drunkard  ;  it  is  the  seed  that  is  born  in  him. 


Jamks  Smart,  Sheriff  of  the  United  Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  sworn. 
The  Chairman, 

Q.  You  have  heard  what  the  g^ler  has  said  about  the  great  trouble  you  have  had 
about  the  improper  classification  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol ;  is  it  impossible,  as  he  says, 
with  the  number  of  prisoners,  to  make  a  perfect  classification  t    A.  We  cannot  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  spread  of  crime  in  the  Province  is  due  to  any  considerable 
extent  to  this  association  of  prisoners  in  the  common  gaol  1  A.  I  think  the  tendency  is 
in  that  direction  ;  I  think  evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners. 

Q.  As  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  proper  gaol  clarification,  under  present  circum- 
stances, would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  for  youths  1  A.  I 
would,  certainly. 

Q.  I  see  that  fourteen  youths  passed  through  your  gaol  last  year ;  do  you  believe  that 
in  addition  to  these  there  were  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  same  class  who  did  not 
come  within  the  grasp  of  the  lawl  A.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  ten  per  cent,  of 
those  who  have  been  in  reality  disobedient  and  beyond  parental  control. 

Q.  Isityour  belief  that  the  neglect  of  children  who  commence  with  being  unruly,  diso- 
bedient, and  beyond  parental  control,  and  go  from  that  to  petty  thefts,  and  from  petty  thefts 
to  robberies,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  spread  of  crime  t    A.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  no  poor-house,  I  believe,  in  your  county  1    A.  No  ;  ever  since  I  became 

sheriff  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  induce  the  grand  jurors  to  bring  in  a  presentment,  and 
to  ptess  this  matter  of  its  establishment  upon  the  county.  Old  worn  out  men — people 
who  have  got  no  means  of  subsistence,  whose  friends  have  forsaken  them,  are  invariably 
sent  to  the  gaol  as  vagrants ;  they  stay  in  the  gaol  for  a  term,  go  out  and  come  back 
again,  and  a  large  number  of  them  die  in  gaol. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  Are  they  residents  of  youi  county  1  A.  Yes ;  they  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  county. 

Q.  Are  they  committed  by  the  magistrate  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  warrant  of  commitment  renewed  from  time  to  time,  or  do  you  keep  these 
people  on  indefinitely  t  A.  We  have  to  discharge  them  as  soon  as  their  time  is  up,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  their  being  re-committed,  and  they  are  very  often.     Where  the 
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parties  would  not  be  able  to  manage  themselves  we  have  kept  them  on.  We  have  got  no 
other  place  for  them  ;  they  lie  there  and  die  ;  in  fact,  they  just  lie  right  in  the  day  room 
in  a  comer  of  the  room  with  the  other  prisoners  all  around  them. 

Q.  Does  this  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  1  A.  I  could  hardly  say  that ; 
there  are  always  some  sympathetic  prisoners  who  take  an  interest  in  these  old  men. 

Q.  Does  the  Central  Prison  perform  good  work  for  the  prisoners  who  are  sent  there  t 
A.  I  think  it  strikes  terror  to  the  prisoners  ;  we  had  a  prisoner,  and  the  judge  on  the 
point  of  sentencing  him  seemed  to  give  him  the  option  of  the  Central  Prison  or  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  he  spoke  right  out  and  asked  for  a  longer  sentence — asked  the  judge  to  give 
him  two  years  longer  in  the  penitentiary  rather  than  send  him  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  he 
had  served  a  term  in  the  Central  Prison  ;  he  stated  that  the  Central  Prison  was  a  hard 
place,  while  in  the  penitentiary  it  was  easier,  and  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  meet 
wiih  his  old  associates  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  prison  somewhat  of  the  same 
character  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province  ?  A.  I  do  ;  there  is  one  great  trouble 
about  the  Central  Prison  in  Toronto,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  getting  the  prisoners 
away  in  the  east ;  sometimes  we  are  two  or  three  weeks  before  we  can  get  them  away, 
even  though  sentenced  direct. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  most  of  those  who  were  sentenced  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct 
last  year  habitual  drunkards  1  A.  Oh,  there  are  spme  habitual  drunkards  ;  they  will  get 
drunk  and  get  into  gaol ;  and  then  they  will  s^  to  work  for  a  week  or  two,  get  some 
money,  and  go  on  another  drunk. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  third  commitment  of  these  prisoners  to  the  common 
gaol,  it  would  be  better  to  sentence  them  for  longer  periods  to  some  institution  where  they 
would  have  rigid  discipline  and  plenty  of  work  1  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best ; 
I  would  recommend  that. 

Q.  "What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Government  controlling  all  the  gaols?  A.  I 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  entirely  under  the  Government;  I  suppose  parties  are  actuated 
a  good  deal  on  this  score  by  the  treatment  that  they  receive  from  the  counties ;  so  far  as 
the  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville  are  concerned,  I  certainly  have  no  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  treatment  I  have  received  in  my  position.  Anything  I  require  I  get ;  they 
are  a  little  slow  of  course,  but  they  have  always  come  up  to  it  in  the  end.  No  later  than 
yesterday  we  got  the  water  into  the  gaol,  and  they  never  consulted  me  Ht  all  about  the 
way  that  they  were  to  put  the  water  in,  or  as  to  the  position  we  were  to  have  the  pipes 
in,  and  I  went  in  and  found  out  what  they  were  going  to  do  ;  they  had  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  baths  ;  I  pointed  this  omission  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
I  told  him  that  he  was  certain  to  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  putting  a  bath  in.  He 
asked  me  what  it  would  cost  to  have  this  done,  and  I  went  to  see  the  plumber,  who  gave 
me  an  estimate  of  the  cost ;  the  result  was  that  the  chairman  gave  instructions  upon  his 
own  responsibility  for  this  to  be  done.  This  shows  that  they  are  amenable  to  repres«nta- 
tions  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  ROSEBBDOH. 

Q.  On  general  principles  don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Government 
to  assume  control  of  the  gaols  1     A.  I  think  the  GU>vemment  might  assume  the  whole 
control  of  the  gaol. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drcry. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  sheriii^  that  criminals  begin  early  in  life  to  form  the  habits  which 
develop  afterwards  into  crime,  and  make  them  gaol  birds  and  penitentiary  birds  f   A.  I  do. 

Q.  Then  yon  will  ag^ee  that  money  spent  in  preventing  the  inception  of  crime 
would  be  a  judicious  expenditure  1  A.  I  believe  in  the  reformation  of  the  young ;  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  human  being  who  cannot  be  reformed. 
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Q.  Would  you  favor  a  law  by  which  a  person,  or  a  properly  constituted  authority, 
•might  interfere  with  children  growing  up  in  vicious  homes,  and  take  them  away  from 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  make  them  wards  of  the  State  ?  A.  I  think  there  might 
•be  some  difficulty  in  taking  children  from  the  parents,  but  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  children  and  a  blessing  to  the  whole  community.  I 
•dan't  care  how  vicious  the  parent  may  be,  there  is  something  about  taking  away  the  child, 
the  offspring  of  the  parent  which  has  harshness  about  it ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
'that  there  is  a  large  number  of  young  children  who  are  almost  in  starvation  and  rags  and 
misery,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  them,  and  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community  if 
■they  were  taken  off  the  streets  and  placed  where  they  could  be  cared  for  and  educated ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 


Donald  Macdonald,  Gaoler,  Cornwall,  for  the  United  Oounties  of  Stormont, 
Dundas  and  Glengarry,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  goalert     A.  I  was  appointed  in  June,  1872. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  about  the  Government  taking  the  control  of  the  gaols ) 
A.  We  get  all  that  is  asked  for  from  the  council. 

Q.  Is  your  gaol  in  a  good  state  of  repair  t  A.  Yes  ;  the  water  is  in  there,  the  gas 
is  in  there,  the  heating  is  done  by  hot  water,  although  it  was  formerly  done  by  a  stove. 
We  cannot  complain  ;  we  have  all  that  we  require  in  the  shape  of  prison  clothing.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  ask  the  sheriff  and  it  is  forthcoming.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  gaol  is  very  good  ;    we  have  no  sickness  there. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  ten  lunatics  at  the  gaol  during  the  year;  have  you 
always  a  great  number  1  A.  We  have  not  more  than  we  have  had  during  the  last  few 
years.     For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  averaged  about  sixteen  a  year.  - 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  lunacy  in  these  old  counties  ?  A.  I  cannot  say. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  always  did  think  and  know  myself  to  be  a  cause  of  lunacy, 
and  that  is  the  practise  of  self-abuse  with  a  great  many. 

Q.  Have  you  much  trouble  in  getting  lunatics  transferred  to  the  lunatic  asylum 
A.  I  have  sometimes.  Some  are  not  considered  proper  subjects;  the  information 
is  often  not  strong  enough  against  them.  They  seem  willing  to  send  them  to  gaol 
to  get  rid  of  them.  There  has  been  one  in  goal  lately,  and  the  papers  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  went  to  the  west.  It  turned  out  tJiat  they  were  not  strong 
-enough  to  warrant  an  asylum  receiving  him,  and  he  is  at  large  now.  When  he  was  in 
gaol  this  man  was  quiet  and  harmless,  but  his  brother  told  me  that  he  was  dangerous  at 
Jiome.     I  think  he  would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  poorhousa 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  tliis  community  1  A.  I  have 
■otteaa.  thought  that  when  parents  do  not  bring  up  a  child  honest  and  truthful,  letting  Mm 
-(ell  lies,  and  hear  bad  talk  in  the  house,  the  child  naturally  becomes  bad,  and  a  criminal 
before  he  is  many  years  old.  I  never  once  saw  the  child  of  good  parents  go  bad.  In 
toxication  and  then  idleness  has  something  to  do  with  crime ;  but  people  will  commit 
•crime  who  seem  to  have  no  cause  at  all.  Men  receiving  big  salaries  sometimes 
take  a  I<St  of  money  and  go  off,  rob  their  employer's  treasuries  or  the  public  of  sums  of 
410,000,  $15,000,  $20,000 ;  one  can  hardly  understand  the  motive  for  some  of  these 
crimes. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Have  many  men  passed  through  your  hands  to  the  penitentiary  1  A  A  good 
many.     I  think  I  only  know  of  one  who  came  back  to  live  here. 
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Q.  Did  be  follow  any  trade  that  he  learned  ,in  the  penitentiary  1  A.  Tea,  he  is  » 
stonecutter.     He  ia  a  good  man  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  honest  workman. 

Q.  What  crime  was  he  sent  down  for  t    A.  For  burglary jmd  theft. 

The  Chairmak. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  committal  to  gaol  has  a  good  effect  upon  drunkards  1  A, 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  They  come  up  again ;  sometimes  when  they  get  on  a  prolonge<^ 
spree  they  commit  some  petty  crime  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  gaol. 

Q.  What  kind  of  treatment  wonld  yon  recommend  for  them  1  A.  Well,  I  would 
recommend  that  they  be  sent  to  some  place  where  they  would  get  more  to  do  than  they 
would  under  gaol  treatment  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  in  the  gaols ;  they  are 
kept  warm  and  clean,  better  than  moat  of  them  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  particularly 
in  December  and  the  other  winter  months.  I  think  that  after  a  third  conviction  theae- 
men  should  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  and  made  to  work  hard. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  such  treatment  would  lessen  the  numbers  1  A.  I  believe  it  would 
lessen  their  numbers  and  stop  their  course.  I  would  recommend  that  treatment  tor 
drunk  and  disorderly  characters. 


Bev.  James  John  Bogart,  St.  Alban's  Church,  Ottawa,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Ohairhan, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Ottawa  Y    A.  Nine  yean. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  that  t    A.  At  Napanee  for  nineteen  years. 

Q.  During  your  charge  of  these  churches,  have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  the  ways 
of  criminalB  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  t  A.  I  have  been  a  sort  of  voluntary  chaplain, 
both  at  Napanee  and  here.  When  I  first  went  to  Napanee,  I  was  connected  with  Kings- 
ton, and  went  there  to  visit  the  gaol,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  I  visited  Ui» 
gaol  in  my  own  parish,  both  there  and  in  Ottawa— every  Sunday  I  could  get  there  ;  at 
first  voluntarily,  and  latterly  at  the  request  of  my  brother  clergy. 

Q.  In  your  visits  to  the  gaol,  have  you  had  occasion  to  see  whether  there  has  been, 
a  proper  classification  of  the  prisoners  t     A.  Oh,  certainly  there  has  not  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  imperfect  classification  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  spread 
of  crime  t  A.  I  think  it  would  be,  but  many  of  the  juveniles  that  I  have  met  have  been 
a  pretty  bad  lot  themselves. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  perfect  classification  in  the  common  gaols  thai 
you  visit  1  A.  There  are  a.good  number  of  wards  in  the  gaol  here,  and  after  the  altera- 
tions are  carried  out  it  would  give  them  a  better  opportunity.. 

Q.  To  carry  this  a  little  further,  do  you  think  that  if  you  could  separate  aentenoed 
prisoners  from  those  waiting  trial ;  boys  from  adults,  first  offenders  from  the  more  hardened 
that  even  then  the  classification  would  be  exceedingly  imperfect  1  A.  Certainly.  It- 
must  neceaaarily  be  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  cellular  or  separate  confinement  for  prisoners  t  A.  I 
really  do  not  know  ;  I  have  been  listening  to  the  evidence  to-day,  I  think  certainly  that 
for  some  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan.  Of  course  there  is  the  question  of  the  light  in 
which  the  different  prisoners  would  regard  it  It  would  be  received  differently  by  meik 
differently  constituted,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  a  man  gets  into  gaol  he  has  not  madk 
right  to  complain. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  as  regards  men  waiting  trial,  who  might  not  be  guilty  of  the  ofiences 
'^th  which  tiiey  were  charged,  that  it  would  be  a  punishment  to  them  to  entirely  separate 
ihem  from  their  fellows  ?  A.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  punishment  to  put  them  in  gaol  at  all, 
l>at  whether  separate  confinement  of  this  class  in  a  gaol_  would  be  more  a  punish  ment 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  person  concerned.  The  question  whether  to  separate  a 
man  from  his  fellow  prisoners  is  any  better  than  to  put  him  in  with  hardened  criminals 
whom  he  would  come  in  contact  with  can  admit,  however,  of  but  one  answer.  I  should 
^ink  it  would  be  better  for  the  man  himself  to  be  kept  apart  although  it  might  have 
«ome  bad  effect.     My  opimion,  however,  upon  this  subject  is  worthlesa 

3>r.    BOSBBBUGH. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  you  were  a  criminal  you  would  not  object  to  be  locked  up  by  your- 
self t    A.  Well  I  don't  know,  I  would  raUier  stay  outside. 

The  OHAIBMAiT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Penetanguishene  Beformatory  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  cases 
-of  all  the  young  lads  who  have  gone  astray,  or  do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
■another  kind  of  institution  established  for  those  who  are  drifting  into  criminal  courses  t 
A.  I  certainly  think  that  an  industiial  school  would  be  an  excellent  place  for 
-them.  If  I  had  my  way  I  do  not  think  that  I  .would  let  a  boy  under  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  inside  of  a  gaol  at  all.  I  would  punish  him,  but  I  would  make  the  punish- 
ment short  and  sharp.  I  believe  that  we  should  look  upon  gaols  as  a  preventive  of  crime, 
^and  as  being  established  for  the  protection  of  society.  £  feel  that  in  most  cases  a  boy  is 
■made  worse  by  going  to  gaol ;  it  brings  him  into  contact  with  criminals  and  it  is  not 
■often  that  at  the  moment  you  put  him  there  he  has  lost  his  self-respect ;  but  once  he  has 
been  in  gaol  he  becomes  amongst  his  associates  a  hero.  I  think  some  sharp  punishment, 
f>erhap8  solitary  confinement  and  bread  and  water  ;  and  if  the  boy  got  a  touch  of  the  cane 
when  he  is  sent  out  it  would  be  far  better  than  keeping  him  in  gaoL 

Q.  Has  the  arraingment  of  children  in  the  police  court  had  a  bad  effect  t  A.  Yei. 
I  think  that  if  a  law  were  passed  providing  that  there  should  be  a  commissioner  to  try 
juvenile  offenders,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

Q.  Would  these  industrial  schools  be  better  under  municipal  or  Government 
'Oontroll  A.  Well,  I  should  think  that  all  these  institutions  ought  to  be  under 
'Government  control,  for  this  reason.  I  have  not  heard  any  of  the  other  witnesses 
mention  it  yet.  I  have  thought  that  the  officials  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
electors.  You  can  easily  see  if  the  gaolers  are  under  the  control  of  the  county  councils, 
-there  are  persons  who  will  bring  or  who  will  try  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
-officials,  to  receive  favors ;  or  if  a  friend  is  not  treated  properly,  to  bring  some  accusation 
■against  the  official. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  for  groups  of 
•«onnties  so  as  to  provide  for  a  considerable  number  of  those  lads  who  cannot  be 
•controlled  by  their  parental  A.  I  would.  I  might  draw  your  attention  to  a  case 
bearing  directly  upon  this  matter.  I  ksow  the  mother  of  a  boy,  and  she  wanted 
her  son  to  get  a  certain  situation  which  I  could  not  recommend  him  for.  The  husband 
ihas  lately  gone  to  the  penitentiary,  and  she  said,  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  boys." 
■One  of  the  boys  had  been  accused — I  am  not  sure  whether  he  had  been  found  guilty  or 
jiot— of  an  offence,  and  she  cried  again,  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  two  boys."  !Now, 
■these  boys  should  be  sent  somewhere.  Then  I  know,  another  case  where  the  mother  died 
and  the  children  were  left  entirely  without  parental  control  The  person  in  whose  charge 
■they  were  put  has  no  control  over  them,  and  there  is  no  place  to  put  them  in. 

Q.  In  the  cases  of  dissolute  parents  neglecting  or  corrupting  their  children  would  you 
^  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  State  should  take  the  control  of  such  children  f  A.  Most 
icertainly.  The  parent  has  not  only  forfeited  all  right  to  the  child,  but  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  the  child  to  leave  him  there  in  an  atmosphere  of  nothing  but  guilt. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  houses  of  refuge  here  1     A.  There  is  a  home  for  friendless  women — 
some  Roman  Catholic  institution — they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  i{ood, 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  youryisitations  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  sent  to  the  common 
gaols  who  are  proper  subjects  lor  a  poorhouse  ?    A.  Yes.    Perhaps  not  so  many  here  as  at 
Napanee.     I  think  it  was  a  scandal  to  see  them  there.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  gaols  are 
intended  for  the  criminal,  or  the  person  who  is  accused  of  being  a  criminal  and  there  are 
several  classes  sent  there  which  certainly  should  not  be  sent  there.    Lunatics  and  infirm  pau- 
pers are  not  criminals,  and  I  do  not  see  what  right  they  have  to  send  them  to  gaol.    I  would 
suggest — it  is  a  wild  scheme  probably,  but  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.     If  a  poor- 
house  were  organized  I  would  have  it  not  only  a  poorhouse,  but  a  place  to  which  lunatics- 
and  those  unable  to  support  themselves  could  be  sent,  and  I  'would  also  have  a  sort  of 
inebriate  asylum  connected  with  it.     A  poor  mother  speaking  to  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  said,  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  my  son  to  keep  him  away  from  his  companions."     We 
ought  to  have  some  place  where  we  could  send  men  of  that  kind  for  a  time ;  where  they 
would  be  kept  under  ^some  control.     I  think  such  a  poor  fellow  is  to  be  pitied,  and  if  it 
is  possible  we  ought  to  provide  a  place  to  which  we  could  send  such  as  he.     I  think  if  we 
had  in  connection  with  a  poorhouse  a  ward  for  mild  lunatics,  a  place  where  you  could  keep- 
a  certain  number  of  inebriates  under  restraint,  we  would  be  able  to  accomplish  a  good 
deal  that  is  impossible  at  present. 

Q.  What  religious  instruction  is  given  by  you  and  the  other  clergymen  who  under- 
take duties  at  the  gaol  t  .A.  I  go  and  the  Roman  Oatholic  clergy  go,  and  I  understand 
that  some  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  .Association  go  toa  I  would  say  a  word 
or  two  in  connection  with  what  you  have  asked  several  witnesses  to  day  about  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  gaols.  The  answers  have  been  in  the  negative.  It  does  seem  to  me- 
that  if  gaols  are  in  any  sense  to  be  reformatory  there  should  be  some  religious  instruction 
— some  efiort  should  be  made  to  reach  those  poor  creatures  who  have  got  there.  I  have 
been  doing  this  voluntarily,  but  I  have  felt  that  my  hands,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  tied. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  any  rate  in  the  cities  and  in  towns  there  should  be  a  chaplain 
appointed  who  could  go  to  the  gaols  not  only  with  some  authority,  but  also  with  responsi- 
bility, and  not  let  it  be  in  a  "  happy-go-lucky  "  way.  At  the  present  time  my  hands  are- 
tied.  I  can  only  reach  those  who  choose  to  listen  to  me  or  take  part  in  the  service.  The 
men  that  one  ought  to  reach  are  perhaps  the  very  ones  who  are  not  reached,  and  I  am  not 
allowed  to  visit  or  speak  to  these  unless  they  choose  to  come  to  me.  Now,  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  a  chaplain  should  be  appointed  and  given  some  authority  and  res- 
ponsibility, and  that  he  should  have  the  entree  of  the  gaol  and  be  able  to  see  the  prison- 
ers. The  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  come  to  me  and  expressed  the  same  fueling.  It 
is  not  a  case  where  you  are  going  to  proselytise,  but  where  you  are  trying  to  do  these- 
poor  people  some  good ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  duty  of  the  stato  as  regards  these  people  is- 
sufficiently  realized. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime,  A.  There  are  immediate- 
causes  and  remote  causes.  I  attribute  crime  a  great  deal  to  a  thing  that  our  people  ar& 
inclined  to  boast  of  very  much  and  that  is  our  system  of  education.  The  instruction 
which  the  children  receive  in  the  common  schools  ought  to  be  such  as  would  deter  them- 
from  crime.  I  have  gone  into  the  schools  in  Ottawa — I  took  the  trouble  to  go  a  few 
years  ago  round  as  many  as  I  could  to  find  out  how  many  knew  the  Lord's  Prayer  and- 
the  Ten  Commandments.  I  made  out  a  little  schedule  of  the  result  of  my  enquiry  and 
the  result  in  these  schools  was  sioiply  appalling.  I  don't  believe  that  25  per  cent,  of  our 
children  of  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  know  these.  They  have  an  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  they  meet  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  ihmt. 
they  do  not  know  to  be  wrong.  I  do  not  see  what  you  can  expect  from  the  Sunday  school 
system  alone  when  the  teaching  of  Christian  morality  and  doctrine  are  entirely  neglected 
in  our  day  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  What  percentage  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Fi-ayerand  the  Ten  Commandments  t 
A.  About  20  per  cent. 
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Mr.  JoRY. 

Q.  Conld  all  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  A.  No,  a  certain  number  could.  We 
were  invited  by  the  clergyman  to  make  some  test  in  a  country  parish  and  I  tried  the 
experiment.  Tliere  I  think  26  in  one  room  were  examined  and  only  three  knew  the 
commandments.  1  think  it  is  deplorable  that  Christian  doctrines  and  morals  should  not 
be  taught  in  our  day  schools. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  text-books  of  the  public  schools  t    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  advise  you  before  you  volunteer  that  information  again  to  make 
yonrself  familiar  with  them.  I  am  not  one  that  is  very  particular  about  matters  of  this 
kind  myself,  but  if  yon  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  text-books  you  will  find 
that  every  one  of  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  Christian  morality.  Do  you  not  know  that  these  books  contain  an 
epitome  of  scriptural  truths — the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity. 
The  Chaibuan. 

Q.  You  consider  then  that  the  absence  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  crime )     A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  remedy  for  that  1  A.  I  would  like  to  have  separate 
schools.     I  am  in  favor  of  separate  schools  where  you  could  have  that  kind  of  teaching. 

Mr.  JuKT. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  the  tendency  is  towards  secular  education  1  A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  know  that  there  is  a  struggle  at  the  present  time  between 
Christianity  and  unbelief,  but  I  have  not  seen  that  the  church  has  sufiered  through  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  for  twenty-five  years  the  only  schools  for  the  people 
are  what  are  called  the  National  schools,  and  that  England  is  dotted  over  with  National 
schools.  And  if  you  study  English  criminal  statistics  you  will  find  that  crime  has  largely 
decreased  in  Qreat  Britain  during  those  years.  Have  you  studied  those  statistics) 
A.  No. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  asked  you,  Mr.  Bogart,  what  the  chief  causes  of  crime  are,  and  you 
told  us  what  you  regard  as  one  cause — what  do  you  think  are  the  other  causes  7  A. 
Defective  home  training ;  in  fact,  I  think  defective  home  training  is  not  strong  enough, 
it  ia  the  utter  absence  of  it. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  there  are  many  parents  who  give  their  children  bad 
truning.  A.  Well,  a  bad  example  is  certainly  about  the  worst  training  you  could  give 
them.  I  wonder  at  parents  pretending  to  be  respectable  allowing  the  things  to  pass 
beiore  their  children  that  they  do.  What  they  see  in  those  tender  years  forms  their  char- 
acter for  life,  and  then  how  many  times  do  you  find  children  witnessing  things  that  are 
improper ;  children  are  very  observant  and  they  cannot  help  imbibing  pernicious  effects 
from  those  evils  when  they  see  thein. 

Hon.  Mr,  Drurt. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  general  idea  would  be  this,  that  children  brought  up  in  homes 
wbet«  immorality  prevails  and  where  there  is  no  religious  teaching  will  be  contaminated 
by  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them  at  a  very  early  age  1    A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  determine  whether  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  parent  is 
inherited  by  the  child  or  not  1  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  I  think 
that  inference  would  be  unwarranted  unless  there  were  very  strong  evidence  of  it,  to  say 
the  least.     1  certainly  think  it  should  not  be  assumed  unless  there  were  proof. 
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Ottawa,  July  19th,  1890." 
Sheriff  Smabt,  recalled. 

The  Ghaibxak. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  very  denrable  that  the  officials  of  the  gaol  should  exertiae  good 
influence  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  gbol  1  A.  Tea,  as  far  as  religious  instroctioii 
and  services  go  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  right  kind  of  service  being  performed  in 
the  gaols.  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  it  in  Brockville.  Of  course  we  have  got  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  have  made  it  a  point  always  to  notify  the  priest  when  there 
were  any  of  his  flock  there.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  exercise  any  influence  over 
persons  bf  a  different  persuasion  to  ourselves.  I  went  last  fall  to  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Brockville  and  requested  them  to  come  on  the  Sunday  afternoons 
and  hold  services  and  they  did  so,  and  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to  the  good  effect  it  had 
upon  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners.  Of  course  prisoners  do  not  want  sermonizing,  but 
they  want  parties  who  will  be  gentle  with  them  and  sit  down  and  converse  with  them.  I 
thmk  this  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  get  those  prisoners  to  realize  their  condition. 

Q.  Well,  you  find  your  officials  doing  all  in  their  power  to  exercise  good  influence  f 
A.  No ;  I  cannot  say  I  do. 

Q.  Does  your  gaoler  ?  A.  No ;  He  does  not  exercise  any  influence  in  that  direction ; 
he  was  opposed  to  my  suggestion  that  there  should  be  services  held,  and  he  never  attends 
the  service. 

Q.  Does  he  attend  r^ularly  to  his  duties  under  the  r^ulationa  of  the  gaol  f 
(A  pause)  Does  he  always  do  his  duty  ?  A.  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  obliged  to 
make  this  statement ;  of  course  it  will  go  to  the  world. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you,  sir,  whether  he  attends  to  his  duties  under  the  regulations  t 
Al.  I  do  not  think  that  he  does. 

Q.  Is  he  frequently  absent !     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  days  when  he  never  comes  into  the  gaol  at  all  t     A.  There  are. 

Q.  Does  he  g^  your  leave  to  remain  away  1  A.  No,  sir.  I  have  drawn  his  attention 
to  the  fact  and  shown  him  the  gaol  regulations  ;  I  have  required  his  presence  at  certain 
times  at  the  gaoL  Ue  should  be  there  at  meal  times  to  see  that  the  food  is  properly 
served  and  properly  cooked. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  any  objection  to  stone  being  broken  in  the  yard  t 
A.  The  objection  that  he  made  was  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  some  parties  to  take  charge  of  the  men  under  the  instructions  of  the 
turnkey. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it  if  he  looked  after  all  his  duties  \ 
A.  I  do  not  see  but  what  he  could  attend  to  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  of  course  there  might 
be  times  when  he  could  not,  but  as  a  general  thing  he  could  attend  to  that  branch  of  the 
work.  He  did  not  think  it  was  part  of  his  duty  at  all  to  look  after  the  prisoners  breaking 
ston& 

'  Q.  But  if  he  took  charge  of  the  gaol  in  the  absence  of  the  turnkey,  and  the  turnkey 
looked  after  the  men  breaking  stone,  would  not  that  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  extra 
man  f    A.  Well,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that  direction  too. 

Q.  Anything  else  that  you  want  to  tell  the  oommission,  Mr.  Smart !  A.  There  is 
one  point.  Some  witnesses  gave  opinions  with  reference  to  young  criminals.  Their 
statements  were  to  the  effect  that  these  criminals  were  mostly  from  England.  Now, 
whether  that  meant  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  combined  I  do  not  know;  and 
whether  they  intended  that  it  was  these  orphans  that  were  brought  into  this  country  ia 
large  numbers  I  do  not  know.     There  have  been  occasionally  since  I  have  been  connected 
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with  the  /?aol,  one  or  two  objectionable  people ;  but  those  who  come  from  the  Old  Country 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  native-born  young  people  of  this  country.  That  is  my 
«zperienca  There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to,  and  that  is,  that 
we  have  got  an  idiot  confined  in  our  gaol  who  has  been  there  fifteen  months  or  over. 
He  has  been  certified  by  the  physician  to  be  an  idiot,  but  he  remains  there. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  common  gaols  in  the  Provinces  were  under 
the  control  of  the  (Government?  A.  I  had  some  hesitation  last  night  in  giving  my 
opinion  on  that  question,  but  thinking  over  the  whole  thing  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
iihat  it  would  be  better.  There  is  a  want  of  organization  as  it  were  under  the  Govern- 
ment  and  county  councils  combined. 


Sheriff  James  Tbohpson,  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  you  hold)     A.  In  May,  1852. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  that  the  indiscriminate  association  of 
iprisoners  in  the  common  gaols  has  a  corrupting  influence  1  A.  It  cannot  have  a  good 
influence.     I  cannot  give  any  specific  facts. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Lanark  1     A.  32,000  or  33,000. 

Q.  And  you  had  only  26  indictable  offences  during  the  year  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  weak  minded  woman  who  is  in  and  out  of  gaol  and  who  is  the  mother 
-«f  many  illegitimate  children ;  a  progeny  of  paupers  and  criminals,  is  gaol  the  place 
for  that  woman  1  A.  She  should  be  put  in  a  place  where  she  and  her  children  would 
be  looked  after  ;  where  she  would  be  prevented  from  continuing  this  mode  of  life. 

Q.  You  had  ten  lunatics  last  year,  and  you  have  three  now.  How  many  were  of  a 
mild  class  and  not  dangerous  to  be  at  large?  A.  Well,  there  Is  this  old  man  we  have 
in  now,  he  is  of  that  class.  I  think  the  only  reason  why  we  have  got  him  in  is  that  he 
cannot  be  kept  at  home.  I  think  there  is  another  of  the  same  character  in  there,  a  man 
named  Mitchell  who  at  one  time  killed  a  man.  He  is  bajk  on  our  hands  after  having 
served  his  time  in  the  penitentiary.  He  is  not  absolutely  a  lunatic  ;  you  would  hardly 
'think  that  he  is  insane  ;  he  walks  round  the  gaol  now  and  seems  strange  at  times. 

Q.  You  have  had  only  two  persons  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly  during  the  year  1 
A.  They  are  only  committed  when  they  are  disorderly  ;  they  are  not  committed  for  simple 
-drunkenness.  I  think  we  have  had  a  better  year  than  usual.  I  cannot  recall  the  time 
accurately,  but  I  think  we  had  fewer  during  the  Scott  Act.  I  think  that  if  our  drinking 
•customs  were  done  away  with  there  would  not  be  much  need  for  gaols  at  all  or  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  of  the  treatment  in  the  Central  Prison  has  been 
upon  the  prisoners  sent  from  your  gaol  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  como  back. 
We  would  like  to  have  another  Central  Prison  in  the  east,  nearer  this  end  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  Drunkenness,  I  think. 
Of  course  there  are  some  notorious  criminals  who  are  not  intemperate^ 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  to  the  Government  taking  entire  control  of  the 
•county  gaols  1  A.  I  think  if  the  Grovernment  did  that,  we  would  have  more  liberty  to  have 
-certain  improvements  effected  which  are  desirable  and  which  are  often  obstructed  by  the 
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council,  on  account  of  their  being  the  parties  who  have  to  bear  the  expense.  I  cannot 
speak  disparagingly  of  our  county  coancil  at  all ;  ire  are  friendly  to  them  and  they  are 
friendly  to  us.     A  spirit  of  mutual  amicableness  prevails. 

Dr.  BoSKBBUGH. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  that  you  should  use  your  influence  with  the  county  coancil  for 
the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  ?  A.  I  would  be  glad  to  use  any  influence  I  oould  exert 
in  that  way.  The  position  they  would  take,  however,  would  be  this  :  that  here  we  have 
.  a  gaol  with  very  few  criminals  committed  for  offences  in  it,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable 
for  us  to  go  to  great  expense  in  putting  a  poorhouse  up  when  we  have  the  gaol  which, 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  of  course. 


W.  H.  Grant,  Gaoler,  Perth,  sworn  : — 

The  Ghaibuan. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  gaoler  at  Perth  1    A.  Ten  years, 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  prior  to  your  appointment  as  gaoler)  A.  I  waR 
bailiff  in  the  sheriff's  o£Sce. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  the  cellular  system'  in  your  gaoH  A.  Not  aa  at  present,, 
but  if  we  had  all  the  old  vagrants  and  civil  prisoners  removed  we  would  have  a  bettor 
chance  of  carrying  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  so  to  confine  a  man  who  has  neither  been 
sentenced  or  tried  1  A,  1  think  it  would  be  bettor  for  them  in  any  case  to  be  by 
themselves. 

Q.  What  effect  has  gaol  custody  upon  boys  t    A.  I  have  not  noticed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  prisoners  look  upon  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  They  dread  th^- 
Central  Prison  very  much.  I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Prison  in . 
the  east 

Q.  What  are  your  views  respecting  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols  t  A.  I. 
do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  it  if  we  had  proper  classification  and 
proper  room.  I  have  not  any  trouble  in  getting  what  I  want  in  the  way  of  repairs.  Our 
coancil  has  been  very  fair  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  ooxinty  1     A  Laziness 
and  drunkenness.     I  think  where  drunkards  are  repeatedly  committed  they  ought  to  be- 
put  some  place  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  work  until  they  show  signs  of  changa 
I  believe  that  for  men  who  are  committed  three  times  and  of  toner.  Central  Prison  treat- 
ment would  be  good.     Rigid  discipline  would  have  a  detorrent  effect 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  could  be  reached  by  the  mild  treatment  of  an  in- 
ebriate asylum  1     A.  I  think  not 


W.  McViTTY,  Chief  Constoble  of  Ottawa,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  chief  constable  f     A  Five  years.     I 
have  been  in  the  police  force  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  How  many  divisions  have  you  in  your  lock-up  t    A.  Two,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females. 
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Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  1     A.  Sixteen  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  neceaaary  under  your  present  arrangement  to  associate  the  various 
prisoners  together  :  Take  the  males  now — the  boys,  are  they  in  the  same  ward  with  the 
men  t  A.  They  are  in  the  ward,  but  in  different  cells.  We  keep  them  as  far  away  aa 
we  can.  And  the  women  young  and  old  are  in  the  same  ward ,  but  as  far  apart  as 
possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  prostitute  in  the  cell  in  one  end  of  the  corridor,  and  a  person  not  a 
prostitute  were  brought  in,  would  it  be  your  practise  to  put  her  as  far  as  possible  away  t 
A.  Yes,  I  would  keep  her  as  far  separate  as  we  could  from  the  other,  because  being  with 
a  prostitute  is  generally  very  bad.  Drunk  or  sober,  prostitutes  are  not  desirable  company. 

The  Obaibhan. 

Q.  If  prisoners  are  remanded  for  sentence,  are  they  taken  back  to  the  cells  or  con- 
veyed to  the  gaol  t     A.  They  are  walked  to  the  gaol. 

Q.  What  effect  has  arraignment  before  the  police  court  upon  young  lads  brought  up 
for  the  first  time  1  A.  Most  of  them  seem  to  feel  their  position  keenly  for  the  first  time 
and  when  they  are  locked  up  in  the  corridors,  they  are  nearly  all  crying.  You  can  nearly 
always  tell  a  first  offender  in  that  way,  because  he  will  relate  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  case,  and  ask  for  mercy. 

Q.  What  are  your  rules  as  to  the  apprehension  of  little  boys  ?  A.  If  a  police- 
man found  a  boy  walking  round  at  night,  apparently  without  intending  to  go 
home  he  would  caution  him.  We  don't  lock  up  boys  on  suspicion ;  very  likely  we 
would  if  a  crime  were  reported  and  we  suspected  them,  but  if  there  is  a  boy  Uiat  we  sus- 
pect as  not  very  good,  a  policeman  would  give  him  a  warning  to  get  off  the  street.      • 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  first  commitment  of  a  young  lad  of  from  eight  to  twelve, 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  has  a  deterrent  effect  ?  A.  I  think  the  lighter  the  punishment 
for  the  first  offence  the  better.  If  there  were  any  other  way  of  doing  it,  I  would  not 
bring  him  into  the  cells  at  all.  I  was  a  detective  for  twelve  years  and  in  that  capacity 
I  bad  power  to  talk  to  the  boys  outside  before  they  got  into  the  cells  and  to  show  them 
how  near  they  were  getting  into  serious  .trouble.  Often  I  have  known  an  employer 
hold  on  to  a  boy  and  give  him  another  chance,  and  it  seldom  happened  that  that  boy 
went  wrong  after. 

Q.  Uad  \you  a  right  to  do  that  where  a  boy  was  charged  with  petty  larceny  !  A. 
Where  the  boy  is  charged  with  larceny  of  a  serious  character  there  is  no  recourse  but  to 
bring  him  to  the  station. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  some  other  plan  might  be  devised  in  order  to  obviate  bringing 
a  youth  to  the  cells.  Gould  he  be  placed  in  custody  in  some  house  away  from  the  cells,  per- 
haps where  a  policeman  was  living,  and  where  the  officer  would  look  after  him  and  receive 
some  extra  allowance  for  doing  so.  Is  arraignment  in  the  open  court  as  bad  as  the  police 
cell  association  t  A.  I  think  that  no  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  brought 
before  the  police  court  for  a  first  offence  ;  I  think  if  there  were  some  way  of  disposing  of 
him  without  his  being  degraded  in  a  public  court,  or  corrupted  by  evil  associations 
in  the  cell,  it  should  be  adopted.  I  think  gentle  treatment  would  have  a  better  effect- 
than  the  frightening  business.  I  think  that  speaking  kindly  and  showing  a  boy  the 
narrow  escape  he  has  had  of  serious  consequences,  would  have  a  better  effect  upon  first 
offenders  Uian  punishment. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  committed  some  petty  larceny  and  has  been 
apprehended,  it  being  as  far  as  is  known  his  first  offence  ;  could  that  boy  be  taken 
to  the  house  of  a  policeman,  and  could  the  police  magistrate  visit  that  house  at  a 
convenient  time,  take  evidence  in  private  and  dispose  of  the  case  then  and  there  1  A.  I 
think  it  could  be  done,  and  it  would  avoid  degrading  the  boy. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  in  many  cases,  instead  of  the  policeman's  taking  tbe  boy 
to  his  own  home,  to  leave  him  with  his  parents  f  A.  In  most  cases  boys  who  are  brought 
up  at  the  police  court  are  the  children  of  drunken  parents,  or  widowed  mothers  who  have 
little  influence  or  control  over  them.  It  is  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  leads 
to  the  trouble,  and  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  leave  the  boy  longer  with  them. 

Q.  A  widowed  mother  would  be  as  anxious  to  save  her  child  from  the  disgrace  of 
^he  police  court  as  anybody  else,  and  would  it  not  be  possible  to  save  her  also  from  dis- 
..grace  1  A.  These  mothers  in  most  cases  have  lost  control  of  the  child.  They  may  be 
well  inclined,  but  their  control  is  gone.  A  boy  of  twelve  years  old  who  gets  into  trouble 
jnay  be  a  very  smart  boy,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint  at  onoe. 

Q.  The  great  object  is  to  save  the  boy  the  disgrace  of  being  in  the  cells.  If  the 
-surroundings  are  of  tiie  character  you  have  described,  no  good  would  be  aooomplished  by 
sending  him  home  again,  but  to  send  him  to  an  industrial  school  would  be  a  good  thing 
woula  it  not  1     A.  It  would  indeed. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  how  many  boys  pass  through  your  hands  in  the  police  court 
in  the  course  of  a  year  i     A.  Seventy-five  perhaps. 

.  Q.  And  of  this  number,  is  there  a  fair  proportion  who  are  amenable  to  being  reclaimed 
from  bad  ways ;  that  is,  if  they  are  taken  in  time  f     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  for  Ottawa 
and  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  this  class  of  boys  were  sent  to  places  where  they  could  be  trained  and 
educated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  unruly  boys  who  have  got  be- 
yond ^ntrol,  and  who  are  tasi  drifting  into  vice  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  f  A.  I  think  thero  is,  and  I  think  it  should  be  established  in  sndi 
a  way  that  where  the  parents  cannot  control  their  children,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  them  sent  into  prison  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  industrial  school 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Where  it  is  found  that  the  parent  has  lost  control,  or  is  unfit  to  have  control  of 
the  child,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  some  enquiry  being  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  child  should  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the  parent  and  placed  in  some  pttl> 
lie  institution  to  be  trained  and  cared  for  1  Jc  I  think  that  would  be  advisable.  I  con- 
sider that  a  family  of  this  kind  is  dangerous  in  a  locality,  where  they  get  regularly  about. 
They  are  in  my  opinion  as  bad  as  smallpox  would  be ;  where  the  parents  are  drunken  and 
neglect  their  children,  and  where  the  cluldren  are  not  looked  after,  they  are  an  iigury  to 
the  .city  at  large. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  sentence  boys  for  first  offences  to  a  long  term  or  a  short  term, 
having  regard  to  reformation!  A.  I  think  a  short  term  is  the  best  :  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  long  sentences.  A  boy  has  a  dread  of  the  gaol  for  the  first  week,  but  he  after- 
wards becomes  satisfied  with  his  position  and  in  the  third  week  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  gaol  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  silL 

Q.  Do  a  larger  number  of  newsboys  get  into  trouble  than  of  other  boyst  A.  We 
have  178  newsboys  who  are  licensed.  Out  of  that  crowd  you  naturally  would  get  a 
considerable  number  of  bad  ones.     We  do  get  a  good  many  who  are  very  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  any  girls  selling  papers  1    A.  Not  many,  only  about  four  or  five. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  effect  of  bad  boys  mixing  with  good  boys.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  the  effect  of  crowding  families  into  alleys,  such  as  a  great  many  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  compelled  to  live  in.     Do  you  think  that  this  defective  accommodation 
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tends  to  generate  crime  1  A.  I  think  it  does.  I  think  a  good  boy  soon  becomes  as  one 
of  the  otberB,  because  bad  boys  have  more  change — more  money — they  are  tricky  and 
steal,  and  they  have  everything  they  want,  consequently  they  become  popular  and 
good  boys  don't  get  those  things  when  they  belong  to  poor  parents. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  relieve  the  poor  from  herding 
together  in  this  way?  A.  No^  I  have  not.  It  would  be  hard  to  do  so;  you  see  they  get 
these  places  cheapi 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  criminal,  a  career  of  crime  is  begun 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  a  young  man  grows  up  ~  in  the  ordinary  rank  of  life  in  this  town  without 
reproach  and  passes  the  age  of  from  18  to  23,  do  you  think  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
will  be  a  good  and  useful  citizen?  A.  I  think  so.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  become 
bad  men  if  they  do  not  show  signs  of  it  before  they  reach  that  age. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  state  should  pay  special  attention  to  keeping  the  young  from 
falling  into  evil  courses  1  A.  I  do.  I  think  that  to  pick  up  young  children  who  are 
likely  to  fall  into  crime,  and  train  them  properly,  would  be  wise. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  lay  down  this  maxim,  "  Take  care  of  th& 
boys  and  the  men  will  take  care  of  themselves  "7     A.  I  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Will  not  boys  taken  to  an  institution  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  associ- 
ation with  bad  boys  ?     A.   Yes,  some  of  the  boys  would  be  bad,  but  some  are  not  very  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  getting  these  boys  into  Industrial  schools  for  a 
limited  time,  and  finding  places  for  them  in  the  community  as  soon  as  possible  ?  A.  I 
think  a  boy  should  not  go  out  of  an  institution  of  any  kind  before  he  is  18  if  the  treat- 
ment is  to  be  of  any  good  to  him.  They  ought  to  keep  him  there  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  to  reform  his  character.  One  of  the  mistakes  they  make  in  England  is  sending  the 
boys  out  when  they  are  too  young. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  while  in  these  institutions  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  association  with  bad  boys  ?  A.  I  think  the  bad  bojrs  would  be  improved  out  of 
their  evil  ways.  They  would  be  educated  there  and  shown  what  they  could  do  when 
they  came  out. 

Q.  You  spoke  as  if  a  number  of  the  children  who  are  imported  fail  into  bad  ways, 
is  that  your  experience  ?  A.  I  think  so  ;  quite  a  number  of  tiiem  as  soon  as  they  get 
out  of  employment  fall  into  the  old  habits  that  they  had  been  picked  up  for  in  England. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  I  saw  in  the  court  house  this  morning  four  little  boys  in  the  prisoner's  box,  we 
saw  them  yesterday  in  the  gaol.  How  long  had  they  been  in  the  gaol ''  A.  About  a 
week. 

Q.  Now  there  appeared  to  be  ample  room  there  to  keep  them  separate,  and  looking 
at  the  character  of  the  boys,  which  is  well  known  to  yourself,  and  well  known  to  the* 
gaoler,  and  everybody  having  to  do  with  criminals  here ;  do  you  think  it  was  a  wise  thing 
to  put  those  four  boys  in  a  cell  and  allow  them  to  be  practically  uncontrolled  for  a  week  t 
A.  Those  four  boys  are  charged  with  the  same  offence,  they  live  in  the  same  street,  and 
they  went  out  together  to  the  country  to  commit  the  theft  of  fowls  with  which  they  are 
charged.  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  get  four  boys  from  the  city  together  where 
there  is  less  necessity  for  their  being  kept  separate.  They  are  a  band  of  young  scoundrels 
who  would  not  make  each  other  the  worse. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  improper  and  imperfect  classification  generally  has  a  bad 
influence  on  certain  of  the  less  hardened  prisoners  t  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  mixing 
them  up  has  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  In  Ottawa  no  less  than  one-half  of  the  priaoneis  in  the  gaol  during  the  year  Tere 
committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  and  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
were  re-committals.  What  would  be  your  method  of  treating  tiiose  who  have  had  five 
or  more  convictions  ?  A.  I  think  these  men  ought  to  be  kept  long  periods  at  punish- 
ment. I  would  say  give  them  six  months  at  least  in  the  Central  Prison.  Hard  labor 
and  rigid  discipline,  and  strict  rules  and  regulations  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  them. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  what  effect  Central  Prison  treatment  generally  has  hsid  upon 
prisoners  ?  A.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  They  would  rather  have  five 
years  in  the  penitentiary  than  two  years  in  the  Central  Prison.  Those  who  have  once 
been  in  the  Central  Prison  don't  as  a  general  rule  want  to  go  back  there  again.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  the  penitentiary  ;  they  don't  think  it  is  a  bad  place  at  all ;  it  is  known 
to  be  very  mild  in  point  of  discipline,  and  there  is  little  or  no  work  there.  They  would 
rather  be  sent  there  than  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  What  about  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory  1  A.  Penetanguishene  has  done 
good  to  the  parties  that  we  sent  there ;  we  never  send  many  and  I  have  known  only  of 
those  who  went  there  two  who  fell  back  to  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  some  who  have  been  there  and  returned  to  Ottawa  now  living  a 
reputable  life  1  A.  Yea,  I  know  men  who  went  there  who  have  come  back  here  and  who 
are  working  as  tailors  and  doing  well  now,  following  their  trade  ;  most  of  those  who  went 
from  Ottawa  learned  tailoring  there,  and  they  learned  to  play  brass  instruments.  A 
young  man  *  »  *  learned  his  trade  there  and  learned  to  play  a  brass  instrument. 
He  was  a  very  bad  boy  at  first,  but  when  he  came  back  he  was  entirely  changed  and 
supported  his  mother. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  cases  in  which  hardened  prisoners  deliberately  set  to  work 
to  teach  young  boys  crime  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  name  any  direct  instance; 
but  there  have  been  such  things  as  making  appointments  to  meet  parties  and  work 
together  when  they  leave  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  rather  a  rare  thing  for  a  hardened  old  criminal  to 

deliberately  teach  a  boy  the  ways  of  crime  t    A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  often  done. 

The  men  who  are  experts  in  crime  will  not  retwiily  give  themselves  away ;  they  are 

generally  reserved  men,  they  are  not  talkative  until  tibey  know  pretty  well  whom  they 

■  are  talking  to. 

Q.  Is  not  the  association  of  female  prisoners  who  are  not  prostitutes  with  prostitutes 
th^  worst  phase  of  bad  classification  known  in  gaol  life  1  A.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  nothing 
worse  ;  a  great'number  of  young  women  will  go  astray  through  association  with  proetitutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druet. 

Q.  Does  a  prostitute  generally  evince  a  desire  to  make  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
pure  woman  as  bad  as  herself?  A.  There  is  a  class  who  do,  and  who  even  try  to  make  a 
business  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  second-hand  shops  bad  places  for  the  spread  of  crime — ^leading  to  petty 
larceny  and  petty  offences  of  that  kind  1  A.  I  think  they  are,  if  they  are  not  well  looked 
after.  Young  criminals  can  easily  dispose  of  what  they  have  stolen  in  that  way.  Persons 
who  keep  these  establishments  encourage  boys  to  steal,  or  men  either. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  1  A. 
I  say  whiskey. 
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Dr.  BOSEBBUGH. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  exclude  young  men  as  spectators 

from  the  police  court  1     A.  I  would  say  so  in  some  classes  of  cases.     We  do  here  now 

■  -clear  the  court  in  indecent  and  criminal  assault  cases  while  the  evidence  is  being  taken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbcbt. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  young  people  I  noticed  were  assembled  in  the  police  court 
this  morning.  Do  they  belong  to  the  town?  A.  Well,  they  are  sympathizers  with 
crime ;  they  are  parties  who  associate  with  people  in  crime  outside.  This  was  a  nample 
of  our  police  court  audience  every  morning. 


Sheriff  Swebtlakd,  of  the  Oounty  of  Oarleton,  sworn. 

The  Ohaibhan. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  occupied  the  position  of  sherifi )  A.  I  have  been  ten  years 
sherifT,  and  I  was  gaol  surgeon  for  five  or  six  years  before  that. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  about  the  classification  in  gaols ;  what  are  your 
views  on  the  subject  ?  A.  I  think  the  commingling  of  prisoners  has  a  very  bad  effect. 
I  think  classification  is  very  necessary  in  all  oar  gaols. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  county  authorities  have  taken  steps  to  improve  the 
classification  in  your  gaol  and  that  you  will  shortly  be  able  to  have  nearly  twice  the 
capacity  for  classification  that  you  now  have  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  even  then  will  you  find  it  difficult  to  have  perfect  classification  ?  A.  Well, 
'you  could  never  call  it  perfect  I  suppose,  but  if  we  got  rid  of  the  non-criminal 
classes  I  think  we  could  make  it  pretty  fair.  If  we  got  rid  of  the  vagrants  and  those 
sent  in  for  no  crimes — indigent  people  who  are  not  capable  of  earning  their  living — this 
would  enable  us  to  make  a  better  classification  of  the  criminal  classes. 

Q.  To  this  end,  would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  county  work  house  or 
poorhouse?  A.  Yes,  a  work  house  and  a  poorhouse  combined.  I  really  think  the 
oounty  ought  to  do  something  for  that  class.  We  are  pretty  well  provided  with  private 
institutions  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

Q.  Has  the  Central  Prison  treatment  a  deterrent  effect  1  A.  I  think  it  has.  I 
hardly  ever  send  a  prisoner  to  the  penitentiary  who  will  not  prefer  going  there  to  the 
■Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  course  to  establish  an  industrial  prison  of  the 
same  order  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  the  eastern  porSon  of 
-the  province  ?  A.  I  think  so.  It  certainly  would  enable  us  to  make  a  still  better  classi- 
fication of  the  remaining  prisoners. 

Q.  Have  you  much  trouble  with  the  commitment  of  insane  persons  to  your  gaol  i 
A.  Yes,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  sometimes. 

Q.  Of  the  number  committed  to  your  gaol  l&st  year,  how  many  were  proper  subjects 
for  treatment  at  an  asylum.  You  are  a  professional  man,  doctor,  and  can  tell  us  t  A.  I  should 
say  quite  two-thirds  of  them.  The  remaining  third,  would  be  better  fitted  for  a  poor- 
house  or  workhouse. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  poorhouse  with  a  ward  for  that  class ;  that  is,  for  those 
beyond  treatment,  with  a  view  to  cure,  and  not  of  dangerous  proclivities,  would  be 
a  good  way  of  taking  care  of  them  ?    A.  I  think  it  would,  if  not  the  very  best  way. 

Q.  Could  the  cellular  system  be  carried  out  in  the  county  gaols  if  all  the  sentenced 
fnisoners  were  semoved  from  the  gaol }    A.  Well,  it  would  be  difficult ;  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  method  of  confinement  in  respect  of  prisoners 
Awaiting  trial  ?  A.  I  think  not.  I  think  persons  waiting  trial  should  not  be  shut  up  in- 
,a  cell.     I  suppose  there  may  be  cases  where  some  of  the  more  intelligent  would  prefer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  to  be  in  a  separate  cell  for  three  months  as  a 
general  rule  ?    I  do  not  think  they  would  like  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cell  all  that  time. 

Q.  Gould  your  gaol  be  rearranged  and  added  to  so  as  to  make  it  an  industrial 
prison  t    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  commitment  of  boys  from  eight  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  ■ 
years  of  age  is  a  proper  mode  of  treatment  from  the  standpoint  of  reformation.  A.  I 
do  not.  When  a  boy  first  comes  to  gaol  he  feels  his  position  acutely.  He  feels  the 
degradation,  but  when  he  comes  back  the  second  time  he  is  quite  indifferent.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  not  to  send  these  boys  to  the  gaol  at  all ;  or  the  magistrate  should  com- 
mit them  for  a  short  term  and  let  them  be  kept  entirely  alone  on  the  cellular  principle. 
Let  them  be  kept  say  24  or  48  hours  and  punish  them  by  giving  them  a  light  diet  and  by 
their  having  no  person  to  speak  to.  Let  them  feel  that  it  is  a  punishment  for  the  first 
time,  and  after  the  second  offence,  that  is  when  a  boy  either  comes  up  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  I  would  send  him  to  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory  on  a  long  sentence. 
There  is  very  little  hope  of  him  after  he  has  been  in  the  second  or  third  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  industrial  school  is  required  in  this  section  of  the  country  t 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  institutions  that  we  could  hare,  and  would  have 
a  decided  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  great  number  of  those  youths  that  are  floating  about  vu 
the  police  cells  and  in  the  gaols  are  importations  from  the  old  country  1  A.  No.  We  do 
not  gee  many  of  them.  We  have  occasionally  a  few,  but  our  gaols  are  filled  generally  by 
those  belonging  to  our  own  people. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion,  sheriff,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  %' 
A.  First  intemperance,  then  idleness  and  ignorance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  improper  control  of  children  is  the  foundation  of  a  good 
many  falling  into  evil  courses  7  A.  Yes ;  and  that  is  the  consequence  of  intemperancei 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Hon,  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  truant  law  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  ; 
that  LB,  a  law  by  which  truants  who  are  supposed  by  their  parents  to  be  at  school,  may 
be  dealt  with )  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  such  a  law.  Boys  who  are  in. 
the  habit  of  playing  truant  get  into  association  with  other  idle  boys,  and  this  leads  to 
cnme. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  in  Ottawa  to  aid  discharged  prisoners  or  l3ok  a&eif 
them  ;  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  them,  and  endeavor  to  get  them  workf  A.  No, 
there  is  no  organization,  but  there  are  several  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  it.  Miss 
Wright,  especially,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  work  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  rather  important  to  have  an  organization  of  that  kind  t 
A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  of  much  avail.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  cannot  do  much 
with  old  criminals,  either  male  or  female.  After  they  are  grown  up  there  is  not  much 
hope  for  them  ;  you  can  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  young,  and  to  that  end  I  think 
attention  should  be  directed.  It  is  more  important  to  take  measures  for  saving  children 
from  falling  into  crime  than  to  attempt  to  reclaim  the  adult  criminal.  If  the  state  should 
make  it  compulsory  for  every  child  in  danger  of  falling  into  evil  habits,  to  go  to  an 
industrial  school  or  institution  of  that  kind ;  that  is,  in  cases  where  the  parents  are 
known  to  be  viciously  inclined  and  to  neglect  tiieir  children,  and  to  allow  them  to  wander 
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about  at  night  and  send  them  out  in  the  raoming  with  scarcely  anything  to  eat,  and 
encoprage  them  to  beg  and  steal.  We  have  a  good  many  instances  of  this  kind  in  this 
city.  Some  of  them  have  been  brought  under  my  notice  lately — small  children  ranging 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  mother  tells  the  child  to  go  out  in  the  morning 
and  says  in  effect,  ,'  You  have  to  bring  something  home  in  the  evening  or  you  know  what 
will  be  in  store  for  you."  From  that  class  of  parent,  the  sooner  the  child  is  taken  away 
the  better  in  my  opinion  for  the  child  and  the  community. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  what  would  be  your  method  of 
treatment  ?  A.  After  the  second  or  third  offence,  when  it  appears  that  the  men  are 
becoming  confirmed  drunkards,  long  sentences  would  be  to  their  advantage — their  only 
hope  of  redemption. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  rigid  discipline  of  an  institution  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  with  plenty  of  hard  labor,  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  these  men  ?  A.  I 
think  so.  But  I  do  not  think  that  sending  them  to  the  Central  Prison  for  less  than  two  years 
would  have  much  effect.  I  do  not  believe  that  short  sentences  would  be  of  any  use.  It' 
is  no  use — or  practically  no  use— puttipg  a  man  into  an  inebriate  asylum  for  six  months. 
Then  I  would  not  put  the  drunkards  in  prison  clothes.  I  would  have  a  section  of  the 
prison  set  apart  for  the  inebriates,  where  they  could  have  plenty  of  work,  where  they 
could  get  ready  advice  from  the  chaplain  and  from  the  surgeon,  where  they  would  be 
subject  CO  moral  influence  and  restraint.  I  think  in  this  way  we  would  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  with  this  treatment  any  considerable  proportion  of.  the 
younger  of  these  men  would  be  reclaimed  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Would  inebriate  asylum  treatment  have  much  efiect  in  reclaiming  those  classes 
of  drunkards  who  have  been  committed  frequently  to  the  common  gaols  of  the  Province  1 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  An  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  there  is  some  kind  of  medical  treatment 
other  than  the  mere  building  up  of  the  physical  man,  by  which  a  mania  for  strong  drink 
can  be  effectually  cured  1  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is. 
I  have  given  some  attention  to  this  matter,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  Swedish  system  of  surfeit  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  it.  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion  di  unkenness  is  not  a  crime  ;  with  a  great 
many  men  it  is  a  misfortune. 

Dr.  BOSBBRUOR. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  prolonged  separate  or  enforced  abstention  from  whiskey  is 
a  means  of  reclamation  1  A.  The  only  means  I  think  is  to  build  up  the  system  that  has  once 
been  wrecked  by  keeping  the  man  at  constant  labor  and  occupation  of  some  kind — keep- 
ing him  away  from  drink  and  his  old  associates  altogether,  and  in  this  way  he  would  in 
time  grow  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  temptation.  He  would  form  good  resolutions,  bat 
unless  they  had  time  to  strengthen  he  would  be  apt  to  fall  as  soon  a&  temptition  pre- 
sented itsplf. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hopes  of  accomplishing  this  cure  in  less  than  two  years  f  A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  so.  My  experience  is  that  if  they  come  back  within  two  years  they  are 
apt  to  fall  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  any  considerable  number  of  people  cured  by  long  terms  of  treatment. 
A.  Yes  ;  of  the  clskss  who  have  been  subjected  to  that  system  of  treatment,  a  considerable 
number  have  been  cured. 

Q.  That  is  the  intelligent,  educated  class  1  A.  That  is  the  only  class  I  mean.  That 
is  the  only  class  upon  whom  inebriate  asylum  treatment  has  been  tested. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Jaly  2l8t,  189Q. 

Present: — Messrs.  J.  W.  LANaHUiB,  Chairman;   Hon.  Chas.  Drdbt,  Dr.  Rosbbrdoh, 
A.  F.  Jdby,  Esq.,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin. 

Fred.  G.  Pettiqbove,  Secret&ry  and  Execntive  Officer  to  the  Oommissioners  of 
Prisons,  Massachusetts,  gave  evidence  as  follows  : — 

The  CHAiRMAy. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position  1     A.  Since  June,  1888. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  prior  to  your  appointment  t  A.  I  was  cleric  of  the 
state  prison  at  Charleston  for  several  years,  and  was  at  Concord  before  that. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  there  ?  A.  Five  and  a  half  years,  and  I  was  five 
years  in  the  state  prison  as  instructor.  My  experience  extends  over  some  twenty-four 
years.  All  my  life  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  years,  when  I  was  in  the 
western  country,  has  been  spent  in  connection  with  the  criminal  classes. 

Q.  Will  yOn  describe  generally  your  prison  system  ?  A.  Our  towns  have  lock-ups  ; 
in  the  cities  the  police  station  is  the  lock-up,  and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  addition  to  the 
station  lock-ups,  we  have  the  central  station  called  the  Tombs,  near  the  court  house.  In 
the  lock-ups  are  placed  persons  who  are  held  for  examination  the  following  day.  They 
only  remain  there  from  the  time  of  arrest  until  they  are  brought  before  the  court  next 
morning.  They  are  separated  entirely  in  respect  to  sex,  but  there  is  no  fnrther  attempt 
at  classification  among  the  prisoners  in  the  lock-ups.  Those  who  remain  over  Sunday 
are  taken  to  the  Tombs. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  indiscriminate  mixing  and  association  of  prisoners  has 
a  bad  effect  ?  A.  I  should  not  think  it  can  have  a  very  injurious  effect  because 
the  men  have  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  each  other.  They  are  locked  up  in 
separate  cells.  A  system  under  which  the  prisoners  are  not  locked  up  in  separate  cells 
would  in  all  cases  be  a  bad  system.  If  in  the  police  station  we  cannot  accommodate  more 
than  are  already  confined  in  the  cells  there,  those  in  charge  have  only  to  send  for  a 
carriage  to  have  the  prisoners  transported  to  the  central  lock  up — the  Tombs.  We  have 
in  Boston  provision  made  for  detaining  women  who  are  arrested  for  crime  and  persons 
held  as  witnesses  in  separate  prisons  altogether.  This  is  a  state  prison  where  they  are 
merely  detained — a  house  of  detention — pending  being  placed  for  trial.  I  may  say  that 
the  majority  of  women  and  men  arrested  for  drunkenness  and  creating  disturbance  come 
in  at  night,  and  the  majority  of  those  for  other  ofiences  would  be  arrested  in  the  day  time 
and  brought  immediately  before  the  court  or  the  magistrate  who  disposes  of  the  cases 
generally  and  admitted  to  bail ;  or  it  may  be  committed  to  the  Suffolk  county  goal  or 
Charleston  prison. 

Q.  How  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  of  evil  association,  where  prisoners  although 
confined  in  separate  cells  are  in  the  same  corridor  ?  A.  The  only  way  that  it  could  be 
met  would  be  by  having  an  additional  number  of  lock-ups.  Our  law  of  1884  provides  for 
establishing  separate  lock-ups  for  women.  We  have  not  got  so  far  as  to  separate  the 
female  prisoners  into  different  classes ;  in  fact,  the  only  classification  that  we  make  of 
prisoners  waiting  trial  is  by  sexes  ;  but  there  is  a  great  evil  connected  with  the  system  of 
lock-upa  the  world  over.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  in  fact,  the  same  may  bia  said  as 
well  about  prisons.  Prisoners  here  are  taken  in  waggons  to  the  court  where  they  are  to  be 
tried.  There  is  no  separation  in  these  that  the  law  requires,  but  we  do  as  a  matter  of 
fact  separate  the  prisoners.     The  judicial  proceedings  are  all  in  open  court 

Q.  In  the  case  of  young  boys  or  girls  who  have  been  committed  to  the  lock-up  for 
first  offences,  and  brought  into  open  court  for  trial,  do  you  think  that  that  has  a 
hardening  effect  upon  these  young  persons  ?    A.  Possibly,  but  I  have  never  given  much 
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-attention  to  that.  I  do  not  think  that  a  trial  in  open  court  of  a  youthful  criminal  would 
iiave  a  hardening  effect  upon  him.  I  think  it  frequently  operates  the  other  way  and  has 
s  deterrent  effect,  I  think  that  the  youthful  criminal  is  so  much  impressed  with  the 
appearance  of  authority  that  he  practically  would  be  deterred  ';nthottt  any  further 
punishment  from  committing  an  offence.  I  thiuk  there  would  be  grave  objections  to  a 
private  hearing — that  is,  to  give  anybody  a  right  to  a  private  hearing,  because  if  they 
Jiear  one  case  privately  they  should  another. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  brought  up  for  a  first  offence  would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
iiis  case  disposed  of  privately  before  a  magistrate,  and  thus  avoid  the  disgrace  of  his  beiug 
brought  into  an  open  court )  A.  In  practice  that  is  substantially  what  we  do ;  the 
law  requires  that  a  boy  under  a  certain  age  shall  be  brought  before  a  court.  The  board 
of  lunacy  and  charity  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  trial  and  the  agent  of  that  board 
Attends  the  court  and  if  he  finds  that  it  is  a  first  offence  and  that  the  boy  is  likely  to 
reform,  the  magistrate  commits  that  boy  to  the  charge  of  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity, 
and  puts  him  under  what  is  known  as  probation ;  or  it  may  be,  he  sends  him  to  the  state 
primary  school  Nominally  the  trial  is  public,  but  it  is  in  reality  not  public  because  all 
the  conversation  that  takes  place  is  conducted  in  a  kind  of  private  way  between  the 
agent  of  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  and  the  justice  who  tries  the  case.  A.nd  these 
cases  are  brought  up,  in  all  probability,  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  rest  of  the  cases  have 
been  gone  through. 

Q.  Are  your  common  gaols  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  or  of  the 
counties  1  A.  They  are  under  the  control  of  the  counties  ;  they  are  maintaiaed  by  the 
counties  and  the  officers  are  appointed  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  ;  but  the 
rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  tlie  prisoners  are  made  by  the  commissioners  for 
prisons.  The  commissioners  are  required  to  inspect  the  prisons  semi-annually  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  rules  are  complied  with,  and  that  the  gaols  are  kept  clean  and 
in  every  way  in  proper  condition.  I  do  not  think  that  the  management  and  the  di^ipline 
of  the  gaols  would  be  improved  by  being  completely,  under  the  state  control.  I  think  it 
is  better  to  allow  the  counties  to  have  the  business  control  of  their  own  local  gaols  or 
prisons.  The  state  now  controls  the  'disciplina  So  far  as  the  rules  are  concerned,  the 
gaols  are  subject  to  the  commissioners,  who  inspect  the  prisons  and  see  that  the  rules  are 
carried  out.  This  I  think  is  the  best  way  of  securing  efficient  management  The  prison 
commissioners  if  they  find  imperfect  discipline  or  defective  construction  have  authority 
to  order  a  change,  and  if  the  order  is  not  attended  to  they  have  power  to  enforce  their 
recommendations,  but  that  has  never  yet  been  done.  They  have,  however,  the  right 
to  make  a  complaint  to  the  superior  court.  This  power  has  never  been  exarcised  ;  it  has 
only  been  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  defect  in  order  to  have  it  remedied.  The 
county  commissioners  have  the  authority  in  each  county,  except  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
They  are  elected  for  three  years,  but  one  retires  each  year ;  they  have  in  addition  to  the 
control  of  the  prisons  a  great  many  other  things  to  look  after.  The  county  com- 
missioners have  charge  of  the  dietary  of  the  prisoners.  The  officials  have  no  pecuniary 
Interest  in  the  dietary.  That  would  not  be  permitted.  The  commissioners  are  paid  for 
their  services.  They  receive  in  some  counties  as  high  as  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year,  and 
there  are  commissioners  who  receive  as  low  as  $100  in  others.  They  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  or  regulations  provided  by  the  State  commis- 
«ionerB.  There  is  no  work  in  any  of  the  gaols  to  speak  of.  They  are  mainly  used  for 
the  detention  of  persons  waiting  trial  and  of  witnesses.  In  a  few  cases,  and  in  a  few 
only,  men  are  sentenced  to  the  gaols — enough  to  keep  the  gaols  clean ;  sentenced 
prisoners  as  a  rule  go  to  the  house  of  correction. 

Q.  Explain  how  your  Houses  of  Oorrection  differ  from  your  gaols  ?  A.  In 
thirteen  counties  there  are  houses  of  correction.  These  receive  only  persons  who 
Are  sentenced.  There  is  a  house  of  correction  in  every  county,  1  think,  except 
four.  The  county  commissioners  are  required  to  provide  the  means  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners  in  these.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  State  has  established 
an  office  called  that  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons ;   really  he  is  a  superintendent 
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of  prison  labor,  and  he  is  required  to  see  that  the  prisons  are  properly  conducted 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  men  are  properly  employed.  Those  sentenced  to  the 
house  of  correction  serve  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  The  largest 
number  in  any  house  of  correction  is  about  500.  In  South  Boston  there  are  500' 
prisoners  confined,  and  there  is  another  house  of  correction  where  there  are  500,  that  is 
Middlesex.  In  Plymouth,  where  there  is  no  large  city,  in  fact  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
county,  the  house  of  correction  has  got  about  50  inmates.  In  some  counties  there  are 
three  or  four  houses  of  correction.  In  Essex  county,  where  there  are  four  houses  of 
correction,  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  in  one  would  be  230,  and  the  smallest  namber 
about  100.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in  various  industries.  In  Middlesex  they  make 
brushes ;  at  South  Boston  they  make  cloth ;  in  most  of  the  other  places  they  are  employed 
in  making  shoes,  harness,  cane  seating  chairs,  etc. ,  I  don't  at  the  moment  recall  any  otiier 
industry  in  the  house  of  correction.  Short  sentenced  prisoners  are  put  into  the  shop  and 
s(>t  at  work  cnneing  chairs  or  making  heels  for  boots  or  something  of  that  kind.  In 
one  place  all  the  prisoners  are  kept  making  boot  heels.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  house  of  correction  adjoins  the  gaol  and  is  connected  with  it.  There- 
are  only  two  exceptions  to  that.  One  is  at  Ipswich  and  the  other  at  South  Boston. 
There  are  five  gaols  that  have  no  house  of  correction  with  them ;  they  are  situated  at 
Boston,  Newbury  Fort,  Taunton,  Edgartown,  and  Lowell.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best 
g^ls  in  the  country  and  has  more  prisoners  than  any  gaol  in  Massachusetts,  because  it  is 
in  a  part  of  the  country,  that  is  very  populous  and  situated  in  the  largest  city  in  th» 
-  county,  and  it  has  no  house  of  correction  connected  with  it.  The  prisoners  nnder 
sentence  at  Lowell  gaol  do  very  little  wcrk.  They  do  something  I  think  in  oonnection 
with  the  shoe  industry,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  They,  however,  have  no  long- 
sentence  prisoners  at  Lowell ;  they  usually  transfer  them  to  the  house  of  correction  at 
Cambridge  in  the  same  county.  The  man  who  has  charge  or  who  superintends  the 
establishment  is  appointed  master  of  the  house  of  correction  and  keeper  of  the  gaoL 
I  think  this  works  economically  becaase  we  can  maintain  these  institutions  where  they 
are  combined  under  one  head  much  more  economically  than  as  two  separate- institutions. - 
We  could  not  carry  on  these  houses  'of  correction  without  means  of  employment.  I  may 
say  that  we  have  been  very  much  troubled  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  through  the 
efiorts  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  Massachusetts  to  abolish  all  prison  labor.  We 
have  no  prison  in  the  State  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  on  the  cellular  or  separate- 
plan,  but  all  our  prisoners  are  confined  in  separate  rooms.  A  sentence  to  the  State  prison 
always  carries  with  it  one  or  two  days'  solitary  confinement ;  that  simply  means  tljat  the 
prisoner  is  kept  a  few  day  in  his  cell  and  not  employed  there.  The  longest  term  that  a. 
prisoner  has  ever  been  confined  is  five  days,  and  such  confinement  is  restricted  exclu- 
sively to  the  State  prison.  Prisoners  who  are  waiting  trial  are  always  kept  separate  but 
not  employed.  They  have  no  right  to  associate  with  the  other  prisoners,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  prisoners  do  occasionally  meet  and  talk  with  each  other 
in  the  corridors.  The  cell  door  is  open  iron  work.  The  general  size  of  the  cells  varies- 
from  eight  feet  by  five  feet  wide  to  eleven  feet  by  eight  feet  wide.  1  think  the  prisoners 
could  speak  to  each  other  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  corridor ;  but  our  prisons  are 
constructed  with  a  central  g^ard-room,  so  that  the  officer  can  constantly  hear  all  that  is 
going  on. 

Q.  Would  a  prisoner  sent  for  trial  from  the  police  court,  say  on  the  Ist  October,  for 
the  assizes  to  be  held  on  the  Ist  of  January  be  kept  confined  in  one  of  these  separate  cells- 
all  the  time.  A.  The  gaoler  might  allow  him  to  go  out  doors  once  in  a  while.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  special  provision  in  our  laws  as  regards  tnis.  But  our  courts 
sit  oftener  than  that — about  once  a  month  in  the  city  and  in  the  larger  counties,  and 
perhaps  once  in  two  months  in  the  others.  If  the  keeper  had  two  or  three  desperate 
criminals  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  would  keep  them  apart ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  had  two  or  three  men  in  for  first  offences  he  might  allow  them  to  go  together ;  as  they 
are  waiting  trial  he  would  not  consider  they  should  be  brought  under  the  same  rigid 
discipline  as  if  they  had  been  convicted.  I  regard  locking  up  all  those  who  are  waiting: 
trial  as  pretty  severe  punishment.     I  think  it  is  right  to  punish  a  man  if  he  is  knowiti 
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'to  be  a  desperate  character,  not  however  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  alone,  but  with 
'the  object  of  restraining  him  and  keeping  him  secure.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
prisoners  can  communicate  with  each  other  by  voice.     It   is  not  the   separate  system 
'known  to   penologista  as  the  Belgian  system.     I  think  I   would  not   approve  of  such  a 
system  for  prisoners  waiting  trial.     I  think  it  is  rather  severe  punishment  to  shut  a  man 
•oat  from  communication  with  anybody  else,  and  it  would  operate  more  hurtfuUy  against 
«  man  waiting  trial  than  a  man  receiving  sentence  ;  because  a  man  serving  sentence  is 
receiving  visits  from  the  instructor  several  times  daring  the  day  and  a  man  wailing  trial 
may  receive  visits  from  nobody.     The  absolate  seclusion  from  ^1  intercourse  might  in 
-some  cases  lead  to  insanity.     If  he  had  to  stay  in  one  of  the  county  gaols  two  or  three 
tnonths,  solitary  confinement  for  that  time  would  be  a  terrible  thing.     I  do  not  think 
that  the  spread  of  crime  and  vice  is  largely  due  to  the  oorrapting  influence  of  the  com- 
:  mon  gaol.     I  think  you  might  find  instances  Vhere  men  of  depraved  tendencies  had  been 
-encouraged  in  criminal  courses  by  associating  with  older  criminals ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  condition  of  things  obtains  to  any  considerable  extent.     I  think  that  if  the  cells  were 
'need  tot  sleeping  apartments  only  and  the  corridors  were  used  as  the  rendezvous  where 
-every  man  can  speak  with  another,  the  effect  would  be  bad.     I  have  never  known  cases 
-of  old  and  hardened  criminals  instructing  boys  and  novices  in  criminiil  courses.     I  have 
known  them  in  innumerable  instances  to  warn  the  young  against  that  course.     My  experi- 
■«nce  has  been  that  the  men  who  are  most  dangerous  to  the  commanity  are  the  best  behaved 
men  in  prisons,  and  if  their  example  were  as  good  as  their  precept  they  would  be  splendid 
-citizens  and  members  of  the  commonwealth.     For  instance,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
bank  barglars  in  the  country — who  had  been  committed  for  ten  years,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cautioning  a  boy  committed  to  the  prison  to  be  warned  by  his  example  not  to 
-continue  in  a  life  of  crime.     The  law  does  not  permit  two  prisoners  to  be  placed  in  the 
.  same  cell,  but  I   presume  that  when  the  gaol  has  been  overcrowded  they  have  done  so. 
Prisoners   in  the  House  of   Oorreotiun  are  classified  only   by  sex.     Our  general  rule  is 
that  the  prisoners  shall  be  looked  up  in  the  gaol,  bat  as  I  said  the  gaoler  allows  some 
■discretion  to  the   prisoner  in  patting  these  men  out  for  exercise.     The  law  has  been 
80  amended  that  practically  a  sentence  to  the  gaol  is  just  the  same  thing  as  a  sentence  to 
the  House  of  Correction  and  vice  vtraa.     Prisoners  get  removed  from  the  one  institution 
to  the  other  as  the  sheriff  directs. 

Q.  Are  these  institutions  outside  the  cities  t     A.  Lowell  gaol  is  right  in  the  city. 

'The  Middlesex  House  of  Oorrection  is  the  same.  In  Suffolk  and  the  thickly  populated 
districts,  such  as  Ipswich,  Salem,  etc.,  the  gaols  are  in  the  suburbs.     I  should  think  that 

■about  half  are  in  the  thickly  settled  communities  and  half  in  the  subarbs.  Some  have 
land  for  cultivation.  Insane  persons  are  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylums.  We  have  poor 
houses  in   the  large  towns.     In  the  rural  parts  we  have  a  few ;  they  are  not  established 

•in  all.  The  classes  who  are  known  as  drunk  and  disorderlies  are  committed  to  the  gaols. 
Where  a  person  is  suspected  of  lunacy  he  is  kept  in  the  lock-up  with  an  officer  in  charge 
■and  if  after  examination  he  is  adjudged  insane  by  the  Court,  he  is  removed  to  the  asylum. 

The  judge  of  the  court  commits  a  lunatic  except  as  regards  the  state  prisons  ani  from 

•them  the  m&a.  are  committed  on  the  certificates  of   two  experts   in  lunacy.     When  a 

.lunatic  is  found  in  a  family  he  must  in  most  cases  go  to  the  court. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  respecting  prison  labour?  A.  A  prison  should  be 
■self-supporting  if  possible.  I  regard  labor  as  a  most  important  element  in  the 
.prison  system.     A  man  should  be  taught  habits  of  industry ;   I  am  speaking  of  the 

penitentiary  and  House  of  Correction.  I  think  that  in  all  these  establishments 
'the  prisoners  ought  to  be  taught  the  habits  of  industry,  and  if  possible  so  instructed  that 
'they  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  when  released  from  prison.  Work  is 
-a  matter  of  livelihood  and  the  man  who  will  work  in  prison,  in  my  opinion,  will  work  out- 
-side  if  he  gets  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  As  to  the  proportion  of  these  men  who  follow  the 
'tiades  that  they  learn  in  prison,  I  have  no  statistics  but  I  think  that  a  good  many  do 
-follow  the  occupations  that  they  are  taught.     They  are  not  in  all  cases  taught  trades,  but 

it  is  the  same  as  learning  trades  for  them.  In  the  House  of  Correction,  for  instance, 
•none  of  the  large  industries  are  carried  on,  with  the  exception  of  the  harness  industry, 
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ahd  that  is  only  in  New  Bedford.  The  prison  regulations  have  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  others.  In  some  cases  the  prisoners  learn  to  put  shoe  heels  together.  In  some 
establishments  they  turn  the  shoes  out  complete. .  In  a  House  of  Correction  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  teach  men  trades  because  the  sentences  are  so  short.  In  our  State  prison  ve 
receive  no  man  for  a  shorter  period  than  three  years.  If  we  could  have  our  industry  so- 
organized  that  our  men  could  learn  the  workings  of  machinery  we  might  make  them  of 
great  value,  but  this  is  always  liable  to  objection,  for  when  we  teach  men  anything  that 
would  enable  them  to  get  along  outside  the  cry  is  raised  that  it  competes  with'  out- 
side labor.  It  may  be  that  brush  making  in  the  gaol  has  destroyed  that  industry  outside 
and  that  therefore  men  cannot  follow  that  trade  when  their  term  of  sentence  expires ;  but 
there  has  been  so  much  opposition  to  prison  labor  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
employ  it.  The  county  commissioners  for  Middlesex  wanted  to  employ  prisoners  in  thia 
way  and  they  obtained  the  requisite  machinery,  bnt  unfortunately  they  excited  antagonism. 
and  the  result  is  that  those  outside  who  object  to  this  labor  have  to  put  up  with  a  system 
which  is  even  more  injurious  to  themselves  ;  in  fact  they  will  allow  prisoners  to  work  in. 
some  o^upations  for  little  or  nothing ;  this  enables  the  contractors  to  get  the  prisoners' 
labor  for  comparatively  nothing,  because  under  our  new  laws  there  is  no  competition  for 
prison  labor. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  prison  is  genertUly  applied  to  the  coarser  articlea- 
put  upon  the  market.  I  may  say  that  when  the  contractors  were  able  to  have- 
things  their  own  way  the  firms  made  a  considerable  amount  of  money  out  of  prison  labor^ 
Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  competition  for  the  work.  The  prison  in  Charleston 
was  seif-supportiug,  was  making  money,  was  run  with  a  surplus  of  $250,000,  and  there 
was  not  the  opposition  to  convict  labor  being  applied  in  a  remunerative  sphere  that  there 
ia  now  ;  because  the  men  were  not  working  for  nothing  and  they  were  not  reducing  the- 
wages  of  men  outside.  The  products  from  the  prisoners'  labor  were  not  being  put  upon 
the  market  outside  cheaper  than  other  goods.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  did  obj«>ct  at- 
that  time,  but  the  opposition  came  chiefly  from  the  working  man  when  the  labor  was  let 
out  upon  the  contract  system.  Now,  at  Charleston  the  State  gets  goods  manufactured  on 
its  own  account  and  the  manufacturers  complain.  I  think  that  if  the  State  selected  some 
industry  suitable  to  prison  labor  and  not  in  existence  in  the  State,  and  having  given 
warning  that  it  would  take  this  as  a  prison  industry,  established  it  in  the  prisons,, 
that  would  not  be  unfair  to  the  workmen  or  the  manufacturers.  The  objection 
'  to  it  would  be  that  the  men  upon  serviag  their  term  would  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
occupation  that  would  be  useful  to  them  after  they  got  out  of  prison. 

My  ideal  system  of  prison  labor  is  one  of  a  diversified  character.  Many  of  the- 
prisoners  follow  their  trades  when  they  leave  the  gaols  or  penitentiaries,  and  in  their  case- 
labor  is  found  to  have  a  reformatory  influence.  I  know  a  great  many  men  who  learned- 
to  carve  furniture  in  the  prison  and  ^ey  were  employed  at  the  same  work  afterwards  It 
is  a  fair  inference  I  think  that  men  who  have  some  useful  occupation  are  more  likely  to- 
succeed  than  those  who  have  not;  but  there  is  no  perfect  means  of  knowing  of  course.  I 
can  not  say  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  by  the  number  of  re  committals  in  the- 
different  establishments  the  number  of  men  that  are  taught  a  trade  and  follow  it  after- 
wards as  compared  with  those  who  do  not  follow  it  Our  system  has  been  considerably- 
mixed  up.  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  statistics  are  somewhat  reorganized. 
Twenty  years  ago  of  our  commitments  to  the  State  prison  about  20  per  cent,  were  re- 
committals. To-day  they  are  about  15  per  cent.  They  make  harness,  trunks,  shoes,  tin- 
ware at  Charleston  on  the  State  account  system.  The  State  buys  the  material,  manufac- 
tures the  article  and  sells  it  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  must  not  be  less  than  the- 
wholesale  market  price  as  determined  by  the  warden  and  the  superintendent  of  labor.  An 
ofiScer  is  appointed  by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  labor  in  connection, 
with  all  the  prisons  of  the  State.  The  only  objection  to  the  contract  system  that  I 
have  ever  known  is  that  it  results  in  lack  of  discipline,  but  I  think  that  when  it  is  carried 
out  in  a  proper  spirit  it  may  be  managed  without  this  objectionable  feature.  It  could  be- 
carried  out  so  that  the  agent  of  the  State  acts  as  the  instructor  of  labor,  and  this  would, 
provide  that  the  men  from  the  outside  wou^Id  not  have  such  direct  relations  with  prison- 
ers.    A  system,  partially  contract  and  partially  State  account,  might  be  introduced. 
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We  are  making  an  experiment  at  Charleston  prison  in  the  work ;  or,  rather,  I  should^ 
say,  in  the  plan  of  labor.  So  far  it  beui  wotked  very  well,  bat  I  am  basing  my  theories  to- 
a  large  extent  on  the  system  of  other  prisons.  I  think  that  better  results  woald  be  got 
.under  the  pie^price  system  or  partial  contract  and  partial  State  account,  where  the  State 
provides  the  labor  and  instrucition  and  the  ooatractor  thd  material  TTnJer  that  system 
we  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  prisoners  as  you  could  under  the  contract  system,  and  it  is^ 
not  liable  to  objection  except  where  the  contractor  is  allowed  to  do  something  that  iM 
objectionable — is  allowed  to  say  to  the  prisoner  after  he  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
"I  will  pay  you  so  much  for  the  balance  of  the  work  if  you  will  do  it." 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  contract  or  the  State  account  system  of  labor  is  the  more 
likely  to  have  a  reformatory  influence  upon  the  prisoner  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  practical  difference  ;  if  you  get  the  diversity  of  industries  the  result  will  bo 
the  same  in  that  respect  whether  the  contractor  or  the  state  ia  the  employer  of  labor. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  system  in  which  the  prisoner  got  a  portion  of  the  sales'  value 
of  the  products  of  his  labor  in  order  to  encourage  Industrial  habits  t  A.  That  is  a 
question  that  we  have  been  discussing  more  or  less  for  a  year  or  two  ;  personally  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should ;  if  you  could  bring  the  prison  system  to  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection, that  this  could  be  done  without  calling  upon  the  state  to  bear  the  costs,  the 
prisoner  or  those  who  would  be  supported  by  him,  were  he  outside,  might  be  allowed  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  ;  but  even  then  I  think  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to 
establish  such  a  method.  The  reason  I  have  heard  and  learned  for  giving  to  the  families 
of  prisoners  part  of  the  men's  earnings  is  that  the  families  are  deprived  of  their  support; 
that  reason  would  apply  to  every  class  in  the  community.         ' 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Bon't  you  think  that  the  man  who  is  an  expert  at  his  trade  is  in  danger  of  getting 
a  longer  sentence  when  convicted  of  an  offence  than  he  ought  to  have  simply  in  order 
that  the  State  may  reap  an  advantage  from  his  labor  ?  A.  I  have  heard  of  a  judge  who 
would  send  a  man  to  the  county  gaol  for  thirty  days  because  he  was  a  blacksmith  and 
the  judge  wanted  a  little  iron  work  done,  but  that  was  a  joke  ;  I  do  not  think  that  a 
nuui  was  ever  sent  to  gaol  for  this  purpose ;  I  think  that  the  piece-price  system  is  less 
objectionable  to  the  manufacturers  than  the  old  system  of  contract  labor  ;  the  assumption 
is  that  the  article  will  not  be  produced  at  less  than  it  can  be  by  free  labor  ;  if  the  prison 
authorities  were  to  adopt  some  system  that  would  not  interfere  with  any  outside  labor 
carried  on  by  any  considerable  section  of  the  community,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  the  men,  but  I  think  it  would  solve  the  difficulty  in  a  great  many 
communities  if  such  a  system  could  be  established.  The  only  objection  it  is  liable  to  is 
that  you  would  accustom  the  prisoners  to  work  inside  the  gaol  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  follow  outside  ;  a  penitentiaiy  having  500  prisoners  could  not  restrict  itself  to  labor 
for  its  own  wants  if  it  is  to  be  made  useful  for  teaching  the  prisoners  trades  and  occupa- 
tions which  they  may  be  able  to  follow  afterwards,  or  to  exercise  a  wholesome  reformatory 
influence. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  system  of  land  cultivation  1  A.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  keep  the  prisoners  at  work  on  a  farm,  but  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  you  can  only 
employ  men  in  that  way  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  indeterminate  system  of  sentence  under  the 
laws  of  vour  Slate  t  A.  The  indeterminate  sentence  means  that  when  a  court 
convicts  i  prisoner  it  shall  not  fix  the  absolute  term  of  his  imprisonment,  but  shall 
direct  that  he  be  sentenced,  say  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  for  any  tierm 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  Statute.  The  Statute  provides  in  effect 
that  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Btformatory  for  drunkenness,  for 
being  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  for  vagrancy,  and  some  other  forms  of  mis- 
demeanor, shall  be  held  therein  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  any 
other  convict — that  is,  for  felony,  burglary,  or  other  crimes,  may  be  held  for  a  term 
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not  exceeding  five  years — that  is  the  indeterminate  law  as  applied  in  the  State  of  Masaa- 
chusetts.  The  prisoner  is  released  upon  a  permit  granted  by  the  prison  commissioners 
when  it  appears  to  them  that  the  prisoner  has  reformed  ;  this  law  is  only  applicable  to 
Concord  Reformatory,  no  Statute  provides  that  persons  sent  to  the  Oonoord  Reformatory 
shall  be  selected  prisoners  only.  A 'judge  may  sentence  one  man  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  and  send  another  to  the  penitentiary  who  has  committed  a  similar  offence. 
The  sentences  to  Ooncord  are  restricted  in  this  way,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  over  forty- 
five  years  of  age  and  that  he  shall  not  have  been  committed  more  than  three  times.  If 
he  has  been  committed  to  any  other  prison  four  times  he  cannot  besent  to  Concord.  The 
commissioners  of  prisons  can  take  a  man  from  Charleston  prison  and  send  him  to  the 
the  Reformatory  if  he  is  considered  an  eligible  subject. 

Q.  Say  that  a  man  commits  a  forgery  for  which  under  the  law  he  could  be 
sentenced  for  seven  years,  could  his  sentence,  by  his  being  sent  to  Concord  Reiormatory, 
be  reduced  from  seven  to  five  years  t  A.  He  could  not  be  held  for  more  than  the  five 
years ;  if  the  judge  thinks  he  ought  to  sufier  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  he  must 
sentence  him  to  the  penitentiary.  The  maximum  period  of  sentence  is  fixed  in  the 
Statute  governing  each  ofience,  but  the  judges  fix  the  minimum. 

Q.  Could  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  in  your  opinion  be  advantageously 
applied  in  the  case  of  a  prison  for  male  adults  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  for  periods 
varying  from  one  month  to  not  exceeding  two  years  ?  A.  If  you  could  bold  them  all  for 
two  years  then  I  think  it  could  be  done,  but  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
under  the  existing  law, — ^that  is,  with  these  varying  sentences.  If  a  man  sent  to 
Concord,  conducts  himself  very  badly  there,  the  commissioners  may  transfer  him  to  any 
prison  except  a  State  prison,  for  any  term  equal  to  but  not  exceeding  the  full  period  of 
his  sentence ;  the  commissioners  cannot  increase  the  punishment  that  has  been  awarded 
by  the  judge. 

Q.  Could  the  indeterminate  sentence  be  advantageously  applied  in  the  case  of 
youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  sentenced  to  a  reformatory  for  boys  i  A.  Oh,  I 
think  sa  We  have  practically  that  system  now  for  boys  under  fourteen.  The  court 
sentences  to  the  Lyman'  school  for  boys  at  Westbury  and  we  keep  the  boy  there  to  be 
held  during  minority,  unless  his  conduct  justifies  his  release ;  or  he  is  put  on  a  farm  or 
in  some  other  position,  so  that  we  have  practically  this  same  system  in  operation  here 
now.  I  think  that  the  system  could  be  applied  to  all  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  irrespective  of  the  offence  committed,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  undertake 
that  because  the  class  of  offenders  who  go  to  oXlt  State  prisons,  for  instance,  are  men  who 
have  committed  very  serious  offences  and  they  are  sentenced  in  view  of  the  testimony  in 
each  case  given  before  the  court,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  cross-examination 
and  where  there  are  men  fully  competent  to  judge  whether  the  testimony  amounts  to 
evidence  or  not.  Now,  there  is  no  board  that  could  exercise  judicial  functions  closely 
enough  to  determine  whether  such  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  a  year  or  two 
years.  Were  a  sentence  unduly  shortened  I  think  it  might  have  an  injurious  effect,  just 
as  a  pardon  has  occasionally  now.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  system  would  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  good  prison  conduct  with  a  view  to  shortening  sentence  without 
thorough  moral  reformation ;  in  other  words  would  tend  to  make  a  good  prisoner  but  not 
a  {[ood  man,  and  that  would  make  it  objectionable  to  apply  it  where  old  offenders  are 
confined.  These  men  have  sufficient  skill,  resolution  and  self-control  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  strict  conformity  to  the  rules,  and  to  do  that  does  not  cost  them  any  great 
amount  of  effort.  It  is  not  a  great  mental  strain  for  them ;  whereas,  by  applying  it  to 
boys  we  make  it  sufficiently  comprehensive,  so  that  when  a  boy  has  perfect  self-control 
we  know  it  has  been  to  him  a  period  of  self-denial,  of  mental  discipline,  and  therefore 
his  character  would  be  improved.  A  dissembling  boy  who  observes  all  those  rules  for 
five  months  must  have  trained  himself,  so  to  speak,  must  have  undei]^ne  a  period  of 
severe  discipline  to  do  it. 

(At  this  stage  the  Commission  adjourned  and  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Pettigrove's 
testimony  was  given  in  the  evening ;  the  Commission  having  meanwhile  visited  the  State 
reformatory  at  Oonoord.) 
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The  Ohairuan. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cauBe  of  crime  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ) 

A.  That  is  a  question  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer.     It  is  generally  said  that 

•drunkenness  is  a  cause  of  crime,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true  to  the  extent  that 

some  people  argue.     In  Massachusetts,  last  year  I  think  three-fourths  of  the  entire 

«rrestB  were  for  drunkenness.     A  great  many  who  go  to  prison  say  that  they  would  not 

have  committed  the  offence  of  which  they  have  been  convicted  except  for  the  fact  of  their 

Jiaving  been  drunk,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  maxim 

that  says  that  what  is  in  a  man  when  he  is  sober  comes  out  when  he  is  drunk ;  and  if  a 

man  had  not  a  criminal  disposition  he  would  not  commit  crime ;  so  I  do  not  think  with 

many  that  the  majority  of  these  crimes  are  due  to  drunkenness.     Larceny  from  the 

person,  breaking  and  entering,  and  larceny  in  a  building,  and  serious  offences  generally, 

I  think,  are  not  as  a  rule  caused   by   drunkenness — because   ninety-nine   times  in   a 

hundred  these  offences  are  committed  by  men  who  have  unlimited  use  of  their  faculties, 

and  who  require  to  have  unlimited  use  of  their  faculties  to  work  successfully.     I  have 

heard  a  man  say  that  he  never  stole  a  horse  except  when  he  was  drunk ;  but  I  do  not 

think  that  story  is  true,  because  the  man  was  always  successful  in  getting  away  with 

-the  horse,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  not  have  been  had  he  been  drunk.     I 

suppose  so  many  of  the  criminals  that  are  found  in  the  common  gaols  are  drunkards 

that  ordinary  men  believe  in  the  fallacy  that  criminals  are  all  drunkards.     If  you  go 

back  to  the  cause  that  produced  the  criminal,  you  might  find  that  drunkenness  has 

■caused  some  deficiency  in  the  father  or  mother ;  that  there  have  been  some  lamentable 

conditions  surrounding  the  young  man  who  has  got  into  trouble.     In  one  district  of 

Boston  the  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  poor  and  vicious  families ;  the  children  tradned 

there  fall  naturally  into  robbery  and  form  a  criminal  class.     They  receive  no  training 

except  a  training  in  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  heredity  of  crime  ?  A.  To  a  certain  e-xtent  I  do.  I  think 
that  a  boy  whose  father  is  a  thief  and  whose  mother  is  a  drunkard  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
criminal  himself ;  not  perhaps  so  much  on  account  of  the  evil  taint  in  his  blood — I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that — but  he  must  have  a  predilection  that  way  and  the 
lack  of  home  training  which  can  never  be  supplied  at  any  institution.  If  you  are  familiar 
with  institutions  you  must  know  that  if  you  put  a  dozin  boys  ipto  a  class  with  one 
vicious  boy,  instead  of  the  eleven  good  boys  making  the  bad  boy  better  he  will  corrupt 
the  whole  class  in  all  probability. 

Q.  You  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  criminality  is  bred  in  the  blood,  but  that 
the  associations  of  the  child  with  a  criminal  father  or  criminal  mother,  apart  altogether 
from  the  criminal  tendency,  will  naturall}  bring  out  criminality  in  the  child  ?  A.  I  do, 
because  he  has  not  the  moral  training  which  is  requisite  to  make  him  a  good  man.  A 
boy-might  have  some  inherent  deficiency  in  his  nature  that  could  not  be  supplied ;  as 
Colonel  Tufts  expresses  it,  he  might  lack  the  fibre  throiigh  being  the  child  of  vicious 
parents.  We  find  a  great  many  of  the  criminals  defective  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
A  weakly  child  I  think  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  crime. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  witli  those  committed  for  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct,  who  are  in  and  out  of  caols  a  great  number  of  times  1  A.  There  is 
no  method  except  re-commitment  time  after  time.  Many  of  those  up  to  forty  years  of 
age  who  have  not  been  more  than  three  times  convicted,  are  sent  to  the  reformatory  at 
Concord.  We  find  so  many  cases  where  men  have  relai)8ed  that  we  doubt  whether  it 
hw  any  lasting  effect  upon  any  ;  but  I  think  that  Concord  has  done  more  in  that  direction 
for  that  class  than  any  other  institution  that  I  know  of.  There  are  not  a  few  instances 
of  men  apparently  confirmed  drunkards  who  having  been  in  that  institution  abstained 
from  liquor  after  they  carae  out  a  very  much  longer  time  than  they  had  done  before  ;  so 
that  we  conclude  that  Concord  has  at  any  rate  done  some  good  to  that  class.  If  an  habitual 
drunkard  discharged  from  Concord  got  drunk  aijain,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  sending  him 
for  a  much  longer  period  to  some  other  institution.  I  do  not  regard  drunkenness  as  a 
crime  ;  it  is  a  disease,  a  misfortune  for  the  man  who  is  addicted  to  it.  I  think  that  thu 
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chances  of  reforming  any  considerable  number  of  them  is  so  remote  that  it  is  not  worth- 
while  attempting  such  a  thing  as  locking  a  man  up  for  a  long  time,  that  is,  a  man  with. 
a  family.  In  the  majoritv  of  cases  where  a  man  has  gone  to  Concord  he  has  had  a. 
family  dependent  upon  him,  and  I  think  it  is  undesirable  to  take  a  man  away  from  his 
family  for  twelve  months  when  you  can  accomplish  no  more  permanent  results  than  you 
could  by  imprisoning  him  for  ten  days.  The  only  practical  good  is  that  he  is  kept  from 
jJrunkenness  for  that  time,  but  against  this  you  have  the  fact  that  while  he  is  shut  up 
his  family  is  deprived  of  his  support.  If  you  could  select  from  the  drunkards  the  men 
who  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of  their  families,  I  would  be  inclined  to- 
favor  the  adoption  of  that  scheme. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  heroic  treatment  of  the  whip  would  have  any  effect  upon, 
such  men,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  cruel  ?  A.  To  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question^ 
I  do  not  think  it  would  accomplish  much  and  it  would  be  as  regards  the  second  part  of 
it  inhuman.  We  have  not  the  punishment  of  the  whip  imposed  by  Statute  for  any 
crime.  Drunkards  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminals  committeid  to  the  houses  of 
correction,  if  we  had  not  them  we  could  close  up  a  good  many  of  our  houses  of  correction. 
If  you  go  to  Deer  Island  they  will  shew  you  a  man  there  who  has  been  committed 
seventy-five  times.  When  the  prohibitory  law  was  enforced  we  had  not  such  policemen, 
as  we  have  now,  but  certainly  for  the  last  ton  years  under  the  license  law,  the  number 
of  criminals  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population.  The  number  of 
felonies  I  think  has  not  increased.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  during  the  last  fall  that 
serious  felonies  were  not  on  the  increase  in  Massachusetts  but  that  misdemeanors  were 
rapidly  increasing.  A  great  many  of  them,  however,  are  due  to  the  legislation  whicb 
brought  the  offences  into  existence  As  one  of  our  Qovernors  said  on  one  occasion  they 
have  made  the  manufacture  of  misdemeanors  a  state  industry. 

Q.  Is  the  tramp  nuisance  very  prevalent  in  your  city  'i     A.  It  is  not  on  the  increase^ 
owing,  I  think,  in  a  large  measure  to  the  activity  of  the  police  in  setting  them  out  of  the 
state.     The  tramps  ki.ow  that  the  police  are  pretty  active,  but  we  have  a  great  many 
tramps  still ;   we  have  a  good   many  committed  as  vagrants   who  ought  to  be   called 
tramps. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  tramp  here  ?  A.  The  tramp  is  a  person  who  goes  from  on& 
place  to  another  ;  and  then  we  have  also  the  word  vagabond,  that  applied  to  an  exconvict 
or  any  person  known  to  be  a  bad  criminal  character. 

Q.  Describe  to  us  in  a  general  way  the  system  you  have  of  dealing  with  children,  who,, 
owing  to  viciouB  surroundings  and  evil  associations,  are  driftiag  into  crime.  A.  Boys  or 
girls  char!j((l  with  any  offence  are  taken  into  court  and  sometimes  a  judge  does  not 
sontr-nce  r><cm  and  sometimes  he  sunieuces  them  to  the  reformatory  schools  and  invitea 
the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  to  take  charge  of  them.  We  have  a  visiting  agent  who 
is  the  probation  officer  holding  the  position  that  Oolonel  Tufts  formerly  held.  This, 
officer  sometimes  takes  a  boy  under  probation  ;  he  gets  him  off  without  a  definite  sentence 
and  sends  him  home  on  probation.  That  is  also  done  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  city.  Although  the  judge  finds  that  a  boy  is  guilty  of  any  offence — it 
may  be  breaking  and  entering,  it  may  be  larceny — if  the  officer  reports  to  the  court  that 
the  boy  has  a  good  home ;  that  although  he  has  gone  wrong  he  is  on  the  whole  a  well- 
disposed  boy  who  can  go  to  work  in  a  shop  somewhere,  instead  of  committing  him  the- 
court  puts  him  in  charge  of  the  probation  officer  who  watches  him  for  six  or  twelve 
months  as  the  case  may  be.  He  returns  him  to  his  home  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  parents 
realize  their  rebponsibility,  but  otherwise  he  does  not.  Last  year  in  the  central  district, 
Mr.  Savage  took  under  his  care  nearly  1,200  cases  and  only  60  of  these  violated  the 
terms  of  their  probation  ;  5'  of  them  surrendered  to  the  court  and  ten  ran  away.  In 
some  cases  they  are  sent  to  the  state  primary  schoola  When  boys  are  taken  to  the  court 
and  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  if  he  tries  them  he  will  find  them  guilty,  he  commits  them 
to'the  charge  of  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  and  they  are  then  sent  to  the  West- 
boro'  Reform  School. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  Bystem  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  is  as  effective- 
as  any  you  know  1  A.  I  do ;  I  have  great  faith  in  probation,  more  than  anything 
else ;  for  this  reason,  that  you  do  not  associate  the  boys  together,  in  other  words, 
you  do  not  send  them  to  the  industrial  or  primary  school  or  reformatory  where 
they  mix  together  ;  you  have  not  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  bad  boys,  nor  their 
pernicious  communications.  You  deal  with  the  boys  in  a  different  way  ;  you  send  th(>m 
it  may  be  to  their  homes  and  have  supervision  over  them  there,  or  you  put  them  into 
other  families  where  they  are  well  looked  after.  The  system  of  putting  them  into  other 
families  is  carried  out  largely. 

Q.  Are  more  than  one  or  two  boys  sent  to  the  same  family  ?  A.  No.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  the  placing  of  them  out,  and  the  supervision  of  the  authorities  is  very 
well  exercised  in  this  city,  but  I  think  in  the  state  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  farmer  known  to  be  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and  good' 
man  who  could  under  supervision  care  for  three  or  four  selected  boys  would  be  a  proper 
person  to  have  charge  of  them  ;  and  do  you  think  that  such  a  system  of  placing  the- 
boys  would  be  a  good  one ;  or  would  it  be  no  better  than  putting  sixty  or  a  hundred 
together  in  one  establishment  ?  A.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  quite  as  bad,  but 
one  bad  boy  might  corrupt  all  the  others  there.  Where  boys  are  together  there  is  no 
way  of  preventing  the  communication  of  evil. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  what  in  your  view  would  be  the  best  system  to  adopt  in  a 
province  such  as  Ontario.  Would  yon  reccommend  your  system,  or  any  portion  of  it 
for  adoption  by  us  ?  A.  I  think  the  probation  system  is  well  worth  being  tried,  because 
we  have  had  good  results  from  it  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  probation  system  1  A.  What  I  mean  by  the  proba- 
tion system  is  this :  a  boy  is  taken  into  the  court  and  is  adjudged  guilty  of  a  certain, 
ofience,  and  instead  of  committing  him  to  any  institution  where  he  can  come  in  contact 
with  any  other  offender  or  putting  him  into  a  prison  or  penal  establishment  of  any 
kind  whatever,  we  do  not  restrain  his  liberty  at  all  but  put  him  under  charge  of  a  proba- 
tion officer.  It  is  required  that  he  shall  keep  out  of  bad  company  ;  that  he  shall  go  home 
at  a  certain  hour  at  night ;  not  be  out  late  in  the  streets  ;  that  he  shall  report  himself 
once  or  twice  a  moDth,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  is  the  probation  system  Sometimes  this 
.simply  means  keeping  a  bov  in  his  own  home,  in  his  old  surroundings,  but  not  necessarily 
in  every  case,  because  there  are  a  great  many  instances  in  which  the  home  is  unsuitable, 
and  a  home  is  found  for  him  where  he  is  employed  at  day  work.  He  might  be  in  a  place 
under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer.  We  have  as  I  said  a  probation  officer 
appointed  by  the  state  now.  There  i-i  a  probotion  law  authorizing  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  a  large  city  to  appoint  a  probation  officer  themselves,  but,  unfortunately,  that 
law  is  only  permissive  and  it  has  been  carried  out  only  in  Boston  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Cambridge.  About  1,100  cases  were  treated  in  this  manner  in  one  district  in  Boston 
last  year,  with  the  result  as  I  have  said  that  only  60  of  the  1,100  violated  the  terms  of 
the  probation ;  50  of  these  were  sentenced  afterwards  and  ten  ran  away.  That  is  proba- 
tion ;  that  is  what  I  call  probation,  and  that  is  what  the  law  of  Massachusetts  calls  pro- 
bation ;  but  there  are  lawyers  and  men  dealing  with  statutes  and  others  who  call  the 
system  of  release  on  parole  or  permit  probation.  We  distinguish  between  these.  In  the 
one  case  the  man  is  released  from  the  institution  to  which  he  is  committed  by  the  court ;. 
in  the  other  case  the  person  is  released  or  his  sentence  is  withheld  or  suspended,  and 
instead  of  being  committed  to  an  institution  he  is  simply  committed  to  the  custody  of 
this  officer. 

Q,  That  you  think  would  be  as  effective  a  system  as  you  can  conceive  of  for  dealing 
with  that  class  of  boys  1    A.  li  es,  I  should  say  any  boy  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Now  we  will  go  a  little  further  and  assume  that  the  system  of  probation  is  in 
full  force,  and  it  is  found  that  a  sonsiderable  number  of  boys  and  girls  have  violated 
their  probation  and  made  themselves  again  amenable  to  the  law.  Would  it  be  desirable- 
to  have  an  industrial  school  in  groups  of  counties  or  cities  and  counties  in  some  respects, 
like  your  Monson  establishment  ?     A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  And  would  yon  again  give  them  another  chance  by  transfer  to  an  indastrial  school 
before  committing  them  to  a  purely  penal  institution  t  A.  Yes,  that  is  the  substantial 
-effect  of  our  custom  here. 

Q.  Then  if  both  failed,  that  is,  the  prolsation  system  and  the  industrial  school 
system,  you  would  have  them  committed  at  last  to  a  penal  institution  or  reformatory  ! 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  three  resolutions  passed  at  a  prison  reform 
conference  held  in  Toronto  last  year.  The  first  resolution  reads,  "  A  boy  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  not  previously  vicious  should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a 
guarantee  of  his  future  good  conduct  Failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school."  The  next  is  "  A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  a  natural  tendency  to- 
ward crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory 
■direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  certain  court 
should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases  as  well  as  females  charged  with  light  offences. 
A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open  police  court  or  be  sent  to  a  county  gaoL"  The 
other  resolution  is,  "  Industrial  schools  and  reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as 
places  of  punishment  but  should  be  utilized  wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The 
young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions  should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period, 
but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is  attained,  irrespective  of  time  required. 
The  officers  of  these  institutions  should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of 
examination  and  promotion,  and  without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence."  Do  you 
approve  of  these  1  A.  I  do.  As  regards  the  first  resolution,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
here  because  in  some  cases  the  fact  that  a  boy  has  got  into  trouble  is  perhaps  owing  to 
circumstances  which  would  be  guarded  against  by  the  parents,  who,  when  the  boy  went 
home  again  would  exercise  better  supervision  over  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  arraignment  of  a  boy  in  open  court  is  open  to  very  serious 
•objection  even  in  the  cases  of  first  offenders  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  objectionable. 
I  think  that  in  many  cases  it  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  boy.  I  do  not  think  that  a  jus- 
tice sitting  alone  without  formality  and  without  the  impressive  proceedings  of  the  court, 
or  its  usual  imposing  surroundings  would  impress  a  boy  or  have  any  considerable  inflnence 
upon  his  mind.  I  do  not  think  that  one  man  could  in  five  minutes  without  some  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  would  impress  boys,  accomplish  what  father  or  mother  had  been  unable 
to  do  in  a  dozen  years — keep  him  out  of  crime.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  been 
well  brought  up.  It  is  his  first  offence,  and  the  boy  has  had  all  the  training  that  a  good 
home  could  give  him.  In  order  to  make  any  impression  upon  that  boy's  mind  you  must 
either  frighten  him  or  give  him  some  sort  of  a  shock  that  would  turn  him  in  another 
direction.  For  a  judge  to  lecture  him  would  do  him  no  good  at  all,  because  the  boy  pro- 
bably would  not  understand  one- half  of  what  was  said  to  him  ;  but  when  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  is  impressed  with  what  he  sees. 

Q.  We  are  told  that  in  Toronto  a  good  many  newsboys  drift  into  crime. 
What  has  your  experience  been  here  t  A.  It  is  not  so  here.  I  think  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  I  think  these  boys  do  well  as  a  rule  ;  they  become  very  smart  men  most  of 
them.  We  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  my  observation  has  been  that  newsboys 
turn  out  honest  and  industrious  men  ;  that  is,  they  lead  honorable  lives,  and  that  impres- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  of  the  thousands  of  men  I  have  examined  at  Concord, 
I  have  never  met  a  newsboy ;  the  newsboy  is  invariably  smart  and  honest  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  the  mainstay  of  the  family.  I  do  not  remember  any  single  case  of  a 
newsboy  going  to  the  reformatory.  When  they  give  up  soiling  their  papers,  they  go  into 
railway  ot£c<-s,  into  stores,  some  become  professional,  some  become  journalists,  some  go 
into  the  printing  ofiiccs,  and  become  compositors. 

Q.  In  regard  to  boys  being  allowed  on  the  street  at  night,  have  you  any  regulations 
respecting  them  1  A.  We  have  city  ordinances  against  boys  sleeping  out  and  we  have 
ordinances  against  boys  congregating  in  different  places  and  against  loitering  on  the  street 
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after  certain  hours.  The  police  in  enforcing  the  ordinances,  usually  fix  the  hour  about  ten 
o'clock.  If  tbey  should  see  the  boys  before  ten  o'clock  and  observe  the  same  crowd  after 
ten,  .and  the  boys  fail  to  disperse  and  return  to  their  homes  when  ordered  to  do  so,  the 
police  would  take  them  to  the  station. 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  might  be  done  in  that  direction  t     A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.. 

Q.  Have  you  truant  officers  in  Massachusetts  ?  A.  Yes.  We  have  in  Boston  nine 
or  ten  truant  officers.  Boston  is  divided  into  nine  school  districts  and  we  have  truant 
officers  for  each.  They  do  not  go  beyond  the  city  at  all ;  they  are  merely  city  officers, 
and  they  are  selected  by  the  School  Board  to  look  after  the  truant  children.  When  a 
boy  becomes  unmanageable,  or  his  parents  cannot  make  him  go  to  school,  and  the  officer- 
cannot  make  him  go,  and  the  principal  of  the  school  is  satisfied  that  the  boy  is  not  amen- 
able to  other  influences,  he  may  be  punished  just  as  he  would  for  any  other  offence  or 
crime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  system  of  placing  boys  and  girls  together  in  families- 
has  been  tried  in  any  way  here  ?  A.  We  have  never  tried  that,  so  I  cannot  say  anything 
about  it  I  may  say  that  the  principle  is  in  application  in  the  schools.  We  have  in 
Boston  some  mixed  schools  and  some  separate  schools.  I  believe  in  the  mixed  schools 
myself  and  in  educating  the  boys  and  girls  together. 

Q.  Would  it  not  if  in  operation  in  the  industrial  school  require  to  be  under  very 
strict  supervision  t    A.  Indeed  it  would  have  to  be  under  a  very  strict  superintendence. 

Q.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  institution  at  Elraira 
and  the  Reformatory  at  Concord  in  the  matter  of  religion  f  A.  That  is  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  establishments.  Colonel  Tufts  is  a  man  who  believes 
in  training  all  parts  of  the  man ;  in  religious  and  moral  as  well  as  in  physical  training. 
Mr.  Brockway  enforces  physical  training,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  have  his  men  under  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  he  has  proper  military  drill  for  which  he  has  prepared  a  manual. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  two  estab- 
lishments 'i    A.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  compare  the  two  institutions. 

Q.  Is  crime  on  the  increase  or  decrease  here  1  A.  I  think  serious  crime  is  on  the 
decrease. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  cellular  confinement  in  the  houses  of  correction  or  common 
gaols  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners  or  productive  of  insanity  t  A.  There 
have  been  a  few  instances  of  men  being  taken  to  the  lunatic  hospital  from  the  common 
gaol,  and  the  lunacy  was  presumably  owing  to  their  gaol  custody.  The  imprisonment 
might  have  developed  some  natural  tendency  that  they  had  before,  but  it  is  not  the- 
primary  cause. 

Q.  Of  all  the  remarkable  institutions  in  the  way  of  a  prison,  the  one  that  we  visited- 
at  Concord  to-day  is  the  most  remarkable  I  have  ever  seen.  Do  you  think  the  threat 
advantages  enjoyed  by  criminals  in  the  Concord  reformatory  create  in  some  minds- 
outside  the  feeling,  that  "  Here  is  a  criminal  getting  from  the  State  an  education  to  fit 
him  for  the  higher  positions  in  Ufe,  and  to  enter  a  higher  sphere,  but  I  who  am 
an  honest  man  doing  everything  I  can  to  earn  an  honest  living — I  am  unable  to  obtain 
these  advantages  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  criminal  and  it  would  pay  me  to  become  a 
criminal  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages."  Have  you  thought  that  it  is  in  fact  » 
premium  to  criminality )  A.  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  ever  went  to  prison  because 
he  wished  to  get  good  treatment  there.  I  do  not  think  that  the  system  has  any  appreci- 
able influence  in  the  way  you  describe,  and  the  criminal  would  be  glad  to  exchange  places. 
with  the  poor  man  outside  who  might  harbor  such  a  thought  as  you  have  expressed. 

Q.  Ton  think  then  that  the  system  has  no  bad  effect  upon  the  honest,  poor  man 
outside  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  such  effect,  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  in  any  way 
as  an  inducement  to  crime. 
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OoNOOBD,  Mass.,  22ud  July,  1890. 

I'reamt: — J.  W.  Lanoucir,  Esq.,  Ohairman;  Hon.  CHAa  Dbuby,  Hon.  T.  W.  Ang'lin 
Dr.  RosKBBUGH,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Colonel  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachasetta  State  Reformatory,  gave 
evidence : 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us,  Colonel  Tnfts,  the  extent  and  character  of  your  experience  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  1  A.I  came  here  to  run  what  is  known  as  the  visiting  agency  in 
Massachusetts.  One  branch  of  that  work  was  attendance  at  the  court  and  seeing  when 
any  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  was  brought  up.  We  had  notice  of  the 
complaint  and  attended  the  hearing  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  case, 
and  providing  for  the  boy  or  girl  being  placed  under  proper  care.  We  had  20,000  cases 
in  court  during  the  t«n  years  I  was  engaged  in  that  work.  From  there  I  went  to  the 
women's  prison  for  a  month  or  two  and  then  to  the  state  primary  school  at  Monson, 
which  is  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  mainly  dependent  children,  more  or  less. 
From  that  establishment  I  came  directly  here  in  December,  1884. 

Q.  So  that  your  experience  in  regard  to  delinquents  extends  over  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  ?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  the  prisoneis  are  committed  on  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  what  is  meant  by  that  1  A.  The  men  are  simply  com- 
mitted to  this  place;  the  judge  does  not  sentence  the  men  for  three  years  or  five 
years  as  in  the  ordinary  cases,  but  he  simply  says  "  I  sentence  you  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory."  We  have  two  classes  of  offenders,  misdemeanants  and  felons  ; 
the  misdemeanants  are  men  who  are  in  for  drunkenness,  idleness,  vagrancies,  stubborn- 
ness ;  all  else  are  felons  and  under  that  category  we  include  those  who  are  convicted  of 
larceny,  embezzlement,  burglary,  etc.  When  they  are  committed  here  we  can  hold  felons 
for  five  years  and  misdemeanants  for  two  years.  The  commissioners  6f  prisons  can  trans- 
fer prisoners  to  this  reformatory  under  their  own  authority. 

Q.  A  man  then  may  be  sentenced  to  the  state  prison,  or  to  the  gaol,  and 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  transfer  from  any  of  these  places  to 
this  establishment )  A.  Quite  so.  And  any  magistrate  can  commit  here  and  the  supreme 
court,  the  superior  court,  and  the  municipal  courts  which  we  have  in  Boston,  for  example, 
the  district  court — we  have  a  district  court  system  here — can  commit  them. 

Q.  The  district  courts  are  something  of  the  nature  of  police  courts  I  presume }  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  commitment  to  this  reformatory  regulated  by  certain  limitations  ?  A  We 
have  an  age  and  an  cffence  limit ;  anyone  can  be  committed  here  up  to  forty 
yesurs  of  age,  and  no  one  can  be  committed  who  has  been  convicted  more  than  three 
times ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reform  school  takes  them  up  to  fifteen,  so  that  we 
have  them  from  fifteen  up  to  forty.  Now  we  have  got  here  a  system  of  grades  and 
marks  which  I  will  explain  to  you  in  detail.  When  a  man  comes  here  he  goes  into  the 
intermediate  or  second  grade ;  the  third  grade  is  lower  and  the  first  grade  is  higher. 
He  cannot  get  out  until  he  gets  into  the  first  grade,  and  when  he  gets  into  the  first  grade 
his  liberation  depends  on  how  he  behaves  himself.  If  a  man  goes  into  the  third  grade, 
he  of  course  goes  lower  and  has  longer  to  stay,  because  he  must  rise  from  that  grade  and 
pass  through  the  second  or  intermediate  grade  again.  We  give  them  a  manual  which 
contains  our  rules  and  a  list  of  offences.  The  list  of  offences  includes  such  things  as 
altering  clothing,  clothing  not  in  proper  order,  crookedness,  disobedience  of  orders, 
■  disorderly  room,  fighting,  gaping  about  the  shop,  hands  and  face  not  clean,  insolence  to 
■officers,  inattention  in  line,  shop,  or  school,  laughing  and  fooling,  malicious  mischief, 
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neglect  of  studj,  not  wearing  slippers  in  the  school  room  and  not  wearing  slippers  in  the 
chapel,  profanity,  quarrelling,  stealing,  staring  at  visitors,  talking  in  chapel,  dining  room, 
lecture  room,  in  line,  or  in  school,  or  in  shop,  using  tobacco,  vile  language,  wasting  food, 
«to.  We  make  out  a  list  of  these  offences  and  a  man  is  entitled  to  five  credit  marks  for 
■every  good  day  he  makes  ;  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  of  the  breaches  set  forth  in  the  manual 
he  is  reported,  and  these  reports  go  to  the  deputy  superintendent  and  he  looks  the  matter 
•over  and  if  it  is  a  first  offence  we  give  the  man  what  is  called  a  warning.  Each  prisoner 
committed  to  the  reformatory  for  the'  first  time  enters  the  second  grade,  and  is  promoted 
to  the  first  grade  when  he  has  earned  850  credit  marks  within  six  consecutive  months. 
A  prisoner  is  allowed  for  perfect  conduct,  industry  in  labor,  and  diligence  in  study  five 
-credit  marks  for  each  day  ;  for  imperfections  in  conduct,  lack  of  industry  in  labor,  or 
want  of  diligence  in  study,  he  loses  such  number  of  marks  as  I  decide.  If  a  prisoner  in 
the  first  grade  fails  to  obtain  125  credit  marks  during  any  one  month,  he  is  reduced  to 
the  second  grade  ;  a  failure  to  obtain  this  number  of  marks  a  month  by  a  second  grade 
'prisoner  for  two  consecutive  months  will  rednce  him  to  the  third  grade ;  and  a  failure  by 
a  third  grade  prisoner  to  obtain  100  credit  marks  for  three  successive  months  subjects 
him  to  such  punishment  as  I,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  may  prescribe.  A 
total  of  five  credit  marks  for  each  day  for  any  one  month  may  advance  a  prisoner  from 
the  third  to  the  second  grade  ;  or  in  other  words  150  marks  must  be  obtained  to  advance 
a  man  from  the  third  to  the  second  grade.  A  first  grade  prisoner  who  shall  lose  his 
standing  may  be  restored  if  he  obtain  150  credit  marks  in  the  month  following ;  and  150 
credit  marks  are  allowed  in  the  month  of  'February  if  five  credit  marks  are  gained  in  each 
•day  of  the  month.  A  prisoner  in  whatever  grade  he  may  be  if  he  obtains  five  credit 
marks  each  day  for  four  successive  months  is  entitled  to  a  free  gift  of  150 
additional  credit  marks,  and  a  prisoner  who  has  lost  no  marks  on  reaching  the  first  grade 
is  classed  as  a  "  first  grade  perfect,"  and  so  he  remains  unless  marks  are  lost.  In  the 
granting  of  privileges  and  permits,  first  grade  perfect  prisoners  are  preferred.  There  is 
a  provision  that  I  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  allow  special  credit  marks 
to  any  prisoner  or  promote  him  to  first  grade  perfect.  Prisoners  are  not  released  from 
the  reformatory  before  their  sentence  expire8,'except  from  the  first  grade,  and  promotions 
from  one  grade  to  another  are  made  on  the  third  day  of  each  month,  except  when  that 
day  occurs  on  the  Sunday,  and  then  the  promotion  tabes  place  on  the  fourth  day.  When 
■a  prisoner  has  been  for  five  consecutive  months  in  the  first  grade  with  a  perfect  record, 
and  has  the  required  percentages  in  the  school,  his  name  may  be  presented  to  the  board 
-for  their  consideration  together  with  any  facts  in  possession  of  the  superintendent,  which 
will  tend  to  show  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  any  opinions  which  he  may  have  as 
to  the  prisoner's  fitness  for  release.  The  board  will  take  into  consideration  the  reforma- 
tory record,  and  facts  and  opinions  presented  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  history  of 
the  prisoner  before  his  commitment  to  the  reformatory.  If  after  considering  all  these 
they  shall  think  the  case  to  be  one  in  which  release  may  possibly  be  granted  they 
will  then  see  the  prisoner,  ascertain  his  plan  for  the  future  and  prospects  for  work  and 
form  their  judgment  from  all  these  things  as  to  the  advisability  of  releasing  him.  The 
prisoner  who  comes  a  second  time  either  upon  a  new  sentence  or  for  a  violation  of  his 
permic  should  be  held  for  a  much  longer  period  than  when  he  came  first. 

Q.  Who  compose  the  Board  of  Commissionem  t  A.  They  are  five  in  number, 
-appointed  by  the  Qoverncr ;  three  gentlemen  and  two  ladies.  We  make  out  for  them 
a  statement  of  the  offences,  etc.,  and  we  put  down  all  in  the  indictment ;  the  statement 
we  gather  from  the  man  when  he  first  comes  in  and  also  any  statement  we  may  have 
.got  from  some  local  authority  as  to  the  man  and  his  family.  We  give  all  these  facts 
to  the  commissioners  and  we  also  put  down  his  record  here  with  a  f^eneral  expression  of 
-opinion  at  the  end  of  it^  We  send  this  down  and  then  the  commissioners  who  come  up 
■once  a  month  see  the  mad  and  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  will  let  him  out  or 
not.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases,  almost  in  all  cases,  they 
Are  released  at  the  end  of  this  period. 

Q.  Do  these  commissioners,  or  do  you,  communicate  with  the  authorities  of  the 
district  from  whence  the  man  came  to  see  what  effect  your  discharge  will  have  on  the 
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community  ?  A.  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  The  commiasionera  and  myself  are  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  himslf  is  the  only  one  who  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  question  of  his  release,  and  no  outside  influence  should  aJect  the 
decision  of  the  question.  These  men  when  the  commissioners  release  them  go  out  on' 
probation.  They  get  a  permit  and  leave  upon  that  permit,  and  there  are  certain  terms 
which  the  men  have  to  abide  by.  If  they  fail  in  the  terms  or  offend  the  law  in  any  way 
they  are  brought  back  here  and  put  back  without  any  new  trial. 

Q.  Upon  whose  warrant  1  A.  TJne  commissioners'.  They  send  an  officer  to  bring 
them  back.  Then  you  can  see  from  what  I  have  stated  that  when  a  man  comes  here  he 
can  be  held  for  his  full  term,  or  can  be  let  out  in  less  than  one  year.  If  he  goes  oat  and 
defaults  his  agreement  he  can  be  held  for  the  remaining  four  years,  no  matter  if  he  has 
been  out  three  years,  the  whole  four  years  are  due  whenever  he  comes  back  within  the 
five  years  of  the  original  sentence. 

Q.  If  those  who  are  put  down  to  the  third  grade,  are  anxious  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  place,  does  it  take  them  long  to  get  up  again  1  A.  They  have  to  make  a  perfect 
month  in  the  third  grade  before  they  go  up  again  ;  then  when  they  go  out  of  the  third 
grade  they  have  to  go  through  the  same  form  again  and  commence  de  nove. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuht. 

Q.  What  proportion  succeed  in  passing  to  the  first  grade  1  A.  About  fifty  pass- 
from  the  second  to  the  first  grade  each  month. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  for  advancement )  A.  The  first  is  conduct ;  they  must 
lose  no  marks.  We  note  whether  a  man  is  industrious  in  his  labor,  diligent  in  his  study, 
whether  he  complies  with  the  conduct  rules,  keeping  his  room  in  order,  the  furnishings 
neat  and  clean,  and  fulfilling  the  conditions  as  to  rising,  washing,  dressing,  and  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  the  workshop ;  laboring  faithfully  and  diligently,  performing  such 
stint  as  may  be  required,  marching  from  the  shops  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  grade, 
saluting  his  officers  in  the  proper  manner  when  he  desires  to  speak  with  them,  paying 
respectful  attention  to  the  service  while  in  chapel ;  generally  we  note  all  these  things 
and  take  all  these  things  in  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  his  release. 

Dr.  BOSBBRUGH. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  time  of  passing  fvom  the  second  to  the  first  grade  )  A. 
As  I  have  explained,  he  has  to  get  850  marks  in  the  first  six  months.  The  ascent  is 
always  easier  than  the  descent.  It  takes  less  to  get  up  than  to  go  down.  The  standard 
to  be  reached  before  presentation  for  permit  is  not  necessarily  high  or  difficult  to  attain, 
nor  are  the  conditions  of  release  severe.  They  are  easy  of  performance  and  such  as  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

The  Chaibhait. 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  privileges  in  dietary  or  dress,  in  connection  with 
the  different  grades  ?  A.  When  the  men  go  into  the  second  grade  they  wear  a  black 
suit ;  the  first  grade  wear  a  blue  suit ;  and  the  third  have  to  teCke  to  the  red  suits.  Then 
the  first  grade  men  are  allowed  to  write  letters  once  every  week  ;  the  second  grade  every 
second  week,  and  the  third  grade  are  not  allowed  to  write  at  all.  Those  in  the  first  grade 
may  be  visited  by  friends  once  a  month  ;  those  in  the  second  grade  once  in  two  months, 
and  those  in  the  third  grade  not  at  all.  Those  in  the  first  and  second  grade  may  leceive- 
fruit  on  Saturdays,  but  in  the  third  grade  not  at  all.  Then  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  we 
have  first-grade  meetings,  not  religious  meetings,  but  we  have  a  talk  on  any  subject  that 
may  be  brought  up — for  instance,  last  Sunday  we  had  a  talk  about  Longfellow — and  we  get 
some  nice  singing.  On  Sunday  before  last  we  had  a  talk  by  Judge  Wayland  on  the 
English  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  on  the  Sunday  before  that  we  had  a  talk 
on  mining. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dbcet. 

Q.  Now  sks  regards  those  who  obtaia  their  liberty  under  this  system,  do  you  aaoceed 
in  keeping  a  record  of  their  subsequent  career  t  A.  I  would  not  say  that  the  records  are 
correctly  or  fully  kept ;  it  is  not  our  part  of  the  business  to  do  this.  The  men  are 
required  to  report  to  the  commissioners  every  month  and  sometimes  they  go  off  and  don't 
do  it. 

The  Chairhan. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  is  reclaimed  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  institu- 
tion '?  A.  I  never  want  to  say  anything  about  that  because  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to 
speak  of  with  certainty.  You  know  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  very  unstable 
people.  They  have  no  great  power  over  themselves.  They  have  not  got  the  stamina  to 
resist  temptation  always.  They  go  along  for  a  good  while  if  everything  is  favorable,  but 
there  comes  a  time  of  adversity  and  they  cannot  stand  up  as  a  person  thoroughly  consti- 
tuted and  bom  would  do.  They  go  on  for  several  years,  it  may  be,  but  at  any  time  they 
are  liable  to  tumble.  Mr.  Brockway  says  that  he  has  reclaimed  82  per  cent.,  bat  that  is 
very  high.     We  say  that  12  per  cent,  of  our  men  get  back  here  again. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  get  some  of  your  prisoners,  I  suppose,  from  places  outside  your  own  State  ? 
A,  Some,  but  not  very  many.     We  have  several  who  come  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  get  some  from  Canada  1  A.  Not  very  many.  We  got  some  French 
Canadians ;  we  get  more  of  these  than  of  any  other  class  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Speaking  generally  of  the  system  and  its  results,  do  you  think  that  it  tends  to 
make  good  prisoners  and  not  good  men  1  A.  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  in 
the  direction  of  moral  reformation. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  find  that  some  of  the  worst  men  have  good  prison 
conduct  marks  1  A.  Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  this  is  true  that  as  we  mingle  with  the 
men  daily  and  see  them  intimately  we  gradually  probe  their  character  to  the  bottom,  and 
we  think  that  we  know  pretty  nearly  what  a  man  is.  I  am  more  concerned  myself  about  the 
right  method  than  I  am  about  the  result.  I  may  say  that  we  8idopt  the  very  best  plains 
so  far  as  we  can  conceive  to  make  these  men  good.  We  want  to  put  all  the  good  that  we 
can  into  these  people  and  to  make  them  good  men.  We  make  our  men  good  by  good 
treatment,  and  good  food  and  good  physical  training. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drobt. 

Q,  Under  your  system,  if  you  were  satisfied  that  a  man  is  acting  a  part  in  order  to 
deceive  yon,  would  that  prevent  him  from  obtaining  his  liberation  1  A.  We  would  say 
that  to  the  commissioners  in  our  report  and  there  would  be  what  is  called  a  suspension  of 
the  permit. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  commissioners  t     A.  The  Governor. 

Q.  Are  these  men  especially  qualified  for  the  purpose  7  A.  No,  sir,  they  are  generally 
ordinary  business  men  who  commend  themselves  as  men  of  sound  judgement  and  kind 
hearts,  but  they  never  had  any  experience  in  dealing  with  prisoners  before  they  were 
api>ointed  to  this  position.  Necessarily  they  must  realise  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  representations  made  by  me,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  adopt  any  course  that  would 
not  be  warranted  by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  The  Board  has  been  changed  three 
times  since  I  was  appointed  superintendent.  One  member  has  been  left  over.  The 
men  give  their  time,  but  there  is  no  pay  attached  to  the  work.  They  also  have 
under  their  purview  the  state  prison  and  the  women's  prison. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  efiect  has  this  wonderful  shortening  of  the  sentence  upon  the  man 
oatside  1     A.  I  do  not  know  that.     I  do  not  know  that  a  peraoa  can  be  deterred  very 
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much  hj  anything.     If  a  man  has  got  it  in  his  heart  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  the  circam- 
stances  arise  favorable  to  the  carrying  oat  of  his  intention  he  will  do  it. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  take  a  clerk  in  a  responsible  position  in  a  warehouse  ;  he  sees 
that  he  can  rob  his  master  and  says,  "  I  will  take  my  chance  of  this,"  because  he  thinks 
that  he  will  get  out  in  seven  months  for  a  felony,  for  which  otherwise  he  would  be  sen- 
tenced seven  years.  Do  you  find  that  this  has  operated  to  any  extent  in  encoura$[ing  the 
commission  of  crime  t  A.  No,  sir,  we  have  never  experienced  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  class  of  profes- 
sional criminals  to  whom  this  treatment  would  be  of  no  possible  benefit.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  as  large,  however,  as  many  persons  suppose.  These  are  persons  who  have  determined 
to  follow  criminal  lives ;  they  keep  a  profit  and  loss  account  practically,  and  say,  "  I  will 
do  this  and  I  will  do  that,"  and  they  say,  "  I  will  run  the  chance  of  getting  four  years. 
I  have  done  so  much  business,  and  that  pays  pretty  well ;  I  have  gut  $10,000  or 
$16,000."  This  is  to  a  limited  extent  so,  but  three  is  the  bulk  of  prisoners  who  are 
habitual  criminaJs,  who  steal  because  they  don't  have  the  faculty  of  being  honest.  They 
might  say  "  If  I  am  smart  I  can  do  this  thing  and  perhaps  the  judge  may  send  me  up  to 
the  Massachusetts  reformatory,"  and  he  might  think  that  over,  but  this  is  not  the  class 
that  we  are  looking  for  and  it  is  not  the  class  that  are  usually  sent  here. 

Q.  What  effect  has  your  treatment  of  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  upon  men  who 
have  been  sentenced  on  various  occasions  for  that  offence )  A.  It  has  a  good  effect. 
Some  people  object  to  putting  drunkards  in  with  felons,  but  if  you  put  a  habitual 
drunkard  into  a  reformatory  he  is  much  more  a  subject  of  reformatory  treatment  than 
anybody  else.  The  habitual  drunkard  gets  here  say  eight  months,  and  the  rum  well  oat 
of  him.  His  physical  system  is  in  good  condition  and  he  get  all  the  stimnlus  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  to  his  manhood.  Our  system  appeals  to  men  to  take  hold  of  better 
things  Our  system  is  of  a  humanizing  and  reformatory  character  ;  the  man  may  go 
down  it  is  true,  if  he  does  not  conduct  himself  properly ;  but  so  far  as  the  change  it 
concerned  a  long  sentence  will  give  him  a  chance  to  recover  himself  if  he  once  sees  the 
thing  in  its  true  light  and  observes  the  effect  of  his  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqun. 

Q.  Of  the  inebriates  who  go  out  do  a  large  proportion  return  f  A.  Well,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  twelve  per  cent,  who  return  are  those  sent  here  for  drunken- 
ness. I  suppose  four-fifths  of  our  people  would  acknowledge  being  here  because  of 
intemperance.  There  used  to  be  one-third  committed  for  drunkenness  alone,  but  we  get 
less  now.  Any  drunkard  can  be  committed  here  for  his  third  offence  of  drunkenness 
and  any  drunkard  can  be  committed  if  anybody  will  come  forward  and  ewear  that  he  has 
seen  the  man  drunk  three  or  four  times  in  a  year  and  say  that  he  is  a  drunkard  ;  but  in 
the  other  case  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  twice  before  can  be  committed  here  for  the 
third  time. 


Q.  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  in  the  third  grade  1 
twenty-four  now. 


A.  We  have  got 


Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  in  the  institution  1  A.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
in  three  or  four  months  and  some  a  year.  There  is  a  class  of  boys  who  do  not  start 
right  until  they  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Isidder. 

Q.  Now,  about  your  prison  labor,  what  do  you  carry  on  i  A.  We  make  boots  and 
shoes,  clothes,  chairs,  and  we  have  training  schools  and  other  occupations.  We  have 
also  training  classes  supplied  with  every  means  of  instruction.  We  have  a  carpenters 
shop,  a  painters'  shop,  and  these  have  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  teaching  the  men 
trades,  but  these  are  not  productive  ;  we  do  our  own  concrete  work  and  our  own  carpen- 
tering work  and  we  have  men  employed  in  building. 
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Q.  How  are  these  industries  carried  on  ?  A.  On  the  piece-price  plan.  The  man 
who  wishes  the  work  done  sends  in  the  material  and  we  make  it  up  and  charge  so  much 
for  each  article.     We  have  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes  for  instance. 

Q.  Are  jon  allowed  by-law  to  name  your  own  rates  1  A.  Yes,  and  we  get  all  that 
we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  interferes  with  oatside  labor  products  to  any  extent  1 
A.  Statistics  shew  that  the  total  value  of  prison  labor  is  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  what  is  produced  by  outside  labor  in  the  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Is  this  establishment  designed  to  place  labor  on  the  market  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  not  be  in  unfair  competition  with  free  labor  outside  t  A.  It  is,  and  I  think  it  effects 
it.  We  make  boots  and  shoes  for  a  firm  in  Boston  who  have  several  other  departments 
where  boots  and  shoes  are  made  by  free  labor.  We  make  shoes  perhaps  a  little  cheaper 
than  they  can  do  in  the  outside  establishment,  for  this  reason,  that  we  do  not  dama^ 
the  material  quite  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  outside  shops.  These  men  agree  to  keep  us 
gfmxg  every  day  in  the  year,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  it  a  little  cheaper.  Then  the 
laboring  people  in  our  State,  as  they  are  throughout  the  country  generally,  are  pretty 
jealous  of  these  things,  and  it  makes  men  hesitate  about  coming  to  an  institution  for 
their  work,  and  they  fear  that  there  may  be  some  legislation  that  will  afiect  them  at  any 
time.  As  regards  trousers,  for  example,  we  buy  the  cloth,  make  them  up  and  sell  them 
ourselves ;  that  is  the  cmly  article,  however,  we  make  upon  that  principle. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  Is  this  institution  self-supporting  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates !  A.  Oh  no ;  there 
was  a  cost  last  year  of  $160,000.     We  made  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates  about  $40,000. 

Q.  Are  those  in  for  long  and  short  periods  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  can  they 
all  earn  their  discharge  in  ten  months.     A.  Yes. 

While  showing  the  commissioners  over  the  institution  Mr.  Tufts  said  :  There  is  only 
one  punishment  provided  in  addition  to  the  reduction  in  the  grades,  and  that  is  solitary 
<:onfinement.  A  large  library  is  provided  for  the  students  who  are  allowed  to  take  out 
books  twice  a  week,  and  to  read  them  in  their  rooms.  Colonel  Tufts  stated  that  religious 
services  are  held,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  every  Sunday.  The  Catholic  service 
takes  place  in  the  morning  at  8.30,  immediately  after  breakfast.  There  is  the  usual  low 
mass,  and  at  Easter  and  Christmas  high  mass.  There  are  religious  classes,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  the  older  prisoners  instructing  the  younger  ones,  and  there  is  a  bible  class 
conducted  by  a  young  lawyer,  who  comes  from  a  neighboring  town,  that  lasts  an  hour, 
and  then  comes  the  general  service  for  everybody,  which  is  compulsory,  and  is  conducted 
by  the  chaplain.  I  may  say  that  as  r^^rds  religious  teaching  the  Catholic  priest  knows 
his  own  men  and  goes  among  them  when  he  is  inclined.  We  never  have  any  difficulty 
in  that  matter ;  no  feeling  has  ever  been  manifested  in  that  way  ;  we  all  mix  together 
in  the  most  amicable  manner  possible.  As  regards  education,  the  secular  instruction  of 
650  men,  some  of  them  taken  from  illiterate  classes,  is  no  edight  matter.  We  take  up 
regular  branches  of  study  and  some  of  them  are  quite  advanced.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
our  institution  is  the  societies.  We  allow  our  men  to  organize  themselves  into  societies, 
ohoosing  their  own  officers  to  conduct  their  readings  without  the  presence  of  the  officers 
of  the  establishment.  We  will  often  have  300  men  in  a  room  without  any  officer  being 
present.  They  have  interesting  discussions  and  they  preserve  excellent  order.  The  men 
must  be  here  two  months  before  they  belong  to  these.  We  have  a  Young  Men's  Ohristian 
Association  ;  that  was  begun  as  a  kind  of  experiment.  It  was  thought  we  might  do 
some  good  here,  and  the  result  was  that  we  got  this  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
who  are  carrying  on  work  of  a  religious  character.  Then  we  lately  had  a  scientific  and 
literary  society,  a  Chautauqua,  and  then  we  had  a  Temperance  society,  all  meeting  on 
different  evenings  in  the  week.  We  have  a  superintendent  and  nine  teachers  besides  ; 
half  of  the  teachers  are  ex-prisoners,  who  have  been  retained  by  the  institution  after  their 
term  expired. 
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The  Commisaion  were  shown  some  fine  examples  of  engraving  on  c<^per  plate,  illustrat- 
ing the  progressiTe  stages  of  the  pupil's  work.  Some  of  the  specimens  which  were  of 
excellent  workmanship  had  heen  produced  by  prisoners  who  had  been  only  four  months 
at  the  work.  Twenty-fire  prisoners  were  engaged  in  this  branch.  Some  articles  of 
jewelry  were  also  examined  that  had  been  manufactured  in  the  institution — watcb 
chains,  ornaments,  paper  knives  made  out  of  meat  bones  and  plated  goods  of  various 
kinda  These  are  chiefly  produced  by  men  who  have  had  experience  in  this  particular 
line  of  work  ;  many  of  them  before  they  went  to  the  institution.  In  the  yard  a  number 
of  men  are  seen  at  building  work,  rebuilding  walls  which  are  put  up  and  pulled  down 
again  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  practice  and  experience.  Another  batch  were  at 
work  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  in  the  plumbing  and  tinsmithing  departments,  and  others 
at  technical  work  of  various  kinds.  Then  there  were  young  men  occupied  in  the  draw- 
ing class.  Colonel  Tufts  explained  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  to  supply 
the  pupils  with  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge.  They  accordingly  pass  six 
weeks  or  so  in  the  drawing  class  and  are  then  expected  to  put  the  knowledge  they 
acquired  there  to  some  practical  purpose.  Industrial  machinery  of  various  kinds  was 
seen  in  full  operation  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  their  allotted  tasks.  In  the  shoe 
shop  about  174  men  »>«  at  work ;  in  the  chair«hop,  60  ;  caning  shop,  107  ;  tailor's  shop, 
70;  carpenter  and  cabinet  shop,  13;  printing  office,  14;  laundry  and  repair  shop,  20; 
kitchen  and  bakery,  20  ;  wings,  12  ;  inmates'  show  shop,  9  ;  painters,  18  ;  on  the;  yards 
and  j^nnds,  16  ;  clerical  work  and  library,  8  ;  janitor  and  runners,  13  ;  hospital  attendants 
and  patients,  15  ;  farm  improvements,  23  ;  barn  and  stockyard,  12  ;  engineers  department 
and  masons,  24.  The  day's  labor  ceases  at  5  o'clock  each  day,  and  the  men  are  mustered 
for  supper  at  5.30.  The  daily  calls  are  :  Rising  call,  6.30  a.m. ;  breakfast,  7 ;  work,  7.30  ; 
sick  call,  8  ;  dinner,  11.45  ;  work,  12.30  p.m.  ;  supper,  5.30  p.m. ;  from  April  to  October, 
and  at  sunset  from  October  to  April.  Evening  meetings  and  schools  are  held  at  7  p.m., 
from  April  1st  to  October  let,  and  from  October  to  April,  6.30.  On  Sundays  mass  takes 
place  at  8.30  a.m. ;  bible  class,  9.30 ;  preaching,  10.30  ;  first  grade  meeting,  2.30.  The 
prisoners  all  dine  on  the  association  principle ;  formerly  they  had  their  meals  in  their 
cells^  but  this  system  has  been  abandoned.  There  is  nothing  hurtful  Col.  Tufts  said  ia 
this  association.  When  the  men  are  released  upon  permit  they  are  provided  with  an 
entirely  new  outfit,  with  full  equipment  of  underclothing.  After  the  establishment  had 
been  thoroughly  inspected,  Ool.  Tufts  gave  further  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  dealing  with  destitute 
children  of  both  aexes  who,  from  vicious  surroundings,  are  drifting  into  or  being 
forced  into  a  criminal  career)  A.  The  first  thing  is,  our  law  permits  a  complaint 
to  be  made  and  the  commitment  of  a  child  either  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  or  to  the  industrial  school  or  the  Lyman  school.  We  may  complain  of 
the  stubbornness  of  boys  or  girls  and  bring  them  before  the  court,  and  under 
this  system  of  juvenile  offences  and  probation  the  agent  ot  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  or  the  State,  for  that  it  is  in  efiTect,  notices  that  a  complaint  is  made 
against  any  boy  or  girl  either  of  stubbornness  or  being  unmanageable.  If  the 
persons  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age  he  investigates  the  case  and  takes  the  matter 
up.  The  agent  will  attend  the  hearing  of  the  case  and  examine  the  witnesses,  and  it 
may  be  that  after  all  the  evidence  is  given  he  sums  up  the  case  and  the  magistrate  asks 
what  he  will  do  with  it.  About  four-fifths  of  those  who  are  brought  before  the  courts 
are  found  guilty.  The  agent,  supposing  the  boy  or  girl  is  put  upon  probation,  says  :  "  We 
will  ask  that  he  be  bound  over  in  the  usual  terms,  and  then  if  the  child  is  left  with  the 
parents  the  usual  guarantee  is  given  for  its  appearance  and  conduct,  and  it  remains  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agent  of  the  board.  In  another  case  the  child  may  be  put  into 
the  custody  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  entirely  and  the  board  then  have  the  right 
to  place  the  child  in  a  family.  We  select  the  family  wherever  we  have  the  means  of 
doing  so.  We  may  put  it  in  the  State  primary  school,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  be 
kept  there  for  some  time,  provided  with  clothes,  educated  and  trained,  and  then  the  boy» 
f  it  is  a  boy,  may  be  put  out  into  a  family  after  he  has  passed  through  the  school." 
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Q.  How  does  this  aystem  work  Y    A.  First  ra  te. 

Q.  Do  you  exercise  supervision  over  the  parties  to  whom  the  children  are  entrusted  ? 
A.  The  law  says  that  we  shall  seek  out  persons  who  are  willing  to  take,  educate  and 
maintain  the  children ;  so  we  are  constantly  looking  out  for  them.  After  the  children 
are  placed  out,  the  law  says  we  must  visit  them  at  least  once  a  year  and  see  them. 

Q.  Are  thoy  generally  placed  on  farms  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  kind  of  treatment  given  under  this  system  t    A.  It  is  very  good. 

Q.  And  the  results  f    A.  The  results  are  good  in  most  cases. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  Primary  school  1  A.  Those  whom  we  place  there  are 
dependent  children,  transferred  to  the  institution  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities  ;  they 
go  into  the  State  alms  houses  with  their  parents ;  in  fact,  t  may  say  that  it  is  out  of 
that  that  the  school  has  been  developed,  but  young  offenders  are  committed  there  direct 
by  the  board  if  they  deem  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  sent  there  and  dealt  with. 
The  next  grale  is  the  reformatory  for  youths  or  the  Lyman  Reform  School  as  it  is  called. 
We  have  the  right  to  put  them  direct  into  a  family  or  into  the  primary  or  into  the 
reform  school. 

Q.  Tou  try  them  in  the  family  first  ?  A.  Yes,  and  then  after  this  we  have  power  to 
send  a  boy  to  the  primary  or  reform  school. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  your  system  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  in  Massachusetts 
as  good  as  can  be  devised  ?  A.  I  say  that  our  magistrates  and  those  who  have 
given  themselves  to  this  work  have  endeavored  to  make  the  system  as  perfect  as 
possible  When  we  began  that  work  we  had  two  schoolships  for  boys  with  a  capacity 
for  150  in  each,  and  the  reform  school  .with  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  boys,  and  the 
industrial  school  for  girls  with  1 44.  In  the  first  ten  years  I  ran  the  agency,  and  the 
result  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  substantially  the  same.  We  had  between  nine- 
teen and  twenty  thousand  cases  before  the  court,  four-fifths  of  which  resulted  in  convic- 
tions. Now  we  have  the  industrial  school  with  less  than  a  sixth,  and  the  reform  school 
with  about  ISO,  and  the  schoolships  have  entirely  disappeired.  This  shows  that  we  take 
care  of  these  children-in  this  other  way  by  putting  them  out  into  families  and  so  on. 
Under  the  old  method  it  cost  us  $150  to  $250  per  head  and  it  costs  us  now  less  than  $5 
per  head  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  other  way. 

Q.  For  what  period  are  the  boys  committed  to  the  reform  school  t  A.  The  average 
length  of  time  is  twenty  months,  and  if  we  take  this  same  boy  and  put  him  into  a  family 
the  entire  expense  would  not  be  more  than  $5. 

Q.  And  is  this  family  system  more  effective  in  reclaiming  the  boys  t  A.  Up  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is. 

Q.  Does  the  State  bear  the  cost  entirely,  or  do  you  make  any  charge  on  the 
municipality )  A.  All  the  expense  necessary  in  taking  a  child  into  a  family  is  to 
f;et  him  a  good  suit  of  clothes  or  a  pair  of  trousers ;  when  the  family  takes  him  he 
becomes  self-supporting  under  an  agreement  which  runs  on  until  he  is  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  first  year  or  two  he  would  not  pay  his  way  because  he  would  have  to  go  to 
school ;  but  take  the  children  that  go  into  a  family  from  fifteen  up  to  eighteen,  either 
girls  or  boys,  then  they  more  than  pay  their  way,  and  their  help  becomes  quite  valuable. 
A  girl,  for  instance,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  in  a  family  would  be  able  to 
render  service  of  considerable  value  to  them. 

Q.  I  have  here  three  resolutions  passed  at  the  prison  reform  conference  last  year. 
Do  you  give  your  general  assent  to  these  resolutions?  A.  I  will  give  my  general  assent 
to  these. 

Q.  You  say  your  general  system  will  accomplish  all  that  is  set  forth  here  ?  A.  I  do. 
Only  I  prefer  to  go  to  the  family  with  the  children. 
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Q.  Would  70a  be  willing  to  entrust  the  whole  of  this  system  or  part  of  this  system 
to  municipal  authorities  7  A.  I  would  thoroughly  recommend  the  State  to  take  it  into 
hand  itself.  The  State  of  Michigan  copied  a  part  of  our  system  at  Coldwater,  where 
there  is  a  school  conducted  almost  like  our  Monson  school.  Our  State  being  small,  and 
all  covered  with  railroads  within  easy  distance  of  Boston,  we  divide  the  work  into  differ- 
ent agencies  and  have  the  whole  department  under  direct  supervision. 

Mr.  JuET. 

Q.  Has  the  result  of  the  congregate  system  been  as  good  as  the  familj  1  A..  I  think 
it  has,  but  it  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  My  observation  with  reference 
to  the  family  plan  has  led  me  to  believe  that  you  get  a  man  and  wife  at  the  head  of  a 
family  and  they  become  prudish  and  narrow,  and  it  requires  a  little  genius  almost  to  do 
a  thing  of  this  kind  right. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  crime  and  viciousness  to  be  hereditary  1  A.,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  bom  well. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  your  community  t  A.  I 
think  a  large  amount  of  it  is  due  to  poverty  and  the  circumstances  of  a  family.  In  the 
densely  populated  parts  of  Boston  there  used  to  be  destitute  children  turned  out  in  the 
streets,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  beg  and  steal  and  pursue  a  life  of  crimft.  Children 
in  Boston  are  allowed  to  go  round  wherever  a  building  is  being  pulled  down  and  pick  up- 
wood  and  other  articles  from  amongst  the  refuse.  Then  they  pick  up  ft-her  thing>),  and 
gradually  drift  from  one  thing  to  another  until  they  become  confirmed  criminals. 


Palmer  Prihart  School, 

Palmer,  Mass ,  July  23,  1890. 

Present — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  chairman;    Hon.  Chas.   Drnry,   Hon.  T.   W.  Ang1in> 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Amob  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the  school  was  examined  smd  gave  evidence. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  was  your  institution  established,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  what  are  its- 
objects)  A.  In  1866;  the  building  was  originally  erected  for  an  almshouhe  ;  this- 
and  other  two,  and  the  poor  of  the  State  were  put  in  the  three  institutions.  It- 
ran  along  in  that  way  until  1866  and  then  it  seemed  better  to  the  authorities  to- 
take  the  children  away  from  the  adults ;  that  is,  from  the  almshouses,  so  that  the 
children  were  sent  here  so  far  as  they  could  be.  The  other  paupers  were  sent  to 
the  other  two  institutions,  and  this  institution  was  established  by  the  removal  of 
the  children  from  the  almshouses  and  it  became  the  State  Primary  School.  The 
mothers  sometimes  came  with  the  children.  This  was  continued  until  1872,  when 
there  was  a  modification  of  the  laws  and  a  less  number  of  adults  came,  <or  in  other 
words  fewer  mothers.  I  think  that  under  the  law  of  1866  some  men  came  here, 
but  after  1872  no  men  were  sent  in.  There  have  been  a  few  women  sent  in  with 
their  children,  but  very  few ;  and  now  it  stands  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
primary  school  where  children  who  would  naturally  go  to  the  almshouse  can  be 
educated.  If  they  get  children  of  the  proper  age  in  the  almshouses  they  are  transferred 
here  right  away.  Some  come  from  the  family,  but  in  a  little  different  form.  We 
have  a  great  many  children  that  are  known  under  the  law  as  "  neglected,"  and  such 
children  come  right  from  their  families  here  committed  to  the  care  of  the  State  Boards 
by  the  municipal  courts,  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  it  rests  with  the  Board 
to  say  where  they  shall  be  placed.     There  are  children  who  come  into  the  State  who  hav& 
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no  legal  residence ;  they  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Board  and  they  are  known  as  Stats 
paupers.  We  get  in  addition  to  these  and  those  who  come  as  neglected  children  through 
the  Commissioners  of  Charity  another  class  known  as  juvenile  offenders. 

Q.  Whence  do  they  come  ?  A.  They  come  from  all  over  the  State ;  most  of 
them  come  from  the  poor  families  ;  it  may  be  that  they  are  committed  to  the  State  Board 
of  LunsMsy  and  Charity  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  Board  sends  them  here  instead  of  to 
the  reformatory,  because  ihej  are  children  whose  offences  are  light,  and  children  who  are 
young. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  this  class  1     A.  They  vary  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  their  offences?  A.  Quite  often  breaking  and 
entering  ;  vagrants  as  such  we  don't  often  get ;  drunkenness  does  not  send  a  person  here. 

Q.  Must  it  be  some  criminal  act  1  A.  Yes  ;  but  there  are  some  children  committed 
for  stubborness. 

Q.  What  constitutes  that  generally?  A.  Tou  can  trace  it  back  and  you  will 
probably  find  that  it  is  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  discipline  and  control 
the  child  properly  ;  any  one  may  take  action  to  have  the  child  placed  here. 

Q.  When  parents  or  guardians  have  lost  control  of  children  can  they  have  them  sent 
here  t    A.  Yes,  they  can  be  sent  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  class  you  admit  ?  A.  Then  there  is  another  kind  called  "  the 
dependent  children."  They  are  really  the  same  that  come  to  us  through  the  almshouse, 
but  they  may  not  have  gone  into  the  almshouse.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  may  go 
and  pick  up  a  child — that  is,  a  dependent  child,  and  they  can  send  the  child  to  us  without 
any  other  intervention  or  any  other  action  at  alL 

Q.  Then  there  are  four  kinds  of  children  that  are  dealt  with  here,  viz.: — 1st, 
those  who  come  here  from  the  State  almshouse;  2nd,  neglected  children;  3rd,  juvenile 
offenders,  and  4th,  dependent  children  !    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  inmates  have  yoo?  A.  Besides  boys  and  girls  there  are  a  few 
mothers  ;  just  now  we  have  twenty  mothers,  and  it  so  happens  that  amongst  the  twenty 
there  are  two  who  have  grown  up  in  the  institution ;  one  of  them  is  simpleminded,  not 
of  a  bad  chareuster,  but  simple-minded,  although  quite  able  to  earn  her  own  living ; 
only  it  is  probable  that  were  she  outside  she  would  get  into  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  admit  mothers ;  do  you  admit  all  who  apply  ? 
A.  Well,  a  woman  is  transferred  to  us  from  the  almshouse  and  we  do  not  separate  the 
mother  from  her  children  ;  there  are  some  mothers,  however,  who  are  deemed  unsuitable, 
and  the  State  Board  would  not  send  them  here. 

Q.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  first  class  of  children  in  the  institution  1  A.  Our 
total  number  last  Saturday  night  was  358,  of  which  21  were  women,  244  boys,  and  92 
girls.  There  are  203  children  who  are  held  by  order  of  the  court ;  that  is,  committed  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  by  the  court.  That  includes  all  the  neglected  children, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  committed  crime.  There  are  134  children  here  simply  because 
they  are  poor,  and  these  poor  children  do  not  come  through  the  medium  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  at  all ;  they  are  transferred  by  the  State  almshouses,  and  are  here  on 
account  of  poverty  only. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  orphans?  A.  I  should  say  not;  but  most  of  them  have 
only  one  parent. 
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Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  How  does  the  State  take  possession  of  the  children  f  A.  Generally  with  the 
sanction  of  the  parent ;  if  they  were  taken  without  the  sanction  of  the  parent  they  would 
come  under  the  head  of  "  neglected." 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  law  which  provides  for  your  taking  the  children  in  this  way 
from  the  parents  whether  they  are  willing  or  not  1  A.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  Bevised 
Statutes. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  Does  the  State  entirely  support  this  institution  or  do  any  of  the  counties  con- 
tribute to  it }  A.  Every  town  in  the  State  pays  so  much  ;  there  is  a  general  county  rate 
struck  for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  just  as  for  a  State  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuey. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  here  1  A.  240  acres.  We  have  a  large  gar- 
den where  we  raise  vegetables  and  the  farm  produce  is  largely  used  for  the  institution. 
As  a  general  thing  our  boys  do  all  the  work. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  boys  t  A,  They  may  be  committed  here  until  they  are 
sixteen,  but  not  over  that.  The  State  board  has  power  to  release  them  at  any  time  they 
choose. 

Q.  What  is  the  youngest  age  they  come  in  at  ?  A.  The  mothers  may  bring  a  baby 
in  ;  but  so  far  as  children  without  a  mother  are  concerned  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
come  here  under  three  and  a  half.  The  idea  is  that  they  do  not  come  here  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  What  kind  of  employment  is  there  for  the  larger  boys  t  A  A  number  of  boys 
work  on  the  farm — all  that  we  can  spare  for  this,  purpose.  There  are  those  who  assist  in 
doing  the  domestic  arrangements.  We  have  a  tailor  shop  where  the  boys'  clothing  is 
made,  and  the  boys  who  assist  in  this  are  under  an  instructor.  We  have  a  sewing  room 
where  the  girls  work  under  an  instructor  and  make  their  clothes.  Shoemaking  repairs  is 
another  employment. 

Q.  As  to  education,  do  you  give  a  common  school  education  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  school  under  State  supervision  in  the  same  way  as  a  public  school  1  A. 
I  should  say  not,  but  we  keep  it  up  to  the  same  state  of  efficiency.  We  have  our  own 
system  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  you  only  keep  a  tailoring  establishment  and  a  repairing  shop  for  shoes. 
Do  you  buy  the  other  shoes  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  1     A.  In  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  your  method  of  education  1  A.  The  boys 
or  children  in  the  lower  classes  are  in  the  school  all  day,  forty-seven  weeks  in  the  year. 
The  more  advanced  children  go  to  school  half  a  day  and  it  is  from  amongst  these  that 
we  get  our  working  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Does  the  boy  get  as  good  a  knowledge  as  he  would  in  the  public  school  1  A. 
Not  quite. 

Q.  Do  your  teachers  have  different  certificates  from  the  public  school  forms  t  A. 
Every  teacher  I  have  has  been  in  the  public  schools  and  I  have  eight  teachers  here. 
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Q.  When  yon  get  these  children  safiicieatly  advanced  to  be  able  to  leave  your  care 
liow  do  you  dispose  of  them?  A.  Some  of  them  are  discharged  by  the  State  board  and 
Allowed  to  go  home. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  To  such  a  home  as  they  came  from  1     A.  Well,  perhaps  the  home  has  improved  1 

Q.  But  do  they  investigate  to  ascertain  that  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  you  find  that  the  home  has  improved  the  board  sends  them  back  there  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  next?  A.  If  they  are  juvenile  offenders  they  are  sent  home  on  probation. 
The  pauper  children  of  course  would  not  be  sent  on  probation.  When  we  have  boys  who 
«re  not  likely  to  be  called  upon  by  their  pitrents  we  place  them  out  into  the  country  with 
people  that  we  know  and  can  r^ly  upon  dealing  with  them  in  a  proper  manner.  I  pre- 
sume that  of  the  number  that  are  discharged  or  are  taken  away  from  the  institution  daring 
the  year  half  are  placed  with  farmers.  Three  years  ago  we  adopted  the  principle 
-that  we  carry  out  now  of  taking  out  from  those  we  have  got  in  the  institution  somewhere 
About  200  a  year — somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  and  of  that  200  about  100  go  to  farmers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drcby. 

Q.  Wliat  about  girls  ?  A.  Girls  go  in  the  same  way ;  they  are  put  into  domestic 
«ervice. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  villages  1  A.  Some  perhaps  ;  a  good  many  would  be  placed 
out  in  families  to  do  chores.  ^ 

Q.  At  what  age  would  that  be  done  1  A.  Any  age  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
people  who  have  got  the  employment.  Some  people  would  want  a  child  ten  years  old, 
Another  would  want  one  fourteen  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  still  exercise  supervision  ?  A.  Yes.  The  State  board  exercises  super 
vision  through  its  own  officers. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  cases  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  farmers,  or  many  cases  of 
■cruelty  )  A.  Not  very  many  ;  if  there  are  the  visitor  has  authority  to  remove  them  at 
once. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q  Is  there  any  bargain  made  on  behalf  of  the  boy  with  the  people  with  whom  he  is 
placed  1  A.  The  bargain  is  this,  that  the  boy  receives  a  certain  amount  of  remuneration 
And  food  and  clothing. 

Q,  How  many  of  the  children  who  'go  through  the  courts  come  to  you  as  juvenile 
offenders  1  A.  73  boys  and  8  girls  went  before  the  courts  for  some  little  crime  or  other. 
The  neglected  children  number  72  boys  and  47  girls  who  came  to  us  through  the  courts 
ior  no  offence. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  suik  you  now  what  proportion  of  the  boys  give  satisfaction  to  the 
farmers  ?  A.  I  should  say  in  answer  to  that  that  two-thirds  of  the  class  that  are  placed 
out  with  farmers  and  in  villages  and  with  others  give  satisfaction. 

Q.  Do  they  stop  in  their  situations  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age?  A.  They 
might  not  stay  at  one  place,  but  they  will  not  come  back  to  us  as  a  rule. 

Hon.  Mr.  Asolin. 

Q.  How  are  they  removed  from  one  place  to  another  ?    A.  By  a  visitor. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  one  visitor  do  all  this  work  1  A.  There  are  four  men  employed  as  yi'-itor» 
who  are  paid  for  their  services. 

Q.  What   is   their    remuneration  1    A.  About    $1,000  a  year.     Then    the    girls- 
are  visited  by  the  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  work  in  harmony  with 
the  State  Board. 

Q.  Are  yoar  boys  classified  in  the  institution  at  all  t  A.  There  is  no  classificatioik. 
except  that  in  relation  to  the  day  school. 

Q.  Is  there  an  associated  dormitory  and  associated  dining  room.  Do  all  the  girls- 
go  together  and  all  the  boys  go  together  1     A.  That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  bad  effects  arising  from  that  to  the  boys  them- 
selves 1  A.  Occasionally  we  have  a  boy  whose  influence  is  bad  and  we  (eel  it  is  necessary 
to  take  him  in  hand.  I  ask  the  fioaid  to  take  him  away  and  he  is  sent  as  a  rule  to 
Westboro.' 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  inflict  punishment  for  disobedience  t  A.  We  punish  more  by  taking 
away  privileges  than  anything  else. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one,  for  you  must  have  had 
sui&cient  experience  to  enable  you  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  that  point)  A.  Yes,  I 
think  the  system  is  good. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  you  could  improve  upon  it  1.  A.  Well,  I 
should  insist  if  I  had  my  own  way,  upon  a  little  better  education  being  given  to  the- 
children. 

Q.  But  as  regards  any  other  link  in  the  chain,  does  this  establishment  seem  t» 
meet  all  that  is  required  from  childhood  up  ?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  If  you  had  to  commence  de  novo  and  wanted  to  select  a  system  that  would  do- 
most  good,  would  you  recommend  the  one  that  you  have  in  operation  now  ?  A.  I  would. 
Of  course  in  some  small  details  I  might  introduce  changes.  We  have  the  congregate 
system  here  for  example ;  I  would  prefer  the  cottage  plan.  My  idea  is  to  keep  up  th» 
family  relation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  many  children  would  you  put  in  one  house  t    A.  Thirty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druht. 

Q,  The  supervision  would  have  to  be  very  close  t  A.  Yes  it  would  have  to  be  very- 
close. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  change  that  you  would  make  1  A.  I  have  sometimes  ques- 
tioned whether  there  was  quite  care  enough  exercised  in  placing  the  juvenile  offenders 
here. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  remedy  for  that)  A.  I  think  the  judges  are  not 
well  enough  informed  as  to  the  conditions  in  reference  to  this  school.  It  would  be  well 
if  such  information  could  be  placed  before  them  as  would  secure  us  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  dangerous  or  bad  boys. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  the  opportunities  of  education  are  quite  as  good  after  the  boy 
leaven  as  they  are  here  ?    A.  No,  not  quite  so  good. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  sta£F  of  the  establishment  f     A.  About  fifty. 

Q.  How  many  have  immpdiate  care  of  the  children  ;  that  is,  are  teachers  and  instruc- 
tors 1  A.  There  are  about  forty  that  come  in  contact  with  the  children — professors^ 
teachers,  or  instructors.     In  addition  to  this,  there  are  domestics  and  farmers. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  1  A.  On  Sunday  mornings- 
we  have  a  religious  service  conducted  by  a  clergyman  living  in  the  neighborhood,  fie' 
conducts  the  service  and  we  take  him  back  to  his  own  pulpit. 

Q.  Does  this  include  all  denominations  t  A.  It  includes  all  except  the  CatholicSr 
They  come  hero  and  hold  services  for  them  specially. 

Dr.    ROSEBROGH. 

Q.  Have  you  daily  services  1  A.  We  have  daily  prayer  every  night  before  the- 
children  go  to  bed. 

The  CllAIRMAN. 

Q.  Do  all  the  Oatholios  and  Protestants  attend  at  these  prayers  1  A.  Yes,  and  I 
conduct  the  st^rvices  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  form  t     A.  No,  I  just  choose  myself. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Are  the  Scriptures  read  1     A.  Yes. 

Q  Are  they  expounded  1  A.  Yes,  the  historical  portions,  but  we  do  not  touch  thr 
doctrinal  parts.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the  different  teachers  meet  the  children  of  their 
own  classes  and  take  Sabbath  school  for  an  hour  and  give  religions  instruction.  We  are- 
very  particular  that  nothing  of  it  shall  be  of  a  sectarian  or  doctrinal  character.  We  do- 
not  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Congregational,  the  Baptist,  or  the  Catholic  persuasion. 

Q.  You  consider  this  a  very  important  part  of  the  system  1  A.  I  do  think  it  is  of 
great  importance,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  an  elevating  tendency,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  the  morals  are  concerned. 

The  Chaibuan. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  ?  A.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  more  than  half  of  them  Catholic.  We  have  amongst  us  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy  who  are  under  nine  years  of  age. 

Q.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  a  right  to  conduct  services  with  his  own  flock  T 
A.  Yes.  But  if  the  priest  should  come  and  want  the  service  while  we  were  conducting 
the  day  school  I  should  say  to  him,  you  can  have  the  service,  but  we  do  not  want  it  at 
this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  municipal  interference  or  control  would  be  detrimental  to  the- 
discipline  and  well  being  of  the  institution )  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  not  have  more  than- 
one  head.     You  ought  to  have  it  municipal  or  governmental. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  What  is  your  expenditure  in  connection  with  this  establishment  ?     A.  $50,000; 
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Q.  Does  your  [lopulation  increase  from  year  to  year  1  A.  The  population  of  the 
school,  1  may  say,  is  gradually  decreasing,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  placing  of  the 
children  out  in  families. 

The  Chairman. 

■  Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this  community)     A.  I 
should  say  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  hereditary  taint  transmitted  by  criminal  fathers  and  mothers 
has  to  do  with  the  production  of  crime  t  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  A  child  that  comes  in  here 
whose  history  I  am  able  to  trace  back,  in  some  instances  I  find  to  be  the  child  of  parents 
who,  for  a  considerable  period,  were  criminals  or  had  some  other  defects.  The  child  in 
-that  case  has  a  natural  tendency  to  crima  It  is  also  morally  and  physically  deteriorated 
in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all. 

Q.  If  the  children  of  drunken  and  vicious  parents  were  severed  from  the  parents 
-for  a  considerable  period  and  sent  out  to  the  country,  do  you  think  that  the  tendency  to 
commit  crime  or  to  get  into  dissolute  ways  would  be  stronger  than  in  other  children ! 
A.  I  think  so  ;  that  is  the  general  impression  I  have  got  as  the  result  of  my  experience. 
If  the  parent  has  been  shiftless,  good-for-nothing,  the  children  are  apt  to  be  the  same.  I 
know  a  great  many  cases  of  boys  sprung  from  such  parents  who  are  good-for-nothing.  If  a 
-parent  is  given  to  excessive  drinking,  the  child  vvill  drink.  If  the  parent  has  a  tendency 
to  steal,  the  child  will  steal  perhaps  before  we  get  him. 

Mr.  Joey. 

Q.  When  you  get  the  child  so  young  as  three  or  three  and  a  half  years  and  it  is 
(has  early  removed  from  its  environment,  and  brought  up  under  your  system  of  training, 
is  it  less  able  to  lesist  temptation  to  crime  than  would  be  the  child  of  ordinary  parents  1 
A.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  We  sometimes  get  children  in  I'rom  three  to  five 
jrears  old ;  they  are  defective  in  some  way,  perhaps  a  great  many  of  them  have  a 
tendency  to  gO'  right  into  the  course  that  their  parents  have  followed,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  removed  from  personal  influence  and  control. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  this  would  be  entirely  eradicated  after  ten  years  of  your 
■training  1  A.  Well,  it  seems  so ;  but  if  it  is  not,  I  think  it  would  be  the  hereditary 
tendency  rather  than  the  surroundings  that  would  be  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
-vice  in  the  child  of  three  years  old. 

"The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  train  quite  a  number  of  young  girls  to  go  out  to  service  1  Do  you  find 
-that  your  training  enables  them  to  withstand  temptation  t  A.  Yuu  have  to  consider 
that  even  some  girls  in  their  own  homes  fall.  Some  girls  do  fall,  but  not  a  large 
percentage  of  those  who  leave  ua 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  laziness  and  poverty  and  crime  go  together  in  the  production  of 
juvenile  criminals  t     A.  Yes. 

The  Chairmak. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  officers  of  this  establishment  t  A.  I  appoint  all  my  otScers 
«xcept  the  lady  physician,  and  the  same  authority  that  gives  me  my  position  gives  her 
liers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  land  in  connection  with  an  institution  of 
-{fchis  kind  1     A.  Yes,  I  would  not  like  to  have  an  institution  of  this  kind  without  land. 
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Ltman  Reform  School, 

Westbobo',  Mass.,  24th  July,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmnir,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.   T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Thbodorb  F.  Chopin,  Supterintendent  of  the  Lyman  School  for  boys,  was  examined. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  have  you  in  this  institution  and  how  are  they  committed?' 
A.  There  are  only  179  boys  in  this  institution  at  present;  they  are  ^11  committed  by  the 
courts  for  oSences  of  different  kinds.  Their  ages  range  from  seven  to  fifteen  years, 
but  we  get  very  few  who  are  under  ten  years  old  ;  most  of  them  are  twelve  and 
fourteen  and  some  fifteen.  They  remain  under  state  supervision  until  they  are  twenty- 
one,  even  although  they  leave  the  institution. 

Q.  What  authority  determines  when  they  should  leave  ?  A.  The  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor-in-Council  of  the  State. 

Q  Wha]:  is  the  average  duration  of  their  stay  here  1  A.  Eighteen  months,  but 
we  are  gradually  increasing  this  to  two  years.  The  establishment  was  first  known  as  a 
State  Reform  School,  and  all  the  lands  and  buildings  originally  belonging  to  the  State 
Reform  School  cot  assigned  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees  of  this  school. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  got?  A.  We  have  170  acres  in  connection  with  the 
instiiucion. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  established  1  A.  It  was  first  established  as  a  Reform  School 
in  1848.  The  trustees  were  authorized  by  Act  of  ISS.')  to  purchase  what  was  known  as 
the  Bela  J.  Stone  farm  in  Westboro',  for  the  sum  of  $14,000,  and  to  construct  additional 
buildings  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $25,000.  The  Act  governing  the  institution 
provides  that  the  trustees  shall  cause  the  boys  under  their  charge  to  be  instructed  in 
piety  and  morality,  and  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  are  adapted  to  their 
age  and  capacity  and  in  some  course  of  labor,  either  mechanic:il,  manufacturing,  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural.  ' 

Q.  Is  the  institution  conducted  on  the  family  or  cottage  principle?  A.  It  is.  At 
present  it  is  divided  into  six  families,  and  each  family  is  under  its  own  superintendent 
who  has  the  direction  of  the  industry  carried  on  there.  The  cottages  are  under  the 
charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  the  wife  takes  charge  of  the  household  management. 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  pay  the  couple  1  A.  They  are  paid  $800  and  have  free 
quarters,  lodging,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  establishment. 

Q.  How  many  cottages  have  you  got  ?  A.  There  are  four  single  cottages  and  one 
double  cottage,  mak-ing  six  altogether.  A  great  deal  of  employment,  I  may  say,  ha» 
been  provided  for  the  boys  on  the  land,  and  around  the  new  building.) ;  and  endeavor  is 
being  made  now  to  give  the  t>oys  a  greater  variety  of  occupation  so  far  as  this  can 
possibly  be  done.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  boys  sentenced  to  this  establish- 
ment are  under  State  supervision  until  they  reach  twenty-one,  but  after  they  reach 
eighteen  they  are  practically  on  probation  in  homes. 

Q.  And  when  they  violate  the  probation  do  they  return  to  you  1     A.  We  don't  take 
them  buck  often  if  they  should  fall  again ;  when  they  relapse  into  evil  course  they  are ' 
sent  to  Concord. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  who  go  from  here  are  sent  to  Concord  ?  A.  Ten 
or  fifteen  out  of  the  hundred. 
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Q.  Where  do  the  boys  go  when  they  leave  you  1  A.  We  get  homes  for  them  wherever 
-we  can.  The  superintendent  further  stated  that  the  institution  was  called  the  Lyman 
School  on  a<;pount  of  Theodore  Lyman  having  made  a  liberal  donation  for  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  an  institution  conducted  on  these  lines,  pro^'ided  the  State  contributed  a  like 
Amount.  There  was  at  first  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  authorities  to  take  the  matter 
up,  but  in  due  course  the  establishmpnt  was  placed  on  a  proper  footing.  In  answer  to 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  he  stated  that  the  endowment  amounted  annually  to  $2,500,  and  the 
State  gives  an  equal  amount.  Each  cottage  accommodates  about  thirty  boys;  the  boys 
assist  in  cooking  and  in  bouse  work  generally.  They  make  their  own  beds  and  do  all 
the  other  work  necessary  in  connection  with  the  house.  The  boys  all  dine  on  the  associa- 
tion principle,  and  the  officers  dine  in  the  same  room  but  at  a  separate  table.  Each 
house  is  complete  in  itself,  with  bath,  school  room,  work-shop  and  dormitory.  The  work- 
shop is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  house ;  there  is  one  shop  where 
an  extra  officer  is  employed,  this  is  the  heel-cutting  establishment.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  boys  are  employed  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  night  supervision  of  the  dormitory. 
The  cottages  cost  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  each.  There  is  a  chapel  in  connection  with 
the  institution  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,7(  0,  and  preachers  of  all  denominations  conduct 
the  services.  The  superintendent  conducts  the  Sunday  school.  The  Boman  Catholics 
have  special  services  of  their  own  every  week.     The  school  meets  for  religious  instruction 

.  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  thou  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  there  are  religious  services. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Jury  the  superintendent  stated  that  everything  required  for  the  institu- 
tion was  purchased  in  the  open  market.  It  was  the  object  of  the  trustees  that  the  boys 
at  work  at  the  institution  should  work  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability,  just  as 
they  would  have  to  do  if  they  were  employed  outside.  In  the  heel-cutting  room  the 
instructor  said  the  boys  have  got  to  work  six  and  a  half  hours  and  they  earn  75  cents  a 
day.  When  the  authorities  find  out  what  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  for  the 
boys  to  do  in  a  day  they  are  allowed  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  for  the  quantity  they  do 
above  that  stint.  This  not  only  encourages  the  boys  to  be  industrious,  but  it  enables 
them   to   open  a  banking  account  and  promotes  habits  of  economy  and   thrift.     The 

.appropriation  from  the  Legislature  last  year  to  the  institution  was  $42,000. 


State  House,  Boston,  July  23rd,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon   T,  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lyman  Primary 
and  Industrial  Schools,  was  examined. 

The  Cbairmak. 

Q.  The  Commission  desire  to  get  information  respecting  the  child-saving  branches 
of  your  work  in  Massachusetts  and  especially  to  learn  what  your  probational  system 
is?  A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  it.  The  other  day  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Prison  Reform  Association  and  of  the  Children's  Aid  Association,  a  volun- 
teer agency  at  work  here,  came  to  me  and  asked  what  could  be  done  for  a  little  girl  who 
had  come  from  the  State  of  Maine,  but  who  had  lived  with  her  sister  in  Boston.  She 
had  been  placed  into  a  family  and  had  stolen  something  two  or  three  times  from  her 
employer  and  other  people  in  the  house.  They  laid  an  information  against  her  and  the 
question  was  what  should  be  done  with  the  girl.  She  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age.  She  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  gaol  from  Monday  until  Saturday.  She  was  a 
delicate  child  and  during  one  night  in  the  week  she  was  very  ill  It  was  decided  that 
she  should  not  be  kept  in  prison  because  she  had  not  shewn  any  immoral  tendency.  The 
State  officer  said  he  would  advise  that  she  should  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  State 
■board  on  condition  that  if  she  proved  unmanageable  she  was  to  be  put  into  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Lancaster.     She  was  brought  here  and  then  in  the  absence  of 
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Any  auziliaty  visitor — we  have  some  ten  of  these  appointed  by  the  State  board  and  who 
report  directly  to  the  board — I  had  looked  out  for  a  boarding  place  for  her.  She  stayed 
in  that  place  for  about  two  weeks  and  her  conduct  was  carefully  observed. 

Q.  That  child,  I  presume,  need  not  have  been  sent  to  gaol  at  all  1  A.  Well,  she 
bad  been  stealing,  but  certainly  she  need  not  have  been  sent  to  the  gaol,  and  they  should 
not  have  left  her  for  a  whole  week  there. 

Q.  How  many  such  children  were  cared  for  last  year  t  A.  A  very  small  number  of 
girls,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  precisely.  A  great  many  girls  are  placed  in  institutions  in 
the  city. 

Q.  Does  the  probation  system  provide  that  the  child  shall  be  sent  home  to  its  parents  ] 
A.  It  may  be  sent  home  to  its  parents ;  it  may  be  sent  to  some  other  family  ;  or 
it  may  be  sent  to  the  Monson  Primary  School  at  Palmer,  or  to  the  Lyman  School  at 
Westboro'.  I  will  give  you  an  instance :  An  orphan  boy  who  quarrelled  with  his 
cousins  and  disobeyed  his  relatives,  was  committed  to  the  Westboro'  School.  The  trustees 
Lave  power  under  the  law  to  transfer  such  a  child  as  that  to  the  Monson  School.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  run  away  when  be  was  sent  there,  but  he  is  now  improving  so 
fast  that  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  home  in  three  months. 

Q.  In  whom  is  the  government  of  these  schools  vested)  A.  The  government  of 
the  State  primary  schools,  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  the  Lyman  school  for 
boys  at  Westboro,  is  vested  in  a  board  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom  are  women,  one 
being  myself.  The  board  is  called  the  Trustees  of  the  State  primary  and  reform  schools. 
We  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  council  and  two  retire  each  year  for  two  years  and 

■one  each  year  for  throe  years.  The  trustees  are  a  corporation  and  hold  in  trust  for  the 
institutions  the  lands  and  money  grants  that  are  made  to  them.  Dep3nd4nt  and  neglected 
children,  having  no  settlement  in  the  commonwealth  are  received  into  the  primary  school, 
and  the  trustees  have  power  to  place  in  charge  of  suitable  persons  any  of  the  children  of 

-the  primary  school,  but  the  power  of  visitation  and  final  discharge  rests  with  the  State 
board.     The  trustees  have  the  power  to  transfer  inmates  from  the  industrial  school  and 

•tlie  reform  school  to  the  primary  school. 

Q.  Would  you,  from  your  long  experience,  recommend  the  Massachusetts  system  for 
Ontario?     A.  I  would.     I  would  recommend  it  everywhere. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  under  the  system  of  boarding  out  in  families  the  child  is  ever 
jsubjec ted  to  cruel  treatment)     A.  Almost  never. 

Q.  Do  you  always  select  the  right  people?  A.  After  the  boy  or  girl  is  placed  out  he 
-or  she  is  visited.  If  a  boy  by  a  salaried  visitor ;  if  a  girl,  by  a  voluntary  lady  visitor, 
The  children  who  are  sent  out  into  families  are  supplied  with  writing  ma&rial  and  stamps, 
and  they  are  asked  to  write  to  us  if  they  are  dissatisGed.  Their  complaints  are  investi- 
gated. I  went  to  Worcester  driving  six  miles  the  other  day  to  see  a  man  who  would  be 
an  employer.  I  saw  a  little  boy  taken  into  the  family  and  1  saw  the  mother  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  her  as  to  just  what  care  she  would  give  the  child.  I  looked  at  her  to  see 
whether  she  would  be  a  likely  person  to  entrust  with  a  little  girl  and  being  satisfied  I 
recommended  a  child  from  Monson  to  be  sent  there,  one  who  had  no  evil  tendency.  The 
visitors,  both  salaried  and  volunteer,  are  entrusted  with  investigating  all  complaints  and 
inspecting  the  places  in  which  the  children  are  placed. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  in  Ontario  the  establishment  of  an  institution  like  the 
Monson  primary  school  at  Palmer?  A.  No.  I  would  have  it  without  the  congregate 
system.  I  would  have  it  as  they  have  them  now  in  Australia.  I  have  had  a  report 
from  there  lately  showing  that  they  have  practically  abolished  the  reformatory  system 
there  in  some  of  the  colonies.  They  are  strongly  opposed  to  children  physically  or 
morally  bad  being  placed  in  reformatories,  for  they  see  the  evils  of  association.  For  the 
feeble  minded  they  have  cotta<;e  homes,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  board  of 
trustees  I  have  been  fighting  hard  for  this  principle  here. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  you  would  do  away  with  the  iastitution  at  Monson  ?  A.  I 
would  have  it  a  house  of  detention,  for  you  must  have  a  house  of  detention  in  the  first- 
place  for  Rome  of  the  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druey. 

Q.  You  say  that  everything  is  not  up  to  your  ideal  in  Massachusetts  ;  now  what  d^ 
you  think  we  should  do  in  Ontario  to  make  the  chain  complete  1  A.  I  would  have  a  place 
smaller  than  Monson  to  place  children  in  before  sending  them  out.  You  would  want  aa 
organization  of  either  salaried  visitors  or  volunteers,  and  you  would  have  to  get  your 
visitors  people  of  the  right  sort,  who  will  be  willing  to  take  pains  over  the  work.  It  is- 
a  good  thing  to  have  women  because  they  have  a  good  influence.  You  want  visitors  to- 
find  out  about  the  homes,  and  to  do  this  you  must  have  people  who  will  know  the  people^ 
residing  in  each  locality  where  you  intend  ^putting  a  child.  You  want  somebody  who- 
will  look  after  the  girls  closely  when  they  go  out 

Q.  Then  after  you  have  got  visitors  you  require  to  have  a  dozen  or  two  places  ready, 
and  what  is  the  next  step  ?     A.  You  are  ready  then  and  the  child  goes  before  the  court.  f 

The  child,  whether  a  boy  or  girl,  of  any  age  up  to  seventeen  may  be  arrested  for  anjr  ' 

offence  whether  it  is  breaking  and  entering  or  any  other  kind,  and  the  magistrate  withr 
us  may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  lunacy  and  charity  ;  this  board  as-  i 

you  know  places  it  into  a  family,  or  places  it  into  the  reform  or  industrial  school.     The  ' 

law  says  that  the  maintenance  of  a  boy  or  girl  must  not  exceed  the  average  cost  of  its- 
maintenance  at  the  State  primary  school.  The  persons  who  go  before  the  court,  reprO'  l 
senting  the  State  in  the  matter  should  go  to  the  home  of  the  child  and  they  should  see 
that  all  the  circumstances  are  fully  ascertained,  whether  it  is  a  first  or  second  offence,  and 
then  when  a  home  is  found  the  boy,  if  it  is  a  boy,  must  be  t&lked  to  and  told  that  if  he 
does  not  behave  himself  properly  he  must  be  put  into  a  reformatory  school. 

Q.  If  the  home  of  the  young  offender  is  really  a  good  one,  would  you  permit  him  to 
remain  there  ?     A.  Yes,  but  the  child  would  have  to  be  committed  on  probation  you  know. 

Q.  If  the  officer  saw  that  there  was  a  probability  of  a  boy  becoming  a  criminal, 
would  you  think  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  wayl  A.  Yes,  but  he  would 
then  be  a  neglected  child.  The  parent  is  summoned  before  the  court,  and  the  msigistrate 
has  to  decide  with  the  advice  of  the  State  agent,  who  advises,  what  should  be  done.  The 
magistrate  hears  the  case  and  then  turns  to  the  State  agent  and  asks  his  opinion. 

Q.  Supposing  the  parent  shows  him  that  the  child  has  not  committed  any  crime, 
and  says  "  I  object  to  having  him  sent  to  a  reformatory,"  is  there  under  your  law  the 
power  to  send  the  child  to  the  reformatory  withojt  the  parent's  consent  ]  A.  N^ot  unles!) 
the  child  is  not  attended  to  properly.  If  it  is  allowed  to  frequent  bad  places  and  to  go- 
into  bad  company,  then  it  comes  under  the  head  of  a  neglected  child. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  these  children  should  be  tried  ?  in  the  open  court  or 
privately  t    A.  It  would  be  best  to  try  them  by  themselves  after  the  court  is  cleared. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  The  children  who  are  on  probation  in  their  own  home  you  think  are  restrained 
from  bad  ways  by  the  dread  of  beiug  sent  to  an  institution  1  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  they 
are,  but  there  are  more  taken  away  from  their  homes  than  there  are  allowed  to 
remain  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cases  where  parents  actually  live  upon  the  children  who  are 
brought  up  in  criminal  ways?  A.  There  are  such  cases,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
children  should  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  parents  of  that  character. 

Q.  Are  there  cases  upon  record  where  you  have  taken  children  away  from  the 
parents  against  the  will  of  the  parent  1     A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  such  cases.     You   knovr 
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there  was  an  Act  passed  in  England  lately  empowering  the  board  of  guardians  to  remove 
children  who  are  likely  to  fall  into  criminal  courses  from  their  parents'  control  altogether 
and  to  place  them  into  institutions  in  order  to  reclaim  them  from  the  path  of  vice. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  industrial  schools  could  bo  utilized  as  resting  places  for 
those  children  until  a  home  is  found  7  A.  Let  me  go  a  little  further  back  than  this. 
No  child  who  is  in  any  respect  feeble-minded  should  be  put  into  families  unless  it  be 
with  some  careful  liberal-minded  watchful  woman,  who  would  look  after  it  anxiously. 
A  boy  who  is  given  to  teaching  bad  waya  to  others  should  not  be  placed  in  a  family,  and 
if  you  find  boys  or  girls  immoral  they  must  not  be  placed  in  a  family. 

Q.  Where  would  you  put  them  f  A.  You  must  have  an  institution  for  them. 
Then  if  you  take  these  out  you  would  have  left  a  selection  of  the  fittest.  If  you  take 
out  the  feeble-minded  and  all  thoje  who  ought  to  be  in  a  reformatory,  that  wouli  leave 
very  few  for  you  to  keep  in  the  institution,  if  the  others  could  be  placed  in  families. 

Q.  You  are  evidently  opposed  to  institution  life  for  children  ?  A.  I  am.  I  think 
it  creates  a  spirit  of  dependence.  I  think  it  is  as  bad  witli  boys  as  with  girls. 
You  should  put  them  into  a  family  as  quickly  as  y:>u  can,  but  you  must  not  put  the 
feeble-minded,  and  you  must  not  put  those  who  are  downright  vicious 

Q.  The  question  in  whether  the  institutions  are  wor<e  thin  being  in  families? 
A.  They  would  be  a  source  of  danger  in  families.  There  is  a  society  here  called 
The  Children's  Aid  Society ;  they  do  a  good  daal  of  sifting  before  the  children  are 
taken  in  hand  in  any  other  way.  It  is  a  voluntary  society  and  I  think  it  is  of  great 
service  They  have  three  little  homes,  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  in  each  one,  and 
these  are  in  diflerent  parts,  and  when  we  cannot  get  the  children  out  on  prob  ition  by 
the  board  then  they  are  put  into  these  institutions  in  some  instances. 

Q  Are  you  opposed  to  putting  more  than  one  child  in  a  family — would  you  be 
prepared  to  give  a  family  more  than  one  ?  A.  Yes,  I  would  give  them  two 
or  three,  but  not  more  than  six.  As  regards  girls,  I  should  think  you  should  never 
put  more  than  two  girls  into  one  family. 

Q.  All  cases  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  should  be  put  out  without  giving 
the  children  any  experience  of  institution  life  at  all  1  A.  Yes  ;  in  preference  to  putting 
them  into  an  institution  I  should  say  you  ought  to  board  them  at  say  $3  a  week  ;  you 
would  find  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Q.  If  forty  or  fifty  children  were  placed  in  an  industrial  school  do  you  think  that  that 
number  would  be  dangerons  1  A.  Well,  there  comes  in  the  education,  and  the  necessity 
for  having  things  taught  that  are  not  merely  abstrsMst  lessons.  In  our  charity  schools 
and  reformatories  we  have  manual  training  and  trades  taught,  and  I  think  we  must  get 
up  with  these  things  in  the  government  schools  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  hav<!  no  state 
schools  in  which  trades  are  taught  We  propose  that  the  state  should  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple and  that  there  should  be  an  industrial  department ;  every  graduate  from  the 
Banner  school  should  be  put  into  a  large  public  school,  and  there  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  everything  that  would  be  useful  t)  them  in  their  subsequent 
career ;  learn  to  work  in  wood,  drawing,  modelling,  ami  learn  practical  scienc;.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  that  one  class  of  children  should  have  the  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  teaching  and  not  all. 

Mr.  JiJRT. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  conflict  would  come  in.  Do  you  pay  for  children  that  are 
boarded  out  1  A.  We  have  here  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  number  is  increasing  all 
the  time.  We  board  out  all  our  pauper  children  ;  we  board  them  out  just  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  money  enough  from  the  state  ;  we  only  pay  $1.50  a  week  for  them.  In 
England  they  board  them  out  to  a  largo  extent  with  great  succe.ns.  Hero  wa  have  only 
had  twelve  returned  to  the  primary  school  after  having  been  boarded  out. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  cases  where  these  children  had  corrupted  the  children  of  the 
parents  with  wbom  they  lived  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  our  visitors  can  tell  yon 
that  better  than  I  can. 

Q. ^Now,  supposing  that  you  had  all  your  ideas  consummated;  supposing  you  have 
all  the  institutions  you  think  necessary,  and  that  the  state  provided  for  the  children 
generally,  do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  would  be  to  relax  parental  responsibility  by 
this  system,  and  to  encourage  people  to  bring  children  into  the  world  1  A.  Yes ; 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  objections  that  can  be  made  to  the  state  taking 
this  responsibility.  Professor  Fawcett  raised  this  objection  but  he  withdrew  it.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  parents  do  not  want  children  boarded  out  with  a  family.  The 
parent  likes  to  see  his  child  under  the  care  of  a  big  institution  where  he  can  visit  it 
but  not  with  good  Christian  i>eople  that  the  child  can  look  upon  sis  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  with  whom  you  place  the  children  in  all  cases 
pay  proper  attention  to  them  and  train  them  in  proper  courses  1  A.  They  do  the  same 
as  they  do  with  their  own  children. 

Q.  Din't  you  think  that   thr-y  make  a  drudge  of  the   child  that  is  entrusted  to  \ 

them  1     A.  No.     They  take  a  gi-oat  pride  in  it  in  almost  every  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drcey. 

Q.  When  these  children  are  placed  out  with  families  they  come  under  the  same 
general  state  law  that  nquiies  all  children  within  certain  ages  to  attend  a  public 
school  7     A.  Yes,  and  if  it  did  not  attend  you  may  depend  upon  it  we  would  soon  hear  of  ' 

it.  As  regards  girls,  we  have  to  watch  them  carefully  and  constantly ;  when  we  place 
girls  out,  very  few  of  them  go  back  to  the  school  unless  they  are  very  bad  or  in  very 
great  danger.  The  personal  influence  of  the  visitor,  her  advice  or  aid,  and  her  media- 
tion between  employer  and  employed  do  much  for  the  good  of  the  girl.  Great  good 
has  accrued  from  placing  these  G;irls  out  all  over  the  state. 

The  Cbaibman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  industrial  school  for  ^irls  has  done  good  service! 
A.  The  State  Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Lancaster  has  been  instrumental  in  re- 
forming many.  The  point  has  been  raised  sometimes  as  to  whether  the  law  has  not 
done  an  iniustice  in  committing  these  girls  during  minority,  and  whether  the  power  of 
the  trustres  to  discharge  should  not  be  more  frequently  exercised  on  the  ground  that  if 
girls  are  fit  for  service  in  any  other  family  they  might  be  restored  to  their  own,  but  a 
great  benefit  has  arisen  through  the  board  of  trustees  keeping  the  girls  from  old  asso- 
ciations, old  companionship  and  old  temptations  until  they  have  acquired  the  moral 
strength  to  withstand  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  girl  in  the  school  whose 
condition  would  be  better  outside,  nor  any  lonper  than  there  is  the  necessity  for  dis- 
cipline. I  do  not  disregard  natural  ties,  but  in  a  case  of  bad  p%ronti  the  state  should 
stand  in  their  position  and  the  welfare  of  the  girl  alone  should  be  considered.  Thus  it 
comes  that  we  have  only  about  a  dozen  return  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  Junv. 

Q.  At  what  age  dees  the  payment  begin  for  their  services  ?  A.  It  begins  when 
they  are  ten  years  of  age.     In  England  it  begins  when  they  are  thirteen. 

Q    Do  you  make  arrangements  for  these  children  after  they  are  ten  until  they  are  < 

twenty-one  1     A.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  precisely  call  it  an  arrangement  for  all  : 

that   time.      When  the  child  is  eighteen  we  presume  it  is  capable  of    taking  care  of  ^ 

itself  to  a  large  extent,  but  we  generally  retain  a  kind  of  advisory   interest   in    it.  ^. 

There  is  one  thing  that  it  seems   impossible  to  guard   against.     There  have  been  in-  .; 
stanc(>s — there  are  almost  every  year  instances — where  some  one  of   the   neighborhood 

will  do  a  girl  a  fearful  wrong.     I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  meet  this.  <^ 

It.; 
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Dr.  RosKBRuaa. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  do  you  put  these  children  with  as  a  general  rule  t  A.  We 
liave  them  placed  almost  entirely  with  very  plain  families.  Another  thing  that  I  learned 
in  England  was  that  no  poor  children  were  put  on  far-away  farms.  They  put  them,  on  the 
«ontrary,  there  in  places  within  easy  distance  of  the  large  cities.  Many  of  them  were 
very  near  Birmingham  where  the  system  has  been  most  extensively  carried  out. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  There  is  difierence  between  England  and  here.  Here  we  have  farmers  occupying 
fiomewhat  the  same  position  as  the  English  mechanic  or  artisan  who  would  probably  take 
these  children  in  the  Old  Country  t  A.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  woujd  like  to  have  every 
child  on  a  farm  if  it  were  possible.  When  I  was  in  England,  however,  I  found  that  it 
was  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  child  to  go  into  a  family  that  was  unsuitable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druet. 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  think  heredity  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
«rime  and  viciousness  and  with  a  low  caste  of  moral  character.  Now,  do  you  think  that 
it  is  really  in  the  blood,  so  to  speak.  Or  is  it  this,  that  the  child  has  been  in  its  first  years 
in  a  bad  moral  atmosphere,  and  although  it  is  removed  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years 
may  have  imbibed  sufficient  of  the  moral  poison  of  its  early  surroundings  to  bring  forth 
this  fruit  in  after  life  7  A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  really  see  how  I 
«an  answer  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  badness  as  a  want  of  capacity  to  rise  to  a 
higher  standard.  I  would  myself  rather  have  a  girl  dealt  wich  by  the  court  than  a 
pauper,  because  1  would  be  sure  that  the  pauper  is  so  heavy  and  dull  naturally- that 
«he  would  never  rise  to  meet  any  special  circumstancas  with  which  she  might  have  to 
<5ope. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  to  us,  Miss  Putnam  1  A.  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  if  any  child  would  not  injure  a  family  and  would  not  be  injured  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  family  lives,  it  would  be  better  to  put  that  child  into  a  family.  If 
a  girl  or  boy  is  really  depraved,  and  is  of  such  bad  habits  that  he  or  she  cannot  go  into  a 
family  then  the  institution  is  the  place,  but  you  want  to  visit  those  placed  out  and  look 
after  the  home. 


State   House, 

Boston,  July  24th,  1890. 
Prenent. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Stephen  C.  Wrightington,  Superintendent  of  Indoor  Poor,  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Massachuetts  system  of  dealing  with  dependent  children 
and  juvenile  offenders  : — 

For  the  purpose  of  this  statement  the  term  "  children "  will  be  held  to  include 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years  unless  otherwise 
described.  The  term  "  dependent  children "  will  include  thosi  who  by  reason  of 
orphanage,  or  the  poverty,  sickness,  or  criminality,  of  their  natural  gu%rJians  or  pro- 
tectors, are  dependent  on  the  public  for  their  support  and  m-iintenance.  "  Neglected 
children"  are  such  by  reason  of  pirents  of  sufiicient  me.ins,  not  doV')cini{  sach  m-tins 
to  their  children's  care  and  maintentnce,  thus  suffririin»  th^'m  to  gr.).v  oo  wi'hout 
judicious  parental  control  and  guidance  and  in  dan<;er  of  leidini;  idle  and  dissolute 
lives.  The  term  "juvenile  offenders"  will  include  children  b-tween  the  ages  of  seven 
and  seventeen  years  judicially  adjudged  guilty  of  offences  not  punishable  with  impri- 
sonment for  life.  In  the  care  of  dependent  children,  th>)  city  aw  I  t  >wa  overseers  of  the 
poor  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases.    '  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity, 
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only  where  the  support  of  such  children  by  reason  of  their  having  no  known  pauper 
settlement,  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  commonwealth.  Pub.  Stat  c  84,  ss.  1-4,  14, 
IT,  18.     Acts  of  1882,  c,  181,  ss.  1,  2. 

Neglected  children  are  arraigned  before  a  court  or  magistrate  and  if  the  alleged 
fact  is  proven  are  committed  at  the  discretion  of  such  court  or  magistrate  to  the 
custody  of  the  state  board,  or  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  settle- 
ment. Oomplaint  of  neglect  may  be  made  by  any  citizen.  Pub.  Stat.  c.  48,  ss.  18-21. 
Acts  of  1882,  c.  181,  s.  3 ;  1886,  c.  330,  a  2  ;  1888,  c.  248,  s.  1. 

Juvenile  offenders  are  similarly  arraigned  and  upon  conviction  may  be  sentenced 
respectively :  a  girl  to  the  State  Industrial  School,  Lancmster,  and  a  boy,  if  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro',  or  if  over  fifteen  years 
to  the  Massachusetts  Eeformatory,  at  Concord ;  all  during  their  minority  except,  those 
sent  to  the  reform  itory ;  or  at  the  request  of  the  state  board  any  and  all  of  such  children 
may  be  committed  to  their  custody,  placed  on  probation,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate  in  accordance  with  law.  Pub.  Stat.  c.  89,  ss.  18-30.  Acta 
of  1884,  c.  323,  s.  3. 

There  is  a  fourth  class  of  children,  dependent  or  neglected  and  under  three  years 
of  age  not  treated  of  in  this  paper,  who  are  provided  for  by  the  state  board  at  the  expense 
of  the  commonwealth  at  the  Massachusetts  Infants'  Asylum,  or  in  selected  private 
families  at  board.  They  are  received  into  the  care  or  committed  into  the  custody  of 
the  board  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  dependent  or  neglected  children.  Pub. 
Stat.  c.  84,  s.  21.     Acts  of  1883,  c.  238,  s.  3. 

Dependent  and  neglected  children  when  received  into  the  care  or  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  board,  if  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  are  placed  directly  in  suitable  families 
at  board,  or  if  above  the  age  of  ten  years  in  such  families  without  payment  for  board  ; 
at  if  either  below  or  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  they  may  be  placed  temporarily  in  the 
State  Primary  School  at  Monson.  This  disposition  would  not  be  made  of  exceptional 
children,  chiHren  so  defective  mentally  or  physically  as  to  require  asylum  care  or  hospital 
treatment ;  but  all  such  children  would  be  provided  for  in  some  institution  especially 
adapted  for  their  care  and  treatment.  Suppose  a  child  under  ten  years,  placed, 
directly  or  after  a  short  sojourn  at  a  primary  school,  at  board  in  a  suitable  family. 
Great  care  is  had  in  the  selection  of  these  families,  usually  by  personal  visitation,  and 
extra  care  is  taken  after  such  placing,  by  frequent  visitation  that  the  material 
interests  of  the  children  are  properly  provided  for ;  that  they  are  well  used,  well  Ce  I,  clothed 
an^  sheltered ;  that  in  all  important  respects  they  are  treated  as  they  would  hive  baen 
had  they  been  blessed  with  judicious  parents.  Salaried  female  visitors  sufiicient 
for  the  |)urpose  are  constantly  employed  by  the  board,  and  in  cases  of  emergency, 
such  as  sickness  or  elopement,  families  in  which  such  children  are  placed,  are  in- 
structed to  notify  the  department  by  te'egraphic  communication.  A  teoond  case  would 
be  a  child  over  ten  years  of  age,  similarly  placed  but  without  payment  of  b)ard. 
The  same  rule  fl-ould  be  followed  relative  to  the  selection  of  a  place,  the  visitation  by 
salaried  visitors,  or  when  a  |girl  is  so  placed,  by  auxiliary  visitors  serving  without  pay. 
Juvenile  offenders  when  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  board  may  be  placed  directly 
with  their  parents,  when  the  offence  is  slight  and  the  home  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
or  where  the  offence  is  grave  and  the  home  not  suitable  in  some  previously  selected 
family.  But  the  greater  number  are  placed  temporarily  in  the  primary  stale  school, 
from  which  they  are  from  time  to  time  removed,  reference  being  bal  to  their  conduct 
while  thus  restrained,  to  their  homes  on  prodation,  or  to  some  family  other  than  their 
own  in  this  or  another  of  the  New  England  States.  Should  all  efforts  fail ;  should  r.-lease 
on  probation,  placing  in  families  and  re-transfer  to  the  primary  school  and  subsequent 
release  or  placing  serve  no  good  purpose,  the  state  board  is  authorized  by  its  ori.{inaI 
mittimus  to  commit  such  recalcitrant,  boy  or  girl,  to  the  Lyman  or  industrial  school 
respectivly.  If  committed  directly  to  the  Lyman  or  Industrial  school  by  the  court 
or  magistrate  before  whom  arraigned  they  usually  remain  under  more  or  less  restraint 
and  surveillance  for  the  period  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  their  commitment,  when 
all  being  suitable  for  their  release  on  probation  in  their  own  homes  or  in  other  families 
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that  thej  are  thus  disposed  of.  When  thus  placed  in  homes  or  families,  the  boys  are 
visited  by  an  officer  selected  especially  for  this  work,  whose  extra  time  is  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  children  placed  from  the  Lyman.  On  the  first  intimation  from  a  boy 
thus  placed,  his  employer  or  a  sympathizing  neighbor  that  matters  are  not  all  right, 
this  officer  repairs  to  the  scene  and  if  possible  arranges  the  difficulty,  or  if  arrangement 
is  out  of  question  by  reason  of  fault  on  the  part  of  either,  the  boy  is  removed  and 
re-located  or  returned  to  the  Lyman  school  as  may  be  deemed  most  fitted.  The  girls  so 
released  on  probation  or  placed  in  families  are  in  charge  of  a  selected  female  visitor, 
exceptionally  suited  to  the  work,  aided  by  a  corps  of  auxiliary  visitors,  embracing 
cnembers  of  our  community  whose  birth,  education  and  associations  eminently  qualify 
them  as  advisors  of  youth  of  their  sex,  and  whose  sympathy  with  thfi  unfortunate  is 
«o-exten8ive  with  their  knowledge  of  their  best  interests. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  this  description  embrace  the  complete  Massachusetts  plan  for  dealing  with 
these  classes  1  A.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  dependent  children,  the  overseers  of 
(he  poor  have  care  of  those  who  are  legally  settled  in  their  community  ;  in  other  words, 
who  have  settlement  in  the  state,  and  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  make  proper  provision 
for  these  children,  but  it  must  be  outside  the  almhouses. 

Q.  Where  these  children  are  under  the  care  of  the  overseers  in  Boston,  do  they  ap- 
pear in  the  statistics  t  A..  The  paupers  who  have  a  legal  settlement  are  the  only  class  of 
children  that  are  cared  for  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  they  are  treated  differently 
from  the  others.  The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  includes  all  children,  whether 
paupers,  dependent,  neglected,  or  juvenile  offenders  ;  except  of  course  the  pauper  children 
who  are  "  settled  "  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  pauper  children  cared  for  by  the  overseers  of  the 
f>oor  ?  A.  There  are  506  cared  fbr  in  almshouses,  and  705  in  families  outside  ;  making 
Altogether  1.211. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  number  of  the  children  cared  for  by  the  state  ?  A.  The  pauper 
children  cared  for  by  the  state  in  almshouses  number  57,  and  in  homes  and  institu- 
tions 627. 

Q.  Then  respecting  those  who  are  brought  before  the  courts  1  A.  These  are  neglected 
children  and  juvenile  offenders  ;  they  number  2,258.  The  number  of  children  out 
in  families  from  the  Lyman  Bchool  is  216  ;  the  children  out  from  the  Lancaster  school 
number  133  ;  the  children  out  in  the  custody  of  the  board,  who  never  were  in  an  institu- 
tion, number  273,  and  the  neglected  children  265.  These  are  all  placed  in  homes  on  the 
probation  system  ;  this  makes  a  total  of  2,782  ;  that  is  a  summary  of  the  population  on  a 
:given  day — March  3l8t.  During  laist  year  2,258  children  were  arraigned  for  one  offence 
or  another  as  neglected  children,  juvenile  offenders,  etc.,  and  2  177  cases  Wdre  act-nded 
to.  Of  that  number  there  were  committed  to  Lyman  school  117,  to  the  girls'  industrial 
school  at  Lancaster  69.  Of  the  2,177,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  committed  to 
.the  custody  of  the  board  to  deal  with  as  they  saw  fit. 

Q,  What  is  the  difference  between  the  term  "  sentenced  to  the  Board  of  lunacy  and 
-charity  "  and  "  put  on  probation."  T  see  that  586  were  placed  on  probation  on  their  arraign- 
ment 1  A.  The  magistrate  has  these  586  children  brought  before  him  for  some  ti-ivial 
-offt^nce,  and  he  would  say  to  the  parents  who  are  in  attendance,  "  You  may  take  these 
children  home  with  you  and  if  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  three  months,  or  whatever  time  may 
be  decided  upon,  he  find  that  they  have  conducted  themselves  properly,  he  will  either 
lengthen  their  probation  or  discharge  them  altogether ;  but  if  they  do  not  condU(:t  them- 
selves properly,  he  may  pass  such  sentence  as  may  be  deemed  fit  punishment  for  the  offence 
with  which  they  were  charged  originally. 

Q.  Who  is  charged  with  seeing  whether  they  conduct  themselves  properly  ?  A 
The  Board  of  lunacy  and  charity. 
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Q.  When  such  action  is  taken  are  you  present  in  the  court,  or  anybody  representing 
you}  A.  Certainly.  As  to  these  134  children  that  we  spoke  of  as  being  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  board,  these  children  are  ours  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
just  as  if  we  were  their  natural  psu-ents.  We  do  not  ask  anybody's  opinionjin  regard  to  them. 
If  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  well  and  good  ;  if  they  do  not  we  commit  them  to 
any  institution  that  we  see  fit  upon  the  original  mittimus.  As  regards  500  odd  of  them^ 
our  duty  is  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time  and  keep  ourselves  informed  as  to  their  con- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  parent  takes  back  the  child,  it  comes  up  again  to  be- 
disposed  of  by  the  magistrate,  and  he  can  dispose  of  it  by  lengthening  the  probation  by 
discharge  or  by  committing  to  the  custody  of  the  board. 

Q.  Now  am  I  warranted  in  assuming  that  in  the  cases  of  134  children  dealt  witb 
last  year  you  are  the  guardian  until  they  become  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
oases  of  586  children  put  on  probation,  you  are  merely  the  agents  of  the  court  for  the- 
purpose  of  visitation,  oversight,  and  in  order  to  inform  the  court  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  children)     A.  Precisely  that  is  the  ease.     We  are  in  fact  the  agents  of  the  court. 

Q.  All  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  institutions  or  disposed  of  in  another  way  1  A.  Yesi. 

Q.  Have  you  a  right  to  look  after  the  children  that  were  sentenced  to  the 
Massachusetts  reformatory,  Lyman  school,  state  farm,  and  house  of  industry,  etc^ 
and  if  you  see  fit,  to  place  them  in  homes?  A.  Only  upon  their  release  from  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  they  were  sentenced,  and  that  release  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the- 
trustees  of  the  school,  who  decide  that  they  are  fit  to  go  out. 

Q.  The  number  that  you  have  to  deal  with  is  comparatively  limited  ;  that  is,  outt 
of  the  2,177  your  supervision  extends  to  over  something  like  700?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  But  the  accumulation  is  going  on  so  that  practically  you  have  a  very  much  larger 
number  1  A  Yes.  We  have  a  very  much  larj^or  number  on  our  hands  altogether. 
When  the  children  get  up  to  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  the  board,  or  its  agents, 
select  what  proportion  will  be  discharged  entirely  from  their  control,  so  that  150  or  20O 
are  discharged  absolutely  every  year. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  your  system  in  its  entirety  for  adoption  by  the  provincial 
authorities  in  Ontario  1  A.  1  think  it  is  too  complicated.  You  see  we  have  got  thi» 
*'  settlement  question "  and  the  jealousy  of  the  communities  of  the  central  powero 
exercising  too  much  authority  to  contend  with,  and  we  have  to  be  a  little  careful  in  order 
to  divide  up  this  work,  and  only  keep  in  our  hands  the  authority  of  interfering  when 
necessary.  For  instance :  We  have  all  these  neglected  children  committed  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  dependent  children  are  cared  for  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  but  the  statutes  provide  that  the  State  Board  shall  see  that  the  overseers  perform 
their  duty.  If  they  keep  a  child  in  the  almshouse  which  ought  to  be  in  a  family,  and 
after  being  remonstrated  with,  they  do  not  change,  the  Board  goes  into  the  almshouse  and 
takes  the  child  and  puts  it  into  a  family,  and  compels  the  city  or  town  to  pay  for  its- 
support.  So  you  see  in  your  province  you  can  obviate  this,  and  the  friction  caused  by 
this  system  would  not  exist  in  the  community.  You  would  not  have  this  division  of 
authority.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  condition  of  things  in  Ontario  is  very  simple  as 
compared  with  the  condition  of  things  in  Massachusetts.  If  you  were  to  employ  an 
agent,  with  authority  to  see  the  families  throughout  your  boundary  suitable  for  receiving 
and  providing  for  these  children — an  officer  capable  of  placing  all  of  them  in  the 
families  with  power  to  return  them  to  the  institution  in  which  they  were  placed,  if 
they  are  not  conducting  themselves  properly — that  would  be  a  very  long  step  in  the  right- 
direction,  and  when  you  carried  out  that  system  completely,  you  would  know  what 
more  would  be  necessary.  Such  a  system  as  would  provide  for  an  official  attend.uioo  at 
tlie  court  in  the  interest  of  juvenile  offenders  or  neglected  children,  would  be  productive 
of  exceeding  great  good,  and  it  is  more  im|K>rtant  than  anything  else  in  connection  with 
this  work.  Yon  will  notice  from  the  figures  which  we  have  published,  how  small  the 
proportion   is  that  goes   to   the   reform   school   and   establishments   of  the  nature  oT 
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.  reformatories.  When  Masaachuaetts  was  only  half  its  present  size  we  had  a  reform 
school  with  600  boys,  and  we  had  two  schoolships  full,  and  now  we  have  got  one  school 
and  no  ship,  and  the  school  has  only  got  100  odd  inmates.  Why  1  Because  we  have 
attended  upon  the  courts  and  prevented  committals  to  these  institutions.  We  saw  thac 
there  was  no  use  committing  them  to  such  establishments  when  we  could  put  them  out 
to  their  own  homes  on  probation,  or  into  families  with  constant  surveillance  and 
visitation,  with  a  provision  that  if  they  are  worthless  they  may  be  subsequently 
re-committed. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  state  spend  a  year  in  paying  for  the  board  of  children  in 
homes  1    A.  About  J18,000. 

Q>  Are  you  opposed,  Mr.  Wrigbtington,  to  the  arraignment  of  children  in  tho  open 
court,  or  do  you  think  it  could  be  better  done  in  a  more  private  way  1  A.  Well,  it  is  in  a 
private  way  now.  These  cases  are  usually  heard  after  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
court  is  over.  The  hearing  is  technically  public,  but  the  public  are  excluded  by  the 
system  under  which  it  is  conducted. 

Q  The  boys  are  not  associated  with  the  miserable  gang  that  generally  appears 
in  the  police  court  ?  A.  No,  they  are  kept  in  a  private  room  until  the  time  arrives 
when  they  are  to  be  examined. 


Blackwbll's  Island, 

New  York,  July  25th,  1890. 

Pre$ent : — J.  W.  Langmnir,  Esq.,  chairman ;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W,  Anglin,  A.  P. 
Jury,  Esq. 

Louis  D.  Pilsbdry,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  penitentiary  at  Blackwell's 
Island,  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  and  members  of  your  family  have,  I  believe,  been  long  associated  with  prison 
service  in  the  United  Sutes  J  A  I  have  had  38  years  in  prison  service  in  New  York 
Stale.  My  father.  General  Pilsbury,  was  governor  of  Albany  penitentiary,  and  my 
grandfather  was  superintendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  prison. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?     A.  Four  years  on  the  5th  of  May  last. 

Q.  This  penitentiary  is  called  the  New  York  County  and  City  Penitentiary,  and  it  is 
used  exclusively  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  periods  of  sentences  here  1  A.  Occasionally  we  get  a  few  men  for 
thirty  days  and  they  go  up  to  five  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  offences  that  bring  the  men  to  yout  A.  Misdemeanors  and  felooiea 
A  judge  holding  court  of  general  sessions  can  sentence  young  men  either  here  or  to  the 
State  prison. 

Q.  Is  this  supposed  to  be  the  milder  treatment  1  A.  Well,  it  is  considered  that  the 
name  given  to  the  penitentiary  is  less  than  that  given  to  the  State  prison,  especially  to  the 
young  men.  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  difference,  but  it  is  looked  upon  iu  that  light.  If 
a  young  man  commite  an  offence  that  comes  within  our  category  there  may  be  some  reason 
why  the  judge  cannot  send  him  to  Elmira,  and  he  will  send  him  here  in  preference  to  tho 
State  prison  at  Sing  Sing. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  general  method  of  dealing  with  prisoners  1  A.  The  man  is 
arrested  in  a  certain  district,  he  is  taken  to  the  station  house  in  the  ^district ;  when  he 
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is  taken  before  the  police  justices  in  the  morning  if  it  is  a  slight  offence  the  police  justice 
-will  dispose  of  the  case  at  once,  discharge  or  fine  the  man,  send  him  ten  days  or  six  months 
to  the  workhouse  on  this  island  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  case  of  serious  assault 'or  of 
larceny  or  felony,  the  prisoner  is  remanded  to  the  city  prison  called  the  Tombs. 

Q.  Are  there  any  sentenced  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  1  A.  There  are  a  few.  The 
judges  can  send  men  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  there,  bat  they  very  rarely  send  sentenced 
men  there.  Then  we  have  what  is  called  the  Ludlow  Street  gaol,  for  persons  committed 
under  the  old  law  for  debt. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  case  of  prisoners  that  come  before  the  court  and  are  convicted  and 
sentenced?  A.  The  workhouse  prisoners  are  all  sentenced  from  the  police  courts. 
Those  remanded  prisoners  from  the  gaol,  when  tried  by  the  court  of  general  sessions,  are 
either  sentenced  here  or  to  the  State  prison  ;  then  we  have  a  court  of  special  sessions 
held  by  the  police  justices  and  from  this  court  certain  proportions  are  sent  to  us  and  the 
other  to  Sing  Sing. 

Q.  You  receive  no  juveniles  1  A.  Little  children  are  sent  to  the  protectories.  There 
are  Catholic  protectories  and  other  institutions  that  deal  with  children. 

Q.  Are   they  State    institutions   proper)     A.  They   belong    to   various   societies;  . 
and  then  we  have  a  State  house  of  refuge  on  Randall's  Island  to  which  girls  are  com- 
mitted until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reformatories  for  children — youths  who  get  into  crime  t  A.  No, 
these  do  not  belong  to  the  city  system. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  the  prison  to-day  t     A.  992. 

Q.  How  high  do  you  go  sometimes)  A.  The  highest  number  I  have  had  has 
been  1,150. 

Q.  How  do  you  employ  them  all  J  A.  We  employ  them  entirely  at  work  for  the 
departments,  either  in  manufacturing  or  repairing  for  the  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  industries  t  A.  All  classes.  We  have  men  at  work  manu- 
facturing implements,  clothing,  brooms  and  brushes,  boots  and  shoes ;  in  fa'^t,  everything 
to  fill  the  wants  of  the  prisons  and  asylums  and  almshouse  and  workhouse,  except  that 
the  workhouse  does  a  good  deal  for  itself. 

Q.  What  number  of  inmates  in  the  various  establishments  do  you  work  for  f  A. 
I  should  say  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  16,000.  I  do  not  think  that  we  vary 
much  from  that. 

Q.  Does  the  city  make  an  appropriation  for  each  prison  1  A.  The  city  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Before  this  is 
made  the  commissioners  make  out  a  list  of  what  they  require  for  salaries,  new  buildings 
and  everything  of  that  kind  ;  this  is  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimates,  includes  the 
mayor,  the  comptroller  and  one  or  two  others,  and  they  allow  so  much  for  each  institution.  * 
The  commissioners  or  president  goes  before  this  board  and  they  question  him  as  to  the 
cost  and  if  they  can  cut  off  any  items  they  will  do  so. 

Q.  In  estimating  for  the  wants  of  each  institution  is  your  labor  included  t  A.  No  ; 
all  the  work  that  we  do  at  the  penitentiary  if  paid  for  to  outside  mechanics  would  more 
than  support  the  institution. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  an  account  against  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction 
with  re-'P'-ct  to  this)  A.  I  will  just  explain  : — We  have  a  store  keeper  who  keeps  the 
stock,  taking  account  of  everything  received  and  disbursed.  We  will  say  that  one  of  the 
hospitals  needs  a  thousand  bedsteads  made  ;  they  make  out  a  requisition  for  what  thejr 
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require  and  submit  it  to  the  cotumiasionera,  a  notification  is  made  of  what  they  want,  then 
it  is  sent  to  the  storekeeper  at  once,  the  storekeeper  makes  an  entry  in  his  bsoks  if  it  is 
allowed  and  sends  on  the  order  to  me  to  make  1,000  bedsteads  ;  then  I  send  to  the 
master  blacksmith's  shop  and  inform  the  master  of  what  is  required  ;  he  prepares  a  ri^qui- 
sition  for  the  material  that  is  wanted  and  gives  it  to  me  to  send  to  the  proper  quarters. 
The  material  is  delivered  to  him,  the  bedsteads  are  mad^  and  the  material  used  is  charged 
to  the  hospital  or  whatever  institution  the  article  is  required  for. 

Q  In  making  out  the  annual  statement  do  you  not  deduct  the  value  of  the  service  ? 
A.  No  ;  but  the  labor  that  we  do  is  recognized.  I  can  shew  that  the  labor  of  the  prison- 
era  would  more  than  support  the  institution  if  it  were  charged  for  at  a  fair  rate. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  buildings  1  A.  We 
have  two  new  buildings  being  erected  now.  The  commissioners  insert  in  the  contract 
that  they  are  to  furnish  the  stone  and  do  the  excavation  and  cut  the  otone.  I  have  over 
100  men  employed  at  stone  cutting  at  the  quarry. 

Q.  Is  the  quarry  on  this  island  1  A.  Y(ts ;  but  I  send  from  this  island  to  Ward's 
Island.     They  work  there  and  return  here  at  six  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  prisoners  escaping  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  work,  or 
while  they  are  engaged  at  work  on  the  island  t  A.  I  hnve  never  had  an  escape 
since  I  have  been  here,  although  we  are  exposed  to  it  because  we  have  no  wall. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  What  class  of  work  in  connection  with  the  buildings  do  you  let  by  C3ntract  ?  A. 
All  the  iron  work  is  let  tind  the  skilled  labor  in  connection  with  the  building,  but  we  do 
the  excavation  and  furnish  the  stone,  and  we  keep  this  well  up  in  order  that  the  contractor 
may  go  on  with  the  structure. 

Q.  Now,  does  this  work  keep  your  900  or  1,100  men  well  employed?  A.  Yes.  I 
have  got  every  man  in  this  institution  who  has  got  two  hands  doing  something. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  your  system  of  labour  could  be  worked  in  Ontario  with  the  con- 
ditions that  we  have  existing  there  t  A.  If  you  could  get  all  your  work  done  at  one  of  your 
prisons — all  that  you  require  at  the  asylums  and  almshouses  and  institutions  of  that  kind 
— it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  easily  find  employment  in  this  way  for  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  one  prison. 

Q.  Do  those  prisoners  who  are  kept  at  certain  employments  acquire  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  qualify  them  to  earn  their  living  outside  when  their  period  of  incarceration 
IS  over?  A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  learn  a  trade  in 
prison  fit  to  work  at  it  afterwards.  The  gr<<at  majority  of  the  prisoners  that  we  have 
don't  want  to  work  ;  they  don't  care  about  it  at  all.  They  would  rather  take  a  chance  of 
making  a  living  by  thieving,  and  hang  about  in  the  most  precarious  way  in  preference  to 
doing  honest  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdrt. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  in  making  a  man  work  up  to  his  full  capacity  while  he  is  con- 
fined here  t  A.  I  would.  I  would  give  him  to  understand  it  in  that  way  ;  to  realize  it  as 
his  duty  to  do  so. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  in  an  institution  where  they  are  allowed  to  work  at  a  slow 
pace,  the  effect  must  be  bad  1  A.  I  do.  If  you  want  to  fit  a  man  and  prepare  him  for 
going  outside  and  earning  his  living,  you  should  give  him  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the 
prison  he  is  likely  to  have  outside  Another  thing,  you  must  see  that  he  will  be  able  to 
hold  his  own  with  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact  outside.     1  believe  that 
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every  able  bodied  man  sent  to  prison  should  be  made  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  his  main- 
tenance while  he  is  locked  up  in  prison.  1  do  not  think  that  a  man  in  a  prison  should 
live  better  than  most  of  our  mechanics  outside,  and  have  an  etsier  time  in  prison  than 
the  men  have  who  are  earning  their  living  in  an  honest  way. 

I'he  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  in  a  great  many  prisons  and  penitentiaries  ? 
A.  Yes.  I  was  in  Albany  penitentisry  for  a  great  many  years  under  my  father.  I  was 
president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  Elmira  reformatory  for  five  years.  I  was  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  prisons  in  the  state  for  five  years,  and  then  I  bad  charge  of  all  classes 
of  prisons.  I  have  had  charge  of  our  penitentiaries,  our  county  prisons,  and  our  state 
prisons  for  felons. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners  are  reformed  1  A.  No,  I  think 
not.  The  only  thing  I  can  judge  by  is  when  they  do  not  come  back  here  again,  but 
generally  speaking  the  number  who  reform  is  small. 

Q.  Of  what  class  of  prisoners  have  you  most  hopes  of  reformation  t  A.  I  have  a 
number  of  professional  prisoners,  pickpockets,  burglars,  bank  robbers,  and  it  is  very 
raiely  one  of  these  men  reform.  I  have  known  a  few,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  they 
do  so.  Of  the  young  men  who  are  sent  to  prison  for  the  first  time  for  embezzlement, 
forgery — the  result  of  sudden  temptations,  in  establishments  where  they  have  the 
handling  of  money,  a  great  many  never  come  back  again. 

Q.  Of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  characters,  is  there  a  large  proportion  reformed  by 
any  kind  of  treatment  that  you  know  of  1  A.  No,  I  can  answer  that  right  off.  They 
are  what  are  called  "  revolvers,"  "  in  and  out."  They  have  a  glorious  drunk,  and  then 
they  will  be  quite  sober  five  or  six  months  it  may  be. 

Q.  Are  many  of  these  prisoners  supporters  of  families,  or  are  most  of  them  a  charge 
upon  their  families  1  A.  Those  who  come  under  my  observation  are  mostly  a  charge  upon 
their  families. 

Q.  You  have  constantly  been  keeping  up  a  system  of  labor  in  your  prison  and  yoa 
think  that  it  has  not  affected  any  real  permanent  cure  of  those  drunk  and  disorderly 
charactei-s  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  Yoa  may  take  a  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk — that  is  a  drunkard — he  gets  drunk  and  he  is  sent  to 
the  work-house  or  penitentiary.  Be  goes  and  works  faithfully  and  does  as  much  work 
as  any  man.  The  moment  he  gets  out  back  he  goes  to  his  old  habits.  Thus  he  goes  in 
and  out  the  whole  time.     The  only  thing  is  to  keep  him  permanently. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  for  this  class  ten  or  thirty  days  up  to  three  months  ;  or 
would  you  even  recommend  longer  periods  up  to  two  years  1  A.  Yes,  I  would.  Under  the 
state  law  the  custom  usi'd  to  be  small  fines  up  to  $10  with  imprisonment  in  default,  but 
a  law  was  passed  that  any  man  convicted  a  second  time  for  the  offence  of  intoxication 
might  be  punished  by  iinprisonment  for  double  the  former  sentence,  and  a  great  many  of 
those  old  revolvers  would  come  up  and  they  would  be  given  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuky. 

Q.  Does  your  law  regard  drunkenness  as  a  crime  ?  A.  It  regards  it  as  an  ofience. 
If  a  policeman  sees  a  man  staggering  in  the  street,  he  has  the  power  to  arrest  him  and 
take  him  to  the  station. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  altogether  wise.  Does  it  not  enormously  multiply  the  number 
of  cases  of  drunkenness  t  A.  I  suppose  the  police  do  here  as  they  do  in  many  othtr 
places  ;  if  they  see  a  man  a  little  the  worse  for  drink  they  help  him  along  to  another 
beat,  but  if  he  is  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  tell  what  he  is  doing,  the  police  take  him  along 
to  the  station. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  inebriate  asylums  ?  A.  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
what  is  done  there.     I  think  they  have  done  little  to  reclaim  habitual  drunkards. 
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The  Ghairm/u?. 

Q.  Your  recommendation  then  in  respect  of  habitual  drunkards  who  are  brought 
before  the  court  constantly,  is  long  sentences  1  A.  Yes,  I  would  keep  them  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  referred  a  moment  ago  to  doubling  the  sentences.  Do  you  double  them 
when  they  come  up  again  a  third  time  1  A.  No,  but  I  would  do  so.  I  think  the  justices 
should  have  the  power. 

Q.  Labor  is  a  part  of  yonr  system  we  can  see,  and  hard  labor  at  that ;  but  I  should 
like  to  ask,  has  the  prison  labor  controversy  affected  your  legislation  in  respect  of  the 
methods  of  employing  prisoners  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A.  It  has  in  the  State 
prisons,  but  it  has  not  changed  ma  The  system  we  have  now  in  operation  has  been  the 
system  for  many  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Does  not  the  party  employing  the  labor  agree  upon  a  certain  price  for  everything, 
the  price  being  so  fixed  that  the  contractor  shall  not  be  able  to  undersell  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  open  market  1  A.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  I  think  it  is  liable  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  contract  system,  for  yon  have  the  same  safeguard  so  far  as  the 
contractor  is  concerned  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  ideal  way  of  employing  prisoners  in  penitentiaries?  A.  My 
opinion  of  our  convict  labor  is  that  the  best  way  of  employing  prisoners  is  the  old  contract 
system  properly  carried  out  and  under  proper  supervision,  and  that  care  be  taken  in  any 
one  industry  that  the  contractor  should  pay  a  sufficient  price  per  day  to  bring  the  value 
of  the  prisoners'  labor  as  near  to  the  cost  of  the  article  in  the  outside  market  as  possible. 
I  might  be  prejudiced  a  little  on  this  account — that  1  was  brought  up  in  a  prison  from 
my  youth,  where  contract  labor  existed,  but  I  have  never  known  in  any  prison  that  I 
have  had  chafge  of  that  any  contractor  ever  undersold  the  market.  In  my  opinion,  if 
there  is  any  harm  done  to  the  outside  mechanics  by  prison  labor,  it  is  much  more  liable 
to  be  done  by  the  piece-price  system  than  by  the  contract  system ;  that  is,  if  it  were 
properly  administered. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  taking  a  wide  range  of  industries  for  the  employment  of  prison 
labor  1  Do  you  think  that  would  do  less  damage  to  free  labor  than  limiting 
the  range  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  would  take  a  wide  range  in  order  to  minimize  the  evil  you 
mention  if  I  could.  There  may  be  certain  industries  I  would  not  introduce  into  a  prison, 
because  so  few  are  employed  at  them  in  the  outside  manufactures.  Now  that  we  have  a 
hat  business  in  this  State  I  would  not,  were  I  to  remain  a  superintendent  controlling  the 
industries  of  prisons,  conduct  that  business. 

Q.  Whyl  A.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  number  employed  at  it  in  the  State  is 
so  small ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  a  desirable  industry  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  to  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  system  here  better  than  the  contract  system  1  A.  No.  I 
consider  this  system  here  satisfactory  just  so  long  as  all  the  men  are  kept  at  work.  My 
idea  is  that  every  man  sent  to  a  prison  should  be  kept  at  hard  labor. 

Q.  Apart  from  all  sociological  or  other  considerations  do  you  think  that  this  is  as 
good  as  any  other,  if  you  have  plenty  of  labor  and  plenty  of  opportunity  for  disposing  of 
the  products  in  this  way  ?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  After  yea  have  supplied  these  institutions  and  there  is  still  more  labor  in  the 
gaol  than  you  can  utilize,  what  would  you  do  then  t    A  I  would  keep  them  on  the 
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coatract  syatem.  I  would  manufacture  for  the  charitable  institutiona  and  get  them  to 
absorb  all  I  could  supply;  but  if  they  could  not  utilize  the  whole  I  would  pat  the 
surplus  labor,  just  as  I  tell  you,  on  the  contract  system  before  I  would  take  on  any  other 
syatem.  I  believe  it  is  much  better  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  men  and  for  the  State 
than  any  other  prison  system. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  objection  to  employing  men  in  an  industry  at  which  there 
were  but  few  employed  in  the  State.  Is  that  because  there  are  but  few  employed,  or 
have  you  another  reanon  1  A.  That  is  all.  You  see  the  prison  labor  might  destroy  an 
industry  altogether,  if  there  were  few  men  employed  at  this  in  the  open  market ;  if  the 
industry  was  very  small  and  the  convict  prisons  were  producing  perhaps  three  times  the 
amount  that  was  produced,  those  engaged  in  these  industries  would  have  a  just  complaint 
against  the  prison  for  destroying  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  the  prisoner  would  get 
a  portion  of  the  salsa  value  of  his  labor?  A.  No,  sir,  not  unless  you  give  a  certain  per- 
centage to  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol  whose  conduct  is  good.  Upon  any  other  principle 
I  would  not.  I  would  not  allow  pay  for  work  for  this  reason  ;  if  you  do  that  you  have 
got  to  fix  a  standard,  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  performed  by  each  prisoner,  each  man ;  for 
instance  we  will  take  say  a  business  where  two  men  who  last  shoes  are  engaged.  You 
will  say  to  them,  you  will  be  allowed  so  many  cents  for  every  extra  pair.  One,  who  is  a 
good  prisoner  and  works  hard,  is  not  able  to  work  up  to  stint  u  it  ia  called  ;  whureaa  the 
other  does  a  great  deal  more  than  the  stint.  Another  thing,  there  are  no  class  of  men  in 
the  world  so  jealous  of  their  rights  as  prisoners  so  that  it  is  almost  impoaaible  to  preserve 
discipline  amongat  them  if  they  do  not  get  everything  they  see  another  get.  Any  system 
by  which  others  could  earn  money  and  they  could  not  would  be  a  serious  source  of  trouble. 
I  would  agree  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  the  eaminga  to  every  prisoner,  but  I  would 
give  juat  the  aame  amount  to  the  men  employed  in  the  hall  cleaning  and  a  weeping  as  to  the 
skilled  mechanics.  I  would  have  it  depend  on  a  man's  good  behaviour.  Under  the  old 
system,  when  the  contractors  paid  for  the  work,  I  stopped  as  much  as  I  could  in  prison 
and  got  to  know  all  the  prisoners  and  their  ways.  Whenever  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  they  were  given  anything  I  would  find  a  prisoner,  if  he  was  assigned  to  one  of  the 
shops,  come  in  a  short  time  and  ask  to  be  assigned  to  some  other  shop.  The  only  reason 
that  he  wanted  the  change  of  work  would  be  because  he  wanted  to  get  money  there.  You 
see  it  creates  jealousies  and  disorganizes  the  whole  establishment. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  cellular  or  separate  aystem  1     A  I  am  oppoaed  to  it. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  In  the  first  place  I  think  the  men  who  are  congregated  together  in 
the  shops  have  got  discipline,  and  it  is  the  proper  way  to  work  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  man  should  be  kept  in  a  cell  by  himself  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
more  especially  during  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  It  would  lead  to  insanity.  Of 
course,  under  any  circumstances,  they  are  in  a  cell  by  themselves  at  night,  but  in  the 
day  they  are  marching  to  work.  They  see  each  other  at  work,  and  even  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  converse  together  they  feel  that  there  are  human  beings  around  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  then  you  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  apply  it  to  prisoners  waiting 
trial  ?  A.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  punishing  a  man 
pretty  badly  before  he  is  convicted.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  in 
the  gaols  separate  rooms  where  some  men  could  be  confined,  and  the  gaoler  could  use 
certain  diacrimiaation  in  placing  the  men  in  the  rooms.  I  would  not  take  a  hardened 
criminal  and  place  him  in  the  same  room  as  a  man  who  has  perhaps  fallen  into  mis- 
fortune and  is  waiting  trial. 

Q.  If  the  man  preferred  to  be  pat  into  a  room  by  himself,  what  then  ?  |  A  Then 
I  would  not  object  to  that. 
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Q.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  indeterminate  sentences  since  we  came  to 
the  United  States.  Does  that  system  apply  here  1  A.  It  does  not,  so  far  as  our 
penitentiary  goes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  it  ?  A.  For  old  oflFenders  1  do  not  think  it  any 
use,  but  for  the  general  mass  of  prisoners  my  opinion  is  favorable  to  its  adoption.  I 
have  often  visited  Mr.  Brockway's  establishment,  where  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  in 
operation,  and  I  think  the  system  is  only  successful  as  regards  a  selected  class  of  first 
offenders.  You  take  two  men  there  brought  up  for  the  same  offence,  they  are  sentenced 
on  the  indeterminate  plan,  one  is  an  old  offender  and  he  has  been  in  prison  over  and  over 
again ;  the  other  is  in  for  his  first  offence.  The  old  offender  will  conduct  himself  well  in 
every  respect,  and  will  work  himself  out  as  soon  as  he  can.  But  a  young  man  who  has 
never  been  in  prison  before  breaks  the  rules,  and  some  marks  are  placed  against  him. 
Ten  chances  to  one  he  will  get  a  longer  sentence  than  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  is  apt  to  make  a  good  prisoner  rather  than  a  good 
man  t    A.  I  think  so.     I  suppose  there  is  no  meaniS  of  reading  a  man's  heart. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  first  ofienders  who  have 
gone  as  far  in  crime  as  some  who  have  been  convicted  two  or  three  times  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Under  the  present  law  citn  prisoners  who  have  been  committed  to  the  state 
prison  be  transferred  to  the  state  reformatory )    A.  No. 

Q.  I  see  yon  have  very  little  hope  of  reclaiming  hardened  criminals — old  offenders. 
What  would  be  yotir  method  of  dealing  with  thera  1  A.  L  would  lock  them  up  for  life. 
I  think  a  man  who  has  served  two  or  three  terms  in  the  state  prison  for  felony  is 
irreclaimable. 

y.  Are  there  second  or  third  term  prisoners  at  Elmira  1  A.  Oh,  yes.  The  judges 
who  try  the  cases  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  when  they  send  them  there. 

Q.  Are  your  dietaries  the  same  for  all  prisoners;  do  they  vary  at  all?  A.  No. 
The  dietary  of  the  roan  who  is  sent  here  for  a  month  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  man 
who  is  sent  for  five  years. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  re-committals  have  you  here  ]  A.  I  think  about  30  or  40 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  Have  you  bad  many  here  who  have  graduated  from  Elmira  reformatory  ? 
A.  We  receive  occasionally  men  who  have  passed  through  there. 

Q.  What  religious  services  have  you  ?  A.  We  have  Protestant  and  Catholic  services 
every  Sunday  ;  Protestant  in  the  morning  and  Catholic  in  the  afternoon.  Our  Catholic 
clergyman  is  the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  and  he  has  charge  of  the  hospital.  Both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  come  and  go  whenever  they  please. 

Q.  Is  your  library  large  ?  A.  We  have  some  two  or  three  thousand  volumes.  We 
depend  entirely  upon  gifts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  Havejyou  noticed  lately  that  in  France  they  have  established  a  new  system  of 
registration,  i  What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  the 
system  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  well  to  take  a  record  of  professional  prisoners  and  others,  so 
that  they  can  be  traced  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  degrading  to  many  of  the  prisoners?  A,  Well,  it  is  in  a 
certain  sense. 
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Nsw  York  State  Rrformatory, 

Er.MiEA,  N.Y.,  26th  July,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.   Langrauir,  Esq.,  chairman;   Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin> 
A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  examined. 

The  CHAiRMAy. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  specialty  of  penology  and  prison 
systems?  A.  I  am  now  63  years  old.  I  have  been  at  it  since  £  was  21,  that  is  42  years. 
My  services  commenced  at  the  old  Connecticut  state  prison,  as  a  clerk  of  the  prison ;  then  I 
went  as  assistant  superintendent  to  General  Pilsbury  at  Albany  prison.  I  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Rochester  penitentiary  when  they  completed  their  buildings,  and 
there  organized  the  industrial  system.  I  served  seven  years  at  the  Detroit  house  of 
correction  ;  the  commissionei-s  came  to  me  for  the  plans  for  the  municipal  prison  there, 
and  when  it  was  partially  completed  I  went  there  and  opened  it  and  remained  there 
until  1876.     In  1876  I  came  here  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position  now  ?  A.  I  am  now  General  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  this  reformatory  differ  from  the  other  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  of  your  state  t  A.  First  in  the  selection  of  a  special  class  of  prisoners  to 
be  treated  here,  viz.,  males  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  felons  to  the  exclusion  of 
misdemeanants,  and  men  supposed  to  be  first  offenders  in  felony,  who  may  have  been  in 
a  house  of  refuge  or  guilty  of  misdemeanor.  Then  they  must  be  between  16  and  30 
years  of  age.  The  second  difference  consists  in  the  system  of  sentence.  The  law 
provides  that  the  court  shall  not  determine  the  periods  of  a  man's  detention  here,  but  no 
one  shall  be  detained  longer  than  the  maximum  statutory  term  fixed  by  law  for  the  offence 
of  which  he  is  convicted  The  third  difference  is  in  the  system  of  treatment,  which  has 
been  termed  the  disciplinary  system  and  which  has  been  based  on  the  indeterminate 
system  already  referred  to.  There  is  a  marking  system  under  which  the  most  minute 
record  is  kept  of  a  man's  performances  and  progress,  and  demeanor  and  industry ; 
instructive  or  productive  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  his  mental  growth  indicated  by  his 
work  at  the  schools. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  conduct  is  classed  under  the  head  of  demeanor  here  t 
A.  Yes.  The  next  distinguishing  feature  is  in  the  efforts  made  for  the  education  of  the 
men  here — the  schools.  Every  inmate  upon  admission  is  assigned  to  his  appropriate  place 
in  the  grades  school,  and  assigned  school  tasks  under  competent  teachers  who  will  instruct 
him  under  the  oral  system.  The  prisoner  is  subjected  to  monthly  written  examinations 
and  a  failure  to  pass  the  minimum  percentage  required  involves  loss  of  time,  as  does 
failure  in  demeanor,  or  failure  in  the  trades  school  examination ;  or  properly,  in  the 
industrial  results.  Latterly  a  difference  has  come  to  exist  because  of  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  place,  and  the  organizing  of  the  inmates  into  a  regiment,  within 
two  years  or  so  with  a  full  and  complete  complement  of  officers.  Out  of  this  military 
organization  has  come  a  new  government — a  disciplinary  government.  The  inmates  from 
the  advanced  grades  who  are  placed  under  parole  being  appointed  monitors  and  overseers 
in  place  of  citizens  previously  employed.  It  is  a  system  of  self-government  on  a  military 
basis.  Another  distinguishing  featuie  is  the  instruction  given  in  trades.  All  .the  men 
on  admission  are  assigned  to  some  mechanical  instruction  as  well  as  to  their  place  in 
the  school  which  I  have  just  spoken  of.  A  careful  enquiry  is  made  into  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  men  for  some  particular  place  in  the  world's  work,  as  to  their  possible 
introduction  into  an  industry  upon  their  release,  as  to  the  employment  of  near  relatives, 
as  to  the  general  class  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  community  to  which  they  would 
probably  go.     Here  the  prisoner  proceeds  upon  a  formulated  outline,  each  trade  being 
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divided  into  various  subdivisions  and  a  number  of  lessons  assigned  to  each.  Failure  to 
pass  monthly  examinations  in  the  trade  schools  also  results  in  loss  of  time.  The  newest 
feature  that  distinguishes  this  reformatory  from  every  other  prison  is  the  attention  given 
to  the  physical  training  of  defectives,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better  mental  stnte 
and  capacity,  in  the  expectation  of  course  that  broad  scientific  treatment,  based  upon 
better  physical  condition,  is  the  vehicle  for  instinctive  moral  impulse.  For  this  a  building 
and  apparatus  have  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  It  is  built  on  ground 
measuring  80  feet  by  140  feet  with  very  complete  arrangements — Turkish  bath  and  plunge 
bath,  and  complete  apparatus  such  as  is  supplied  to  the  best  gymnasiums.  This  is  no 
mere  amusement  for  the  inmates,  but  is  a  complete  system  of  scientific  renovation  for  those 
who  may  need  it.  It  ought  to  be  stated  for  the  sake  of  emphasising  the  difference  between 
this  and  other  institutions  that  this  reformatory  deals  with  a  selected  class  of  inmates, 
on  the  so  called  indeterminate  sentence  system,  from  an  educational  and  disciplinary  point 
of  view  ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  average  prison  in  the  most  important  particular, 
that  under  the  law  of  discipline  the  matter  of  retribution  is  left  out  and  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  pritoner  here  is  remedial. 

Q.  What  number  of  prisoners  have  you  now  ?  A.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
considerably  over  a  thousand  inmates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  everything  that  you  are  doing  here  laid  down  in  the  statute  governing  the 
institution?  A.  No.  The  statute  simply  provides  that  this  reformatory,  shall  be 
administered  on  a  non-partisan  buis  ;  then  in  the  most  broad  and  general  terms  the  board 
of  managers  are  authorized  to  establish  a  mark  system  and  they  are  authorized  to  use  any 
measures  that  they  deem  to  be  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  institution. 

Q.  When  was  the  reformatory  established  ?    A.  In  187G. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  1  A.  T  am  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.     They  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 

Q.  In  whom  is  vested  to  determine  when  a  man  is  reformed  1  A.  The  Board  ot 
Mani^ers.     They  arrive  at  their  decision  through  their  experts  here. 

Q.  Is  the  Board  appointed  for  a  long  period  1  A.  They  are  appointed  for  five 
years.  There  is  only  one  of  the  original  board,  Dr.  Way,  who  has  been  here  since  the 
beginning. 

Q.  It  is  alleged  sometimes  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  a  board 
of  managers  is  that  they  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a  system  to  a  great  extent  1 
A.  It  is  not  so  here. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  any  remuneration  for  their  services  ?  A.  The  Board  serve  without 
pay.     They  meet  once  a  month  as  a  board  meeting  and  also  a  parole  court. 

Q.  Have  you  a  right  to  make  a  selection  of  the  prisoners  from  the  other  penal  prisons 
of  the  state?  A.  Yes.  Such  a  provision  of  the  law  exists,  but  it  has  never  been  made 
available  except  in  individual  instances.  The  object  in  the  beginning  was  to  guard  against 
any  inmates  being  sent  here  who  might  not  be  eligible.  The  courts  were  repugnant  to 
sending  prisoners  here  at  first ;  now  they  send  too  many. 

Q.  Does  the  law  now  seem  to  be  appreciated  and  availed  of  by  the  bench? 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  persons  who,  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judges,  have  been  sent  here. 

Mr.  Jdrt. 

Q.  Do  prisoners  sometimes  understate  their  age  for  the  purpose  of  getting  here  ?  A. 
Not  in  many  instances. 
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The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  Could  the  indeterminate  system  in  your  opinion  be  advantageously  applied  in  the 
case  of  a  prison  for  male  adults  where  the  prisoners  are  conGned  foi  periods  varying  from 
one  month  to  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  many  of  them  incorrigible  offenders  1  A.  It 
could  not.  Some  portions  of  the  system  could  be  applied  and  some  could  not.  The 
inducement  to  good  conduct  given  from  the  mark  system  could  be  applied. 

Q.  Oould  the  system  be  applied  in  the  case  of  youths  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
sentenced  to  a  reformatory!     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  the  system  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  reformatories  for  boys  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  grading  would  it  be  necessary  to  eliminate  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  \ 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  would  eliminate  any ;  the  system  would  be  uniform. 

Q.  Could  your  system  be  applied  to  all  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  a  penitentiary, 
irrespective  of  the  offence  committed,  for  periods  from  two  years  to  life,  or  is  it 
imperative  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  system  that  a  selection  of  prisoners 
should  be  made,  having  regard  to  age,  nature  of  offences  committed,  whether  previously 
sentenced,  and  general  susceptibility  to  improvement  1  A.  Yes.  Under  a  grading  system 
it  could  be  applied  to  all. 

Q  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  gradations  1  A.  The  highest  grade  would  be 
some  institution  corresponding  to  the  Elroira  Reformatory.  The  next  grade  would  be 
intermediate  between  the  incorrigibles  and  confirmed  class  of  criminals,  and  an  industrial 
and  educational  reformatory  with  discipline  and  system  varied  considerably  from  what 
we  have  here.  The  lowest  grade  would  be  confirmed  criminals.  Vicious  and  degraded 
persons  should  be  confined  here  always  with  an  opportunity  of  improvement,  so  that 
they  may  progress  all  along  the  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  no  man  is  absolutely  beyond  hope  as  a  criminal  1  A.  I 
believe  that  there  are  men  who  cannot  be  re-habilitated  during  their  lives  with  the 
present  reformatory  agencies.  Tf  you  ask  me  to  point  them  out  they  would  constitute  a 
limited  number.  There  are  persons  so  physically  defective,  epileptics,  diseased  and 
suffering  from  physical  deterioration,  men  of  a  physically  low  type,  low  intellectually, 
dull,  bordering  upon  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity,  and  other  diseases  of  a  like  character 
who  cannot  be  re-habilitated  ;  but  occasionally  you  get  one  feeble-minded  who  is  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  although  he  may  be  included  in  the  class  on  the  border  line  between 
sanity  and  insanity.  There  are  persons  who  have  beco  t  e  so  defective  in  the  fibre  tissue, 
so  perverted  in  their  faculties,  whose  nature  is  so  warped,  whose  system  has  become  so 
impregnated  with  malevolence  that  during  the  life  time  of  the  man  with  the  facilities 
that  we  have  it  may  be  impossible  to  eradicate  all  these  things ;  but  the  professional 
thief  or  criminal  does  not  constitute  in  the  American  States  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  gaol 
population.  There  were  60,000  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  in  1889,  and  you 
may  go  through  them  all  and  you  cannot  get  more  than  6,000  who  can  be  fairly  designated 
professional  criminals. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Qiven  a  man  of  criminal  tendencies  but  held  under  restraint.  He  hears  that 
a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  punishable  by  twenty-one  years  penal  servitude  may 
be  sent  to  this  reformatory,  and  by  living  up  to  the  rules  may  get  out  in  two  years, 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  such  a  man  1  A.  Let  me  transpose  your  question 
slightly.  What  is  the  feeling  of  such  criminals  brought  before  the  courts  of  New  York  t 
Those  who  know  Elmira  Reformatory  want  none  of  it ;  they  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  in  preference  to  it. 
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Q.  Does  the  Bystem  create  good  conduct  prisoners  rather  than  reformed  men  1  A.  It 
has  no  Huch  effect  at  all,  the  man  who  expects  to  be  a  criminal  again  desires  above  all 
things  to  know  how  long  he  is  to  be  in  prison,  and  he  dreads  the  uncertainty  with  the 
liability  to  a  long  period  of  detention.  "  Oh,  for  God's  sake  tell  me  when  I'll  get  out. 
Don't  send  me  to  Elmira  where  T  don't  know  if  I'll  ever  get  out,"  are  some  of  the  things 
they  say.  Then,  of  course,  the  disciplinary  system,  the  condition  of  release,  properly 
regulated,  are  all  against  them.  I  could  open  a  summer  hotnl  here  on  this  beautiful  hill 
side  overlooking  this  fecund  valley,  and  with  all  the  green  houses  and  summer  houses, 
and  leave  the  men  there  to  do  as  they  please,  to  sleep  as  long  as  they  ples^e,  wander 
about,  smoke  their  cigarettes,  and  make  it  so  that  people  would  desire  to  come  here  ;  but 
this  is  what  Chas.  Dudley  felicitously  called  the  school  of  adversity,  where  the  moment  a 
man  enters  he  is  subjected  to  the  painful  operation  of  revolutionizing  his  habits  and 
undergoing  constraint,  and  however  pleaisurable  it  may  be  for  him  to  live  in,  he  is 
always  chafing  at  being  under  all  these  restraints,  although  he  is  successfully  treated. 

Q.  One  judge  sentences  a  man  to  your  institution,  another  for  a  like  offence  in  an 
adjoining  county  sentences  a  man  to  Sing  Sing.  What  effect  has  this  upon  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  and  what  effect  has  it  upon  the  prisoner?  A.  It  is  impossible  to 
administer  penalties  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  prisoner.  If  it  could  be  the 
effect  would  be  evil,  for  he  then  pays  the  debt  and  feels  himself  quits  with  society. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  labor  as  a  most  important  element  in  the  reformatory  institutions  ] 
A.  I  regard  it  as  a  most  important  element. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  ideal  system  of  employing  prisoners  in  a  reformatory  ?     A.  I 

am  now  asked  my  ideal  system.     The  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  industries  into  a 

reformatory  for  prisoners  should  be  two-fold  at  least.     They  should  be  instructive  to  the 

men  and  should  facilitate  a  man's  earning  a  legitimate  living  when  released  ;  second,  they 

should  serve  to  test  their  ability  and  disposition  during  the  period  of  their  imprisonment. 

Pursuing  this  purpose  yon  must  have  diversity  of  industries  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 

the  men,  which  will  harmonize  with  the  other  rational  methods  in  force  to  work  changes 

in  the  physical  tissue  and  in  the  mectal  capabilities  and  habitudes,  imparting  with  the 

disposition  the  ability  and  expert  knowledge  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  men  for 

legitimate  industrial  energy.     The  plan  of  organizing  these  industries  must  be  closely 

analogous   to  that  upon   which  industries   are   organized  in   society.      The   guardian 

or  parent  pays  the  expense  of  the  child  when  he  is  learning  an  industrial  art,  and  here 

the  system  should  be  closely  identical  with  that  outside ;  that  is  to  say,  in  carrying  on 

an  industry  here  the  State  supplies  the  plant  and  the  buildings  and  the  ground  at  its 

own  expense  for  the  protection  of  society.     The  State  may  pay  a  certain  proportion  for 

the  general  expense  of  the  establishment,  and  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  any  industry 

should  be  obliged  to  defray  that  part  of  his  cost  out  of  his  earnings,  practically  that  he 

wonld  have  to  pay  outside.     He  should  not  be  subjected  to  greater  or  severer  task  than 

the  man  in  bis  position  outside  ;  he  should  pay  for  his  food,  clothes,  medical  attendance 

and  that  sort  of  thing  the  same  as  he  would  outside  ;  and  when  we  go  on  to  study  this 

we  find  how  wonderfully  it  opens  up  this  truly  ideal  system.     A  man  should  be  trained 

in  working,  earning  and  paying  so  much  a  week  for  all  his  expenses  ;  more  than  that,  he 

should  be  trained  in  the  disbursement  of  his  funds.     He  should  have  a  credit  account. 

I  intended  to  open  a  great  dining  room  down  there  on  the  European  plan  where  men 

who  have  a  credit  account  could  within  due  limit  satisfy  their  appetites  ;  that  is  to  say, 

a  man  could  have  breakfast  for  three  cents,  or  for  ten  cents.     He  can  do  that  and  leave  25 

per  cent,  of  what  he  would  be  entitled  to  to  his  credit.     It  is  only  by  some  such  plan  as 

this  that  you  can  train  a  man  to  providence  and  test  his  improvidence.     It  is  only  in 

some  such  way  as  this  that  you  can  develop  in  him  a  provident  industrial  instinct,  a 

love  of  industry,  of  saving  and  econominal  expenditure.     He  would  never  have  that 

without  this  training.     Those  who  cannot  be  brought  up  to  be  self-sustaining,  occupy   a 

similar  position  in  society  to  some  classes  outside ;  they  are  dependent  and  have  to  be 

supported  by  others.     I  may  state  here  that  the  act  under  which  prison  industries  must 

now  be  conducted  in  this  State  contemplates  compensating  prisoners  for  industry,  willing- 
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ness  and  good  conduct,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
prison  to  which  they  are  confined.  The  plan  by  which  this  law  can  be  carried  out  is  to 
introduce  several  manufacturing  industries  sufficiently  diversified  to  meet  the  capabilities 
of  the  prisoners,  who,  after  being  duly  trained,  shall  be  put  upon  wages  by  the  piece  or 
process  or  by  the  hour  at  the  lowest  regular  wages  paid  free  labor  for  similar  work. 
The  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  prisoner's  earnings  to  be  credited  to  his  account,  from  which 
such  items  as  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  m  representing  the  proper  expenditure  for 
him  when  free,  shall  be  deducted.  Tn  the  case  of  prisoners  who  could  oarn  a  considerable 
amount  in  this  way,  the  limit  line  of  his  expenditure  for  indulgence  should  be  fixed  so  as 
to  picFerve  a  style  of  living  in  keeping  with  his  condition  as  a  prisoner. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  Government  of  Ontario  in  the  selection  of  work 
for  the  employment  of  prisoners  to  adopt  an  industry  that  was  not  in  use  to  any  extent 
in  the  province  and  pursue  it  against  all  comers  ?  A.  I  agree  with  you  that  where 
prisoners  are  confined  who  are  not  making  any  progress  towards  rehabilitation,  the 
Government  might  take  an  industry  and  develop  it  under  this  gradation  system  that 
we  have  already  been  speaking  about  It  can  be  developed  for  one  division,  at  any 
rate,  of  these  prisoners.  As  a  railway  advertises  that  it  is  chartered  to  ran  through 
this  or  that  territory,  let  the  Government  take  this  up  and  let  it  be  understood  that 
this  is  a  Government  industry ;  I  hold  with  this  entirely, 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  a  prison  or  reformatory  should  through  the  results  of  its 
industry  be  self-supporting  1  A.  In  a  high  class  reformatory  like  ours  it  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  where  instruction  is  given  without  reference  to 
revenue.  To  qualify  this  statement  by  reference  to  the  principle  I  have  already 
explained  :  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  he  is  individually  concerned,  has  to  pay  out  of  bis 
earnings  such  measure  of  the  proceeds  of  his  work  as  would  support  him  if  he  were 
living  outside,  but  the  prison  itself  would  not  be  self-supporting.  As  regards  an  ordinary 
convict  prison,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  self-supporting 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  your  establishment  do  you  expect  will 
be  met  by  the  earnings  of  the  men  1  A.  I  expect  to  earn  next  year  $50,000  out  of 
$100,000.  There  were  eight  industries  that  were  practically  prohibited  under  this 
new  law. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  Under  what  law  are  you  prohibited  from  carrying  these  on  ?  A.  The  law  of 
1889  ;  first  we  were  prohibited  from  manufacturing  stoves  and  hollow-ware. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?  A.  Our  hollow- ware  is  called  iron,  and  that  is 
prohibited. 

Q.  Is  this  system  upon  which  the  prohibition  is  based  simply  the  result  of  some 
persons  outside  objecting  1  A.  That  is  so.  Then  the  brush  business  is  prohibited  here  ; 
then  comes  in  the  general  prohibition  in  regard  to  boots  and  shoes  other  than  those  we 
require  for  ourselves.  The  law  prohibits  directly  shoe  making,  the  manufacture  of  stoves 
or  hollow-ware  and  the  five  per  cent,  limitation  clause  of  the  Act  operates  to  prevent 
our  resuming  chair  making,  brush  making,  broom  making,  while  the  pipe  business  which 
was  provided  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Yates  bill  in  1888,  with  a  plant  sufficient  to 
employ  seventy-five  men  is  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen,  too  few  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  the  experts  that  we  require.  The  hardware  manufacture,  for  which  there  are 
plant  and  facilities  to  employ  250  men,  is  reduced  to  120. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  either  in  a  reformatory  prison  or  penitentiary  that 
prisoners  should  be  kept  employed  only  at  articles  that  are  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  State f  A.  That  is  impracticable;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  prisoners  going  were  they  circumscribed  to  the  wants  of  the 
institution.  Then  there  are  many  things,  articles  that  are  purchased  in  small  quantities, 
which,  to  make  in  a  prison,  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  institution. 
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Mr.  JuKT. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  practicable,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  in  prison  all 
the  articles  that  aie  required  in  the  prison?  A.  I  think  as  far  as  possible,  but  you 
would  find  that  that  would  be  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  Why  could  not  one  prison  make  all  the  cloth,  and  one  all  the  cotton  1  A.  That 
might  do  with  your  prisons,  but  you  cannot  do  it  in  the  reformatories. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  you  require  to  make  cloth  1  A.  Fifty  men  would  supply 
everything  that  the  institutions  would  require — lun-itic  asylums  and  alL 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the  relations  of  the  prison  labor  work  to  fre« 
labor  outside  t  A.  The  best  statement  that  we  have  upon  this  subject  is  that  it  amounts 
to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  for  prison  labor  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  been 
for  years  as  applied  to  the  reformatory  institutions,  but  as  regards  penal  establishments  I 
do  not  know  that  I  could  have  any  opposition  to  offer  to  it.  When  you  have  eliminated 
the  incorrigible  classes  it  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether  they  are  employed 
ander  the  contract  system  or  piece-price  system. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  tried  the  plan  of  giving  the  prisoner  a  share  of  what  they  earn  1 
A.  Tes.  I  have. 

Q.  With  what  result  1  A.  Well,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  to  start  with,  to  give  a 
man  a  proportion  of  his  estimated  earnings  without  regard  to  the  general  result  of  the 
earnings  of  the  whole  prison.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing,  and  I'll  give  you  an 
illustration  of  this  foot.  Warden  Perkins,  of  JoHette,  found  himself  in  a  difficulty; 
they  were  cutting  stone  for  a  gaol  there  and  there  was  a  system  of  overtime  initiated. 
The  men  earned  extra  money  and  gambled  with  each  other  and  there  wm  a  general  state 
of  demoralization  in  the  institution,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  public 
treasury  was  out  more  than  $50,000  through  the  arrani;ement.  I  had  a  contractor  in 
here  making  hollow-ware  j  we  agreed  upon  the  task  for  the  whole  of  the  men,  we  made 
certain  experiments  and  decided  to  make  a  certain  average  task  for  the  200  men  who 
were  employed  at  that.  Then  he  voluntarily  agreed  that  for  what  wu  above  the  average 
task  he  would  pay  over  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  at  the  outside  rate  for 
such  work,  so  I  assembled  the  prisoners  in  the  lecture  hall  and  explained  to  them  what 
I  proposed  to  do.  One  of  them  spnke  out  "  if  I  had  more  than  my  task  and  a  man 
working  beside  me  did  less  than  my  task,  what  I  do  over  has  got  to  pay  for  his  short- 
age." "  Do  you  think  there  is  any  injustice  in  that,"  I  asked.  "  Certainly,  I  do,"  he 
said,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  upon  the  matter.  The  plan  went  into  opera- 
tion and  the  Dien  went  on  increasing  their  credits  and  the  sum  was  distributed  according 
to  the  percentage  of  success  and  then  the  contractor  saw  that  it  was  going  to  amount  to 
a  good  many  thousand  dollars,  and  immediately  he  began  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  men  earning  the  a  iditional  amount.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  irritation  and  it 
was  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  expert  in  work  should  give  place  to  the  man  who  is  not 
an  expert  and  who  is  not  a  good  workman  1  A.  You  will  have  to  conduct  your 
prison  according  to  the  standard  that  is  applied  in  the  community  in  which  you  live. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dhury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  important  that  a  man  should  be  required  in  a  public 
institution  to  do  much  the  same  as  he  would  be  required  to  do  if  he  became  a  free  mar. 
again  ?    A.  I  do  ;  that  is  important  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  them  work  five  hours  full  pace,  rather  than  ten 
hours  at  half  pace  1    A  I  do,  I  think  it  would  be  better. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  By  creating  carpenters  and  moulders  here  you  do  not  create  openings  for 
them  when  they  go  outside.  Have  yon  considered  whether  you  do  not  create  more 
criminals  by  the  congestion  that  you  bring  about  in  the  labor  market  1  A.  T  will  begin 
to  answer  this  by  this  postulate :  The  men  I  have  in  hand — the  criminal — is  or  was 
previous  to  his  committal  engaged  in  some  self-sustaining  occupation  or  he  was  not.  It 
is  manifestly  for  the  welfare  of  society  at  large  that  each  resident  of  the  state  should  be 
in  legitimate  employment,  earning  enough  for  his  own  requirements.  He  is  unable  to 
earn  enough  to  meet  his  requirements  or  his  desires  ;  to  gratify  himself  he  robs  some- 
body eke  and  does  something  that  he  is  committed  to  prison  for.  And  is  the  state  having 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty  because  he  has  transgressed  the  laws,  to  leave  him  in  the 
same  position  as  before  so  that  when  released  he  may  commit  the  same  offence  again  ?  Is 
it  not  its  duty,  in  its  own  interest,  seeing  that  this  roan  was  out  of  adjustment  with  his 
surroundings,  to  provide  that  when  he  is  restored  he  will  be  engaged  in  some  such  way 
as  will  prevent  his  getting  into  the  same  trouble  again  t  Is  it  not  a  memifestly  proper 
thing  to  put  him  at  work  which  he  ought  to  have  been  engaged  in  in  the  first  instance, 
and  which  had  he  been  engaged  in,  society  would  have  been  satisfied  and  would  never 
have  deprived  him  of  his  liberty  ;  I  say  I  will  put  him  where  society  wanted  hiu  and 
wher^  through  his  not  being  they  have  seized  him  and  shut  him  up. 

Q.  When  you  turn  a  man  out  a  mechanic  he  takes  the  place  of  some  man  that 
might  grow  up  an  honest  man.  Don't  you  do  all  that  class  an  injustice,  and  thus  the 
tendency  is  to  create  crimin&ls  all  round  1  A.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  every  man 
who  has  to  work  to  earn  his  subsistence  is  in  competition  with  somebody.  If  he  is  a 
common  laborer  he  is  in  competition  with  a  common  laborer  ;  if  he  is  a  mechanic  he  is 
in  competition  with  mechanics.  The  laborer  earns  the  least  and  is  entitled  to  most  pro- 
tection. Mechanics  can  do  better  and  they  are  better  able  to  sustain  the  competition 
than  those  men  who  are  below  them. 

Q.  But  why  not  leave  things  to  take  their  natural  course  ?  A.  You  have  to  con- 
sider that  this  man — this  prisoner — must  be  in  competition  with  some  law-abiding 
citizen  of  one  class  or  another ;  or  yon  drive  him  into  crime  again.  I  am  going  to  send 
him  out  here  to  enter  competition  outside  in  a  sphere  where  his  competition  would  be 
less  injurious  than  the  occupation  he  was  engaged  in  before.  Is  it  right  for  me  to 
determine  that  his  competition  should  come  into  contact  with  those  less  able  to  earn  their 
living — the  laborer — or  with  the  mechanic  who  is  best  able  to  earn  his  living ;  for  myself 
I  prefer  the  latter  alternative. 

Q.  Only  yon  put  him  into  the  second  best  position,  that  of  the  mechanic.  Why  not 
put  him  into  the  best,  educate  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  teach  him  to  be  a  doctor  1  A.  By 
all  means,  I  hold  unhesitatingly  that  every  man  in  prison  shall  be  qualified  to  earn  his 
living  in  the  sphere  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  if  he  is  naturally  adapted  to 
become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  I  would  not  be  against  his  having  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so.     We  have  them  here  capable  of  undertaking  the  highest  branches  of  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  criminals  come  from  the  laboring  classes ) 
A.  They  are  classed  as  such. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  crime  is  due  to  the  defective 
social  organization  of  society  and  to  the  unequal  distribation  of  wealth  1  A  If  so, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  i 

Q.  Make  the  laws  of  distribution  more  equitable.  What  we  w:;nt  is  your  evidence 
on  this  point  so  that  we  will  make  laws  that  will  prevent  monopolies  1  A.  You  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  that  you  have  to  accomplish  the  cure  of  crime  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  it,  and  it  is  to  this  specialty  I  have  devoted  my  attention. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  the  prevention  is  better  than  the  care  ?  A.  There  is  a 
certain  proportion  engaged  in  the  field  of  prevention  but  we  do  all  that  we  can  within 
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our  own  lines.     The  criminal  is  a  man  who  is  out  of  adjustment  with  society.     We  do 
all  we  can  to  put  him  in  adjustment  with  it. 

Q.  Why  not  adjust  society.  You  admit  that  these  men  are  criminals  because  they 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  social  conditions  around  them  1  A.  Well,  I  briag  the 
criminal  into  harmony  with  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 

Q.  It  is  not  merely  because  a  man  carries  a  hod  and  wheels  a  barrow  that  he  is  a 
criminal ;'  but  because  he  is  unable  to  get  a  living.  If  you  so  adjust  society  that  any 
man  who  will  do  an  honest  day's  work  will  be  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  an  honest 
living,  there  would  be  less  criminals  ?  A.  I  object  to  the  premises.  You  have  left  out 
of  the  question  entirely  the  subjective  character  and  the  condition  of  the  men's  labor. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  labor  tbat  makes  a  thief;  there  is  nothing  in  any  parti- 
cular employment  that  is  a  positive  factor  in  determining  that  a  man  commit  crime. 
You  take  a  defective  individual  and  you  see  his  weakness  and  his  strength  if  he  has 
any :  you  are  not  going  to  put  him  in  a  grinding  mill  where  he  will  be  strained  at 
every  point ;  you  will  put  him  where  he  will  be  subject  to  the  lesser  strain.  You  see 
that  this  man  is  capable ;  has  a  fine  mechanical  instinct ;  has  never  been  introduced  to 
any  employment  where  he  can  with  less  strain  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  earn 
sufficient  for  his  wants  ;  has  been  out  of  adjustment ;  is  it  not  a  wise  thing  to  adjust 
him  as  much  as  possible ;  is  it  not  better  than  to  have  him  as  he  was  b3fore  'i 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  greater  number  of  laborers  than  mechanics,  would  there  not  neces- 
(sarily  be  a  greater  number  of  criminals  amongst  the  laborers  ?     A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Are  your  district  or  common  gaols  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State 
or  of  the  counties  1     A.  Of  the  counties. 

Q.  Would  there  be  an  improvement,  in  your  opinion,  under  complete  state  control ) 
A.   Oh,  yes.  • 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  employing  prisoners  in  your  common  gaols  1  A.  No. 
There  have  been  isolated  ^instances  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  them, 
but  it  is  not  general. 

Q.  Have  you  any^common  gaols  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  untried  prisoners  t 
A.  None. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prison  in  the  state  where  prisoners  are  confined  strictly  on  the 
cellular  plan  ?     A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  cellular  or  separate  system  would  prove  efifective 
in  the  reformation  of  criminals  1  A.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all.  When  a  man  is 
put  under  arrest  you  want  to  make  him  better.  Solitude  tends  to  barbarism,  as  every- 
body knows  who  know  the  history  of  civilization,  and  the  purpose  of  a  reformatory 
prison  is  to  fit  a  man  for  society,  not  for  becoming  a  savage.  He  should  be  accustomed 
to  the  association  of  bis  fellows  ;  should  be  taught  to  resist  the  temptation  and  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which  he  may  be  placed  ;  however,  in  a  prison 
system — a  state  created  prison  system — I  think  some  comparatively  small  number  of 
cellular  apartments  might  be  advantageously  provided  for  the  temporary  detention  of 
those  who  go  down,  and  down  as  punishment.  It  shews  a  man,  as  Brook  put  it,  "  That 
as  he  goes  wrong  the  grasp  of  society  tightens,  and  as  he  goes  right  the  grasp  of  society 
relaxes." 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  vicious  and 
criminal  1  A.  Oh,  my  God,  can  you  tell  me  why  Adam  fell.  First,  there  is  bad  heredity 
and  the  transmission  c  f  the  general  traits  of  crimes  or  alcoholism  in  the  ancestry. 
This  transmits  a  vitiated  nervous  tissue,  epilepsy  and  other  diseases,  and  thus  it  is 
that  many  of  these  are  given  to  sexual  excess.      A  vast  number   of   children   have 
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quarters  where  their  surroandiogs  are  bad.  Irregular  and  insufficient  food.  There  is 
no  real  family  life,  humane  influences  are  absent.  All  who  are  brought  up  in  that  way  have 
necessarily  to  meet  vicious  social  contact,  and  a  healthy  moral  condition  is  impossible 
for  a  child  brought  up  in  the  lower  streets  of  the  large  cities.  They  are  brought  up 
amidst  all  the  elements  that  are  calculated  to  produce  crime  on  the  part  of  the  young. 
Take  for  instance  New  York.  Those  in  tender  years  living  in  those  lower  localities  are 
constantly  associated  with  some  ex-convict  and  may  at  any  moment  fall  into  crime.  Gen- 
erally these  low  elements — the  conditions  of  physical  degradation  and  degeneracy  through 
sexual  and  other  forms  of  vice — tend  to  produce  criminals. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  be  your  ideal  system  of  saving  children  and  what  institutions 
would  you  recommend  t  A.  I  would  not  consider  the  institution  the  means  for  grap- 
pling with  such  matters  as  these.  These  are  not  the  means  that  have  grown  up  in 
civilization  to  ameliorate  fundimentallv  the  conditions  of  the  masses.  I  think  that  by 
the  improvement  of  our  common  school  system  we  can  accomplish  much.  It  is  extremely 
faulty.  There  is  no  place  where  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  masses  are  gathered  as  in 
the  public  schools.  To  go  into  this  in  detail  would  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
amongst  the  things  I  would  suggest  would  be  a  modification  of  the  curriculum,  the 
introduction  of  physical  and  manual  training,  and  these  would  be  the  saving  of  many 
children.  Now,  take  children  that  come  to  us  in  these  institutions.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly in  the  Massachusetts  system.  I  believe  in  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  young. 
It  has  no  doubt  prevented  many  from  falling  into  evil  courses  who  would  be  criminals 
to-day  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  there.  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  human  society.  This  system  of  dealing  with  the  youthful  criminals  is 
the  best ;  when  you  cannot  do  anything  better  take  them  to  an  institution.  I  am  not  a 
crank  about  it ;  I  think  if  the  child  goes  to  an  orphan  asylum  or  any  other  kind  of 
institution  of  the  sort,  the  first  thing  is  to  make  it  better  physically — to  make  a  better 
physical  being  of  it  than  it  was  before.  This  process  of  physical  elevation  and  improve- 
ment may  be  carried  to  a  large  degree  of  perfection  with  children,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  healed  so  to  speak — as  soon  as  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  them  in  the  world 
— they  should  be  pushed  back  into  society  ;  *so  that  you  >^-ay  diminish  all  the  time  the 
number  that  you  are  treating  and  leave  room  for  the  application  of  your  system  to  others. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  supervision  of  this  classof  children  that  you  give  to 
your  own }  A.  Yes.  I  would  have  the  State  agents  everywhere,  all  under  the  control 
of  the  Government.  They  would  be  the  authorities  for  dealing  with  the  children  who  do 
not  reach  the  institution.     It  is  an  economical  thing  to  do — it  is  a  humane  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  juvenile  reformatories  t  A.  I  can  hardly  talk  about  those. 
They  are  moving  forward  a  little,  and  they  are  doing  exactly  what  we  do,  and  boys 
feel  the  better  for  the  treatment  they  receive  there.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reform 
schools  generally  can  be  greatly  improved.  At  Rochester  the  people  have  started  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  very  prominent  gentlemen  in  that 
city  who  are  working  up  a  system  which  I  think  is  going  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Superintendent  Jones,  who  has  made  an 
appointment  to  visit  me  here  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  physical  training. 
Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform  schools  is  that  the  boys — the  children — are  not 
known  individually.  Individual  treatment  and  the  adaptation  of  treatment  to  the 
various  idiosyncracies  of  the  child  regulate  these  so  that  the  vicious  propensities  in  the 
child  may  be  eradicated. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  congregate  system  of  detJing  with  children  t  A.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  congregate  institutions.  I  would  limit  the  association  plan  by  a  com- 
bination with  the  family  plan.     That  constitutes  the  best  system  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  A  method  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Prison  B'^form  Oonference  in  Toronto 
last  year  which  reads  as  follows  :  "  A  boy  under  14  years  of  age  not  previously  vicious 
should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  con- 
duct ;  foiling  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school."     Do  you  believe  in  restoring 
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a  boy  to  bia  parents  who  has  committed  a  first  o£fence  1  A.  I  would  approve  of  it  cer- 
tainly. If  you  restore  him  to  the  parents  yon  should  see  that  he  is  removed  from  bad 
associations. 

Q.  The  next  resolution  reads  as  lollows :  "  A  boy  under  16  years  of  age  having 
a  natural  tendency  toward  crime,  on  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent 
either  to  a  reformatory  direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial  according  to  the 
circumstances,  and  a  special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases  as 
well  as  with  females  charged  with  light  ofieno-s.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  an 
open  police  court  or  sent  to  a  county  gaol."  What  do  you  think  of  thati  A.  Nobody 
should  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol  for  whose  reclamation  there  is  any  desire  or  hope.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  importance  of  establishing  tribunals  for  boys.  Little  devils  14  or  15 
years  old  have  already  often  vast  experience  of  the  court. 

Q.  Another  clause  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  is  :  Industrial  schools  and  refor- 
matories should  not  be  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized  wholly 
for  the  reformation  of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions  should  not 
be  committed  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is 
attained  irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions  should  be 
carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and  without 
reference  to  party  or  social  influence }    A  That  seems  all  rij^ht. 

Q.  Then  as  industrial  employment  is  a  necessary  step  towards  reformation,  and  as 
this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the  necessity  arises  for  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories of' ample  dimensions  where  such  employment  can  be  provided  and  where  other 
influences  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be  utilized,  and  where  a  system  of  classification 
may  be  carried  on  1     A.  I  give  my  entire  adherence  to  this. 

Q.  If  it  were  considered  desirable  to  establish  reform  or  industrial  schools  by  the 
grouping  of  a  city  and  certain  coanties  together,  do  you  think  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  municipal  control,  or  under  government  control  t  A.  Under  government 
control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Brock  way  give  us  some  idea  of  his  educational  system  t  A  The  plan 
or  principle  that  underlies  it  all  is  that  every  inmate  should  be  assigned  an  inte  lectual 
task  intended  to  engage  his  intellectual  powers  and  to  carry  forward  his  intellectual 
development  to  the  utmost.  The  tasks  chosen  are  those  most  likely  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions, for  we  start  on  the  assumption  that  every  inmate  can  be  educated ;  that  necessitates 
of  course  a  large  school  where  everybody  shall  be  engaged.  I  need  not  speak  of  the 
primary  work  here  for  nobody  can  take  exception  to  that.  It  is  of  the  usual  rudimentary 
description  and  suitable  for  awakening  the  intelligence  of  the  inmates  of  the  lowest 
standard.  Some  exception  mis;ht  be  taken  to  our  literary  class,  or  political  economy  or 
science  classes.  The  intention  of  these  is  to  engage  the  more  educated  men  and  to 
occupy  their  time.  In  a  reformatory  process  the  first  thing  to  do  to  a  young  criminal  is 
to  destroy  and  eradicate  his  criminal  activity  ;  to  do  that  you  have  to  resort  to  a  highly 
organized  system,  but  this  is  not  enough.  You  have  made  it  impossible  or  impolitic  for 
him  to  exercise  his  finesse  in  any  habits  that  tend  to  develop  criminality,  but  you  must 
get  activity  of  another  kind  in  its  place.  To  do  this  you  must  engage  his  whole  time.  If 
you  occupy  a  criminal  half  the  day  and  then  leave  him  idle  the  other  half  day,  all  the 
good  you  accomplish  may  be  practically  undone.  Therefoi-e  he  should  be  awakened  to 
the  bugle  note.  We  c^on't  allow  our  men  to  get  up  until  the  bugle  is  sounded  whether 
they  are  asleep  or  not.  From  this  time  their  activity  should  be  employed  in  a  series 
of  educational  and  industrial  departments.  N'ow,  proceeding  from  the  upper  division 
of  our  school  we  start  perhaps  at  percentage  in  arithmetic  and  carry  our  pupils 
all  through  arithmetic  to  mathematics ;  then  we  give  them  American  History, 
especially  the  growth  and  influence  of  civil  institutions,  and  we  give  them  education 
in  business  law  and  science.     We  take  up  English  Literature  including    a    historical 
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survey  of  the  iuduences  that  have  modified  English  and  American  thought;  Biog- 
Fiiphj,  all  the  great  authors  and  a  critical  reading  study  of  the  representative 
master  pieces  for  the  acquisition  of  thought  and  the  elevation  of  literary  taste ; 
Political  Economy,  tracing  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  industrial  society  and 
study  of  the  principles  applicable  to  economic  life  in  the  present  condition  of 
society,  touching  production,  distribution,  exchange  and  consumption.  Higher  arith- 
metic, algebraic  processes  and  geometric  principles,  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cation  of  advanced  work  in  the  practical  courses  of  science.  We  have  stenography, 
type-writing,  telegraphy,  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  confined  principally  to  the  great 
peoples  of  antiquity  and  to  those  civil  institutions  of  later  times  which  have  exercised  an 
influence  on  the  progress  of  humanity.  Practical  Ethics  :  This  branch  taking  for  its 
subject  that  which  every  other  study  in  the  course  is  intended  to  indicate,  and  for  which 
all  our  reformatory  agencies  prepare  the  pupil — "  Right  living."  This  is  the  purpose  we 
have  in  view  and  it  is  kept  constantly  before  their  minds.  By  these  compulsory  studies, 
when  they  are  members  of  the  community  again  they  will  understand  more  or  less  our 
organized  society,  and  the  studies  themselves  enlarge  a  man's  conception  of  himself. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Who  is  the  teacher  in  Political  Economy  1  A.  Judge  Bexter  is  lecturer  in 
Political  Economy. 

Q.  Does  he  take  his  own  political  economy  ?    A.  He  takes  the  standard  works. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  come  here  t  A.  Once  a  week.  We  have  also,  I  may  say,  a 
conise  in  physical  geography — a  course  of  forty  or  fifty  lectures.  During  the  summer  time, 
that  is  now,  they  are  occupied  on  mediaeval  history,  and  they  have  had  American  history 
in  the  lower  classes.  So  this  is  how  the  mind  is  reached — by  a  new  and  higher  conception 
of  things,  but  I  think  that  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  our  classes  is  the  Sunday  morning 
«thical  class. 

Q.  What  do  you  teach — utilitarian  morals  1  A.  We  have  different  questions  ;  one 
of  the  last  was  right  and  wrong  competition. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  manual  training  in  the  schools,  how  would  you  determine  a 
man's  capacity  1  A.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  determine  that — by  studying  a 
man's  capabilities  and  the  social  characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 


Q.  How  wide  would  you  extend  the  range  of  the  subjects  1     A.  I  would  extend  it 
I  the  range  of  a  man's  faculties. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  the  higher  classes  1     A.  In  the  upper  division  500. 


Toronto,  August  4th,  1890. 
Preterit — J.  W.  Langmuir,  chairman,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  A.  E.  Jury,  Esq. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Barmardo,  F.  R.  C.  S.  £.,  called  and  sworn. 

The  GUAIBMAN. 

Q.  Doctor,  the  Commission  known  as  the  Prison  Reform  Commission,  appointed  by 
the  government  of  Ontario  to  make  enquiry  into  matters  touching  crime  and  cognate 
subjects  and  especially  into  all  matters  appertaining  to  juvenile  criminality  and  vice,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  reform  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  are  necessary  or  desirable, 
thought  that  you,  having  had  such  great  experience  would  be  able  to  give  us  some 
important  evidence  upon  some  of  the  matters  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  our  enquiry. 
We  would  like  to  know  in  the  first  place  the  name  of  your  association  1  A.  It  is  a  society 
which,  unfortunately  has  adopted  my  own  name;  the  institution   is  known  as   "Dr_ 
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Bamardo'a  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  children."  The  Marquis  of  Lome  is  the 
president,  and  our  former  presidents  have  been  Earl  Oairns,  Lord  Pol  worth,  the  £ar]  of 
Meath.  The  vice-Preeidents  are  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  K.O.B.;  Sir  R.  N.  Fowler, 
Baronet,  M.F.;  Bev.  Canon  Qirdlestone  ;  Lord  Kinnaird  ;  James  Rankin,  Esq.,  M.  P. ; 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Colonel  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  O.B.,  M.P.  The  Trustees 
are  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  Colonel  E.  Drury  ;  Lord  Kinnaird  ;  James  E.  Matheson  ; 
R.  0.  Morgan  ;  Lord  Polworth.  Committee,  Samuel  C.  Sheppard,  57  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.O.;  C.  C.  M.  Baker,  B. A;  Wm.  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.B.J  Rev.  Canon  Barker,  M.A.,  rector 
of  St.  Marylebone :  Rev.  A.  Or.  Brown,  east  London  Tabernacle  ;  Rev.  Burma  Cassin, 
M.  A,  rector  of  St  George's,  Southwarth  ;  Rev.  D.  B.  Hankin,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Judes, 
Mildmay;  General  Maclagan,  R.E.;  Rev.  Donald  McLeod,  M.A.,  D.D.;  Rev.  Sinclair 
Patterson,  M.A.,  M.D.;  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Rice,  M.A.;  Rev.  W.  L.  Rosedale,  LL.D.; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Scott,  M.A.;  Haywood  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.;  A.  Butler  Stonej,  LL.D.;  Rev. 
W.  Tyler,  D.D.;  Howard  William,  Esq.  We  are  just  a  voluntary  oi^nization,  and  it  is 
under  the  management,  patronage  and  control  of  the  Board  I  have  named.  Its  object  is 
the  rescne  of  children  who  are  destitute  and  orphans,  and  who  are  likely  from  this  fact 
to  suffer  very  greatly,  and  perhaps  to  degenerate  into  crime.  Our  association  is  essentially 
a  preventive  one. 

Q.  Where  has  it  centres  1  A.  Our  chief  institutions  are  in  London  itself,  and  the 
counties  in  immediate  contact  with  London,  but  we  have  some  forty  or  fifty  institutions 
scattered  throughout  Great  Britain  ;  we  have  three  institutions  here,  one  in  Peterboro', 
one  in  Toronto,  and  one  in  Russell,  Manitoba. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
perform  your  work  1  A.  The  CommisRion  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  object  is  not 
primarily  emigration ;  our  object  is  chiefly  to  rescue,  industrially  train  and  educate, 
orphan  and  destitute  children  ;  emigration  is  only  applicable  to  a  very  smill  portion  of 
the  children  that  we  receive.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
in  London,  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  London  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  justify 
the  action  that  we  take.  The  chief  principle  of  our  charter  is — I  am  using  the  word  in 
a  certain  sense  only — that  no  destitute  child  shall  ever  be  refused  admission  at  our  door. 
The  next  question  asked  will  be  what  is  our  standard  of  destitution.  It'  a  child  has  a 
father  capable  of  working,  that  child  is  not  destitute  in  our  view  of  the  case.  We  take 
measures  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  father  who  neglects  his  duty — such  power  as  the  law 
aflords — in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  justice  by  his  child  ;  but  if  the  father  is  a  criminal, 
if  he  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  if  he  is  a  cripple,  if  he  is  physically  incapable  by  disease,  or 
if  from  any  one  of  these  causes  he  is  unable  to  maintain  his  child  or  children,  or  unable 
to  be  their  guardian,  we  look  upon  these  as  exceptional  cases,  and  to  such  children  we 
extend  under  certain  limitations  the  benefits  of  our  institution,  just  as  if  they  were 
destitute  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  cases  are  quite  exceptional.  The 
great  body  of  our  children  either  are  the  children  of  widows  or  are  entirely  orphans,  or 
are  children  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  who  have  escaped  at  some  time 
or  other  from  proper  control.  You  are  aware  that  when  a  child  is  fourteen  he  may  claim 
bis  discharge  from  the  work-house.  Supposing  thai  a  boy  or  his  relatives  do  this  and  do 
their  best  to  get  him  work  and  he  fails,  that  boy  gets  on  the  streets  and  into  common 
lodgins;  houses,  and  into  the  society  of  criminals,  and  if  some  agency  is  not  at  work  he  is 
lost.  I  look  for  such  as  are  only  at  present  waiis  on  the  streets,  but  a  short  time  makes 
them  criminals.  It  is  important,  both  economically  and  from  a  reformatory  point  of 
view,  to  reach  such  a  lad  at  a  time  when  he  is  thus  helpless  and  when  he  has  not  yet 
been  absolutely  driven  into  crime  ;  and  if  this  applies  to  boys  it  applies  with  much  greater 
force  to  girls.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  population  of  London  is  a  population  of  a 
parasitic  character  ;  it  feeds  and  loafs  upon  others,  it  has  no  certain  dwelling  place,  no 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  as  regards  the  children  of  that  class  they  have 
no  one  who  is  responsible  or  can  be  held  responsible  for  their  upbringing.  These 
are  the  children  of  the  State  truly.  Some  writers  apply  the  term  only  to  such 
children  as  are  going  into  the  hand  of  the  State  and  are  placed  in  the  school 
— placed  in  the  district  or  othar  sohools  supported  by  the  State.  We  call  them 
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children  of  the  State  because  they  are  oar  future  citizens  and  have  no  guardian 
but  the  State  to  care  for  them.  Our  organization  is  engaged,  and  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years,  in  searching  oat  these  children.  You  have  to  go  to  them  to  rescue  them, 
because  there  are  numbers  of  these  children  who  get  enamoured  of  street  life  and  its 
freedom  and  its  absence  of  control,  and  a  certain  peculiarity  of  its  own.  So  long  as  they 
are  healthy  and  able  to  maintain  their  precarious  state  of  existence  they  remain  there 
until  they  become  a  dis^ace  to  our  civilization,  and  in  course  of  time,  if  left  alone,  they 
would  insensibly  pass  over  the  border  line  and  many  of  them  would  become  criminals,  so  far 
aa  the  boys  are  concerned  ;  and  many  ot  the  girls  would  become  vicious.  Now,  we  set 
ourselves  to  work  twenty-five  years  ago  to  establish  an  agency  to  search  these  children 
out,  and  being  a  voluntary  institution,  and  having  no  powers  but  the  gospel,  we  could 
only  invite  and  direct  the  way  to  go.  Instead  of  this  being  a  source  of  weakness  it  has 
really  been  a  great  source  of  power  to  us.  Our  doors  are  open,  but  no  boy  or  girl  is 
compelled  to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  prison  arrangements.  Then  we  have  gradually 
enlarged  our  scope  of  operations.  We  found  out  that  there  were  young  children  hem 
beyond  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  that  they  exist  in  vast  numbers  in  cities  like 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Manchester  ;  and  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  con- 
dition of  the  destitute  cbild  is  worse  if  it  is  ph}sicially  low  and  suffering  either  from 
some  deterioration  of  the  body  or  some  physical  defects.  We  thought  it  a  duty  and  we 
resolved  to  rescue  those,  and  thus  the  organization  has  spread  so  that  child  life  upon 
every  plane,  and  under  every  possible  condition  is  comprehended  within  our  scope  and  no 
class  of  childhood,  neither  sex,  age,  nor  physical  condition,  is  kept  aloof  from  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.     Thus  what  we  call  our  charter  is  about  as  wide  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  have  described  the  kind  of  children  that  you  deal  with.  Kindly  describe 
how  you  gather  them  together  into  those  homes  t  A.  We  adopt  every  known  method 
fi^r  gathering  the  children,  because  we  hold  that  no  one  method  can  be  universally 
applied  to  all  classes  ;  for  example,  girls  are  best  brought  up  in  the  separate  small  family 
system,  and  for  girls  we  have  institutions  we  call  village  homes.  The  village  home 
contains  fifty- two  separate  cottages.  Each  cottage  is  presided  over  by  a  lady  who  has  to 
be  a  person  of  good  education  and  good  position  in  life. 

Q.  Where  is  this  village  home  t  A.  At  Illford,  in  Essex.  Our  cottages  have  girls 
of  all  ages,  from  the  tiny  baby  to  the  great  girl  who  is  nearly  qualified  to  go  out  into  life 
on  her  own  account.  These  are  conducted  upon  the  model  of  family  life  as  nearly  as  is 
possible.  We  adopt  no  uniform.  The  children  live  in  family  groa|>s  close  together  ;  the 
idea  being  to  substitute  the  natural  conditions  ot  a  cottage  home  in  each  of  the  houses. 
The  daily  life  of  the  village  is  as  far  as  possible  home  life.  The  cottages  are  fitted  up 
with  a  mother's  sitting  room,  a  sitting  and  play  room,  dining  room  for  the  family  meals, 
scullery,  pantry,  bed  rooms,  and  mother's  ro6m.  Of  course  all  our  girls  that  eome  under 
our  care  are  not  sent  to  this  home  ;  a  great  many  are  dealt  with  another  way,  that  is,  on 
the  boarding  out  plan.  We  board  out  very  largely.  We  place  individual  children  in 
the  cottages  of  persons  of  the  industrial  class  throughout  the  country.  We  form  small 
local  committees ;  we  will  say  in  certain  villages  and  towns.  At  the  head  of  these  are 
generally  prominent  ministers  and  gentlemen  living  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  always 
one  or  two  ladies  and  one  or  two  other  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  such  work,  and 
these  persons  undertake  to  visit  the  children,  and  several  families  of  rank  have  them  in 
their  bands  and  they  do  well.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  medical  men,  a  lady  who  is  a 
doi'tor  of  medicine  and  fully  qualified  ;  she  is  a  paid  agent  and  her  full  time  is  spent  in 
]iayiiig  surjirise  visits  to  the  homed  of  the  boarded  out,  in  seeing  the  children,  examining 
and  ascertaining  their  condition,  looking  into  all  matters  connected  with  them,  and  enquir- 
in<>  into  their  domestic  upbringing.  Sometimes  she  will  take  their  clothes  off  and  see  if  there 
is  any  trace  of  skin  or  other  disease,  and  she  at  once  reports  to  us  how  the  case  is  going 
on.  Then  there  are  boys  who  are  in  establishments  by  themselves.  The  boys  are  divided 
into,  little  boys,  and  medium  sized  boys,  and  the  great  youths  who  are  no  longer  boys 
but  are  not  men,  although  approaching  manhood.  For  little  boys  we  have  no  cottage 
homes.  The  cottage  home  plan  is  an  expensive  one,  and  unless  there  are  good  reasons 
for  it  we  would  not  adopt  it ;  people  do  not  generally  choose  the  most  costly  articles  in 
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this  kind  of  work.  Small  groups  are  best  for  girls  ;  even  for  boys,  if  there  are  needs  for 
them,  I  would  not  object,  but  as  a  rule  we  fiad  the  best  character  is  developed  in  what 
we  call  the  public  school.  We  find  on  examination  that  araongst  boys  coming  from  small 
groups  lying  is  frequent,  and  vice  very  prevalent,  but  the  atmosphere  in  the  large  school, 
where  there  is  a  strong,  healthy  public  opinion  formed,  is  invariably  good,  and  leads  to 
the  highest  results.  So  far  as  boys  go  the  tendency  is  best  in  the  larger  institutions  on 
the  barracks  system.  The  officers  in  the  institutions  for  little  boys  should  be  mostly 
women,  consequently  we  have  a  number  of  women  superintendents  in  these.  At  our 
institutions  for  boys  we  keep  them  until  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age  and  they  do  no 
work.  Education,  sleep  and  play  take  up  their  whole  time,  with  the  necessary  discipline 
of  the  institution.  Having  passed  through  a  certain  discipline  and  education,  I  may  say 
that  a  boy  is  not  allowed  to  work  until  he  is  fourteen,  until  he  has  passed  the  fourth 
standard,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  that  we  keep  them,  because  they  might  be  at  work 
as  half  timers.  Boys  that  come  to  us  over  thirteen  go  to  our  large  industrial  home. 
This  industrial  home  is  the  hub  of  our  universe.  There  our  best  results  have  been 
attained,  our  best  efforts  have  been  directed. 

Q.  Where  is  it  situated !  A.  At  Stepney.  There  we  teach  ten  or  eleven  trades. 
When  a  boy  comes  there  to  us  over  thirteen,  defective  in  education,  we  place  him  in 
this  institution  as  a  half  timer  ;  half  his  day,  either  the  morning  or  afternoon,  is  spent  in 
the  school  room  and  the  other  half  in  acquiring  a  trade  under  a  competent  instructor. 
The  trades  we  adopt  are  those  of  carpenters,  joiners,  brushmakers,  mattress  makers,  tin- 
smiths, tailors,  shoemakers,  and  harnessmakers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths  bakers, 
engineers.  The  boys  there  acquire  in  well  appointed  workshops  the  skilled  use  of  their 
hands  in  these  branches. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  What  you  call  engineers  we  call  here  machinists,  or  machine  operatives  Y  A.  I 
mean  any  work  that  our  engineers  are  required  to  do. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  It  is  however,  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  not  in  working  the  machinery  ? 
A.  Ko.  The  boys  remain  at  these  several  trades  until  opportunities  arise  for  placing 
them  out.  Some  boys  take  special  trades  up  with  great  aptitude,  and  these  boys  we 
apprentice  to  the  tradesman  who  is  over  the  respective  departments,  they  become 
thoroughly  qualified  in  all  the  branches,  and  when  they  leave  they  are  able  to  get  work 
in  any  workshop  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Q.  Do  the  labor  organizations  object  1  A.  We  used  to  have  a  little  trouble  with  the 
union  men  but  we  have  none  now.  Tradesmen  do  not  object  to  take  our  lads  it'  they  are 
qualified.  A  great  number  of  the  boys  who  enter  these  establishments  do  not  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  as  enables  them  to  earn  their  livelihood  afterwarda 
Therefore  it  is  contended  by  some  that  it  is  waste  of  time  to  put  them  at  this  kind  of 
work.  After  an  experience  of  twenty  years  we  have  learned  that  it  is  wise  to  place  there 
even  if  they  do  not  learn  enough  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  trade  afterwards ;  for 
example,  a  boy  learns  to  be  industrious  ;  he  has  an  object  before  him  all  the  time.  He 
has  been  at  work  and  the  experience  he  gains  in  the  workshop  makes  him  a  han<ly  man, 
and  is  of  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career,  whatever  it  may  be.  Take  the  Canada 
boys.  If  a  boy  comes  out  here  from  our  workshops,  although  he  may  have  known  only  a 
(■mattering  of  one  trade,  it  so  happens  that  he  might  be  in  some  village  where  there  has 
been  say  no  shoemaker  or  person  capable  of  repairing  shoes.  He  would  be  the  only  one 
in  the  neighborhood  that  can  do  anything  of  the  kind.  We  should  not  employ  him  at 
home  in  this  particular  work,  but  you  see  that  the  knowledge  that  he  had  is  not  thrown 
away  as  regards  himself  and  is  even  of  advantage  to  the  eommunity  in  which  his  lot  has 
been  cast.  > 

Q.  How  many  of  these  depots  have  you  in  England  for  the  reception  of  these  boys. 
You  have  told  us  you  have  only  two  places  for  the  girls,  and  that  yon  place  them  out  in 
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families  or  into  your  Tillage  homes  t  A.  We  have  a  home  for  infants,  babies,  situated  at 
Hillside,  Hawkhurst,  Kent  That  institution  receives  infants,  either  boys  or  girls  ;  for 
example,  more  babies  come  to  us  than  we  can  dispose  of  in  our  homes,  for  we  could  only 
place  one  in  each,  and  we  have  this  institution  specially  for  them. 

Q.  How  many  depots  for  boys  and  girls  have  you  in  Great  Britain  ?  A.  We  have 
eighteen. 

Q.  Now  then,  doctor,  you  have  told  us  of  the  class  of  children  that  you  deal  with, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  you  gather  them  together.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you 
do  with  them  after  they  are  trained  or  ready  to  be  sent  out  'i  A.  A  great  many  of  the 
boys  go  to  sea  and  of  the  girls  the  great  majority  go  out  ad  domestic  servants.  They  are 
all  trained  for  domestic  service  in  the  homes,  and  the  demand  is  three  or  four  times 
beyond  what  we  can  supply.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  a  large  number  go  out  to  the 
trades  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Very  often  a  boy  that  we  would  like  to  place  out 
in  Great  Britain,  with  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  brushmaker,  who  is  perfectly  qualified, 
volunteers  for  Canada,  and  if  he  volunteers  and  presses  hard  to  go,  and  his  record  is 
satisfactory,  we  let  him  go. 

Q.  You  say  your  organization  has  been  at  work  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What 
number  have  come  under  your  care  during  that  time?  A.  Up  to  the  31st  of  December 
last  it  was  16,500. 

Q.  Must  all  the  children,  boys  or  girls,  who  are  brought  into  your  fold  be  destitute 
or  orphans  or  the  children  of  parents  who  are  ^drunkards  or  cripples,  and  physically 
unable  to  earn  a  living  t  A.  Yes,  but  a  certain  number  of  cases  could  not  be  compre- 
hended even  under  this  description.  They  are  those  who  are  under  grave  moral  peril. 
We  frequently  receive  gii-ls  about  whom  we  cannot  explain  all  the  circustaaces  that  com<i 
to  our  knowledge ;  but  if  we  do  not  admit  them  they  might  be  in  danger  outside.  I 
merely  mention  the  initial  stages,  the  reception  at  our  doors.  Our  door  are  thrown  open 
to  rescue  all  those  in  extreme  peril  I  have  rescued  a  boy  from  the  custody  of 
pickpockets,  and  I  found  that  he  had  a  father  well-to-do  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  passed  him  over  to  the  father.  He  ran  away  from  home  foolishly,  I  think, 
and  got  amongst  thieves,  and  we  rescued  him. 

Q.  Have  you  an  Aot  of  Parliament  giving  power  to  retain  these  children  in  the 
homes,  or  in  a  family,  iu  order  that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  parents?  A.  We  had  no 
such  law  until  last  year.  There  was  an  Act  passed  then  for  the  better  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  and  under  it  the  magistrate  has  power  to  commit  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  safe  place  any  child  brought  before  him.  Where  the  parents  or 
guardian,  or  people  in  charge  of  him,  or  employer,  shall  have  shown  him  cruelty  which 
has  jeopardized  the  child,  the  magistrate  has  tha  power— the  judge  has  thi  power  to 
punish  these  people  for  cruelty,  aud  to  commit  the  child  to  any  work-house  or  certihed 
industrial  school,  or  place  known  as  "  a  safe  place."  I  have  had  several  children  com- 
mitted to  me  under  its  provisions  by  the  magistrata  This  was  only  made  compulsory  by 
the  act  of  last  year.     Ale  that  we  did  was  voluntary  before. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  sent  abroad,  to  Canada,  Australia  or  any  other  country 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  !  A.  I  received  notice  of  the  commission  sitting  to-day 
only  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  collect  informatian,  but 
I  bielieve  I  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  number  of  children,  boys  sind 
girls,  that  we  have  sent  abroad  and  placed  in  Canada  and  the  Australitui  Colonies,  is 
considerably  less  than  .5,000 — 4,414  of  whom  have  come  to  Canada.  Of  the  4,414,  3,145 
were  boys,  and  1,269,  were  girls. 

Q.  Of  those  who  went  abroad  how  many  came  to  Canada  1  A.  The  total  number, 
except  175  I  believa  All  went  to  Canada  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  Australia. 
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Q.  But  it  is  since  1882  that  you  bad  sent  out  these  children  in  any  considerable 
numbers  t  A.  Yes.  Prior  to  1882,  vo  had  not  resolved  upon  emigration  as  the  destina- 
tion of  any  large  number  of  our  children,  and  on  each  occasion  before  that  we  only  sent 
out  bmall  companies,  under  some  favorable  conditions  ;  but  in  the  year  1882  I  became 
convinced  that  it  would  be  well  and  wise  to  attempt  emigration  on  a  larger  scale.  I  oaw 
that  to  do  this  wisely  we  must  resolve  to  organize  our  whole  efforts  as  fully  as  possible, 
and  the  result  is  that  since  1882  we  have  developed  each  year  and  improved  our  methods 
of  emigration. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  an  idea  of  your  better  methods  ;  in  other  words,  the  plan  you 
have  adopted  since  1882?  A,  All  the  children  who  come  to  Canada,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few,  who  are  selected  when  very  young,  are  volunteers.  When  the  time  for 
emigration  comes,  we  place  a  notice  in  the  principal  institutions,  that  in  such  a  month  a 
party  of  children  will  sail  for  Canada,  and  all  boys  who  believe  they  are  eligible  are 
permitted  to  place  their  names  upon  the  volunteer  list.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
privilege.  No  boy  or  girl  whose  record  is  bad,  who  has  been  known  to  be  dishonest  or 
guilty  of  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  indecency  in  the  institution,  or  a  habitual  liar,  or 
lazy,  is  permitted  to  come  forward. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  their  record  in  the  Home  goes,  but  do  yon  go  behind  that  1 
A.  We  do  go  behind  that.  We  get  a  very  large  number  of  volunteers.  We  might  get  as 
many  as  300  or  400  applications.  As  the  names  come  in,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  sift 
them.  We  have  a  perfect  system  of  analysis  of  the  boys,  and  select  only  the  boys  of  the 
best  record.  Before  any  boy  is  admitted  into  the  homes  there  is  a  scrutinizing  search 
made  into  the  child's  past  history,  and  we  discover  what  the  relative's  position  is  We 
know  how  every  year  of  the  boy's  life  has  been  spent  prior  to  admission  to  the  iastitu- 
tion  ;  and  this  is  all  before  us  in  a  form  that  is  printed  for  the  purpose.  The  history  of  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  applied  is  made  out.  If  we  find  that  the  record  of  the  child  is  a  bad  one 
we  remove  the  name  from  the  list.  Supposing  a  boy  is  received  bad  ;  say  one  who  has 
been  amongst  thieves  ;  although  he  has  never  been  convicted  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  he  has  a  decent  character  now,  we  would  remove  his  name  from  the  list  for 
Canada  and  decline  to  allow  him  to  remain  on  that  list  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. Then  when  this  is  done  we  ascertain  of  every  boy  or  girl,  whose  record  is  good  in 
the  home,  their  physical  condition,  and  then  a  searching  medical  examination  is  made 
by  our  medical  officer,  who  is  responsible  and  whose  whole  time  is  spent  in  the  institution, 
and  he  will  report  the  case  to  ma  If  there  is  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion  of  physical 
disease  of  any  sort  it  comes  under  my  notice,  and  I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  have  considerable  experience  of  judging  of  such  matters.  Then  we  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  every  child  who  hats  inherited  a  tendency  to  disease.  This 
scrutiny  extends  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition.  We  have  had  one  or  two  cases 
only  in  which  a  boy  or  girl  has  been  somewhat  silly  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  we  have  had 
that  has  escaped  our  notice.  We  have  had  nothing  else  against  them  and  this  had  not 
been  properly  reported  by  the  authorities  in  the  home  from  which  the  child  was  removed. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  eare  taken  to  see  that  the  child  is 
right  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  then  that  the  child  is  not  diseased  and  that  its  moral 
character  or  general  record  is  sound  and  good,  and  none  other  is  allo^ved  to  go  on  our  li&t ; 
all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  the  very  youngest  are  volunteers — we  never  send  out 
young  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  their  case  volunteering 
would  be  a  matter  of  form — but  all  the  others  having  satisfied  the  conditions  I  have  named 
are  selected  and  sent  out  as  we  select  the  parties.     The  boys  generally  go  first 

Q.  Are  there  annual  shipments?  A.  Yes,  we  send  three  or  four  parties  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  I  think  we  have  never  exceeded  five.  We  generally  have  sent  them  by  the 
Allan  Line.  Once  or  twice  we  have  used  a  steamer  on  the  other  line,  but  this  is  excep- 
tional. We  make  it  a  condition  that  the  part  of  the  steerage  occupied  by  the  children 
shall  be  divided  from  the  rest,  so  that  we  shall  have  complete  control  of  the  whole  party. 
They  have  also  their  own  latrines  and  offices,  and  we  send  with  every  fifty  children  a 
person  who  is  accustomed  to  supervising  and  looking  after  them      I  think  I  may  say 
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that  since  1883  every  detachment  has  beea  supervised  on  the  boat  by  competent  persous. 
In  the  ship  we  have  the  same  discipline  and  good  order  as  in  the  institution,  bnt  we  have 
found  occasionally  that  some  traits  of  character  have  been  developed  on  board  ship  that 
escaped  our  observation  before,  or  that  had  not  manifested  themselves,  and  Mr. 
Owen,  the  boys'  superintendent  here  at  Toronto,  has  at  his  own  expense  returned  snch 
children.  So  mnch  as  to  the  management  on  board  ship.  A  carefol  medical  inspection 
takes  place  almost-daily  to  see  that  no  disease  creeps  in  amongst  them,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  looked  after  thoroughly.  When  we  reach  Canada  our  course  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent as  regards  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  go  down  to  the  Institution  at  Peterboro',  where 
there  is  a  large  staff  of  English  ladiep  under  Captain  and  Mrs.  Annesley,  and  there  they 
remain  in  residence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  girls  require  a  lot  of  ammgements 
to  be  made  before  they  are  fitted  out,  and  they  have  to  be  placed  out  more  slowly,  and  under 
greater  care  than  the  boys.  If  a  child  is  not  well  treated  it  might  be  a  serious  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  boys  they  go  generally  to  Toronto,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  for 
us  to  send  them  np  to  Toronto.  The  demand  for  their  services  is  so  very  great  that 
a  certain  number  of  them  leave  on  the  way.  There  are  parties  who  are  met  by  farmers 
who  receive  them  en  route.  But  in  every  case  there  has  been  a  long  preliminary  corres- 
pondence between  us  and  the  farmer.  We  would  rather  have  all  the  boys  come  here  but 
they  are  sometimes  so  impatient,  and  they  have  waited  so  long  that  they  seem  afraid  to 
risk  losing  the  position  that  is  there  open  for  them.  I  may  say  that  much  the  lai^r 
number  do  come  to  Toronto.  A  certain  proportion  of  our  boys  go  up  to  our  Manitoba 
farm.  I  cannot  supply  you  with  the  number  now,  bnt  I  will  see  that  yon  are  snpplird 
with  the  particulars  as  to  the  actual  number  that  go  to  Manitoba,  and  the  number  that 
are  distributed  between  Quebec  and  Toronto,  and  the  number  that  come  to  Toronto. 

Q.  Have  you,  any  applications '  for  these  boys  before  they  come  here  t  A.  We 
have  commnnirations  constantly  frcm  employers  of  labor  all  over  the  country.  A 
farmer  applies  to  us  for  a  boy,  and  I  may  say  that  the  applications  are  always  greatly 
in  excess  of  our  powers  to  supply  them.  Take  this  year  alone  as  a  sample.  I  have  had 
this  year  over  900  applications  for  boys,  and  I  have  been  able  to  send  out  only  250  ;  949 
applications  for  boys  were  registered  in  the  office  in  Toronto  this  year  for  various  parts 
of  Ontario,  and  the  number  I  have  been  able  to  supply  is  250,  691  had  to  be  refused  by 
letter.  The  same  is  true  of  the  girls,  although  I  cannot  give  yon  the  figures  because  I 
have  not  had  time  to  get  them  from  Peterborough.  The  application  for  girls  are  four  or 
five  times  as  many  as  we  have  power  to  supply.  The  situations  are  selected  by  us,  all 
of  them. 

Q.  Tell  US  how  you  distribute  the  boys  in  Toronto]  A.  Applications  reach  us  from 
farmers  and  other  persons  in  the  country,  but  the  applications  are  mostly  from  farmers 
here,  and  we  prefer  sending  our  boys  and  girls  to  the  country  rather  than  to  the  city. 
We  have  a  home  in  Toronto  at  214  Farley  avenue,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A. 
DeBrissac  Owen,  who  is  supported  by  a  class  of  persons,  visitors  and  so  on,  and  when  the 
applications  come  in,  our  first  step  is  to  obtain  some  kind  of  guarantee  as  to  the  char- 
acter, social  position  and  conduct  of  the  would-be  emyloyer,  and  we  communicate  with 
either  the  minister  of  the  church  he  attends,  or  we  communicate  with  some  well  known 
magistrate  cr  justice  in  the  neighborhood  who  writes  to  Mr.  Owen  if  it  is  from  Ontario. 
We  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  persons  who  are  fitted  to  have  a  child  under 
their  care;  and  amongst  other  things  we  send  out  this  paper  and  the  particulars 
contained  in  it. 

DR.    BABNASDO'S  HOMES. 
CAlfADIAM   BRANCH,    BOTS'   HOHB,   214  FARLEY  AVE.,   TOROKTO. 

Alfred  B.  Owek,  Agmt. 

The  following  puticulars  are  furnished  for  die  information  of  parties  desiring  to  obtain 
boys  from  the  Home.  The  boys  ranee  in  age  from  eleven  to  eighteen,  and  are  sent  out  on 
conditions  varying  according  to  their  age  and  capability  and  amount  of  work  required.  A 
month's  trial  is  usuallv  allowed  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  and  upon  the  result 
of  this  the  terms  are  generally  based.     In  some  cases  an  engagement  is  made  until  the  boy 
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reaches  the  age  "t  eighteen,  under  which  the  employer  famishes  board,  lodging  and  clothing, 
and  necesaariea,  and  pays  for  the  boy  on  reaching  his  eighteenth  birthday  a  cash  sum,  the 
amount  of  which  is  determiDed  after  the  month's  trial.  In  other  cases  the  engagement  is  for 
three  years,  the  boy  receiving  in  additioi  to  board,  lodgine  and  washing  a  moderate  wage,  out 
of  which  necessary  clothing  is  provided.  In  the  case  of  boys  over  eighteen  the  engagement  is 
for  one  year,  but  an  agreement  for  a  longer  period  concluded  on  reasonable  terms  between  the 
employer  and  the  boy  will  be  gladly  sanctioned  by  the  agent  of  the  Home.  Attendance  at 
school  during  the  winter  months  is  desired  in  the  case  of  the  younger  boys.  An  employer 
wishing  to  return  a  boy  to  the  Home,  or  to  transfer  him  to  snother  person  before  the  expiration 
of  the  engagement,  is  required  to  give  a  month's  rotice  of  the  same  in  writing  to  the  agent. 
The  agent  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  summarily  removing  any  boy  with  whose  treatment 
he  is  not  satisfied.  To  avoid  the  poasibility  of  misunderstanding,  the  terms  of  the  engagement 
when  concluded  between  the  agent  of  the  Home  and  the  employer  are  embodied  in  a  simple 
form  of  agreement,  which  employers  are  expected  to  sign,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  furnished  by 
the  agent.  Applications  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form,  and  aftor  being  duly  cer- 
tified by  a  minister  or  magistrate,  forwarded  to  the  agent  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  No 
application  can  be  entertai  ed  if  not  accompanied  by  such  certificate.  The  amount  of  railway 
fare  from  Toronto  to  the  applicant's  nearest  station  must  be  advanced  by  the  applicant,  and  to 
avoid  delay  should  accompany  the  application.     {See  attached  $Hp.) 

Attached  Slip. 

Instead  of  the  exact  amount  of  railway  fare  from  Toronto  being  paid  by  the  applicant  it  has 
been  deeded  to  charge  a  general  fee  of  83  in  all  cases,  irrespective  of  distarce,  and  this  amount 
must  be  received  by  the  agent  before  a  boy  is  sent  out. 

(Signed)  Alfbed  B.  Owen,  Agent. 

The  following  information  should  be  furnished  by  those  desirous  of  obtaining  boys  from 
the  Home,  and  iStet  being  certified  as  below  by  a  minister  or  magistrate,  should  be  forwarded 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Owen,  214  Farley  avenue,  Toronto.  Christian 
and  surname  of  applicant,  postal  address,  name  of  township  and  number  of  concession  and  lot, 
nearest  railway  station  and  distance  from  reside  ce,  occupation,  whether  a  member  of  a  Pro- 
testant Christian  Church,  what  age  boy  is  required,  what  length  of  engagement  is  required, 
date,  signature  of  applicant. 

N.B. — As  the  sending  out  of  boys  fieque  tly  depends  upon  the  arrivals  of  steamships, 
applicants  cannot  always  be  informed  what  day  and  hour  the  boys  will  reach  them  ;  therefore 
it  IS  requested  that  full  particulars  be  furnished  as  to  the  route  from  station  to  residence,  and 
if  the  distance  is  considerable,  arrang  ments  should  be  made  by  the  applicant  with  some  person 
living  near  the  station  for  the  boy's  being  received  and  cared  for  on  his  arrival ;  the  name  of 
sach  person  should  be  furnished  to  the  agent. 

The  form  of  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  minister  or  magistrate  by  an  applicant 
for  a  boy,  reads  as  follows  : — 

I  hertby  certify  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge,  the  particulars  above  stated 

are  correct,  and  I  consider  the  applicant in  every  respect  a  fit  and  proper 

person  to  have  a  boy  from  the  Home  entrusted  to  his  care. 


(Signature) 


That  is  the  certificate  of  character  which  has  to  be  signed  by  a  minister  or  magis- 
trate. We  absolutely  decline  to  send  cot  any  one  where  we  do  not  think  the  application 
is  bona  fide  or  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  character,  and  as  to  the  form  being 
properly  and  correctly  filled  up.  Supposing  this  is  returned  filled  up  we  find  what  age 
of  boy  and  what  kind  of  a  boy  he  wants  and  his  requirements,  and  send  the  boy.  The 
terms  of  this  agreement  we  adhere  to  as  the  basis  of  all  onr  relationship.  Now  I  am 
anxious  to  show  the  Oommission  that  our  great  care  in  bringing  boys  out  here  is  that  no 
boy  or  girl  shall  be  abandoned ;  that  we  must  keep  in  touch  and  do  keep  in  touch  with 
each  boy  and  girl  during  tlte  whole  period  of  its  juvenile  life,  of  not  less  than  five  years. 
We  keep  supervision  over  them  until  they  are  either  married,  or  until  it  is  manifest  that 
they  are  to  a  large  extent  able  to  staud  by  themselves.  Eut  we  have  girls  over  whom 
we  have  been  exercising  supervision  for  seven  years.  They  are  glad  that  the  relationship 
should  be  kept  up,  and,  indeed,  it  has  be«>n  a  means  of  great  good  to  them.  The  agree- 
ment is  sigrned  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  three  months.     The  employer  then   knows 
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whether  the  child  is  likely  to  suit  bim,  and  the  child  whether  the  employer  will  suit  him. 
If  he  is  not  a  suitable  boy  he  is  perhaps  returned  to  us,  but  this  is  in  very  few  casea. 
The  agreement  entered  into  reads  in  these  terms : — 

Agreeme  t  made  io  duplicate  this day  of ,  189. .,  between  Alfred 

B.  Owen,  Agent  of  Dr.  Uamardo's  Homes,  and of  the  Towj  ship  of 

,  in  the  County  of ,  respecting  the  boy aged. . .  . 

years,  recently  an  inmate  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  Homes,  and  at  prese  t  under  the  management  an<l 

the  guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  said  Homes  ;  witne!<seth  that  the  said 

agrees  to  engage  tbe  said for  a  period  dating  from  the day  of 

18. . .,  and  ending  on  the  day  of ,  18. . . ,  to  furnish  him  during  that 

period  with  board,  lod^ng,  'washini;,   clothing,  and  necessaries,  and   to  pay   to   the   said 

or  to  the  said  Alfred  B.  Owen,  or  other  authorized  agent  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  Homes 

in  trust  for  the  said as  shall  afterwards  be  determined,  the  sum  of It  ia 

agreed  that  this  engagement  may  be  termit  ated  by  ether  party  giving  one  month's  notice  of 
the  same  to  the  other  in  writing,  but  the  said  Alfred  B.  Owen,  reserves  to  himself  or  other 

authorized  agent  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  Home  the  right  to  remove  said summarily  and 

without  notice  should  such  action  be  rendered  necessary  by  any  ill-treatment  to  which  the  said 

should  be  subjected.     It  is  agreed  that  should  the  engagement  terminate  prior  to 

the  above-mentioaod  period  then  the  sum  of  I shall  be  proportioned  as  follows  and  paid 

in  that  proportion  by  the  said The  said agrees  to  send  the  said 

to  school  for  at  least  four  months  in  earh  year,  for  a  period  of yeais,  to  pro- 
mote the  attendance  of  the  said at  church  and  Sunday  school,  to  communicate 

occasionally  by  person  or  letter  with  the  agents  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  Homes  as  to  the  progress  and 

welfare  of  the  said ,  and  to  co-operate  generally  with  the  agents  of  the  Homes  in 

exercising  judicious  supervision  over  him  and  m  promoting  his  interest  and  well-b^iog.     Witness 
our  hands 

We  have  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  visitors  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  in 
making  surprise  visits  all  over  the  country,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  placed  under  them. 
Ladies  only  visit  the  girls  and  men  visit  the  boys.  I  have  here  a  number  of  visitors' 
reports,  which  shew  the  remarks  each  visitor  has  made  upon  the  case,  and  I  will  allow 
you  to  examine  them.  We  have  but  one  or  two  clergy  visitors.  Occasionally  one  has 
been  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oanada,  and  also  a  farmer,  so  that  he  knows  how  to  manage 
the  boys.  He  knows  what  the  claims,  what  the  requirements  of  the  farmers  are.  These 
visitors  are  selected  by  myself  and  Mr.  Oifea.  We  have  such  and  such  a  person  on  pro- 
bation for  a  time ;  he  would  be  highly  recommended  to  us  before  we  should  think  of 
employing  him,  and  we  would  be  satisfied  with  his  record  and  character.  Mr.  Owen 
would  try  him  for  a  while  and  then  he  would  engage  him.  In  the  case  of  a  lady,  I 
bring  her  out  from  England.  I  think  they  are  all  salaried  with  the  exception  of  one 
lady.  We  are  kept  regularly  posted  in  this  way  as  regards  each  child.  We  know  where 
every  boy  or  girl  has  been  placed,  and  we  know  every  incident  in  its  life  since  it  has 
come  out  here. 

Q.  How  often  are  these  surprise  visits  made )  A.  We  have  made  them  a  little  less 
frequent  than  formprfy.  We  pay  now  from  two  to  five  visits  a  year.  Supposing  a  boy 
was  not  going  on  well  he  would  be  visited  more  frequently  than  if  he  kept  doing  satis- 
factorily.  Here  is  a  minute  book  shewing  the  entries  regarding  each.  I  have  got  a  staff 
of  clerks  who  do  nothing  else  but  attend  to  this,  and  if  you  examine  the  book  you  will  see 
how  unjustifiable  are  the  abuse  and  criticism  that  wo  have  received  in  a  large  and 
undeserved  measure. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account  of  every  boy  t 
A.  We  do,  and  I  am  most  careful  in  seeing  that  this  is  carried  out.  We  often  have 
to  change  the  boys ;  sometimes  we  have  to  put  them  to  three  or  four  places  before 
we  can  fix  them  satisfactorily.  Sometimes  a  farmer  expects  a  great  deal  out  of  a 
boy — expects  a  boy  to  do  the  work  of  a  man,  but  very  often  a  boy  will  prove  himself 
unable  to  please  one  or  two  employers  and  then  he  is  engaged  with  another ;  but  whether 
he  does  well  or  ill  we  have  a  ledger  account  and  every  boy  and  girl  are  carefully  looked 
after,  and  every  letter  that  they  write,  or  at  any  rate  the  precis  of  it  is  given  there,  and 
precis  of  our  reply. 
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Q.  What  are  the  ages  o£  the  boys  who  go  to  these  farmers  f  A.  Well  the  ages  run 
from  fourteen  to  Eeventeen. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wage  ?  A.  In  the  first  year  necessarily  it  is  very  low, 
because  the  boy  hsis  everything  to  learn.  He  can  only  do  the  chores  in  the  house  and 
he  gets  board  and  medical  attendance  if  he  is  ill.  ,His  wages  might  go  up  to  $5  a  month 
but  that  is  the  maximum  for  the  first  year ;  in  fact,  it  will  probaly  average  $3  a  month. 
We  are  not  so  anxious  to  get  wages  then  as  to  get  him  comfortably  situated  with  &cili- 
ties  for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  occupation.  He  has  no  clothing ;  at  first  we  send 
him  such  a  good  outfit  when  he  leaves  that  it  will  last  until  the  second  year  ;  then  his 
pay  will  rise  from  $5  or  $6  up  to  say  for  a  big  fellow  $10,  $15,  or  $20  a  month. 

Q.  Those  who  earn  $20  a  month  mast  be  fine  strapping  fellows  1  A.  Yes,  I  think 
the  general  average  for  the  second  year  is  from  $8  to  $11.  As  to  the  third  year  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  tell  you,  the  amount  varies  so  much.  I  make  it  a  rule  that  each 
boy  is  given  two  post  cards,  stamped  and  addressed  before  he  goes,  so  that  he  is  able  at 
once  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Owen  if  any  great  difficulty  arises  or  if  he  has  any  need 
for  assistance.     In  the  case  of  girls  they  have  post  cards  and  envelopes. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  Manitoba,  what  do  you  do  there  1  A.  Well,  this  is  a  form  I 
should  like  to  put  in.  It  shews  that  there  has  to  be  supplied  to  the  head  office  in  London 
every  five  years  after  a  boy  has  been  placed  there  information  with  respect  to  him.  It 
contains  a  precis  of  the  whole  history  of  the  boy.     The  form  reads  : — • 

Db.  Babnakdo's  Home — Hazv  Yearly  Bbpobt  to  the  Head  Office 189 

Name  of  boy age. . .  .date  of  arrival  in  Canada Steamship 

name  and  address  of  employer occupation letters  received  from  employer. 

letters  received  from  boy visited  by other  sources  of  information 

information  gathered  rej^arding  health conduct  and  behaviour 

general  progress character  of  the  sitiwtion terms  of  agreement 

changes  in  situation  if  any  since  previous  report general  remarks 

One  of  these  reports  duly  and  carefully  filled  up  from  the  Canadian  records  is  sent 
to  England  every  six  months  for  five  years  after  a  boy  has  been  placed  out. 

Q.  How  many  visitors  have  you  in  Ontario  for  boys?  A.  Mr.  Owen  visits  himself, 
Mr.  Davis,  and  we  have  altogether  five ;  three  are  constant,  two  are  not ;  all  these  are 
paid.     We  have  for  the  girls  three  constant  and  one  occasional. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  speak  of  Manitoba)  A.  In  Manitoba  our  system  has 
lately  taken  another  phase.  The  safeguards  adopted  in  regard  to  the  selection  are  the 
same,  but  when  they  go  there  it  is  not  for  distribution  at  first,  they  remain  on  the  farm. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  lads  are  over  seventeen ;  no  lad  is  sent  oat  to  Manitoba  under 
that  age ;  all  practically  are  youths  who  have  been  tested  in  "  The  labor  house  for  desti- 
tute youths"  in  East  London  where  they  are  trained  to  rough  hard  manual  labor.  No  lad 
known  to  have  bad  habits,  vicious  habits,  known  to  drink,  and  no  criminal,  is  ever  sent  out. 
They  are  bound  to  remain  with  me  there  for  twelve  months  and  I  undertake  to  pay  them 
$7  a  month  from  the  moment  they  reach  the  farm,  that  is,  the  moment  they  reach  my  farm 
at  Russell,  but  out  of  that  $7  they  undertake  to  repay  to  me  a  fixed  sum  which  I  had 
expended  in  their  passage  money  and  outfit.  In  the  agreement  we  have  a  condition  as  to 
wilful  damage  to  implements  and  this  makes  them  much  more  careful  with  implements 
and  property  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  places.  At  harvest  time  the  demand  for  them  is  very  great 
inileed.  This  home  at  Russell  is  a  large  farm,  with  an  area  of  nearly  U,000  acres  or  four- 
teen square  miles.  We  have  there  a  commodious  central  building,  and  we  have  just 
completed  a  creamery.  I  hope  to  know  of  my  own  knowledge  within  the  next  few  days 
that  the  creamery  is  carried  on  satisfactorily.  I  have  not  been  on  a  visit  to  the  farm 
since  the  creamery  was  established.  We  have  a  good  sale  for  our  batter,  and  our  pros- 
pects for  stock  raising  are  excellent.  At  the  head  of  this  farm  there  is  a  very  competent 
man  thoroughly  capable  of  instructing  the  boys  in  the  duties. 
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Q.  Do  yon  generally  obtain  places  for  the  boys  within  the  year  ?  A.  Yea.  Within 
the  year  if  we  desire  to  do  so.  But  supposing  we  find  a  lad's  record  is  bad  we  don't 
place  him. 

Q  How  many  boys  ha^e  yon  out  there  now }  A.  I  think  the  number  in  tlie  home 
is  about  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  Toronto  1  A.  Very  few ;  probably  not  more  than 
five  or  six. 

Q.  And  in  Peterboro  1    A.  About  twenty. 

Q.  State  in  a  general  way  the  result  of  your  system  7  A  I  think  the  result  has 
been  eminently  favorable.  I  think  I  ought  to  add  on  the  subject  of  the  great  care  that 
we  take,  that  take  what  care  we  will  cases  will  occur  in  which  boys  and  girls  will  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  resume  their  old  habits  at  times.  But  f  think  we  get  as  few  of  these  as 
we  could  well  expect.  I  have  not  pledged  myself  officially,  but  we  have  practically  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  return  to  England  at  our  own  cost  any  boy  or  girl  who  becomes  so 
immoral  or  vicious  or  criminal  as  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  taxes  of  the  Dominion,  and  we 
have  returned  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  our  confidence. 

Q.  Do  yon  reject  boys  who  have  been  apprehended  for  criminal  offences  in  England  t 
A.  For  Canada,  yes,  but  at  home  no,  not  necesHarily.  Onr  institution  is  not  for  criminal 
children,  but  if  a  lad  who  is  destitute  and  has  committed  a  criminal  offence  were  to  come 
to  me  I  would  give  him  a  cbi^ce  ;  that  is,  if  a  case  came  to  our  door.  We  would  not, 
however,  place  him  with  innocent  children.  I  may  say  that  this  refers  to  lads  who  are 
criminals.  As  regards  girls  we  never  have  had  any  criminals.  I  have  never  admitted 
to  our  homes  any  girl  who  has  fallen.  We  have  admitted  to  our  small  rescue  home 
children  who  have  been  subject  to  the  criminal  attacks  of  others,  but  we  do  not  send 
those  over  here. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  yon  have  in  no  case  sent  a  criminal  to  Canada  t  A.  Never  to 
my  knowledge.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  three  or  four  lads  who  came  here  had  it 
transpired,  yielded  to  a  criminal  act  before  they  were  received  into  the  institution,  and 
the  fact,  although  beyond  doubt,  did  not  come  under  onr  notice.  Only  three  or  four  of 
these  came  out,  and  I  think  two  of  them  were  returned  to  England  and  two  others  met 
their  deserts  here. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  adopt  to  find  out  this  1  A.  Close  enquiry  and  observation. 
We  have  twelve  beadles  who  have  been  policemen  and  who  follow  up  the  whole  record 
of  each  case  back  to  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  applies  as  far  as  possible  to  all  those 
received  into  our  institutions.  They  are  instructed  to  devote  special  attention  to  finding 
out  if  the  boys  had  been  in  custody  for  any  offence — had  been  in  the  workhouse,  or  any 
other  institution — the  time  that  tbey  had  been  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  period  in  custody 
if  H  lad  should  have  fallen  into  criminal  life.  Out  of  my  total  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  come  from  the  workhouses,  the  number  I  have  sent  out  here  has  been  less 
than  fifty.  I  refused  to  take  workhouse  children  unless  under  the  conditions  of  resi- 
dence of  six  months,  so  that  I  can  thoroughly  test  each  boy,  and  so  that  the  link  between 
him  and  the  workhouse  may  be  broken. 

Q.  Where  were  these  four  thousand  children  sent  to  Canada  chiefly  drawn  from  t 
A.  From  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Were  they  largely  the  children  of  drunken  parents  i  .\.  No  I  would  not  lik^ 
to  say  so.  I  think  they  were  largely  the  children  of  widows  or  parents  who  had  fallen 
into  misfortune ;  some  of  them  might  have  been  illegitimate,  whose  parents  had  deserted 
them.  I  do  not  think  they  were  to  any  extent  the  children  of  drunken  parents,  but 
I  think  somewhere  or  other  in  their  career,  some  of  their  relatives  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  drunken  habits.     I  once  made  out  the  exact  number  of  those  under    my 
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oaro  whose  destitution  might  be  said  to  have  been  canaed  direotly  or  indirectly 
throagb  drunken  habits.  I  think  that  of  all  the  children  I  have  taken  up  probably 
eighty-five  per  cent,  would  never  have  reached  a  state  of  destitution  bat  for  the  drunken 
habits  of  some  of  their  relatives.  But  you  see  this  may  not  necessarily  have  been 
the  parents;  a  drunken  brother  miy  ruin  a  family,  and  although  the  whole  of  that 
family  might  owe  their  ruin  to  him,  that  would  not  taint  them  hereditarily.  As  to 
hereditary  taint,  T  have  a  very  strong  feeling.  I  think  the  tendency  to  crime  and 
vice  is  derived  and  strengthened  as  the  result  of  heredity.  Where  the  parents  are 
drunkards  or  the  grandparents  are  drunkards  there  would  a  strong  tendency  for  alcoholism 
to  repeat  itself. 

Q.  Now  as  regards  crime.  Take  children  whose  parents  are  thieves  of  the  lowest 
order.  Would  these  children  in  your  opinion  become  thieves  and  criminals  as  a 
result  of  environment  or  hereditary  taint  t  A.  Probably  it  would  be  due  to  both. 
The  taint  derived  from  heredity  is  no  doubt  a  potent  factor,  and  if  in  addition  to  that 
the  environment  of  the  child  in  early  life  is  bad,  the  tendency  will  b3come  greatly  in- 
creased in  power  and  strength — will,  in  fact,  become  the  second  nature  of  the  child  ;  but 
I  desire  to  say,  first,  that  whatever  may  be  hereditary  taint  the  effect  of  the  child  being 
brought  up  in  evil  associations  would  be  very  great  indeed.  I  am  satisfied  that  those  bad 
associations  would  influence  it  to  a  very  lurge  extent  I  have  known  a  little  girl  to  be 
practically  a  little  harlot,  thoroughly  vicious  at  five  years  of  age.  She  was  an  English 
child,  het  mother  had  been  a  prostitute,  and  she  had  deliberately  degraded  her  child  from 
the  age  of  two  years.  That  is  quite  an  exceptional  case ;  but  this  degradation,  if  it  is 
begun  at  a  very  early  age,  greatly  incresbses  the  difficulty  in  reclaiming  a  child,  and  the 
hope  of  liberating  it  from  vice  will  be  very  much  diminished. 

Q.  Now,  take  an  extreme  case,  because  this  is  very  important  and  very  interesting 
as  coming  from  you.  We  will  say  that  a  child  born  of  parents  of  whom  one  is  a  drunkard 
and  the  other  a  criminal,  has  lived  in  an  environment  of  evil — in  all  sorts  of  dishonesty, 
viciousness  and  moral  degradation — until  the  age  of  three  years,  and  that  it  has  then 
been  removed  from  that  environment,  brought  to  Canada  and  put  into  one  of  your  Homes 
for  'a  few  years,  and  afterwards  drafted  into  the  family  of  a  farmer ;  I  would  like  to 
know  your  views  of  hereditary  transmission  and  taint  in  such  a  case  as  that  1  A.  1  would 
feel  that  the  child  would  have  ninety  chances  against  ten  that  it  would  do  well ;  in  other 
words,  I  feel  that  environment  is  much  stonger  th'»n  hereditaty  taint,  but  if  the  two  united 
together  it  would  be  a  miracle  to  suppose  that  the  child  would  grow  up  without  a  tendency 
to  evil.  If  yon  take  the  children  early  enough  away  from  such  people  and  put  them  into 
sweet,  new  surroundings  and  place  them  under  higher  influences,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  reclaimed  and  lead  useful  lives.  Take  a  good  child  and  put  it  under 
criminal  influence.  The  child  is  taken  away  from  all  the  care  that  it  hu  had  at  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten  into  a  company  of  criminals — immoral  people — where  the  influences  are 
bad ;  such  a  child  will  become  a  criminal.  Take  a  child  who  is  a  criminal,  say  it  is  born 
a  criminal  and  give  it  a  good  liberal  industrial  training,  and  the  hereditary  taint  will  be 
neutralized  by  the  influences  that  are  subsequently  at  work  upon  it,  but  you  must  begin 
early  enough.  If  you  wait  too  long  the  chances  are  less  ;  still  the  child's  nature  is  pkstic, 
and  susceptible  to  influences  of  such  a  sort  and  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  is  hopeless  even 
under  such  bad  influences  as  you  have  mentioned  surrounding  the  child  from  its  birth ; 
but  if  you  leave  the  child  until  it  is  ten  years  of  age,  I  fear  that  you  will  have  discounted 
greatly  the  chances  of  doing  it  good. 

yQ.  Your  great  object  then  would  be  to  remove  the  child  from  the  environment 
at  an  early  age  1  A.  Yes,  at  the  earliest  age  I  could  and  keep  it  sufficiently  long.  We 
would  keep  such  a  child  five  times  as  long  as  the  child  of  people  who  have  not  set  bad 
examples  before  it  in  its  early  life. 

Q.  Of  the  2,905  you  sent  to  Canada  since  1882,  how  many  have  been  sonvicted  in 
the  courts  here  1  A.  No  girls  have  ever  been  convicted.  Ten  boys  have,  and  of  those 
ten  boys  three  have  been  returned.    Ten  is  the  actual  number,  that  would  be  .34  per  cent. 
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Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  obtnin  this  information  1  A.  I  have  shewn  yon  how 
our  records  are  kept.  These  records  follow  the  child  all  through,  until  the  term  of  oar 
juiisdiction  over  the  child  has  expired. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Supposing  a  boy  deserts  from  a  farm  do  you  follow  this  boy  and  trace  out  where 
he  has  gone  invarialily  ?  A.  In  most  cases  we  do,  and  if  it  is  a  girl  we  follow  her 
invariably.  We  won't  allow  her  to  pass  away.  We  have  no  legal  power  to  place  that 
boy  back  again,  but  we  have  great  moral  power.  The  boys  generally  recognize  that  we 
are  their  friends.     We  only  use  our  influence  for  their  welfara 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  boys  desert  from  employers  1  A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
right  off.  1  should  say  a  very  small  number  indeed.  Very  few  of  our  boys  desert  from 
their  places  of  employment,  but  with  some  who  have  done  so  we  have  renewed  our 
associations,  and  they  have  been  doins;  well  for  a  number  of  yeais.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  reproac-hed  for  being  connected  with  the  institution,  and  for  this  reason  they  have 
thrown  it  off.  I  could  mention  Ihe  case  of  a  boy  having  done  so,  who  had  been  behaving 
perfectly  well  and  who  lives  within  two  miles  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  pat  into 
service. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  name  of  the  institution  has  become  a  repro&ch  1  A. 
Whether  it  is  or  not  a  boy  may  be  made  to  feel  it  so  by  the  taunts  of  others.  Same 
rmployer  or  his  wife  might  use  such  language  or  if  they  did  not  themselves  they 
would  not  know  what  others  might  do.  They  might  say,  "  You  have  been  picked 
up  in  the  streets."  The  boy  feels  this  and  if  he  is  quick  tempered  he  will  clear  out. 
I  have  known  such  cases.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  a  girl  who  is  doing  very  well 
indeed  ;  she  had  committed  some  little  fault  and  her  mistress  was  in  a  hot  temper 
and  called  her  by  name  and  said,  ''  You  have  been  picked  up  from  a  dung  heap." 
If  the  child  had  known  a  little  bit  more  she  would  have  give  this  misl'ress  a  cheeky  answer. 
I  should  say  that  we  have  the  means  of  keeping  our  boys  together  under  a  method 
which  very  largely  prevents  the  possibility  of  desertion — that  is,  I  have  a  siheme  of  prizes.a 
graduates'  system,  by  which  boys  and  gi'Is  are  encouraged  to  do  well,  and  they  regard 
this  plan  with  very  great  interest.  Our  prizes  begin  with  a  book  and  then  we  g^ive  a 
bronze  medal.  In  a  case  of  special  heroism  we  give  a  boy  a  silver  watch  who  has 
retained  his  situation  either  four  or  four  and  a  half  years,  and  girls  who  have  retained 
their  situations  for  that  period  receive  a  silver  medal.  This  keeps  the  young  people  in 
touch  with  us.  The  loss  of  the  medal  or  the  watch  is  considerf^d  a  great  thing.  I  have 
here  a  list  roughly  drawn  up  of  700  who  are  to  get  these  prizes.  The  prizes  are  for 
good  conduct  and  length  of  service  combined,  and  are  only  given  upon  the  certificates  of 
the  employer  or  of  the  minister  or  school  superintendent  of  the  place  where  the  boy  lives. 
The  employer's  certificate  reads  : 

"  Doctor  Bamardo's  Home.     Employer's  certificate  recommending to 

receive  Dr.   Bamardo's  prize  good  conduct  and   length  of  service.      I  hereby  certify  that 

has   been   in   my    employ    for.... years  and ....  months,  during  which 

time  he  has  conducted  himself  to  my  satisfaction  and  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  Home, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  him  as  deserving  of  one  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  prizes  for  good  con- 
duct and  length  of  service.      Signature Postal  address 

Date " 

The  certificate  which  should  be  signed  by  a  minister,  magistrate  or  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  reads  : 

"Doctor    Bamardo's    Home.      Certificate    recommending to    receive 

Dr.  Barnardo'a  prize   for  good  conduct  and  length  of   service.     I  hereby  certify  that  I  am 

acquainted  with   the  above-mentioned and  that  to  the  best  of    my  belief 

and  knowledge  his  conduct  since  he  has  lived  in  this  neighborhood  has  been  in  every  respect 
satisfactory  and  creditable  to  the  Home,  and  I  therefore  recommend  him  as  being  deserv- 
ing o''  one  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  prizes  for  good  conduct  and  length  of  service.  Signature.... 
Postal  address " 
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The  Chaibuam. 

Q.  I  ahonld  like  to  ask  you  if  the  other  organiziitions  exercise  the  same  great 
care  that  you  have  exercised  in  bringing  these  children  out  ?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
definitely,  but  we  know  of  some  whose  names  I  will  give  you,  who  employ  the  same  care 
and  use  the  same  precautions  that  I  do  in  the  selection  of  children,  and  the  methods  of 
bringing  them  out  here.  Take  Mr.  Quarrie,  of  Scotland,  Miss  Macpherson,  of  London, 
Mr.  Fegan,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Stephenson,  of  London.  I  am  able  to  say  these  four 
agencies  are  as  careful  and  scrupulous  in  not  sending  unsuitable  children  either  physi- 
cally or  morally,  as  I  am.  Miss  Macpherson  has  been  longer  engaged  in  this  work  than 
I  have  been.  She  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  it,  but  she  has  ^nt  very  few.  Mr. 
Quarriesendsout,!  think,  about  one-half  as  many  as  I  have  been  doing.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  work  for  twenty  years,  but  1  do  not  think  he  has  been  emigrating  so  long  as  this.  Alto- 
gether probably  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  boys  have  been  sent  out  to  Canada.  I  can- 
not speak  as  to  girls.  Yon  asked,  me  what  the  results  of  my  efforts  have  been,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  place  before  the  commission  the  results.  Take  the  number  2,905  sent  out  since  1882, 
only  ten  have  been  convicted,  .34  per  cent,  and  as  to  girls,  810  have  been  placed  since  1882, 
and  of  those  810  to  our  knowledge  sixteen  have  become  immoral,  and  we  know  where 
every  girl  is.  There  is  not  one  of  those  girls  who  have  slipped  from  oar  control  that  we 
do  not  know  about.  Of  these  sixteen  one  died,  nine  were  returned  to  England,  that  left 
six  ;  two  went  to  the  United  States,  that  brings  the  number  down  to  four,  two  of  them 
are  so  far  restored  that  although  they  became  immoral  there  we  hopes  of  their  doing 
well  yet.  The  other  two  are  doubtful,  and  these  are  beyond  our  control.  They  have 
reached  the  age  of  womanhood  and  have  defied  us.  A  very  large  number  of  our  girls  are 
married.  One  of  the  very  pleasantest  tasks  I  have  is  to  give  them  these  watohes,  where 
they  have  occupied  a  situation  for  four  years,  and  I  may  say  that  in  this  city  I  am 
ordering  110  silver  watches  for  distribution  amongst  them,  and  several  are  for  girls  about 
to  get  married. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  it  considered  a  case  of  special  heroism  to  marry  1  A.  Well  it  is  for  the 
boys. 

The  CdAiRUAN. 

Q.  How  many  are  married  1     A.  I  could  not  toll  you  right  off 

Q.  Where  do  the  boys  generally  find  homes  1  A.  Nearly  all  the  boys  we  have  sent 
out  are  placed  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Amglin. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  the  doors  of  your  institution  wide  open  for  the  reception 
of  boys  and  girls  who  seek  admission.  That  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  search 
for  these  persona.  Do  you  wait  for  them  to  come  to  you,  or  to  be  brought  by  parents  or 
guardians,  or  others)  A.  We  seek  a  large  number.  We  seek  them  by  agents  who  are 
constantly  at  work  amongst  this  class,  who  know  where  the  destitute  children  are  to  be 
found.  There  is  a  section  of  the  metropolis  where  there  are  lodging  houses  for  example  — 
where  the  homeless  poor  live — and  in  these  lodging  houses  a  floating  population  is  always 
found.     Amongst  these  we  get  a  large  number  of  children  who  are  simply  destitute  poor. 

Q.  Your  agents  find  them  out  Have  you  experienced  any  diifiiiulties  or  objections 
on  the  part  of  fathers  or  mothers  or  guardians  to  your  taking  charge  of  these  children  7 
A.  Occasionally  we  have,  but  not  ofton. 

Q.  How  do  you  overcome  these  objections  1  A.  Each  case  has  its  own  history.  In 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  immoral  character  we  would  bring  legal  pressure  to  bear.  The 
same  would  apply  where  a  man  was  a  criminal.  Supposing  there  was  nothing  criminal 
we  could  still  bring  others  influences  to  bear. 

Q.  Would  you  resort  to  the  coartst  A.  You  were  speaking  of  the  law  of  last  year  ; 
that  gives  more  distinct  authority  for  us  to  interfere,  but  we  have  always  had  nominal 
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powers  under  the  Act  of  1870  ;  bat  this  Oriminal  Lav  Amendment,  the  resalt  of  the 
af^itation  of  Mr.  Stead,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  gaye  ua  great  power. 

Mr.  Joky. 

Q.  Have  you  had  cMes  in  the  London  police  courts  where  people  have  sought  the 
restitution  of  the  children  and  some  of  the  children  have  been  sent  abroad  1    A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  children  in  your  institutions  t  A.  I  could  hardly 
give  you  an  average.  We  take  babies  and  immense  fellows,  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
old  ;  people  living  in  an  (Mlventurous  and  precarious  way  ;  we  take  them  for  a  period  to 
this  labor  house  and  train  them  there ;  and  if  the  boy  sound,  decent,  honest  and  indus- 
trious, we  send  him  here  to  our  farm  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  in  one  part  of  you  statement  that  you  made  a  rigid  examina- 
tion before  admitting  the  boys  to  your  homes.  1  understand  again  that  you  admit  any 
boys  that  come  1  A.  We  have  a  probation  house  in  which  we  receive  all  from  the  street 
and  from  the  lodging  house.  We  keep  them  there  until  we  learn  their  story.  Some- 
times a  boy  will  stay  a  week  there  and  we  fiad  he  has  told  us  a  pack  of  lies.  We  get  to 
know  that  his  whole  statement  is  a  tissue  of  falaehood  from  beginning  to  end  and  we  do  not 
allow  him  to  go  into  the  home ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  allow  any  to  go  in  there  without  an 
examination. 

Q.  Supposing  you  find  out  that  a  boy  ia  unfit  for  bringing  up  in  your  homes,  what 
do  you  'do  with  him  then  t  A.  We  find  some  institution  to  which  we  can  entrust  him. 
The  Board  of  Fo<m-  Law  Quardians  perhaps. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  a  greater  demand  in  England  for  these  boys  than  you 
can  supply?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  need  is  there  to  bring  them  to  Oanada  then  f  A.  That  b  very  easily 
answered.  The  immediate  future  for  the  boys  in  Canada  is  so  much  better  than  they  can 
hope  for  in  England.  The  straggle  for  existence  is  very  much  keener  there.  Every  boy 
who  is  put  into  employment  puts  a  man  out,  and  it  may  be  with  the  result  that  he  may 
get  employment  for  a  time,  and  he  in  turn  may  perhaps  be  thrown  out  and  his  place 
taken  by  some  one  younger  and  less  expensive  than  himself.  He  goes  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  took  him ;  his  chances  of  doing  well  are  so  much  better  here,  in  fact,  I 
may  say  that  the  labor  market  is  so  much  leas  congested  here ;  in  certain  districts  the 
population  is  sparse  and  I  do  not  know  a  lad  who  is  honest,  industrious  and  moral  but 
who  can  earn  his  own  bread. 

Q.  Do  you  make  enquiry  whether  he  has  displaced  a  maa  with  a  family  or  not  1 
A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  consideration  in  England,  why  ia  it  not  a  coosideration  here  t  A.  We 
know  that  the  labor  market  here  is  not  so  congested  aa  in  England. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  here  1  A.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  many  kinds. 

Q.  W^here  do  you  get  the  information  t  A.  From  the  applications  for  these  boys ; 
all  my  boys  go  to  the  agricultural  districts,  I  do  not  keep  them  in  the  cities. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Industries  in  Ontario  t     A. 

Occaeionally. 

Q.  Dofs  this  bear  out  your  statement  1  A.  Well,  of  course  my  business  is  with  the 
country  districts.  As  I  have  already  said  I  do  not  care  for  keeping  boys  in  the  cities. 
Our  boys  do  not  come  here  to  compete  with  your  best  mechaaics.  We  send  them  to 
work  on  the  farms  in  the  country  dis..rict8. 
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Q.  If  you  examine  the  reports  in  the  Bureau  of  Indoatries  you  will  find  that  even 
nmong  the  farmers,  Mr.  Blue  states,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  help!  A.  That  is  probably 
becHUEe  we  have  su[>p)ied  them,  but  if  we  had  not  supplied  them  they  would  have  wanteJ 
them  through  some  such  agency. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  will  not  pay  men  a  reasonable  rate  to  live  upon  and  that 
they  take  your  boy  in  preference  1  A,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  condition  of  things,  but 
I  iinaijine  that  if  you  want  them  to  pay  for  labor  at  a  rate  which  would  support  a  man 
and  his  fomily,  instead  of  the  country  being  opened  up  and  populated,  the  ground 
would  be  all  actually  abandoned,  and  the  people  here  would  be  compelled  to  do  as 
they  have  done  in  immense  numbers  in  Manitoba.  I  have  visited  the  Northwest 
twice  and  I  have  found  immense  numbers  of  farms  abandoned  ;  again  and  again  I 
have  learned  from  conversation  with  the  farmers  that  they  have  been  abandoned  for 
want  of  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  aid  from  the  Dominion  Government  for  boys  you  bring 
out  here} .  A.  Ko,  nothing  except  a  f2  bonus.  At  one  time  there  was  a  railway  ticket 
supplied. 

Q.  You  don't  get  any  assistance  coming  up  from  Quebec,  any  contribution  towards 
your  expenses  1     A.  Not  now,  but  we  did  at  one  time. 

Q.  Out  of  the  16,500  boys  that  you  have  handled  you  pick  the  very  best  3,000, 
and  bend  them  to  Canada,  what  do  you  do  with  the  portion  of  them  leftl  A.  We 
ke<>p  them  very  much  longer  perhaps  and  then  they  are  placed  out.  Numbers  of  them 
go  to  sea,  numbers  go  abroad  in  various  ways,  and  some  go  to  domestic  service  —most  of 
the  girls,  and  many  of  the  boys  get  complete  training  as  mechanics  and  go  out  and  work 
at  their  mechanical  trades. 

Q.  You  belect  the  best  to  come  out  here,  and  those  that  remain  you  distribute  amongst 
the  British  people,  and  do  yon  think  that  they  know  this  1  A  These  facts  are  known 
to  the  British  people  that  we  cull  the  best  of  them  and  send  them  out  to  this  oouiitry. 
Again  and  again  I  have  stated  at  public  meetings  that  the  flower  of  oar  flock  ia  sent  out 
here,  and  I  have  brought  upon  myself  much  odium  by  protesting  strongly  against  boys 
or  girls  being  sent  out  to  Canada  who  would  bring  discredit  on  the  system  of  emigration. 

Q.  This  question  was  discussed  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  in  the  session 
of  1888,  and  it  was  stated  by  doctors  who  are  members  of  Parliament,  in  committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  number  of  children  sent  out  by  your  societies  were 
debilitated  physically,  many  of  them  having  syphilitic  disease  1  A.  I  was  not  aware  of 
it,  and  I  may  say  that  it  proves  that  even  members  of  Parliament  are  not  more  infallible 
than  ordinary  members  of  the  public.  I  challenge  any  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  prove — I  do  not  care  who  he  is — that  any  greater  proportion  of  my  children 
succumb  to  disease  than  of  ordinary  school  children.  I  will  say  more,  I  will  say  that  if 
any  such  medical  man  will  go  into  the  statistics  he  will  say  that  Dr.  Barnardo,  wherever 
he  has  met  hoys  or  girls  who  have  been  the  subject  of  chronic  disease,  where  he  could 
send  them  back  has  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  many  back  ?  A.  I  sent  one  because  of  insanity^  and  one  child 
who  developed  phthisis.  I  do  not  know  a  single  case  where  chronic  disease  has  mani- 
festi  d  itselt  here,  and  as  to  syphilitic  disease  being  transmitted  by  our  children  I  must 
Kay  it.  is  not  true. 

Q.  There  is  a  case  here  respecting  one  of  your  boys,  it  is  an  extract  from  the  Brant- 
ford  BxiH>sUor.  "John  Ellioit,  one  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  exportations  from  the  London 
slums,  has  been  locked  up  in  gaol  here  for  a  month  at  the  request  of  Senator  Sanford, 
who  crmmunicated  with  the  lad's  relatives  in  England  with  a  view  to  his  return,  but 
no  word  has  arrived  and  Elliott  was  turned  out  of  gaol  to-day  to  wander  about  as  a 
helpless  vagrant.  The  gaol  authorities  are  not  sorry  to  part  with  him  for  he  was  becoming 
very  troublesome  and  destructive;  every  small  article  he  could  get  hold  of,  such  as 
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towek,  eta,  he  would  throBt  in  the  stove  or  otherwise  destroy.  Our  experience  in 
Brantford  with  Bamardo's  boys  is  anything  but  satisfactory."  What  do  you  say 
to  that  i  A.  Simply  that  enquiry  was  made  and  we  found  that  no  such  boy  was  aoat 
out  by  us  at  all,  and  the  Senator  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  afterwards,  in  which  he 
admitted  that  this  boy  came  from  another  source.  That  letter  was  published.  If  you 
make  enquiries  you  will  find  that  an  apology  was  made  as  I  state,  and  no  such  boy  vas 
ever  sent  out  by  us. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  the  boy  was  not  one  of  yours  he  belonged  to  some  similar  institution  1 
A.  If  he  was  they  do  not  exercise  the  precautions  that  I  do.  If  I  have  to  bear  other 
people's  sins  as  well  aa  my  own  my  weight  will  be  heavy  enough. 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  your  boys  after  a  time  become  owners  of  farms  ? 
A.  There  are  a  considerable  number  that  have  saved  money  and  have  acquired  pro|>erty, 
and  some  own  their  own  farms,  etc.,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  toll  the  Commission 
to-day  what  number  have  done  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  year  from  this  date  the 
number  will  increase,  because  it  takes  eight  or  ten  years  to  save  enough  to  do  this. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  ))oys  you  have  sent  out  since  1882  could  yon  place  your 
hands  upon  now  ?  A.  Six-sevenths.  Some  of  the  boys  I  cannot  place  my  hands  upon 
have  gone  into  the  United  States.  I  have  received  letters  from  boys  in  the  States  who 
are  doing  exceedingly  well. 

The  Obaibhan. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  had  900  applications  this  year  from  Toronto  ?  A.  N^ine 
hundred  and  forty-nine.     All  from  farmers. 

Q.  None  from  shopkeepers  ?     A.  A  very  small  number  indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  your  large  experience  in  connection  with  these  boys  that  we 
could  absorb  a  good  many  of  our  own  boys  in  the  same  way  were  we  to  adopt  a  system 
somewhat  similar  to  yours  t  A.  I  may  tell  you  I  have  been  asked  the  question.  Why 
don't  the  farmers  want  Toronto  boys,  but  the  trouble  is  the  Toronto  boy  is  too  sharp ; 
that  he  wants  to  make  his  dollars  too  quickly,  and  he  is  anxious  always  to  get  back  to 
the  city.  The  English  boy  stays  longer.  The  Toronto  boy  is  eager  to  make  his  pile  as 
he  calls  it,  and  I  think  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  placing  your  boys  as  advan- 
tageously as  I  am  able  to  place  mine. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  They  like  your  boys  because  they  are  cheap  ?  A.  When  you  place  yo«ir  boys  out 
I  won't  say  I  will  bet,  because  that  is  an  Americanism,  but  I  will  warrant  you  will  have 
to  place  them  out  cheaper  than  I  place  mine. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  does  the  English  Act  of  last  year  affect  juveniles  t  A.  It  has  a  beneficial 
efiect  80  large  and  far-reaching  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  have  had  to  wait  until 
1889  for  it.  No  person  having  custody  of  a  child  can  expose  the  child  or  suffer  it  to  be  in 
the  streets  under  a  certain  age  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night.  No  child  can  be  allowed 
to  sing  or  beg  for  support.  If  it  is  found  doing  so  its  parents  can  be  sought  out  and 
punished.  The  parent  can  be  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  committed  for  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  do  not  feed  children  properly,  and  in  this  and  other  matters 
the  law  now  interferes  and  punishes  them.  We  have  never  had  a  measure  so  drastic,  bo 
sweeping  and  so  comprehensive ;  and  then  if  this  kind  of  conduct  is  persisted  in,  we  can 
take  away  the  child  from  the  parent,     It  can  be  taken  away   and   kept  until  it  is  foar- 
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teen,  bnt  it  is  transferred  to  another  person,  who  is  the  guardian.     It  may  be  the  board 
of  guardians,  it  may  be  a  private  individual  like  myself,  or  it  may  be  a  certitied  iiistitu 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  a  person  who  satisfies  the  court  that  he  or  she  ia  a  proper  person  to 
have  care  of  the  child.     During  the  whole  period  of  detention,  the  parents  or  guardians 
may  at  any  time  demand  that  the  child  shall  be  brought  up. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  viciousness  and  criminality  amongst 
children  1  A.  It  you  ask  me  as  regards  Canadian  children,  I  will  say  that  I  think  it 
arises  from  too  great  liberty  and  freedoui  all  through  life  ;  a  freedom  which  you  can  hardly 
conceive  of  unless  you  have  had  ex|)erience  of  England.  Then  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conditions  of  life  bring  about  a  great  lack  of  control  which  is  extremely  demoralizing. 
There  are  habits  in  every  family  that  tend  to  produce  immorality  amongst  the  girls ;  per- 
haps there  is  nothing  more  frequent  in  the  country  than  for  a  wife  to  go  on  a  holiday  of 
a  week  ;  she  will  leave  a  girl  without  a  woman  in  the  house,  trith  only  the  hired  man, 
the  master,  or  a  boy  ;  and  the  i-esult  is  only  what  may  be  expected.  I  think  this  takes 
place  in  immense  numbers  of  cases.  We  make  it  a  condition  in  our  agreement  as  regards 
girls,  that  the  mistress  shall  uevar  leave  the  child  in  the  house  alone ;  another  thing, 
where  girls  aie  employed,  and  where  they  have  to  luilk  cows  at  a  distance  from  the  house. 
The  girl  has  an  opportnnity  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  hired  man,  who  takes  the 
Opportunity  to  cultivate  the  girl's  acquaintance.  The  girl  is  foolish  enough  to  accept  his 
advances  and  keeps  the  matter  to  herself,  and  thus  there  is  danger  of  improper  intimacy 
arising.  This  has  occurred  in  a  few  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  The  cases 
would  have  been  increased  if  we  had  not  had  communication  and  removed  the  girl  at 
once  where  the  mistress  was  careless  of  her  control.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a  great  amount  of  immorality  comes  out  of  otherwise  respectable  homes.  I  have 
known  cases  where  a  girl  has  slept  in  a  little  room  by  herself,  and  the  hired  man  in  the 
next ;  they  are  practically  in  this  part  of  the  house  alone ;  there  is  always  danger  of  this 
tending  to  immorality. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  with  boys  ?  A.  In  some 
cases  I  do  not  tliink  the  boys  are  treated  fairly  by  their  employers.  Some  men  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  them  ;  even  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  they  manifest  a  reluctance 
or  unwillingness  to  part  with  the  money  that  is  due  to  them.  "  My  master  owes  me  so 
much  "  is  a  frequent  complaint  and  they  won't  pay  in  some  instances.  Boys  are  dissatis- 
fied, they  commit  a  theft,  they  drift  into  crime  and  get  to  the  penitentiary.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  say  what  all  the  causes  are — want  of  control,  and  so  on ;  but  I  am 
talking  now  chiefly  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  exist  in  the  country  j  however,  of  the 
other  causes  which  grow  out  of  city  life  I  am  not  aware.  No  doubt  the  facilities  for 
drinking  and  drinking  habits,  lead  to  all  sorts  of  vice  and  crime,  but  I  have  not  had 
the  personal  knowledge  of  your  criminal  classes,  which  alone  would  justify  me  in  speak- 
ing of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  what  would  be  a  proper  system  for  the  care  of  children  who  are 
entering  on  a  downward  career,  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals.  A.  I  think  if 
it  were  made  impossible  for  a  boy  or  girl  under  school  age  to  earn  money  by  hanging 
about  the  streets,  you  would  put  a  certain  amount  of  evil  out  of  the  power  of  the  par- 
ents ;  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  any  children  known  to  the  police  to  be  on  the  streets 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  by  selling  papers  or  selling  cigars,  the  parents  should 
be  traced  out  and  punished  by  fine,  and  then  there  are  others  who  have  no  parental  control 
Undoubtedly  children  should  be  removed  from  the  streets.  The  streets  are  their  peril, 
because  there  they  have  to  associate  with  those  proficient  in  crime.  It  would  be  well  to 
remove  these  children  from  the  streets  and  place  them  in  an  institution ;  or  better  still, 
to  board  them  out.  I  believe  that  you  will  adopt  the  policy  of  boarding  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  who  are  waifs  on  the  streets  with  this  experience,  that  you  will 
find  you  will  have  to  pay  for  your  children,  that  I  get  hundreds  of  dollars  for  ;  in  other 
words,  I  am  actually  getting  payment  for  a  class  of  children  I  should  have  to  pay  for  in 
England.     Industrial  schools  are  admirable  things  in  large  cities,  but  in  an  agricultural 
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country  like  oars,  it  seemi  to  met  that  you  would  l>4  almost  criminal  if  you  did  not  place 
these  homeless  children  on  farms  instead  of  keeping  them  in  a  house  on  the  barracks 
system,  learning  trades  in  which  there  are  ditficulties  to  be  met  at  every  stage.  The 
moment  thnt  you  begin  the  manual  labor  in  these  f'stablishments  you  will  be  in  competi- 
tion with  other  manufacturers.  Plice  them  on  the  farms  I  say ;  place  them  in  other 
surroundings  where  they  are  away  from  the  temptation  of  city  life ;  it  costs  you  but  a 
minimum  and  you  get  much  hij;her  and  bett<<r  results. 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  industrial  schools  for  a  certain  class )  A.  Yes,  there  are 
some  that  farm  life  would  be  unsuitable  for  those  who  have  physical  defects,  those  who 
are  puny  and  frail. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  boarding  out  system  is  what  you  would  recomm<;nd  )  A. 
That  is  the  system.  You  will  be  in  competition  with  me,  but  I  shall  bedelighted  to  wel- 
come yon  into  the  field  as  a  competitor,  and  when  there  is  no  room  here  for  the  English 
boy  or  girl — when  you  olo^e  up  Canada — [  will  send  my  boys  ami  gir's  to  Australia.  I 
am  anxious  before  leaving  to  make  one  or  two  observations  with  reference  to  some  state- 
ments that  have  a]>peareJ  regarding  my  system  in  some  or  the  papers.  There  was  a 
statement  I  read  by  Mrs.  Rigby  to  the  etieut  that  the  <-ffort3  of  institutions  like  mine  in 
England  had  proved  comparatively  futile  as  regards  thf^  classes  with  which  we  attempt 
to  deal.  I  should  just  like  to  give  one  or  two  facts.  Twenty  year^  ago  in  England  and 
Wales,  there  were  10,000  under  sixteen  in  the  prisons.  Ten  years  ago  this 
had  deereased  to  7,173  ;  in  1835  it  had  droppad  down  to  4.792.  In  18(<9  it  had  fallen  to 
under  2,000  ;  that  is  in  England  and  Wales.  [  will  mention  a  further  fact :  In  London 
there  were  in  1878,  927  children  in  the  giol.s  unler  twelve  years  of  age  ;  in  1835  there 
weie  250  ;  to  day  there  is  not  one.  These  ching<4d  bive  resulted  an  J  this  has  been  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lord-i  to  b)  due  chiddy  to  the  action  of  insti- 
tutions like  o:ir  own.  I  venture  to  put  thesis  facts  which  Ciunit  ba  disputed  against  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  our  system  by  perdons  who  know  littl-j  or 
nothing  of  its  working. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Has  your  general  criminal  popuUtion  in  Eaglanide3reiseJ  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  it  h\% 
greatly  decreased, 

Q.  And  the  pauper  population  too  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  decrease  may  not  be  so  much  due  to  the  action  of  your  institution,  as 
to  the  higher  state  of  civilization  that  is  existing  there?  A.  Weil  oar  institutions  are 
the  result  of  that  and  we  say  that  the  reason  that  we  have  not  the  number  of  young 
criminals  is  that  instead  of  sending  boys  and  girls  to  prison,  we  have  by  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools,  reformatories,  and  voluntary  io'ititutions,  made  it  impjjsible 
for  them  to  grow  up  criminals. 

Q.  Since  1840,  has  not  the  gradual  decrease  been  going  on?  A.  The  decrease  has 
steadily  bnen  going  on  in  proportion  to  the  work  that  has  been  done,  beginning  with  the 
opening  of  the  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  There  is  just  one  other  statement  I 
detiire  to  correct.  I  am  told  that  in  the  public  press  of  this  city  last  Saturday,  there  was 
a  reoort  that  it  had  been  stated  before  this  Cinimission  that  I  and  others  had  brought 
over  a  number  of  immoral  women,  or  criminal  persons,  and  hal  left  them  here.  I  desire 
to  give  that  an  emphatic  denial. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  such  evidence  given  before  this  Commission  and  I  have  seen  no 
such  statement  1     A.  Then  I  may  regard  it  as  without  foundation. 
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The  following  letter  of  explanation  Dr.  Barnartio  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Prison  Commission  with  a  request  that  it  might  bo  appenHeil  to  the  report  of  his  evidence 
given  before  the  CoDimission  on  August  4tlp. 

Dr.   Barnardo's  Home, 

21-t  Fat  ley  Ave.,  Toronto,   4th  August,  1890. 
To  J.    ir.    Lnnqmuir,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  thinking  over  the  substance  of  my  evidence  given  before  your  Com- 
mission this  day,  it  occurs  to  me  that  on  one  important  subject  I  have  made  an  erroneous 
statement  which  I  desire  to  correct  ;  and  on  another  subject  my  statement  was,  I  fear,  so 
hurried  and  confused  as  to  lead  to  a  misconception  of  my  meaning.  I  crave  your  per- 
mission to  correct  the  error  and  to  mike  the  latter  statement  sufficiently  clear  and  full. 

First  as  to  the  error,  I  stated  in  answer  I  think  to  a  i;uestion  of  youre,  that  the  boys 
we  had  placed  out  in  farms  were  visited  from  two  to  four  times  a  year.  That  I  under- 
stand is  not  correct.  All  boys  are  visited  once  a  year  and  some  of  them  oftener.  That  is 
to  say,  wherever  a  case  occurs,  which  appears  to  our  managers  at  Toronto  to  require 
more  frequent  visitation,  th '.  visits  would  be  oftener  than  once  a  year  ;  but  at  present 
unless  STmething  of  a  special  nature  arose  to  demand  greater  frequency,  only  one  visit 
would  be  paid  to  each  boy.  But  as  regards  the  girl.s,  the  visits  are  much  more  frequenf  and 
with  these  it  would  be  safe  to  aver  thaf  t  le  visits  are  from  two  to  four  annually, 
probably  averaging  three,  except  in  those  older  cas-'S,  where  the  girls  were  beginning  la 
be  looked  upon  as  settled  and  as  not  retiuiring  such  close  and  constant  supervision. 

The  statement  which  I  think  I  gave  you  in  a  confused  fashion  was  to  the  effect  that 
after  the  boys  had  landed  at  Quebec  they  were  discharged  at  stations  en  route  between 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  This  would  convey  an  appearance  of  lack  of  care,  which  is  just 
the  reverse  of  what  happens.     The  correct  mo  Im  operandi  is  as  follows  : — 

Prior  to  the  landing  of  any  party,  applications  are  received  from  farmers  for  the 
services  of  the  boys.  These  applications  having  been  thoroughly  sifted,  a  certain  number 
of  them  are  approved  of,  and  a  list  of  these  are  forwarded  to  Rimouski  in  the  summer, 
or  to  Halifax  in  the  winter,  to  meet  our  manager  Mr.  Owen  on  his  arrival  there  in  com- 
mand of  his  party.  Before  reaching  Quebec  or  Portland,  as  the  case  may  be,  Mr.  Owen 
has  had  lime  to  carefully  examine  this  list  ot  approved  appi  cants,  and  to  allot  the  boys 
uader  his  care  to  each,  according  to  their  several  capacities,  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
Having  done  this  it  enables  him  to  ticket  each  boy  through  to  his  destination  and  check 
his  baggage,  and  in  event  of  thit  destination  being  east  of  Toronto  it  is  not  needful  to 
carry  the  toy  so  far  asToionto;  but  by  appointment  with  the  respective  farmeis  the 
boys  are  met  at  several  stations  en  route  and  are  transferre  1  by  Mr.  Cwen  to  the  care 
of  their  future  employers.  Boys  who  are  to  settle  west  of  Toronto  are  brought  on  by  Mr. 
Owen  to  that  city,  and  are  subsequently  distrihuted. 

[  find  that  in  accordance  with  your  wish  I  am  to  inform  your  Commission  of  the 
exact  number  of  boys  sent  by  us  direct  to  Manitoba  since  1882.  Those  I  find  were  in  all 
275  The  remainder  1,820  were  either  sent  direct  to  Toronto,  or  distributed  east  of  that 
city  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  making  a  total  of  2,095  boys  since  1882  ;  the  remainder 
of  our  total  nuuibers  being  girls. 

I  trust  you  will  allow  the  above  correction  to  find  a  place  on  the  minutes  ot  my 
evidence. 

,  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

T.  J.   Barnardo. 
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Fenetakguibhknk  Rbfobmatoby,  9th  August,  1890 

Present : — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin  ; 
Dr.  Bosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

TuOB.  McCbosson,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Reformatory  for  Boys,  called  aad 
sworn. 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  reformatory! 
A.  In  July,  1879,  and  installed  on  August  23rd  of  the  same  year. 

Q.  Of  whom  is  your  staff  comprised  1  A.  First,  there  is  the  deputy  superintendent ; 
then  the  bursar,  the  surgeon,  two  chaplains — Catholic  and  Protestant  respectively — one 
is  continuously  engaged  as  chaplain,  that  is,  the  Catholic.  For  the  Protestants  we  have 
at  present  three  chaplains  who  conduct  the  services  in  tuiiis.  Up  to  February  in  this 
jear  we  had  two  chaplains,  one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic,  but  since — in  the  absence 
of  a  regular  Protestant  chaplain — the  ministers  of  the  three  Protestant  denominations 
officiate  in  turns.  Then  we  have  three  school  teachers,  two  Protestant  and  one  Catholic, 
the  steward,  the  storekeeper,  the  carpenter,  the  engineer,  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor, 
farmer,  and  gaidener ;  we  have  four  guards,  one  teamster,  one  has  charge  of  the  works 
outside,  one  has  charge  of  the  play-room,  we  have  also  got  a  stable-keeper  and  a  gate- 
keeper.    We  have  a  chief  night  attendant,  and  four  night  guards. 

Q.  Are  the  master  carpenter  and  the  master  tailor  employed  exclasively  in  the 
shops  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys  or  do  they  also  act  as  guards ')  A.  They  are 
guards  as  well  as  instructors,  but  only  over  their  own  boys  except  in  special  circum- 
stances. If  for  instance,  boys  made  an  escape  or  an  attempt  to  escape,  then  we  would 
take  the  master  tailor  from  his  shop  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  boys  if 
necessary  ;  but  the  main  duties  of  these  officials  are  to  act  as  instructors. 

Q.  The  cost  of  your  institution  is  how  much  1  A.  $199.60  per  head,  for  1888,  the 
total  coat  for  1889  was  $45,330.99. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  you  have  in  charge  1  A.  Two  hundred  and 
eleven. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution  to-day '?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
eight 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  committed  to  the  institution  last  year )     A.  Eighty  five. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  these  boys  were  committed  for  1  A.  One  was  committed 
for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape,  two  for  assault  and  robbery,  one  for  arson,  one 
for  burglary  and  larceny,  two  for  burglary,  one  for  fraudulent  appropriation,  one  for 
housebreaking,  two  for  housebreaking  and  larceny,  three  for  horse  stealing,  seven  as  incor- 
rigible, two  for  indecent  assault,  forty-nine  for  larceny,  one  fur  larceay  of  a  registered 
letter,  two  for  shop-breaking,  two  for  shop-breaking  and  larceny,  and  eight  for  vagrancy. 

Mr.  JcBT. 

Q.  What  is  incorrigible  1  A.  That  means  boys  who  are  not  subject  to  parental 
control  and  whose  family  cannot  keep  them  in  order — boys  who  will  not  go  to  school,  who 
will  be  unruly,  disobedient,  and  whose  friends  desire  to  get  them  sent  to  a  reformatory. 

The  Chaibmak. 

Q.  That  is  under  the  Act  of  the  Province  1    A.  Yes,  the  Act  of  1880. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  age  of  those  85  boys  t  A.  They  commenced  at  seven  and 
went  up  to  twenty -one. 

Q.  What  was  the  average?  A  One-half  of  them  would  be  of  the  ages  of  13,  14, 
and  15.     Those  figures  would  represent  half  of  those  who  were  committed. 
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Q.  What  was  the  number  of  boys  committed  annually  durinr;  the  three  years,  prior  to 
1889?  A.  The  numbers  were  60,  78,  and  85  respectively.  The  crimes  1  have  named 
would  bo  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  ofiences  for  the  other 
years.  We  have  boys  sometimes  for  throwing  stones  on  the  railway,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  other  ofidnces  of  a  like  nature. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  committed  last  year  under  section  27  of  chapter  24  of  the 
Ontario  Statutes  for  indefinite  periods?  A.  28,  presuming  that  indefinite  senteno^s 
represent  convictions  under  the  Ontario  Statutes. 

Q.  Will  yon  give  us  the  nature  of  the  ofiences  for  which  the  28  boys  wero  sentenced 
indefinitely  t  A.  Indecent  assault  one,  vagrancy  one,  larceny  sixteen,  shop-broakiug  und 
larceny  one,  malicious  stabbing  one,  horse  stealing  one,  receiving  stolen  money  one, 
indecent  assault  one,  burglary  and  larceny  one. 

Q.  By  what  magistrates  or  judges  were  they  sentenced  1  A.  Police  magistrates  and 
judges  throughout  the  Province  with  some  tew  exceptions. 

Q.  How  are  the  remaining  boys  sentenced  1  A.  Under  the  Dominion  Statutes,  I 
presume,  by  their  being  sentenced  definitely. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  dealing  with  boys  who  are  sentenced  in  lefinitely  in  order 
to  determine  when  they  shall  be  discharged  1  A.  We  have  no  system  of  dealing  with 
them  different  from  any  of  the  other  inmates. 

Q.  How  do  you  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  court  then  1  A.  We  don't  attempt 
any  distinction. 

Q.  Have  you  any  good-conduct  record  book  to  determine  whether  a  boy  shall  earn 
his  discharge  in  a  lesser  period  than  the  five  years,  the  maximum  term  of  his  sentence  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  1  A.  For  the  reason  that  I  would  be  making  class  legislation  and  drawing 
a  distinction  between  the  bo/s.  If  I  have  got  a  fifth  of  the  hoji  sentenced  on  thi^ 
princi|ile  I  could  not  go  to  work  and  let  them  earn  their  discharge,  because  some  magis- 
trates applying  the  laws  of  the  same  country  do  not  sentence  otherd  on  this  principle,  and 
E  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  were  I 
to  allow  this  principle  to  operate  as  regirdi  a  small  minority. 

Q.  Then  is  section  27  of  chapter  24  inoparative  as  far  as  the  reformatory  is  con- 
cerned 1  A.  It  is,  except  in  a  limited  sense  under  the  apprenticing  clause,  or  where  the 
boys  are  apprenticed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  invidious  dealing  that  you  speak  of  would  have  a  bad 
effect  if  y  >u  carried  the  law  out  in  its  entirety  1     A.  Of  necessity  it  would. 

Mr.  J  CRY. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  injustice  of  it  would  rest  rather  with  the  magistrate 
irho  committed  the  boy  than  with  you  ?  A.  Certainly,  but  I  have  to  deal  with  the  boys 
-whilA  they  are  here  and  the  magistrate  has  not.  I  would  be  in  a  constant  turmoil  if  I 
'were  to  perpetuate  the  injustice  of  the  magistrate. 

The    Chairman. 

Q.  Doei  not  the  law  lay  down  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  b}ys  1  A.  No.  If 
the  boys  were  all  sentenced  as  they  ought  to  be  unJer  the  Ontario  Statute,  then  I  could 
(Jraw  up  rules  and  regulations  whereby  grades  could  be  established,  subject  to  the 
Oo vernorin-Oojncil  approving  of  them;  but  until  the  time  arrives  when  they  are  so 
sentenced  it 'would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q    But  if  carrying  out  the  law  as  it  now  stands  caused  a  public  scandal  or  any 
excitem.-nt  in  the  country,  would  not  the  fact  of   its  being  called  attention  to  in  this 
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v«y,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  magistrates  and  judges  and  thus  lead  to  the  law  being 
altered  t  A.  So  strongly  was  f  of  opinion  that  this  should  be  done,  that  public  attention 
should  be  called  to  this,  that  I  made  a  strong  presentment  to  the  Ontario  Government 
in  my  report  of  1882.  The  Ontario  Government  is  fully  aware  that  I  have  not  intro- 
duced the  grading  system  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  that  report. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  having  a  book  as  provided  for  in  section  31  of 
the  Ontario  statute  in  order  to  keep  a  record  of  good  behaviour  and  industry  ?  A.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  book,  but  the  record  would  be  useless  because  no 
application  could  be  made  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  who  have  earned  remission  of  sentence  under  this  Act  ? 
A.  No.  It  has  l>een  entirely  inoperative.  I  prepared  grade  books  and  opened  one,  but 
found  that  if  I  continued  to  open  it  I  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  majority  of  the 
boys.  My  reasons  for  the  course  I  adopted  are  set  out  in  the  report  which  I  prepared 
for  1885. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  respect  to  boys  sent  to 
this  reformatory  could  not  be  carried  out  with  some  without  being  made  general  7 
A.  It  could  not.  Suppose  I  have  got  200  boys,  160  sent  here  for  fixed  periods  and  40 
sent  for  indefinite  periods,  the  crimes  of  those  represented  in  the  40  being  worse  a  great 
deal  than  the  crimes  committed  by  the  160  ;  of  course  those  were  sentenced  by  different 
magistrates  or  judges,  but  the  fact  that  this  benefit  was  given  by  the  judges  to  the  worst 
boys  would  necessarily  create  a  spirit  of  rebellion  if  the  boys  had  any  spirit.  They  would 
«ay  at  once  that  the  country  was  doing  them  an  injustice.  1  would  not  expect  to  curb 
or  control  boys  chafing  under  such  a  one-sided  system.  I  repeat,  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  apply  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  reason?,  why  you  consider  the  indefinite  sentence  system 
inoperative  as  respects  a  limited  number  of  boys  1  A  Tes  ;  on  account  of  the  reference 
having  still  to  be  made  to  Ottawa  to  secure  pardon.  The  pardon  and  reward  should  be 
given  effect  to  at  the  time  the  boy's  conduct  justifies  the  action.  At  present,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  the  circumlocution  required  to  get  the  par- 
don from  Ottawa. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  anomalous  position  of  matters  between  the  Province  and  the 
Dominion  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  this  institution?  A.  The  principle  is  com- 
pletely subversive  of  the  application  of  the  best  reforming  agencies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  institution  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
Clovernment  the  results  would  be  different  ?  A.  Of  necessity  they  would.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  such  another  anomaly  exi.itiag  where  an  institution  in  its  vital 
principle  is  worked  by  one  government,  and  the  management  and  responsibility  for  its 
maintenance  devolve  upon  another  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  it  is  that  at  present  such  a  strite 
of  things  does  not  exist  in  Lower  0<inada.  As  I  understand  it  the  pirdoning  pDwer  is 
vested  in  the  authorities  within  the  Province  as  regards  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in 
relation  to  the  Quebec  reformatory  located  at  Montreal.  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  inspector  of 
prisons  and  asylums  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  in  1887,  said  :  "  With  the  exception  of  the  infants  at  their 
mothers'  breasts  when  they  are  arrested,  ixo  children  are  committed  to  prison  with  the 
adult  criminals  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  We  have  separate  reformatory  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  who  become  amenable  to  the  laws,  and 
industrial  schools  for  children  under  12  years.  We  attach' a  deal  of  importance  to  th9 
proper  treatment  of  our  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  We  believe  that 
when  boys  and  girls  are  convicted  for  their  first  offence  against  the  law  that  is  the  proper 
time  to  apply  to  them  the  punishment  and  discipline  of  the  reformatory,  and  that  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  then  than  we  should  be  if  we  delayed  until  they  were  more 
hardened  in  crime  and  convicted  for  graver  offences.  The  criminal  laws  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  are  made   by  the  Federal  Legislature ;  thoje  which  govern  the  reformatories 
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are  of  that  class,  hut  their  adminustration  has  h -en  lefc  to  the  Provinoial  L'^gis'ature. 
There  is,  however,  a  special  statute  applicable  to  th«  Piovlnce  of  Quebec  which  differs  in 
some  particulars  from  the  statutes  enforced  in  other  Provinoi>s.  Tiiat  statute  authoriznn 
the  judiciary  to  commit  to  a  reformitory  for  any  term  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than 
five  years,  after  convic  ion,  any  person  aitpirently  under  16  years  of  age.  The  judiciary 
have  no  discretionary  |)0.ver,  b  it  even  for  first  off-^noes,  howrtver  trifling,  two  years  must 
be  the  lightest  8<?ntence.  In  my  opinion  the  enda  of  justice  would  be  bntter  served,  and 
boys  more  likely  to  be  reformed,  if  shorter  sentences  for  first  offences  wera  imposed.  As 
the  law  now  stands  a  youth  of  17  years  convicted  of  petty  larceny  would  bo  likely  to  get 
30  days  in  the  common  gaol  for  bis  first  offence,  but  a  youth  of  1^  years  convicted  of 
the  same  offence  must  get  at  least  two  years  in  the  reformatory.  The  pardoning  power 
is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  is  very  often  exercised  in  favor  of 
the  boys  who  liehave  well.  The  directors  are  also  authorized  to  apprentice  or  hire  out 
as  domestic  servants  boys  or  girls,  and  the  time  they  serve  is  counted  as  part  of 
their  sentences,  but  they  alway.s  remain  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  reformatory 

officials Closely   connected  with    the   reforniUory    at    Quebec    is   the 

Industrial  School,  which,  however,  is  governed  entirely  by  Provincial  laws.  There  are 
four  schools  of  this  class,  three  of  them  being  for  Roman  Catholic  children,  which  are 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Chirity,  who  have  a  contract  with  the  governm'tnt  for  th»t 
purpose,  and  one  for  Protestant  children,  which  is  managed  by  a  corporation  known  as 
the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  Montreal,  who  have  also  contracted  with  the  govern- 
ment. Any  two  justices  of  the  peace  may  commit  to  these  schools  to  be  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  children  undor  12  years  of  a.^e  who  are  orphvns  witho'it  means  of 
subsistence,  also  children  whose  parents  are  undergoing  legal  punishment  in  prison. 
The  muiiicipality  may  also  cause  to  b^  committed  children  of  parents  who  are 
habitual  drunkards,  or  who  sulfur  from  continual  sickness  or  extreme  pov'^rty, 
provided  such  municipality  pay  one-half  their  cost  of  maintenance.  Parents  and 
guardians  may  also  cause  to  be  committed  children  of  bid  and  vicious  habits  whom  they 
cannot  control,  but  they  must  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  fall.  These  children  all 
attend  school,  and  the  Sisters,  who  are  the  best  nurses  in  the  world,  seem  to  thoroughly 
do  their  duty  by  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  sei  that  no  children  are  kept 
in  these  schools  at  the  public  cost  after  they  are  twelve  years  oM." 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  institution  can  ever  be  made  an  effective  reformatory 
under  the  present  system  1  A.  No,  never  ;  it  is  handicapped  day  by  day.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  whole  principle  is  wrong,  but  it  ia  very  imperfect  and  defective. 

Q.  State  where  the  chief  defectiveness  of  the  system  comes  in.  A.  First,  in  per- 
petuating the  definite  sentence ;  secondly,  in  the  pirdoning  power  being  withheld  from 
the  Province  that  maintains,  controls  and  mtnages,  and  is  responsible  for  the  institution 
and  its  inmates. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  defects  that  you  can  point  out.  Do  you  think,  for 
instance,  that  some  boys  are  sent  here  when  too  young.  A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
unworthy  sentimentality  in  connection  with  this  question  of  age  as  regards  juvenile 
crime.  I  have  boys  eight  or  pine  years  old  who  can  give  pointers  in  crime  to  some  of 
the  oldest  boys  that  we  have.  I  think  if  an  institution  were  as  it  should  be,  under 
proper  legislation,  you  cannot  send  boys  in  too  young,  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of 
offending  the  laws  of  the  country  and  are  held  responsibla  to  the  laws  of  the  country  for 
the  offence. 

Q.  Don't  yoQ  think  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  contamination  between  boys  of 
five  and  six  and  eight  and  nine,  and  youths  of  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  t 
A.  That  is  where  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  I  have  a  number  of  lads  who  come  in  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  who  are  as  free  from  crime,  from  the  stand  ird  of  criminality,  as  the 
average  lad  outside  of  respectable  character  and  good  conduct.  They  may  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  commit  an  offence,  but  I  have  got  some  here  who  have  no  tendency  towards 
crime,  whilst  I  have  other  boys  who  were  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  crime.     Take 
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for  instance  a  bov  I  have  here  convicted  for  indecent  assaalt.  He  nev-r  actaaJly  com- 
mitted the  indecent  aasanlt.  He  was  caaght  bv  a  younger  brother  of  the  girl  he  is 
alleged  to  have  assaaited,  and  with  wh3m  he  had  been  gotn^^  hoaie.  Wb>«Q  the  girl  was 
discovered  by  her  brother  with  this  youth,  siie  cUime-I  that  he  ass^iulted  her  and  com- 
pelled her,  but  the  boy  in  my  opinion  was  never  guilty  of  the  crime  at  hII.  I  have  a  bjy 
hent  here  for  manslaughter,  who  x»as  innocent  of  manslaughter,  but  the  jud^e  thonght  it 
was  best  for  him  to  be  sent  here,  having  regard  to  his  surrounding  for  the  imrpose  of 
beinij  educated  and  learning  a  trade.  I  think  boys  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age, 
picker]  up  from  the  strtH-ts  of  Toronto — Lombard,  Duchess  and  Darset  Streets — the 
niaj  -rity  of  these  boys  will  contaminate  older  b)y'i.  Of  course  I  limit  the  age.  I  con- 
sider any  boy  under  siven  too  young  to  send  here. 

Mr.  JcKY. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  a  boy's  antecedents  anl  surroundings  would  be  a  better  guide 
as  regards  his  crimtnility  th^n  his  ag>?.  A.  Yes,  and  they  would  influence  me  more  in 
deciding  his  cise.  Little  boys  that  we  have  are  many  of  them  confirmed  in  their  vicious 
courses,  and  are  sent  by  the  county  here  in  oi-der  that  they  may  be  got  rid  of  Boys  who 
have  proper  parents  and  proper  homes  are  not  sent  here  as  a  rule.  Those  boys  are  pitch- 
forked upon  the  Province  or  upon  the  municipality,  and  they  are  got  rid  of  by  being  sent 
here. 

The  Chairmas. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  somo  of  the  boys  ought  to  be  plaied  iu  some  oth^r  instttation 
than  this  1  A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  one  m'ght  say  they  ought  t  j  be 
sent  to  an  industrinl  school,  but  I  stand  by  my  o^rn  institution.  I  believe  \  have  a 
better  m^ns  of  handling  them  and  can  do  better  for  them. 

Q  What  means,  if  any,  of  classification  have  you  for  the  boys  in  this  establish- 
ment, or  do  you  depend  entirely  upoa  the  supervisioa  you  exercise  ?  A.  We  have 
no  means  of  classifying  or  sub  dividing. 

Q.  Do  you  depend  entirely  upon  personal  supervisioa  ?  A.  Yes,  close,  personal 
supervision. 

Q.  Take  the  associated  dormitories  at  night ;  how  do  you  supervise  them  t 
A.  We  have  the  most  perfect  system  of  watchfulness  that  can  well  be  instituted.  We  have 
four  night  guards  with  a  chief  night  attendant.  His  duties  are  to  visit  the  dormitories 
every  hour,  to  see  that  the  heat  and  ventilation  are  all  right,  that  all  the  lights  are 
maintained,  and  whilst  upon  this  I  may  tell  you  that  the  dormitories  are  kept  brightly 
lighted  the  whole  night  He  registers  his  visit  by  a  bsok  kept  by  th?  dormitory  guard,  and 
the  dormitory  guard  registers  in  a  bojk  kept  by  him  He  mast  then  show  that  he  has 
everything  in  perfect  condition,  and  he  must  record  himself  every  half  hour  at  the 
extreme  north-east  part  of  the  building  and  the  extreme  south-west,  which  involves  his 
going  round  the  buildinj;,  pissing  tha  d3rmit'>ri*4  on  the  way.  If  there  are  boys  in  the 
vriw^  he  must  visit  them  every  hour,  anl  rcscorJ  his  visit.  If  there  are  boys  in  the  hos- 
pital he  must  visit  them  every  hour  as  well,  aai  likewise  enter  his  visit  in  the  book. 

Q.  How  is  the  record  checked  by  you  to  see  th*t  the  night  guard  doaa  his  dutyt 
A.  The  dormitory  guard's  duties  are  to  patrol  the  dormitories  and  record  themselves 
at  four  elect'ic  stations  every  seven  and  a  half  minutes — thtt  is,  the  round  of  the  four 
t<tations  are  performed  during  the  seven  and  a  half  minutes — and  I  see  the  record  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  the  associated  dormitory  to  the  single  room  t  A.  No,  not  under 
all  circumstances.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  a  system  by  which  each  boy 
would  have  a  room  to  himself,  but  where  h3  would  still  b3  under  personal  supervision. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  sake  of  decency,  because  each  boy  could  have  a  small 
place  of  his  own,  and  this  would  encourage  him  to  take  a  pride  in  it. 
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Q.  Would  this  ensure  the  same  order  do  you  think  t  A.  This  would  ensure  the 
most  (lerfect  order  in  my  opinion.  In  one  institution  in  the  States  that  I  know  of,  a  boy 
can  open  his  room  and  go  out  of  it  and  lock  it  again,  but  he  cannot  op3n  any  other  b3y's 
door. 

Q.  Would  you  extend  this  separate  system  to  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  1  A.  [ 
woald.  I  would  have  it  so  that  each  boy  should  p9d3e8s  a  little  ro^m  if  it  was  only 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  curtain. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  that  close  system  of  watch  that  you  have  now  1  A.  N^o, 
because  the  boys  would  be  in  their  cells  or  bedrooms,  but  still  there  would  not  be  muijh 
difficulty  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discovered  bad  practices  going  on  amongst  the  boys  during  the 
night  t    A.  Yes,  I  detect  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  Don  yor-  think  that  these  would  be  reduced  under  the  associate  system  rather  than 
increased  t  A.  Yei,  I  coasidar  that  the  associated  system  makes  the  greatest  difficulty 
for  anything  of  a  criminal  character  to  go  on.  It  makes  it  far  more  difficult  for  criminal 
practices. 

Q.  There  is  tradition  of  filth  in  th)  institution.  Have  you  got  it  properly  clejiased  ! 
A.  Yes  ;  but  some  advanced  ideas  in  reg-ird  to  decency  could  be  introduced. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  association  of  the  boys  in  other  parts  of  the  institution, 
they  associate  freely  in  the  shops  don't  they  7  A.  No  further  than  what  you  have  seen 
to-day.  They  are  allowed  to  talk  reasonably.  We  do  not  establish  the  silent  system, 
but  they  are  supposed  to  be  kept  in  their  places  and  order  is  maintained.  The  places 
where  perfect  silence  is  compelled  are  the  chapel,  the  dormitory,  the  school  room,  and 
the  dining  room. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  what  is  now  known  as 
the  family  system  in'jtead  of  the  congregate  system  j  to  have  cottages  where  there  are 
say  thirty  boy^  under  a  man  and  his  wife  and  these  two  people  responsible  for  th )  conduct 
of  the  thirty  boys  1     A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  t  A  It  keeps  the  family  relation  up  and 
is  more  humanizing  in  the  first  place.  If  there  i-i  any  truth  in  the  idea  of  the  benefit:) 
arising  from  classification  or  sub-division,  they  can  ba  obtained  there.  One  cottag'i  could 
be  established  for  boys  whose  ages  range  from  seven  to  ten  ;  another  for  those  from  ten 
to  twelve,  and  so  on.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it  that  can  be  carried  out.  I  would  not 
siy  there  is  any  truth  in  it ;  but  get  a  proper  couple,  a  propjr  min  and  woman,  to  take 
the  same  place  in  the  cottage  as  the  head  of  a  family  does  in  his, own  household,  a  house 
father  and  house  mother,  there  is  a  more  close  family  interchange  between  them  and  the 
children  than  is  possible  under  any  other  system.  And  next,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
emulation  springs  up,  cue  cottage  wants  to  shew  that  it  is  m  yre  advanced  than  another. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  proper  plan  upon  which  to  conduct  a  reformatory. 

Dr.  BoSERRDOH. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  would  you  allow  the  heads  of  each  cottage  to  handle )  A. 
Twenty,  but  I  think  thirty  or  forty  could  be  handled. 

The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  If  you  adopted  the  cottage  system,  would  you  recommend  a  sepaiute  roon  for 
boya,  or  associated  sleeping  dormitories  ?  A.  I  wonld  recommend  a  separate  room,  but 
I  admit  that  the  cottage  system  has  one  drawback.  We  could  not  exercise  the  night 
■ur  veil  lance,  becanse  if  there  are  only  the  house  father  and  the  house  mother  they  could 
not  exercise  the  supervision  that  we  have  now  under  the  system  of  night  guards.     As  I 
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understanil  the  husband  sleeps  in  the  porch  where  the  dormitories  are  ;  and  tliere  ar« 
holes  in  the  wall,  or  windows,  through  which  lie  can  look,  bat  he  might  forget  to  keep  a 
close  watch,  and  his  supervision  wou'd  not  be  effective. 

Q  Coming  now  to  the  industrial  system  here,  will  you  tell  the  Commission  what 
you  do  in  that  direction  1  A.  We  have  endeavored  to  employ  the  boys  as  best  we  can, 
but  not  to  their  benefit  as  it  should  be.  By  the  sub-division  of  schools  we  have  been 
able  to  separate  them,  but  the  employment  is  more  for  maintaining  better  order  and 
discipline.  So  far  as  the  actual  teaching  of  a  particular  trade  goes,  I  cannot  say  that 
it  is  of  much  benefit  to  them  ;  and  when  they  go  out  it  frequently  follows  that  they  have 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  any  trade.  We  might  give  them  some  knowledge  of 
tailoring  that  might  enable  them-  to  get  in  somewhere  as  improvers.  Our  shoemaking  is 
no  trade  at  all.  We  make  shoes  for  the  inmates  but  the  knowledge  that  the  boys  accquire 
in  shoemaking  is  of  no  value  outside. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  with  respect  to  the  tailoring  work  to  ask  this  :  don't  you  think  if 
you  had  these  boys  doing  plain  felling  and  sea^ning  properly  as  it  is  required  to  be 
done  in  the  outside,  the  little  merchant  tailors  in  the  country  would  be  glad  to  take  them 
as  apprentices  ?     A.  Well,  we  do  get  a  few  placed  in  that  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  place  had  a  reputation  for  that  kind  of  work  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  1  A.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion  and  I  shall  see  that  the  master 
tailor  acts  upon  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Tiien  what  other  trades  have  you  got  1  A.  We  have  got  mechanical  engineering 
confined  to  the  more  simple  class  of  work,  blacksmithing,  steam-fitting,  carpentering  in 
a  limited  way,  a  little  jobbing  and  putting  up  of  rough  stuff.  Our  land  capable  of  culti- 
vation being  limited,  we  have  kept  this  branch  of  industry  down  to  our  domestic  wants, 
to  the  growing  of  potatoes,  oats,  hay  and  such  like. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  provide  all  the  produce  that  you  require  1    A.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  be  conducted  much  more 
euoccssfully  if  it  had  good  land  ?    A.  I  do  think  so,  much  more  successfully. 

Q.  Now,  you  admit  that  you  are  exceedingly  defective  in  the  industrial  part  of  the 
work ;  what  is  the  reason  1  A.  For  the  reason  that  we  have  not  employment  for  the 
boys  at  any  art  or  trade,  and  we  cannot  introduce  new  industries  without  serious  loss, 
and  were  we  to  introduce  them  we  would  run  the  risk  of  having  the  labor  combinations 
taking  exception  to  them,  if  we  put  our  produce  upon  the  market. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  Are  not  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  industries  largely  due  to  the  position  of  the 
reformatory  1  A.  Yes,  but  there  is  a  stronger  reason  now.  If  we  had  got  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  productive  industry  here  that  would  keep  the  boys  employed,  and  the  pro- 
duce had  to  go  upon  the  market,  it  would  be  iu  contravention  to  the  legislation  passed  in 
connection  with  prisons,  and  geographically  we  are  so  situated  that  were  we  to  employ 
the  boys  at  skilled  labor,  we  could  not  put  our  prod-ice  upon  the  market  except  at  a  great 
cost 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  technical  instruction  in  industrial  lines?  A.  We  could  if 
the  Government  fitted  us  up  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  lad  can  be  really  reformed  in  this  or  any  other  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  unlesi  he  in  given  the  mean^  of  earning  a  livelihood  ?  A.  Not  unless  some 
industry  is  taught.  Bat  even  if  you  had  technological  schools  you  might  not  be  able  to 
carry  him  far. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  know  from  what  1  have  heard,  where  there  are  many  country  villages  in  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  shoes  repaired  :  if  you  send  boys  out  to  these  places  who 
are  taught  cobbling,  they  would  earn  a  good  living?  A.  They  might  do  so,  but  I  have 
not  gone  into  this  question. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  employment  of  boys  as  a  means  of  reformation  is  a  most 
important  element  in  a  reformatory  !     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  industrial  training  for  boys!  A.  I 
think  for  the  boys  that  we  have,  some  practical  knowledge  would  be  best,  and  then  it 
might  be  a  benefit  to  a  boy  to  be  taught  to  be  industrious  without  giving  him  an  absolute 
training  in  a  special  trade.  The  industrial  training  might  be  of  great  benefit  without 
giving  him  a  trade.  We  are^not  giving  a  complete  trade,  but  we  just  give  him  enough 
to  inculcate  habits  of  industry. 

Q.  But  if  you  are  inculcating  habits  of  industry  without  giving  him  a  trade,  are 
yon  doing  fairly  by  the  boy  1    A.  Yes,  if  he  has  a  good  education. 

Q  If  you  have  not  taught  him  how  to  use  bis  hands,  how  is  he  to  obtain  his  living, 
even  supposing  you  have  taught  him  the  habit  of  being  industrious  1  A.  Well,  I  still 
think  it  would  do  him  some  good. 

Q.  Don'c  you  think  s^me  kind  of  industrial  training  ought  to  be  part  of  refcrma 
tory  worki  A.  Yes;  technological  training  and  reproductive  industry  would  be 
important  agencies  in  the  reformation  in  the  young  criminal. 

Q.  Do  you  think  after  an  experience  of  eleven  years,  th'it  this  is  a  proper  place  to 
have  a  reforniitory  ;  can  you  have  in  a  place  like  Penetanguishene  the  full  advantages 
that  you  ought  to  have  in  an  institution  for  the  training  of  the  young ;  and  are  you  in 
touch  with  the  public  up  here  1     A.  No,  we  are  away  from  all  important  centres. 

Q.  Do  you  think  for  such  an  institution  as  this  that  is  an  advantage  or  otherwise  ? 
A.  It  is  a  decided  drawback.  It  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  have  such  an 
institution  within  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  of  a  city.  Away  up  a  hundred  miles  in 
this  northern  country  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  for  a  revenue-producing  insti- 
tution :  for  general  purposes  the  closer  to  the  centre  of  population  the  better.  We  are  here 
all  the  twelve  months  in  the  year  without  seeing  any  one  who  takes  an  interedt  in  the 
inmates  of  the  institution,  and  this  has  an  injurious  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  important  in  the  management  of  a  public  institution  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  public  are  generally  interested,  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
it  is  going  on,  how  it  is  fulfilling  its  purpose.  Does  it  not  act  as  a  stimulant  upon 
efiective  management  1     A.  Certainly,  we  are  apt  to  drift  into  easy  ways. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  cfTect  does  it  have  upon  boys  to  have  too  much  visiting ;  has  it  not  a 
tendency  to  deaden  the  boys'  sense  of  shame  ?  A.  When  you  discuss  sentiment  I  may 
say  that  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  advocate  that  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  sentiment  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  have  this  efTect  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Akolin. 

Q  Do  yon  expect  the  boys  under  fifteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  to  work  during 
the  day  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  got  from  six  to  ten  cleaning  during  the  day,  then  we  have 
got  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  the  cooking  shop,  laundry,  and  doing  work  of  that  kind  ; 
but  my  greatest  trouble  is  not  being  able  to  employ  boys  from  eight  or  nine  years  down- 
wards ;  unless  they  are  in  school  we  cannot  employ  them  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
kept  in  the  playroom  with  one  of  the  masters  looking  after  them. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  are  committed  for  long  periods  ;  say  for  three  years 
or  more?  A.  Thirty-two  were  committed  indefinitely  out  of  eighty-five,  four  for  seven 
years  and  thirteen  for  five. 

Ihe  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you,  under  the  Act  of  1880  apprenticed  many  boys  committed  during  the 
last  year  t  A.  Three  or  four.  I  don't  suppose  that  we  would  average  more  than  one 
per  annum.  The  Act  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  will 
take  apprentices.  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out  anything  at  all  about  it ;  then  again 
it  is  inoperative  in  this  way.  Once  a  boy  is  apprenticed  I  lose  control  over  him,  and  if 
he  misbehaves  himself  there  is  no  means  of  bringing  him  back. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  trouble  in  not  being  able  to  find  places  for  a  great  numbt3r  ; 
is  it  the  geographical  position  of  the  reformatory  ?  A.  That  certainly  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  apprenticeship  is  a  good  way  of  plsu:ing  boys  t  A.  No  doubt ;  if 
I  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  city  where  I  could  exercise  some  kind  of  super- 
vision over  them ;  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  placed  where  my  personal  influence 
would  not  be  lost  upon  them. 

Q.  Oould  you  not  place  yourself  in  communication  with  the  county  councils  with  a 
view  to  having  these  boys  engaged  on  farms  )  A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  a  class 
of  men  who  would  be  at  all  likely  to  take  this  matter  up.  If  we  once  had  the  legislation 
I  have  no  doubt  boys  could  bo  apprenticed  or  homeless  boys  could  be  provided  for.  1 
proposed  in  one  of  my  reports  some  means  of  carrying  the  principle  out  In  many  of 
the  States  the  system  is  complete.  We  are  fifty  years  behind  the  times.  They  have 
their  county  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  find  out  homes  for  the  boys.  1  proposed 
instead  of  this  that  the  Government  should  employ  the  license  inspector  in  this  way. 
License  inspectors  are  generally  respectable  men  whose  business  requires  them  to  go  over 
the  country  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstsinc^s  of  many 
people,  and  the  requirements  of  particular  districts.  This  work  might  very  well  be 
undertaken  by'  them. 

Q.  If  indefinite  sentences  were  generally  applied,  would  not  the  feature  of 
apprenticing  be  much  more  largely  carried  out  1     A.  1  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not  imperative  that  it  should  work  hand  in^hand  with  the  indefinite 
sentence  t  A.  Most  assuredly  that  is  so.  It  would  serve  well  in  regard  to  homeless 
boys.  With  the  majority  of  boys  it  would  not  be  of  much  service ;  but  it  would  be 
a  good  adjunct  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  those  whose  homes  are  not  of  the  proper 
character. 

Q.  Has  that  part  of  the  Act  under  which  boys  can  be  sent  out  provisionally  been 
applied  at  all  ]     A.  No. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  putting  boys  out  with  farmers  ?  A.  The  want  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  farmers  who  require  boys  is  our  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  this. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  boys  who  have  no  heme  to  go  to.  Men  write  to  me 
and  on  the  stiength  of  this  I  draw  up  papers  and  then  the  arrangement  falls  through. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Oan  you  exercise  the  poweis'of  apprenticing  without  the  consent  of  the  Dominion 
Government?     A.  Not,  I  think,  as  matters  are  at  present. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q  Have  you  been  able  to  follow  the  career  of  many  of  those  who  have  been  appren- 
ticed out }  A.  In  only  one  instance :  that  of  a  boy  who  was  apprenticed  in  Hamilton 
four  years  ago. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  fear  very  much  that  if  it  were  brought  before  the  DomiDion  Government 
it  would  be  the  same  with  apprenticiug  as  with  pardoning  ]  A.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment have  no  knowleds;e  of  our  operations.  The  anomaly  is  that  they  hold,  or  profess 
to  hold,  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  constitution  under  their  control ;  but  my  conten- 
tion is  that  we  could  pardon  if  we  wanted.  They  do  not  know  whether  we  have  got  lUO 
or  600  boys  here.  The  institution  is  in  no  way  subject  to  their  inspection.  How  are 
they  to  know  in  «hat  way  the  institution  is  conducted. 

Q  Will  you  give  us  the  outline  of  your  system  of  secular  education  1  A.  The  aim  is 
supposed  to  be  to  give  our  boys  a  fair  education,  particularly  to  bring  them  up  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  These  boys  are  one-half  of  each  day  in  the  hands  of  school 
teachers.  I  may  state  that  the  school  teachers  are  obliged  to  be  certificated.  The  schools 
are  inspected  twice  a  year  by  the  district  public  inspector. 

Q.  Is  your  systeQi  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  school  1  A.  The  same 
course  of  instruction  is  pursued  and  we  use  the  same  books.  We  send  every  boy  out 
able  to  read  and  write,  except  boys  who  may  be  prematurely  discharged,  or  who,  having 
been  unjustly  sent  here,  go  out  more  quickly.  The  others  can  all  read  and  write.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  that  would  guide  me  in  behalf  of  a  boy  for  his  reprieve — his  advance- 
ment in  school.  If  he  has  not  made  an  advance  I  would  say  "  You  have  not  made 
sufficient  progress  while  you  have  been  here  ;  therefore  my  hands  are  tied." 

Q.  Will  yon  give  us  a  short  statement  of  the  method  of  religious  instruction 
pursued  at  the  reformatory  1  A.  Hitherto  there  have  been  two  chaplains,  one  Protestant 
and  one  Catholic.  The  chaplaincy  of  the  Protestant  boys  from  the  beginning  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England  up  to  February  of  this  yaar.  In  February  the 
Protestant  chaplain  resigned.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  since  there  has  been  no 
appointment ;  but  we  have  been  striving  to  get  one.  At  last,  the  ministers  of  the 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches  decided  to  take  it  in  turns.  Besides  the 
Church  of  England  chaplain,  I  ought  to  say  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
ministers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  and  they  got  the  boys  of  their  own 
denomination  for  religious  or  doctrinal  instruction,  naming  their  own  time  and  fixing  an 
hour  on  certain  days  twice  a  week  ;  but  since  February  the  system  has  been,  the  Church 
of  England  one  Sunday,  Presbyterian  clergyman  the  next  Sunday,  and  the  Methodist 
minister  ohe  other  Sunday. 

Q.  How  has  the  mixed  system  worked  }  A.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  not  be  nearly 
so  satisfactory  as  having  a  resident  clergyman  with  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  give 
religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  boys.  I  fear  that  the  system  of  taking  the 
services  by  turns  will  not  work  well,  for  these  ministers  have  congregations  throughout 
the  country  requiring  their  services,  and  they  are  unable  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  of 
the  chaplain.  Another  thing,  the  duties  necessitate  their  being  here  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  for  service  in  order  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  that  existed  before 
for  instruction  ;  and  they  are  unable  to  come  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
now  have  no  afternoon  service  at  all.  The  Protestant  boys  are  in  the  playground  while 
the  Catholic  boys  are  under  religious  instruction.  Our  master  tailor  has  been  superinten- 
dent of  a  Sunday  school  but  I  could  not  tell  him  to  do  this  work.  ^  was  understood, 
however,  amon<{8t  the  clergymen  themselves  thac  they  were  to  put  him  over  the  school 
and  he  has  undertaken  it.  The  religious  instruction  formerly  given  on  week  days  has 
failed  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Methodist  minister  has  been  able  to  come  only  once  or 
twice  daring  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks  that  he  has  been  taking  the  services  on  the 
alternate  Sundays  ;  so  yon  will  understand  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  boys  are  not 
so  fully  receiving  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction  as  they  ought  to  do.  I  wrote  to 
the  inspector  on  the  matter  and  asked  for  a  decision,  and  I  pointed  out  that  whatever 
decision  was  arrived  at  their  instruction  should  not  be  less  than  it  was  formerly. 

Q.  When  you  had  a  resident  Protestant  clergymen,  was  he  supposed  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  service  1     A.  Tes,  but  of  course  we  could  not  lay  down  strict  lines. 
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Q.  Does  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  duties  1  A. 
He  is  supposed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  here  1  A.  Tt  depends  upon  their  zeal  ;  the  regulations 
only  require  that  there  are  to  be  certain  fixed  attendances.  The  Protestant  clergymsn 
that  we  had  here,  the  Rev.  ilr.  Lloyd,  attended  to  hi<t  duties  and  did  all  that  was  required 
under  the  regulations,  but  there  is  an  undefined  law  which  guides  them  largely  in  the 
matter.  In  addition  to  the  Sunday  services,  there  are  morning  and  evening  prayers 
every  day. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  any  difference  in  the  boy's  conduct  since  the  system  of  religious 
instruction  has  been  changed  t     A.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  the  regulations  respecting  the  duties  of  the  chq{>lain?  A.  The  regu- 
lations provide  that  "  Th*)  Protestant  and  Roman  Cjttholic  chaplains  shall  hwe  the  entire 
charge  of  the  religions  instruction  and  the  religions  training  of  the  inmates  registereil 
respectively  as  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  case  •  ither  of  such  chaplains 
by  reason  of  absence  or  any  other  cause  is  unable  to  perform  the  services  or  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  he  shall  provide  a  temporary  substitute  to  be  approved  of  by  the  superin- 
tendent. They  shall  conduct  religious  services  in  the  Protestant  and  Itoman  Catholic 
chapels  respectively  on  every  Sunday  morning  and  Sunday  school  services  on  every 
Sunday  afternoon  ;  they  shall  have  morning  and  evening  prayers  every  day  except  Sun- 
day, and  they  shall  conduct  a  religious  service  or  secular  service  on  at  least  one  evening 
in  each  week.  They  shall  have  access  to  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  at  all  times,  and  to 
the  other  inmates  at  such  reasonable  times  as  the  disciplinary  affairs  of  the  institution 
will  admit  of,  and  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  superintendent:  or  in 
event  of  disagreement  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Inspector.  They  shall  at  all  such  times 
administer  to  the  inmates  in  their  charge  respectively,  such  instruction,  advice,  and  con- 
solation, as  shall  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  promote  their  reformation  and  spiritual 
welfare,  and  shall  impress  upon  them  the  duty  and  necessity  of  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution  ;  and  they  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  any  case 
of  disorder  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  inmate  or  employe  while  religious  or  secalar 
services  are  conducted  ;  or  while  instruction,  advice,  or  consolation  is  being  administered. 
They  shall  have  charge  of  the  library  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the 
books  to  the  inmates.  They  shall  catalogue  the  same  and  enter  in  a  book  for  the  purpos<>, 
all  issues  and  returns  of  the  books,  and  they  shall  attend  at  certain  hours  to  be  named  in 
the  orders  of  the  superintendent  for  the  distribution  and  receiving  back  of  books.  They 
shall  be  entitled  to  residences  within  the  reformitory  grounds  and  to  such  salaries  as 
shall  be  voted  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature,  but  they  shall  not  receive 
any  other  perquisite  whatever." 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  doctrinal  instruction ;  it  would  be  hard  to  have  doctrinal  in- 
struction where  the  boys  belong  to  a  dozen  denominations  1  A.  Every  denomination  is 
supposed  to  attend  to  this. 

Dr.   ROSEBROGH. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  chaplains,  Romin  Catholic  or  Protestant,  try  to  follow 
the  career  of  the  boys  after  they  leave  the  Institution  1  A.  No.  They  are  trammelled 
in  the  same  way  that  we  are. 

Q.  Do  most  of  them  promise  that  they  will  write  when  they  leave?  A.  Yes,  but 
there  is  a  shyness  in  writing.  The  boys  are  not  good  correspondents,  no  matter  what 
line  they  are  in. 

Q.  There  is  no  systematic  plan  t    A.  There  is  no  plan  at  all. 
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Q.  No  attempt  is  made  to  j?et  the  b^ys  a  position  ?  A.  No.  Mr.  Lloyd  h»d  aa 
idea  whon  he  came  here  of  8>methiag  of  the  kind,  and  estibtished  an  organization  for 
this  purpose,  bat  it  is  bard  to  maint-tin  an  organization  when  you  have  not  got  work  for 
them.  For  instance,  we  raij;ht  discharge  eighty  boys,  and  sixty  might  have  homes  to  go 
to,  and  the  remaining  twenty  might  be  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  while  the 
organization  was  at  work  in  the  eastern. 

Q.  We  have  an  organization  in  Toronto,  called  "The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  "  but  we  have  never  had  any  communications  from  Penetangnishene  asking  us  if 
we  could  do  anything  for  the  boys.  Do  you  know  why  this  ial  A  Yes.  I  have  com- 
municated with  the  association.  I  got  in  on)  or  two  ca^jai  letters,  I  think  trom  the 
secretary  saying  that  they  found  difficulty  in  placing  the  boys. 

Q.  It  has  occurred  to  ns  that  you  might  have  utilized  our  society  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  hive  dona  Is  this  th<)  cx%9  with  resjard  to  the  Rimxn  Catholic  chaplain,  I 
mean  as  relates  to  the  question  I  asked  a  moment  &-^i]  A  Yes.  fie  has  no  greater 
power  than  the  other. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  means  for  amusement?  A.  In  the  summer  time  they  have 
exercises  in  the  yard  in  the  shape  of  foot-ball,  base-ball,  lacrosse,  shinny  and  other 
games.     In  the  winter  time  we  have  no  other  amusements  than  we  have  now, 

Q.  Is  there  any  physical  training  at  all  ?  A.  We  have  drill  every  morning  under 
instruction  of  guard  Fitzpatrick,  who  has  been  a  soldier. 

Q.  Are  there  many  weak  physiques  amongst  your  boys  1  A.  No,  we  have  one  boy 
physically  weak  and  wo  have  got  live  that  are  not  strong,  sturdy,  healthy  boys. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  well-devised  system  of  physical  training  would  be  good 
for  the  health  and  morals  nf  the  boys  1  A.  I  think  we  give  them  sufficient  exercise 
in  thi<i  respect,  between  work  and  play :  physically  thf^y  will  compare  with  any  boys  in 
the  Province.  They  get  more  amusement  than  ordinary  farmer's  boys  a  great  deal 
There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the  opportunity  for  indulging  in  physical 
exercises.  Every  boy  for  instance,  now  gets  three  and  a  half  hours  or  so  in  the  play 
ground. 

Q.  In  regard  to  discipline,  do  you  aim  at  giving  a  good  deal  of  liberty  1  A.  As 
far  as  we  can  we  aim  at  effective  dicipline,  having  as  much  regard  as  possible  to  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  be  put  on  crutches  so  to  speak  when  they  go  out. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  any  of  them  to  go  beyond  the  walls  on  parole  ?  A.  Not  in  squads 
or  in  numbers,  but  we  do  allow  them  to  go  out.  I  take  them  a  trip  to  the  Island,  or  if 
there  is  anything  going  on  in  the  town  hall  I  take  them  down.  If  there  was  a  circus  I 
would  allow  them  to  attend. 

Q.  Is  this  of  frequent  occurrence  1  A.  No,  because  the  chance  does  not  occur  often. 
I  can  trust  the  boys  and  I  know  they  will  not  abuse  the  privileges  that  we  grant  them. 

Cj.  Is  this  privilege  not  an  element  of  consequence  in  the  treatment  of  boys  under 
you  I  A.  Yes ;  in  teaching  the  boys  self-control  and  self-restraint,  and  in  accustoming 
them  to  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  I  can  trust  implicitly  to  their  sense  of  honor  to 
conduct  themselves  properly.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  first  experiments  in  this  way 
I  am  sometimes  surprised.  Some  then  said  to  me  I  was  a  fool,  but  I  don't  think  they 
would  say  so  now  I  was  installed  on  the  23rd  of  August  On  the  Saturday  of  the 
following  week  I  said  to  the  boys  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  march  through  the  woods." 
The  boys  might  have  been  a  regiment  under  me  and  we  could  keep  them  for  a  whole  day 
without  the  slightest  trouble.  The  whole  of  the  boys  were  there  with  I  think  only  four 
or  five  guards.  'J^hey  went  out  and  there  was  not  a  straggler  when  they  came  back  and 
there  were  no  depredations.     Then  I  instituted  a  system  of  sending  the  boys  to  attend 
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church—  six  Catholic  — six  Presbyterian — and  six  Episcopal  boys — and  I  told  them  this 
was  the  reward  for  good  behaviour ;  and  if  every  boy  would  enable  me  by  his  good 
conduct  to  send  him  in  the  same  way  I  would  do  so.  We  did  this  nearly  through  a 
whole  winter,  and  there  was  never  a  straggler  nor  anything  evil  resulting  from  the 
custom ;  but  in  the  sjiring  of  the  following  year  it  had  to  be  stopped.  During  the 
winter  I  allowed  the  boys  also  to  go  on  the  ice  and  skate  and  they  returned  promptly 
at  the  time  fixed,  and  there  never  was  any  difficulty.  I  had,  however,  discharged  some 
guards  and  they  spread  stories  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  the  Government.  They 
were  prompted  by  malice,  but  the  Gloverimieat  hoard  only  that  these  boys  had  been 
allowed  to  disturb  and  plunder  the  whole  place.  The  Government  listened  to  these 
false  reports,  and  they  put  me  on  the  frying  }ian,  and  ihey  made  me  nearly  sick  of  the 
whole  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbokt. 

Q.  Were  they  accompanied  by  guards  when  you  sent  them  to  church  1  A.  No, 
they  went  merely  by  themselves. 

The  Chairma^n. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  re-committed  here  1  A.  We  have  four,  I  think,  but  we 
often  have  less. 

Q.  Do  you  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  many  commitments  to  the 
gaols  or  to  the  penitentiary  of  those  who  leave  you  1  A.  No.  A  boy  might  leave  me  as 
John  Smith  and  might  be  committed  to  the  penitentiary  as  James  McLaughlin.  No,  I 
give  them  up  generally,  and  nowhere  is  any  man  CApable  of  speaking  positively  as  regards 
the  success  of  the  institution.  The  only  means  I  have  of  knowing  is,  for  example,  when 
I  go  to  Toronto.  I  hardly  ever  go  there  without  meeting  some  of  the  boys,  and  1  ask 
them  about  their  i>osition  and  prospects,  and  the  results  in  Toronto  are  often  consoling. 
Colonel  Denison  shewed  me  a  schedule  on  one  occasion  setting  forth  the  number  of  com- 
mitments for  the  last  six  or  seven  years ;  there  were,  I  think,  nine  out  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  discharged,  and  some  of  them  had  been  three  or  four  years  out  of  uiy  hands  before 
they  were'  arrested.  I  think  if  a  boy  resists  temptation  for  a  year  or  two  and  gets  into 
misfortune  through  ill-health  or  some  other  cause,  and  drifts  into  crime,  it  should  not  be 
set  down  to  the  want  of  effective  treatment  at  the  reformatory,  becatise  long  before  that 
time  there  are  other  influences  at  work  upon  him. 

Q.  At  the  penitentiary,  when  we  were  there,  it  was  stated  that  the  reformatory 
boys  committed  there  were  the  very  worst  prisoners  ]  A.  I  have  no  doubt ;  but 
they  would  be  the  worst  because  if  they  could  not  be  reformed  by  me  they  must  have 
been  very  bad  boys  indeed.  We  transfer  certain  boys  to  the  penitentiary  because  w« 
cannot  reform  them. 

Q.  If  a  boy  of  sixteen  passes  through  this  institution  without  boiug  reformed,  don't 
you  think  he  is  likely  to  become  more  hardened  here  than  lie  was  before  1  A.  No,  I 
think  the  influences  around  him  are  of  a  softening  character.  If  he  is  a  bad  boy,  bad 
from  the  beginning — innately  vicious — and  going  from  bad  to  worse,  he  should  not  be 
sent  here  at  all. 

Q.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  do  you  recommend  that  they  should  be  placed  somewhere 
else  f  A.  Yes.  But  we  have  Ut  state  the  grounds  on  which  we  discharge  a  boy,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  we  have  to  watch  a  boy's  conduct  long  enough  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  his  actions.  I  must  wait  until  he  does  harm  before  I  remove  him  and  by  this 
time  probably  he  has  contaminated  others. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  recommend  for  removal  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year 
A.  Only  one. 

Q.  How  many  to  the  penitentiary  1     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  You  do  this  only  with  the  very  worst )     A.  Yes,  it  is  the  last  resort. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  yon  soraetimes  err  in  waiting  too  long  1  A.  Well,  I  would 
rather  err  that  way  than  the  other  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  doing  barm  to  the  rest  to  have  a  very  bad  boy  whona  you  have 
reason  to  suspect  of  innate  viciousness,  duplicity  and  cunning  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  name  more  than  one  or  two  who  have  been  innately  vicious.  T  have  found  them 
turbulent  on  a  few  occasions,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  remove  them  when  they 
wei;e  really  bad,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  very  many  boys  who  cannot  be 
improved.  Many  times  I  have  prepared  papers  for  a  boy'n  removal,  and  I  have  given 
the  boy  a  chance  and  he  has  tamed  out  one  of  the  best  boys  we  have  had  after  this. 

Q.  Have  you  found  a  boy  so  bad  that  he  will  set  deliberately  to  work  to  corrupt 
others}  A.  It  is  h%rd  to  find  evidence  of  this.  You  can  only  have  a  suspicion  of 
it,  you  cannot  have  actual  evidence. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  boys  ever  complained  to  you  of  other  boys  trying  to  corrupt  them  t  A.  No, 
I  have  never  had  any  evidence  of  that. 

Dr.  RosEBBuaa. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  know  of  their  plotting  or  anything  of  that  kind  t  A.  When  they 
desire  to  communicate  anything  to  each  other  it  is  hard  to  stop  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  overheard  using  obscene  language  ?  A.  Yes,  and  promptly 
reported  and  punished  for  it. 

The  Cbairman. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  had  upwards  of  a  thousand  boys  ijnder  your  supervision.  What 
is  your  opinion  as  to  hereditary  defects  being  transmitted  from  a  parent  to  a  child  t  A. 
If  I  were  prepared  to  ignore  all  influences  for  good  I  would  say  heredity  would  prevail,  but 
I  don't  believe  in  heredity  as  being  a  positive  thing  that  permeates  the  mental  side  of  the 
constitution  of  a  boy  or  girl.  In  my  own  experience  in  ordinary  life,  apart  from  the 
reformatory  altogether,  I  could  name  numbers  of  cases  where  the  parents  are  drunkards,, 
but  the  children  are  perfectly  sober,  steady,  respectable  men  and  women.  I  do  not  think 
that  heredity  in  the  mental  characteristics  prevails  anything  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
physical.  Physically,  T  believe  heredity  is  all  right.  Mentally  it  might  prevail  if  there 
were  no  other  influences,  but  we  cannot  ignore  other  influences.  A  man  might  be  a 
criminal  because  he  bad  no  good  influence  exercised  over  him.  A  child  of  criminal 
parents  again,  might  be  free  from  crime,  because  he  has  been  well  trained.  You  cannot 
have  any  positive  rules  upon  the  matter.  It  is  like  drawing  deductions  from  phrenology. 
There  are  instances  where  men  of  remarkable  culture  and  high  moral  character  have  been 
described  by  phrenologists  as  having  the  characteristics  of  criminals  of  the  worst  type. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  that  it  is  surroundings  and  environment  that  determine 
the  boy's  character  t  A.  Very  largely.  I  think  that  with  the  grace  of  God  and  good 
surroundings  a  boy  may  be  all  right  however  haA  his  parents  may  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  find  that  the  children  of  excellent  parents — parents  who  are 
above  reproach — come  here  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  present  population  of  208  can  you  put  your  hands  upon  as  being 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  of  irreproachable  character  t  A.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  that; 
I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  that  knowledge  :  but  judging  from  correspondence 
with  the  mother  and  father,  and  brother  and  sister,  of  the  boys — I  can  safely  conclude 
what  kind  they  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  this  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  fully 
two- thirds  of  iJie  boys  are  children  of  honest,  careful,  thoughtful  parents. 

Q.  This  is  remarkable  evidence,  but  I  suppose  you  have  weighed  it  well  t     A.  I 
have  weighed  it  well.     I  can  hardly  take  up  any  work  in  which  I  do  not  find  a  good  deal 
of  gush  and  sentiment,  and  that  has  set  me  thinking  and  enquiring  into  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  the  parents  often  write  enquiring  whether  the  boy  is  improving  f     A.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  criminal  and 
finding  their  way  into  your  institution  1  A.  Very  largely  the  liberty  that  is  afforded 
them  in  this  country.  The  parents  do  not  exercise  that  careful  surveillance  that  they 
ought  to  do  over  their  children.  Parental  neglect  often  on  the  part  of  the  father  and 
mother  lead  to  the  children  becoming  unmanageable  first  and  drifting  afterwards  into 
criminal  ways.  Then  the  temptations  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  growing  out  of  their 
having  too  much  liberty,  and  getting  into  the  companionship  of  the  criminal  classes,  tend 
to  the  development  of  a  criminal  disposition.  The  great  liberty  that  is  allowed  to  many 
of  the  boys  is  a  danger  to  the  youth  of  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  frequent  talks  with  the  boys  themselves  ?  A.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  talk 
to  every  boy  so  that  he  will  feel  he  has  a  friend  who  is  ready  to  advise  with  him  should 
occasion  arise  when  he  needs  counsel.  In  our  first  interviews  there  is  a  certain  shyness, 
but  in  subsequent  conversations  they  feel,  more  confident,  and  they  feel  too  that  they  can 
trust  me  as  a  friend  if  they  behave  themselves  properly. 

Q.  Do  you  get  much  reliable  information  as  to  what  leads  them  into  crimel  A.  Well, 
everybody  has  an  apology  for  that.  I  have  to  take  their  statements  as  to  that  with  a 
great  deal  of  salt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  abject  poverty  is  a  conditition  that  often  leads  to  criminality  t 
A  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  causes  of  crime.  Poverty,  and  the  conditions 
which  it  compels,  must  be  regarded  as '  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  the  crime  of 
civilized  countries.  , 

Q.  Are  your  children  chiefly  the  children  of  poverty-stricken  parents !  A.  For- 
tunately for  this  country,  poverty  is  not  general.  You  cannot  say  there  is  much 
poverty  in  this  country,  but  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  struggling.  I  will  take  the 
town  of  Penetanguishene  now  for  example.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  here  who 
cannot  find  work,  but  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  the  population  who  are  in  straggling 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  think  of  the  parents  are  above  the  laboring  or  artisan 
class  ?  A.  Very  few.  I  have  had  the  sons  of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  doctors  here,  but 
very  few.     I  have  the  son  of  a  professional  man  now  in  the  place. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Whence  does  the  large  bulk  of  your  children  comel  A.  The  County  of 
Wentworth  and  the  city  of  Hamilton  send  me  more  than  come  from  anywhere  else  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  many  come  from  farmers?  A.  Not  many,  but  some  from  laborers  and 
artisans. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  arraignment  of  children  for  first  offences  in  the  police 
court  has  a  bad  efiect  1     A.  Of  necessity  it  has. 

Q.  Why  1  A.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  fact  of  the  child  being  arraigned  in  a  public 
police  court  with  the  surroundings  there,  and  before  being  arraigned  pat  in  a  cell  waiting 
trial,  must  be  bad.  This  has  a  most  destructive  effect  upon  the  morals — ^hardens  a  boy 
and  makes  him  reckless.  Furthermore,  I  think  the  system  pursued  by  polioe  magistrates, 
of  sending  a  boy  to  gaol  for  a  short  period  before  sending  him  to  such  an  institution  as 
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this,  has  a  bad  effect.  Take  that  boy  Tim  McCarthy  that  you  read  about  in  the  Toronto 
papers  as  having  been  twenty-five  times  in  gaol.  That  boy  served  his  four  years  and 
went  out.  I  have  se<>n  him  time  and  again,  and  he  never  would  pass  me  without  coming 
up  and  speaking  to  me.  Down  through  Leader  Lane  and  Exchange  Alley  the  poor  soul 
was  to  be  se  n  in  rags  and  misery.  His  mother  was  a  drunkard,  and  what  was  to  be 
expected  of  the  poor  miserable  boy  thrown  on  his  own  resources  ?  He  is  here  now  and  is 
content«>d  and  happy.  That  boy  you  can  see  has  some  mental  defect.  The  writer  of 
one  article  said  there  was  an  evil  look  in  his  face,  but  I  fail  to  see  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  one  of  you  will  say  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  a  simple  look  about  him,  but 
that  is  all.  And  here  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  Oommission  that  strong 
words  should  not  go  to  the  public  about  public  institutions  with  a  reckless  disregard  of 
facts.  For  instance,  Chief  Constable  Horsey  of  Kingston  made  a  most  injurious  state- 
ment about  this  institution,  and  altogether  unwarranted,  when  the  Commission  were 
there.  He  has  never  been  here  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  reformatory  is 
a  nursery  of  crime.  That  man  is  ignorant  of  the  work  that  is  done  here ;  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  reformed  boys  sent  hack  from  this  to  Kingston,  and  looks 
only  at  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  who  fall.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  we  have 
sent  back  to  Kingston  have  been  reformed,  yet  the  Week,  one  of  our  most  respectable 
weekly  journals,  takes  the  matter  up  and  makes  this  man's  statement  the  basis  of  an 
attack  on  this  institution. 

Q.  You  have  very  frankly  told  us  of  the  defects  of  the  institution  and  the 
difficulties  yon  have  to  meet.  What  would  you  do  -in  the  way  of  establishing  an 
ideal  reformatory,  if  you  had  all  your  own  way  and  the  money  to  do  it  with  1  A.  To 
begin  with,  I  would  have  it  an  indispensable,  condition  that  those  engaged  in  the  work 
should  have  no  other  care,  no  other  employment,  no  obstruction  interfering  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties  ;  they  should  devote  th3ms  lives  to  that  work  and  to  aj  other. 
The  superintendent,  a  capable  and  wise  man,  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
who  form  his  staff:  for  after  a  little  observation  he  is  the  best  man  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  the 
whole  system  would  develop.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  lay  down  at  once  how  it  should 
be  done,  further  than  to  say  that  the  main  foundation  of  it  should  be  first  moral  and 
religious  iistruction  given  as  thoroughly  as  pissible  ;  secondly,  secular  scholastic  training 
in  the  same  ratio;  thirdly,  industrial  training  in  unison  with  the  other  two. 

Q.  Now,  structurally  1  A.  Structurally,  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  work  to  be  entered  upon  and  carried  out.  Structurally,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  school-room  accommodation^  plenty  of  chapel  accommodation,  plenty  of 
accommodation  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  several  industries  with  light  and  air  in  abund- 
ance all  throughout 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  cottage  system,  with  the  cottage  father  and  mother  you  have 
been  speaking  about  t  A.  I  would  not  favor  it  for  Ontario.  Beoi'i^t^  y>u  mall  not  get 
in  Ontario  those  who  would  devote  themselves  solely  to  work  of  this  kind  and  dedicate 
themselves  to  it.  After  the  things  I  have  stated  there  should  be  a  good  farm  with  good 
lands  emd  with  good  opportunities  for  farming  employment,  good  outhouses,  good  stock, 
and  everything  in  harmony.  Its  location  should  be  as  near  as  psssible  to  one  of  the  busy 
centres  for  many  reasons ;  first,  in  regard  to  obtaining  supplies  reasonably ;  next,  as  a 
source  of  information,  and  also  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  men  alive ;  and  again,  you 
would  have  means  of  obtaining  more  intelligent  men  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  institution 
as  they  arose. 

Q.  Having  got  this  ideal  institution  located  in  the  right  place,  would  you  have 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  probational  system  1     A.  Of  necessity,  in  every  case. 

Q.  And  apprenticevhip  1  A.  Both.  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  these.  All  these  are 
aids  in  reforming  boys.  You  have  no  conception  of  the  value  of  this  grading  system 
unless  you  are  bereft  of  it.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  superintendent  in  maintaining 
control  over  the  boys ;  for  instance,  I  see  a  boy  who  is  slovenly,  I  might  scold  him  and 
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he  would  pay  little  heed  to  me,  but  if  you  say  to  him  "  Here  are  twenty-five  marks  <<fr 
you,  you  won't  increase  your  grade  during  the  next  month,"  this  has  a  different  efiect 
upon  him.  If  he  has  got  other  bad  habits  I  might  at  present  degrade  him  in  school  and 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  under  the  grading  system  he  has  an  incentive  to  improvement ; 
then  if  the  boy  conducts  himself  well  and  is  making  rapid  progress  it  sours  hira  when  lie 
knows  that  whatever  exertions  he  may  make  they  can  in  no  way  advance  his  prospects 
in  the  institution,  or  as  regards  leaving  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  in  the  "  Act  respecting  the  Reformatory  for  Boys  1880,"  all 
that  you  want  1    A.I  have  got  nothing  in  that  Act. 

Q.  Is  not  the  whole  foundation  of  your  ideal  system  there!  A.  Yes,  the  whole  founda- 
tion is  there ;  everything  is  there  if  I  could  carry  it  out.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of 
the  injustice  of  the  present  system  of  pardoning  and  the  injurious  effect  it  has  upon  the 
boys  and  the  institution.  I  had  a  boy  here  whose  father  was  a  reduced  Irish  gentleman, 
a  man  of  education,  and  the  mother  must  ha^e  been  a  very  fine  lady  ;  but  as  I  say  they 
wpre  reduced  and  came  out  to  this  country.  The  daughters  took  positions  in  telephone 
ofiiices,  as  typewriters  and  as  salesladies.  This  boy  was  in  a  sales  warehouse,  a  bright, 
smart,  intelligent  youth.  He  got  into  trouble  and  was  sent  here  There  was  no  vicious- 
nesR  about  him  but  he  was  nearly  always  disorderly,  always  in  trouble ;  I  bore  with  him. 
Latterly  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  remove  him,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
mother  and  I  gave  him  another  chance  ;  in  fact,  two  or  three  more  chances.  I  learned 
unexpectedly  tliat  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  get  him  out  within  his  first  year,  and  I 
received  a  memorandum  from  Ottawa  making  enquiries  respecting  his  character ;  I  said 
in  reply  "  I  regret  I  cannot  recommend  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  on  behalf  of 
this  lad."  More  promptly  than  I  usually  do  I  received  the  order  for  his  discharge  forth- 
with from  Ottawa.  The  boy  was  at  the  time  in  a  punishment  cell,  he  had  been  one  of  a 
party  who  had  made  an  attack  upon  a  guard  and  had  not  timely  attention  been  called  to 
the  fact  by  other  boys,  these  boys  would  have  maimed  the  officer.  Having  received  the 
Minister's  order  for  the  immediate  release  of  the  boy  I  was  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what  I 
should  do.  To  set  free  a  boy  who  was  undergoing  punishment  for  a  serious  breach  of 
the  rpgulations  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  others ;  so  I  sent  another  communication 
to  Ottawa  respecting  the  lad's  conduct,  mentioning  that  I  could  not  recommend  him  as  a 
fit  subject  for  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  in  the  former  communication,  and 
adding  that  latterly  he  has  been  decidedly  disorderly  and  insubordinate,  that  he  bad 
three  weeks  ago  i  conjunction  with  three  other  lads,  attacked  a  guard  and  thrown  him 
down,  and  that  he  was  now  under  punishment  and  if  he  were  released  it  would  be 
subversive  of  good  discipline.  I  got  in  reply  a  letter  saying  that  there  were  no  means 
whereby  his  Excellency's  pleasure  could  be  cancelled  or  changed. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  other  agencies  that  ought  to  be  brought  into 
action  before  commitment  to  a  reformatory  is  tried,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  agencies  you 
would  recommend  t  A.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  the  boys  are  brought  up  in  court 
if  the  magistrate  were  simply  in  the  position  to  place  the  boy  where  his  parents  could 
give  him  a  good  flogging,  or  the  policeman  could  do  it,  I  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent 
effect  and  would  save  a  large  number  from  being  sent  to  the  reformatory  and  from  falling 
again  into  ciiroe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  probation  without  any  institution  at  all  would  be 
btueficial  ?    A.  Most  ceitainly  I  do. 

Q.  And  if  the  parents  were  not  ]>ro|>er  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  a  boy,  some 
other  people  should  take  him  !  A.  Certainly,  bat  if  you  have  the  parents  and  they  can 
be  trusted  at  all  with  the  child,  either  upon  suspended  sentence  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment, I  should  leave  bim  with  them.  Give  back  the  boy  to  the  parents  because  I  hold 
that  the  ideal  reformatory  I  have  outlined,  if  it  were  attended  with  all  the  advantages 
that  could  be  given  to  it,  and  endowed  with  the  best  talent  that  this  public  institution  or 
any  other  public  institution  could  have,  could  not  lake  the  place  of  good  parents  and  a 
good  home. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  is  another  kind  of  iastitutioa  that  might  be  tried 
before  reaching  the  reCormatory — an  industrial  school  t  A.  I  think  it  is  good  to  have  an 
intermediate  place  like  an  industrial  school,  but  I  would  not  be  satisfied,  I  would  not 
have  faith  in  an  industrial  school  being  efiectual  after  these  other  means  had  failed, 
because  an  industrial  school  is  simply  other  persons  than  the  parents  taking  charge  of  the 
children.  If  the  first  method  was  tried  effectively  it  would  accomplish  all  good  purposes 
without  having  an  intermediate  institution — an  industrial  school. ' 

Mr.  Joky. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  up  here  brought  out  from  the  old  country  by  Dr. 
Barnardo  or  Miss  Rye  or  any  of  Uiese  people  ]  A.  borne,  but  not  a  great  many.  I 
believe  that  we  have  had  a  few  but  not  a  large  number;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  they 
have  been  the  least  amenable  to  discipline,  the  least  impressionable  boys  that  we  have 
had.  You  may  talk  about  heredity,  1  think  if  you  spoke  about  generations  of  crime,  and 
the  virus  being  developed  that  produces  criminality,  you  would  not  exaggerate  the  moral 
deformity  of  these  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Who  appoints  your  guard  and  stafi  herel  A.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Ontario  Government. 

Q.  On  your  recommendation  t    A.  Sometimes  without.  • 

Q.  Your  ideal  system  is  that  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  officers  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  officer  1  A.  I  think  that  might  .be  looked  upon  as  a  reasonable 
position  to  take  ;  if  a  man  is  capable  and  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
an  institution  like  this,  entrusted  with  the  whole  management  of  it,  -w  ith  the  moulding  of 
the  future  of  these  boys,  he  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  his  own  assistants. 

Q.  I  understand  you  think  the  system  here  is  defective?  A.  It  is  defective.  In 
your  own  business  as  a  farmer  a  man  might  engage  to  do  particular  work,  but  if  he 
shews  that  he  is  utterly- incapable  you  dispense  with  him  ;  but  it  is  not  so  here.  If  I 
find  a  man  incompetent  I  cannot  get  rid  of  him  no  matter  how  the  institution's  interests 
might  suffer. 

Q.  Then  another  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is  one  that  has  in  a  sense  become  public, 
and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  amusements  you  have  here  on  the  Sabbath  1  A.  This  has 
been  a  burning  question  for  me.  I  felt  as  if  a  mine  were  going  to  be  sprung  under  my 
feet,  but  the  responsibility  was  taken  off  my  shoulders  so  long  as  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Give  ua  an  outline  of  what  takes  place  here  on  the  Sabbath  morning  1  A.  I  will 
give  yon  the  reason  for  certain  physical  exercises  being  indulged  in.  In  the  morning 
when  they  come  from  the  dormitory  the  boys  go  to  the  playground  and  breakfast  takes 
place  at  7.30.  From  7.30  until  8  they  are  at  breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  they  muster 
for  church  and  the  service  is  held  from  8.30  till  9.30.  At  9.30  they  are  free,  and  in  this 
season  of  the  year  they  go  to  the  playground  from  that  hour  until  12,  doing  anything 
they  might  do  any  other  day.  They  have  got  the  use  of  the  playground  and  playroom 
and  they  engage  in  such  amusements  as  lacrosse,  baseball,  football,  until  noon,  when  they 
assemble  for  dinner.  A  2  o'clock  they  attend  Sunday  school  for  an  hour,  and  from  that 
time  until  5.30  they  are  in  the  play  ground.  On  Sunday  evenings  they  are  sent  to  the 
dormitories  after  six  o'clock.  When  I  first  came  here  I  saw  them  on  the  first  Sunday 
under  the  sweltering  heat  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  the  latter  end  of  August  hsmging 
about  in  groups.  I  noticed  the  same  thing  for  several  successive  Sundays.  The  weather 
was  very  hot  and  the  boys  would  get  together  in  groups  in  the  shade  and  they  would 
walk  in  groups  together,  no  play  or  recreation  was  indulged  in  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  introduce  some  other  way  of  {jaiasing  these  leisure  hours.  I  had  to 
deal  with  luds  considerably  more  hardened  than  those  we  have  now,  because  the  penal 
system  was  in  operation  then,  the  same  system  of  discipline  was  in  vogue  as  in  the 
penitentiary,  the  same  ideas  prevailed  as  to  management,  and  there  were  penitentiary 
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guards  and  wardens.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  that  time  were  old  boys, 
young  men,  of  whom  we  have  very  few  or  next  to  none  now.  They  were  more  hardened 
and  reckless  and  indifferent,  and  when  I  saw  them  in  the  groups  I  have  spoken  of,  I 
noticed  that  many  of  them  were  not  doing  each  other  any  good.  I  broke  ap  the  groaps 
and  tried  to  have  the  morning  filled  up  with  services  and  some  kind  of  occupation,  read- 
ing, and  the  like,  but  I  failed.  I  found  that  I  could  not  fill  up  the  time  in  that  way. 
Having  asked  Mr.  Langmuir  for  the  necessary  permission,  and  I  may  say  that  althongli 
perhaps  he  does  not  know  of  it,  we  had  during  the  whole  time  he  was  here,  lacrosse  and 
other  games.  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg  was  the  first  to  call  upon  us  and  he  said  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  would  do  the  same  thing.  The  practice  had  also  the  sanction  of  bishop 
Sweatman,  who  on  seeing  the  boys  related  the  experiences  that  he  had  in  providing 
Sunday  amusements  in  connection  with  the  college  where  his  early  life  was  spent,  and 
mentioned  that  the  lads  occupied  themselves  rowing  on  the  Thames.  In  1884  legislation 
took  plac6  in  connection  with  the  stricter  observation  of  the  Sabbath.  I  felt  then  that  I 
ought  to  bow  to  the  law,  and  1  gave  an  order  that  although  in  the  summer  time  the  boys 
could  go  into  the  field  they  should  do  nothing  more  than  walk  up  and  down.  That  con- 
tinued for  two  Sundays,  but  after  the  second  Sunday  the  chaplains  waited  upon  me  aud 
asked  rae  why  the  former  practice  had  been  discontinued.  I  told  them  why  and  they 
said,  "  You  are  doing  harm  because  you  are  not  allowing  them  to  have  proper  vent  to 
cool  themselves  ofi'-"  I  got  a  letter  from  each  of  the  chaplains  asking  that  the  practice 
should  be  resumed. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Protestant  chaplain  then  1  A.  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lloyd  baA  every  opportunity  of  seeing  them  whilst  he  was  chaplain,  and  he  considered 
that  between  Sabbath  breaking  and  strict  Sabbath  observance,  we  were  choosing  the 
least  of  the  two  evils'  as  regaids  the  institution.     Now  all  this  time  it  went  on  and  I  was 

.  the  only  one  responsible  all  through.  Mr.  S.  M.  Blake,  in  a  sermon,  or  lecture,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Ba})list  church  last  August  or  September,  referred  to  the  subject, 
and  I  was  immediately  called  upon  by  the  government  for  the  reasons  I  had  for  ado[)ting 

'  this  practice.  I  stated  my  reasons  in  a  letter.  I  said  then  what  I  say  now,  that  the 
responsibility  rests  upon  me,  but  that  it  was  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  chaplains  who 
are  the  best  judges,  and  who  had  the  best  right  to  speak  as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  most 
advantageous  for  the  boys.  I  had  no  idea  nt  the  time  that  the  amusements  were 
resumed,  at  the  request  of  the  chaplains,  that  I  would  get  into  trouble  about  them.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  had  mothers — numbers  of  them  coming  here  8])ending  Sundays, 
and  plenty  of  the  mothers  have  approved  of  the  amusements.  Of  course  they  might  only 
have  given  their  adherence  to  the  practice,  thinking  that  it  might  not  be  to  the  interest 
of  their  boy  to  make  any  complaint  as  regards  the  system,  but  I  can  assure  you  they  used 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  advantage  to  their  sons.  I  expected,  however,  to  hear  something 
in  the  way  of  complaint  from  some  but  I  never  did.  We  have  continued  this  up  to  the 
present  time  and  I  have  had  no  orders  to  stop  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  just  about  what  we  see  going  on  now  outside  1  'A-  Tes.  The 
amusements  are  the  same  on  Sunday  morning  as  on  Saturday  afternoon,  ancK  there  will 
just  be  the  same  amount  of  hilarity  and  noise,  but  you  will  be  able  to  see  it  and  W^ge  of 
it  for  yourself  to-morrow.  N^^^ 

Q.  Have  you  considered  carefully  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  and  against  the  ~ 
practice?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  are  quite  justified  in  continuing  it?  Yes,  As  we  are 
situated  at  present.  But  if  we  were  properly  situated  structurally  we  might  be  able  to 
do  without  it.  Our  guards  have  half-holidays  on  Sunday,  that  is  the  only  day  they  have 
any  relief. 

Q.  You  have  a  large  room.     Would  you  think  that  good  might  result  by  obtaining , 
some  people  who  might  be  willing  to  give  their  assistance  in  the  way  of  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  boys,  to  give  their  services  in  that  way  ?     A.  No.     That  would  not  be 
possible  here,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  our  geographical  position. 
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Q.  Otherwise  woald  you  think  that  this  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  you  1  A.  I 
would  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  that  large  room.  If  legislation  was  as  it 
should  be,  and  if  we  were  structurally  in  the  condition  which  we  ought  to  be  in,  and  the 
institution  organized  on  proper  lines  we  should  not  want  outside  assistance  ;  of  course,  in 
public  institutions  you  cannot  bring  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  into  contact  with  the 
boys,  because  they  might  introduce  elements  of  trouble  and  discord,  but  I  think  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  that  way. 


Dr.  P.  H.  Spohn,  Surgeon  the  Reformatory,  examined. 
The  Ohairhln. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  surgeon  t     A.  I  think  in  1873. 

Q.  What  is  the  health  of  the  institution  in  a  general  way  1    A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  epidemic  during  your  time  1  A.  We  have  had  several 
epidemics,  two  of  typhoid  fever,  two  of  diphtheria,  and  two  of  pneumonia.  When  I  say 
epidemic,  there  would  probably  be  30  or  40  boys  laid  up. 

Q.  Were  these  local  to  the  institution  at  the  time  t  A.  I  think  they  were  except 
pneumonia,  which  was  general  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Were  there  any  local  structural  defects  that  they  could  be  traced  to  1  A.  In 
the  case  of  diphtheria,  we  located  it  I  think  satisfactorily,  but  so  far  as  typhoid  fever 
is  concerned,  there  are  so  many  causes  and  reasons  advanced  that  you  can  hardly  locate 
it. 

Q.  Are  your  patients  in  the  reformatory  more  subject  to  diseases  of  this  kind  than 
other  boys  outside?  A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course  when  you  have  a  number  of 
boys  together  the  contagion  spreads  more  rapidly  than  in  private  families. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  isolation  now  for  the  treatment  of  anything  of  this 
kind  when  an  epidemic  arises)  A.  We  have  not  a  hospital  isolated,  but  we  have  taken 
the  Protestant  chapeL 

Q.  Are  the  constitutions  of  the  boys  very  much  the  same  as  you  find  in  your 
ordinary  practice  in  private  families?  A.  Not  quite  so  good.  They  are  different  in 
physique.  Boys  from  the  criminal  classes  are  not  so  well  developdd  as  a  rule  ;  they  are 
scrofulous  often  and  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  hereditary  disease,  and  they  are  not 
80  well  developed.  Disease  of  a  certain  nature  might  spread  more  rapidly  with  these 
constitutions,  and  it  takes  hold  of  them  quicker,  but  they  are  not  all  of  this  class. 

Q.  But  speaking  in  a  general  way,  are  th3  constitutions  of  the  boys  committed  to 
the  reformatory  good  ?     A.  Yes,  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  difference  between  those  who  come  from  the  cities  and  those 
who  come  from  the  country  ?  A.  As  a  rule,  very  few  boys  come  to  va  from  the  rural 
districts. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  certain  physical  diseases  are  transmitted. 
That  is  generally  accepted  by  the  profession  is  it  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  then,  as  to  taints  of  a  moral  character,  do  you  think  these,  can  be  trans- 
mitted ?  A.  To  a  certain  extent.  They  are  like  the  color  of  the  hair  and  the  complexion. 
All  these  traits  are  transmitted,  whether  to  the  extent  that  some  people  think,  is  another 
thing,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  transmitted.  The  child  of  two  drunken  parents 
would  be  more  likely  to  become  a  drunkard  than  the  child  of  {larents  who  are  not  such. 

Q.  Is  that  a  constitutional  or  hereditary  moral  taint  1    A.  It  is  a  hereditary  taint. 
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Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  two  ?  A.  There  is  thi<  difference ;  we 
believe  that  human  bttings  have  what  might  be  called  two  instincts — a  natural  instinct, 
and  an  acquired  instinct.  The  natural  instinct — it  is  probably  hardly  a  fair  comparison, 
but  the  natural  instinct  would  be  somethinj;  the  same  as  the  animals  have.  For 
instance,  a  crow  hatches  her  young,  and  all  birds  of  this  c1as3  build  their  nests  exactly 
alike.  They  have  the  instinct  of  association  and  the  rearing  of  those  young  after  they 
are  batched.  You  take  a  woman  carrying  a  child ;  if  she  drinks  that  child  will  be 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  will  be  more  likely  to  become  intemperate  than  the 
child  of  a  mother  who  is  temperate  or  who  doas  not  drink ;  but  the  moment  that  the 
child  U  born  it  Ls  still  being  educated  in  this  line.  If  the  child  could  be  separated 
from  the  mother  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  educated  the  other  way,  it  is  very  much  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  intemperance  than  the  child 
whose  mother  is  temperate.  The  line  is  very  hne.  Take  one  year  after  birth,  I  would 
say  that  the  influence  of  one  year  or  two  years  on  the  child  then  is  better  than  six  or 
eight  years  afterwards. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  child  is  more  susceptible  then  than  it  is  at  six  or  eight 
years  of  age  in  the  way  of  acquiring  habits  !  A.  The  jyounger  it  is  the  more  susceptible 
it  is.  When  a  child  is  bom  it  is  only  partially  developed.  If  you  teach  a  child  to 
laugh  it  will  develop  qualities  that  will  produce  a  mirthful  disposition  and  vica  versa. 
And  if  you  give  a  child  any  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  forms  a  habit  and  naturally  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulant  to  keep  it  in  its  normal  condition.  This  is  a 
habit  acquired  from  the  mother  nursing  the  child.  You  take  a  child  after  it  gets  up  to 
five  years  old,  you  cannot  make  the  impression  nearly  so  well  on  it  as  you  can  before 
that. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  it  merely  an  impression.  If  the  child  grows  up  to  three,  four  or  five 
years  of  age  in  a  family  where  the  father  curses  and  swears,  and  the  mother  drinks  and 
the  child  is  taught  that  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  how  would  it  be  then  !  A.  Well, 
it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  eradicate  that  idea,  still  it  «ould  be  done. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  child  born  of  vicious,  profligate,  criminal  parents';  separate 
this  child  from  them  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  place  it  in  good  wholesome  associa- 
tions ;  do  you  think  this  taint  of  the  parents  will  follow  the  child  in  after  years  t  A.  I 
think  it  will  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  kleptomania  is  a  hereditary  trouble.  A.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is.  And  more  than  this,  with  regard  to  these  hereditary  diseases,  certain 
influences  might  produce  a  disease  in  parents  and  that  disease  will  be  handed 
down  to  the  children  in  a  peculiar  way.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  receives  a  blow 
upon  the  head,  or  his  ner<'ou3  system  is  injured,  or  he  becomes  epileptic,  he  might  appear 
to  become  healthy  and  sound  and  yet  if  he  has  children  afterwards  they  are  likely  to  be 
epileptic  or  to  be  subject  to  the  effects  of  that  inj  ury. 

Q.  That  is  singular  t  A.  Still  it  is  the  effect  of  this  man  being  hart  and  the  injur; 
has  affected  his  physical  nature.  Now  in  the  kleptomaniac,  the  act  itself  is  merely  a 
reflex  nervous  action. 

Mr.  Joey. 

Q.  Is  not  every  act  merely  the  reflex  action  of  the  thought!  A.  Sometimes  you 
get  these  influences  from  external  sources.  Kleptomania  generally  takes  place  with 
women  when  they  are  with  child,  and  they  cannot  control  their  actions.  It  is  hard  to 
to  say  when  this  is  the  result  of  disease  and  when  it  is  the  result  of  habit. 

Q.  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  doin^  of  it  evidence  of  a  diseased  mind  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  so.     There  are  causes  which  show  that  the  mind  is  diseased,  but  very  few. 
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Hon.  Mr.  DnuHY. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  theories  of  some  specialists  in  regard  to  the  perpetuation  of 
criminality  in  some  families  going  down  through  generations?  A.  Yes,  I  think  they  go 
too  far.  Some  of  the  opinions  I  have  seen  upon  this  question  have  led  me  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  writers  have  gone  a  little  too  far. 

Q.  I  suppose  everybody  will  admit  this,  that  the  instances  are  very  numerous 
where  certain  families  have  produced  such  a  large  crop  of  criminals  relatively  to  other 
families,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  change  or  accident,  but  may  it  not  be  that  the  surroundings 
in  early  life  of  the  children  of  vicious  parents,  tainted  with  deceit,  hypocrisy,  lying,  and 
everything  vile,  did  more  to  cause  this  than  direct  inheritance  1  A.  I  think  that  from 
the  time  of  their  birth  until  nine  or  ten  years,  the  influence  of  education  is  stronger  than 
the  influence  of  birth. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  children  of  vicious  parents  could  be  removed  at  a  soffloiently  early 
age,  the  number,  of  those  falling  into  crime,  would  not  be  larger  than  in  ordinary 
families  ?     A.  No,  not  very  much  larger. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Has  not  the  physical  deterioration  of  this  cUss  something  to  do  with  the  perpe- 
tration of  crime  1  A.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  for  this  reason.  You  take  the  children 
of  the  criminal  class.  They  come  into  the  world  not  well  developed  in  the  first  place ; 
they  are  not  fed,  not  cared  for  properly,  and  are  brought  up  in  such  a  way  that  they 
take  to  crime  more  easily  than  children  properly  fed  and  properly  brought  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdrt. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  if  a  greater  probability  of  a  badly -developed  child — one 
that  is  in  certain  constitutional  points,  weak — being  more  liable  to  give  way  to  tempta- 
tion than  a  strong  healthy  child  ?  A.  I  think  so,  for  this  reason  :  Because  he  wonld  give 
way  to  the  influences  about  him  sooner  than  the  child  well  developed  and  endowed  with 
a  stronzer  will.  He  has  not  the  power  of  resistance  that  a  well-fed,  well-developed  child 
would  nave. 

The  Obairman. 

Q.  Might  not  that  really  be  the  effect  of  heredity  1  A.  I  think  that  is  where  they 
go  too  far,  because  when  tbey  talk  ab3at  crime  being  hereditary,  thsy  must  draw  the  line 
at  the  time  of  birth.  Who  is  to  sty  what  amount  of  criminal  taint  is  in  the  child  bsfore 
it  is  born. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  don't  they  always  have  a  hereditary  tendency  1  A.  Then  if  you  use  the 
word  tendency  it  is  correct.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  the  children  are  not  accountable 
for  their  actions,  because  they  inherit  it — that  they  could  not  help  it.  I  don't  believe 
that  at  all.  I  believe  that  the  influence  uf  the  surroundings  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
heredity. 

The  Okairhan. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  that  criminal  tendencies  of  the  lowest  kind  are  the  result  of 
environment  or  of  hereditary  taint  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  the  result  of  the 
one  or  the  other ;  they  might  be  the  result  of  both. 

Q.  We  have  ocular  demonstration  that  environment  ciuses  them,  bat  is  it  equally 
clpar  that  hereditary  taint  does  so  also  t  A.  It  is  not  equally  cleir.  Reasoning  from 
other  sources,  we  find  that  we  cannot  draw  the  line  there ;  but  you  cannot  reason  the 
question  out  as  clearly  as  the  other.  Another  thing;  yon  cannot  tell  unless  you  get  a 
certain  number  of  children  separated  from  the  mothers  at  birth.     When  the  child  goes 
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on  under  the  influence  of  the  mother  or  father  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  the 
influence  of  the  training  and  education  would  be  nine  times  ss  strong  as  the  hereditary 
taint 

Mr.  JoKT. 

Q.  You  believe  that  all  the  physical  qualities  or  proportions  of  the  child  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  parents.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  shape  of  the  brain  from  which  all  oar 
senses  pass,  and  by  which  all  our  actions  are  governed  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  child.  Say,  for  instance,  that  the  cerebrum  is  small  and  the  cerebellum  is  large,  or 
vice  versa  t  A.  There  is  no  doubt  you  can  get  generations  of  people  with  brains  not  very 
well  developed,  and  you  can  trace  lunacy  through  several  generations,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  child's  education  after  birth. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  inherited  tendencies  of  generation  after  generation  can 
be  obliterated  by  one  generation  of  a  good  constitution  and  strong  mental  vigor  ?  A.  I 
would  not  say  that,  that  is  going  too  far ;  but  }'oa  can  go  a  great  way  towards  obliterating 
it.     I  believe  it  can  be  obliterated,  but  it  would  be  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Q  If  you  obliterate  it  in  one  child,  don't  you  think  that  child  is  just  as  likely  to 
breed  a  defective  afterwards  t  A.  Ijo,  I  think  that  the  influence  of  the  one  life  will 
overcome  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  generation  will  overcome  the  influence  of  fifty  Y  A.  I 
don't  say  that ;  but  I  don't  think  you  would  be  able  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  fifty  ; 
it  depends  altogether  where  you  start.  I  believe  if  you  get  them  with  a  criminal  record 
away  back  it  might  be  impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  but  if  not  more  than  five  or  six  gener- 
ations of  criminaJs,  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  it. 

Q.  You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  acts  from  the  physical — that 
the  moral  qualities  are  determined  largely  by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  man  1  A.  Well, 
I  am  not  going  to  concur  in  that  altogether. 

The  Ohaibman. 

<j.  Take  a  well-brought  family  of  five  sons,  whose  parents  are  known  to  be 
honest  and  upright  people  ;  four  of  these  sons  go  through  the  world  without  a  blot  on 
their  record  :  one  turns  out  a  black  sheep — viciously  bad  ;  they  are  all  brought  up  alike, 
would  it  be  fair  to  say  this  was  the  result  of  hereditary  taint  of  two  or  three  or  four 
generations  ago  it  might  be  ?  A.  No,  that  boy  might  be  highly  strung,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  You  know  that  there  is  this  about  it.  The  disposition  or  character  of  the 
child  depends  not  altogether  upon  the  normal  condition  of  the  parents,  but  on  the 
condition  of  the  parents  at  a  certain  time.     There  is  a  great  deal  in  this. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  hereditary  tendency  to  crime  is  developed  largely  in 
weak  constitutions  through  not  having  the  power  of  resistance,  and  that  this  is  sufiEiciently 
evident  to  require  some  kind  of  treatment  for  this  class  of  children  ?  A.  Yes,  and  the 
treatment  is  separation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  this  is  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  the  government  separ- 
ating children  from  parents  who  are  encouraging  them  in  criminal  ways,  or  exercising  no 
restraint  in  preventing  them  from  falling  into  criminal  habits  f  A.  Certainly,  by  all 
means,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  from  your  experience  as  surgoon  of  the  reformatory,  know  of  any 
instances  or  many  instances,  where  boys  are  just  following  in  the  steps  of  their 
parents  in  criminal  courses  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  I  do  from  personal  knowledge.  We  have 
a  good  many  reformatory  boys  who  settled  down  at  Penetanguishene  after  they  came  out 
of  the  reformatory,  but  they  are  behaving  themselves. 

Q.  Are  they  pretty  respectable  f  A.  Yes,  one  is  a  contractor  at  CkiUingwood  ;  but 
I  know  that  there  are  some  boys  who  come  back  to  the  reformatory  and  some  find  their 
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way  to  the  Central  Prison.  A  considerable  number  will  no  doubt  go  back  to  their  old 
habits.  But  of  the  boys  in  an  ordinary  school,  a  certain  number  will  go  to  the  bad ;  so 
it  is  with  the  reformatory  boys,  a  certain  number  of  them    must  go  back. 

Q.  In  other  words,  in  an  ordinary  school  of  a  hundred  boys,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  some  of  cheir  number  will  go  astray,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  a  larger 
number  in  a  reformatory  of  a  hundred  boys  will  go  to  the  bad  1      A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  bad  effects  of  evil  association  in  the  reformatory  ?  A.  The 
experience  I  think  teaches  us  that  these  boys  alt  understand  this  before  they  come  here. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  case — njt  a  single  case  has  come  under  my  notice  where  boys  have 
been  contaminated  in  the  reforhiatory.  Every  boy  I  have  spoken  to  learned  evil  prac- 
tices of  the  worst  kind  years  before  he  came  to  the  reformatory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Are  there  many  cases  of  this  kind  1  A.  There  are  a  good  many  amongst  the  ordinary 
boys  of  the  reformatory.  I  think  that  half  the  boys  throughout  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  country  are  masturbators. 

The  Obaibhan. 

Q.  Wenoticedquiteanumberof  young  boys  in  the  reformatory,  do  you  think  it  wise 
to  bring  these  little  boys  into  the  reformatory  t  A.  It  would  be  all  right  if  they  were  kept 
by  themselves  ;  if  they  had  separate  dormitories,  separate  work-shops  and  schools  for  the>n. 
The  fact  is  in  my  opinion,  that  more  boys  should  be  working  on  the  farm.  They  would 
leam  someching  there  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  authorities  to  provide  employment  for  the 
boys  that  would  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life. 


YicTOBiA  Industrial  School, 

MiMico,  August  15th,  1890. 

Present — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.   Chas.   Drury,   Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Kosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Donald  J.  McKinnon,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 


Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  that  you  now  hold  ?  A.  I  took  office 
on  the  Ist  October,  1888.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendrie  held  office  from  the  foundation  of  the 
institution  until  I  took  his  place. 

Q.  What  was  your  previous  occupation  1  A.  Public  school  inspector  for  the  county 
of  Peel. 

Q.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  in  the  institution  to-day  ?    A.  About  140. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  counties  and  towns  from  which  they  are  received  1  A.  The 
counties  of  York,  Ontario,  Oxford,  Simcoe,  Perth,  Haliburton,  Wei  land.  Lincoln,  Norfolk, 
and  Brant.  I  think  about  40  come  from  the  outside  districts  and  100  from  the  city.. 
They  are  all  committed  in  the  first  place  by  the  magistrate  or  judge,  and  nearly  all  are 
committed  on  the  request  of  their  parents  or  some  friends,  made  to  the  magistrate  or  the 
judge. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  delinquency  or  offence  with  which  they  were 
charged  ?  A.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  said  to  be  incorrigible ;  they  sleep  one  at 
night,  run  away  from  home,  refuse  to  go  to  school,  or  are  suspended  from  school  and  have 
proved  unmanageable  by  the  parents  or  teachers.  There  are  often  more  serious  offenses 
underlying  these,  but  the  evidence  before  the  magistrate  is  generally  confined  to  these 
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offences.  If  any  have  been  convicted  of  -crime  upon  any  previous  occasion  no  report  has 
been  sent  to  me  of  them.  I  know  that  the  greater  number  of  the  boys  have  been  guilty 
of  pilfering  or  stealing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  I  leara  from  their  parents  or 
others. 

Q.  Do  you  also  learn  whether  they  have  previously  been  in  custody  for  offences  of  this 
nature  1  A.  Some  of  them  have ;  sometimes  when  a  boy  employed  as  a  kitchen  boy  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  is  not  quite  honest,  the  employer  adopts  this  course.  I  have  a  case  in  my 
mind  and  it  is  not  by  itself.  He  says  to  the  mother  ''  now,  I  don't  want  to  have  your 
boy  sent  to  the  police  court,  but  he  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way ;  you  had 
belter  send  him  to  an  industrial  school."  And  she  is  made  to  send  him  here  to  prevent 
his  being  sent  tiomewhere  else.  In  that  case,  the  boy  is  not  brought'  before  the  court, 
but  is  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  or  judge. 

Q.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  Act  for  them  to  have  a  private  hearing  1  A.  Yes,  and 
they  do  have  a  private  hearing ;  fhey  are  not  brought  up  in  the  court. 

Q.  Are  they  in  no  case  brought  before  the  court  publicly  ]  A,  They  are  not  brought 
before  the  court  publicly  with  a  view  to  being  sent  to  the  industrial  school ;  they  have 
been  before  the  court  perphaps  for  some  offence  and  the  magistrate  hea  deferred  taking 
action  and  the  parents  have  had  them  sent  to  the  industrial  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  they  get'  round  the  fact  that  there  is  a  charge  against  him  1  A. 
Sentence  is  deferred  ;  the  boy  is  remanded  and  then  proceedings  are  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  having  him  committed  to  the  industrial  school. 

Q.  Is  this  called  suspended  or  deferred  sentence )  A.  It  is  called  remanded,  and 
the  charge  is  dropped. 

The  Obaibhan. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys,  to  your  knowledge  now,  who  have  been  in  the  reformatory  I 
A.  We  have  one  boy  who  was  in  the  reformatory. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  magistrate  sends  him  here,  must  he  be  a  police  magistrate  in  the 
city,  or  any  magistrate  in  the  country  f  A.  It  may  be  any  magistrate  in  the  country, 
and  the  police  magistrate  in  the  city. 

Q.  When  a  boy  is  sent  by  a  judge  or  magistrate,  is  there  any  arrangement  made 
prior  to  his  reception  as  to  the  payment  of  his  maintenance  t    A.  Sometimes  there  is. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  ascertaining  thisf  A.  Well,  there  is  no  r^ular 
method ;  we  are  generally  guided  by  circumstances.  Say  a  boy  is  sent  in  from  the  city 
of  Toronto 

Q.  Does  the  city  of  Toronto  pay  any  contribution  for  his  support  ?  A.  The  city  of 
Toronto  pays  in  every  case,  if  the  boy's  parents  do  not.  A  separate  arrangement  is  made 
with  other  municipalities. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  made  to  parents  who  pay  ?  A.  $2.00  is  the  maximum ; 
some  pay  50  cents  ;  some  pay  $1.00  and  some  $1.50  per  week.  This  is  transmitted  to 
me  The  parents  generally  pay  on  visiting  days  when  they  come  up  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  maintenance  last  year !  A.  The  total. cost  of  maintenance 
for  the  whole  year  was  $2.99  per  head.  This  includes  the  wages  of  the  staff  and  every- 
thing.    The  average  number  last  year  was  88. 

Q.  As  you  increase  in  numbers  wUl  the  cost  per  capita  be  reduced  ?  A.  It  will 
somewhat ;  the  $2.99  includes  for  iuterest  30  cents,  for  depreciation  in  value  of  buildings 
and  stock,  implements  and  furniture  31  cents;  so  that  the  cost,  leaving  out  all  these  items 
was  in  reality  $2.38. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  interest  on  the  capital  outlay  or  only  on  the  mortgage  1  A.  Only 
on  the  mortgage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  What  was  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  year  for  maintenance  exclusive  of 
permanent  improvements  ?     A.  A  little  over  $10,000. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  capital  expenditure  in  order  to  provide  for  the  present 
number  of  boys  ?  A.  About  $60,000.  To  provide  entirely  for  our  number  of  boys,  the 
capital  outlay  for  building  alone  $52,000 ;  for  furniture  and  furnishings,  and  stock  and 
implements,  $2,000 ;  and  including  all  the  improvements  with  all  our  furniture,  stock  and 
implements,  and  so  on,  there  are  $7,000  ;  making  the  capital  outlay  nearly  $60,000. 

The  Ohairm&m. 

Q.  Does  this  outlay  furnish  you  with  accommodation  for  140  boys  1  A.  No,  it  dots 
not ;  we  are  very  much  o\  ercrowded  ;  we  have  cottage  accommodation  under  sanitarv  rules 
for  110  boys. 

Q.  That  is  al^ut  $550  a  boy )    A.  Tes. 

Q.  Would  this  figure  be  reduced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cottages,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  you  have  provided  your  official  buildings,  out-houses,  stock  aud 
plant,  and  so  forth  }     A.  Well,  to  a  limited  extent 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  cost  for  the  institution  for  about  200  boys  } 
A.  We  have  not  at  present  got  proper  work  shops ;  these  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  for  the  institution ;  to  accommodate  200  boys  we  would  have  to  erect  a 
school  house  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  ;  this  is  partially  built  and  contracted  for;  work  shops 
with  power  would  cost  about  $8,000  ;  two  more  cottages  $18,000;  or,  with  furniture, 
$20,000. 

Q.  That  would  be  $38,000  to  add  to  the  $60,000  ?  A.  Tes ;  and  we  would  also 
need  further  accommodation  for  stock  and  roots,  and  a  gymnasium  for  the  boys  to  drill 
during  the  winter  ;  we  would  require  to  have  water ;  we  have  only  here  water  sufficient 
for  present  requirements,  and  sometimes  the  supply  is  very  ncanty  ;  we  should  have  water 
from  the  lake  ;  all  these  things  would  be  required  to  make  the  accommodation  just  what 
it  ought  to  be  ;  we  would  want  for  this  another  $15,000,  and  then  I  think  the  conditions 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost  $115,000  for  a  complete  establishment  for  200 
boys?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  200  boys  would  be  a  proper  number  to  provide  for  in  one  industrial 
school  1  A.  1  should  not  like  to  see  more  than  200  in  one  school.  That  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  maximum,  but  it  would  be  a  good  number  to  work  with. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  maximum  number  that  ought  to  be  in  each  cottage  1 
A.  I  would  not  recommend  more  than  thirty  in  a  cottage. 

Q.  And  what  should  be  the  official  stafi  for  a  cottage  for  thirty  boys  ?  A.  A  father 
and  mother  simply.     I  prefer  to  have  the  workshops  away  separate. 

Q.  It  would  be  just  a  living  place  1  A.  Yes  ;  just  a  home.  I  would  have  a  common 
dining  room  for  the  whole  of  the  inmates  ;  I  daresay  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  food 
served  in  the  cottage,  except  on  the  score  of  expense,  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  have 
a  kitchen  and  dining  room  in  each  cottage. 

Q.  When  you  say  it  would  be  better,  do  you  mean  in  point  of  association  of  the 
boys  %  A.  Well,  my  oVijection  to  the  congregate  system  is  that  there  is  too  much  discip- 
line ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  boys  had  freedom  after  dining,  for  them  to 
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have  a  chat  with  each  other.  When  there  are  100  or  more  boys  in  one  diniing  room,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  the  meal  is  not  ao  pleasant  as  it  would  be  if 
they  carried  on  a  conversation. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  to  keep  up  the  family  relation  as  much  as  possible  in  each  cottage  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  the  dormitory  system,  and  if  so,  for  what  number  ]  A.  I 
prefer  the  dormitory  system  ;  I  think  the  boys  are  far  more  likely  to  behave  themselves 
well  when  there  are  a  number  of  them  in  the  same  room.  I  think  I  should  have  just  two, 
with  fifteen  boys  in  each,  or  about  that  number. 

Q.  Would  you  attempt  a  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  cottages  ?  A.  ^ot  within 
the  cottages.  I  would  classify  them  by  the  cottatges.  I  would  not  allocate  to  each  one 
a  classification  for  itself,  but  I  would  select  the  boys  to  be  placed  in  each  cottage.  I 
would  send  thirty  boys  of  about  the  same  age,  about  the  same  in  point  of  conduct,  boys 
that  I  would  think  might  properly  associate  with  each  other  ;  I  would  send  them  all  to 
one  cottage,  and  I  would  have  no  distinction  between  one  class  of  boys  and  another  in 
the  cottages. 

Q.  You  would  expect  the  boys  to  be  alike  in  character  in  each  cottage  so  that  they 
might  associate  together  without  danger  of  contamination  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  much  fear  of  contamination  at  ain  A.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  contamination  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  boys,  almost  without  any  exception,  conduct 
themselves  properly  ;  so  that  the  good  influence  must  be  stronger  than  the  evil.  When 
I  said  I  would  have  all  boys  in  the  same  cottage  of  about  the  same  standard,  I  mi»ht  say 
that  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  couple  of  very  trustworthy  boys  in  each  dormitory ; 
I  have  in  the  new  cottage  that  we  have  just  occupied  only  little  boys,  but  £  have  four 
very  trustworthy  old  boys  in  the  cottage  to  help  the  cottage  officers  in  caring  for  the  little 
fellows.  It  improves  them  to  give  them  this  care  and  responsibility.  I  have  some  boys 
that  are  almost  as  useful  to  the  institution  as  an  officer  would  be. 

Q.  Have  you  so  far  found  any  bad  efiects  from  the  association  of  so  many  boys  in  the 
dormitories  of  the  cottages,  in  the  play  ground,  and  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
institutiou  t  ^ .  I  think  that  their  tissociation  in  the  play  ground  under  proper  care  is 
good  and  can  only  be  good.  I  have  not  heard  since  I  came  here  of  any  bad  results 
attending  it.  I  frequently  hear  boys  talking  who  have  no  idea  that  I  do.  I  have  not 
heard  more  than  three  or  four  oaths  during  the  two  years  I  have  been  here.  Swearing 
and  foul  language  on  the  play  ground  is  almost  unknown. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  the  other  departments  t  A  T  have  found  no  evil  results  from 
it  except  in  the  dormitories.  There  has  been  evil  in  the  dormitories.  There  was  about 
two  years  ago.  I  discovered  it  and  the  boys  implicated  confessed  to  me.  From  the 
most  reliable  boys  I  hear,  and  I  believe  thoroughly  that  there  is  no  such  thing  now  among 
any  of  them. 

Q.  You  refer  to  masturbation?  A.  Yes,  and  boys  getting  into  the  beds  with  each 
other.  I  would  not  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  stamping  out  masturbation  completely, 
but  I  think  it  is  nearly  at  an  end.  A  great  many  boys  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  if 
they  had  only  known  how  bad  it  was  they  would  never  have  done  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  very  little,  if  anything,  of  it  carried  on  now. 

Q.  Hut  apart  from  the  physical  effects,  what  about  the  moral  results  of  association. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  big  boy  counselling  a  small  one  in  criminal  courses  and  suggesting 
criminal  acts  1  A  No,  I  have  never  heard  it ;  but  I  have  heard  of  it  at  the  time  that 
this  trouble  occurred  in  the  dormitoriea  I  found  that  the  larger  boys  had  been  inciting 
the  little  boys  to  wrong  doing. 
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Q.  And  what  steps  did  you  take  to  overcome  this?  A.  I  spoke  to  the  boys  about  it 
in  public — that  is  together,  and  spoke  to  a  number  of  them  privately  and  placed  a  lamp 
in  each  dormitory  and  absolutely  forbade  boys  getting  out  of  their  beds  at  night  except 
for  one  necessary  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  this  order  was  fairly  well  regarded  and  that  an  improvement 
set  in  1    A.  Yes  ;  not  only  an  improvement  but  a  complete  leformation. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  proximity  of  the  beds  in  the  dormitories  is  an 
«vil  1  A.  Yes ;  but  of  the  two  evils — rejecting  the  boys  altogether,  or  admitting  them 
under  this  difficulty — I  think  that  admitting  them  is  the  least.  I  think  they  are  a  great 
deal  better  here  than  in  the  streets,  notwithstanding  our  overcrowding. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  sub-classification  in  the  dormitories  might  be  still 
better,  and  that  if  you  bad  rooms  for  four  or  five  well  behaved  boys,  that  it  would  be  an 
incentive  to  good  conduct.  A  I  do  not  think  so  ;  because,  by  promoting  the  good  boys 
out  of  the  dormitories,  I  would  leave  the  worst.  The  best  boys  have  a  greeit  influence 
for  good  over  the  other  boys.  It  is  because  of  this  influence  of  the  beat  boys,  that  the 
worst  are  afraid  to  do  anything  wrong. 

Q.  Are  you  advocating  the  associated  dormitory  system  provided  that  too  many  are 
not  put  in  the  dormitory  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  can  be  too  many  put  in  a 
dormitory,  provided  their  beds  are  far  enough  apart  and  provided  the  dormitories  are  well 
«DOUgh  ventilated.  So  far  as  the  morals  of  the  boys  are  concerned,  I  think  the  more  the 
better ;  because  each  one  additional  boy  is  one  more  watch  over  the  other  boy  that  wants 
to  do  wrong. 

Q.  Then  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  yon  are  in  favor  of  association  in  the  dormitories 
and  in  the  playground  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  workshops  1     A.  Yes,  to  a  less  extent. 

Q.  Why  t  A.  What  I  mean  is,  that  fewer  boys  can  be  taken  care  of  by  one  officer 
in  the  workshop  than  in  the  playground  or  dormitory.  It  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  keep 
the  boys  at  work  diligently — to  teach  them  how  to  work  properly,  than  it  is  to  supervise 
them  in  the  playground.  Two  officers  can  supervise  a  hundred  odd  boys  in  the  playground, 
and  can  do  it  very  well. 

Q.  What  number  of  inmates  do  you  think  would  be  best  for  an  Industrial  School 
under  one  superintendent  and  one  staff  of  officers  1  A.  Leaving  the  question  of  ex|)en3e  out 
of  the  qupstion,  I  would  say  about  1 00,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  200  could  be  very  well 
managed  in  one  institution,  and  that  as  this  institution  is  constituted  it  could  be  managed 
with  200  even  better  than  with  100;  because  we  should  have  more  money  and  more 
complete  equipment.     It  would  ba  mo  e  economical. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  you  find  a  boy  gets  beyond  your  control  ?  A.  We  have  found 
only  two  boys  that  we  have  thought  incorrigible  since  the  institution  was  opened  three 
years  ago.  One  of  them  was  sent  to  Penetanguisheae  about  a  week  after  he  had  been 
here,  that  was  in  the  time  of  ray  predecessor.  Another  boy  ran  away  three  times.  He 
was  brought  out  by  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  from  the  Old  Country,  and  I  felt 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  he  needed  greater  restraint  than  I  felt  like  imposing  upon  him. 
He  was  sent  to  Penetanguishene  by  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  boy  should  have  been  sent  here  at  all  even  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  him.  His  conduct  being  bad,  would  not  the  effect  on  the  remaining 
pupils  be  very  prejudicial?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  i;;  is  only  fair  to  give  a  boy  a 
chance  before  sending  him  to  a  penal  institution  or  even  a  reformatory.  I  think  every 
boy  below  a  certain  age  should  be  given  a  chance  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  way  of  finding  out  whether  a  boy  is  past  the  influence  of  an  industrial  school  until 
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you  try  him.  We  have  had  boys  sent  nere  who  have  committed  no  serious  crime,  but  who 
have  been  t&r  more  difficult  to  manage  than  boys  who  have  been  guilty  of  repeated  acts 
of  theft 

Q.  You  don't  think  then  that  a  boy  who  has  committed  the  crime  of  petty  larceny, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  industrial  school  f     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  would  you  accept  the  risk  of  evil  association  then,  and  send  a  boy  to  a 
roformatoiy  if  he  were  not  amenable  to  your  treatment  ?  A.  I  think  so.  It  would  Ite  the 
best  course  to  adopt  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  The  fact  that  only  two  boys  in  three  years  have  been  found  incorrigible  seems 
to  prove  that  very  few  are  incorrigible  ?     A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  class  of  boys  who  come  to  you  although  they 
have  committed  petty  thefts  are  not  criminally  bad  1  A.  There  are  only  two  boys  in 
this  school  now  under  the  age  of  thirteen  that  are  naturally  born  thieves, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  heredity  in  crime  1  A.  Oh,  yes.  I  believe  in  the  heredity  of 
an  evil  disposition  absolutely. 

Hon  Mr.  Amaus. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  really  don't  know  much  about  the  previous  history  of  the 
boys  that  come  to  you.  If  this  is  so,  how  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  evil 
disposition  is  hereditary  in  these  boyst  A.  I  was  just  going  to  explain  that  when  the 
parents  come  to  visit  the  boys,  I  find  that,  generally  speaking,  the  children  of  the  parents 
who  seem  to  be  of  the  best  disposition  are  the  best  boys,  and  seem  to  have  the  greatest 
love  for  what  is  right.  I  have  always  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  the  parents  on  the 
subject  of  their  children,  and  generally  speaking,  when  the  parents  have  a  love  of  what 
is  right,  their  children  have  a  love  of  what  is  right  also.  The  children  of  low-looking 
people — persons  who  are  evidently  drunkards,  if  not  crimiiialB,  in  every  respect,  are  a 
great  deal  more  difficult  to  impress  than  the  others. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  children's  vicious  surroundings,  or  is 
hereditary  taint  1 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Or  is  it  both  1  A.  lamnotquite  sure  that  hereditary  tainthasnot  somethingto  do 
with  it.  I  see  the  same  evil  countenance  in  some  of  the  boys  that  their  parents  have, 
and  I  know  by  enquiries  from  the  police  authorities  that  their  parents  are  not  good  people 
by  any  means.  I  find  the  same  disposition  towards  what  is  evil  exists  in  the'children, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  does  so  to  anything  like  the  extent  in  this  country  that  it  does 
in  the  Old  Country,  where  there  are  generations  of  criminals. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Then  you  judge  largely  by  the  physiognomy!  A.  Yes,  largely  by  the 
physiognomy. 

Q>  Can  you  improve  the  physical  features  by  improving  the  moral  character  of  the 
boy!  A.  Oh,  yes.  The  features  are  changed  after  a  life  of  some  months  here.  The  boy, 
after  a  proper  system  of  treatment,  gradually  gains  an  open  countenance,  and  his  features 
improve  wonderfully.     I  have  seen  this  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  For  the  effective  management  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  do  you  believe  it 
would  be  better  entirely  under,  government  control,  or  under  private  individuals  t 
A.  If  the  govirnment  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  then  it  would  be  far  better 
under  government  control.  Unfortunately,  all  governments  are  subject  to  improper 
political  influence  in  the  management  of  this  class  of  institutions.  No  man  or  woman 
should  be  appointed  to  a  position  except  he  or  she  is  the  best  that  can  be  got  for  the 
salary  that  we  can  afford  to  give ;  but  this  is  a  position  that  is  almost  invariably  ignored 
by  governments. 
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Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Who  appoints  your  officers  t  A.  I  have  got  the  appointment.  No  one  interferes 
with  me.  No  one  recommends  unless  I  ask  for  a  recommendation.  No  oflScer  has  been 
pressed  upon  me,  or  even  recommended  without  my  asking  for  him.  Of  coarse  if  any  of 
the  trustees  happened  to  know  any  one  who  was  suitable  for  any  vacancy  at  the  institu- 
tion, I  would  ask  his  opinion  just  as  I  might  ask  the  opinion  of  any  one  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  who  knew  any  particular  applicant  I  remember  getting  a  note  some  time 
ago  when  we  were  in  want  of  a  farm  instructor.     It  was  something  like  this  :  "  If 

Mr. is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  appointment,  there  is  a  man  here  who,  I  think, 

would  suit  very  well."  I  just  said  in  reply,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  willing  to  accept  the 
position.  That  gentleman  wrote  to  me  out  of  pure  kindness,  wishing  to  serve  me  and 
to  serve  the  institution.  I  have  asked  the  members  of  the  board  to  advise  me,  but  no 
officer  has  been  pressed  upon  me.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  know  why  an  institution  of 
this  kind  should  be,  to  some  extent,  at  least  free  from  government  control. 

The  Ohaibmah. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  a  system  of  industrial  schools  were  established  throughout 
the  Province,  uniformity  of  management  would  create  a  spirit  of  emulation  that  would 
be  productive  of  good  ?  A.  I  would  favor  government  regulations,  but  I  think  the  same 
autiiority  that  has  the  management  of  the  institutions  should  have  the  appointment  of 
the  officers. 

Q  What  does  your  staff  consist  of  t  A.  There  is  the  superintendent,  the  deputy, 
who  is  also  farm  manager,  and  then  there  is  a  farm  instructor. 

Q.  What  are  the  du  ies  of  these  officers  t  A.  The  farm  manager  blocks  out  the  work 
and  has  the  general  control  of  the  farm.  The  instructor  has  more  to  do  Mrith  the  boys 
directly.  Then  there  is  the  assistant  farmer.  There  are  three  men  on  the  farm,  which  is 
50  acres  in  extent.  The  tailor  instruotor  is  also  the  father  of  one  of  the  cottag>^3  ; 
tbe  carpenter  instructor  is  the  father  in  another  cottago.  We  have  also  men  not 
appointed  aa  officers  who  are  employed  in  assisting.  We  have  a  chief  matron,  under 
whose  direction  all  the  other  women  work.  She  gives  instructions  with  regard  to  the  bill 
of  fare,  and  with  regard  to  everything  in  the  women's  department.  We  have  two 
instructors  in  the  kitchen,  one  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  instructor  in  the  dining  roo  a 
directs  the  housework  generally.  There  is  one  instructor  over  the  laundry  work,  one  is 
seamstress,  with  a  couple  of  boys  working  under  her.     We  have  three  cottage  mothers. 

Mr.  JUBY.  ^ 

Q.  In  all  cases  are  these  the  wives  of  the  cottage  fathers  ?  A.  Not  in  all  cases. 
In  one  case  the  mother  is  a  young  woman,  and  she  has  the  little  boys  under  her.  The 
father  is  a  young  man  who  is  the  farm  instructor.  She  sleeps  in  the  room  that  you  see 
between  the  two  dormitories,  and  be  sleeps  down  stairs ;  and  he  and  she  take  alternately 
the  lead  in  reading  the  Bible  in  the  family  worship  night  and  morning.-  He  brings  over 
the  boys  to  their  dinner,  and  sees  that  they  wash  and  dress.  She  sees  that  everything  is 
done  properly.     I  should  say  that  there  is  one  who  is  not  an  officer  appointed  by  the 

board the  teacher  who  is  employed  by  the  Public  School  Board,  Toronto,  and  is  a 

public  school  teacher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  Do  boys  receive  instruction  in  all  these  departments  you  speak  of,  in  the  kitchen 
for  example  1  A.  They  do.  Boys  work  in  cooking,  baking,  mending,  knitting  and 
housekeeping  generally. 

Q.  Is  the  object  of  this  to  save  expense  or  to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  such 
work  1  A.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  save  expense.  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  but 
the  work  could  be  done  more  cheaply  by  others ;  but  to  get  the  boys  to  know  something 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  it  matters  so  much  what  a  boy  is  taught  to  do  so  long  as  he 
is  taught  to  do  something  and  do  it  welL 
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Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ehoemaking  1  A.  No,  but  our  boys  mend  shoes  in  the  winter. 
Three  boys  last  winter  mended  three  hundred  pairs  of  shoes.  One  boy  managed  the 
shoe  room  and  the  others  assisted  him. 

The  Obairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  bow  you  dispose  of  your  inmates  every  day  1 
A.  They  get  up  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  that  is  the^thour  ^^they  generally  rise;  They 
dress  and  wash,  and  we  have  family  worship  at  seven,  bn^kfast  at  7.30,  recess  at  8. 
Work  begins  at  8.15.  They  work  up  to  11  15,  then  there  is  recess  till  12.30  that 
includes  washing  and  getting  ready  for  dinner.  There  is  recess  at  one,  and  work  at  1.15  ; 
recess  at  3,  work  at  3.30 ;  recess  at  5.30,  supper  at  6  ;  recess  at  6  30.  They  go  to  the 
cottages  at  7.30.  From  that  time  they  wa«h  and  read  and  spend  their  time  generally  in 
the  cottages 'intil  8.15  ;  they  retire  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock,  and  all  is  quiet 
at  nine. 

Q.  Where  does  the  school  come  in  t  A.  Oh,  this  is  during  the  holidays.  With  the 
exceptions  of  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  the  boys  play  or  go  to  the  lake  or  the 
base-ball  field  after  three  o'clock,  and  in  the  school  term  they  have  no  half  holidays  except 
on  Saturdays.  The  school  begins  at  11.30  and  lasts  until  12.30,  and  then  from  1.30  till 
3..^0,  that  is  for  junior  boys  ;  am'  then  from  3.30  to  5.30  for  senior  boys.  In  addition 
they  have  drill  once  a  week  by  Captain  Thompson,  the  city  drill  inspector.  We  have 
music  once  a  week,  under  a  competent  teacher,  Mr.  Oringan,  who  is  engage!  as  musical 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  iu  the  oity.     Some  of  the  boys  have  band  instruments. 

Q.  What  are  your  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  t  A.  We  have  family  wor- 
ship night  and  morning. 

<4.  W^hat  do  you  do  on  Sunday  t  A.  We  rise  half-an-hour  later,  have  breakfast 
half-an-hour  later  and  the  boys  go  to  the  cottages  and  ruad,  and  prepare  for  church,  until 
10.30.  At  10.30  they  march  to  the  church  in  the  village.  The  church  opens  at  1 1 ; 
they  come  back  and  have  dinner  at  one,  half-an-hour  later  again.  After  dinner  they  go 
to  their  cottages,  or  if  it  is  a  fine  afternoon  they  take  a  walk  around  the  yard  until  four 
o'clock  ;  at  four  they  go  into  the  Sunday  school  and  that  lasts  until  about  a  quarter  after  five ; 
then  they  go  out  into  the  fresh  air  until  six,  at  which  hoar  they  have  supper.  Then  they 
walk  around  again  between  six  and  seven  and  go  to  the  cottagiis  at  seven,  that  is  in  the 
fine  weather  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  they  spend  this  time  in  the  cottages, 
with  the  exception  of  about  half-an-hour  twice  A  day.  In  the  fine  weather  in  the  summer 
they  are  allowed  to  take  books  out  and  read  in  the  shade,  and  what  they  are  allowed  to 
do  outside  in  the  summei  they  are  allowed  to  do  inside  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  t     A.   We  have  a  gocd  library. 

Q.  You  have  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  all  these  attend  the  Sabbath  school  ?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Catholics  1  A.  We  nave  had  here  sometimes  three  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents  on  both  side,  and  we  had  three  more  of  mixed  marriages,  and 
we  have  two  or  three  more  who  have  attended  separate  schools  but  their  parents  are 
sujijiosed  to  be  Protestants. 

Q.  Are  Catholics  not  sent  here  as  a  rule  t  A.  They  are  not  sent  here  unless  their 
parents  desire  it.  That  is  the  law  under  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act.  The  parents  must 
consent.     The  Protestants  can  be  sent  without  the  consent  of  the  parents. 

Q.  There  is  no  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  the  village  1     A.  No. 
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Q.  And  the  Catholics  go  with  the  other  children.  A.  The  rule  always  is  that  if  they 
come  here  they  will  be  treated  the  same  as  other  children  ;  they  need  not  come  unless 
they  like,  but  if  they  do  they  have  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  JoBY. 

Q.  What  time  are  the  children  allowed  for  actual  play.  A.  Two  hours  and  a-half  a 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Have  you  many  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  1  A.  No.  We  have  had  since 
the  institution  started  three  escapes,  one  from  the  school  and  two  from  employment  oat- 
side  the  school,  but  we  have  had  only  two  successful  escapes  from  the  school . 

Q.  Up  to  what  age  have  you  boys  !     A.  We  have  them  up  to  sixteen. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  disposing  of  boys.  1  suppose  you  keep  them  here 
until  they  have  proper  ideas  of  life  and  then  you  seek  out  for  them  something  outside. 
What  is  that)  A.  As  a  general  thing  the  parents  want  them  to  go  to  them  after  their 
term  has  expired  and  as  three-fourths  of  the  parents  live  in  the  city,  most  of 
them  wish  to  get  employment  in  the  city.  The  plan  I  generally  adopt  is  this :  that 
whenever  a  boy  proves  himself  trustworthy  to  my  satisfaction,  I  tell  his  parents  that  a-t 
soon  as  they  can  get  a  satisfactory  place  for  him  I  will  allow  him  to  go  to  the  place  on 
probation.  After  he  has  been  a  month  in  the  place  in  the  city,  wearing  industrial  school 
uniform,  and  coming  home  to  the  school  every  night  in  the  train  and  I  get  a  satisfactory 
report  from  his  employer,  I  allow  him  to  go  home  on  probation,  wearing  ordinary  clothes, 
stayine  in  his  situation,  of  course,  and  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  situation  be  is 
allowed  to  stay  there. 

Q.  You  don't  receive  boys  over  thirteen  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  received  them  up  to 
fourteen,  and  in  two  instances  up  to  fifteen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  figures  here  you  have  fifty-three  from  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen.    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  these  boys  take  an  interest  in  farming,  and  are  they  willing  to  go  to 
work  on  farms.  A.  I  encourage  them  as  much  as  possible  to  go  on  farms.  I  have  the 
boys  with  the  farmers  here  in  the  summer  months  as  frequently  as  I  can,  and  I  encour- 
age as  many  as  I  can  to  go  to  the  free  grant  lands  of  Ontario,  or  to  go  to  Manitoba.  I 
think  a  boy  has  a  far  better  chance  of  becoming  comfortable  and  useful  there  than  it  he 
goes  back  to  the  city.  We  have  now  eight  or  ten  boys  working  in  the  neighborhood  with 
farmers  on  trial  and  three  of  those  who  were  sent  out  on  trial  are  going  to  stay  to  com- 
plete the  year. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  that 
you  have  seen,  is  the  best  thing  for  the  majority  of  these  boys — to  go  back  to  their  home.s 
again,  or  to  be  sent  to  employment  in  the  country  t  A.  I  think  in  the  majority  of 
cases  that  the  boys  would  be  far  better  in  the  country — not  to  go  home  to  the  city  again 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  a  great  aid  to  you  to  have  some  officer  to 
look  for  places,  to  apprentice  boys  on  farms  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  yet,  but  after  a  while  it  would  be.  We  have  not  enough  boys  ready  to  go  out  yet. 
We  have  been  in  existence  only  three  years  and  we  have  very  few  boys  to  send  out  on 
farms. 

Hon  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  I  see  that  according  to  your  report  last  year  you'had  only  eighteen  of  your  boys  upon 
your  farm.     Could  yon  not  find  employment  for  more  of  them  in  that  way  1     A.  Of  the 
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boys  that  went  to  the  cottages,  there  are,  I  think,  fifty-seven  too  small  to  work  on  the 
farm,  and  then  we  have  the  kitchen  boys,  the  laundry  boys  and  other  boys  necessary  for 
house  work.  On  the  holidays  during  the  week  we  send  all  these  boys  on  the  farm.  Then 
again,  the  system  I  have  of  dealing  with  the  boys  is  something  like  this :  When  a  boy 
comes  as  a  rule  I  send  him  him  to  the  laundry  first.  They  don't  like  this  work  generally 
speaking,  they  like  this  least  of  any  work,  and  when  a  new  boy  comes  he  displaces  an  old 
boy  in  the  laundry.  I  ask  the  laundry  officer  to  recommend  me  the  best  boy  in  the 
laundry  and  I  let  him  go  to  the  kitchen.  Then  from  the  kitchen  they  go  to  the  dining- 
room  and  become  house  boys,  and  from  that  they  go  to  the  carpenter's  shop  or  the  farm. 

The  Ghaibman. 

Q.  Could  any  considerable  number  of  your  boys  on  being  brought  before  the 
police  magistrate,  have  been  sent  back  to  their  parents  if  they  were  found  to  be  respec- 
table or  reasonably  so  and  placed  under  police  supervision  instead  of  being  sent  here. 
Would  that  in  your  opinion  have  been  a  wise  course  to  pursue  as  regards  a  considerable 
number  of  them  t    A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  police  supervision  means  anything. 

Q.  Perhaps  not  police  supervision,  but  supervision  on  the  part  of  regular  visitors  1 
A.  That  would  do  very  well  with  country  boys,  but  with  city  boys  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  the  supervision. 

Q.  You  have  very  few  country  boys  here  1  A.  We  have  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
A  good  many  come  from  other  towns  rather  than  from  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  many  farmer's  sons  1    A.  No,  but  we  have  a  few  farm  laborers'  sons. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Massachusetts'  system  of  putting  them  out  on  probation, 
(this  system  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  the  chairman),  would  be  effective  in  connec- 
tion with  industrial  schools  and  in  connection  with  the  reformatory  system  as  a  first 
chance  for  young  otfenders,  or  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime  )  A.  I 
think  that  would  be  very  good  if  the  boy  were  brought  before  the  authorities  soon  after 
he  has  gone  wrong,  but  after  a  boy  has  gone  as  far  as  nearly  all  boys  go  before  they  come 
here,  after  he  has  forgotten  what  obedience  and  submission  to  authority  mean,  after  he 
has  become  quite  careless  of  his  parents'  wishes,  a  confirmed  truant  and  insubordinate  in 
school  and  insubordinate  to  his  parents,  I  think  that  the  quickest  and  safest  way  of 
bringing  him  bauk  to  a  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  put  him  in  some  well  disciplined  institution 
where  every  boy  mubt  obey. 

Hon.  Mr.  Akqlin. 

Q.  The  duty  of  this  probation  officer  is  to  take  charge  of  the  boys  the  moment  they 
begin  to  transgress  or  shew  a  disposition  to  evil  and  thenceforth  keep  watch  on  them  t 
A.  I  think  such  a  system  as  this  would  have  the  effect  of  saving  more  than  half  our 
boys  from  coming  here. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  jou  not  think  that  carrying  out  the  industrial  school  system  to  the 
fullest  extent  encourages  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  get  rid  of  children 
who  are  troublesome  t  A  I  think  it  does,  because  there  is  no  proper  means  of  compelling 
the  parents  who>«e  children  are  sent  here  to  pay  for  their  maintenance.  If  all  parents 
whose  children  are  sent  here  were  compelled  to  pay  for  them  they  would  be  more  care- 
ful than  they  are,  but  a  good  many  of  them  look  upon  it  as  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  their  children.  For  instance,  widows  wanting  to  marry  the  second  time  find  the 
boys  of  their  first  marriage  encumbrances  in  the  second  household.  I  have  some  here 
now  from  this  cause. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  probational  system  along  with  the  suspended  sentence 
and  the  services  of  a  visiting  officer  to  see  that  the  parents  did  exhaust  all  means  before 
taking  them  to  the  school  would  be  a  good  plan  1    A.  I  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  if  you  insisted  upon  all  parents  paying  for  the  children  who  come  here, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  boys  who  are  criminal  boys  and  whose  parents  would  not 
favor  thir  being  sent  to  an  institution  like  this  or  pay  for  them !  A.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  where  boys. become  criminsds,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parents  that  they  become 
so,  and  the  fwrents  ought  to  be  made  to  pay.  But  sometimes  the  parents  are  dead, 
sometimes  the  mother  is  left  a  widow  and  is  unable  to  attend  to  her  children  and  at 
the  same  time  earn  a  living  for  them.  We  have  had  a  case  where  a  mother  was  so 
anxious  that  the  boy  should  not  go  out  into  the  streets, that  to  preventhis  doing  so  she  would 
chain  him  up ;  but  where  both  parents  are  alive  and  in  health  it  is  the  parents'  fault 
and  not  the  child's  that  he  becomes  a  criminal.  Where  the  parents  are  dead  I  think  it 
is  the  fault  of  society  if  the  child  becomes  a  criminal. 

Q.  Where  the  parents  are  alive  and  vicious  and  dissolute,  would  you  recommend 
the  State  to  sever  the  connection  between  the  children  and  the  parents — to  take  them 
away  1  A.  I  would  sever  all  connection  between  the  parents  and  the  child  except  this 
one,  that  the  parents  should  support  the  child.  And  even  if  the  parents  are  not  criminal 
but  careless  about  the  child,  I  think  it  is  quite  a  proper  thing  tc  take  the  child  away. 

Q.  Is  not  even  a  dollar  a  week  for  a  child  serious  charge  upon  many  men  with  a 
small  income— $52  a  year.     A.  It  is  not  more  than  the  child  would  cost  them  at  heme. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  You  know  there  are  lots  of  working  men  in  Toronto  earning  but 
$300  a  year,  and  they  have  to  keep  themselves,  a  wife  and  four  or  6ve  children  upon 
this,  and  they  could  not  pay  anything  like  a  dollar  a  week  for  the  child's  suppmrtl 
A.  Possibly  thei-e  are.  The  magistrate  would  be  the  proper  person  to  judge,  I  suppose, 
by  the  evidence  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  and  viciousness  in  respect 
to  children  7  A.  I  think  that  the  chief  cause  is  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  bringing  up  and  training  the  children,  and  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness — of  what  is  called  independence  that  pervades  the  community.  The 
parents  themselves  think  that  their  children  ard  doing  a  very  sm\rt  thing  when  they 
defy  them,  and  when  they  utter  a  little  oath  they  laugh  at  and  encourage  them.  That  is 
how  the  great  balk  of  the  parents  lose  the  control  of  their  children.  There  is  a  want  of 
a  spirit  of  obedience  throughout  the  whole  of  this  community — a  want  of  respect  for 
authority.  I  think  that  the  great  cause  of  youthful  cri  ninality  is  this  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience and  this  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents  as  to  whether  the  children  are 
obedient  or  not.  I  think  tliere  is  hardly  a  boy  here  who  has  not  been  allowed  to  be 
disobedient  at  home.  The  parents  have  allowed  him  to  be  disobedient — he  has  not  been 
disobedient  in  spite  of  them  at  first.  It  if  not  because  they  could  not  make  him 
obedient  but  because  they  would^not  take  the  trouble. 

Q.  But  do  you  discriminate  between  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents 
through  drunkenness  and  other  causes  and  mere  thoughtlessness  1  A.  I  think  it  is  8el6sh- 
ness  in  either  case  ;  because,  in  the  one  case  the  father  likes  his  liquor  and  he  is  so 
selfish  as  to  drink  it  to  the  ruin  of  his  family  ;  in  the  other  case  the  parent,  generally 
the  mother,  likes  her  own  ease,  she  is  selfish  just  as  well  as  the  father  and  she  won't 
take  the  trouble  to  train  her  children  properly.  She  does  not  punish  her  children,  and 
she  thinks  by  not  punishing  them  she  is  kind  to  them  when  she  is  really  kind  to  herself  and 
loves  her  own  ease  so  much  that  she  will  not  give  herself  the  pain  of  making  them 
obedient.     Of  course  drunkenness  makes  everything  that  is  bad  much  worsa 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  proper  to  punish  the  parents  for  their  neglect,  wilful 
and  otherwise  t  A.  I  do.  It  is  as  a  punishment  for  this  neglect  that  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  parents  be  made  to  pay  for  the  children  when  they  are  sent  to  an 
industrial  school.     I  would  try  to  reach  the  parents  in  this  way. 
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Mr.  JtJEY. 

Q.  By  thts  means  would  there  not  be  a  larger  number  of  parents  who  would  not 
report  their  children  when  they  committed  a  criminal  act  t  A.  Well,  if  there  is  a  proper 
tmant  officer  this  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  You  will  find  that  a  boy  who  goes 
regularly  to  school  seldom  gets  into  bad  habits.  The  old  proyerb  that  "  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  holds  good  now  as  much  as  ever  it  did,  and 
although  the  parent  might  not  report  them  the  officer  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  the  want  of  pro]>er  means  of  amusement — playgrounds 
iu  the  city  is  a  means  of  bringing  boys  to  grief  1  A.  I  think  it  is.  Boys  must  have  play. 
The  parents  have  the  choice  of  keeping  them  in  the  house  to  the  detriment  of  their 
physical,  or  in  the  street  to  the  detriment  of  their  moral  health  If  there  were  play- 
grounds in  the  city  and  the  boys  were  allowed  to  play  there  under  the  supervision  of 
some  officer  and  all  kinds  of  games  strictly  prohibited  in  the  streets,  a  great  deal  of  the 
evil  that  now  exists  would  be  avoideJ. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  another  incentive  to  criminality — the  second-hand 
shops,  where  thieving  may  be  encoui-aged  amongst  boys  by  the  purchasing  of  articles  which 
have  been  stolen  by  them  1  A.  Oh,  yes ;  our  boys  have  sold  things  of  that  kind  in 
second-hand  stores. 

Q.  Mr.  McKinnon  told  us  that  one  of  those  incorrigible  boys  that  he  had  in  the 
institution  was  brought  out  by  one  of  these  associations  in  the  Old  Country.  I  should  like 
to  know  where  that  boy  came  from  ?     A.  It  was  the  Stratford  Home,  Miss  Macpherson'a. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  enforce  discipline  t  A.  The  boys  march.  We  punish 
them  in  various  ways  suitable  to  the  offence  ;  by  whipping  sometimes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  in  many  cases  if  boys  got  a  good  birching 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  t    A.  It  would. 

Q.  In  your  industrial  training,  in  the  carpentering  shop,  in  the  tailoring  shop  and 
elsewhere,  do  you  instruct  the  boys  with  a  view  to  their  being  able  to  follow  ^ese  trades 
when  they  go  out  of  here  ?  A.  My  idea  is  to  make  them  handy  lads.  My  idea  is  that 
they  should  go  upon  farms,  go  out  to  the  country,  to  Manitoba  for  example,  and  perhaps 
keep  bachelors  hall  there.  I  think  a  boy  should  be  taught  to  cook  for  himself,  to  mend  for 
himself  and  to  make  a  pair  of  socks  for  himself ;  to  fix  up  anything  that  is  needed  about 
a  farm  building,  and  generally  to  be  independent  of  other  assistance  when  he  goes  out  to 
a  farm.  None  of  our  boys  as  yet  have  gone  to  the  trade  which  they  learned  here  ;  but 
it  makes  them  handy,  and  if  they  learn  one  thing  once  they  will  pick  up  anything  else  a 
great  deal  quicker.  We  try  to  put  any  boys  who  come  here  through  a  i^hole  course,  and, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  we  do  not  confine  them  to  any  one  special  thing ;  but  it  is 
to  make  them  useful  on  a  farm  that  I  aigi  at  by  giving  them  a  little  training  in  a  car- 
penter's shop. 

Q.  Of  course  that  is  all  very  well  if  you  don't  intend  that  they  shall  follow  the  trade 
that  you  teach  them  here,  but  if  you  did  you  would  have  to  pursue  a  different  course  1 
A.  Well,  we  don't  really  teach  them  anything  but  the  tailoring  well. 

Q.  You  profess  to  teach  tailoring  t  A.  Yes  ;  we  teach  it  to  some  of  our  boys  who 
have  been  here  two  or  three  years.  They  can  make  a  very  nice  coat,  too,  better  than  you 
will  get  in  the  average  shop  in  Toronto,  that  is  of  the  common  sort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Then  your  impression  is  that  your  work  here  is  successfu!  as  reformatory  work  Y 
A.  I  am  sure  of  it.     If  not  perfectly  successful  it  do«3  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  understand  your  labor  is  more  for  teaching  them  habits  of  industry  than 
teaching  special  trades  1  A.  Yes,  teaohii.g  habits  of  industry  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  for  themselvee,  and  take  up  anything  when  they  leave  here. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  Have  you  connected  with  the  organization  or  association  that  controls  this  insti- 
tution anybody  for  taking  charge  of  the  boys  after  their  time  has  expired  1  A.  No,  we 
try  to  do  that  ourselves.  We  are  expecting  soon  to  have  a  visitor  to  look  after  the  boys 
when  they  leave  here. 


London,  August  20th,  1890. 

Fretent — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairn)an  j  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  Dr. 
Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Robert  Mxrceb,  Oaoler,  Chatham,  Kent,  sworn : 

The  Chaihman. 

Q.  When  were  yon  appointed  gaoler  at  Chatham  ?  A.  In  1872.  I  was  previously 
sherifi  s  officer 

Q.  Have  any  representations  ever  been  made  by  the  inspectors  or  others  as  to  the 
imperfect  classification  in  the  Chatham  gaol  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  to  the  county  council,  but 
with  no  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  intermixture  of  prisoners  has  a  ooataminating  influence  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  older  or  more  hardened  criminals  at- 
tempted to  teach  boys  criminal  courses  1  A.  I  think  it  is  not  uncommon.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  altogether  done  through  malice ;  it  is  done  through  bravado  moro  than  malice  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  You  think  that  an  improvement  was  made  in  classification  of  the  remaining 
prisoners  by  the  removal  of  piisouers  to  the  Central  Prison  t  A.  I  do.  The  Central 
Prison  has  accomplished  a  good  object.  The  men  who  who  have  been  to  the  Central 
Prison  would  almost  do  anything  rather  than  go  back.  I  recollect  a  man  who  asked  a 
judge  to  give  him  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  rather  than  send  him  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Of  those  committed  for  drunkenness  last  year  were  many  habitual  drunkards ) 
A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  men  generally  with  families?  A.  Probably  about  one-third  of 
them.     I  think  they  were  rather  a  charge  on  their  families. 

Q.  What  effect  has  committals  to  the  common  gaols  to  this  class  of  prisoners  t  A 
I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  whatever. 

Q.  Does  it  act  as  a  deterrent)  A.  Not  a  bit,  it  has  no  deterrent  effect  what- 
ever.    They  come  back  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  that  t  A.  I  would '  suggest  an 
inebriate  asylum.  I  look  upon  drunkenness  as  a  misfortune  altogether.  I  have  known 
men  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  returned  after  serving  their  term  there,  and  within  a  week 
they  were  as  bad  as  ever. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  sending  an  habitual  drunkard  to  the  Central  Prison  for  two 
years  with  hard  labor  would  have  any  effect  t  A.  It  would  keep  him  two  years  away 
from  drink  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  permanent  effect,  so  far  as  restraining 
him  ia  concerned. 
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Hon.  M.  Drurt. 

Q,  Have  you  any  means  of  observing;  cases  vrhich  have  been  treated  in  an  inebriate 
asylum  1     A.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  instances  in  which  men  have  turned  oat  all  right. 

Dr.  ROSKBRUGH. 

Q.  Take  a  class  of  young  men  getting  into  habits  of  drunkenness ;  who  might  be 
inclined  to  idleness  as  well,  don't  you  think  that  two  years  bard  work  would  bn  beneficial 
to  them  1  A.  I  think  it  would,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  unfair  punishment  to  a  man 
who  goes  on  the  spree ;  it  would  be  too  hard  altogether  and  would  be  likely  to  make  a 
criminal  of  him  entirely.  It  would  keep  him  sober  for  this  time,  bu*'  he  would  go  back 
to  his  old  habits.  I  have  seen  men  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  they  have  not  been  a  bit 
better  when  they  have  come  out  I  recollect  a  man  named  William  Bennett  who  was 
sent  to  the  Central  Prison  twice  with  the  hope  of  reforming  him,  but  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever ;  he  was  at  it  again  and  again. 

Q.  How  are  the  poor  maintained  in  your  county  ?  A.  Some  of  the  townships  provide 
homes  for  th'  m  in  the  family  relation,  but  outside  of  that  they  are  generally  sent  to  gaol. 

Q.  Yon  had  only  two  or  three  last  year  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  particularly  well  off?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Are  they  committed  from  time  to  time  1  A.  They  are  sentenced  for  a  cet-tain 
period  and  discharged,  they  may  be  sentenced  for  three  or  six  months,  and  then  they 
go  out  and  come  back  again.  Talk  about  the  poor,  I  have  an  old  lady  82  years  of  age 
and  she  was  in  a  dying  condition  when  she  came  in.  She  was  committed  by  the  magis- 
trate as  a  lunatic  this  year;  and  I  had  an  old  man  92  years  of  age  brought  in  this  year. 
I  had  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon  for  a  long  time  and  lift  him  in  and  out  of  bed ;  and  at  last 
he  died.  The  old  lady  I  refer  to  was  in  a  dying  condition  when  she  came  in  and  soon 
expired. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lock-np  in  Chatham  t    A.  Yea,  and  police  cells. 

Q.  Is  there  any  classification  of  the  sexes  there  t  A.  They  have  classification  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  have  communication  and  come  in  contact  with  one  another. 

Q.  After  they  are  tried  at  the  police  court  and  sentenced  to  gaol,  how  are  the  prisoners 
sent  down )     A.  They  are  walked  down. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  a  proper  place  for  a  young  boy?  A.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  boy  of  tender  years  should  be  sent  to  the  gaol  at  all,  that  is  for  a  first  offence,  or  first 
two  offences.     Trial  in  open  court  has  a  bad  effect  upon  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  great  contamination  arises  from  the  association  of  the 
prisoners  waiting  trial  ?     A.  I  think  it  does  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Q.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  having  prisoners  waiting  trial  locked  up  in  a  cell 
all  the  time  ?  A.  That  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  with  a  certain  class  of  men.  I  wonld 
look  upon  that  as  punishment.  Solitary  confinement  is  the  most  severe  punishment  that 
we  can  have  in  the  gaol. 

Dr.  ROSBBRTJOH. 

Q.  Supposing  that  instead  of  the  present  arrangement  each  man  had  a  comfortable 
room  for  himself  with  a  small  corridor.  Would  you  look  upon  that  as  a  hardship  ?  A. 
I  would,  if  it  were  continued  for  a  length  of  time.  For  a  week  or  ten  days  I  should  con- 
sider it  severe  punishment.  That  is  the  most  severe  punishment  that  we  have  in  oar 
gaol.  I  have  a  case  of  a  woman  waiting  trial  at  the  present  time  for  poisoning  her 
husband.  She  did  not  get  her  trial  at  the  last  court  and  she  has  been  in  nearly  a  year, 
and  the  best  part  of  the  year  has  been  in  solitary  confinement.  The  only  company  she 
has  got  is  her  child  there. 
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Q.  What  means  of  religious  iostruction  have  you  in  your  gaol  1  A.  Very  little,  if 
Any.  I  think  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weir,  Baptist,  and  one  or  two  of  his  congregation  come  up 
tiod  talk  to  the  prisoners  on  Snnday  mornings.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  a  Catholic 
priest  or  a  Ohurch  of  England  clergyman.  If  a  prisoner  asks  for  a  clergyman  he  is  sent 
for. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  t     A.  No.     I  have  asked  the  county  council  for  one. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Tou  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  Qovernment  taking  control  of  the  gaols. 
What  are  your  views  upon  this  ix>iDt]  A.  I  think  the  Government  should  have 
control  of  all  the  gaols.  [  thifik  the  management  would  be  more  systematic.  We 
would  perhaps  have  a  chance  of  classification  and  the  gaols  would  be  remodelled.  I 
think'  that  the  Oovpinment  would  treat  us  fairly  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  gaol ; 
and  we  would  not  have  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  look  to.  They  would  have  an  efficient 
engineer  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  have  no  grievance  whatever  against  the  county 
council.  Improvements  I  have  from  time  to  time  suggested  have  been  carried  out  to  a 
certain  extent  I  have  never  asked  them  to  remodel  the  gaol  or  to  pull  it  down,  but 
I  have  asked  them  to  make  sanitary  improvements  for  me,  and  I  hare  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  them  done. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  county  council  are  aware  that  you  have  no  means  of  classi- 
fying your  prisoners  1  A.  Tes ;  they  have  never  undertaken  any  improvement  in  this 
respect.  The  inspectors  have  pointed  this  out  in  their  reports.  They  never  said  abso- 
lutely that  they  must  be  done.     They  never  tried  to  entree  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  reconstruct  the  gaol,  or  to  have  a 
prison  like  the  Central  Prison  here  in  the  west,  say  in  London,  to  relieve  you  of  all 
prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  a  short  period  1  A.I  have  advocated  that.  We  cannot 
provide  work  for  the  prisoners  now,  and  I  think  this  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drort. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  employing  prisoners  committed  to  gaol,  aay  a  dozen  or  half- 
a-dozen  times.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  set  them  to  work  on  the  streets  t 
A.  I  do.  I  do  not  think  it  would  degrade  a  man  any  more  than  he  is  now.  A  man 
committed  to  gaol  six  times  is  beyond  degradation. 

Q.  Had  you  many  boys  under  sixteen  committed  to  gaol  last  year  1  A.  I  had  eight 
boys  and  one  girl  under  sixteen,  the  majority  for  first  offences,  chiefly  petty  larceny. 
I  think  only  three  out  of  the  nine  were  hardened  cases.  The  majority  of  the  parents 
were  good,  but  there  were  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  drifting  into  crime  ?  A.  Idleness,  want  of  proper 
training ;    children  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  and  generally  to  get  into  idle  habits. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  wise  course  to  pursue  to  send  these  boys  to  the  common 
gnol  ?  A.  I  think  not,  it  was  a  very  unwise  course.  I  think  if  there  were  any  means  of 
sending  them  to  an  industrial  school,  where  boys  could  be  kept  from  four  or  five  years 
of  age  until  they  reach  fourteen  or  fifteen,  that  that  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  The 
older  boys  I  think  should  be  sent  to  the  reformatory  or  the  prison.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  would  have  been  wise  if  the  sentence  had  been  suspended  and  supervision  had 
been  kept  over  them  by  an  efficient  officer,  with  a  warning  that  they  would  be  brought 
before  the  court  again  if  they  did  not  conduct  themselves  properly. 

Q.  Have  any  boys  sent  to  the  reformatory  come  back  to  this  locality  again  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  general  eftect  of  the  treatment  upon  them  there  been  good  1  A.  It  has. 
8  ome  have  j^one  back  to  their  parents  and  some  have  left  the  country. 
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Q.  Have  any  boys  beea  brought  out  here  by  societies  from  the  Old  Country,  such 
as  Dr.  Barnardo's,  Miss  Macpherson's  and  Miss  Rye's  1  A.  Yes.  I  can  only  spt^ak  of 
them  from  hearsay,  but  people  don't  give  them  a  good  character.  Only  one  or  two  of 
these  boys  have  come  to  our  gaol. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  1  A.  That  is  a  ditiieult 
question  to  answer.  I  attribute  it  to  the  training  of  the  boys.  They  get  into  idleness 
through  being  allowed  too  much  of  their  way.     I  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  those  who  believe  that  drunkpnness  is  a  great  cause  of  crime  ^ 
A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not.  Drunkards  don't  commit  larceny,  or  burglary,  or  things  of  that 
kind,  and  the  men  who  commit  those  crimes  don't  as  a  rule  get  drunk  when  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  Take  drunken  parents  who  have  children  grown  np  without  proper  restraint, 
in  tne  midst  of  neglect  and  generally  in  surroundings  of  drunkenness,  poverty,  dissipa- 
tion, do  you  think  that  in  this  indirect  way  intemperance  is  a  very  prolific  source  of  crime  ( 
A.  Certainly,  it  has  that  effect,  but  I  have  known  a  g^^at  many  instances  where  the 
father  and  mother  have  been  drunkards  and  the  family  have  turned  out  well. 

Dr.  ROSKBBDGH. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  the  parents  of  one-half  the  children  brought  to  gaol 
are  drunkards  'i  A,  It  is  not  so  in  my  case.  Out  of  the  nine  children  that  went 
to  prison  last  year  I  think  the  parents  of  only  two  were  drunkarda 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  heredity  in  crime.     Are  you  a  believer  in  that  I     A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  you  take  the  case  of  a  boy,  the  son  of  drunken  parents  who  have  no 
control  over  him,  do  you  think  it  would  be  simply  environment  if  that  boy  fell  into  crime 
and  not  hereditary  taint  t     A.  I  think  it  is  his  training. 


John  Mbbceb,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kent,  sworn. 

The  CuAiBUAM. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  of  your  county  ?  A.  I  was  appointed  in  1853, 
and  I  have  had  about  fifty  years'  experience  in  connection  with  the  sheiiff's  office  in 
the  western  district. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  views  of  the  Government  taking  control  of  the  gaols  f  I  think 
the  root  of  all  (he  trouble  is  that  the  Qovernment  have  not  the  full  control  of  the 
gaols.  If  they  had  we  would  not  have  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  we  have  now. 
Since  the  appointment  of  the  inspector  over  the  gaols  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  this  conclusion  on  account  of  the  parsimony  of  the  county 
council,  or  do  you  believe  that  it  would  render  more  systematic  the  whole  management 
of  thf  gaol  1  A.  1  would  be  in  favor  of  the  change  for  both  those  reasons.  Our  councils 
are  elected  every  year  and  one  man  pulls  one  way  and  another  man  pulls  another.  If 
the  Qovernment  had  the  control  the  officers  appointed  would  know  just  what  was  wanted, 
because  all  gaols  are  alike  and  they  would  be  managed  on  the  same  principles.  A  great 
number  of  the  councillors  are  farmers,  and  what  do  they  know  about  the  requirements  of 
the  gaols  or  about  controlling  gaols.     I  have  contended  this  for  fifty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  government  i:s  inclined  to  centralize  too  much  1  A. 
Nonsense. 
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Q.  What  in  yonr  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  Y  A.  I  think 
lack  of  education,  children  not  being  properly  brought  up  by  their  parents  ;  that  is  the 
root  of  most  of  it.  There  is  a  want  of  care,  and  the  children  get  into  idle  habits  ;  the 
parents  don't  seem  to  bring  them  up  as  they  have  been  brought  up  themselves.  Still  I 
don't  think  that  this  evil  prevails  to  the  extent  that  it  formerly  did.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  drinking.  There  is  no  comparison  of  the  drinking  habits  of  to-day  with 
those  that  prevailed  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  truancy  law  were  enforced  that  would  be  a  good  thing !  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  remove  a  child  from  the  control  of  the  parents  where 
yon  find  that  they  are  neglecting  their  duty  }  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  remove 
the  child  where  the  parent  entirely  neglects  it  and  it  is  floating  into  criminal  courses. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  evil  effect  of  the  association  of  prisoners  with  each  other  t 
A.  Oh,  yes,  decidedly.  We  generally  put  the  hardened  cases  on  one  side  and  the  minor 
cases  on  the  other,  and  that  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I  think  that  it  is  very  bad  for  females 
sent  in  for  small  offences  to  have  to  associate  with  old  and  hardened  offenders,  prostitutes 
and  drunkards  and  the  like. 

Q.  Have  any  representations  been  made  (o  the  council  of  the  defects  in  this  respectT 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  our  grand  jury  goes  through  the  form  and  the  judges  tell  them  that  they 
quite  agree  with  them  :  and  I  suppose  this  is  sent  to  the  government  and  dent  to  the 
council,  but  they  don't  do  anything. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  prison  of  the  same  character  as 
the  Central  Prison  of  Toronto  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province  t  A.  Tea  ;  I  think  we 
ought  to  hsve  reformatories  and  hard  labor  prisons,  where  the  sentenced  prisoners  oould 
be  kept  at  work.  But  even  then  we  would  want  more  facilities  for  classification  in  the 
gaols. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  sending  a  boy  to  gaol  has  a  hardening  effect  ?  A.  I  do ;  I  think 
the  parents  should  take  them  in  hand,  and  after  that  some  short  punishment  might  be 
inflicted.  I  do  not  like  whipping,  I  think  whipping  has  a  bad  effect  upon  juveniles ;  I 
would  prefer  solitary  confinement. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  bringing  of  a  boy  before  the  open  court  for  a  first  offence 
upon  him  t  A.  Sometimes  it  has  a  very  bad  effect.  I  think  it  hardens  them.  I  should 
exhaust  all  other  measures  first. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  in  the  county  ?  A  I  think 
it  would  relieve  the  gaols  very  much.  Old  people  are  sent  to  the  gaol  who  ought  not 
to  be. 

tj.  Are  there  many  tramps  in  your  county  t  A.  There  used  to  be,  but  we  have  very 
few  now  ;  lor  our  police  magistrate  sends  them  for  six  months  to  the  Central  Prison,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  system  has  a  very  wholesome  effect.  They  don't  like  hard 
work,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  they  don't  like  the  Central  Prison  ;  they  would  rather 
have  an  increased  sentence  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  th'nk  that  if  you  had  another  prison  in  the  west  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Central  Prison  with  a  poorhouse  in  your  county,  the  gaol  would  be  relieved  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  the  remaining  prisoners? 
A.  I  think  so,  with  some  structural  changes  ;  I  think  it  is  very  much  required,  and  a 
reformatory  or  industrial  school  to  which  juveniles  oould  be  sent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  Fenetanguishene  reformatory  1  A  I  have ;  I  think  it  is 
a  very  excellent  institution ;  I  approve  of  it  very  much.  We  have  sent  a  good  many 
boys  to  it  and  they  have  come  back  reformed. 
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Q.  Would  you  have  a  system  of  suspended  sentence  adopted  in  the  caae  of  boys 
brought  up  for  first  offences  ?  A.  I  think  I  would  if  it  were  exercised  with  discretion, 
but  it  would  not  do  where  the  offenders  are  habitual  criminalf>,  nor  would  it  do  in  some 
cases  with  first  offenders  ;  lately  we  had  a  man  from  the  other  side  who  was  charged  with 
horse  stealing,  and  in  his  cabe  suspended  sentence  I  am  afraid  would  not  have  much 
effect. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  employing  prisoners  who  have  been  up  half-a-dozen 
times  at  work  in  the  street  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing.  It  could  not  be  done 
in  the  smaller  counties  for  the  expense  would  be  too  great  of  looking  after  them.  I  don't 
like  the  plan.  Send  them  to  an  institution  established  for  that  purpose  where  they  would 
have  means  of  employment.     But  that  could  not  be  done  in  small  counties. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  committing  people  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  to  the 
common  gaol  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  does  them  any  good.  There  ought,  I  think,  to  be  a 
place  for  inebriates.  Drunkenness  in  my  opinion  is  a  disease  to  a  very  grea,i  extent 
Men  cannot  resist  it,  and  incarcerating  them  does  no  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  long  confinement  would  have  a  good  effect  t  A.  No,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  difficult  question  indeed  to  know  what  to  do  with  this  citiss.  T  don't  believe 
in  severe  punishment  for  them. 


Sahukl  Roetheb,  Qaoler,  Walkerton,  sworn. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  county  of  Bruce  ?   A.  In  January,  1867. 

Q.  Were  the  prisoners  you  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  of  the  woist  cliu^ 
A.  They  were  not ;  we  have  not  any  very  bad  prisoners.  One  was  a  boy  who  would  not 
wrong  anybody  ;  he  did  not  seem  quite  level  in  his  head.  One  was  brought  out  by  some 
of  these  charitable  institutions  in  the  old  country;  he  left  his  employment  because  he  was 
not  properly  treated.     The  other  two  were  really  bad  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  society  the  boy  came  out  from  1  A.  I  think  he  told  me  it 
was  through  Miss  Macpherson's  association.  I  think  he  is  the  second  or  third  one  of 
that  class  we  have  had  during  all  the  time  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Jdby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  societies  keep  up  a  proper  inspection  over  the  boys 
they  place  out  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  do,  but  I  have  no  pergonal  knowledge  as 
regards  this ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  know  nothing  of  it,  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
them. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  this  boy  ran  away  because  he  was  not  well  treated  1  A.  He  was 
not  a  good  boy  and  he  was  treated  better  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  From  enquiries 
I  made  I  an  ived  at  this  conclusion.     I  do  not  think  they  were  bad  people  he  was  with. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recommendations  to  make  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  your 
gaol  t     A.  No  ;  it  is  a  very  good  gaol  and  the  prisoners  are  few. 

Q.  With  your  model  county,  and  model  gaol,  do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  gaol  ?  A.  I  think  it  is.  The  authority  is  too 
much  divided  now.  The  county  council,  though  they  are  the  best  men  in  the  county, 
are  not  permanent  enough  to  acquire  sufficient  experience  of  matters  connected  with  the 
gaol.  Our  county  council  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  new  every  year,  and  the  com- 
mittee generally  consists  of  new  men   who  have  no  khdwiedge  of  gaol  requirements. 
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They  live  in  the  country  and  never  even  see  the  gaol  except  when  the  council  is  in  session. 
They  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  posted  upon  matters  affecting  us  as  the  Government  would 
be.  My  recommendations  to  the  council  or  the  committee  are  attended  to  as  a  rale  in 
the  end,  although  there  is  generally  a  little  delay.  When  the  (Jovernraent  inspector 
makes  a  recommendation  it  always  receives   ittention,  but  there  is  some  delay. 

Q.  Are  there  other  reasons  why  you  w./uld  be  in  favor  of  the  change  ?  A.  I  think 
that  the  gaolers  would  be  under  a  better  system,  and  the  gaols  would  be  better  conducted 
in  this  way.  I  would  have  uniform  management  and  uniform  discipline.  I  think  that 
the  gaols  should  be  classified  as  well  as  the  prisoners.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  first, 
second  and  third  class  gaols,  and  rules  governing  the  different  clas'ies.  This  I  think 
would  be  a  great  improvement.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  an  efficient  gaoler 
were  promoted  from  a  small  gaol  to  a  larger  one.  It  would  be  an  incentive  both  to  turn- 
keys and  gaolers  to  do  their  best. 

<j.  If  the  inspector  of  prisons  considers  your  salary  insufficient,  could  he  not  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  council  1  A.  Yes,  he  could  do  that,  but  I  have  never  had  any 
occasion  to  appeal  to  the  inspector.  I  have  got  such  a  high  salary  that  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  useless  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary  now )  A.  Seven  hundred  dollars  with  free  house  and  light 
and  fuel. 

Hon.  Mr.  DauRY. 

Q.  Are  you  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  good  conduct  of  your  turnkey  ? 
A.  I  am.  We  have  had  no  change  for  fourteen  years,  but  before  that  we  had  four  or 
five. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  conclusion  have  you  arrived  at  aa  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  Pro- 
vince 1  A.  My  impression  is  that  idleness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crima  Take  a  man 
brought  to  gaol  for  petty  larceny.  If  you  examine  into  the  case  you  will  find  in  all 
probability  that  he  has  been  idle.  It  is  mostly  those  who  have  been  brought  up  idle 
children  that  fall  into  crime.     They  drift  into  bad  company  and  drink. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  habits  of  idleness  are  caused  sometimes  through  want  of 
employment  1  A.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  no  need  for  anybody  to  be  idle.  I 
think  that  everybody  who  wants  work  can  get  it.  A  good  many  people  will  only  work 
at  one  kind  of  work,  and  rather  than  do  anything  else  they  will  remain  idle,  but  they 
need  not  do  so  if  they  are  willing  to  put  their  hands  to  something  else.  I  believe  that 
there  is  work  for  everybody  to  do.  Through  those  labor  unions  even  children  under  1 2 
years  old  will  not  work  below  a  certain  scale  of  wages,  but  I  believe  25  cents  a  day  ia 
better  than  idleness. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A  Well  I  think 
idleness  leads  to  intemperance  to  a  great  extent,  and  then  intemperance  leads  to  crime. 
I  have  seen  when  I  walked  along  the  streets,  boyb  of  fourteen  to  sixteeh  hanging  around 
the  street  comer  at  ten,  eleven  and  even  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  k.id  they  were  doing  no 
good.  They  go  into  a  tavern  and  take  a  horn,  two  horns  or  three  horns,  and  from  this 
they  gradually  drift  downwards  ;  whereas  if  they  were  at  work,  they  would  be  tired  and 
would  have  to  go  to  bed  early.  Boys  should  in  my  opinion  be  made  to  go  to  school,  to  carry 
water  and  split  wood  for  their  mothers,  and  to  do  other  work  of  that  kind.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  children  are  allowed  to  go  together  too  much.  If  they  were  compelled  to 
go  to  school  and  keep  proper  hours  there  would  be  less  crime.  If  the  trustees  cannot 
keep  them  at  school  they  should  be  sent  to  some  industrial  school  or  farm  where  they 
will  be  educated  and  taught  to  work. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  there  is  something  inherently  wrong  with  children  who  fall 
into  evil  habits  t  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  inherently  wrong  at  all,  it  is 
where  the  parents  neglect  them,  fail  to  bring  them  up  properly  that  there  is  danger.  I 
think  if  parents  neglected  their  duty  I  would  put  the  children  under  other  control.  In 
some  cases  the  parents  arp  not  bKraght  up  right  themselves  and  then  they  see  nothing 
wrong  in  their  children  going  about  the  streets  and  taking  a  little  thing  out  of  a  store. 
I  think  that  these  children  when  they  are  like  this  should  be  gathered  up  and  placed 
where  they  can  be  taken  care  of,  and  should  never  be  wholly  discharged  until  they  are 
grown  up.  Boys  sent  to  gaol,  are  generally  sharp,  obliging,  good  boys,  who  have  through 
idleness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  drifted  into  these  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  great  many  of  those  boys  should  never  go  to  your  gaols  at 
all  ?  A.  I  do.  The  gaol  is  not  the  place  for  boys.  Very  few  people  would  I  am  afraid 
even  for  pay  take  a  wicked  boy  into  their  homes  to  care  for  him.  I  woald  send  sach  a 
boy  to  an  industrial  school  in  preference  to  a  home.  You  might  get  a  widow  woman  or 
a  laboring  man's  wife  to  take  the  boy,  but  I  am  afraid  he  would  be  neglected  again. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  boys  to  the  Fenetanguishene  Reformatory?  A.  Many 
boys  have  been  sent  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  treatment  ?  A  I  think  very  highly  of  it.  I 
have  been  there  only  once  since  the  improvements  have  been  made  and  before  that  I 
liked  the  institution  very  much.  The  boys  always  came  back  to  me  very  much  better 
and  I  have  lent  them  books  and  encouraged  them  to  follow  out  the  line  of  good  conduct 
that  they  hfcd  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  best  for  them  at  the  institution.  Very 
seldom  that  any  one  ever  came  back  to  the  gaol  again,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  system  that  governs  the  reformatory.  They  are  sentenced  there 
for  periods  from  one  to  five  years.  They  shoald  in  my  opinion  be  sent  there  indefinitely 
and  never  be  discharged  until  the  authorities  think  that  they  are  safe,  ^nd  then  let  them  go 
out  on  parole  or  good  behaviour. 

Q.  Have  you  not  found  some  boys  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years  of  age  as  degraded 
as  a  l»d  man  t     A  I  have  never  seen  an  utterly  bad  boy. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  care  of  your  poorl  A.  Elaoh  municipality  takes  care  of  its 
own  poor.  Very  often  it  happens  that  people  get  on  the  border  of  another  manioipality 
and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  which  should  really  be  charged  with  maintenance  and  they 
keep  shifting  about,  and  that  explains  how  they  come  to  the  gaol.  The  municipalities 
should  take  charge  of  their  own  poor  and  the  county  pay  the  expenses,  and  if  they  got 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  I  would  say  establish  a  poorhouse  then. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Central  Prison  treatment  t  A.  1  think  most  of  the 
prisoners  who  go  from  our  county  to  the  Central  Prison  are  much  improved  by  their 
incarceration ;  most  of  them  say  they  liked  it  because  it  did  them  good. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Central  Prison  is  as  good  as  an  inebriate  asylum  for  the 
treatment  of  drunkards  ?  A.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  inebriate  asylum 
where  drunkards  would  be  made  to  work  and  work  hard  too,  until  the  old  man  had  been 
driven  out  of  them  and  the  new  man  had  arisen. 

Q.  What  wotlld  you  do  with  the  inebriate  who  is  a  low  scoundrel  and  thrashes  wife, 
sends  his  children  out  to  beg  and  to  steal ;  what  would  you  do  with  him  I  A.  My 
impression  is  that  you  would  cure  him  in  nine  cases  out  of  tea  if  he  were  flogged  for  it 

Dr.    EOSBBBUGH. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  another  prison  in  the  west  like  the  Central  Prison  t 
A.  I  would.  I  think  the  piisoners  should  be  graded  in  these  institutions  ;  one  class  only 
should  be  sentenced  to  one  establishment.  The  shorter  sentenced  in  one,  and  the  longer 
sentenced  in  another.  The  tramps  should  not  be  discharged  in  my  opinion  from  cnstcnly 
until  they  are  able  to  make  a  living  for  themselves.     I  believe  that  hard  work  is  an  efiective 
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method  of  dealing  with  that  class.  The  tramp  becomes  demoralized  in  his  nature.  As  a 
rule  ho  has  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  anybody  but  himself  to 
think  of,  and  I  think  it  is  no  charity  to  give  a  persoa  of  that  class  a  rest  for  a  week  or 
two  and  then  leave  him  to  go  somewhere  else  to  pass  through  similar  experiences.  We 
have  tramps  who  go  through  from  one  end  of  Ontario  to  the  other,  who  spend  the  whole 
of  their  time  in  wandering  about. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  given  a  special  study  to  the  question  of  heredity  ?  A.  I  have  a  little 
but  not  very  much.  I  think  there  is  something  in  it,  but  sometimes  you  get  the  worst 
childrpn  from  the  best  |>arent8.  One  boy,  I  remember,  born  of  the  nicest  parents  that 
were  ia  the  country  was  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was 
brought  back  «gain.  My  impression  is  that  he  is  not  right  in  the  head.  I  know  his 
father  and  grandfather.  There  is  nothing  in  family.  The  grandfather  drinks  a  little, 
but  the  boy  has  good  parents  and  good  surroundings — ^parents  that  any  boy  might  feel 
proud  of.     If  it  is  heredity  in  his  case  it  must  have  been  far  back. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGU. 

Q.  Was  he  defective  mentally '?  A.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  so ;  he  was  so  heart- 
less. He  had  apparently  no  feeling  at  all.  He  was  clever  and  light-hearted.  He  was 
CMieleas  towards  his  parents,  utterly  regardless  of  them,  in  fact,  or  of  any  one  who  came 
to  him. 


Wh.  Sutton,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Bruce,  sworn, 

The  Chaibuan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff  of  the  County  of  Brace?  A.  In  1867, 
twenty-three  years  ago. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  t  A.  I 
think  they  are  numerous.  The  chief  of  them  in  my  opinion  are  drunkenness,  evil  asso- 
ciations, idleness  and  natural  disposition.  Of  course  there  are  others,  but  I  should  say 
that  these  are  the  chief. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  natural  disposition  1  A.  It  ia  inherent  in  the  natural 
organisation. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heredity?  A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know 
that  drunkenness  will  be  transmitted,  but  I  think  it  would  arise  from  parents  who  have 
been  engaged  in  criminal  pursuits,  and  it  might  possibly  arise  through  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient controlling  moral  sentiment  being  transmitted.  They  have  it  on  record  that  men 
who  are  confirmed  murderers  could  not  be  anything  else  but  murderers.  Their  organi- 
sation ;  their  propensity  in  this  direction  is  so  great  that  they  have  ntt  sufficient  moral 
power  to  control  themselves.  These  may  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  but  at 
all  events  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  If  a  child  of  such  parents  were  severed  from  the  associations  at  an  early  age 
and  placed  in  associations  of  highly  moral  character,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect?  A.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  make  this  disposition  or  propensity 
dormant.  It  would  develop  the  moral  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  evil  propensities  that 
the  child  inherited. 
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Q.  Have  you  noticed  this  tendency  to  criminality  in  your  county  in  the  thickly 
settled  places  1  A.  I  am  going  on  general  principles.  I  cannot  particularise  any  one 
case. 

Q.  Tour  gaoler  has  told  us  that  structurally  he  has  all  the  means  he  requires  for 
the  proper  classification  of  prisoners  1  A.  When  there  is  a  limited  number  of  prisoners, 
possibly  he  may  effect  a  proper  classification,  but  neither  our  gaol  nor  any  other  gaol  is 
arranged  for  proper  classification.  I  don't  approve  of  sentenced  prisoners  of  any  descrip- 
tion being  kept  in  the  common  gaols.  It  would  be  a  wise  change  if  they  were  merely 
used  for  purposes  of  detention.  I  would  chanere  the  name  of  them  to  houses  of  detention. 
I  do  not  think  the  untried  prisoners  should  be  put  into  a  cell  at  all.  A  man  waiting 
trial  would  have  to  be  put  in  safe  keeping,  but  I  would  allow  him  all  the  liberties  that 
could  reasonably  be  afforded  him.  I  look  upon  putting  a  man  waiting  trial  into  a  cell 
as  wrong,  because  it  is  punishment.  After  a  man  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  he 
should  be  put  in  an  institution,  the  business  of  which  would  be  to  better  him.  I  would 
call  it  a  reformatory.  My  impression  is,  I  don't  care  how  bad  a  criminal  is,  no  nmtter 
how  low  he  may  have  sunk,  there  is  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  a  reform.  Three 
reformatories,  I  think,  would  answer  better  than  a  larger  number.  I  would  have  them 
on  the  most  improved  plan,  oflScered  with  the  most  experienced  meu,  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  the  criminals.  Every  criminal  sent  to  these  reformatories  should  undergo 
a  special  examination.  His  history  and  his  character  should  be  thoroughly  enquired 
into  with  a  view  to  deciding  what  means  would  be  most  effectual  for  his  reform.  I  do 
not  go  in  for  excessive  punishment,  lexcept  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some 
obstinate  cases.  I  believe  that  kindness  and  good  moral  training  would  tend  more  to 
reformation  than  any  severe  measures.  With  few  institutions  the  system  would  be 
attended  with  less  expense  and  a  better  class  of  managers  could  be  secured.  I  would 
have  the  opportunity  afiorded  for  classification  and  I  would  leave  the  officers  to  decide 
as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  reformation  of  each  particular  person,  and  make 
it  depend  entirely  upon  the  good  behavior  of  that  person  what  progress  he  made  in  the 
institution. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  prisoner,  who,  after  several  trials  still  remained  a 
criminal  and  followed  criminal  ways  ?  A.  I  would  make  this  an  industrial,  as  well  as  a 
reformatory  institution  and  I  would  keep  him  there  for  the  good  of  society.  When  men 
become  so  depraved  that  they  cannot  govern  themselves  there  is  no  alternative,  I  think, 
but  to  take  care  of  them  and  they  should  be  taken  care  of  permanently. 

Q.  Who  would  have  the  authority  of  making  the  examinations  and  of  determining 
all  this  ?  A.  I  would  have  that  done  by  a  competent  man  who  would  govern  the  insti- 
tution ;  I  think  this  is  a  most  important  consideration. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  noticed  that  some  of  the  worst  criminals  make  the  best  prisoners  T 
A.  That  might  be ;  but  if  you  get  an  expert  in  charge  his  judgment  would  be  keen 
enough  to  detect  this. 

Q.  Tou  are  giving  just  now  what  is  known  as  the  Elmira  system  1  A.  I  am  not 
aware  personally  of  the  system  that  you  mention.  I  only  state  my  own  theories  arising 
from  my  own  observation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkuby. 

Q.  Your  idea  of  the  treatment  of  a  criminal  is  that  the  only  thing  you  should 
have  in  view  is  his  reformation  1  A.  It  should  be  entirely  reformatory.  There  are 
some  men  naturally  criminal,  and  they  deserve  our  sympathy  rather  than  our  condem- 
nation and  punishment  In  this  respect  I  think  that  great  service  would  be  done  to 
society. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  there  is  danger  of  officials,  even  experts,  being  at  fault  as 
egards  the  treatment  of  some  caaeB !     A.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  occasionally 
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be  at  fault,  bat  this  would  not  destro7  the  value  of  the  Bystem.  For  one  case  in  which 
the  experts  might  be  imposed  upon  there  would  probably  be  a  thousand  vhere  they 
would  not. 

The  Obairmah. 

Q.  Now,  you  think  the  system  of  sentencing  criminals  to  certain  fixed,  definite 
periods  altogether  wrong  1  A.  .Yes,  because  I  think  that  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  liberated 
on  the  strength  of  his  good  conifuct  and  good  behavior,  and  the  progress  he  has  made  in 
an  institution  of  a  reformatory  character. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  men  in  London,  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
who  select  crime  as  a  profession  t  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
men  of  that  description  would  care  about  the  treatment  of  the  reformatory  I  have 
mentioned,  and  which,  I  think,  would  have  a  very  deterrent  effect,  because  if  they  were 
sent  there  they  would  have  to  remain  there,  or  they  would  have  to  show  evidence  of 
improvement,  and  they  would  have  to  conform  to  the  rules  before  they  obtain  their 
discharge. 

Q.  The  very  worst  men  are  often  the  best  prisoners.  Would  not  this  system 
encourage  this  clews  of  men  to  a  rigid  observance  of  prison  discipline  and  rules,  to  make 
themselves  seemingly  model  prisoners  without  accomplishing  any  real  reformation? 
A.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  this  would  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  have  discharge  on  probation  1  A.  Yes,  I  would  make  that 
a  part  of  the  system. 

Cj.  If  some  felon  who  managed  to  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  institution  com- 
mitted other  crimes  when  he  got  out,  what  would  you  do  with  him  f  A.  I  would  put 
him  through  the  hands  of  the  experts  again,  and  then  I  would  remove  him  from  that 
institution  and  put  him  in  another  which  would  deal  with  men  of  the  incorrigible  type, 
that  is  the  kind  of  classification  I  would  have.  I  would  go  in  for  detaining  for  a  very 
long  period,  perhaps  permanently,  a  man  of  this  description. 

Q.  dan  you  imagine  a  man  tempted  to  commit  a  crime,  by  which  he  would  obtaia 
possession  of  say  $5,000,  and  saying  to  himself  "  I  will  secure  this  money  and  under 
this  reformatory  treatment  I  will  obtain  my  release  by  good  conduct  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  will  put  this  money  in  a  safe  place  where  I  will  get  it  after  I  serve  my  time")  A.  That 
might  be,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  would  get  out  in  this  time.  The  rules  would 
be  sufliciently  severe  to  make  it  no  light  matter  for  a  man  to  undergo  a  period  of  treat- 
ment for  crimes  of  this  description.  But  there  again  the  judgment  of  the  experts  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  poorhouses  1  Q.  I  do  not  think  that 
poorhouses  are  good  institutions  for  a  country  of  this  kind.  They  create  a  spirit  of 
dependence  ;  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  this  class  of  people  iu  the  country,  nut 
enough  to  justify  the  outlay  on  the  erection  of  a  building  of  that  kind  and  for  ita 
maintenance. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  such  old  creatures  as  we  saw  down  stairs  this  morning, 
one,  an  old  woman,  87  years  of  age  t  A.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the 
community.    I  think  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  gaol  is  no  place  for  them. 

Q.  Would  the  gaols  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the  government  entirely,  or  under 
the  control  partly  of  the  government  and  partly  of  the  county  council,  as  at  present ) 
A.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  under  government  control.  We  have  an  inspector  who  has 
studied  gaol  management,  and  is  capable  of  suggesting  improvements  in  the  management 
of  the  gaols.     The  county  council  are  men  who  have  had  no  experience  in  that  line.     I 
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think  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  whole  were  under  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  might  not  please  some  people,  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
prisoners  and  for  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Q.  Do  jou  think  that  the  common  gaol  does  any  good  to  the  drunk  and  disorderly  t 
A.  I  do  not.  But  a  drunkard  who  neglects  his  wife  and  family  I  would  treat  as  a 
criminal.  I  go  in  for  the  reformatory  system  with  them  as  with  others.  I  look  upon 
the  cause  of  crime  as  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  rather  than  the  effect.  My 
impression  is  that  our  school  system  is  at  fault.  Probably  my  ideas,  as  I  am  giving  them 
in  evidence,  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  visionary ;  still,  whether  they  are  so  or  not, 
I  will  mention  them.  I  think  that  in  their  younger  yeais  our  youth  should  receive 
good  moral  training ;  should  receive  a  sound  moral  and  hygienic  education,  so  that  they  will 
know  how  to  take  care  of  their  miuds  and  bodies ;  I  do  not  mean  sectarian,  moral 
training  ;  let  them  understand  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  without  reference 
to  any  religious  denomination  or  body.  I  think,  too,  there  ought  to  be  some  change 
with  reference  to  our  marriage  arrangement.  People  get  married  who  never  ought  to  get 
married,  and  we  have  criminals  meule  on  this  account,  and  diseases  propagated, 
diseases  of  every  kind,  including  lunacy.  I  think  that  before  the  state  consents  to 
grant  a  license,  it  ought  to  insist  upon  the  contracting  parties  undergoing  an  examination 
I  contend  that  if  there  are  constitutional  defects,  mental  or  physical,  the  license  ought  to 
be  denied  them.  I  go  further,  and  say  that  the  contracting  purties  should  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  state,  so  that  if  there  were  any  neglect,  through  licentious  or  improper 
habits,  the  state  should  take  hold  of  them,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  woman 
to  make  a  complaint  against  her  husband  in  the  court,  in  order  to  get  release  or 
separation.  Whoever  are  suffering  from  incurable  diseases  ought  certainly  to  be  debarred 
from  marriage.  Our  school  system  just  means  this :  That  our  children  learn  so  much 
geography,  bo  many  dates  and  facts  which  tax  the  memory,  without  any  direction  being 
given  them  as  to  their  proper  conduct  in  life.  I  think  the  school  system  is  defective  on 
that  score,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  suggest  a  moral  training  for  the  children,  with  a 
view  to  elevating  their  moral  faculties  and  decreasing  their  evil  propensities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  you  exercise  the  same  kind  of  supervision  over  the  human 
race  that  a  good  breeder  would  exercise  over  the  cattle  on  his  farm  1  A.  Precisely  so. 
There  is  another  matter  that  has  impressed  me,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  the  children 
brought  from  the  Old  Country  out  of  these  homes.  I  certainly  think  this  ought  to 
be  prohibited,  when  it  is  found  that  these  children  are  the  children  of  criminals.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  good  many  of  them  are  healthy  and  well  conducted,  but  there  are  others 
who  are  a  sort  of  danger  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Joky. 

Q.  Tou  think  that  the  importation  of  these  children  brought  from  the  slums  should 
be  stopped  t  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  statistics  shew  that  our  lunatic  class  and  criminal 
class  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some 
general  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  importation. 

The  Cbaibhan. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  is  room  for  children  of  this  class  being  absorbed  in 
the  country  it  would  be  well  for  us  first  to  look  after  our  own  children,  instead  of  giving 
up  the  places  to  the  imported  children  t  A.  That  would  be  the  first  thing.  So  long  as 
these  children  are  imported  they  perpetuate  this  evil  state  of  matters,  but  I  would  go  to 
the  root  of  this.     I  advocate  a  change  in  the  marriage  laws. 
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Wii.  Dickson,  Gaoler,  GU>derich,  sworn. 

The  Ohaieman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  at  Goderich }  A.  I  was  appointed  turnkey  in 
in  1864,  and  gaoler  in  1877. 

Q.  What  do  70a  regard  m  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  The  great  fsustor  in 
producing  crime  with  the  great  bulk  of  prisoners  who  come  through  my  hands  ia  drink, 
in  my  opinion.  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  their  own  statements,  and  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  invariably  brought  in.     It  is  self-evident  th  tt  they  are  drunkards. 

Q.  Does  this  apply  to  such  criminals,  for  example,  as  housebreakers !  A.  We 
never  come  across  them.  The  class  of  criminality  that  I  speak  of  as  generally 
accompanying  drunkenuess  is  petty  larceny,  assaults  and  the  like.  I  would  say,  too, 
that  the  forced  system  of  overcrowding  in  our  gaols  is  productive  of  much  crime ;  it  has  a 
very  bad  effect.  It  is  worse  certainly  upon  the  young,  but  I  think  all  classes  are  affected 
by  it 

Dr.  ROSBBSCGH. 

Q.  Could  you  give  cases  1  A.  I  could.  I  will  just  mention  a  case  which  struck  me 
in  particular.  A  young  man  sent  in  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  got  two  weeks  for 
this  offence,  and  in  the  .ward  he  was  put  into  were  five  others;  three  of  them  were 
strangers  to  me.  They  were  certainly  pretty  hardened  characters,  and  that  young  man 
before  eighteen  months  went  round,  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  forgery.  I  should 
say,  too,  that  children  should  be  made  to  attend  school  regularly.  I  would  favor  the 
establishment  of  industrial  schools  for  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  government. 
More  classification,  or  facilties  for  classification,  should  be  given.  The  two  mo3t 
prominent  evils  in  connection  with  county  gaols  requiring  immediate  remedy  are  first, 
more  room,  and  second,  to  give  the  officials  fewer  masters. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  County  of  Huron )  A.  It  is  estimated  at  about 
80,000, 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  during  last  year  out  of  80,000  people  only  two 
under  16  were  committed  to  the  common  gaol  1     A.  I  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  it. 

Q.  What  are  your  chief  towns  in  the  county  ?  A.  Goderich,  with  about  4,000 ; 
Clinton,  Seaforth,  Wingham,  Exeter. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  there  are  just  as  bad  boys  in  a  village  populatioa  as  in  a  city 
population  1  A.  They  don't  come  to  me.  These  boys,  with  very  few  exceptions,  come 
from  the  country,  sons  of  farmers  who  have  gone  astray.  There  should  be  poorhouses 
in  every  county  where  provision  can  be  made  for  the  old  and  indigent,  some  of  whom  are 
committed  as  insane  because  they  are  so  feeble  that  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of  th-m- 
8(>lve8,  and  they  are  left  to  die  in  gaol.  I  would  advocate,  too,  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  institution  to  the  Central  Prison  in  the  western  district. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  recommend  the  government  to  take  over  the 
gaols  entirely )  A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  in  toto,  but  they  should  provide  sufficient 
accommodation  to  classify  prisoners  and  look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  gaols. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  to  importune  the  committee  ot  the  council  a  good 
deal  in  order  to  get  your  wants  supplied  ?  A.  I  cannot  accuse  my  council  of  needing 
much  importuning.  I  usually  draw  up  my  requisition,  and  the  sheriff  invariably  puts 
forward  my  request,  and  I  have  no  troubln.  I  suppose,  in  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  discipline  and  general  management  of  ohe  gaol,  that  greater  uniformity  will  be  secured 
by  the  government  taking  control,  entirely  for  this  reason  I  would  recommend  govern- 
ment control.  For  the  tramps,  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
harshly.  Hard  work  and  short  allowance  would  be  my  treatment  for  them.  I  would 
keep  drunks  for  periods  of  six  months,  and  would  have  the  law  changed  to  make  this 
legal  punishment. 
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Q.  You  recommend  the  constrnctioa  of  such  a  prison  as  the  Central,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Province.  Do  you  think  that  would  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification 
of  the  prisoners  committed  to  your  gaol,  without  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
more  wards  1  A.  I  am  very  doubtfnl.  But  if  such  a  prison  were  established,  and  we 
could  remove  those  prisoners  who  are  under  sentence  for  thirty  days,  it  might  give  us 
the  necessary  relief.  In  the  case  of  any  one  sen<enced  to  thirty  days  I  would  send  him 
direct  to  the  Central  Prison.  For  the  treatment  of  the  habitual  drunkards,  I  would 
rfcoiiimend  a  separate  ward  in  the  Central  Prison,  where  they  could  be  sent,  and  special 
work  provided  for  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol )  A.  We  have  no  regular 
ministerial  work  in  the  gaol,  but  we  have  a  yonng  man  who  comes  in  to  visit  the  prisoners 
once  a  week. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?  A.  No,  I  have  asked  for  one  until  I  am  tired  and  I  don't 
like  to  ask  any  more. 


RoBT.  Gibbons,  Sheriff  ot  the  Cjunty  of  Huron,  ciUed  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?     A.  In  November,  1873. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lock-up  in  Goderich  1  A.  We  have  in  connection  with  the  police 
court.     They  have  a  constable  always  in  attendance. 

Q.  How  are  the  prisoners  who  are  committed  brought  to  the  gaol  ?  A.  They  are 
all  marched  down  from  the  lock-up  accompanied  by  the  constable. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  classification  in  that  lock-up  1  A.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is.     I  think  there  are  one  or  two  cells.     I  believe  the  sexes  can  be  kept  separate. 

Q.  Are  boys  committed  for  a  first  offence  brought  before  the  open  court  t  A.  They 
are  generally  brought  before  the  mayor  and  sent  so  many  days  to  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  of  the  Governoient  assuming  c^>ntrol  of 
the  common  gaols  of  the  Province )  A.  I  think  in  many  places  there  is  a  necessity  for 
it.  If  there  is  any  improvement  that  would  cost  a  large  amount,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  to  be  carried  out,  no  notice  of  the  recommendation  has  been  taken  by  the 
council.  There  is  always  a  gaol  committee  that  takes  cognizance  of  smaller  matters,  and 
these  are  generally  left  with  the  county  clerk,  the  gaoler  and  myself  to  deal  with.  The 
gaoler  goes  to  the  county  clerk  who  is  always  on  hand.  He  recommends,  or  requests 
rather,  to  have  a  piece  of  whitewashing,  or  a  bit  of  carpentering,  or  repairs  to  the  wood 
work  carried  out,  and  when  this  is  done  he  presents  the  bill  to  the  county  clerk  and  it  is 
submitted  to  the  next  meeting.  Ordinary  repairs,  clothing  for  prisoners,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  they  generally  give  the  warden  sufficient  power  to  authorize,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  county  clerk.  As  regards  ail  those  things  required  for  the  gaol,  we  hive  no 
coiiijilaiut  to  make  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  heard  your  gaoler  state  just  now  that  you  have  not  got  the  means  of 
classification  at  your  gaol  that  you  ought  to  have.  Have  you  noticed  the  evil  effect  of 
this  improper  classification  on  prisoners  1  A.  Only  through  some  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves that  were  sent  in  there,  such  as  those  who  were  committed  on  judgment  sum- 
monses. It  is  not  pleasant  for  them  to  be  placed  in  the  same  corridor  or  grouped  with 
criminals  ;  they  are  simply  there  on  summonses  for  debt.  I  think  if  there  were  a  house 
of  refuge  within  the  limits  of  the  county  that  would  relieve  us  to  a  great  extent. 
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Q.  In  order  to  have  what  yon  conceive  to  be  a  perfect  classification  how  many 
corridors  wouid  you  require  1  A.  I  have  always  said  that  the  means  of  classification  is 
most  defective  ;  the  highest  number  of  prisoners  that  we  have  had  was  twenty-five,  and 
we  had  just  twelve  cells. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  a  perfect  classification,  your  gaoler  says  you  would  have  to  get 
ten  corridors.  Would  you  recommend  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  a  central  prison, 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  gaoH  A.  I  think  an  industrial  prison  would  be  the  best, 
because  they  would  always  have  a  staff  there  able  to  look  after  all  these  fellows.  They 
could  manage  them  much  better  than  we  could  ;  they  would  be  under  Government  cbn- 
trol  altogether.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  system  of  hard  labor  in  the  common  ga>i. 
I  was  glad  to  keep  the  gaol  clean  and  get  a  little  wood  cut  Idleness  is  a  great  evil  in 
the  gaol,  and  causes  much  trouble.  I  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.  It  is  a  great  cause  of  trouble,  more  particu- 
larly with  these  tramps — people  who  are  guilty  of  petty  larcfnies,  idle,  lazy,  indolent 
people,  who  simply  go  there  to  get  their  grub.  Associated  idleness  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  in  gaol  life,  because  they  put  their  heads  together  to  scheme  to  get  out. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  care  of  the  poor  in  the  County  of  Huron  1  A.  In  the  county 
of  Huron  each  municipality  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  cast  of  its  poor.  They  have 
been  on  the  rates  lor  some  time,  but  a  good  many  find  their  way  to  the  gaol.  We  cannot 
very  well  refuse  them  when  once  they  are  committed. 

Q.  With  a  proper  house  of  refuge,  and  an  industrial  prison  in  the  west,  would  your 
gaol  answer  your  purposes  as  it  is  now  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  answer  every  purjiose. 
We  would  be  able  to  keep  our  prisoners  waiting  trial  away  from  the  others  and  those 
charged  with  the  more  serious  ofiences  by  themselves. 

Q.  Have  yon  often  prisoners  charged  with  serious  offences  ?  A.  We  have  had  three 
parties  in  for  murder  since  I  was  appointed  sherifif  fifteen  years  ago,  one  of  them  was 
intane. 

Q  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  to  the  Commission  1  A.  I  have  thought  more 
about  getting  the  prison  in  such  a  state  that  we  could  classify  our  prisoners  than  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  the  boys  who  have  been  imported  into  this  country  by  Dr. 
Bamardo,  Miss  Macpherson  and  Miss  Rye  7  A.  I  have.  They  have  turned  out  well, 
many  of  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  by  taking  proper  means  we  could  absorb  many  of  our  own 
little  boys  who  are  now  thrown  into  criminality  ?  A.  I  think  many  of  them  could  find 
work  in  the  country  for  whom  there  is  no  employment  in  the  towns,  and  with  the  system 
of  education  now  in  force,  no  one  need  go  uneducated.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  take  these  boys  from  the  police  court  and  send  them  out,  for  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  such  children  in  the  country  districts.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  do 
this  if  we  could  get  the  system.  If  you  had  some  body  like  Dr.  Bamardo  it  might  be 
done  with  success.  Why  not  have  an  industrial  stihool  to  give  them  education  if  it  were 
found  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  observation  how  children  have  been  treated  who 
have  been  taken  out  in  that  way  7  A.  I  have  heard  of  some  who  did  not  turn  out  well, 
while  I  have  heard  of  others  who  have. 

Q.  But  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  children  by  those  who  have  taken  them, 
have  you  heard  any  complaints  ?  A.  I  have  heard  no  complaints.  They  were  treated  as 
if  they  were  members  of  their  own  families  ;  sent  to  school  and  properly  cared  for. 
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Wm.  DiCKSOJf,  recalled. 

The  Chaibman. 

Dr.  Bo8ebru|;h,  wishes  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  known  of  any  case  in 
Groderich  gaol  in  which  a  girl  was  corrupted  by  association  with  prostitute)  1  A.  I  have 
known  one  case. 


J«  C.  Ilbr,  Sheriff  of  Essex,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff  1     A.  In  Jannary,  188t. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  has  a  bad  effect  ? 
A.  No  doubt  it  must  have.  I  have  known  some  cases.  We  get  boys  there  for  first 
offences  and  they  have  to  go  in  with  confirmed  criminals.  These  old  ones  train  the  little 
ones  all  the  time.  They  take  a  delight  in  it.  I  had  one  boy  taken  away  where  he  could 
not  be  contaminated  by  another  prisoner.  This  is  very  bad,  but  the  worst  case  is  that 
of  the  insane,  of  whom  we  have  had  as  many  as  eight  at  one  tima  These  go  right  in  with 
the  other  prisoners,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the  care  they  ought  to  have.  We 
get  some  decent  people  too  committed  for  contempt  of  court.  We  have  all  kinds  mixed 
together,  all  kinds  and  all  colors. 

Q.  What  effect  has  Central  Prison  treatment  had  upon  those  sent  from  your  gaol ; 
A  It  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  I  have  heard  them  ask  the  judge  to  give  them  a  longer 
sentence  so  that  they  might  go  to  Kingston  rather  than  a  short  one  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  recommend  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  two 
courses  were  open,  to  construct  four  more  corridors,  or  to  have  an  industrial  prison  in 
the  west,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Central  Prison,  to  which  prLaonerB  might  be  sentenced 
for  periods  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  which  would  you  recommend  1  A.  In  our 
case  I  would  recommend  the  additional  corridors.  We  get  rid  of  nearly  all  our  prisoners ; 
anything  over  two  months  go  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  If,  instead  of  having  such  a  large  number  of  civil  prisoners  you  had  sentenced 
prisoners,  would  you  say  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  industrial  prison  !     A.  Certainly 

Q.  Are  there  any  prisoners  in  the  gaol  who  ought  to  be  in  the  poor-house  1  A.  There 
are  a  few  but  not  very  many.  In  Windsor  we  have  a  home  for  the  friendless ;  that 
takes  in  a  number  of  old  people.  They  have  over  twenty  there.  I  think  that  if  we  had 
sound,  hard  work,  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  cure  vagrancy.  We  have  men  periodi- 
cally, who  go  from  gaol  to  gaol.  They  will  get  twenty  or  thirty  days,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  the  putting  of  hardened  criminals  who  have  been  in  a  great 
nnmber  of  times  to  work  on  the  streets  1  A.  I  would  recommend  them  to  be  placed  at 
something  besides  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  all  we  have  for  them  to  do. 

Q.  Are  you  of  belief  that  the  government  should  take  over  the  control  of  the  common 
ge^ls  ?  A.  No,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  system.  No  difficulty  in  getting 
any  reasonable  demands  met. 

Q.  It  is  stated  in  the  inspector's  last  report  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  gaol  is 
so  bad  that  the  gaoler  and  his  family  were  suffering  from  illness.  Was  this  represented 
to  the  council  ?  A  Oh,  yes,  and  the  council  have  since  put  in  a  ventilator  big  enough  to 
ventilate  the  whole  county. 

Q.  Will  it  ventilate  the  gaoler's  malaria  1  A.  His  health  is  as  good  as  that  of  any- 
body in  the  county. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  a  proposal  to  increase  the  accommodation  of  the  gaol  1  A.  All 
that  has  been  done  has  been  a  little  talk.  I  spoke  to  the  county  council  about  it  at  the 
last  meeting;.  I  think  we  could  get  the  accommodation  without  much  expense.  The 
county  clerk  having  now  removed  to  Windsor,  I  think  his  offices  could  be  utilized  without 
very  much  expense. 

Q.  Tour  gaol  was  reconstructed  twelve  years  ago  was  it  not  1     A.  It  was. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  Josh.  Billings 
has  it  down  pretty  nice. 

Q.  "Pure  cussedness")  A.  Yes.  A  great  many  in  our  county  come  from  the 
other  side ;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  our  criminals  are  from  the  other  side.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  that.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
our  gaol  belongs  to  our  own  county.  Of  the  prisoners  there  are  fifty-eight  from  the 
United  States — about  one-third.  They  are  professional  crooks  who  make  up  the  worst 
class  of  prisoners  ;  burglars,  robbers,  and  forgers.  Not  many  of  them  are  extradited. 
We  have  one  now  whom  we  are  trying  to  extradite. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commission  in  respect  to  prison 
management  generally  or  to  your  own  prison  !  A.  There  is  just  that  one  thing,  that  we 
cannot  find  room  for  classification.  I  suppose  the  primary  cause  of  crime  in  our  county, 
as  in  some  others,  may  be  set  down  to  drink,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  with  us  is  on  account 
of  Detroit  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Speaking  from  my  own  observation  and 
idea  of  the  matter,  there  must  be  four-fifths  of  the  crimnals  who  trace  their  downfall  to 
drink. 

Dr.  BOSBBRUGH. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  passing  through  your  gaol  1  A.  Not  many.  Only  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  we  had  one  who  is  about  thirteen  years  of  age  committed  for  throwing 
stonf  8  in  a  car  window.  A  birching  might  have  been  more  effective.  He  had  not  been 
to  gaol  before,  but  he  has  been  before  the  magistrate  several  times  ;  there  was  another, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  in  for  stealing  money  recently,  a  third  offence.  He  said  it  was  the 
man's  own  fault.  He  went  to  his  master  for  his  wage,  the  wage  was  put  away  and  he 
took  the  money.     He  was  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  a  year. 


Patrick  Kelly,  Gaoler,  London,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?  A.  In  July,  1883.  I  was  turnkey  since 
September,  1861. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  had  you  removed  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  1 
A.  Fifty-four.  These  were  generally  of  the  worst  class.  Seven  of  the  worst  men  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  We  generally  remove  those  who  are  able-bodied,  who  are 
sentenced  for  two  months,  and  sometimes  under  that  time,  to  the  Central  Prison.  Some- 
times they  were  so  overcrowded  there  that  they  did  not  require  so  many.  The  Central 
Prison  by  receiving  these  prisoners  relieved  us  of  a  class  who  would  otherwise  have  made 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  manage  the  gaol.  The  Central  Prison  is  a  place  that  none  of 
them  like  to  go  to  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Some  of  them  would  rather  take  a 
longer  term  and  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  ;  othei-s,  however,  say  that  they  get  along  all 
right  in  the  Central  Prison  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves.  Several  of  these  prisoners 
came  back  again  ;  the  Central  Prison  treatment  did  not  cure  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  1,042  prisoners  committed  last  year  were  drank  and  disorderly 
characters?     A.  542  were  charged  with  that  oflfence.     A  good  many  of  these  were  recom- 
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rnittals  A  great  number  had  been  working  on  the  railway  within  a  year.  This  new 
railroad  from  Woodstock  gave  them  employment  in  the  summer  months.  They  were 
mostly  unmarried  young  men.     A  great  many  of  theoi  were  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Tnstead  of  sentencing  these  fellows  for  a  couple  of  months  to  the  common  gao!, 
liow  would  it  do  to  sentence  them  to  the  Central  Ffisan  for  a  pretty  long  period  and  give 
them  pler.ty  of  hard  work  ?  A.  For  married  men  that  ig  only  punishing  the  families. 
Most  of  them  get  drunk  and  go  to  gaol  and  then  their  wives  hiiBt  up  money  and  get  them 
out  if  they  can,  and  they  may  keep  sober  for  a  while  and  then  ftf  coarse  they  support 
their  families.  Several  of  them  are  just  committed  over  and  over  a^Ain.  I  have  quite  a 
a  number  who  have  been  committed  from  20  times  up  to  70.  °°-v 

Q.  What  kind  of  treatment  would  you  recommend  for  that  class  ?  A.  xThe  best  kind 
of  treatment  would  be  plenty  of  hard  work  in  the  Central  Prison.  They  stukpld  be  com- 
mitted for  lengthened  periods.         •  y 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  hope  of  this  permanently  curing  their  drunkenness  T^.  A.  I 
really  can  hardly  say ;  several  of  them  have  been  very  close  upon  twelve  months  here, 
and  they  have  gone  back  and  been  just  as  bsbd  as  ever. 

Q.  In  those  642  commitments  how  many  persons  would  be  represented  '?     A.   US^ 
year  wo  had  98  that  had  been  committed  twice,  and  26  had  been  committed  thrt- 
times ;  20  had  been  committed  four  times ;  7,  5  times ;  3,  6  times  j  2,  7  times,  and  1,  8 
times.     This  reduces  the  642  commitments  down  to  about  290  individuals. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  189  vagrants  last  year.     What  class  of  people  were  these  -^^ 
A.  The  majority  of  them  were  old,  and  a  good  many  were  people  without  homes  or  means 
of  snp[x>rt.     They  principally  belonged  to  the  city.     Several  of  them  would  have  been 
more  properly  committed  to  the  poorhouse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdbt. 

Q.  You  have  a  poorhouse  in  London  ?  A.  We  have  a  couple  of  poorhouses,  one 
in  Strathroy, 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  say  that  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  at  Strathroy, 
and  two  in  the  city,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  a  considerable  number  of 
poor  and  indigent  persons  were  committed  to  the  common  £raol  ;  why  is  this?  A.  The 
reason  is  that  there  is  no  law  to  compel  them  to  stay  in  the  poorhouse.  They  prefer 
the  gaol  to  the  poorhouse, — the  reason  I  cannot  tell.  I  ha^e  known  some  go  to  the  poor- 
house, take  the  clothes  and  then  get  committed  to  the  gaol  afterwards  for  stealing  the 
clothes. 

Q.  Say  that  of  these  habitual  drunkards  the  larger  number  had  been  sent 
down  for  long  jieriods  to  the  Central  Prison,  say  that  of  these  vagrants  a  certain  number 
had  been  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  and  that  the  lunatics  had  been  sent  direct  to  the  asylum 
would  you  have  been  able  to  classify  your  prisoners  then  in  the  common  saol  t  A  I 
think  we  could  give  them  a  good  fair  classification  then  ;  but  as  things  are  now  we  are 
apt  to  be  crowded  out.  The  prisoners  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  it  is  easy  to 
classify. 

Q.  What  efiect  has  this  improper  classification  of  prisoners.  Are  there  many 
prisoners  lost  by  this  contamination.  A.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  those  associated 
in  gaol  keep  up  the  stssooiations  wh.in  they  go  outside.  I  think  this  is  a  very  great 
source  of  trouble.  As  far  as  we  possibly  can  in  the  gaol  we  keep  the  bad  and  the  good 
separate.  It  often  happens-  that  some  of  those  in  for  first  offences  are  about  the  worst 
characters  that  we  can  get.  When  we  find  out  that  they  are  very  bad  we  generallv 
separate  them  from  the  others,  and  as  for  the  boys,  as  a  rule  I  keep  them  in  a  ward  by 
themselves,  as  long  as  we  are  not  overcrowded,  and  if  we  are  overcrowded  I  genecally 
turn  out  some  of  these  old  vagrants. 
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Q.  How  is  it  with  the  women  t  A.  We  keep  prostitutes  separate  from  the  other 
women  as  far  as  possible,  but  when  we  have  insane  persons  occupying  these  wards,  they 
have  to  be  huddled  together  with  the  proatitntes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdry. 

Q.  Are  those  vagrants  committed  on  warrants  t  A.  Yes,  for  periods  of  from  three 
to  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  always  discharge  them  when  the  period  is  served  1  A.  Yes.  In  some 
caws  they  come  back  regularly  and  are  practically  permanent  residents  of  the  gaol ;  they 
live  and  die  there.  There  is  one  old  lady  87  years  of  age  who  has  been  there  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  magistrate  commits  them  as  vagrants  ?  A.  I 
believe  it  is  because  he  can  give  them  a  longer  term  than  he  could  for  drunkenness.  I 
have  never  known  any  male  prisoners  sentenced  longer  than  six  months,  but  they  have 
sentenced  females  twenty-three  months. 

Q.  Are  people  committed  here  for  medical  examination  on  account  of  insanity  1 
A.   At  present  we  have  only  two. 

Q,  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  that  regard  for  want  of  room  in  the  asylums  1 
A.  There  has  been  on  some  occasions.  On  other  occasions  the  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  has  ke])t  them  back,  saying  that  they  were  not  fit  subjects  for  asylum  treatment. 
They  don't  have  the  accommodation  at  the  asylum  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  27  boys  committed  last  year?  A.  Some 
were  as  bad  bors  as  you  could  get  and  others  were  good,  so  good  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  in  gaol.  They  were  committed  for  larceny  principally.  Some  of  them  were 
charged  with  vagrancy  and  some  with  minor  offences  ;  none  for  stealing  rides  on  cars,  we 
don't  have  any  boys  for  that. 

Q.  What  effect  has  gaol  commitment  on  boys  committed  for  the  first  time  ?  A.  I 
have  known  boys  on  whom  it  would  have  had  the  greatest  eflect  in  the  world.  They 
would  cry  all  day  and  all  night  long ;  but  when  t^ey  remained  in  gaol  they  got  used  to  it 
and  became  hardened.  It  seems  to  be  general  tmtt  when  a  boy  is  committed  for  the  first 
time  he  takes  it  to  heart,  but  by  and  by  he  hpMbies  callous.  I  think  it  is  better  to  save 
boys  from  being  sent  to  the  gaol  fo^|pb»0Sences,  if  they  have  parents  so  enlightened  as 
to  take  care  oftheii^pMiflfy^fllrtf^o^I  would  send  them  to  an  industrial  school.  Send- 
ing boj^Jap'jJaol  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them.  I  have  heard  of  boys  having  been  looked 
u^on  88  little  kings  by  their  comrades  when  they  have  been  in  gaol.  Several  of  those  27 
boys  might  have  had  suspended  sentence  passed  upon  them.  We  have  had  some 
liberated  on  suspended  sentence.  The  result  has  beien  that  they  have  not  returned. 
Some  hardened  ones  have  been  removed  from  the  city  altogether  in  order  that  they 
should  not  go  to  gaol. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  what  were  the  conditions  of  the  parents  of  these  boys  1  A.  I 
do  not  know  many  of  them,  but  some  of  them  were  very  low  bad  characters.  It  is 
through  their  neglect  that  the  boys  have  fallen  into  these  criminal  habits. 

Q  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  these  boys'  characters  that  they  could  have 
been  drafted  into  the  farming  community  if  they  were  taken  in  time  1  A.  City  boys 
won't  go  into  the  country  on  farms  ;  that  is  generally  found  to  be  the  case  where  they 
have  been  tried.  The  boys  congregate  together  in  the  streets  in  the  evenings  and  at 
nighte,  and  they  have  so  much  fun  as  they  call  it,  that  when  they  are  sent  into  the 
country  they  cannot  bear  to  be  deprived  of  all  this. ' 
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Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  Have  you  enquired  into  this  very  extensively  ?     A.  I  have  pretty  extensively. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  farmers  make  little  drudges  of  them — slaves  of  them, 
and  that  they  don't  like  farms  on  this  account  Y  A.  I  know  some  taken  from  the  home 
out  here  and  they  have  been  hired  to  farmers,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of 
that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  May  not  this  arise  froji  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  tried  at  farm  work  at 
any  time  before,  and  they  have  resented  the  attempt  to  get  work  out  of  them  1  A.  No, 
they  have  been  at  work  before,  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  association  together 
of  the  boys  around  the  city,  they  don't  want  to  separate. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  suspended  sentence  with  strict  police  supervision  over  the 
boy,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  removal  to  the  reformatory  if  he  fell  into  evil  courses 
would  have  a  good  effect  upon  these  juvenile  criminals  1  A.  It  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  many  of  them.  Certainly  it  would  be  better  than  sending  them  to  the 
common  gaol,  because  the  gaol  makes  them  hardened  in  the  first  instance.  I  think  if 
they  must  come  to  the  gaol  I  would  recommend  solitary  conSnement  for  tweuty-four 
hours  and  a  birching,  and  then  they  should  be  turned  out  before  they  becagie  callous. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  the  reformatory  upon  the  boys  you  sent  to  it  I 
A.  Some  of  them  have  been  back  here  on  several  occasions,  and  some  of  them  have  gone 
back  to  the  reformatory  again.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  sent  one  up  there  who  had  been 
there  before  on  two  separate  charges.  He  asked  the  judge  as  a  privilege  to  send  him 
back  there  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Asouk. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  reformatory  1    A.  Three  years  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  age  1     A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Q.  What  could  you  expect  when  turning  a  boy  adrift  at  that  age  1  A.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  reformatory. 

The  Chaibhak. 

Q.  What  kind  of  parents  had  that  boy  t^^^'SlfMMiHH^KiL^  ^  *^°  '^'^^  know 
anything  about  his  father.  ^^^^^W— ^ 

Q.  Did  these  boys  sent  to  the  reformatory  learn  trades  1  A.  Yes,  one  is  a  tailor 
woiking  at  his  business  ;  in  fact  I  think  two  of  them  are  tallorss. 

Q.  Is  there  any  stigma  attached  to  them  1    A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  prisoners  ;  are  they  habitually  lazy  or  would  some  of 
them  rather  work  t  A.  My  experience  is  that  the  prisoners  with  few  exceptions  would 
rather  work  than  be  long  idle  in  the  cells.  The  vagrants  are  the  exceptions.  They  can 
stand  any  amount  of  idleness.  They  sometimes  get  run  down  into  a  dark  cell  for  refusing 
to  work  ;  this  brings  them  to  their  senses.  When  they  come  to  their  senses  I  take  them 
out  and  give  them  work.     My  plan  would  be  to  put  tramps  and  vagrants  at  hard  work. 

Q  Is  there  any  good  hard  honest  work  done  in  the  gaol  in  the  way  ef  cutting  wood 
and  breaking  stone  ?  A.  There  is  not  what  is  called  a  day's  work  ;  they  do  not  perform 
so  much  labor  as  a  man  would  do  if  he  were  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Then  if  a  man  is  under  sentence  for  hard  labor  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  misnomer  to 
call  it  such  t    A.  It  is  not  hard  labor. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  system  of  hard  labor  in  the  gaols  ?  A.  It 
is  imp>ossible.  My  idea  is  that  hard  labor  would  be  better  carried  out  in  other  prisons 
constructed  for  the  purpose  and  possessing  all  the  appliances  for  it. 

Mr  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  in  any  prison  to  make  a  man  do  as  much  work 
inside  the  gaol  walls  as  he  would  do  outside  t  A.  No  ;  all  the  work  you  can  get  out  of  a 
prisoner  must  be  coaxed  out  ;  you  cannot  force  prisoners.  If  you  cannot  do  it  by  fair 
means  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  government  taking  oonlrol  of  the  gaols  1  A.  I  think 
that  the  government  should  have  them  altogether  unless  there  is  more  accommodation;  I 
mean  unless  there  are  work-houses  established  and  more  room  is  given  for  classification 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  if  another  Oentral  Prison  were  erected  in  the  west,  and 
work-houses,  or  houses  of  refuge  were  organized  in  each  county,  so  that  a  great  number 
of  prisoners  would  be  drawn  away  from  the  common  gaols,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the 
gaols  as  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  the  municipalities  together  ?  A.  I 
think  it  would  be  as  well.  % 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  ordinary  wants  supplied  1  A.  Not  in 
the  least.  I  make  a  requisition,  get  the  sheriff  to  sign  it,  and  forward  it  to  the  council 
and  get  what  I  want.  This  includes  bedding,  blankets,  supplies  for  dietary,  and  all  those 
things  that  form  our  usual  necessaries  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  Suppo'Sing  3-0U  want  ordinary  repairs  donel  A.  We  have  a  committee  who  visit 
the  gaol  three  times  a  year,  and  if  structural  repairs  are  required,  they  have  the  power  to 
order  these  things  to  be  done.  They  probably  lay  the  matter  before  the  council  i.nd  the 
council  will  pass  upon  it  one  way  or  other.  Sometimes  the  repairs  are  attended  to  and 
sometimes  they  are  not.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  would  change  the  system.  If  the  gaols 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  inspector  would  report  upon  them  and  the 
thing  would  be  done. 

Dr.  ROSEBBUQB. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  more  system  if  all  the  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  would  there  not  be  a  field  for  the  promotion  of  the  gaolers  ]  A.  Yes,  it 
would  be  beneficial  in  that  way  ;  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  turnkeys  and  gaolers 
both  ;  it  would  be  an  incentive  for  them  to  work  for  a  higher  position.  There  are  some 
turnkeys  who  would  not  be  in  the  gaols  if  the  gaolers  had  the  appointment  of  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  Don't  you  look  upon  stone  breaking  as  a  good  means  of  employing  prisoners  ? 
A.  It  is  a  good  means  while  they  are  here.  If  we  hadn't  this  for  them  they  would  be  in 
idleness. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  here  for  looking  after  discharged  prisoners  1  A.  No, 
sir.  The  Women's  Ohristian  Association  sometimes  find  employment  for  the  women  ; 
they  sometimes  exercise  care  over  them  after  they  leave.  This  has  a  good  effect,  but 
sometimes  they  turn  again  to  drunkenness  and  prostitution. 

Q.  Have  you  amj  method  of  religious  instruction  on  Sundays  7  A.  We  have  services 
every  Sunday  afternoon  by  different  denominations.  The  Ministerial  Association  take  it 
in  turns.  We  have  no  library ;  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  supply  a  great 
deal  of  reading  matter.     They  bring  armfuls  of  books  down. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  religious  instruction  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  prisoners  1  A. 
Yes ;  in  some  cases  I  have  noticed  that  they  make  more  fun  of  it  after  they  go  back  than 
if  they  were  away  altogether,  but  they  generally  pay  good  attention  while  the  service  is 
going  on,  and  when  they  go  back  to  their  cells  they  make  comments  upon  it ;  but  I 
believe  in  some  cases  it  does  good. 
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The  OuAiBUAN. 

Q.  We  have  asked  all  the  geM>ler8  what  they  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ; 
what  do  you  think  are  the  chief  canaes  of  crime  1  A.  I  have  heard  some  gentlemen  say 
that  idleness  is  the  chief  cauBe.but  I  think  drunkenness  ib;  it  produces  all  kinds  of  ci  ime, 
with  the  exception  of  burglaries  and  such  like.  In  the  first  place,  drunkenness  creates 
idleness ;  in  some  cases  from  idlenness  it  goes  into  greater  drunkenness,  and  finally  the 
man  who  has  been  a  habitual  drinker  commits  other  crimes. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  men  and  women  who  commit  larcenies  drunkards  1  A.  Yes ;  I 
have  got  two  men  under  sentence  now,  one  charged  with  house  breaking  and  larceny, 
and  the  other  charged  with  horse  stealing ;  the  one  charged  with  house  breaking  and 
larceny  is  a  fine  looking  youni;  man  if  he  could  only  get  over  the  drink.  We  get  very 
little  drunkenness  from  the  outside.  Our  principal  drunkenness  is  from  the  city,  and 
the  principal  crime  is  from  the  city. 

Q.  You  say  that  drunkenness  produces  all  kinds  of  crime,  except  those  of  the 
higher  order,  committed  by  what  is  called  the  professional  criminals  t  A.  The  professional 
criminals  require  to  be  sober  men  during  their  operations,  bat  after  they  make  their 
hauls  they  turn  in  and  spend  their  money  in  various  ways. 

Q.  What  would  be  in  your  opinion  the  best  method  of  trying  to  reach  this  drunken 
class  t  A.  The  way  to  get  at  them,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  give  them  long  periods 
of  imprisonment  under  the  indeterminate  sentence.  I  would  keep  them  in  prison  until 
such  time  as  they  had  reformed  before  granting  them  their  discharge. 

Q.  Would  you  wait  until  they  had  committed  their  third  or  fonrtl\  offence  before 
doing  that  1  A.  Yes  ;  there  are  many  brought  in  for  a  first  ofience  I  would  not  send  to 
gaol  at  all.  There  are  many  men  going  home  quietly  who  fall  across  a  policeman  and  he 
locks  him  up,  and  thus  they  come  to  be  sent  to  gaol  through  being  unable  to  pay  their 
fine. 

Q,  Have  you  observed  in  regard  to  little  boys,  that  the  second-hand  shops  where 
they  buy  these  goods  has  a  bad  efiect  1  A.  They  have  a  bad  effect  upon  young  and  old  ; 
people  take  stolen  goods  to  these  establishments  and  get  rid  of  them  for  what  they  can 
get  If  boys  were  not  able  to  dispose  of  their  stealings  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
steal. 


William  Glass,  Sherifi  of  Middlesex,  sworn. 

The  Cbaibman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  1    A.  In  18fi8. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  The  first  is  drunkenness  ; 
next,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause  is  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  parents  of  their 
children.  If  greater  care  were  exercised  by  the  parents  and  guardians  a  great  deal  of 
crime  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Children  may  be  allowed  to  run  frequently  at  large 
in  the  day  time,  but  I  think  at  night  they  should  be  carefully  kept  in.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  should  have  some  authority  properly  constituted  to  take  charge  of  boys  after  a 
certain  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  they  do  this  in  the  town  of  Berlin,  in  the  county  of  Waterloo  1 
A.  Yes ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  nip  crime  in  the  bud. 
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The  Ghairuan. 

Q.  Would  you  go  so  far  where  parents  neglect  the  child — allow  it  to  run  wild — 
to  fall  into  criminal  habits — would  you  go  so  far  as  to  separate  this  child  from  the 
parents  ?    A.  I  think  £  would,  after  giving  them  warning  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  oommon  gaol  is  ihe  proper  place  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  youngsters  ?  A.  It  would  be  a  last  resort  certainly,  so  far  ats  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  seems  to  me  that  to  give  these  children  solitary  confinement  for  a  day  and  a 
hirching,  would  have  a  far  more  salutary  effect  than  keeping  them  in  gaol  any  length  of 
time.  I  think  the  longer  tUey  stay  in  gaol  the  more  they  become  contaminated.  They 
look  upon  it  after  a  time  as  something  that  is  not  so  hard  to  endure.  I  think  the  longer 
they  are  there  the  more  hardened  they  become.  When  a  boy  first  goes  to  prison  he  feels 
gioatly  alarmed,  and  if  he  is  turned  out  after  a  good  whipping  under  something  like  a 
8us{)ended  sentence  or  threat  in  the  case  of  his  becoming  a  suspicious  character,  the 
effect  would  be  far  more  wholesome. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Tou  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  great  desire  of  boys  to  remain  in  town  t  A. 
I  think  that  the  boys  who  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  tosrether  and  whose  habits  are 
formed  are  rot  readily  weaned  from  their  old  ways.  It  is  difficult  to  break  them  up.  I 
think  to  keep  a  boy  on  a  farm  six  months  would  reconcile  him  and  satisfy  him  with  his 
position.  I  know  a  case  of  a  poor  woman  coming  out  from  England  who  sent  one  of  her 
children  aged  thirteen  to  a  farmer  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  get 
him  back  to  the  city  as  it  was  in  the  first  plsuse  to  get  him  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drort. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  criminal  babits  are  likely  to  be  acquired  if  a  young  man  has 
passed  through  early  life  and  gets  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  without  showing  any  evil  pro- 
pensities or  any  desire  to  fall  into  crime  1  A.  If  they  lead  proper  lives  up  to  that  time, 
youug  men  would  stand  a  great  deal  of  temptation.  Eighteen  is  a  bad  time  of  life  for  a 
buy — it  is  very  early  manhood,  and  his  character  is  easily  moulded. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  many  evil  effects  of  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  in 
the  gaol  1  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  so  much  under  my  knowledge  as  it  would 
that  of  the  gaoler,  but  I  think  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  bad.  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  better  classification  of  the  prisoners  than  we  have  now,  but  I  think  the  very 
best  is  done  now  that  can  be  done. 

Q.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  prisoners  have  deliberately  instructed  other 
prisoners  in  criminal  courses  t  A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  instructing 
them  that  they  relate  their  experiences,  but  they  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  brag  to  impress  the 
younger  ones,  and  I  think  in  this  way  they  are  contaminated. 

Q.  The  cellular  system  of  confinement  for  prisoners  waiting  trial  has  been  suggested, 
do  you  think  that  this  would  be  a  proper  system  to  adopt  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed.  I  think  it  would  be  punishing  prisoners  before 
ihey  are  sentensed. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  evils,  indiscriminate  association,  or  this  punishment,  would  b^ 
tiie  least  so  far  as  the  prisoner  was  concerned  1  A.  Of  the  two  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  place  him  in  a  separate  cell,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  pretty  severe  treatment, 
and  there  are  generally  a  number  of  prisoners  who  have  not  been  tried  who  are  found 
innocout  of  the  offences  with  which  they  are  charged.  It  is  a  great  punishment  to  be 
confined  separately. 
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Q.  What  is  yonr  opinion  about  the  government  taking  over  the  control  of  the 
common  gaols  1  A.  We  manage  things  satisfactorily  at  present.  There  is  some  little 
delay  in  getting  the  county  council  to  carry  out  the  repairs  necessary,  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  the  government  and  the  county  to  work  in  concert.  I  think  that  the  councils  are 
very  reluctant  to  carry  out  repairs  which  would  involve  any  considerable  expenditure  for 
fear  that  they  do  not  get  re-elected,  and  the  government  don't  care  to  get  into  collision 
with  the  council,  and  thus  between  the  two  the  repairs  have  to  suffer. 

Hon  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  You  are  just  about  right  t  A.  If  there  were  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  to  order  these  things  it  would  be  better.  The  county  councils  ate  not  averse 
to  the  expenditure,  but  they  don't  want  to  go  to  their  constituents  and  say  that  the 
government  forced  them  to  do  so  and  so.  Still  we  get  along  very  well ;  we  have  very 
little  to  complain  of. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  mode  of  treatment  of  this  great  army  of 
drunkards  that  you  have  1  A.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  force  these  people  to  associate  with 
criminals,  because  I  think  drink  is  a  constitutional  trouble,  that  is,  when  it  becomes 
habitual.  There  ought  to  be  some  place  where  the  confirmed  drunkards  can  be  usefully 
employed.  Put  them  on  a  farm  some  distance  from  the  city.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
buy  some  land  near  the  water  works  and  establish  a  park  for  the  city.  They  could  lny  it 
out  nicely.  These  people  could  do  gardening  and  that  kind  of  work ;  but  as  regards  this 
park,  instead  of  putting  the  city  to  the  expense  of  laying  it  out  you  might  very  well  have  it 
done  with  this  kind  of  labor. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  of  the  290  individuals  representing  550  committals  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  drunkenness  the  majority  are  worthless  vagabonds,  or  are  you  of 
opinion  that  they  are  honestly  desirous  of  overcoming  their  craving  for  strong  drink  1  A.  I 
do  not  know  ;  I  think  they  would  rather  abandon  that  life,  but  their  appetite  is  stronger 
than  their  will. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  must  confess  that  my  observation  is  the  other  way?  A.  There  are  men  who 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  drink,  but  there  are  a  few  who  are  honestly  desirous 
of  stopping  drinking  if  they  could  do  so.  Those  who  have  got  over  the  degradation  and 
shame  attached  to  gaol  life  are  I  admit  in  a  hopeless  case. 

Q.  Take  such  a  man  as  your  gaoler  told  us  who  has  been  convicted  70  times,  would  you 
think  there  is  any  hope  for  tJiat  man  left  t     A.   I  think  the  man  has  a  desire  to  reform. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  best  treatment  for  that  class  of  people  would  be  long  con- 
tinued periods  in  the  Central  Prison  where  there  is  hard  work,  or  some  other  place  where 
they  can  be  kept  at  hard  work  ?  A.  I  would  hardly  say  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  persons  committed  for  serious  crimes.  They  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  separate  institution  established  especially  for  them. 

Dr.  RosEBRuaH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  something  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
amusements  for  the  children  to  keep  them  away  from  the  streets  at  night  ?  A.  Yes. 
The  trouble  is  to  find  amusement  for  them.  They  would  get  into  mischief  on  the 
way  home ;  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  I  am  afraid  they  would  fall  into  mischief. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  anything  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  keeping  the 
boys  off  the  streets  at  night  t  A.  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  except  by  authoriz- 
ing the  police  or  other  persons  to  look  after  them,  and  report  them  to  the  parents 
and  give  them  to  understand  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  better  care  of. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  power  giren  to  municipalities  to  pass  bj-lawa 
authorizing  police  supervision  1  A.  Good  might  arise  from  it  and  there  could  be  no  evil. 
There  are  parents  who  know  perfectly  well  where  their  children  are  at  night,  that  they 
form  bad  habits, — drinking,  smoking  and  going  into  houses  of  prostitution.  When  once 
they  get  started  in  this  line  it  is  difficult  to  check  them.  All  that  is  done  in  Berlin  and 
Waterloo  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  legal  authority  for.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  legislst- 
tion  to  enable  the  authorities  to  take  this  action. 


London,  August  21st,  1890. 

Present—  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F. 
Jury,  Esq.,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin. 

Nelson  Moobe,  Gaoler,  St.  Thomas,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  at  St.  Thomas?     A.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1882 . 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  in  some  instances  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  a  sub- 
classification  of  the  prisoners  who  are  waiting  trial,  as  it  is  to  have  those  waiting  trial 
kept  separate  from  those  under  sentence  1  A  Yes.  I  am  often  asked  to  do  this  by  the 
county  crown  attorney. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  find  that  an  habitual  criminal,  a  hardened  character,  will  corrupt 
others  who  are  less  experienced  in  crime  than  himself  1  A.  I  have  known  cases  of  this 
kind.  A  man  who  I  think  was  in  for  trespass  on  the  railway  tried  to  get  a  boy  to  steal 
for  him,  to  get  things  for  the  other  men  in  gaol.  I  knew  that  the  influence  of  the  man 
on  the  boy  was  bad,  and  I  separated  them.  I  have  known  cases  of  this  kind  too  in  the 
female  ward,  but  I  could  not  separate  them. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  criminal  courses  and  vice  are  largely  due  to  the  indis- 
cii.jinate  mixing  of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  t  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  ii  myself.  As  the 
result  of  indiscriminate  association,  criminals  in  my  opinion  have  been  produced.  I  think 
hard-labor  prisoners  should  be  kept  distinct  from  prisoners  who  are  waiting  trial,  and  not 
this  alone,  but  from  prisoners  who  are  accused  of  serious  crimes.  Those  sentenced  for 
serious  offences,  and  those  charged  and  waiting  trial  for  these  offences  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  from  those  incarcerated  on  minor  charges.  Prisoners  that  have  been  committed 
for  drunkenness  or  minor  offences,  ought  to  be  kept  away  from  prisoners  committed  for 
crimes,  such  as  larceny,  forgery,  and  so  on ;  they  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
them. 

.Q  If  a  prison  such  as  the  Central  Prison,  were  established  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Province,  to  which  you  could  remove  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  twenty  to  thirty  days  and 
upwards  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  the  remaining  prisoners  7 
A.  I  think  so.  And  I  think  too  that  if  some  system  of  work-houses  were  established  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

Q.  Did  the  removal  of  the  20  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  enable  you  to 
make  a  better  classification  of  those  who  remained  1     A.  It  helped  us  very  materially. 

Q.  I  observe  that  with  a  population  of  42,000  in  the  county  you  had  only  23 
committed  as  drnnk  and  disorderly.  Are  your  constables  on  the  alert  in  appre- 
hending men  who  take  a  little  too  much  occassionally  1  A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that 
they  are  judicious  in  their  arrests.  Sometimes  the  prisoner  is  more  sober  than  the 
constable  who  arrests  him. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  fees  1     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wrong  method?  A.  I  do  ;°I  think  a  constable  should  not  have 
an  incentive  to  arrest  any  man  for  a  fee.     I  am  afraid  they  are  rather  alert  in  arresting 
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men  staggering  on  the  street  on  some  occasions.  I  think  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  those  who  are  disorderly  characters,  or  those  who  are  of  the  habitually  drunken  class. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  common  gaol  custody  of  the  drunkard  is  good,  if  I  had  my  way 
I  would  send  them  to  the  asylum  for  a  second  or  third  offence.  I  think  when  drunkenness 
becomes  a  chronic  habit  that  it  is  uncontrollable  sometimes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  there  were  wards  in  the  Central  Prison  where  these  chronic 
gaol  drunkards  could  be  kept  and  the  right  kind  of  work  provided  for  them — 
where  they  could  be  restored  to  proper  habits — that  this  would  be  a  better  way  of 
treating  them  than  the  system  of  short  periods  in  the  common  gaol  f  A.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  while  they  are  being  kept  at  work  in  such  an 
institution,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  should  be  sent  to  their  families, 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  1  A.  In  many  cases 
of  married  men  I  think  it  is  caused  by  improper  marriage ;  they  are  not  properly 
mated.  I  have  known  oases  where  it  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the  wife  as  of  the 
husband. 

Q.  What  class  of  prisoners  are  most  addicted  to  larceny }  A.  Young  men  and 
boys ;  but  we  have  more  adults  than  boys. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  larcenies  1  A.  I  can  hardly  recollect  the  specific 
offences.  They  steal  in  some  instances  watches  and  jewelry  or  clothing,  and  sometimes 
property.  In  many  cases  articles  have,  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  pawned  to 
get  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  forty-four  persons  committed  this  crime  owing 
to  drunkenness  1  A.  I  think  that  probably  it  was  doae  during  the  protracted  strain 
that  resulted  from  their  previous  intemperance,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  liquor. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  fifteen  sentenced  for  trespass  ;  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
offence  t  A.  These  are  men  who  have  been  taking  a  ride  on  the  railroad  without  paying 
their  fare.  They  are  vagrants  so  far  as  I  know ;  they  are  men  that  either  do  not  or 
cannot  get  work' and  they  jump  on  the  train  and  go  from  one  place  to  another.  They 
are  arraigned  and  generally  fined  from  $3  to  $5  or  twenty  to  thirty  days.  As  a  rule 
they  are  not  very  bad  men  ;  we  find  them  good  men  to  work  frequently  and  easy  to 
handle.  They  do  a  good  day's  work  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are  unable  to  gel 
along.     I  presume  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  dissipation. 

Dr.  ROSKBRUGH. 

Q.  I  see  yon  had  seven  boys  last  year ;  were  these  boys  all  proper  subjects  for  the 
gaol  t    A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  gaol  at  alL 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  were  any  particularly  bad  boys  amongst  them  t  A. 
No  ;  I  could  not  say  there  were  any  particularly  bad.  I  have  an  idea  that  if  they  had 
been  properly  handled  they  would  have  been  good  boys.  I  do  not  think  that  boys 
should  be  sent  to  gaol  for  first  offences.  I  would  give  them  suspended  sentence ;  if 
they  had  parents  I  would  put  them  in  charge  of  these  ;  if  not,  I  would  find  other  homes 
for  them  ;  and  I  think  that  making  the  parents  pay  for  them  would  have  a  good  effect. 
I  think  that  parents  as  a  general  rule  allow  their  boys  too  much  latitude. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  what  is  called  cellular  confinement  for  persons  awaiting  trial  i 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  mode  of  punishment,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  should  be  punished 
before  conviction.  You  have  no  right  to  give  him  any  punishment  whatever.  I  think 
that  prisoners  waiting  trial  should  be  kept  in  gaol  entirely  for  safety,  and  they  should 
be  separate  from  those  who  are  sentenced.  I  think  also  that  the  hardened  prisoners 
should  be  kept  separate  from  those  who  are  first  offenders  or  who  have  not  drifted 
absolutely  into  criminal  ways. 
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The  Cbaibman. 

Q  I  suppoae  you  have  boys  committed  for  the  first  time,  some  innocent,  some  very 
bad ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  these  separate  1  A.  I  do  think  so. 
If  I  coold  give  each  of  these  boys  a  corridor  to  himself,  this  would  be  a  hardship  to  the 
boy,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  bettef  than  association  with  others. 

Q.  Do  you  still,  notwithstanding  you  have  a  poorhouse,  get  persons  into 
gaol  who  are  old  and  infirm  and  who  ought  not  to  be  there  ?  A.  Yes,  they  are  put 
in  as  vagrants.  Sometimes  they  belong  to  the  county  and  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves ;  sometimes  a  man  arrests  them  and  there  is  no  particular  charge  brought  against 
them,  but  he  simply  prefers  an  accusation  of  vagrancy. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  in  the  county  of  Elgin  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  prison  m  iuigem  mt  t     A.  There  Is  no  question  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  many  outside  poor  who  come  casually  into  the  county  find  their  way  into 
the  poor  house !  A.  I  think  very  few.  They  are  admitted  on  the  certificate  of  the 
reeve  of  the  municipality  or  the  magistrate,  and  those  are  very  careful  about  whom 
they  give  certificates  of  admission  to. 

Dr.  BOBBBBCOH. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  no  means  of  classifying  female  prisoners  in  the  gaol  t 
A.  No.  We  had  a  respectable  girl  sent  in — the  daughter  of  very  respectable  people— some 
time  ago ;  her  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  some  distance  from  St.  Thomas.  She 
came  into  the  city  and  was  charged  with  stealing  a  piece  of  jewelry,  which  perhaps  did 
not  amount  to  over  twenty  cents.  She  was  arrested  on  the  Sunday,  the  constable  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  t&rm  house  to  apprehend  her.  They  offered  to  give  bail  for  her  and  bring 
her  in  the  next  day.  She  was  a  young  girl,  I  think  about  seventeen.  On  the  Monday 
she  was  taken  to  the  police  court,  and  before  her  friends  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  on 
her  behalf  she  was  sentenced  to  a  month.  Just  as  they  were  taking  her  to  gaol  her 
friends  came  up,  and  they  were  in  a  terrible  way  about  it.  Of  course  I  had  to  take  her 
to  gaol,  and  I  had  at  the  time  there  three  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  order — bad  women  of 
the  most  hardened  type — and  the  matron,  who  is  my  wife,  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
into  the  ward  at  first,  but  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  was  afraid  something  might 
happen,  and  we  put  her  in  for  a  short  while.  Her  parents  came  to  me,  and  I  advised 
them  to  see  the  judge  and  ascertain  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  The  jadge  gave 
me  an  order  that  I  was  to  keep  her  in  a  room  in  our  own  house,  and  we  had  her  there 
for  a  month. 

Q.  If  yon  had  not  taken  that  course,  probably  this  girl  would  have  gone  to  the  bad  ? 
A.  I  am  afraid  she  would,  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  many  girls  who  go  wrong  from 
such  causes.  As  regards  this  particular  case,  I  enquired  into  the  charge  and  I  am  satis- 
fied she  was  innocent.     She  ought  never  to  have  been  convicted  at  all. 

The  Ohairmait. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  there  has  been  some  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
Government  taking  entire  charge  of  the  gaols.  What  do  you  think  of  that  1  A.  In  my 
opinion  there  should  be  no  intermediate  authority  between  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  and 
the  gaoler.  I  have  always  held  t  hat  the  Government  should  have  the  complete  control  of  the 
gaoL  Divided  authority  between  the  Council  and  Government  as  at  present  is  a  source 
of  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  gaols.  Gaol  committees  have  no  respect  for  the 
Inspector's  orders.  Where  it  is  absolutely  neoeesary  to  put  the  gaol  in  a  proper  sanitary 
condition  they  refuse  to  do  it,  and  this  intermediate  authority  between  the  Government 
Inspector  and  the  gaoler  handicaps  the  gaoler. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdby. 

Q.  You  take  your  order  from  several  parties  t  A.  I  am  pleused  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion.    I  get  my  instructions  from  the  Inspector  ;  he  gives  me  a  book  of  regulations,  and 
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I  am  supposed  to  carry  these  into  effect ;  but  as  regards  other  thiags  which  are  equally 
important,  the  gaol  committee  interferes  and  is  able  to  prevent  some  necessary  reforms 
being  carried  into  effect,  notvnthstanding  the  fact  that  those  reforms  have  be«n  ordered 
by  the  Inspector.  I  have  known  cases  where  they  have  applied  to  the  sheriif  with  regard 
to  gaol  matters,  and  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  me.  They  say  that  they  have  a 
right  to  their  view  upon  the  matter  as  representing  the  ratepayer. 

•Q.  If  the  Government,  without  taking  control  over  completely,  had  power  to  order 
such  work  as  became  necessary  to  be  done  forthwith,'  and  to  assess  the  cost  against  the 
counties,  do  you  think  this  would  meet  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  larger  works  that  are 
sometimes  necessary  in  connection  with  the  gaols  f  A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  would 
make  a  difference.  The  councillors  could  go  before  their  constituents  and  say,  "  I  am  not 
responsible  for  this."  They  could  justify  themselves  and  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  spending  money,  when  they  ordered  the  work  to  be  carried  out.  At  present  each 
councillor,  when  he  is  before  the  electorsj  promises  to  reduce  the  expenditura  The  fact 
is,  that  the  Government  would  do  the  work  more  economically  than  the  county  council 
does.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  intermediate  or  divided  authority,  we  had 
in  our  gaol  in  the  spring,  unless  it  was  a  very  dry  season,  water  trickling  on  to  the  floor 
and  I  called  the  Inspector's  attention  to  it  time  after  time ;  he  said  it  must  be  remedied, 
and  the  gaol  surgeon  noticed  a  smell  one  day,  and  he  said  there  ought  to  be  a  change 
there.  It  went  on  for  a  long  time,  however,  unti!  finally  the  Inspector  made  a  peremp- 
tory order  on  the  book  that  there  must  be  a  change  He  told  me  to  speak  to  the  com- 
mittee about  it.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it  and  said  it  was  not  right. 
They  said  they  would  see  about  it,  and  eventually  it  was  decided  it  must  be  done  because 
the  Inspector  ordered  it.     I  have  experienced  similar  difficulties  in  other  matters. 

The  Obairman. 

Q.  You  think  far  more  efficient  management  would  be  secured  if  the  gaols  were 
entirely  under  the  Government.  A.  I  think  so.  People  are  becoming  educated  to  this. 
I  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  county  council  even  recognize  the  fact. 

Q.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  construction,  would  it  promote  efficiency 
in  the  staff  by  giving  facilities  for  promotion  from  one  gaol  to  another  and  greater 
uniformity  than  can  be  obtained  under  the  present  system  7     A.  I  believe  it  would. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  t  A.  The 
chief  causes  of  crime  in  my  opinion  are  idleness,  ignorance  and  intemperance  ;  that  is  the 
best  way  I  can  put  it. 

Q.  Take  the  skilled  forger,  or  the  safe  breaker,  are  they  intemperate  men  do 
you  think  ?  A.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  at  first,  but  they  ultimately  become  so.  They 
take  to  liquor  generally  as  they  advance  in  years,  but  of  conrje  they  ciinnot  be  experts 
and  use  liquor. 

Q.  A  large  mass  of  your  criminals  are  of  the  petty  order  t  A.  Yes,  local  men  are 
usually  brought  up  for  these  smaller  offencea 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  criminality  is  early  in  life,  and 
that  any  system  that  might  be  adopted  tor  dealing  with  the  suppression  of  crime  should 
aim  at  preventing  the  young  from  becoming  criminals )  A.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  say  in  regard  to  the  men  who  go  into  the  St.  Thomas  gaol.  I  find  a  great  many 
men  go  in  there  for  minor  offences  —drunk  and  disorderly  conduct,  petty  larceny,  assaults, 
and  crimes  of  that  character.  They  are  not  hardened  criminals  as  a  rule.  There  may  be 
men  who  do  these  things  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  I  think  it*  these  were  taken 
hold  of  and  put  in  some  position  so  that  they  might  get  proper  employment,  a  great  many 
of  them  would  be  likely  to  become  better  men. 
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Dr.  RosKBBnoH. 

Q.  There  are  temperance  societies,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Knights  Templars,  and 
Good  Templars.  Don't  these  take  hold  of  these  men  f  A.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
temperance  societies  do  very  much  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdbt. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  training  the  young  to  habits  of 
temperance)    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  is  the  proper  place  for  the  punishment  of  boys  1  A.  No. 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  sent  there  at  all.  I  would  recommend,  and  unless  it  was 
something  very  serious,  unless  he  was  a  dangerous  boy,  that  he  be  sent  out  under  sus- 
pended  sentence,  and  if  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  anything  with  him  in  that  way  I 
would  put  him  in  some  public  instution  where  he  would  get  some  education  and  industrial 
training.     I  think  the  Huuse  of  Correction  in  Detroit  is  a  splendid  thing  for  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Of  the  boys  that  have  passed  through  your  g%ol  have  many  been  brought  out  by 
those  societies  in  England — Dr.  Barnardo,  Miss  Rye  and  Miss  Macpherson )  A.  I  can- 
not speak  positively  as  to  that,  but  we  have  had  two  or  three  females.  They  are  a  bad 
class ;  they  seem  to  have  been  imbued  with  crime  from  infancy. 


DoGALD  Brown,  Sheriff  of  Elgin,  sworn. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff)     A.  In  1884. 

Q.  Tou  have  heard  what  your  gaoler  has  said  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the 
government  assuming  control  of  the  gaols.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  1  A.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  I  think'  it  would  be  better  to  build  reformatories ;  that  would  be  found 
cheaper  than  enlarging  the  gaols. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  the  government  should  take  entire  control  and  eliminate 
the  councils  altogether  from  their  jurisdiction )  A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  go  so  far  as 
that,  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  government  should  have  power  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements.  Those  really  needed  could  be  done  so  much  faster  if  the  government  had 
the  control. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  by  exercising  what  power  they  have  the  government  could 
get  along  very  well  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not ;  if  the  government  took 
steps  to  compel  the  council  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  inspector  it  would  be  all 
right ;  if  they  exercised  the  control  without  waiting  so  long. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  If  the  government  had  these  increased  powers  do  you  think  they  woula  be 
resisted  by  the  council  t  A.  I  do  not  think  so  because  they  would  put  the  blame  upon 
the  government. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  Have  you  known  instances  of  a  man  going  into  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  county  councillor  on  the  plea  that  he  would  be  more  ecomomical  than  those  who 
had  represented  the  municipality  before  ?  A.  Yes.  Of  course  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  are  willing  to  do  what  is  pretty  right. 

Q.  If  an  industrial  prison  was  erected  in  the  west  to  which  sentenced  prisoners  were 
removed  from   your  gaol,   and   if    lunatics  were   more   promptly  sent  either  to   the 
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asylum  or  to  a  ward  specially  provided  for  them  in  the  poorhouse  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  present  number  of  wards  1  A.  We  could  very 
nearly,  but  there  is  only  one  ward  for  female  prisoners. 

Q.  Would  another  institution  on  the  same  linm  as  the  Central  Prison,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Province  be  preferable  to  enlarging  the  gaols)  A.  I  think 
it  would  be  infinitely  preferable.  I  have  thought  this  subject  well  out.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  county  council  when  our  house  of  industry  was  built.  It  seemed  a 
necessity  td  have  this  extra  institution  in  order  to  carry  our  gaol  work  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  viould  be  in  favor  of  using  the  gaol  largely  as  a  place  of  detention  for  those 
waiting  trial  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  nothing  for  the  sentenced  prisoners  to  do  only  sawins; 
a  little  wood  and  keeping  the  gaol  yard  in  order.  The  hardened  criminal,  I  find,  dreads 
the  Central  Prison.  I  think  he  has  a  great  dread  of  hard  labor.  These  men  are  gener- 
ally lazy  and  labor  of  any  kind  is  a  punishment  to  them  ;  that  would  be  one  efiect  of  hav- 
ing such  a  prison.  I  believe  it  would  also  have  a  good  e£Pect  upon  them  morally ;  they 
would  not  have  time  to  study  up  mischief ;  to  plan  other  crimes  to  be  committed  when 
they  went  out.  It  has  a  good  effect,  too,  upon  men  outside,  for  they  toll  each  other  about 
the  bad  gaols,  that  is,  the  gaols  where  they  are  made  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gaoler  that  idleness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  and  that 
men  who  fall  into  an  idle  life  are  likely  to  drift  into  a  criminal  life  ?  A.  I  do ;  and  I 
think  labor  would  have  a  reformatory  efiect  upon  them,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
would  be  a  success  upon  the  hardened  criminal.  There  is  an  old  fellow  named  Scotty  who 
used  to  wander  among  our  gaols  before  this  present  turnkey  was  appointed.  He  caused 
him  to  walk  four  miles  after  breakfast  every  day  as  a  punishment.  This  was  kept  up  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  sentence  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  he  has  never  been  back 
since. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  observing  how  the  Central  Prison  custody  compares 
with  thfit  of  the  penitentiary  upon  habitual  criminals  }  A.  Oh,  they  prefer  the 
penitentiary  to  the  Central  prison.  They  prefer  three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  as  a  rule, 
to  eighteen  months  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  suppose  this  man  who  was  made  to  walk  by  the  turnkey  was  a  loafer,  a  vagrant  ? 
A.  Yes.     An  umbrella  tinker  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  he  would^bo  frightened  to  come  back  on  account  of  the  work 
do  you  mean  men  of  that  class  generally  1     A.  I  do.     They  dislike  work. 

Q.  But  you  don't  mean  the  ordinary  man  who  is  there  for  drunkenness  1  A.  The 
drunkard  is  often  willing  to  work  when  he  is  sober,  They  are  not  lazy  men  as  a  rule — 
Drunkenness  is  di£Ferent.  I  regard  it  in  some  measure  as  a  disease.  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  sent  in  there  through  being  drank  and  disorderly  who  would  rather  do  a  day's 
work  than  be  idle,  but  those  vagrants  are  generally  men  who  prefer  idleness.  We  hav« 
a  great  many  of  this  vagrant  class  going  from  Detroit  to  Bufiialo. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  t  A.  Oh,  natural  tendency. 
It  is  hereditary. 

Q.  Is  that  original  sin  ]  A.  No ;  but  I  believe  crime  is  hereditary.  It  is  sin 
through  the  forefathers  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the  way  families  are 
brought  up.  If  a  man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  drink  he  deserves  great  credit  if  he 
keeps  sober. 
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George  Perry,  Sherifi,  Oxford  County,  Bwom. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  Sheriff  of  Oxford?     A.  Atthecoramencementof  1873. 


A.  Yea  ;   five  or 


Q.  Prior  to  that  time  you  represented  the  county  in  parliament  ? 
six  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  county  council  before  your  parliamentary  duties  commenced  t 
A.  Both  in  the  township  and  in  the  county  council. 

Q.  Do  you  ask  the  approval  of  the  gaoler  when  you  select  a  turnkey  1  No.  I  have 
put  them  in  without  consulting  him.  I  had  a  little  row  with  the  gaoler  about  his  own 
appointment  but  this  was  long  ago.  I  may  say  that  the  matron  was  in  office  when  I  went 
there  and  she  is  still  in  the  position  ;  but  I  had  three  or  four  turnkeys.  Some  have  died 
and  some  have  been  dismissed. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  gaoler  1     A.  Well,  we  are  not  very  good  friends. 

Q.  On  a  certain  day  when  you  had  eighty  prisoners  I  see  that  you  had  four  women  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  one  woman  waiting  trial  for  some  petty  offence,  and  a  couple  of  pros- 
titutes and  vagrants,  would  you  have  had  to  put  them  tc^ether?  A.  They  would 
necepsarily  be  put  together.  We  have  been  in  a  peculiar  position  as  rej^ards  our  women. 
We  have  had  one  for  many  years  as  a  lunatic,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  she  died 
there.  Then,  we  had  one  a  good  many  years  charged  with  murder — killing  her  infant, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  remain  five  or  six  years  in  the  gaol  on  account  of  insanity,  or  sup- 
posed insanity,  and  she  has  only  gone  out  lately.  It  was  the  judge  on  the  bench  who  ordered 
that  she  be  detained  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure.  She  was  an  inmate  for  five  years.  She 
was  committed  for  killing  one  child  and  while  she  was  in  gaol  she  had  another.  I  went  down 
myself  at  the  request  of  the  gaol  authorities  to  examine  her  and  I  asked  who  the  father  of 
the  child  was,  and  she  named  a  person  who  could  not  be  the  father,  because,  although  he  had 
been  in  the  gaol  he  had  been  taken  out  by  haheas  corpus  long  before,  and  he  could  not  have 
been  the  father. 

Q.  Should  there  not  have  been  an  official  investigation  %  A.  I  think  so.  The 
child  was  born  more  than  nine  months  after  the  woman  had  been  admitted  to 
gaol,  and  the  man  whose  name  she  gave  as  the  father  had  been  out  of  gaol  long  enough 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  being  the  father  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  investigation  into  the  matter  t  A.  I 
suppose  the  inspector  enquired  into  it. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  report  to  the  Government  upon  it  ?     A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  this  occurred  1  A.  Some  two  or  three  years,  but  I  cannot 
speak  definitely  from  memory.  I  let  her  go  on  the  order  of  the  Attorney-General.  She 
was  a  very  industrious  woman  and  worked  hard  all  the  time  she  was  in  gaoL 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  you  have  such  a  great  number  of  vagrants  in  the  Oounty  of 
Oxford  t    A.  It  is  because  they  like  the  gaol  I  fancy. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  these  vagrants  generally  ?  A.  Quiet.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  young  men  are  amongst  them.  I  should  think,  however,  that  they  are  mostly 
middle  aged  men.  They  come  winter  after  winter.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  the 
same  persons  or  not'.  Wc  haA  lots  of  vagrants  last  winter.  They  were  all  put  to  work 
in  the  new  court  house  yard  to  help  to  make  the  excavation. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  best  to  treat  these  men  so  that  they  would  not 
be  anxious  to  remain  in  gaol  f  A.  I  should  think  so.  A  longer  sentence  in  the  Central 
Prison  where  they  would  have  harder  work  and  more  rigid  discipline  would  be  better  for 
them  than  the  common  gaol. 
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Q.  Have  you  found  that  criminals  dread  s;oing  to  the  Central  PrLaon  ?  A.  They  do  ; 
they  fear  it.  I  have  been  frequently  in  court  when  prisoners  have  asked  for  a  longer 
sentence  in  the  Penitentiary  in  preference  to  a  shorter  period  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  evil  results  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  1  A.  I  presume  so.  There  is  one  instance  that  I  heard  of 
the  other  day.  We  had  a  man  in  for  larceny,  and  we  sent  him  to  the  Central  Prison, 
and  after  his  time  had  expired  in  the  Centra)  Prison  he  committed  a  burglary  and 
brought  a  hoy  ten  years  old  in  with  him. 

Q.  Would  yon  be  in  favor,  when  you  have  got  this  army  of  vagrants  in  the 
gaol,  of  setting  them  to  work  on  the  streets  or  at  some  labor  outside?  A.  They 
are  sometimes  worked  on  the  streets  ;  we  put  them  to  sweep  snow,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Last  winter  they  did  some  work;  they  were  digging.  We  have  not  given  them  any  more 
of  it,  we  had  a  row  about  it.  There  were  some  men  called  at  my  office  with  reference 
to  it.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  who  go  into  gaol  that  would  be  proper  sub- 
jects for  a  poorhouse,  but  when  the  Statute  was  changed  from  the  word  "  shall "  to  "  may  " 
our  county  council  refused  to  do  anything  with  it ;  but  the  supporters  of  a  poorhouse  are 
growing  now  I  think.  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  a  poorhouse.  The  poor,  as  I  understand 
it,  are  inGrm  or  homeless  people,  and  they  are  generally  looked  after. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  prisoners  and  ascertained  what  their  views  are  as 
to  treatment  in  the  Central  Prison  ?     A.  Yes,  they  fear  it  and  they  feel  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Central  Prison  treatment,  or  custody,  acts  as  a  deterrent 
on  the  commission  of  crime  ?  A.  I  don't  know. '  A  great  many  of  them  come  back 
again.  It  does  some  good,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  poorhouse.  I  think  that  there 
are  so  few  of  the  class  you  S{)eak  of  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  them  to  a  house. 
I  am  afraid  of  another  thing ;  that  the  premises  and  property  would  be  too  expensive, 
and  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  loafing  place  for  lazy  men  who  would  not  work. 

Q.  There  is  some  agitation  going  on  about  the  Government  taking  entire  control  of 
the  gaols.  What  do  yon  think  of  that  t  A.  My  idea  is  that  the  Crovernment  might  as 
well  have  the  honor  as  anybody  else,  provided  when  they  take  them  over  they  piy  the 
bills. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  reasonable  wants  supplied  by  the  gao 
committee  t    A.  Well,  they  are  pretty  funny     They  make  me  by  resolution  subservient 
to  their  views.     I  frequently  make  requisitions  upon  the  council  or  committee  for  clotJi- 
ing  or  anything  I  want ;  they  grant  this  at  my  request. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  county  council 
in  supplying  your  wants  1  A.  No,  I  have  not ;  but  they  have  got  into  a  bit  of  a  muddle 
about  the  court  house.  It  seems  that  every  care  has  been  taken,  but  the  Toronto  architect 
steps  in  and  says  that  everything  is  wrons;  and  everything  is  bad. 


Dr.  James  Martin  Smith,  Gaol  Surgeon  for  Middlesex  Gaol,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  gaol  surgeon  here,  doctor  t  A.  Since 
February,  1885. 

Q.  Do  you  make  daily  visits  to  the  gaol  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  do  you  record  your  instructions  in  writing  in  the  books  t  A.  Every  day  I 
make  an  entry. 

Q.  Do  you  see  to  the  sick  1  A.  Every  case,  but  it  is  customery  for  the  chief  tarnkej, 
or  whoever  is  on  duty,  to  inform  me  of  anything  that  is  required  in  any  of  the  wards.  I 
do  not  visit  all  the  wards  unless  my  attention  is  called  to  some  case  in  them. 
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Q.  Were  the  540  committed  for  drankenaess  and  disorderly  condaot  last  year  gener- 
ally yoang  men,  or  men  on  in  years?  A.  A  great  many  of  them  are  yoang  m^n,  others 
are  of  the  older  class  that  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  going  from  time  to  time.  Th<) 
majority  of  them  I  would  say  are  below  middle  age. 

Q.  Do  those  younger  men,  after  they  have  been  committed  once  or  twice,  lose  all  senw 
of  shame  of  gaol  punishment.  A.  I  think  the  tendeacy  is  to  harden  them,  and  pirtioularly 
if  they  are  outside  where  they  are  seen,  I  think  that  the  feeling  of  shame  is  gradually 
lost ;  quite  a  number  are  first  cases  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  drank  and  disorderly  classes  are  generally  supporters  of 
families  t  A.  There  are  not  a  great  number  of  them  men  with  families,  and  those  who 
are  are  of  very  little  use'to  their  families.  One  in  particular  that  I  am  thinking  of  ha^  a 
wife  and  he  is  generally  in  for  abusing  his  family.  He  is  a  man  who  draws  a  pension 
from  the  United  States  Government  and  his  family  very  seldom  receive  the  beu'ifit  of  it. 
He  spends  it  in  drink  mostly. 

Q.  Is  drunkenness  hereditary  )  A.  [  would  not  say  it  was  hereditary,  for  I  have 
known  some  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  use  of  liquor  amongst  children  of  abandoned 
drunkards;  and  on  the  opposite  aide  again,  you  will  find  children  of  the  stron^jest 
advocates  of  temperance  turn  out  bad.  In  this  case  I  think  it  is  more  the  association 
with  parents  or  with  people  who  drink  that  causes  them  to  fall  into  the  vice. 

Q.  Tuke  the  child  of  a  drunken  father  and  mother,  a  child  perhaps  born  in  drunken- 
ness j  what  would  be  the  effect  of  heredity  upon  that  child  ?  A.  I  rather  think  that 
there  would  be  a  touch  of  heredity  ttere.  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  predisposition 
to  drink.     I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  case,  but  I  would  expect  tha£  to  be  so. 

Q.  Say  that  the  child  is  separated  from  drink  and  drunkeness  at  an  early  age  and 
placed  in  a  good  home,  do  you  think  that  this  would  overcome  the  taint?  A.  There  would 
probably  be  a  contest  between  the  two  forces ;  the  hereditary  and  the  wholesome  influence 
exercised  in  the  home.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  like  a  person  who  hss  been  falling  into 
dmnkennpss.  The  power  of  resistance  becomes  less  time  after  time,  and  by  and  by  the 
taste  for  drink  overcomes  the  power  and  strength  to  fight  against  it.  It  would  just  be  a 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  two  forces. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  children  of  criminals?  A.  I  would  just  class  them  in  the 
same  position  as  the  offspring  of  drunken  parents  ;  there  might  be  a  certaiu  amiant  of 
hereditary  influence,  but  there  might  be  a  more  powerful  one  in  the  opposite  one  which 
would  overcome  that. 

Q.  Oan  moral  qualities  be  transmitted?  A.  Yes.  If  I  were  certain,  I  am  not  a  very 
strong  believer  in  phrenology,  but  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  it,  if  certain  faculties 
have  been  enlarged  by  the  force  of  habit,  then  it  is  a  question  whether  these  very  same 
forces  night  not  be  ti  ansmittcd  to  the  child.  I  can  quite  understand  this  in  regard  to 
drunke-iness,  that  it  is  a  physical  disease. 

Q.  Go  a  little  further  then.  Take  the  child  of  criminal  stock  for  two  generations 
that  has  been  two  or  three  years  in  bad  environment ;  take  it  away  and  put  it  under  the 
influence  of  good  people,  will  these  good  people  be  able  to  eradicate  the  tendency  to 
crime  in  this  child  ?  A.  I  think  they  would  largely  succeed.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
strong  power  brought  to  bear  in  opposition  to  the  other  side  of  the  child's  nature. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  criminal  and  vicious  habits  deteriorate  the  body  physically, 
and  that  physical  deterioration  weakens  the  power  to  resist  temptation  in  the 
child  ?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  would  not  say  that  a  healthy  child  or  a  healthy 
person  caltivating  these  faculties  would  deteriorate  or  weaken  their  physical  constitution. 
Physical  detriment  would  bring  in  its  train  a  certain  amount  of  mental  and  moral  we  ik- 
ness,  and  in  that  case  I  would  not  say  th  it  the  child  would  be  able  to  resist  temptation 
as  well  as  one  strong  physically. 
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Q.  Then  on  the  whole,  are  you  a  believer  in  the  transmiBBion  of  criminal  tendencieg 
by  parents  to  children,  or  do  yon  believe  that  it  is  association  or  environment  that  had 
the  more  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  future  of  the  child  1  A.  It  ia  an  unsettles 
question  in  lay  mind,  but  I  think  that  each  has  a  certain  amount  af  influence.  Heredity 
leaves  a  certain  physical  effect,  but  to  what  extent  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say,  because 
often  in  little  children,  if  you  look  at  the  development  of  -the  head  and  face  you  will  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  make  anything  but  a  criminal  out  of  the 
child.  In  others  again  you  will  see  fine  well-shaped  heads  and  yet  one  of  these  would  be 
a  person  who  would  probably  under  such  influences  make  one  of  the  worst  criminals 
that  could  be  found,  and  under  right  influences  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  country. 
We  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  an  exceedingly  clever  lad  seven  years  old,  whose  guardians 
(whom  he  believed  to  be  his  parents)  had  been  to  gaol  time  after  time.  He  was  removed 
from  them  and  taken  by  the  matron  of  the  Orphan's  Home.  The  child  was  brought 
before  the  police  magistrate  to  have  the  necessary  steps  taken  for  his  removal,  and  after 
he  had  been  in  the  Institution  he  cried  for  fear  he  would  be  taken  away  from  the  kindly 
influence  of  the  matron.  This  child  had  lived  from  infancy  with  these  people,  had  been 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  gaol  with  them,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  afraid 
of  falling  bav,k  again  into  the  hands  of  the  person  he  supposed  to  be  his  natural  mother. 

Q.  If  children  are  brought  into  this  country  from  the  slums  of  vice  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  old  country,  is  there  great  risk  of  their  falling  into  criminal  ways  on 
slight  temptation  1  A,.  I  have  noticed  a  great  many  of  these  children.  I  think  t^t 
they  are  too  careless  in  placing  these  children  here ;  in  patting  them  round  the  country 
amongst  the  farmers,  who  expect  to  get  all  the  work-  out  of  them  that  they  can.  If  they 
were  received  with  a  little  more  kindness  I  think  it  would  be  better  and  they  would  shew 
better  results.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  reform  at  all  it  will  be  brought  out  by  kind- 
ness. When  they  are  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years,  before  these  associations  takd  theoi 
in  hand,  they  have  been  greatly  contaminated  I  fear  by  the  bad  example  sec  before 
them  in  these  low  jjlaces,  and  their  principles  have  become  fixed  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  in  your  practice  of  what  is  known  as  kleptomania  being 
transmitted  ?  A.I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  Wo  had  a  family  here  recently  who  have 
left  the  city.  The  father  and  the  mother  slipped  and  we  had  the  children  in  one  after 
another  for  theft  The  father  was  a  drunkard,  but  the  woman  I  think  was  a  hard 
working  woman.  The  children  came  one  after  the  other  at  an  early  age  up  to  the  time 
they  left ;  but  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  encouraged  in  stealing  by  their  parents  at 
home,  and  that  it  was  not  kleptomania  as  was  supposed  at  first. 

Q.  I  noticed  last  year  that  you  had  27  lads  committed  to  the  London  gaol ;  what 
has  been  your  obsei-vation  of  the  efiect  of  this  kind  of  treatment  on  boys  t  A.  They  have 
taken  it  hard  many  of  them  at  first  when  they  have  come  in.  I  have  heard  their  cries 
over  the  whole  place  and  I  have  known  them  laughing  and  talking  with  men  befon  they 
have  been  in  three  hours.  When  they  first  come  in  it  is  a  great  punishment,  but  when 
they  have  been  in  here  for  a  few  times  it  is  no  punishment  at  all.  I  think  it  is  simply 
making  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  treat  juvenile  criminality  1  A.  I  doi't.  In 
the  first  place,  these  children  have  got  no  encouragement  in  their  own  homes  to  do  well 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  them  in  the  gaol.  My  remedy  would  be  to  send  them  here  and 
give  them  solitary  confinement  with  bread  and  water  for  a  little  time  after  adm>ni8hing 
them.  For  the  first  time  I  would  not  send  them  to  the  prison  at  all ;  but  the  naxt  time 
I  would  try  twelve  hours  in  the  black  hole  and  give  them  the  strap.  If  the  parents 
would  not  give  it  to  them  somebody  should. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  geneially  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  come  to  yoor 
gaol?  A.  In  some  cases  their  character  is  good,  but  they  Hre  so  tender  hearted  thtt  they 
won't  punish  their  children  at  all,  and  one  after  another  gets  beyond  contrr  L     Theaa 
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children  are  allowed  to  ran  about  and  pick  up  ncious  habits,  and  the  parenta  may 
request  and  beg  of  them  not  to  go  out  but  they  will  go  out  in  spite  of  them.  The  parents 
use  no  corporal  punishment,  no  force,  and  they  graduaUy  lose  all  control  over  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  do  away  with  corporal  punishment  has 
a  bad  effect  1  A.  I  think  in  some  instances  it  has,  in  other  instances  it  is  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent  and  makes  the  child  hard  and  desperate;  but  I  think  the  rule  has  been  that 
the  fault  is  on  the  side  of  the  father  who  has  been  too  lenient  with  the  children.  One 
case  I  call  to  mind  now ;  one  of  the  bank  officials  had  a  child  sent  down  for  some 
offence,  and  he  begged  to  have  him  sent  to  the  reformatory.  He  said  that  neither  he  nor 
the  mother  had  any  influence  over  the  boy.  They  had  given  him  up  in  despair,  and 
were  quite  content  that  he  should  be  sent  away. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  country  ?  A.  That  is 
a  matter  that  requires  considerable  consideration.  As  for  drunkenness,  most  of  the  cases 
we  get  here  are  merely  persons  charged  -with  drunkenness  without  any  crime ;  and  if 
crime  arises  from  drunkenness,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  drunken  brawl  between  two 
persons.  Very  few  cases  of  larceny  I  have  noticed  have  come  in  here  where  the  offence 
arises  from  drunkenness. 

Q.  Would  you  adopt  a  different  kind  of  treatment  for  the  drunken  class  t  A  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  kind  of  treatment  you  would  order.  We  have  had  one  here  for 
many  years,  a  well  known  character,  who  has  been  in  time  after  ti-ne  but  this  has  not 
done  him  any  good.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  one  of  our  best  tradesmen  here,  a  good, 
valuable  citizen,  but  no  good  resulted  from  bringing  him  to  gaol.  It  is  really  alcoholic 
insanity.     I  think  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  disease.     These  persons  are  insane. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  treating  them  in  an  industrial  prison  for  periods  say 
of  two  or  three  years?  A.  I  think  that  would  have  a  salutary  efiect  in  some  cases 
There  is  one  case  I  spoke  of.  I  think  he  has  been  twelve  months  down  at  the  Central 
Prison,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  will  get  drunk  ai^ain  as  soon  as  he  comes  out. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  such  a  man  1    A.  Put  him  in  a  place  where  he  would 

be  well  cared  for.     Give  him  a  healthy,  wholesome  amount  of  labor  to  perform.     He  has 

lost  all  control  of  his  appetite.     You  will  find  one  man  go  out  and  remain  out  for  months 

.  and  give  way  again  after  the  restrainint;  influence  is  gone.     The  wUI  power  is  completely 

obliterated. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  habit  of  drunkenness  in  the  better  grades  of  society) 
A.  Oh,  it  is  done  on  the  sly.  These  men  indulge  in  a  spree  and  don't  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  they  don't  come  under  the  law.  Where  there  is  a  higher  degree  of  educa- 
tion I  think  that  the  will  power  is  stronger. 

Q  Don't  you  think  that  some  medical  treatment  is  also  necessary  ?  A.  One  insti- 
tution I  saw  was  in  Italy ;  and  the  plan  of  treatment  was  to  soak  all  the  food  in  liquor, 
and  give  them  nothing  without  liquor  until  they  were  thoroughly  surfeited. 

Q.  Do  not  the  profession  in  cases  of  insanity  seek  to  strengthen  the  bod^  before  they 
can  reach  the  diseased  mind  1  A.  The  insane  are  generally  treated  according  to  their 
condition.  Where  the  physical  element  has  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity  it  is  generally  done  at  the  outset. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  would  be  in  favor  of  different  treatment  to  that  pursued  in  the 
common  gaol  as  regards  the  drunks  1     A.   I  would  not  treat  them  as  criminals.     I  should 
say  take  cities  like  London,  Hamilton  and  Toronto  ;  they  ought  to  have  some  separate 
departments  for  these  classes  in  the  prisons. 

Q.  If  you  implant  habits  of  industry  in  the  drunkard,  would  not  that  have  the 
tendency  to  wean  him  from'  drinking  habits  ?  A.  Undoubtedly.  If  his  mind  is 
interested  in  something  else  it  turns  his  thoughts  away  from  drink. 
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Dr.  ROSEBBUOH. 

Q.  Taming  to  these  imported  children,  have  you  had  much  experience  of  these 
waifs '?  A.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  different  places,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  character.  One  case  I  remember  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  who  became 
pregnant  and  before  her  fourteenth  year  gave  birth  to  a  child.  She  was  in  a  private 
family,  and  the  father  of  the  child  was  a  lad  very  young.  A  great  many  of  them  while 
not  deformed,  are  of  small  stature,  and  not  well  developed,  indicating  that  the  mothers 
were  very  young  when  they  were  born.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  well  developed  or  fine 
intellectual  looking  person  amongst  them.  But  most  of  them  could  not  be  described  as 
weak  or  delicate.  I  have  observed  the  secondary  effects  of  syphilis  mostly  in  skin  disease 
and  weakness  of  the  eyes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  largely  diseased  and  physically  defective  ?  A.  I 
should  say  they  are  physically  defective  and  mentally  defective ;  more  than  half  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes.  I  think  in  a  country  like  this  we  require  a  different  class  of 
children.  I  would  either  stop  the  supply  completely  or  have  a  more  vigorous  system  of 
examination.  * 

Q.  Suppose  the  son  of  a  friend  of  yours  in  no  way  criminal,  but  through  some  mis- 
chief got  into  trouble  and  was  not  bailed  out,  now,  of  the  risk  of  contamination  from 
association  in  his  cell  or  of  the  risk  of  injury  from  separate  confinement,  of  these  two 
evils,  which  do  you  think  would  be  the  least )  A,  I  would  say  give  him  a  separate  ward 
by  all  means. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  When  you  refer  to  idleness  as  being  one  of  the  great  causes  of  crime,  do  you 
mean  voluntary  or  involuntary  1  A.  Amongst  a  certain  class  there  are  a  great  many 
who  have  nothing  to  do.  If  they  had  something  to  occupy  their  minds  and  time  there 
would  not  be  so  much  drinking  and  idleness. 

Q.  But  amonst  the  poorer  class,  do  you  think  it  is  want  and  idleness  that  lead  them 
to  drink  ?  A.  We  have  a  great  many  who  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  who  drink  and 
get  drunk  not  only  themselves  but  lead  others  into  the  same  bad  habits. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  becomes  so  low  with  drink  that  he  can  sink  no 
further.     Would  not  the  child  of  a  parent  of  this  kind  have  some  weakness.     Would ' 
there  not  be  a  lack  of  the  power  to  resist  temptation  t     A.  I  could  hardly  go  so  far  as 
that  unless  there  were  some  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.     The  child 
might  be  weak  at  first,  but  he  might  overcome  the  weakness. 

Q.  Often  instead  of  overcoming  this  bodily  disease,  this  disease  on  the  border  line 
between  mental  and  physical,  don't  you  think  that  it  increases  with  age.  Take  the  ctse 
of  insanity  1  A.  Insanity  comes  under  a  different  law.  I  do  not  think  that  yon  will 
find  insanity  in  a  child  unless  there  has  been  brain  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  about  a 
case  of  this  kind  being  hereditary. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  the  case  with  other  things,  with  drink  t  A.  No,  I 
don't.     But  I  have  no  doubt  that  brain  lesion  or  trouble  passes  from  one  to  the  other, 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  passions  or  appetite  pass  downf  A.  I  don't  think 
they  do.  I  think  that  where  the  mental  stamina  or  physical  strength  has  been  reduced, 
that  the  want  of  stronger  will  power  might  incline  one  to  give  way  to  temptation ; 
but  I  would  not  go  further.  I  have  already  said  that  I  have  no  great  faith  in  phren- 
ology. 

Q.  But  outside  phrenology,  don't  you  think  that  certain  attributes,  moral  and  other- 
wise, get  located  in  diffierent  parts  of  the  brain — that  is  ontaide  phrenology  )  A.  No  ; 
it  is  inside  phrenology. 
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Q.  Yon  believe  that  the  physical  attributes  are  transmitted  3  A.  The  physicikl 
qualities  are  no  doubt  transmitted ;  there  is  one  thing,  intellectual  parents  are  much 
more  likely  to  produce  intellectual  children  than  those  who  are  not ;  but  there  are  many 
intellectual  parents  who  have  not  transmitted  their  intellectual  abilities  to  their  children. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  intellectual  children  from  idiotic  parents  1 .  A.  No.  A 
person  might  run  into  bad  habits — persons  with  well  developed  brains  often  run  into 
habits  that  become  injurious  to  them — but  I  do  not  think  it  is  from  any  mental  weak- 
ness or  anything  of  that  kind.     I  do  not  Uiink  it  is  started  in  the  brain  at  all. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  men  having  mental  diseased  have  a  pre-disposition  to 
crime?    A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  some  diseases  that  will  cause  a  man  to  commit 
murder,  to  steal,  and  to  commit  other  crimes  1  A.  No ;  I  don't.  What  object  would 
he  have  in  stealing  t 

Dr.  ROSEBBUGH. 

Q.  Take  another  phase  of  the  question ;  take  two  young  men  apparently  equally 
developed  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  both  with  the  same  amount  of  moral  back- 
bone ;  say  that  these  young  men  become  moderate  drinkers,  one  is  the  son  of  parents 
who  have  records  of  sobriety  extending  back  from  generations ;  the  other  is  the  son  of 
parents  who  were  drunkards  before  he  was  born  ;  would  not  the  latter  young  man  be  more 
likely  to  be  a  drunkard  than  the  former )  A.  I  would  have  less  hope  of  his  reclamation 
if  he  were  to  become  addicted  to  drink  than  of  the  other's,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  would  fall  into  drunkenness 


Hugh  Nichol,  Gaoler,  Stratford,  sworn. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  t    A.  In  1877. 

i 

Q.  Of  those  65  committed  for  veigrancy,  what  proportion  were  old,  feeble,  poverty-  | 

stricken  persons  without  any  crime  but  simple  poverty  1     A.  1  cannot  say ;  you  see  these  ' 

men  will  often  be  committed  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  days,  and  a  man  may  come  in  five  or 
six  times.  There  is  one  blind  man  we  have  had  for  six  years;  he  has  been  committed 
six,  eight  or  twelve  times.  When  all  these  committals  are  brought  down,  they  would 
not  probably  mean  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  persona  About  half  of  them  are 
proper  cases  for  a  poorhousa 

Q.  If  these  were  out  of  the  way  would  you  have  better  means  of  classification  1 
A.  I  think  BO.  In  our  new  gaol  we  ought  then  to  be  able  to  make  a  very  fair 
classification. 

Q.  Whence  did  the  sixteen  prisoners  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  come  t  A. 
Some  are  tramps  and  some  are  local  men.  I  have  some  in  my  mind  who  were  well 
brought  up  and  well  educated.  Sometimes  a  man  will  be  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens  who  will  be  up  merely  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  sober  again. 

Q.  With  a  population  of  62,000  sixteen  seems  a  very  small  number  to  be  arrested  for 
drunk  and  disorderly  conduct.  Are  the  police  vigilant  in  apprehending  all  the 
drunkards  1  A.  Not  the  police.  Some  temperance  society  has  a  man  employed  to  watch 
the  liquor  sellers  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  think  this  largely  accounts  for  it.  They  are 
afraid  of  this  man.  His  business  is  to  act  as  detective ;  they  all  know  him,  and  they 
are  prompt  to  obey  the  law  as  far  as  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  closing  go. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  industrial  prison,  within  reasonable  disttmce,  where  all  the 
drunk  and  disorderly  characters  could  be  sent — and  if  for  the  very  old  people  you  had 
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a  poor  house — would  your  gaol  be  aufSciently  large  to  enable  you  to  bave  a  perfect  classi- 
fication of  the  priFoners  who  would  remain )  A.  I  think  under  those  circumstances, 
judging  by  the  past,  I  would  bave  ample  accommodation. 

Q.  There  is  an  agitation  going  on  about  the  Government  taking  over  the  common 
gaols  of  the  Province,  are  you  in  favor  of  this  t  A.  I  can  understand  that  it  is  easier 
to  serve  one  master  than  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  ;  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  council  is  willing  to  do  anything  that  is  required. 

Q.  When  you  make  requisitions  for  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  articles,  and  to 
keep  the  gaol  in  proper  repair,  are  they  promptly  attended  to  1  A.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  they  arp.  We  have  got  a  committee  on  county  property,  but  they  leave  it  as  a  rale 
to  the  warden,  who  as  a  general  thing  leaves  it  to  the  clerk,  and  the  clerk  and  I  get  on 
very  well.  In  the  old  gaol  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  but  that  is  at  an  end  now ; 
for  since  ihe  new  gaol  heis  been  built  we  have  required  no  repairs. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  present  system  t  A.  No.  I  would  say 
that  without  the  approval  of  the  sherifif,  the  gaoler  should  not  change  the  appointments 
of  the  turnkeys.  I  would  not  like  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  for  this  reason : 
There  is  a  tendency  that  the  gaoler  is  apt  to  make  a  servant  of  the  turnkey.  I  am 
speaking  from  experience. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  proper  that  the  gaoler  should  have  the  appointment 
of  the  turnkey  ?  A.  In  that  case  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  turnkey's  misdeeds.  I 
would  not  like  to  be  saddled  with  all  his  mistakes. 

Q.  If  the  sheriff  appointed  a  thoroughly  incompetent  man  as  turnkey  what  would 
you  do  then  1     A.  I  would  only  have  to  submit  to  it. 

Q.  Would  jou  not  report  it  to  the  government  inspector ;  would  it  not  be  your 
duty  to  .report  it  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkuey. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaoler  should  shirk  his  responsibility )  A.  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  little  accidents  if  (hey  should  occur. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Should  not  the  gaoler  be  responsible  for  the  prisoners  and  the  entire  gaol 
management ;  and  if  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  gaol  is  thrown  upon  his  shoulders 
should  he  not  have  the  power  (o  appoint  his  own  turnkey  1  A.  I  suppose  if 
he  is  responsible  for  the  whole  thing  he  should  have  the  appointment  of  his  own 
officers.  I  would  rather  have  the  turnkey  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  because  if  he  is 
guilty  of  carelessness  I  am  not  responsible  for  him. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  altogether  wrong ;  it  is  an  outrageous  position  to  take,  and  the 
sooner  you  change  your  opinion  the  better.  I  would  not  have  you  as  gaoler  twenty 
minutes  if  you  entertained  that  idea  and  I  were  in  authority.'  Tou  have  the  fall 
control  and  the  sheriff  never  interferes  with  you.  Take  my  advice  and  don't  shiik 
responsibility.  The  gaolor  must  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  gaol.  If  a 
poorhouse  were  erected  and  if  the  vagrants  were  removed  to  that  establishment,  would 
you  have  sufficient  means  of  classification  for  the  remaining  prisoners  t  A.  I  think 
at  any  rale  we  could  make  a  better  classification  than  we  are  able  to  do  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  four  boys  were  committed  last 
year  ?  A.  'Two  of  them  were  in  for  burglary  ;  they  climbed  up  a  corner  store  and  went 
through  the  skylight  in  the  roof  and  stole  a  quantity  of  liquor.  This  was  their  first 
offence.  The  parents  of  one  were  very  good  ;  another  was  a  nice  quiet  boy  in  a  doctor's 
office.  There  were  three  of  them  ;  the  third  made  his  escape.  These  boys  elected  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  and  they  were  brought  before  the  circuit  judga  We  had  a  judge  who 
used  to  give  them  short  sentences  in  the  gaol  with  a  promise  of  a  longer  one  if  his  leniency 
were  abused. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  bojs  who  are  oommitted  to  gaol  for  the  first  time  take  it 
greatly  to  heart  1  A.  No  ;  I  think  that  the  class  that  we  get  are  as  a  rule  not  built  that 
way.  I  found  this  :  that  when  we  were  trying  to  keep  boys  by  themselves,  when  we  put 
them  in  a  room  together  they  kicked  up  such  a  row — such  a  racket — that  we  were  glad 
to  try  to  put  them  amongst>  old  men.  I  have  found  these  boys  the  most  difficult  class  to 
deal  with. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  Central  Prison  on  the  prisoners  who  pass  through  your  gaol } 
A.  Some  have  a  terror  of  the  Central  Prison ;  I  have  known  some  who  have  been  brought 
up  for  sentence  for  the  second  time  who  wished  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  again, 
I  have  known  some  who  say  it  is  ii  comfortable  home.  I  think  they  look  xypoa  the  labor 
of  the  penitentiary  as  being  less  severe,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Central  Prison  is  very 
strict. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime?  A.  Neglect,  defective  or 
vicious  early  training  is  the  primary  cause ;  secondly,  idleness  ;  thirdly,  intemperance. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  remedies  1  A.  In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  see  every 
child  decently  brought  up  and  given  a  fair  education.  We  have  got  some  children  iu  our 
county  brought  up  without  a  word  of  schooling. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  these  are  genendly  the  ones  that  go  astray  1  A.  I  think  so 
although  I  have  seen  broken  down  gentlemen  who  have  been  addicted  to  drink,  ex-oflicers 
in  the  army,  lawyers,  and  a  German  count,  who  have  all  gone  astray.  Some  of  them 
might  be  sent  down  for  hospital  purposes ;  they  let  them  down  leniently.  Any  prisoner 
who  is  sentenced  for  two  months  should  be  sent  to  some  place  where  hard  labor  would  be 
given  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbory. 

Q.  Rave  there  been  any  cases  of  able-bodied  prisoners  in  your  gaol  sentenced  for 
over  two  months  who  have  not  been  removed,  and  as  regards  whom  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  remove  them  1  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  sometimes  the  Central  Prison  bailiff  will  come  and 
we  will  tell  him  how  many  there  are  ;  but  unless  he  happens  to  drop  round  again  later 
in  the  season  we  are  obliged  to  keep  all  the  prisoners  who  are  sent  to  the  gaol  after  the 
assizes.     We  don't  communicate  for  months. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  gaols  ? 
A.  I  was  desirous  of  saying  that  where  prisoners  are  sent  up  for  trial  and  remain  a  long 
time,  there  should  be  some  modification  in  the  dietary.  A  man  arrested  on  suspicion  and 
committed  for  trial,  although  perfectly  innocent,  is  not  allowed  to  buy  food,  nor  are  his 
friends  allowed  to  supply  him  with  any.  He  might  be  remanded  for  several  weeks  on 
suspicion  and  have  to  live  on  the  ordinary  prixon  fare  that  is  allotted  to  the  convicted 
criminal.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  fair  ;  I  think  that  such  a  man  should  have  different 
treatment.  Another  thing  I  would  say,  that  every  prisoner  should  have  a  spoonful  of 
syrup  in  his  gruel.     The  dietary  rules  make  no  provision  for  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  gaol  surgeon  has  a  right  to  order  certain  dietary  to  a 
man  suffering  from  any  illness,  or  to  change  the  dietary  in  the  case  of  any  person  whose 
condition  may,  in  his  opinion,  seem  to  require  it  1  A.  In  many  cases  the  getol  surgeon 
objects. 

Q.  If  he  objects  he  is  wrong,  report  him  to  the  inspector  1  A.  The  gaol  surgeon  does 
not  interfere  unless  it  is  some  case  where  a  man's  condition  is  serious.  Supposing  a  man 
comes  in  waiting  trial  and  he  wants  something  different  from  the  ordinary  gaol  fare,  yet 
his  condition  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  interference  of  the  gaol  surgeon,  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  gaoler  to  give  him  anything  beyond  the  fare  provided  for  the  ordinary 
criminal  I  would  like  to  see  it  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  gaoler,  so  that  if  a  change  is 
necessary  to  be  made  in  the  food  he  may  make  it.     Coming  now  to  the  case  of  children, 
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those  little,  vicious,  ragged,  filthy-looking  children,  who  are  wandering  about  the  streets  ; 
I  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  taken  away  altogether  from  those  influences  which 
are  so  injurions  to  them.  I  should  like  to  see  them  removed  before  they  have  done  any- 
thing of  a  criminal  character.  They  should  be  placed  in  an  industrial  school,  where  they 
could  be  taught  to  be  useful  citizens. 


John  Oaueron,  Gaoler,  Woodstock,  sworn. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  ?     A.  In  October,  1867. 

Q.  With  the  number  of  prisoners  you  had  last  year  did  you  succeed  in  getting  any- 
thing approaching  a  perfect  classification  1     A.  Oh,  no,  it  was  impossible  to  get  It. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  it  ?     A.  I  did,  where  I  could,  where  it  was  practicable. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  the  boys  separate  from  the  adult  prisoners  f  A.  I  always  try  to 
keep  the  boys  separate,  but  there  is  no  classification  of  the  females  ;  they  have  only  got 
one  corridor.  We  put  good  and  bad,  young  and  old,  together ;  we  have  no  means  of  sep- 
arating the  youthful  sort  from  the  old  and  hardened. 

.Q.  Have  you  associated  prostitutes  and  girls  committed  for  first  offences  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  that  ?  A.  I  always  regard  it  as  a 
school  of  iniquity  ;  I  got  an  addition  to  the  kitchen  with  a  view  to  keeping  innocent 
persons  and  youthful  offenders  away  from  the  more  hardened  criminala.  I  got  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  this,  but  the  council  put  their  foot  upon  it.  I  have  represented  to 
the  council  the  state  of  things  I  have  described  just  now,  but  they  don't  seem  to  grasp  the 
difficulty. 

Q.  'Do  you  think  this  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  crime  f  A.  Decidedly  I  do.  I  cannot  mention  particular  cases,  but  it  cannot 
be  otherwise. 

Q.  Were  those  committed  for  drunkenness  for  the  greater  part  habitual  drunkards  ? 
A.  Most  of  them  have  been  committed  several  times  ;  some  three  or  four  times  ;  and 
some  as  many  as  twenty  times. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  vagrants !  A.  There  were  all  kind  of  vagrants 
— what  we  ctJl  the  professional  tramp,  he  who  won't  work,  who  is  physically  and  mentally 
incapacitated  for  it,  and  then  there  was  what  is  called  the  "  bummer,"  who  works  on 
the  railway  during  the  summer  and  drinks  his  earnings,  and  then  when  the  fall  of  the 
year  comes  round  is  as  poor  as  when  he  started,  and  is  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  gaol. 
There  are  some  of  this  class  who  will  work  for  a  short  time,  and  there  are  others  who  will 
not.  There  are  20  or  30  who  are  poor,  homeless  people,  committed  as  vagrants  who 
should  be  supported  by  the  townships  or  the  districts  to  which  they  belong.  They  ought 
never  to  he  taken  into  the  gaol ;  but  we  have  no  institution  for  them  at  the  present  time, 
and  their  relatives  and  friends  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  industrial  prison  for  criminal  vagrants  and  habitual  drunkards,  so 
that  these  would  be  all  removed  from  the  gaol,  would  you  then  be  able  to  make  a  proper 
classification  of  your  prisoners  t  A.  After  an  expenditure  of  $600,  or  $800,  or  $1,000, 
we  would  be.  We  want  in  our  gaol  a  room  for  juvenile  offendars  where  they  can  be 
kept  apart  from  the  men ;  a  room  for  insane  persons,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  three 
or  four  more  rooms  than  we  have  at  present.  Our  present  means  ofclassificatiou  are 
very  defective. 
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Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  boya  under  16.  Do  you  think  the  asso- 
ciation of  these  boys  would  be  just  as  bad  as  if  tiiey  were  placed  with  older  prisoners  ? 
A.  T  do.  1  would  have  a  separate  ward  for  them  ;  but  I  also  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  diametrically  oppos^  to  boys  or  children  being  brought  into  the  prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  hare  a  perfect  separation  and  classification 
without  cellular  confinement  ?  A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  what  is  called  cellular  or  separate 
confinement  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  health 
of  the  child.  Of  course,  for  a  short  time,  while  the  prisoner  was  waiting  trial  or 
removal,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  him  confined  in  a  separate  cell. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  ■  a  man  who  came  in  immediately  after  one  assize 
and  was  waiting  trial  at  the  next  assize  t  A.  The  gaoler  ought  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
character  of  the  person  committed.  Some  young  fellow  might  be  charged  with  stealing  a 
horse,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  the  old  hardened  offender  who  has  been  stealing 
horses  all  his  lifetime.  I  would  not  classify  men  like  that  at  all.  I  would  keep  a  man 
by  himself  and  I  would  keep  a  boy  by  himself ;  I  would  classify  prisoners  according  to 
their  habits. 

Q.  How  are  yon  to  know )  A.  I  would  slassify  them  by  their  physiogonomy  and 
tht-ir  antecedents.  I  would  go  in  for  cellular  classification  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  would 
not  continue  it  for  any  length  of  time  ;  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  continued  for  six 
months  because  it  would  injure  the  min's  health  and  intellect  I  believe  the  object  of 
prison  discipline  ought  to  be  not  so  much  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner  as  his  reforma- 
tion, and  so  far  as  that  goes  I  think  that  the  cellular  classification  is  of  material  assistance 
provided  it  is  not  continued  too  long. 

Q.  If  a  prisoner  could,  through  cellular  confinement,  be  kept  free  from  association  with 
other  prisoners  from  two  to  six  months — which  of  the  two  evils — association  with  other 
prisoners,  or  solitary  confinement  for  such  periods — would  have  the  worst  effect  upon  him  t 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  in  separate  confinement  those  who  I  would  judge 
would  be  tainted  by  association ;  those  who  have  any  moral  feelings  left  in  them  I 
would  not  allow  to  be  contaminated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  discretion  might  be  left  to  the  gaoler  t     A.  Yes.      ' 

Q.  Of  the  15  boys  committed  last  year.,  how  many  were  proper  subjects  for  the 
common  gaol  ?  A.  My  theory  is  that  no  boy  should  be  committed  to  the  gaol,  or  should 
be  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  world  with  the  stain  of  being  called  a  gaol  bird,  no  matter 
how  serious  his  first  ofience  might  be.  I  would  detain  him  in  some  place  other  than  the 
gaol.  I  would  put  him  in  charge  of  a  policeman  until  he  could  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school.  It  is  about  the  worst  thing  you  could  do  to  send  him  to  gaol.  If  they  get  into 
the  gaol  they  very  soon  get  perfectly  at  home ;  and  once  they  get  hardened  and  callous 
they  are  ruined  for  life. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  become  thoroughly  at  home  in  gaol  ?  A.  Sometimes 
only  three  or  four  days.     If  you  keep  them  thera  for  a  month  they  are  perfectly  at  home. 

Q.  What  were  the  sexes  of  the  fifteen  youths  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  1 
A.  There  were  six  girls  and  nine  boys. 

Q.  What  were  the  girls  committed  for )  A.  One  was  for  obtaining  goods  under  false 
pretences  ;  the  rest  were  for  vagrancy.  The  girl  who  was  in  for  obtaining  goods  got  off; 
the  others  were  sent  to  the  reformatory.  They  were  all  under  16.  Their  parents  were 
generally  of  low  character.  Two  of  them  were  committed  twice  the  same  year.  Number 
one  was  committed  twice  and  the  first  time  she  was  let  o£^  but  the  next  time  she  was 
committed  to  the  reformatory.  Of  the  nine  boys,  four  were  for  vagrancy,  one  disorderly 
conduct,  one  larceny,  three  for  destroying  property.  One  had  stolen  ;  but  eight  were 
neglecteid  children  who  had  never  committed  any  crime. 
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Q.  In  cases  of  that  kind,  do  yon  not  think  that  the  industrial  school  would  be  the 
better  kind  of  treatment  f  A.  I  would  send  these  to  the  industrial  school.  I  think  that 
the  State  is  responsible  for  the  bringing  up  and  educating  of  these  children.  They  ODght 
to  be  educated  and  trained  to  do  what  is  right,  and  not  punished.  I  do  not  think  that 
atnj  of  these  children  should  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  There  was  but  one  sent  in  for  a 
second  offence,  and  in  my  opinion  none  should  be  sent  to  gaol  unless  for  a  second  offence. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  parents  are  not  capable  of  bringing  them  up,  of  exercising  proper 
control  of  them,  the  State  should  take  charge  of  them  and  educate  them  where  the 
parents  neglect  their  duty. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  what  the  effect  of  the  Oentral  Prison  custody  has  been  on  the 
prisoners  sent  to  it  from  your  gaol  t  A.  We  have  sent  now  and  again  men  to  the  Central 
Prison  the  second  time,  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  done  it  often.  I  look  upon  the 
Central  Prison  as  a  regular  deterrent ;  criminals  are  afraid  of  it  They  would  rather  go 
to  the  penitentiary  by  all  means  than  go  to  the  Central  Prison.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
strict  discipline.  I  think  it  is  stricter  than  anywhere  else ;  and  of  the  hard  work.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  another  of  the  same  character  in  the  west,  and 
that  the  Vagrant  Act  should  be  changed  as  to  commit  this  class  for  not  less  than  six 
months  and  not  more  than  two  years.  I  believe  if  you  had  such  an  Act  you  would  drive 
every  vagrant  out  of  the  country  except  those  who  went  to  the  poorhouse.  I  would  do 
this  at  once  with  the  professional  vagrant.  He  is  something  like  a  wild  animal,  you  can- 
not do  anything  with  him  until  you  capture  him  and  put  him  to  work.  Tou  cannot 
teach  him  to  work  in  much  less  than  two  years.  I  look  upon  work  as  the  great  corrector  of 
morals  in  the  human  family.  Men  who  have  got  industrial  habits  are  not  likely  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  any  trouble  of  this  kind.  I  would  recommend  one  or  more  instita- 
tions  where  you  could  have  work  provided  for  this  class,  and  the  appliances  for  labor.  I 
think  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  these  habitual  criminals  and  drunkards. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  number  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  who  are 
now  dealt  with  in  the  common  gaols  would  be  benefited  by  this  treatment  ?  A.  I  do. 
I  should  say  that  on  a  third  conviction,  they  ought  to  be  shut  up  for  an  indefinite  period. 
It  is  the  only  hope  of  deterring  them  from  these  habits. 

Q.  D'b  you  find  that  vagrants  are  generally  thieves  1  A.  The  professional  vagrant 
as  a  rule  will  steal  nothing  ^rther  than  a  pair  of  pants  1  They  are  sent  to  gaol  when 
the  policeman  drops  across  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  making  them  break  stone  for  their  meals  ?  A.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  do  much  good  that  way.  You  might  drive  them  away  'x>  some  other 
place,  but  you  would  not  cure  them  of  their  habits ;  in  fact  I  am  doubtful  if  you  could 
drive  them  away.  My  remedy  would  be  to  put  them  in  an  industrial  prison  and  keep 
them  there,  and  when  they  become  wholly  incorrigible  I  would  shut  them  up  for  life. 

Q.  There  is  eui  idea  abroad  that  the  Government  should  take  control  o(  the  gaols^ 
have  you  heard  of  it  t  A.  I  am  one  of  the  originators  of  it ;  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  no  reformation  can  take  place  in  the  prisons  unless  the  Government  take  the  whole 
control  and  management  of  the  gaols  into  their  own  hands.  I  think  that  the  Grovernment 
would  not  be  censured  for  doing  it.  They  might  be  confronted  with  a  bugaboo  about 
centralization  but  I  don't  think  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  change,  so  far  as 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  concerned. 

Q.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  your  ordinary  gaol  wants  supplied  now  ?  A. 
No,  but  any  considerable  expenditure  that  might  be  required  to  carry  out  improvements, 
we  have  quite  a  trouble  in  getting  sanctioned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  being  promoted  from' one  g^l  to  another  I.  A. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  incentive. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  work  in  your  gaol  1  A.  None  in  the  sense  of  hard  labor.  I  think  - 
that  all  labor  ought  to  be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoners,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  s%i<l  of  oar  present  system  of  gaol  treat- 
ment ;  for  instance,  we  had  to  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  lately,  who  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  for  horse  stealing.  Out  of  those  fifty  years  he  has  spent  twenty-five  in 
prison.  If  this  man  had  been  reformed  when  young,  and  his  talents  drafted  in  another 
direction,  what  a  quantity  of  money  and  litigation  would  have  been  saved  to  the  country. 
He  must  have  gone  through  the  mill  no  less  than  a  dozen  times  anyway  before  putting 
all  those  years  in. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  country  f  A.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  boiled  down  through  different  sources 
is  idleness.  A  great  many  people  mistake  this  for  drunkenness  and  say  that  is  the  gi-eat 
cause,  but  I  say  that  the  man  who  is  idle,  improvident,  shiftless,  is  likely  to  become  a 
drunkard  ;  of  course  idleness  brings  him  to  intoxication,  and  leads  him  to  the  habits  of 
an  inebriate.  Idleness  I  look  upon  as  the  very  source  of  crime.  That  can  be  seen  by 
watching  the  career  of  a  boy  who  grows  up  under  the  influence  of  that  habit.  From  tins 
all  other  evils  spring.  The  old  saying  is  true,  Satan  will  always  find  something  tor  idle 
hands  to  do.  The  next  is  liquor  ;  the  third,  and  to  a  less  extent,  is  sensuality.  You  can 
trace  the  origin  of  every  crime  back  to  these  sources. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  some  criminals  of  the  professional  order — who  are 
neither  idlers  nor  drunkards )  A.  Well,  they  are  idle,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  work  to 
earn  their  living  in  a  legitimate  way  ;  but  they  may  not  be  drunkards. 

Q.  Now  as  to  sensuality,  you  say  that  this  is  a  great  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  Yes,  this 
arises  from  the  low  grade  of  society  and  from  bad  environments.  There  are  persons  who 
have  been  raised  to  a  certain  extent  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  criminal  life,  and 
sensuality  will  bring  out  this  disposition  to  crime  which  is  inherent  in  their  nature.  It 
will  bring  out  such  crimes  as  assault  with  intent,  felonious  wounding,  indecent  assaults 
on  children,  and  other  offences  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  a  cure  for  idleness  amongst  children  1  A.  I  would 
keep  children  employed  at  something  or  other,  at  good  honest  play  or  something  else. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  good  honest  play,  a  game  of  lacrosse  or  similar  amuse- 
ment.    These  tend  to  develop  the  muscular  system. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  idle  men  1  A.  I  would  make  them  work  ;  if  they  were 
tramps  I  would  send  them  to  prison  for  two  years. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  sensual  crimes  among  the  rich,  who  are  in  good 
surroundings,  who  may  be  said  to  have  the  highest  ideals  of  life  before  them.  A.  This 
does  not  always  follow.  Some  of  the  richest  people  of  the  world  have  the  lowest  tenden- 
cies— the  very  worst  tendencies  in  this  respect. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  there  was  proper  bedroom  accommodation  for  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
these  low  class  dwellings,  don't  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  in  morals  ] 
A.  I  think  it  would,  where  the  children  all  sleep  together  in  one  room  it  develops 
sensuality. 

Mr.  JnKY. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  don't  you  think  that  vice  is  just  as  prevalent  amongst  those 
who  have  the  best  homes.  A.  I  think  so  You  have  seen  the  results  of  this  in  England 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  men's  pas- 
sions under  subjection,  than  by  work.  It  does  more  than  anything  else  to  promote 
proper  feelings — proper  ideas  of  life.  Work  generally  keeps  men  all  right.  It  is  the 
greateat  blessing  that  the  Deity  ever  bestowed  upon  man  to  compel  him  to  work  for  his 
living. 
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Dr.  RoSEBKUOU. 

Q.  [  prexume  you  saw  the  report  of  the  Prisoa  Reform  Coaference  ia  October,  aad 
know  the  re-iolutioas  that  were  adopted  1  A.  Yes,  I  was  there.  I  ain  in  favor  of  Uie 
rvsululions  in  every  way.  They  are  based  upon  the  Elmira  system  so  far  as  I  remember. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  give  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  a 
chiiace  t>>  reform.  If  a  man  becomes  a  hirJened  sinner  at  30,  the  chancses  are  that  he 
wi>l  remain  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  church  and  Sunday  school  exercise  a  beneticial  effect  ? 
•V.  I  do.  *  I  know  that  crime  has  become  Ipss  heinoas — less  prevalent  now  than  it  was 
20  years  f^-io,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Sunday  schools  and  the  churches,  the  moral 
training  thnt  the  prisoners  get,  the  more  enlightened  treatment  of  the  masses,  the  spread 
of  educatiuu  are  all  factors  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  services  at  your  gaol  1  A.  We  have  two  services  every 
Sunday.  People  come  who  conduct  the  services  and  talk  to  the  prisoners.  I  am  certain 
that  ail  these  influences  for  good  that  are  in  operation  now  will  have  a  grand  effect  upon 
the  future  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Hiive  you  many  re-commitments  to  the  gaol  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many.  We 
had  75  la^t  year  in  the  second  time,  29  in  the  third  time,  and  42  the  fourth  time.  These 
were  old  and  hardened  characters  miny  of  them,  who  have  been  going  down  hill  for  a 
number  of  years. 


Dr.  Richard  Maurice  Buckb,  Medical  Superintendent  London  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  sworn. 

The  CiiAiNUAK. 

Q  W  hen  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  superintendent  at  the  London  asylum  I 
A.  On  the  I5th  February,  1877.  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  Hamilton  Mylum  in 
January,  1876. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  consideration  professionally  and  otherwise  to  the  subject 
of  hertdity  {     A.  I  have  given  some  consideration  to  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  criminality  can  be  transmitt«Hl  from  parents  to  children  t  A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  or  do  you  know,  whether  in  the  case  of  a  child  born  of  criminal 
pareuui,  but  severed  from  them  and  placed  in  good  surroundings  with  proper 
associations,  the  taint  of  dishonesty  or  crime  inherited  from  the  parent  would  scill  follow 
the  child  1     A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  would  it  come  out  if  the  individual  were  placed  in  circumstances  where 
it  would  be  developed  t  A.  It  certainly  would  come  out  in  one  form  or  other.  It  pro- 
bably would  not  come  out  in  the  same  form  in  the  child  which  had  been  well  brought 
up  in  later  years,  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  child  been  reared  amongst  criminals. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  think  should  the  child  of  criminal  and  vicious  parents, 
brought  up  in  criminal  surroundings,  be  separated  from  the  parents  in  order  to  accom- 
plish some  good  by  placing  it  in  a  better  position  1  A.  I  am  doubtful  of  much  good 
being  accomplished  by  separation  at  any  age,  but  if  any  good  at  all  is  to  be  effected,  tiie 
child  should  be  taken  away  from  the  parent  at  a  very  early  age. 

Q.  Will  ycu  explain  the  theory  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  crime  t  A.  Well» 
there  is  a  class  of  men  and  women  who  are  largely  devoid  of  what  you  call  moral  ualure 
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or  moral  consciou8n<>ss  in  the  cointiiaiiity.  Tiii-i  clasi  is  being  recruited  by  atavism,  and 
it  is  also  dying  out,  and  members  of  it  are  advancing  into  a  hii^her  clas^.  I  think  th<^ 
criminal  is  a  defective  individual — born  so,  not  necessarily  born  of  criminal  parents — it 
may  be  partially  idiotic,  partially  insane  parents,  or  the  personality  may  be  determined 
by  longenital  influences  not  beieditary.  Children  are  bom  who  are  neither  crimiiialH 
nor  insHiie,  but  being  conceived  under  cortsin  conditions  they  are  imperfect — conditions 
of  great  distress  or  trouble  oppressing  the  minds  of  the  parents  I  have  known  such  caseH. 
Many  influences  determine,  many  circumstances  surround  the  origin  of  a  new  individutil 
besides  htredity,  and  these  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  his  future.  But  this  is  a 
secondary  matter.  Thegreat  matter  is  heredity.  Heredity  governs  everything,  speaking 
broadly  -heredity  is  the  thing  that  governs  us  all,  m<>n,  women,  animals  and  evc>rytliing 
else,  although  these  other  subsidiary  causes  come  in  as  well. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  moral  attributes  Eire  undoubtedly  trHnsniiited? 
A.  Undoubtedly,  everything  is  transmitted — physical  traits — moral  traits — acuteinssof 
sense — everything.  The  structure,  the  skin,  the  age  at  which  the  hair  turns  gtny — 
everything. 

Q  In  that  case  then,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  children  of  criminals  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with  ;  for  what  are  you  to  do  with  a  child  that  is  brought  into 
the  world  with  this  hereditary  taint  in  its  blood  I  understand  you  to  siiy  that  if  you 
remove  it  from  the  environment  of  crime,  the  criminal  disposition  would  still  cotiiH  out 
in  some  furm  or  other  1    A.  Yes,  almost  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  physical  deterioration  is  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
children  of  criminal  parents  who  have  lived  lives  of  excess  1  A.  i  think  so.  Insanity 
comes  from  thHt — it  frequently  comes  in  that  way,  and  so  does  criminality  I  think — it 
comes  from  a  deterioration  of  the  high  nerve  centres  more  than  anythins;  else  This  is 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  thing  :  The  moral  nature  of  man  is  only  a  few  thousand  years  old, 
it  is  only  about  three  thousand  years  since  man  had  a  moral  nature.  It  may  be  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  since  he  had  an  intellect,  for  the  intellect  is  much  older.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  color  sense.  Thn  color  sense  came  into  existence  during  the  lust  few 
thousand  years.  That  being  the  case  there  are  continual  lapses  in  the  color  sense  One 
pt-rfton  in  every  sixty  in  the  British  Isles  is  devoid  of  color  sense.  Now,  man's  moral 
nature  is  only  about  as  old  as  the  color  sense,  and  there  is  somnthing  like  one  p  rson  in 
sixty  with  no  moral  nature  at  all,  just  as  there  are  one  in  sixty  without  the  color 
sens&  This  stands  apitrt  altogether  trom  the  other  s^scs.  Animals  have  these  to  some 
extent ;  the  dog  has  shame,  fear,  a  sense  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  as  civilized  man 
understands  the  moral  sense,  it  is  essentially  a  human  institution.  This  being  so,  the 
color  sense  being  of  such  recent  development,  there  are  continual  lapses.  The  intellect 
being  much  older  than  the  moral  sense,  there  is  only  one  person  in  every  five  hundred  or 
in  every  thousarid  born  without  an  intellect.  This  is  atavism — in  this  case  there  is  a  lapse. 
There  st«  lapses  of  the  color  sense,  as,  indeed,  of  every  function  ;  but  the  oldest  estab- 
lished functions  lapse  the  less  often. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  Then  as  time  goes  on,  insanity  ought  to  b**  somewhat  more  rare  ?  A.  Insanity 
belongs  to  a  different  category,  but  idiotcy  will  no  doubt  be  weeded  out  occasionally. 

Q.  And  is  this  the  same  law  that  governs  the  physical  world.  Do  you  think  it  is 
what  we  see  in  the  low  type  and  unimproved  form  of  the  domestic  animal  ]  A.  It  is  the 
same  law  precisely.  Just  as  when  you' cross  an  ass  and  a  horse  and  have  atavism  and 
the  stripes  on  the  neck  that  mark  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  this  branch  of  the  brute 
creation,  you  will  when  you  cross  Indians  and  Caucasians,  or  Indians  and  French,  you 
get  atavism — you  get  a  very  vicious  progeny. 

The  Chairman. 

Q,  Do  you  hold  the  view  that  crime  and  criminalty  are  largely  the  result  of  the  de- 
fective or  undeveloped  moral  nature  which  has  come  down  from  progenitors)     A.  Yes 
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generally  comes   down.     Or  it  may  have  been  generated  in  the  iadividaal — it  may  be 
atavism  and  not  the  result  of  criminal  parentage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

(^.  What  do  you  mean  by  atavism  1  A.  Well,  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a 
lapsp. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Breeding  backwards  is  it  not  t    A.  Yes. 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  Does  not  this  theory  aifect  a  man's  moral  responsibility  for  his  actions  ?  A.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  does. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  theory  of  evolution  ?  A.  It  is  part  of  the  theory.  We 
have  left  the  oric;inal  man.  He  was  the  original  proprietor.  We  separated  ourselves 
from  him,  and  now  we  come  back  to  his  ground  to  displace  him.     We  are  the  newcomers. 

Dr.    BOSBBRUGH. 

Q.  I  suppose  Dr.  Bucke's  idea  is  that  if  we  are  exactly  as  we  are  made  we  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  our  actions  1  A.  It  is  a  matter  of  structure  and  function.  You 
cannot  have  a  great  intellect  in  a  diseased  or  mal-formd  brain.  You  cannot  have  a 
great  intellect  with  sulci  shallow.  A  small  head  was  never  known  to  contain  a  large 
bruin ;  neither  can  yon  have  high  consciousness.  Of  course  it  does  not  necessarily  follow- 
that  a  man  who  has  a  large  head  is  an  able  man. 

Q.  Are  these  views  in  full  accord  with  those  of  other  alienists  ?  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  said  a  word  that  would  not  be  fully  concurred  in  by  all  of  them.  These  are 
the  common  places  that  we  all  stand  upon.  Unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  indivi- 
dual who  has  not  taken  up  the  entire  theory  of  evolution  as  a  reading  man  and  a 
scientist. 

The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  best  method  for  the  treatment  of  criminality  in  children  I 
A.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  punishment.  I  look  upon  all  punish- 
ment as  simply  revenge,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  barbarous  thing.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  it  does  no  good  ;  I  am  perfe&tly  certain  it  does  harm  to  the  people  who  endure  it, 
to  the  people  who  inflict  it,  and  it  does  harm  to  the  community  in  which  the  system 
exists.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  that  the  rights  of  the  civilized  portion 
of  the  community  should  be  protected  against  the  savage.  It  is  just  simply  thiis  that 
we  law-abiding  citizens  are  more  civilized  than  the  criminals,  and  those  who  are  civilized 
have  a  right  to  protection  from  the  savages.  I  would  not  punish  savages  any  moie  thait 
I  would  punish  animals,  but  they  should  be  prevented  from  the  perpetuation  of  their 
degraded  race,  and  I  would  try  to  prevent  that  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  Would  you  control  marriages  1     A.  I  would  undoubtedly  control  marriages. 

Q.  Are  well-considered  marriages  the  greatest  factor  or  agency  in  developing  a  per- 
fect humanity  1  A.  I  think  that  marriage  is  the  best  thing,  and  therefore  I  would  say 
control  their  marriages  ;  and  I  would  say  also  that  their  seclusion  as  far  as  possible  would 
prevent  their  doing  mischief.  Coming  now  to  a.nother  phase  of  the  question — a  more 
practical  part  of  it — there  are  associations  formed  in  England  for  bringing  out  to  Canada 
what  are  called  gutter  children  from  the  slums  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Thou- 
sands are  brought  out  by  these  organizations.  I  think  this  is  scandalous  and  outrageous. 
I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  allow  this  to  go  on.  These  people  might  as  well  collect 
small-pox  and  typhoid  fever  and  send  them  out.  It  is  just  adding  so  much  more  to  the 
numbers  for  which  we  have  to  provide.  These  are  not  only  savages,  but  they  are  nearly 
all  diseased  savages. 
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Q.  We  had  in  the  common  gaols  last  year,  out  of  about  12,.'>00  commitments,  over 
6,000  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  oondact;  a  great  number  of 
them  habitual  drunkards  with  all  the  vices  that  are  attendant  upon  drunkenness.  Now, 
what  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  way  of  treating  this  army  of  moral  defectives.  Do  you 
think  this  state  of  things  is  hereditary  also  1  A.  Of  course.  It  comes  from  being  of 
a  low  type.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  savages  will  drink.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  these.  Such  punishment  as  committment  to  gaol  does  harm.  I  woald  systematize 
our  reformatories  for  this  class.  The  great  thing  would  be  to  seclude  them,  to  try  to 
make  them  earn  their  living — prevent  them  from  bringing  others  of  their  kind  into  the 
world.  To  send  them  to  gaol  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  is  worse  than  nothing — 
in  fact  it  is  about  the  worst  thing  you  can  do,  for  they  come  out  in  better  condition  and 
■with  their  appetities  whetted  by  enforced  abstinence  to  repeat  their  offences.  As  for 
reformation  in  the  gaol,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  think  of  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  the  habitual  drunkard  to  an 
industrial  prison,  keep  him  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  give  a  portion  of  his  earnings 
to  his  wife  and  family,  or  to  whoever  may  be  dependent  upon  him  ?  A.  That  would  be 
andoubtedly  an  advance  on  the  principle  that  is  adopted  now  ;  bat  I  am  not  prepared 
to  argue  that  the  drunkard  can  be  reclaimed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drukt. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  the  family  of  a  man  who  has  died  a  drunkard  nearly  every 
one  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  family  of  a  sober,  indus- 
trious man  become  drunkarks.  How  does  your  heredity  account  for  this  !  A.  I  believe 
that  drunkenness  is  the  result  of  heredity  every  time,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
parent  is  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  It  may  be  some  other  member  of  the 
family,  from  some  ancestor,  or  the  source  from  which  it  springs  may  not  be  drunkenness ; 
it  simply  means  that  the  person  inherits  a  low  moral  nature — it  does  not  follow  that  he 
inherits  drunkenness  specifically. 

Q.  Can  you  not  assume  that  there  are  individuals  who  have  no  hereditary  taint,  and 
that  these  might  acquire  an  appetite,  and  ultimately  become  confirmed  ilrankards  ?  A. 
I  can  imagine  such  a  thing  happening.  I  do  not  think  that  people  become  vagrants, 
drunkards,  criminals,  prostitutes,  however,  unless  there  is  a  hereditary  taint — unless  they 
are  bom  defective — different  from  other  people  who  do  not  go  that  way.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  initial  thing  in  nearly  every  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  persons  who  are  really 
good  hereditarily  ever  become  drunkards  or  vagrants. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Still,  there  are  many  instances  where  people  in  the  very  beat  and  most  intellectual 
society  are  addicted  to  all  forms  of  vice }  A.  These  people  are  not  hereditarily  as  perfect 
as  a  laboring  man. 

Q.  Take  this  case ;  I  know  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters  brought  up  under  the 
best  influences,  with  the  highest  advantages  as  regards  culture,  education  and 
training :  but  one  boy  becomes  a  drunken  criminal  blackguard  who  is  absolutely 
uncontrollable ;  does  this  do  you  think  go  back  to  some  more  or  less  remote  ancestor 
from  whom  he  has  inherited  this  tendency  to  evil  t  A.  Undoubtedly.  You  see  in  families 
who  are,  gpuerally  speaking,  all  right,  one  will  be  a  lunatic,  one  will  be  an  idiot,  and  you 
cannot  trace  the  cause  to  anything  in  the  immediate  surroundings. 

Q.  I  can  quite  understand  that  idiocy  might  be  the  result  of  trouble  at  the  time 
the  child  is  begotten,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  a  criminal  being  so  born? 
A.  Woll,  I  claim  that  in  each  case  there  was  a  congenital  defect.  In  the  one  case  the 
defect  is  more  glaring  than  in  the  other.  The  congenital  defect  in  the  idiot  may  be 
apparent  amongf  t  half-a-dozen  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  the  other,  which  is  the  le«R 
defect,  may  not  be  so  apparent  You  can  believe  the  greater  but  you  cannot  believe 
the  less.  . 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglik. 

Q.  Holdiog  these  views,  you  would  not  anticipate  any  great  results  from  remedial 
measurex  as  regards  this  class  1  A.  I  would  not.  I  had  with  me  for  some  days  recently 
an  old  quaker  friend  from  Philadelphia  who  has  been  for  forty  years  visiting  prisons  and 
trying  to  do  good  to  prisoners.  1  wish  you  had  seen  him.  He  visited  this  gaol  in  London, 
and  ho  says  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  He  says  this  as  a  man  who  has 
been  visiting  gaols.  He  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  I  have  met  ;  spends  his  time 
and  his  means-  in.  doing  all  the  good  he  can,  and  he  does  not  believe  in  the  reformation  of 
criminHls.  H)f  says  th«ce  is  no  such  thing  as  reformation,  and  he  has  visited  gaols  by  the 
hundred  and  belongs  to  an  association  that  makes  it  their  object  to  accomplish  this. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  But  may  it  not  depend  upon  the  standpoint  he  spedcs  from.  Many  men  may  have 
gone  to  gaol  whose  reclamation  may  still  be  possible  t  A,  He  8s;)«.^that  people  that  go 
to  gaol  may  not  be  much  worse  than  others  who  are  outside  ;  in  fact,  m«it£  of  them  ai« 
belter  ;  but  he  says  that  the  equipment'  they  started  out  with  they  will  carrji  through 
life,  and  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  or  change  it ;  and  I  believe  this  man  is  perfectly  right. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  taking  in  hand  a  person  in 
early  life  ?     A.  You  may  do  something  but  it  cannot  be  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drukt. 

Q.  Assuming  that  a  boy  bom  of  criminal  parents,  is  taken  from  his  mother  immedi- 
ately after  birth  and  placed  in  a  good  wholesome  moral  atmosphere — he  shall  not  even 
have  had  the  contamination  of  his  mother^s  milk,  do  you  think  that  that  boy  will  be  a 
criminal  in  all  probability  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  work  of  this  Oommission  should  come  to  an  end  at  an  early  date  ?  A. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  boy  would  not  steal,  and  would  not  do  Jots  of  things  that  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  but  the  boy's  nature  was  determined — nine-tenths  of  it  — 
before  he  was  bom.  There  would  be  a  low  nature  there.  There  are  lots  of  people  of  low 
nature  who  do  not  commit  crime,  who  are  cowards,  and  who  evade  the  law  ■  perhaps 
viler  members  of  society  a  thousand  times  over  than  those  who  go  to  gaol. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  I  suppose  as  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  you  believe  in  every  effort 
being  made  to  raise  all  those  who  are  of  a  low  nature,  and  one  means  of  trying  lo  improve 
society,  and  of  arresting  criminality,  would  be  to  take  charge  of  the  children  of  crimtntl 
parents  and  rear  them  under  better  influence  t  A.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  anyway.     It  would  undoubtedly  do  some  good. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Admitting  that  99  per  cent  of  the  whole  race  have  made  an  improvement  on 
their  savage  ancestors,  but  that  1  per  cent,  has  lagged  sonsiderably  behind,  don't  you 
think  that  this  1  per  cent,  is  amenable  to  all  the  influences  that  have  ameliorated  hII  the 
99  per  cent,  in  the  past  t     A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  partisJ  or  general  paralysis,  a  predisposition  to  crime,  drunken- 
ness, predatory  symptoms  generally,  a  tendency  to  commit  theft,  violence,  or  even  murder, 
are  the  results  in  some  cases  of  venereal  excess.  In  the  preface  of  one  of  his  socio- 
logical works,  Dr.  Maudesley  gives  instances  of  this  kind  ?  A.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
happening.     They  would  be  attributable  to  some  other  causes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  a  man  who  is  likely  to  become  a  confirmed  drnnkarl,  is 

taken  in  hand  early  enough,  before  his  physical  condition  is  shattered,  and  before  the 

^influences  of  alcohol  has  become  too  deeply  rooted  he  might  be  saved.     A.  I  do  not  doubt 
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bnt  something  might  be  done,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  just  at  what  point  you  should 
take  a  man  in  hand.  We  know  that  with  many  of  these  men,  even  when  the  whiskey  is 
taken  thoroughly  out  of  them,  the  first  thing  they  do  when  they  get  an  o|>portunity  is  to 
get  drunk  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  You  think  that  inebriate  asylum  work  has  been  a  failure ?  A.  It  has  been  a 
pf  rf(  ct  failure.  It  has  been  given  up  everywhere.  I  would  treat  drunkenness  as  I  would 
treat  vagrancy,  and  petty  thieving.  Men  who  are  addicted  to  these  things  are  all  of  one 
class. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  law  should  not  pursue  the  criminal  in  a  vindictive  spirit 
at  all  ?  A.  No,  I  am  sure  not.  I  think  that  the  attitude  of  society  towards  the  criminal 
should  be  self-protecting — an  attitude  of  benevolence  ;  I  look  upon  the  criminal  as  a 
defective  fellow  creature,  and  we  want  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  him  and  for  ourselves  ; 
but  I  would  never  loose  sight  of  one  thing — prevent  the  propagation  of  this  cless  as  much 
as  possible.  Now  there  was  a  woman  named  Jukes,  whose  history  was  told  in  a  little 
book  that  has  been  published  and  discussed  greatly.  She  was  responsible  for  J  think 
bringing  126  of  a  criminal  progeny  into  the  world,  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  other  degraded 
perfcons.  This  is  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  the  propagation  of 
the  class. 

Q.  Is  capital  punishment  right  in  your  opinion?  A.  No,  it  is  all  wrong.  It  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism  altogether. 

Dr.  ROBKBUOH. 

Q.  Some  of  the  gaolers  and  other  authorities  tell  us  that  crime  is  largely  diminishing ; 
that  the  world  is  being  made  better  by  churches,  Sunday  schools,  by  good  influences, 
better  social  conditions  of  various  kinds.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  agree  with  this) 
A.  Oh,  yes,  I  do  not  see  anything  out  of  accord  with  that  in  anything  I  have  stated  to 
you  to-day. 

The  GHAIItHAM. 

Q.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  number  of  criminals  in  EngUnd  has  been  reduced 
within  the  last  ten  years  by  about  40  per  cent.  I  suppose  that  shows  the  effectiveness 
of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  them  1  A.  There  is  another  thing — the  race  is  growing 
out  of  criminality  and  the  better  conditioned  members  of  the  race  can  undoubtedly 
help  the  lagging  individuals.  You  can  help  them  by  surrounding  them  with  good 
influences — by  stimulating  them  by  ambition,  just  as  you  can  help  an  average  man  and 
make  him  a  better  man — make  him  a  more  prominent  professional  man — a  more 
prominent  member  of  society.  A  clever  able  man  will  read ;  associating  with  others 
will  improve  him.  There  are  none  of  us  so  good  that  we  may  not  be  improved,  and 
there  aie  none  of  us  so  bad  that  we  cannot  be  improved. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  these  people,  this  class,  can  be  lifted  out  of  this  condition 
altogether  ?  A.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  it  would  pay  to  propagate  this  class. 
It  is  far  better  to  propagate  the  race  from  the  higher  forms — the  higher  types  of  humanity. 

Dr.  RoSSBRUGH. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  do  claim  to  have  effected  the  reformation  of  criminals  and 
to  be  able,  to  send  them  out  into  the  world  well  behaved  members  of  society,  thoroughly 
reformed.  In  some  institutions  they  claim  to  have  reclaimed  as  many  as  80  per  ceut.  ? 
A.  That  may  be,  but  those  who  have  been  sent  to  gaol  or  to  these  institutions  may  never 
have  been  criminals  at  all.  Lots  of  young  people  have  stolen  a  trifling  article — I  have 
stolen,  and  I  might  have  been  sent  to  gaol  for  it.  It  is  the  same  with  others ;  I  suppose 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  court  who  has  not  stolen  at  one  period  or  other  of  his  existence 
somt.  trifling  thing,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  a  criminal.     It  is  well  underdtood  in 
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thf  scientific  world  to-day,  that  there  is  a  class  of  criminals  who  are  simply  lapses.  The 
sulci  area  of  the  brain  matter  is  not  as  large  as  in  the  well-developed  man.  They  are  bom 
(Iffective.  You  take  those  EIraira  children  as  regards  whom  they  make  such  claims  ;  the 
chances  are  that  a  large  number  of  these  boys  who  are  represented  to  the  world  as  having 
>ipen  reclaimed  would  have  grown  up  into  decent  citizens  had  they  never  been  touched. 
I  do  not  say  anything  against  their  going  to  Elmira,  because  it  is  a  magnificent  institution, 
and  it  would  do  them  a  lot  of  good ;  but  Elmia  with  all  its  scientific  -methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  admirable  educational  resources,  cannot  reclaim  the  lapsed  or  criminal  class 
that  I  speak  of. 

lion.  Mr.  Druhy. 

Q.  Have  you  many  inmates  in  your  asylum  whom  you  can  trace  back  to  importations 
from  the  Old  Country  of  the  kind  you  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  t  A. 
I  have  a  good  many  of  the  importations  themselves ;  but  these  importations  have  not 
been  going  on  long  enough  for  them  to  have  cbildren. 

Q.  I  mean  those  brought  out  by  the  charitable  societies  1  A.  I  have  quite  a  few  of 
thoRe,  I  am  never  without  some  of  them. 


Nelson  Moobk  recalled. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Upon  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  gaolers,  are  you  in  favor  of  all 
gaolers  appointing  their  own  turnkeys  }     A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  gaoler  ought  to  have  full  authority  over  all  matters  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  gaol,  and  that  he  should  have  the  appointment  of  his  own 
officers  ?  A.  I  do.  In  my  opinion  he  can  only  be  held  responsible  for  their  actions,  if 
he  has  the  authority  to  appoint  them.  I  should  not  like  myself  to  accept  the  responsi- 
IJlity  unless  I  had  the  controlling  power.  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  when  they  are  first  arrested.  I  know  that  it  is  thn  practice  of  policemen  to 
pick  a  man  or  a  boy  up  in  the  streets  and  advise  him  to  plead  guilty,  and  I  have  been 
quite  fiatisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  had  they  not  through  fear  acted  under  his  advice,  cir- 
cumstanres  would  have  been  shown  in  their  favour  that  many  of  them  would  have  been 
discharged,  sent  out  without  a  stain  on  their  character,  instead  of  being  confined  to  gaol 
for  a  month  or  two  months.  The  condition  in  which  they  keep  these  lock-ups  is  another 
matter  which  I  think  demands  attention.  The  sanitary  condition  is  b<id.  and  prisoners 
who  come  to  us  from  the  lock-ups  are  oftentimes  in  a  terrible  state.  I  think  some  com- 
petent person  ought  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  lock-ups.  I  don't  know  who  has 
the  authority  to  do  it,  but  certainly  there  ought  to  be  some  one.  I  know  penons  who 
have  left  them  so  ill  that  they  have  not  been  cured  for  a  month. 

Dr.  ROSBBBUOH. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  classification  in  the  lock-ups  1  A.  I  do  no  think  there 
is  any  possibility  of  classification. 

Q.  Can  male  and  female  prisoners  converse  together  there  1  A.  They  are  so  n>^times 
put  in  together. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Surely  not,  that  would  be  monstrous.  A.  Well  they  are  very  close  together, 
and  then  they  are  left  there  by  the  policeman  who  locks  them  up,  when  he  goes  cue. 
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William  Thomas  Tkunks  Williams,  Chief  of  Police,  London,  sworn. 
The  CnAiRHAN. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointsd  Chief  of  Police  here.  A.  In  October,  1877.  Prior 
to  that  time  I  was  a  sergeant  at  the  headquarters  iu  Toronto.  I  have  been  twenty-eight 
years  in  the  police  service.  I  was  on  the  police  force  in  England  before  coming  here.  [ 
have  been  altogether  in  the  service  since  the  beginning  of  1863. 

Q.  How  many  wards  have  you  in  your  police  station  here  1  A.  We  Ji  wo  two 
corridors,  and  three  cell.<i  in  each  corridor.     Six  cells  altogether. 

Q.  Are  they  laterally  extended  or  back  to  back  ?  A.  They  are  back  to  back.  The 
cells  are  between  the  corridors. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  one  ward  for  women  and  the  other  for  men)  A.  Yes,  we  always 
have  a  complete  separation  of  the  two  sexes. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  communicating  by  speech  1  A  Not  unless  they  shout 
very  loudly,  and  there  are  always  two  men  on  duty  who  prevent  them  talking 
loudly.  We  have  two  rooms  upstairs  and  we  put  the  women  in  those  when  the  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  cells  you  mean  the  places  which  are  used  in  exc3ptional 
cases  for  refractory  prisoners.  A.  Yes,  and  we  call  our  corridors  the  cells.  We  put  our 
prisoners  there  at  night.  We  have  often  as  many  as  four  men  on  the  bench  and  they 
sleep  there  as  best  they  can. 

Q.  When  there  are  women  upstairs  there  is  a  possibility  of  communication  through 
the  stove-pipe  hole  t  A  The  women  are  very  seldom  there.  We  don't  have  the  wonaen 
upstairs  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  year. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  ventilation  very  defective  1  A.  It  is,  but  it  is  as  good  perhaps 
as  it  could  be  with  things  as  they  are. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  accommodation  is  anything  like  what  it  ought  tf  bs  in  a  city 
like  London  t  A  I  do  not  think  that  the  cell  accommodation  is  sufficient.  OlassiGoation 
is  almost  impossible,  except  as  regards  the  separation  of  the  sexes — of  all  except  boys. 
We  usually  put  boys  upstairs  or  into  the  female  cells.  We  very  seldom  h  ive  woiU'in  in. 
Perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week  we  have  female  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.    . 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  station)  A.  The  station  is  under  my  direction  generally, 
but  there  are  always  officers  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  woman  in  charge]  A.  No  When  women  are  committed,  they 
are  put  by  the  sergeant  or  constable  in  their  proper  place.  They  are  brought  in  by  the 
constable  and  received  by  the  sergeant  or  constable  on  duty,  and  put  into  the  cell  or 
corridor  and  left  there  during  the  night. 

Q.  Is  there  no  matron  1     A.  No  matron. 

Q.  Are  those  committed  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  brought  before  the 
police  magistrate  on  the  following  morning }  A.  Yes.  All  the  prisoners  arrested 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  are  disposed  of  then. 

Q.  After  the  police  court  has  risen,  I  presume  you  have  to  keep  all  the  pri8onf>rs 
that  may  be  arrested  until  the  next  morning.  A.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  that. 
We  admit  some  to  bail,  or  on  parole.  I  do  this  if  they  are  known  and  a  magistrate 
authorizes  me  to  grant  the.n  b»il,  but  for  any  felony  we  never  do  anything  of  that  kind. 
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Q.  For  cflences  of  a  more  serioas  character,  and  for  charges  of  proetitution  and  the 
like  you  would  ktep  them  in  the  cells.  A.  They  would  be  kept  unless  they  are  bailed 
by  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate  often  bails  prisoners  during  the  day  and  op  to 
midnight. 

Q.  If  a  prostitute  and  a  woman  whose  general  character  np  to  that  time  had  been 
good,  were  committed,  would  you  necessarily  have  to  put  them  together  ?  A.  Yes,  unless 
the  Eergeatit  removrd  the  woman  of  good  character  to  some  other  place.  The  officers 
hare  instructions  to  use  their  judgment  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Q.  After  the  prisoners  are  tried  and  remanded  or  committed,  how  are  they  takm  to 
the  gaol  1     A.  They  are  marched  down. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  1  A.  About  three  blocks.  They  go  down  Oarling  Street,  « hich 
is  a  back  street.  We  take  them  down  in  the  patrol  wagon  as  a  rule,  now  that  we  Lave 
got  one. 

Q.  What  t  Sect  do  you  think  that  has  upon  prisoners  charged  with  first  offences  ? 
Do  they  appear  to  feel  any  shame  over  it  ?  A.  They  do  sometimes.  They  often  ask  not 
to  be  sent  down  with  the  police  in  uniform,  and  I  sometimes  send  a  plain-clothes  man 
down  with  them.  I  usually  do  this  with  the  female  prisoners  unless  they  are  of  a  veiy 
hardened  sort. 

Q.  When  boys  are  tried  are  they  brought  before  the  open  court  1  A.  Yes,  there  is 
no  private  room  for  hearing  juvenile  offences.  All  cases  are  tried  in  the  open  court, 
except  charges  of  indecency. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  with  boys  who  have  been  committed  for  the  first  time — 
do  they  seem  to  feel  their  position  very  much  ?  I  have  strong  feelings  upon  this  point, 
I  think  that  when  a  boy  is  once  sent  to  gaol,  the  gaol  has  no  terror  for  him  afterwards. 
If  anything  could  be  done  which  would  keep  juvenile  offenders — boys  charged  with  first 
offences — from  being  sent  to  gaol,  it  would  be  the  greatest  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  boys  after  having  passed  through  the  police  court  and  the 
gaol,  look  upon  gaol  pun&hment  with  the  same  horror  that  they  did  on  the  first  occasion  t 
A.  I  have  known  cases  of  that  kind  but  they  are  rare. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  boys  who  have  passed  through  gaol  are  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  heroes  by  their  companions )  A.  I  have  known  cases  where  they  are  so 
regarded  by  their  playmates.  When  I  was  doing  duty  at  Toronto  police  station,  I 
have  seen  these  little  fellows  get  up  on  the  end  of  a  barrel  with  others  around  them  aud 
relate  their  experiences.  The  boy  himself  thought  he  was  a  regular  hero.  After  a  boy 
has  passed  through  the  gaol  he  gets  to  think  it  is  not  so  bad  a  place  after  all  as  he  first 
imagined  it  to  be. 

Q.  Is  there  any  method  or  plan  that  you  could  sugj;est  as  being  very  much  better 
for  this  class  of  offenders  than  the  system  that  we  now  adopt  ?  A.  I  think  mj  self 
that  an  oificial  birching  for  the  first  or  second  offence  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world.  The  boy  won't  go  and  show  his  marks  to  bis  companions.  I  mean  that  it  should 
be  done  by  a  police  officer  or  someone  of  that  kind.  I  would  not  apply  the  chastisement 
of  the  birch  to  a  boy  for  the  first  offence.  In  the  case  of  a  small  boy  it  is  often  thought- 
lessly committed,  and  perhaps  the  boy  is  led  into  it  by  older  criminals,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  without  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  I  find  a  lot  of  little 
boys  whose  parents  are  very  poor,  first  picking  up  rags  and  bones,  little  articles 
that  they  find  in  old  buildings.  From  this  they  go  to  stealing,  aad  then  they  commit 
burglary  and  other  sorts  of  crime  without  thinking  that  they  are  doing  anything  worse 
than  they  did  at  first. 
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Q  Does  your  map^strate  put  in  force  the  suspended  sentence  system  ?  A.  Yes,  in 
■&  good  many  instances.  He  takes  sureties  sometimi-^  for  the  boys  to  come  up  when 
«alled  upon. 

Q.  Ts  any  supervision  exercised  over  those  out  on  suspended  sentences?  A.  No, 
it  iH  entirely  left  to  the  parents.  We  never  interfere  unless  the  boy  falls  into 
«riminal  ways  again.     In  that  case  we  would  arrest  him. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  who  pass  through  your  hands  generally  belong  to  the  criminal  or 
drunken  class  t  yi.  This  is  so  in  a  great  many  instances.  Perhaps  seventy  per  cent,  of 
them  are  the  children  of  parents  who  neglect  their  duties. 

Q.  In  cases  of  that  kind,  is  it  SMfe  to  commit  the  children  back  to  their  parents' 
-care  under  a  suspended  sentence.  Do  you  think  it  really  does  any  good  t  A.  I  am 
»fraid  it  is  not  very  much  good. 

Q.  Do  the  parents  care  much  whether  the  boy  goes  to  gaol  or  not  1  A.  F  find  that 
this  class  of  parents  are  really  very  much  attached  to  their  children.  Nobody  likes  so 
much  the  children  that  get  into  trouble  as  the  drunken  and  dissolute  people.  They 
make  all  sorts  of  promises  of  reformation  and  so  on,  but  they  are  seldom  kept. 

Q.  But  take  the  better  class  of  children  who  have  gone  astray,  p<)rhaps  through  the 
influence  of  others,  and  whose  parents  are  respectable.  Would  the  suspended  sentence 
in  their  cases  have  a  beneficial  effect  ?  A.  I  have  known  some  of  the  children  of  the 
'foettv  class,  and  their  parents  have  come  to  roe  often  and  said  they  were  afraid  of  their 
l^ing  astrwf  again,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  caution  them,  and  I  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  tbiak  that  the  suspended  sentence  has  a  deterient  effect  upon  the  boy 
tiimselft  A.  I  think  it  has  to  a  certain  extent.  X  have  known  whole  families  who 
-would  steal  if  the  policeman  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Yon  cannot  expect  to 
•do  much  with  them.  There  are  whole  families  in  this  town  whose  natural  instincts  lead 
them  to  steal.     These  children  are  very  early  led  into  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  is  the  best  place  for  even  those  who  have  been  let'go 
finder  the  suspended  sentence,  and  have  fallen  back  into  criminal  courses  ag  lin  ?     A.  I 
think  an  industrial  school  would  be  the  better  thing,  where  the  boy  could  be  kupt  from ' 
the  older  children  who  have  led  him  into  ways  of  crime.     I  would  use  every  effort  to 
Avert  putting  him  into  gaol. 

Dr.  ROSKBBUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  gaol  is  of  any  service  in  the  way  of  punishment  and 
reformation,  even  to  a  very  bad  boy  1  A.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  use  at  all  for  a 
youni;  oifender,  wh<'ther  boy  or  girl.  Ohildren  chnr^red  with  su;h  things  as  breakiug 
windows  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  gaol.  I  would  take  their  names  and  let  them  go  again. 
In  a  town  of  this  size  the  policeman  who  has  been  on  duty  for  any  number  of  years  knows 
most  of  those  running  about  the  street.  L  think  they  Hhould  be  summo  led  before  the 
magistrate  for  these  small  ofiences,  but  nut  shut  up  in  the  lock-up  or  sent  to  gaol. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  a  large  playi^round  in  a 
-central  place  for  these  children  to  indulge  in  their  youthful  pastim>i  under  proper  super- 
vision.    A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  woald  go  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  h<ive  legislation  to  empower  the  muni- 
-cipalities  to  pass  by-laws  in  reference  to  boys  being  allowed  on  th<4  street.  A.  I  think 
■BO,     It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  such  a  power  conleired  upon  the  local  authorities. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  boys  were  out  as  a  rule  late  at   night   they   would  be  noticed  by  the 
police  1     A.  The  sergeant   would  notice   them  and  caution  them,  nn  1  if  n'-cessary  brin'- 
them  up  in  court,  providing  they  committed  any  act  that  would  justify  his  doing  so.    ^ 
would  send  the  boy  home  if  we  noticed  him  in  bad  company. 
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The  Chaibkan. 

Q.  Of  the  1,050  commitments  to  the  London  gaol  last  year,  I  notice  540  were 
for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Are  the  persons  who  were  chari;ed  with 
these  offences  pretty  well  known  to  yoa  1  A.  Most  of  them  are.  Perhaps  one-half  of 
them  don't  belong  to  the  town  at  all.  In  the  winter  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  com- 
mitments are  very  namerous.  This  idle  class  go  to  the  gaol  then  in  great  numbers ;  some 
of  them  are  committed  three,  four  or  five  times  over.  Some  are  almost  always  in  gaol. 
These  have  no  feeling  of  shame  abont  it.  The  only  thing  they  want  freedom  for  is  to 
gf-t  whiskey  and  go  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkuky. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  seen  staggering  in  the  streets  would  a  policeman  as  a  general 
thing  arrest  him,  although  he  was  going  home.  A  If  it  were  an  ordinary  time  and  not 
many  people  abont,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  constable  would  assist  him  to  get  home, 
and  advise  him  to  get  along  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  he  could. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  then  instead  of  committing  him  again  and  again  to  the  common 
gaol,  that  detention  in  the  Oentral  Prison  would  have  a  good  effect  1  A.  I  think  it  would. 
I  find  that  as  a  general  thing  prisoners  fear  the  Oentral  Prison.  It  is  familiar  to  them 
all  the  way  from  Ohicago  to  New  York.  We  have  had  prisoners  here  from  as  far  as 
Chicago — notorious  criminals  who  have  come  in  contact  with  others — and  the  first  thing 
they  ask  after  their  arrest  is,  "  Will  I  be  sent  to  the  Oentral  Prison  from  here  ?"  They 
would  rather  take  another  year  and  go  to  the  penitentiary  than  be  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  highly  proper  thing  for  the  Government  to  have  more 
prisons  of  this  kind  established  throughout  the  country  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  prisons  in  England,  and  I  noticed  that  unless  they  had  hard  labor,  as  they 
have  now  in  all  the  gaols  there,  the  prisoners  would  invariably  pursue  their  life  of  crime. 
It  was  labor  that  they  dreaded  above  all  things. 

■  (j.  Have  you  heard  from  boys  themselves  or  others  how  the  Reformatory  at  Pene- 
tanguishene  is  viewed  t  A.  No,  I  have  known  lots  of  boys  go  there,  and  they  have  come 
back  and  drifted  into  crime  again.  They  go  from  the  Reformatory  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  that  have  come  back  and  are  now  living  good  lives  ?  A.  I 
know  two.  I  know  one  whose  father  is  a  carriage  maker.  I  have  known  several  who 
have  gone  to  the  bad,  who  have  committed  other  crimes  and  been  sent  to  the  Oentral  and 
the  Penitentiary,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  these  boys  could  be  absorbed  into  the  farming  com- 
munity) A.  Not  if  once  they  have  had  a  taste  of  city  life.  When  boys  come  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  them  in  the  country  again.  They  are 
always  hankering  to  return  to  the  city — in  fact,  you  cannot  keep  them  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  boys  or  girls  brought  out  to  this  country  from  Great  Britain  by 
these  societies.  Dr.  Barnardo,  Miss  Rye,  and  others,  who  have  drifted  into  criminal 
courses,  are  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  community?  A.  We  often  have  them  ;  the  girls 
especially  fall  into  bad  ways.  Lots  of  girls  who  are  prostitutes  in  this  country  are  girls 
who  have  been  brought  from  the  old  country.  They  get  out  into  the  country,  they 
become  unmanageable  at  the  schools,  and  the  people  who  brought  them  out  don't  report 
them  After  a  time  they  go  into  prostitution  and  drunken  habits.  Old  country  girls  of 
this  class  are  more  apt  to  get  into  the  way  of  drinking  than  girls  of  the  same  class  in  this 
country.  I  think  very  many  of  them  go  wrong  through  hereditary  taint.  They  are  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  temptation.  They  are  physically  weak.  I  am  not  talking  of 
children  who  come  out  with  their  p  irents.  I  am  talking  of  those  brought  up  in  the 
slums,  and  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  absorbed  into  the  population  here.  I 
would  recommend  prohibition  altogether  for  them.     I  would  say,  moreover,  that  besides 
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being  uodesirable  citizens  in  themselves,  their  presence  has  a  bad  efiect  upon  others. 
After  they  have  been  at  work  in  the  country  they  make  for  the  cities,  and  sometimes 
they  bring  some  country  girls  with  them.  I  have  often  known  girls  of  tiie  class  I  have 
described  bring  country  girls  into  the  city.  I  can  call  to  mind  several  cases ;  the  police 
have  found  them  here  and  have  sent  them  home  again. 

Er.  BOSEBRDGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  girls  are  properly  looked  after  when  they  go  among  the 
farmers  ?  A.  I  know  that  some  of  them  complain  that  they  have  not  been  treated 
properly.  I  know  that  those  who  bring  them  out  are  understood  to  exercibe  some  care 
over  them  and  to  pee  that  they'  are  treated  properly.  They  pretend  that  they  only  relect 
the  best  classes,  and  that  those  who  are  likely  to  go  bad  are  prevented  from  coming  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that  ?  Do  you  think  from  the  results  that  the  system 
of  inspection  is  kept  up  as  it  ought  to  be  t     A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  We  have  examined  a  man  who  has  brought  out  3,000  boys  and  1,000  girls,  I 
believe,  and  he  says  that  only  two  are  prostitutes  to-day,  and  he  can  put  his  hand  upon 
those.  What  do  you  think  of  that  statement?  A.  My  experience  is  that  they  don't  stay  in 
a  place  any  length  of  time,  and  I  really  don't  see  how  he  can  put  his  hand  upon  all  of 
them. 

The  GflAiRUAN. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  England,  Toronto  and  here,  are  you  of  the  opinion 
that  when  people  of  the  lower  orders  are  badly  housed  in  places  where  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  imperfect,  wheie  the  divisions  in  the  house,  and  especially  in  the 
bedrooms,  are  not  properly  made,  this  has  the  effect  of  producing  prostitution 
in  the  community  1  A.  I  am  sure  it  has.  The  careless  way  in  which  the  sexes  are 
allowed  to  mix  together  is  productive  of  mndi  harm.  When  people  come  into  the 
hospital  I  find  that  that  is  a  cause  of  their  going  wrong.  There  are  lots  of  women  who 
are  picked  up  in  the  streets  who  come  here  for  hospital  purposes,  and  we  have  found  that 
most  of  them,  when  they  got  into  this  way,  badleftfarm  houses.  Amanand  wifeandfamily 
sleep  down  stairs  in  a  house,  and  the  hired  man,  perhaps,  sleeps  next  to  the  girl  and,  of 
course,  the  temptation  to  immorality  exists  and  no  care  is  exercised  in  the  way  of  protect- 
ing the  girl. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  there  are  the  same  results  in  towns )  A.  1  do  not  think  that 
it  exists  to  the  same  extent.  But  we  find  houses  in  which  men,  women  and  childrKU  are 
huddled  up  together  ;  we  find  this  occasionally  but  not  often.  Neighbors  sometimes  get 
in  together,  get  drinking  and  lying  about,  both  young  and  old  of  both  s  ixes. 

Q.  You  have  had  great  experiences  in  connection  with  the  criminal  clussed.  What 
in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  t  A.  It  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  crime.  Crime  seems  to  be  bom  in  some  children.  I  suppose,  perhaps,  the 
chief  cause  of  crime  is  a  disposition  to  do  without  working — idleness,  drunkenness  in 
some  cases.  So  far  as  juvenile  offenders  are  concerned,  the  children  of  drunken  paients 
are  likely  to  drift  into  crime  and  vice,  through  their  own  bad  habits,  engendered  by 
parental  neglect.  I  find  the  criminal  classes  are  usually  idle,  they  will  not  work  for  au 
honest  livelihood.  I  don't  speak  as  to  drunkenness  altogether,  because  many  people  who 
are  drunkards  are  great  workers,  when  they  are  not  in  drink,  and  honest  people  also. 
But  the  professional  thieves  who  prey  upon  society  are  idle  and  won't  work. 

Q.  Except  in  carrying  on  their  criminal  calling  1  A.  Yes,  they  are  ingenious  in 
that  way  ;  they  chum  together  and  they  call  themselves  "  the  fancy." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  Has  crime  increased  in  London  since  you  came  here  as  chief  of  police  t  A.  No. 
We  have  much  less  crime  than  we  had  years  ago,  that  is  so  far  as  felonies  and  larcenies  are 
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concerned.  Drunkenness  also  has  decreased  when  the  increase  in  the  population  is  taken 
into  account.  T  do  not  think  that  there  is  one-half  of  the  drunkenness  in  London  now^ 
that  there  was  when  I  came  here. 

Dr.   ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this!  A.  The  feeling  is  grown  against  it.  It  is  not 
considered  in  order  now,  as  it  used  to  be,  for  a  man  to  go  about  as  drunk  as  a  lord  : 
to  ^o  into  the  bars  and  spend  the  day  in  drinking. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  law  against  what  is  known  as  tre^tting,  it 
would  be  a  );ood  thing  7  A.  I  think  so.  If  a  barkeeper  were  prevented  from  giving 
drink  to  people  who  paid  for  each  others  drinks,  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  Draakei*- 
nfbs  is  largely  caused  by  the  habit  of  treating,  amongst  young  men  especially. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  on  Saturday  night  early  dosing  has  a  good  effect  1  A.  L  do,  I 
am  sure  it  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  our  license  law  is  now  in  a  shape  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
sobriety,  or  do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  make  the  law  more  stringent  ?  A.  [  think 
so  far  as  all  the  powers  that  can  be  given  are  concerned  it  is  the  best  license  law  I  have 
ever  heard  of  or  seen  for  the  promotion  of  sobriety. 

Q.  Do  you  in  a  measure  attribute  the  sobriety  of  the  people  to  the  improvements 
that  have  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  license  law )  A.  I  do,  bift  not 
altogether.  But  I  may  say  that  in  a  measure  it  was  true,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  get 
whiskey  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  will  get  it.  The  law,  however,  prevents  his 
going  ar(  und  on  Saturday  nights.  The  men  who  get  drunk  on  the  sly  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  go  round  that  way ;  they  don't  want  to  let  everybody  know  it.  Such  lana  will 
get  drunk  if  it  is  to  be  got  in  the  country,  and  no  liquor  law  will  prevent  them. 
T  may  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  this  city  where  whiskey  is  sold  in  the  hours 
prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  JuEY. 

Q.  What  about  your  "  cribs  ? "     A.  We  don't  have  any  here. 

Q.  How  about  the  houses  of  prostitution '(  A.  There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution 
that  we  know  of. 

Q.  But  you  have  got  prostutites  in  gaol  sometimes )     A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  A.  They  come  from  other  places  and  set  up  here, 
and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  know  of  them  we  bring  them  up  and  get  rid  of  them  by 
the  magistrate  giving  them  six  months  unless  they  clear  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  only  comes  to  this,  that  young  fellows  get  rooms  and 
that  the  immoiality  which  is  usually  confined  to  houses  of  prostitution  is  carried  on 
there  ?     A.  I  believe  this  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  cities. 

Q.  Has  this  practice  increased  here  since  the  closing  of  houses  of  prostitution  t 
A.  I  think  it  has.  I  know  th>tt  before  the  houses  of  prostitution  were  close.  1  [  did 
not  hear  of  it  existing  to  any  extent.  Since  that  time  [  know  that  feilows  have  got 
rooms.  These  girls  generally  are  living  around  th «  town,  some  of  them  at  respectable 
boarding  houses,  and  ihe  people  they  are  living  with  believe  that  they  are  w  )rkiag  in 
a  factory  or  in  some  other  legitimate  occupation.  The  officers  have  told  them  that 
these  girls  were  not  really  working  at  all  and  advised  them  to  send  them  away. 

Dr,   ROBBBRUOH. 

Q.  How  many  saloons  have  you  licensed  in  London  t  A.  I  think  there  are  between 
fifty  and  sixty  altogether,  saloons  and  taverns. 
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Q.  If  these  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  do  you  think  there  would  be  leas  drinking  1 
A.  I  think  there  would.  I  think  a  tavern  is  an  inducement  to  a  young  man  to  drink, 
when  he  is  on  his  way  home  in  an  evening.  If  there  were  not  so  many  of  them, 
these  young  men  would  not  on  their  way  home  go  into  so  many  placed  for  driiik. 

Q.  Some  people  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  it  would  encourage  unlicensed  h  luses  2 
A.  I  don't  think  it  would.  It  has  not  done  so  here.  If  the  taverns  were  looked  up  the 
unlicensed  houses  would  not  sell  much. 

Q.  You  don't  think  there  are  places  of  this  kind  in  Toronto,  do  you  t  A'.  I  do  think 
there  are  places  of  that  kind  there.  There  are  dives  on  York  street  and  Jarvis  and  other 
Toronto  streets  where  drinking  was  carried  on,  and  no  doubt  the  illicit  drinking  leads  to 
crime. 

Q.  Some  people  go  so  far  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  saloons  licensed  at  all  ? 
A.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  worst  things  in  connection  with  the 
liquor  traffic  is  the  grocery  licenses.  I  know  that  they  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
community.  It  is  to  these  places  that  most  of  the  youngsters  go  and  get  liquir  for  the 
old  people.  Most  of  the  traffic  in  this  city  I  am  sure  is  done  in  this  wav,  and  they  are 
harder  to  get  at  in  the  grocery  store  or  liquor  store  than  in  the  tavern.  Tnere  are  places 
where  they '  have  a  glass  partition  the  sole  division  between  the  groceiies  and  the 
whiskeys.     I  think  this  trade  ought  to  be  stopped  entirely. 

Q.  You  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Would  you  increase  the  price  of  the  licenses  1  A.  Yes.  If  the  number  were 
reduced  I  think  the  authorities  would  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  granted  the  licenses.  If  a  person  committed  two  oSences  in  one  year  agiinst 
the  license  law,  the  license  commiasieners  ought  not  to  bd  allowed  to  give  him  a  license  an- 
other year  I  would  restrict  the  number  of  hotel  and  tivern  licenses  and  liquor  licenses 
as  well. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  go  in  this  direction  t  I  suppose  you  would  have  some  limit 
as  regards  the  population?     A.  I  think  that  twenty  taverns  would  be  plenty  for  this  town. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  keep  hotels  here  are  very  strict  as  regards  the  people 
they  admit?  A.  They  don't  like  to  take  females  in.  If  they  are  at  all  suspicious  of  them 
they  say,  '*  We  are  full." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  boys  attend  the  police  court  1  A.  My 
experience  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  loafers  about  the  police  court,  and  boys  who  frequent 
it  are  not  likely  to  learn  any  good.  If  you  see  a  fellow  hanging  about  the  police  court  from 
day  to  day,  you  generally  find  that  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  inside  the  prisoner's  dock 


Detroit,  August  23rd,  1890. 

Present:  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury  ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin ; 
Dr.  Kosebrugh  ;  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Capt.  JosBPH  Nicholson  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Yon  are  the  Warden  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mow  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?  A.  Twenty  years  on  the  1st  of  February 
aeiX,  Prior  to  that  I  wets  in  the  Marine  Insurance,  and  I  had  a  steamer  on  the  lakes  for 
a  number  of  years. 
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Q.  How  old  is  this  establishment !  A.  It  was  established  29  years  ago.  It  belongs 
to  the  Oity  of  Detroit,  but  of  coarse  it  is  organized  under  the  state  laws. 

Q.  Is  it  for  the  reception  of  city  prisoners?  A.  That  was  the  object  when  it 
was  established,  but  they  have  passed  a  law  authorizing  me  to  keep  county  prisoners  and 
to  make  any  arrangement  that  I  may  deem  advisable  as  regards  their  keep  and  maintenance: 
Then  we  have  a  law  authorizing  us  to  receive  prisoners  sentenced  as  first  offenders  for 
felony  here.  This  brings  us  close  up  to  the  state  prison,  and  this  is  the  only  prison  in  the 
stale  for  women. 

Q.  Are  you  authorized  to  receive  United  States  prisoners'!  A.  Yes.  For  such 
offences  as  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  counterfeiting,  mail  robbing,  stage  robbing  out 
in  the  territories.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  men  from  the  territories.  This  is  under  a 
contract  with  the  government  at  Washington. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  ihe  prison  now  1  A.  We  have  399  men  and  84 
women.  About  550  would  be  a  fair  average.  Befoie  the  close  of  the  year  the  numbers 
ubually  go  up  as  far  as  600. 

Q.  For  what  offences  are  the  prisoners  committed  here,  and  for  what  periods! 
A.  They  a  e  committed  from  the  city  police  court  for  disorderly  conduct,  for  periods 
extending  from  ten  days  up  to  ninety.  They  are  committed  here  from  any  county  in  the 
state  for  not  less  than  60  days  and  not  more  than  ninety.  Then  we  have  an  Act  author- 
izing us  to  keep  Erst  offenders  for  felonies  for  periods  running  from  six  months  to  ten 
years.  Then  we  have  United  States  prisoners  who  come  in  for  anything  and  everything. 
We  don't  take  them  for  periods  of  less  than  a  year,  but  for  anything  from  that  up  to  life. 
I  have  half  a  dozen  life  prisoners. 

Q.  Are  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  definite  periods  /  A.  Yes.  We  have  two  or 
three  establishments  where  men  are  sentenced  under  the  indeterminate  principle,  but  the 
system  never  works  well  where  they  mix  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  mixing  them  ?  A.  We  must  not  have  some  definite  and 
others  indefinite.  The  indeterminate  plan  can  only  be  made  to  work  well  where  the  men 
are  committed  for  similar  offences  and  where  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
conditions.  To  illustrate  this  here  is  a  man  who  can  shorten  his  term  by  good  conduct 
because  he  is  sentenced  on  the  indeterminate  plan  ;  and  another  man  whose  conduct  is 
perhaps  better  than  his  can  do  nothing  to  benefit  his  condition  or  shorten  his  sentence. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  where  all  the  prisoners 
are  put  together  under  the  same  conditions  t  A.  I  think  it  could  be  mad-^  to  work  very 
nicfly  with  some  restrictions.  They  are  pretty  liberal  at  Elmira  ;  and  still  mure  liberal 
at  Colonel  Tuft's  institution  in  Massachusetts.  The  only  drawback  to  this  system  is  that 
it  creates  deceit  and  is  apt  to  lead  to  dissimulation.  Any  man  will  assume  to  be  good 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  his  sentence  even  when  he  is  not. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  man  may  be  an  excellent  prisoner  without  any  change  of  heart 
or  character  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is  generally  the  case  ?  A.  No,  it  is  not  generally  the  case,  bat 
you  must  look  at  the  recommitments  of  these  prisoners  again  ;  they  will  give  you  the  best 
means  of  judging  on  this  question.  Then  they  have  a  special  class  of  prisoners.  A  great 
many  men  are  committed  to  prison  for  the  first  time  under  exceptional  circumstances,  a 
great  many  men  commit  offences  from  circumstances  that  are  entirely  accidental.  These 
men  would  never  go  back  to  gaol  again  in  any  case.  Then  there  is  another  class.  Those  who 
absolutely  observe  the  regulations,  and  whose  conduct  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  these 
men  come  out  and  behave  themselves  for  a  little  while  and  then  go  into  another  crime. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  these  1  A.  I  would  go  still  further  with  this  class  of 
prisoners.  I  would  put  them  in  for  life.  I  would  make  them  shew  by  some  unmistake- 
able  evidence  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  heart. 
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Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  confirmed  criminal  who  makes  crime  his  business  1 
A.  He  has  no  right  to  be  at  lai^.     I  would  shut  him  up  for  life. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  indeterminate  sentence  would  have  good  results  if  prisoners 
were  selected  in  every  case  for  first  offences  1  A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Another  thing,  if  all 
the  states  would  join  in  it  the  parole  system  might  be  worked  out  most  advantageously. 
I  have  got  men  paroled  here.  I  have  one  in  my  mind  here  ;  say  I  will  keep  him  a  year 
and  he  is  released  on  parole,  but  he  must  not  leave  the  state  according  to  our  laws.  He, 
however,  gets  out  of  the  state  into  Minnesota  and  then  it  is  hard  to  get  him  back  again ; 
but  when  we  get  the  laws  uniform  they  won't  be  so  apt  to  saddle  us  in  this  way. 

Q.  Should  the  indeterminate  sentence  have  the  parole  system  attached  to  it  ? 
A.  Certainly.  I  would  not  free  a  man  absolutely.  I  would  always  make  the  pro 
vision  when  he  was  released  on  the  indeterminate  sentence,  that  if  he  should  fall 
back  into  crime  I  would  pat  him  under  the  most  stringent  treatment.  This  system  in 
Ohio  is  working  quite  well. 

Q. '  At  what  prison  1    A.  At  Oolumbus  penitentiary. 

Q.  How  does  the  parole  system  work  1  A.  Well,  take  a  man  coming  from  tbn 
eastern  counties  ;  this  man  has  got  a  certificate  to  the  county  clerk  that  he  is  reliable  and 
will  do  all  that  he  is  required.  He  is  put  to  work  ;  he  takes  a  bit  of  paper  with  him  and 
writes  to  the  warden  what  he  has  done.  .  If  he  changes  his  position  he  informs  the  county 
clerk.  So  long  as  you  keep  a  check  upon  him  every  year  and  his  conduct  is  good  and  he 
keeps  away  from  drink  and  shews  no  tendency  to  go  astray,  they  will  never  interfere  with 
him  and  will  give  him  finally  his  discharge.  Of  course  before  he  leaves  the  prison  it  is 
necessary  that  work  should  be  found  for  him,  and  then  the  county  clerk  is  to  an  extent  a 
guardian  over  him. 

Q.  Under  this  system  of  parole,  does  it  rest  with  any  particular  official  to  grant  the 
prisoner  his  release  t  A.  The  board  usually  has  the  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  parol- 
ing the  prisoners.  If  a  man  writes  to  the  warden  that  he  wbhes  to  get  out  John  Smith, 
and  that  he  has  work  ready  for  him,  and  if  the  warden  oould  recommend  John  Smith  to 
be  put  out,  he  would  as  a  general  rule  be  allowed  to  go  out ;  but  he  would  not  do  so  unless. 
the  conduct  of  the  man  while  he  has  been  in  prison  has  been  good. 

Q.  Must  there  lie  invariably  some  guarantee  that  work  has  been  provided  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  discharged  1  A.  Yes.  Supposing  nine  month» 
after  a  prisoner  is  committed  his  brother  writes  to  him, "  If  you  come  out  here  I  can  give 
yon  a  nice  sit,  nice  steady  employment."  The  prisoner  can  shew  this  letter  to  the  warden 
and  he  may  make  his  statement  as  to  what  he  believes  to  be  this  man's  prospects.  The 
warden  will  get  the  board  to  grant  his  parole. 

Q.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  this  system  works  satisfactorily  1  A.  The  only  fault 
1  have  to  find  with  the  Ohio  system  is  that  the  prisoners  are  received  under  this  law 
definitely  as  well  as  under  the  indeterminate  principle.     They  are  all  eligible  for  parole. 

Q.  You  think  this  creates  dissatisfaction  1  A.  I  think  it  does.  I  do  not  think  it 
works  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  coupled  with  the 
parole  system  provided  that  there  was  an  institution  expressly  organised  for  the  purpose  t 
A.  Certainly  I  would. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this  because  you  have  got  the  reputation  of  being 
opposed  to  that  system  ?  A.  I  am  so  regarded  simply  because  they  have  a  lot  of  orna- 
mental nonsense  at  these  institutions,  some  going  the  length  of  having  almost  a  university 
course  of  instruction  at  them,  as  well  as  a  great  many  fantastical  contrivances,  which  are 
inaugurated  as  reform  measures ;  but  which  to  my  mind  restilt  in  no  good  whatever. 

Q.  Before  leaving  the  indeterminate  sentence  question,  I  would  like  to  ask,  do  you 
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think  that  to  a  man  who  is  meditating  crime  this  STSteni  might  be  an  inoentlTe  to  com- 
mit that  crime,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  would  probably  be  able  to  effect  hia 
liberation  in  a  very  short  period  1  A.  I  would  not  sentence  anybody  under  this  system 
except  for  a  first  offence. 

Q.  A  man  will  take  the  risk  if  he  thinks  he  will  get  off  with  a  year  and  a 
half  that  he  would  not  take  if  he  knew  that  the  probable  punishment  for  hie 
crime  would  be  seven  or  eight  years  f  A.  That  is  one  of  the  risks  you  run,  but  you 
must  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  judge;  I  would  always  make  the  sentence  dependent 
upon  something  with  regard  to  the  man's  character,  and  if  it  tamed  out  that  he  had 
studied  the  thing  up  in  order  to  have  a  short  sentence,  I  would  hold  him  for  the 
maximum  period  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  This  indeterminate  sentence  is  associated  with  the  parole  system  and  is  an 
important  factor,  for  it  enables  you  to  bring  the  man  back  again  if  you  find  he  has  been 
playing  the  hypocrite  1  A.  Yea  The  parole  ia  of  great  vtdue  as  regards  indeterminate 
sentences. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  But  this  man  might  go  to  Mexico  when  you  placed  him  on  parole,  how  then. 
I  suppose  in  thac  case  you  would  not  care  so  long  as  he  was  out  of  the  community  t  A 
No,  we  would  not  care  in  that  case,  we  would  be  rid  of  him. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  would  recommend  the  indeterminate  sentence  provided  there  were 
ooupled  with  it  the  Ohio  system  of  liberation  on  parole  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  adopt  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  such  an  institution  as  you 
have  here  1    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  recommend  it  for  the  Central  Prison  at  Toronto  f  A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  fair  test.  I  would  not  have  it  applied  to  short  sentenced 
prisoners. 

Q.  Would  you  apply  it  to  a  boys'  reformatory  ?  A.  Yea,  we  do  it  here  at  the 
reformatories  or  the  reform  school. 

Dr.  ROSEBBUQH. 

Q.  Will  it  not  be  an  incenti'  e  to  good  conduct  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  work  a  com- 
mutation of  a  long  sentence  t  A.  They  get  that  now ;  we  have  that  system  in  force. 
We  have  a  good  time  law  now  which  gives  a  remission  of  two  months  in  the  year.  We 
have  our  records  here,  and  if  you  go  ^k  they  will  shew  you  right  along  that  there  ia 
entered  each  man's  remissions.  An  account  is  kept  of  every  man's  conduct,  and  if  he  is 
guilty  of  offences  against  the  regulations,  or  breaches  of  discipline,  or  destroying  articles, 
or  any  other  infringments  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  institution,  these  are  counted 
against  him,  uid  I  take  so  much  time  off  evety  year  if  they  behave  themselves. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now  as  to  labor.  What  system  of  work  have  you  in  this  institution  t  A. 
Chair  making. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation  1     A.  Since  the  house  started. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  industry  for  prison  labor  1    A.  I  do. 

Q,  What  do  you  do  with  prisoners  who  come  in  who  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  woodwork  or  machinery  ?  A.  If  a  man  can  dp  nothing  else  we  keep  him 
handling  lumber  in  the  yard.  Then  we  put  him  in  the  cane  shop  and  teach  him  how  to 
cane  the  chairs ;  then,  if  he  is  no  use  by  himself,  we  put  him  to  help  some  other  fellow. 
The  proportion  of  men  who  know  this  kind  of  work  when  they  come  in  is  very  small. 
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The  majority  of  those  who  come  here  are  laborers.  The  way  we  osnally  place  them  is 
this :  The  foreman  comes  in  the  office  after  the  prisoners  are  brought  up  and  says, 
'*  What  have  yon  got  this  morning?  "  and  I  say  so  and  so.  He  places  them  in  the  way 
he  thinks  best ;  he  works  a  man  at  a  bench  for  a  time  and  if  he  is  found  satisfactory  he 
will  put  him  back  there  again,  but  if  he  sees  he  is  a  likely  fellow  for  some  other  kind  of 
work  he  puts  him  there,  and  then  again  he  changes  him  if  he  does  not  find  him 
satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  350  prisoners  you  have  got  can  carry  on  all  the  operations  of 
chair  making  without  the  introduction  of  skilled  labor  1  A.  Tea,  I  have  simply  got  a 
foreman  in  the  shop.  I  have  got  no  other  means  of  educating  or  teaching  the  men  the 
work  that  we  have  here. 

Q.  Are  this  foreman's  duties  separate  from  those  of  the  overseer?  A.  Yes,  he  is 
separate  entirely;  the  overseer  sees  that  the  work  is  done ;  the  foreman  has  the  carrying 
of  it  out  with  ihe  material  at  his  command. 

Q.  Is  the  manu£BU3ture  of  chairs  about  as  easy  a  mechanical  operation  as  can  be  got 
for  an  institution  of  this  kind  t     A  I  think  so. 

Q.  Tou  have  no  di£Sculty  with  your  short  date  men.  *  You  can  use  them  all  1 
A.  Yes,  we  never  find  any  difficulty. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  the  State  of  Michigan  affecting  prison  labor?     A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  were  restricted  by  law  in  the  selection  of  the  industry,  would  you  be  able 
to  keep  prisoners  in  full  employment  t  A.  If  they  objected  to  my  employing  them  at 
one  industry  1  would  select  some  other  industry.  They  tried  to  interfere  with  me  some 
jears  ago,  and  we  had  to  fight  for  this  one  industry. 

Q.  What  system  haveyou  adopted  in  carrying  on  the  industry  here?  A.  It  is  what 
is  known  as  the  State  account  system  ;  we  buy  the  material  and  sell  the  product  in  the 
open  market  and  pocket  the  money.  I  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  whole  business.  I 
keep  the  money  in  my  own  hands.  I  biiy  all  my  own  material  and  I  pay  all  my  own 
bills ;  and  when  I  want  to  make  up  my  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  which 
is  examined  by  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  shew  the  whole  working  of  the 
institution.  I  make  up  my  annual  report  and  I  pay  over  to  the  City  whatever  surplus  I 
have.  My  statement  shews  how  much  money  I  have  expended,  how  much  money  I  have 
earned,  and  how  much  money  I  have  left,  and  this  latter  amount,  as  I  have  said,  I  pay 
over  to  the  city. 

Q.  What  was  the  financial' result  of  your  industrial  operations  last  year?  A.  Last 
year  we  had  a  profit  of  $15,253.66,  that  was  the  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
management,  salaries  and  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  industry  that  we  carry  on. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  your  prison  maintenance  costs?  A.  Altogether, 
including  clothing,  bedding,  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution — provisions, 
fuel,  etc.,  f61,676  ;  I  leave  out  of  consideration  the  inventory  of  merchandise,  which 
stands  at  rather  less  than  9150,000.  After  all  maintenance  is  defrayed,  and  after  pay- 
ing for  all  our  material  out  of  the  products  of  the  sales  of  the  manufactured  goods,  the 
profits  amount  to  $16,000  odd. 

Q.  And  have  you  ever  earned  more  than  this  in  the  way  of  profit  ?  A  Yes,  I  have 
gone  as  high  as  $60,000. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  making  a  profit  out  of  the  prison  ? 
A.  I  aim  at  keeping  the  establishment  going,  and  not  at  making  a  profit.  I  just  make 
my  goods  and  sell  them,  and  sometimes  they  go  beyond  my  expectations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdrt. 

Q.  If  your  receipts  were  not  equal  to  your  payments,  I  suppose  the  Oity  Oouncil 
would  have  to  find  the  extra  money  ?     A.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  The  prison  then  ia  self-sastaining  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  A..  Yes,  and  more ; 
I  make  my  own  repairs.  Here  is  an  iron  fence  that  I  got  now.  The  cost  of  that  I 
defrayed  out  of  the  revenue.  I  put  upon  the  chapel  a  new  roof,  and  whatever  other 
buildings  I  want  I  always  have,  and  all  I  have  got  to  do  is  to  present  my  own  voucho' 
for  it. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  Don't  you  meet  with  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  outside  public  t 
A.  Not  now,  we  are  on  good  terms. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opposition  from  the  labor  organizations,  for  instance  t  A.  No, 
we  had  at  one  time,  but  not  now. 

Q.  Or  the  manufacturers  t    A.  No. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN. 

Q.  What  effect  has  your  institution  upon  similar  outside  industries  1  A.  Well,  there 
are  three  chair  making  establishments  in  Detroit  now,  and  the  industry  has  practically 
been  developed  since  we  b^an,  and  one  of  the  three  is  larger  than  onra 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  travellers  t         A.  One  man  only. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  all  that  you  require  in  the  open  markets  A.  Yes.  We  get  the 
Bame  prices  as  other  manufacturers.  We  keep  the  rate  that  they  do,  but  we  make  a 
better  article  in  my  opinion ;  in  tact  I  am  sure  there  is  no  better  article  made  in  the 
States  than  we  turn  out  here. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  the  system  of  giving  the  prisoners  a  portion  of  their  earnings  \ 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  work  well  t  A.  If  you  could  get  some  principle  where 
all  would  be  paid  for  their  work  properly  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  but  that  is  a  thing 
that  you  would  find  some  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  One  man  might  get  into  a  shop 
and  do  as  much  work  as  two  others,  and  those  other  two  would  expect  to  get  the  same 
proportion  of  their  earnings,  notwithstanding  the  6ust  that  it  takes  so  many  more  of  these 
others  to  make  a  chair. 

Q.  If  you  discriminate  I  suppose  it  would  give  rise  to  jealousy  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  labor — hard  labor  of  an  indostral  kind — as  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  prison  management  and  discipline  ]  A.  I  think  you  could  not  get  along  without 
it  very  well.     I  think  it  would  be  cruel  to  put  a  man  in  idleness. 

Q.  Are  the  men  that  you  get  from  the  city  mostly  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  class  had  you  last  year  ]  A.  1,304.  The  majority  of  them 
are  sent  in  for  periods  from  twenty  to  ninety  days. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  on  1    A.  Well,  you  cannot  get  much  work  from  them  at  first, 

Q.  Do  you  find  these  men  industrious  when  they  get  over  the  effects  of  their  spree  ? 
A.  If  they  would  only  work  outside  as  well  as  they  do  inside  the  gaol  many  of  them 
would  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  a  stint?     A.  No,  we  don't  stint  them. 

Q.  Apart  altogether  from  the  reform  of  the  prisoner,  do  you  think  it   is  necessary 
in  order  to  have   good   discipline   in   the  institution  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
system  of  labor  t    A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  prison  labor  interferes  to  any  appreciable  extent  with  free  labor 
outside  f  A.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  men  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
mechanic.  I  do  not  think  that  we  do  any  injury  to  anybody.  Here  we  have  our  chair 
factory,  and  they  have  their  chair  factories  outside.  There  is  one  that  was  8tar(»d  here 
with  the  material  that  they  got  from  me ;  it  was  started  under  our  own  nose,  and  I 
offered  no  obiections  ;  in  fact,  when  the  occasion  required  I  lent  them  a  helping  hand. 

Q.  Assuming  that  it  is  right  not  to  conflict  with  outside  labour,  or  to  interfere  as 
little  aa  possible  with  it,  would  it  be  far  better  for  the  State  to  select  an  industry  that 
is  not  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  and  cany  it  out  under  the  scheme  of  prison 
labour  against  all  comers  f    A.  It  certainly  would  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  manufacturing  goods  that  interfered  with  outside  labor  t 
A.  Yes.  I  should  pursue  this  coarse  if  I  could.  If  I  were, a  boot  manufacturer,  and  if 
somebody  started  here  and  opened  up  a  big  prison  under  my  nose  with  the  same  industry 
that  I  was  carrying  on,  I  would  not  like  it ;  but  if  that  person  were  to  go  and  start 
another  manufacture,  start  say  the  manufacture  of  shoes  or  pegs,  I  would  take  no  objec- 
tion ;  but  I  go  with  my  eyes  open  and  I  take  my  chance. 

Dr.    ROSBBRDOB. 

Q.  Supposing  you  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  any  industry  that  would  not  affect 
outside  capital  in  some  way,  how  would  you  proceed  f  A.  I  would  take  the  one  that 
would  inflict  the  least  injury.  I  had  another  industry  here,  making  cloth,  and  they  ran 
away  behind.  I  made  some  tests  in  the  matter  and  submitted  them  to  the  Board.  The 
Board  of  Managers  said  they  were  losing  money ;  they  were  not  making  enough  to  pay 
their  foreman's  salary. 

Q.  They  ran  behind  did  they  1    A.  Yes,  they  lan  behind  to  the  extent  of  $280,000. 

The  Obaibhan. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  1  A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  proper  working  of  the  prison.  In  my  opinion  the  State  Account 
System  is  the  proper  system. 

Q.   And  that  the  work  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  f    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  piece  price  system  t  A.  That  it  is  simply  a  dodge  to  overcome  the 
objections  to  the  contract  system,  but  they  have  knocked  it  out  in  New  York  now.  It 
is  this  ;  I  agree  to  give  you  so  much  for  every  chair  you  make  for  me  ;  and  then  if  I 
make  a  plough  I  get  so  much  for  it,  and  I  use  your  material 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdry. 

Q.  It  really  does  not  differ  from  the  contract  system  to  any  great  extent  1  A.  It  is 
only  technically  difl[erent.  Instead  of  the  man  being  employed  at  so  much  a  day  for  his 
labor,  the  manufacturer  pays  so  much  for  the  article  he  producea  But  the  price  agreed 
upon  is  supposed  to  be  a  price  that  will  not  permit  the  person  employing  the  labor  to 
undersell  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  outside.  In  the  Massachusetts  State 
prison  th^  sell  the  goods,  make  seats,  and  do  the  caning,  and  can  send  the  manu- 
factured article  out  at  about  half  the  price  I  can  do  it  for.  Any  man  that  under- 
takes the  work  by  this  piece-price  system  would  make  more  out  of  it  than  I  can  do. 
In  the  institution  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  they  have  got  35  cents  a  dozen  the 
advantage  of  me  in  the  matter  of  chairs.  I  don't  blame  the  men  for  kicking  against 
this  system.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this.  We  are  all  business  men  and  we  go  to- 
gether, and  we  can  come  to  a  common  understanding  as  to  how  we  are  to  put  our 
articles  in  the  market. 

Q.  As  a  Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  have  you  the  entire  control  of  the 
staff'  under  you  f  A  I  control  every  movement  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  about 
the  place. 
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Q.  Do  you  disoha^  your  officers?     A.  Yes. 

(J.  Do  you  fix  their  wages)  A.  No.  Every  year  I  bring  my  pay  roll  to  the 
Board,  and  if  I  want  to  raise  the  pay  of  any  officer,  I  say  I  would  like  to  have  tii 
pay  raised ;  his  services  are  worth  more  than  we  are  giving  him.  The  probability  is,  th&t 
my  recommendation  would  be  carried  oat ;  then  as  i^^rds  another,  I  would  say,  this 
man  has  got  all  he  is  worth.  They  invariably  fix  this  every  year  and  I  just  fill  up  the 
form  j  and  that  is  my  wages'  sheet  for  the  current  twelve  months. 

Q.  Who  appoints  your  Board  1  A.  The  Mayor.  Every  man  is  appointed  for  a  year. 
We  have  four  men ;  my  Board  is  supposed  to  be  non-political. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  warden  of  the  prison  should  have  the  pover 
you  are  possessed  of  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  his  men  and  the  discharge  of  them  t 
A.  I  think  so.  I  regard  it  as  highly  important.  If  he  is  to  have  good  order  in  his  prison 
he  ought  to  have  full  authoritr-  I  am  sure  I  could  not  carry  on  this  prison  so  satisfac- 
torily if  I  had  not  the  appointment  of  my  own  officers. 

Q.  Do  yon  judge  every  man  on  his  merits )     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  You  don't  know  any  difference  between  Democrats  and  Republicans.  A.  ^'o, 
I  have  got  two  men  on  my  Board  Democrats,  and  two  B«publicans. 

Dr.    BOSEBBUGH. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  consider  the  minimum  number  of  men  that  yon 
can  employ  here  at  a  profit?  A.  Oh,  I  think  if  I  came  down  to  150  or  200  it  wonld 
keep  me  pretty  hard  to  get  the  accounts  even. 

Q.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  at  least  150)  A.  I  think  so.  I  keep  500  meo 
cheaper  than  300  men,  and  300  cheaper  than  100. 

The   OHAIBMA.K. 

Q.  You  have  a  similiar  institution  in  the  State  have  you  not )  A.  We  have  one  in 
Ionia,  that  is  somewhat  similiar  to  this. 

Dr    BOSEBBUOH. 

Q.  Supposing  in  Ontario  several  counties  were  united,  would  you  recommend  then 
to  establish  an  institution  such  as  this  unless  they  could  employ  fully  150  men !  A.  1  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  150  men  in  a  prison,  and  at  prison  labor,  would  be  equivalent  to 
75  or  80  outside  men,  not  more  than  that ;  taking  them  altogether.  Some  good  men  will 
do  as  much  as  any  man  outside,  but  you  have  to  take  the  average. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  got  now  what  is  called  a  Central  Prison ;  it  is  w 
industrial  prison  like  your  .own.  Prisoners  are  sentenced  to  that  establishment  bv 
the  various  Courts,  and  some  are  transferred  from  the  common  goals,  where  a  tfarrant  is 
issued  for  their  removal.  It  is  now  felt  that  a  large  number  of  short  date  ptisoners  are 
left  in  idleness,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  this  prison  in  the  central  part  of 
the  Province,  in  Toronto.  The  gaols  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  Province  are  a  long 
discance  from  the  Central  Prison,  and  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  removing 
prisoners  to  it  from  the  gaols  are  felt  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Wonld  you  recommeiid 
the  establishment  of  two  more  prisons  of  the  same  kind  for  short  date  prisoners  so  thai 
all  could  be  kept  employed )     A.  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  establish  industries  in  the  common  gaols  ?  A.  No. 
not  very  well. 

Q.  Following  out  what  Dr.  Bosebrugh  has  just  asked,  do  you  think  you  could  carrr 
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on  an  institution  of  the  kind  we  are  mentioning  with  lees  than  150  men  ?  A.  I  do  not  think 
you  could  carry  one  on  with  less ;  bat  I  think  with  that  number  yon  could  manage  it  very 
well. 

Mr  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  had  trouble  with  the  Trades  and  Labor  Unions.  Have  you 
the  same  system  now  in  operation  that  you  had  when  the  trouble  existed?  A.  I 
had  probably  less  trouble  than  any  other  manager  wotdd  have,  because  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  system  I  hstd.  The  trouble  I  had  with  them  was  that  they  tried  to  get  in  some  of 
the  laws,  provisions  which  would  have  been  injurious  to  mie.  We  had  no  trouble  as 
regards  our  system  of  work.  They  have  always  upheld  me  as  regards  that.  I  was 
visited  by  the  Labor  Commissioners.  I  had  visits  from  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  the  other  Commissioners,  and  they  universally  endorsed  my  system  of  labor  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  as  being  less  detrimental  to  the  laboring  inter- 
ests than  those  adopted  elsewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  always  had  the  system  of  selling  in  the  open  market  at  the  r^^lar 
market  prices  t  A.  Not  always.  Before  I  came  here  Mr.  Brockway  had  a  contract  for 
making  boots  and  shoes  which  expired  at  the  time  I  took  charge. 

Q.  The  objection  was  then  to  the  contract  system  previous  to  your  time  1  A.  Yes, 
I  dropped  it,  and  there  has  been  no  objection  since. 

Q.  Did  yon  draw  all  your  revenue  last  year  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  t 
A.  Not  entirely.  We  get  an  allowance  for  board  in  respect  to  the  prisoners  that  we  get 
from  the  counties,  which  amounted  to  $21,996.70. 

Q.  That  wipes  off  the  profit  that  you  made  off^your  industry  Y  A.  Yes.  Our  indus- 
tries just  keep  us.     The  institution  is  little  more  than  self-sustaining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  profit  off  the  food)  A.  We  get  |1  per  head  for  the  prisoners 
that  are  brought  to  us  from  the  counties.  The  cost  is  about  nine  and  a  half  cents  per  day 
per  head  ;  probably  it  runs  about  50  or  55  cents  per  week. 

Q.  What  number  of  women  have  you  in  your  prison)    A.  84. 

Q.  What  are  they  employed  at)  A.  Making  clothing,  mending,  seating  chairs, 
and  washing. 

Q.  What  crimes  are  they  generally  charged  with  t  A.  In  fact  everything  up  to 
murder. 

Q  Are  they  all  from  the  city  t  A.  No.  For  those  who  come  from  all  over  the 
State,  the  State  pays  $1  a  week.  From  the  city  we  g^t  all  sorts  of  offences  ;  dis- 
orderly conduct ;  in  fact,  they  cover  the  whole  ground  of  criminality. 

Dr.  ROSKBSDOR. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organization  for  looking  after  those  prisoners  who  have  served 
their  sentences  after  they  leave  the  House  of  Correction.  A.  We  have  one ;  they  have 
an  open  door  at  the  House  of  the  Grood  Shepherd  if  they  will  go  there. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  is  at  all  a  suoceasful  thing  1  A.  In  keeping  these  people 
from  relapsing  into  crime  it  is  of  some  service,  but  I  cannot  say  a  great  deal  about  it. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  here  who  have  been  in  a  reformatory  for  offences  t  A.  Yes, 
quite  a  number  of  them. 

Dr.  BOSKBRUOH. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  disturbance  they  made  at  the  Charlestown  Prison  against 
the  Bertillion  system  of  registration  t    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  in  this  gystem  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  it  in  operation  here,  I  will 
show  yon  how  it  is  performed  presently  when  we  go  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  at^ment  in  regard  to  labor  is  this  :  That  if  these  men  were  not 
in  prison  and  were  good  members  of  society  they  would  be  producers,  and  being  in  gaol 
they  would  no  more  come  into  competition  with  others  than  they  would  if  they  were 
outeide  t  A.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  are  concentrated  here  at  one  occupation. 
These  men  are  all  employed  at  chairmaking  and  if  they  were  outside  they  would  be  at 
hamessniaking,  shoemaking,  baking,  carpentering  and  cigarmaking,  and  in  some  caaea 
perhaps  machinists. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  the  majority  of  these  fellows  be  working  outside ; 
would  they  not  be  loafing  and  throwing  their  time  awayl  A.  Oh,  good  numbers  of  them 
would  be  working  if  they  were  outside. 

Q.  You  have  over  200  in  for  vagrancy  I  notice  t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  be  working  i    A.  They  ought  to  be  working. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  religious  instruction  f  A.  Every  Sunday  morning  we 
have  religious  services  in  the  chapel.  The  preaching  is  conducted  by  some  of  the 
leading  clergy  in  the  city  ;  and  every  fourth  Sunday  we  have  a  Catholic  service.  Every 
Sunday  afternoon  we  have  a  bible  class  conducted  by  a  merchant  in  the  city,  and  for 
the  women  in  the  afternoon  a  lady  attends  here  and  takes  up  this  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library?  A.  Yes;  we  have  got  a  library,  which  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  many  of  the  prisoners. 

Q.  Have  you  any  secular  instruction  during  the  week  t  A.  Yes,  we  have  evening 
schools. 

Q.  Have  you  any  entertainments,  lectures,  or  anything  of  that  kind )  A.  Yes.  We 
will  have  these  a  couple  of  times  a  month  when  the  weat,her  is  cold. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  general  result.  What  effect  has  all  this  in 
the  way  of  reform  1  A.  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question  differently  from  what  I  have 
to  do.  I  cannot  say  very  much  good  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  There  has  been 
some  good  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  a  great  many  people  expect.  I  have  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  the  city  here  that  I  feel  considerably  proud  of,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  women 
and  men  scattered  over  the  country  ;  but  compared  with  the  whole  it  is  discouraging. 

Q.  Does  your  treatment  here  do  any  good  to  the  drunk  and  disorderly  1  A.  I  think 
short  sentences  have  very  little  effect  in  this  way.  A  man  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
here  for  drunkenness  about  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  this  is  just  enough  to  sharpen  his 
appetite  for  drink  ;  he  is  burning  for  it.  He  will  go  oat  to-day  and  probably  bs  back 
to-morrow  morning.  We  have  had  some  very  successful  cures  of  drunkenness  in  six  or 
nine  months,  or  a  year.  The  treatment  then  may  accomplish  something,  and  there  are 
opium  eaters  we  have  pretty  nearly  cured.  We  keep  them  at  work.  We  break  them  off 
gradually.     You  cannot  shut  off  opium  as  you  could  whiskey. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  treatment  on  tramps.  Does  this  enforced  labor  give 
him  any  zest  for  work  t  A.  Not  a  bit,  These  are  fellows  I  want  particularly  to  catch. 
You  cannot  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing  some  outrage  committed  by  this  class.  They 
know  what  the  sentences  are  all  the  way  from  Toronto  to  Chicago  ;  all  through  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  They  commit  some  petty  larceny  about  $2  worth,  if  they  want  to  get  in  for  the 
winter  to  so  ne  prison  where  the  treatment  is  mild ;  they  steal  some  little  thing,  a  pair  of 
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shoes  perhaps,  anything  of  that  kind.  They  get  three  months  and  this  sees  the  winter 
through  and  lands  them  until  the  summer  comes  on.  After  they  have  passed  through 
December,  January  and  February,  they  are  taken  into  the  sunshine  again. 

Q.  What  efiect  has  hard  work  upon  them  ?     A.  They  get  fat  upon  it. 
Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  you  find  work  any  punishment  to  the  man  who  generally  works  when  he  is 
sober  ?  A.  No,  idleuess  is  a  punishment  to  him.  On  a  Sunday  they  even  come  to  me 
repeatedly  and  ask  me  to  let  them  work.  I  have  allowed  them  to  work  on  a  holiday  for 
their  sakes.     It  is  a  punishment  to  be  kept  in  idleness. 

Q.  On  holidays,  do  you  supply  them  with  books  to  read  1  A.  Yes,  and  they  have 
letters  to  write. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  give  a  liberal  diet  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  left  to  your  discretion  too  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  punishment  1  A.  We  have  various  kinds  of  punishment. 
We  keep  them  in  front  of  the  office  sometimes  ;  take  their  meals  away  from  them.  If  a 
man  is  working  np  the  good  time  law  we  take  off  five  days ;  then  as  regards  another, 
we  put  him  in  a  dark  cell  by  himself,  give  him  bread  and  water,  and  ocoaaioaally  a  good 
slapping  on  the  bare  bottom.  Ai  regards  whipping  we  very  seldom  carry  it  into  effect. 
We  have  not  had  more  than  five  or  six  in  two  years,  bat  it  is  a  potent  m3dicine  and 
works  well  after  you  have  administered  it.  There  is  one  great  thing  about  this  punish- 
ment question.  A  man  can  adminster  a  certain  course  of  punishment  every  day  and  not 
be  able  to  reach  the  ofiender,  but  by  a  little  study  how  you  are  to  deal  with  him  yon  can 
bring  him  under  subjection.  There  are  some  men  who  if  you  were  to  chop  them  with  an 
axe  would  not  wink,  and  it  is  no  gbod  punishing  them  in  that  way.  We  would  probably 
get  at  such  men  through  their  stomach.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  I  could  not  reach  in 
some  way.  I  have  had  from  Texas,  some  of  the  most  notorious  gangs  of  criminals  that  have 
ever  pestered  the  country.  I  have  had  as  many  as  sixteen  in  one  batch,  and  Vdry  seldom 
have  I  had  trouble  with  them.  I  have  had  more  tromble  with  tramps  than  anybody; 
they  are  downright  shirks  and  they  won't  work  If  they  can  help  it.  

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  falling  into  that  habit. 
Is  it  hereditary  with  them  ?  A.  I  think  in  certain  cases  it  is.  I  have  got  pretty  severely 
called  over  the  coals  several  times  because  I  was  not  philanthropic  enough  to  treat  them 
with  some  of  the  highly  ornamental  nonsense  that  has  been  suggested  by  a  few  of  our 
advanced  reformers. 

Dr  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  Have  you  an  inebriate  asylum  in  your  city  1     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  one  for  the  special  treatment  of 
drunkards  ?  A.  In  some  instances  I  hsive  no  doubt  it  would  do  gosd.  If  yon  could  put 
them  there  and  keep  them  there  long  enough.  We  have  never  had  any  success  with 
drunkards  in  less  than  six  months. 

Q.  A  great  many  people  seam  to  b3  of  the  opinion  that  drunkenness  is  not  an  offence 
for  which  thpy  ought  to  be  sent  to  prison.  What  do  you  think  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  do  them  any  good  at  all  events. 

The  Chairman. 

<j.  Take  the  class  of  drunkards  that  you  get  here  and  that  we  get  in  all  our 
prisons.     Do  you  think  that  an  inebriate  asylum  would  be  a  better  place  for  them  if  there 
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were  a  system  of  labor  connected  with  it,  as  in  a  well  conducted  prison  1  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would,  but  it  would  remove  the  objection  some  people  have  of  sending  the 
drunks  to  gaol. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  special  ward  in  an  industrial  prison  t  A.  Well,  it 
would  depend  upon  the  person,  suid  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  treatment  would  be 
most  effectual  in  individual  cases.  It  is  only  a  little  time  ago  that  a  young  man  went 
out  of  this  prison  determined  to  overcome  the  habit ;  he  struggled  hard,  and  I  told 
him  if  he  could  not  resist  that  this  craving  to  come  right  back.  He  got  six  months, 
and  now  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  treatment  in  his  case  was  sufficiently 
long. 

Mr.  JcBT. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  this  institution  is  self-sustaining,  do  you  mean  that  it  pays 
your  salary  and  the  salaries  of  all  your  officers,  and  all  the  expense  connected  with  it  t 
A.  Everything ;  repairs,  and  everything  else ;  everything  connected  with  the  entire 
prison  is  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  our  labor,  and  the  revenue  for  the  current  year. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  Have  you  any  societies  here  for  taking  men  by  the  hand  when  they  leave  the 
place  f  A.  We  have  one ;  it  is  called  the  house  of  industry,  where  a  man  can  do  work 
after  he  leaves  the  prison  until  he  gets  a  place  ;  that  is,  if  he  likes  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

Q.  The  Act  gives  you  power  to  shorten  the  time  of  the  prisoners  by  their  good 
conduct  when  they  are  here.  If  prisoners  are  here  for  felony,  do  they  leave  on  parole  ? 
A.  No,  they  are  discharged  absolutely.  For  instance,  if  they  are  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  under  the  Act,  they  can  make  their  periods  shorter  by  from  33  to  60 
days. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  open  door  for  prisoners  after  their  release  is  a  good  thing 
for  them  t  A.  Well  it  does  something,  but  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  in  that 
direction.  You  might  get  places  for  the  prisoners.  As  regards  girls,  it  is  seldom  that 
they  stay  until  their  time  is  up  without  getting  a  situation. 

Q.  Are  the  short-time  prisoners  sent  here  or  are  they  detained  in  the  county  gaols  t 
A.  No ;  they  are  as  a  rale  kept  in  the  oounty  gaols. 

Q.  The  county  gaols  are  used  only  as  places  of  detention  1  A.  Well,  I  cannot  say 
that  exactly.  There  are  some  short  term  men  there.  Our  gaols  all  through  the  State 
are  half  of  them  full  now  with  men  under  sentence  of  from  30  days  to  three  months. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  approve  of  this  t  A.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  plan,  or  a 
good  system. 


Lansino,  Miohioan, 

August  24th,  1890 

Mr.  G.  A.  GowBR,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School,  gave 
evidence  as  follows : — 

The  institution  was  first  established  as  a  house  of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders 
in  September,  1856.  The  buildings  were  then  adapted  for  use  on  the  congregate  plan. 
Childen  of  both  sexes  under  fifteen  years  were  received,  (and  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court)  for  any  period  for  which  they  might  be  sentenced.  The 
name  was  changed  'to 'the  Reform  school  in  1859,  and  at  that  time  the  Board  of  Control 
decided  that  they  would  receive  no  more  girls.  The  Reform  school  is  now  conducted  on 
the  cottage  principle  At  present  there  are  475  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
sixteen  in  this  school,  254  new  boys  were  admitted  last  year.  The  requirements  for 
admission  are,  that  a  boy  must  be  between  the  ages  named  and  convicted  of  some  offenoe 
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punishable  by  law  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  All  commitments  are  until  seventeen  ye&ra 
unless  sooner  discharged  according  to  law,  except  in  the  case  of  truants,  who  may  be 
committed  for  a  period  not  less  than  nine  months  and  not  extending  beyond  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  subject  to  discharge  by  the  Board  of  Control  in  every  case.  The  Board  of 
Control  may  discharge  any  inmate  when  he  is  reformed,  or  may  release  on  leave  of  absence 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed.  The  indnstries  of  the  institution  are 
farming,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  baking,  steam-fitting,  gas-fitting,  carpentering,  plumbing, 
printing,  and  chair-caning.  Forty-three  employes  are  engaged  in  the  institution  The 
farm  is  260  acres  in  extent  and  is  under  good  cultivation.  On  this  farm  as  many  boys 
are  employed  as  are  likely  to  be  able  to  find  a  place  on  farms  outside  when  they  leave 
the  school.  All  our  boys,  Mr.  Gower  continued,  are  in  school  half  of  each  day  and  they 
work  half  of  each  day.  Our  boys  are  in  school  four  and-a-half  hours.  They  have  five 
hours  for  eating  and  play,  and  ten  hours  for  sleep.  This  makes  up  the  twenty  four.  We 
have  ten  school  rooms,  seven  of  which  are  in  our  seven  cottages  and  three  in  the  main 
building,  which  you  see  is  being  re-erected,  and  a  very  fine  structure  it  will  be  when 
completed.  At  school  we  confine  ourselves  to  teaching  the  English  branches,  giving 
special  attention  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  elementary  work  in  language. 
In  the  printing  department  there  are  50  boys  employed. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  they  taught  as  if  they  were  at  work  in  an  ordinary  office  7  A.  A  great  deal 
better.  In  an  ordinary  office  a  boy  would  be  placed  for  a  long  period  at  the  most 
degrading  kind  of  work  that  can  be  found  for  him.  He  would  have  to  be  the  devil  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  years  would  elapse  before  he  would  be  allowed  to  undertake 
important  work.  ,  Here  a  boy  is  at  once  put  to  responsible  employment.  He  is  part  of 
his  time  at  newspaper  work  and  part  of  his  time  at  jobbing  w<frk.  In  an  ordinary  office 
a  boy  has  no  opportunity  for  exercising  his  taste  in  jobbing  work  ;  but  here  he  is  allowed 
to  have  experience  in  both  branches,  and  the  training  is  very  valuable  to  him. 

Q.  Have  you  a  paper  in  connection  with  the  establishment  %  A.  No.  It  requires 
a  great  amount  of  time,  which  I  think  can  be  employed  in  a  bettor  way.  When  you 
thmk  it  over  it  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get  out  a  paper  or  periodical.  I  know 
in  some  institutions  the  superintondent  spends  half  his  time  in  working  on  it. 

Q.  Are  these  boys  when  they  leave  here  generally  absorbed  into  the  printing  offices 
throughout  th&countoy  1  A.  Yes  ;  we  as  a  rule  know  that  a  boy  is  to  land  in  a  printing 
office  before  he  leaves  here.  This  department  is  only  two  years  old,  but  we  have  turned 
out  boys  already  who  have  been  able  to  take  their  places  in  the  best  offices  in  the  country. 

Q.  Will  j'on  describe  your  cottage  system  and  your  method  of  employment  1  A. 
Each  of  the  seven  cottages  that  we  have  here  has  a  population  of  fifty  boys,  and  it  is 
under  a  cottage  manager  and  his  wife ;  we  don't  call  them  the  cottage  father  and 
mother  as  they  do  in  some  plsuses.  We  are  a  reform  school.  We  are  in  the  business 
of  reforming  boys  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  reform  boys  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  sugar-coat  the  thing  over  with  fancy  expressions  of  that 
kind.  You  will  get  that  kind  of  thing  I  have  no  doubt  down  in  Ohio.  There  are  six 
boys  employed  in  the  laundry.  In  the  carpenters'  shop  forty  boys  are  generally  at  work. 
Mr.  Oower  explained  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  give  a  good  practical  training  com- 
bined with  a  thorough  technical  knowledge.  Here,  he  said,  as  in  the  printing  office,  a 
boy  will  learn  in  one  year  in  four  and-a-half  hours  a  day  more  than  he  learns  in  five  years 
if  he  goes  to  an  outside  establishment.  Our  training  is  more  systematic.  If  a  lad  g^oes 
to  a  carpenter  shop  he  is  put  to  rough  work  for  half  his  time.  We  adopt  no  such  prin- 
ciple here.  We  don't  use  machinery,  all  is  done  by  hand  and  we  have  a  regular  course 
of  work  for  our  boys.  The  instructor  here  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  cottages.  Our 
cottage  managers  fill  these  various  offices.  Here  Mr.  Gower  remarked,  pointing  to  a 
little  fellow  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  a  graduate  of  Fenetanguishene.  In  the  cane  shop 
the  numbers  vary.  We  have  100  boys  in  this  shop  and  these  boys  are  the  newer  and 
the  smaller  ones  ;  those  who  are  too  small  to  do  anything  else  are  often  placed  at  chair 
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caning,  and  those  who  are  so  new  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  their  tastes  and  capacity. 
This,  in  other  words,  is  the  "  catch  all,"  and  they  radiate  from  this  point     If  we  want  a 
boy  for  the  tailors'  shop  or  the  printing  office,  we  take  the  most  useful  one  out  of  this 
oom. 

Q.  On  what  principle  do  you  do  the  work  t  A.  The  frames  are  sent  in  and  we  do 
it  on  the  State  account  principle.  In  the  tailors'  shop  from  50  to  60  boys  are  employed 
at  tailoring.  We  do  no  outside  work  ;  we  make  all  the  clothes  that  we  wear  and  we 
make  the  suits  that  each  boy  is  supplied  with  when  he  leaves  the  institution. 
We  do  this  and  we  teach  a  trade  to  this  number  of  boys,  so  that  each  one  when  he  leaves 
us  is  able  to  earn  his  living  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  stick  to  this  tnAe  when  they  go  out  ?  A.  A  great 
many  of  them  do.  All  the  mending  for  the  establishment  is  done  here,  and  the  bedding 
is  made  also.     Our  boys  when  they  first  come  here  are  put  in  the  mending  branch. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  a  distinctive  dress  material  for  your  boys )  A.  Tes,  it  is  Melton 
tweed,  simitar  to  the  Oanadian  etoffe.  The  bakery  gives  employment  to  one  man  and 
three  boys.  They  bake  all  the  bread  required  for  the  establishment.  One-half  of  it 
is  made  from  Minnesota  spring  wheat,  and  the  other  half  from  Michigan  winter.  We 
keep  forty  cows,  and  they  produce  all  the  milk  we  use.  (The  Commission  were  conducted 
over  one  of  the  school  rooms — one  of  the  older  structures,  which  was  erected  twenty 
years  ago.)  The  cottage  manager's  wife  is  the  teacher  of  the  school,  the  husband  during 
the  day  is  engaged  at  other  employment.  For  instance,  Mr.  St.  John,  who  has  charge 
of  this  cottage,  is  a  book-keeper.  Another  cottage  manager  is  the  farmer,  another  the 
printer,  another  has  charge  of  the  cane  shop,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Is  the  wife  invariably  the  school  teacher  1  A.  Tes,  in  every  instanca  These 
boys  are  in  school  from  6:30  until  11  o'clock.  We  rise  at  5:30.  Each  boy  makes  his 
bed  and  washes  his  face  and  hands  and  has  half  an  hour's  play  before  breakfast.  They 
go  into  the  yard  at  1 1  o'clock  and  play  until  at  any  rate  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  then 
they  work  after  dinner  from  12:30.  At  5  o'clock  they  go  to  the  cottage  and  wash  their 
faces  and  hands ;  they  have  five  or  ten  minutes  to  play,  and  they  then  take  their  supper  at 
5:30.  They  are  through  about  quarter  to  six  or  a  little  after.  In  the  winter  time  they 
spend  some  time  in  the  school  room,  and  at  a  quarter  past  seven  they  retire  for  the  night. 
We  have  a  holiday  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

Q  How  does  the  course  of  instruction  correspond  with  the  common  school  instruc- 
tion of  the  countr}'  t  A.  We  generally  give  the  usual  English  branches,  and  aim  at  a 
fair  elementary  education,  but  we  don't  always  keep  a  boy  here  until  he  is  a  scholar. 
We  discharge  the  boys  whenever  we  think  it  is  best  for  them  to  go — whenever  it  is 
better  for  them  to  leave  than  to  stay  any  longer  here.  We  don't  say  that  he  must  have 
so  much  arithmetic,  so  much  geography,  so  much  tailoring,  so  much  carpentering,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  We  simply  say  that,  everjthing  considered,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
go.  We  might  have  the  best  scholar  in  the  institution  ready  to  go  out  apparently,  but 
if  he  has  no  home  to  go  to,  and  if  we  cannot  find  a  place  for  him  we  keep  him  until  we 
have  a  plac&  We  don't  turn  him  out  because  he  has  reached  a  certain  standard.  We 
deal  with  this  matter  on  a  common  sense  basis.  Another  thing  in  which  we  stand  alone 
is,  that  we  have  no  system  of  grades,  honors,  badges,  or  rewards  of  any  kind,  because 
we  don't  think  it  is  best  We  think  these  unnatural  and  that  they  create  an  abnormal 
condition  of  affairs.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  keep  a  double  entry  book  to  tell  whether 
a  boy  is  a  good  boy  or  not.  The  system  of  grades  was  in  vogue  at  one  time  in  our 
institution,  but  we  abandoned  it  for  several  reasons,  chiefly  because  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  influences  for  right  doing  which  a  boy  vrill  meet  on  leaving  school,  when  he  goes 
into  the  outside  world.  We  are  supposed  to  have  our  fingers  on  the  moral  pulse  of  every 
boy  here  without  having  a  debit  or  credit  side  of  an  account  The  system  of  grades, 
honors,  badges,  means  that  you  say  to  a  boy,  "  You  may  be  as  bad  a  boy  as  you  like — 
steal,  swear,  lie,  you  may  be  filthy,  lazy  and  everything  of  the  kind — just  as  bad  as  you 
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like  but  don't  let  us  catch  you  at  it  and  you  are  a  model  youth."  That  ia  what  this 
system  says.  It  encourages  deception  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  more  than  anything 
else. 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  that  system  would  tend  to  make  a 
good  (>risoner  without  making  a  good  man  1  A.  Yes.  You  make  a  model  boy  for  an 
iitstitution  without  making  a  good  man  of  him.  I  have  thought  this  subject  out  care- 
fully and  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  we  have  adopted.  The 
great  majority  of  the  boys  who  come  here  under  our  care  are  not  by  nature  bad,  but  they 
are  the  creatures  of  unfortunate  circumstances  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  the  influences  which  a  good  home  supplies  and  have  naturally, 
almost  inevitably,  drifted  into  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  which  are  prejudicial  to  their 
own  welfare  and  dangerous  to  society.  What  they  need  is  training  and  education,  such 
as  will  restore  them  to  their  normal  condition.  Oould  they  have  been  placed  in  good 
homes  when  they  were  sent  to  us,  most  of  them  would  probably  have  been  saved  to 
society  without  any  intervention  of  the  institution.  It  is  in  order  to  make  this  institu- 
tion supply  the  place  of  a  good  Lome  that  we  proceed  upon  these  lines.  Now,  the  system 
of  grades,  honors,  and  badges,  simply  appeals  to  a  boy  from  the  standpoint  of  policy, 
but  policy  is  not  the  strongest  motive  in  the  boy's  nature  *o  which  appeal  can  be  made. 
The  system  1  contend  is  wrong  in  theory,  because  it  assumes  to  determine  character  by 
keeping  a  record  of  observed  misdeeds.  It  assumes  that  h&  is  a  good  boy  who  is  not 
known  to  be  indulging  in  glaring  vices.  It  encoura<;e3  dishonesty  amongsi  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  because  it  is  seen  that  not  the  best  boys  but  the  biggest  liars — those 
who  most  successfully  elude  detection  of  their  wrong-doing — are  the  ones  who  gain  pro- 
motion most  rapidly.  It  often  happens  that  in  institutions  where  this  system  is  in 
operation  the  boys  wearing  the  highest  honors  are  not  those  who  make  the  most  persistent 
efforts  to  do  right.  Moreover,  the  system  unfitx  a  boy  for  entering  the  outside  world,  as 
I  have  already  said,  and  if  honestly  administered,  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  discharg- 
ing boys  who  should  leave  the  institution  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  provided  under 
such  regulations. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  the  congregate  to  the  cottage  plan  in  an  institution  such  as  yours  1 
A.  In  any  institution  I  would  have  a  combination  of  the  congregate  and  cottage  plan.  I 
would  have  a  main  building  with  a  kind  of  receiving  department  where  I  would  keep  the 
boys  at  first  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  character.  I  would  bring  them 
under  observation.  I  would  try  to  ascertain  their  tastes  and  capacities,  and  learn  where 
they  can  be  most  advantageously  located.  They  need  this  for  a  time.  Whenever  a  boy 
runs  away—  and  boys  sometimes  do  from  every  institution — it  is  almost  always  a  new 
boy.  Thus  the  new  boys  want  more  looking  after  than  the  boys  who  have  been  here  for 
some  time. 

Q.  What  accommodation  have  you  in  the  main  building?  A.  There  are  four 
school  rooms  iu  the  main  building,  the  dormitory  rooms,  the  receiving  department,  which 
as  I  have  already  explained,  brings  them  more  intimately  under  our  care  and  observation, 
and  we  can  do  better  and  locate  thnn  more  advantageously  afterwards.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  cottage  system  at  all.  In  the  main  building  we  have  also  the 
employes'  dining  room,  tailors'  shop,  printing  office,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  dormi 
tories,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  administrative  part,  offices  for  myself,  and  a  guest's  room. 

Mr.  Joey  : 

Q.  When  a  boy  has  been  here  three  or  four  years,  do  you  find  that  he  wants  to  go 
away  ?  A.  I  would  not  give  a  cent  for  a  boy  who  would  want  to  stay  in  an  institution 
all  his  time.  We  don't  want  our  boys  to  be  anxious  about  leaving,  nor  to  lie  awake  at 
nights,  because  they  can't  leave  the  institution.  It  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  just 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  right  point.  We  try  to  cultivate  the  true  idea  of  the  relations 
that  ought  to  exist 

Q.  Does  a  boy  feel  that  he  is  a  prisoner  and  want  to  get  out,  or  does  he  feel  that  he 
is  being  benefited  here !     A.  Most  of  them  feel  that  they  are  being  benefited,  and  they 
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are  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  institution  to  say  when  they  should  go.  We  have 
some  boys  who  are  grumblers,  and  talk  about  not  wanting  to  stay  in  prison  all  their  lives 
and  who  rebel  against  any  restraint  and  the  like  ;  others  are  contented  and  happy.  We 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  golden  mean  as  between  those  two  classes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  encourage  the  boys  to  talk  freely  to  the  officers,  so  that  you  know 
all  that  they  want  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  glad  yon  noticed  that.  We  encourage  the  utmost 
cordiality  between  the  boys  and  the  officers.  We  plan  to  have  the  boys  feel  that  when 
they  come  here  they  are  in  the  hands  of  friends ;  that  we  want  to  do  them  good.  On 
entering  we  tell  a  boy  that  he  must  do  what  he  is  told,  and  when  the  boy  realizes  that 
and  that  he  ia  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  is  anxious  to  do  his  best  he  is  in  a  good  healthy 
condition.  I  always  have  a  long  talk  with  a  boy  on  coming ;  going  over  the  grounds  of 
his  relations  with  us. 

Of  a  double  cottage  Mr.  Gower  said,  we  have  in  this  about  100  boys,  50  on  each 
side.  One  side  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other  by  partition  walls,  and  you  will  see 
that  esMsh  one  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  a  single  cottage ;  for  puposes  of 
convenience  of  management  and  economy  the  building  is  all  under  one  roof.  The  cottage 
manager  of  one  side  of  the  establishment,  might  on  occasions  look  after  both  sides.  We 
never  allow  any  of  our  cottages  to  be  left  without  one  of  the  managers  being  there  ;  but 
here  any  one  of  the  four  can  look  after  the  whole  building  for  a  little  while.  We  have  a 
front  entrance  for  the  cottage  manager  and  his  wife,  a  sitting  room  opening  into  the 
school  room.  We  think  that  this  arrangement  of  the  cottage  is  the  most  economical  and 
most  convenient,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  in  every  way. 

This  double  cottage,  complete  with  heating  apparatus,  and  everything  else,  cost 
$18,000 ;  that  is,  the  double  building.  I  do  not  know  any  institution  that  has  such 
excellent  accommodation  for  100  boys  and  the  officers  constructed  at  such  a  cost. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  That  is  f  180  a  head— does  this  include  furniture  as  well  1  A.  Complete,  furni- 
ture and  everything. 

Q.  What  amount  of  cubic  space  do  you  allow  for  each  boy  ?     A.  400  feet. 

Q.  What  system  of  ventilation  have  you  1  A.  No  particular  system  but  the  place 
is  thoroughly  well  ventilated  and  heated  by  steam. 

Q-  Do  you  prefer  this  system  of  associated  dormitories  to  any  other  system — even  to 
having  nice  little  rooms  where  every  boy  would  have  a  bed-room  to  himself  without  regard 
to  structural  expense  1  A.  If  you  codld  afford  to  give  a  room  to  each  boy  entirely  to 
himself  it  would  be  as  well,  but  the  expense  is  so  great ;  however,  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, I  don't  believe  there  is  any  more  danger  in  the  associated  than  the  separate  room. 
You  see  these  boys  go  to  their  beds ;  the  boys  will  nearly  always  say  their  prayers,  and 
there  is  the  utmost  respect  paid  to  personal  rights.  There  is  one  boy  in  each  room  known 
as  the  watch  boy,  who  is  expected  to  keep  a  watch  on  what  is  going  on. 

Q.  How  do  you  minimize  the  evils  of  masturbation }  or  is  it  minimized  t  A.  We 
did  it  by  lecturing  the  beys  as  to  their  filthy  habits,  by  talking  to  them  privately.  I 
think  the  worst  thing  you  can  d  >  is  to  parade  anything  like  this  before  them.  You  tell 
a  boy  something  that  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  tendency  is  to  try  to  avoid  it ; 
stringent  precautions  are  adopted  as  regards  all  forms  of  immorality.  We  have  always 
the  cottage  manager  near  at  hand. 

Q.  Have  you  the  gas  burning  1    A.  Yes,  we  have  always  the  gas  burning  low. 

Q.  Then  I  understand,  Mr.  Oower,  that  but  for  expense,  you  would  prefer 
small  rooms  ?  A.  Yes,  just  as  I  would  have  50  boys  in  a  family  to  keep  down  expense ; 
I  would  reduce  the  number  but  for  the  additional  cost.  We  must  have  reasonable 
regard  to  economy  in  all  these  matters. 
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Q,  Does  the  farming  community  absorb  any  considerable  number  of  the  boya  who 
leave  your  eetablishment  1  A.  Oat  of  the  250  who  go  out  every  year,  we  probably 
locate  75  with  farmers.  Out  of  the  75,  about  50  remain  more  or  less  permanently.  You 
see  they  come  from  the  towns  chiefly  to  us,  and  they  have  generally  parents  there.  Very 
few  are  orphans  entirely  ;  but  only  a  limited  number  have  got  their  parents  living  to- 
gether.    Many  of  them  have  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  been  separated  for  sometime. 

Q.  In  that  case  what  would  you  do  ?     A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances.' 

Q.  Should  an  institution  of  this  kind  be  away  from  a  town  altogether,  or  ought  it 
to  be  in  reasonable  proximity  to  a  town  and  the  public  generally  t  A.  I  would  have 
it  within  reasonable  proximity,  but  not  in  the  town.  I  would  have  it  where  there  is 
good  society  about.  I  would  have  a  farm  connected  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  economi- 
cal and  effective  management  and  administration.     I  would  not  have  it  in  the  town. 

Q.  Would  you  put  it  a  hundred  miles  away  from  a  city  t    A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  more  efficient  management  is  obtained  where  the  public  are 
«ble  to  visit  and  look  at  the  institution  1  A  It  is  desirable  to  have  boys  where  they  are 
in  contact  with  the  public  ;  you  don't  want  them  to  be  where  they  are  huddled  away  from 
«verybody.  The  more  you  get  the  boys  in  touch  with  outside  life  the  better  for  them ; 
but  to  have  it  inside  a  large  town  would  be  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

Q.  What  was  your  expenditure  for  the  last  year  ?  A.  Our  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1890,  was,  salaries  $13,169.52;  teachers'  salaries,  $3,738.01  ;  pro- 
visions, $15,465.29  ;  clothing  and  shoes,  $5,031.74  ;  bedding,  $1,006.32  ;  heating,  $1,946- 
.44  ;  laundry,  $711.66  ;  crockery  and  cooking  utensils,  $455.53  ;  repairs  and  alterations, 
$3,128,17  ;  discharged  inmates,  including  new  suit  of  clothes  and  railway  fare,  $1,647.90; 
library,  printing,  stationery,  postage,  freight,  etc.,  $1,457.66 ;  fuel,  $5,437.59  ;  light, 
$1,609.72  ;  chair  work,  $5,246.23  ;  school  expenses,  $384.55  ;  general  expenses,  $163.55  ; 
furniture,  $538.81  ;  medicid  expenses,  $773.75;  farming  account,  $2,530.75;  hay  and 
grain,  $1,665.90 ;  water  supply,  $675.00  ;  wagons,  harness  repairs,  $320.56  ;  painting, 
etc.,  $443.02  ;  interest  $14.00 ;  total,  $68,010.97.  This  includes  chair  department  and 
everything. 

(j.  Now  the  receipts )  A.  The  receipts  are  from  the  State,  $53,000 ;  shop  work, 
$7,992.71  ;  visitors  (we  make  a  nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  from  visitors),  $167.70; 
farm  stock,  $990.93  ;  interest,  $396.80  ;  printing,  stationery,  little  items  of  printing  we 
have  done  for  outside  parties,  $264.39  ;  kitchen  furniture  transfer,  $75.00  ;  miscellaneous, 
$906.21;  bills  receivable,  $1,000 ;  total,  $64,793.94.  We  have  a  little  place  for  the 
hospital  which  cost  $3,900 ;  the  surgeon  is  a  physician  from  the  town ;  he  is  paid  $300  a 
year.     He  comes  when  we  require  him  ;  we  summon  him  by  telephone. 

Q.  What  do  the  boys  have  in  the  way  of  amusements  A.  Baseball  is  the 
great  game. 

Q.  Have  you  any  amusemements  on  Sundays  1  A.  The  day  is  entirely  occupied  in 
other  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  amusements  on  Sundays  in  order  to  keep 
the  boys  out  of  harm  ?    A.  No,  it  is  unnecessary. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  is  done  on  Sunday  from  the  time  the  boys  rise  in  the  morning 
till  they  retire  at  night  1  A.  They  rise  half  an  hour  later  than  on  ordinary  days —  at  a 
quarter  to  six  o'clock.  They  make  their  beds,  the  same  as  on  other  days,  and  have  their 
breakfast  about  seven  o'clock.  From  seven  o'clock  until  nine  they  are  in  the  schoolroom 
reading  library  books  and  getting  ready  their  lessons  for  the  Sunday  school.  There 
is  Sunday  school  from  nine  to  ten  at  which  the  boys  are  taught  by  the  officers  of 
the  institution ;  then  from  ten  to  twelve  the  children  are  either  in  chapel,  or  in  pleasant 
weather  in  summer  we  take  them  into  the  lawn,  and  they  take  their  library  books 
there  with  them.     They  are  under  the  care  of  the  otiicers  of  the  institution,  and  are 
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occupied  convening  or  reading  library  books.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  go  to  dinner. 
In  cold  or  rainy  weather  part  of  them  stay  in  the  chapel  and  the  officers  take  the 
others  to  the  schoolroom.  After  dinner  until  2.30  they  would  be  at  their  ease,  either 
conversing  or  reading  library  books.  From  2.30  to  4  o'clock  or  3.30  there  is  the 
regular  Sunday  service  performed  by  some  clergyman  from  some  church  in  the  city. 

Hon  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  services,  what  do  you  do  t  A.  The  Catholic  priest  is 
at  liberty  to  visit  us  when  ever  he  likes,  when  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  institution.  He  comes  here  generally  after  the  Protestant  service  is  over,  and  when 
he  comes  we  call  the  boys  to  order  and  from  50  to  75  get  into  line  and  go  to  the  chapel 
with  him  ;  nobody  can  tell  what  he  does  with  them,  but  we  believe  that  whatever  he  does 
it  is  good  for  them.  No  officer  of  the  Institution  has  ever  yet  been  to  the  chapel  with 
them  when  the  priest  has  been  there.  All  who  go  with  him  are  Roman  Catholic  boys. 
He  comes  here  ordinarily  about  once  in  two  weeks.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of  die 
services  the  boys  are  taken  for  a  walk  by  the  cottage  managers,  and  at  tea  the  same  rule 
is  observed  as  on  ordinary  days. 

The  Cbairhan. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion  then  that  amusements  are  unnecessary  on  Sundays  in  an 
institution  of  this  kind  ?  A.  I  know  that  they  are  not  necessary.  By  these  various 
exercises  in  the  school,  church  services,  reading,  and  other  means  of  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  boys,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  outdoor  amusement.  We  fill  up  the 
time  with  our  Sunday  duties  and  we  have  never  found  any  necessity  for  anything  else. 

Q.  Would  you  condemn  the  practice  1  A.  Most  unqualifiedly ;  and  coupled  with 
this  I  would  say  that  it  requires  more  tact  and  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  boys  to  interest  them  and  to  make  Sunday  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  day  to  them 
than  are  required  on  week  days.  I  think  that  Sunday  is  the  hardest  daj  our  people 
have  to  make  it  profitable  and  useful  for  the  children. 

Q.  Your  stafif  then  has  harder  work  on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  boys 
employed  than  on  any  other  day  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  more  worrying  day. 
You  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  have  them  indulge  in  a  game.  I  would  say  that 
the  public  sentiment  in  the  State  of  Michigan  would  not  approve  of  that,  and  that  is  a 
sufioient  reason  for  me  as  an  official. 

Q.  Will  you  go  further  ;  can  you  say  that  you  are  able  to  interest  and  employ  them 
without  Sunday  amusements  1     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  interesting  occupation  in  the  way  of  reading,  walking  and 
conversation  is  better  than  amusements  1     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  more  exacting  upon  the  officer  ;  besides  requiring  special  talent  ? 
A.  Yes,  and  heart,  on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  the  institution  to  conduct 
it  properly,  than  to  act  as  if  we  had  a  crowd  of  animals  inside  a  high  wall. 

Mr.  JcEY. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  the  boys  are  on  the  lawn  are  they  at  their  ease  t  A. 
Oertainly. 

Q.  How  many  boys  are  classed  as  Catholics  1  A.  I  think  about  a  quarter  of  them 
are  classsed  as  Catholics,  and  I  see  about  two-thirds  that  quarter  usually  go  to  the  chapel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  other  third  1  A.  They  have  the  ordinary  chapel  exercises 
with  the  other  boys.  All  the  boys  go  to  the  regular  services.  I  have  invited  the  Catholic 
priest  to  come  and  take  his  turn  with  the  other  clergymen.  As  regards  the  Catholic  boys 
there  is  no  advice  or  compulsion — in  fact  no  inquisitorial  relations  exist  at  all  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  boys  in  the  matter  of  their  religion. 
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The  Ghaibhin. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  apprehension ;  the  nature  of  the  ofiencea  for  which 
the  boys  are  arrested  and  your  general  system  of  action  before  the  boys  come  here  1 
A.  The  machinery  is  of  this  kind  :  A  boy  who  is  in  an  unfortunate  way  ;  that  is,  who 
has  committed  some  offence,  or  who  is  a  truant  from  school,  is  arrested.  An  application 
is  made  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  formal  complaint  is  made  against  him. 
Before  any  further  proceedings  sure  taken  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities — and  I  may  say  that  there  is  one  of  these  officials  in  each 
county,  who  has  authority  to  enquire  into  the  whole  surroundings  of  the  child  into 
whatever  might  have  led  the  boy  into  his  unfortunate  position — to  advise  the  justice 
as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  him.  The  county  agent  steps  in  between  the  parent 
and  the  stem  hand  of  the  law.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  I  think,  for  the  county  agent 
is  a  good  advisory  authority.  The  case  being  meide  out  the  boy  is  committed  here  until 
seventeen,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  else  may  they  do  with  a  boy  except  send  him  heret  A.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  they  may  do ;  but  the  commitment  must  be  approved  by  a  judge, 
and  if  the  commitment  is  not  approved  of  the  boy  may  be  disposed  of  just  as  if  there 
were  no  such  law  as  that  governing  this  institution. 

Q.  There  is  no  system  of  placing  boys  out  in  families  under  probationary  officers  1 
A.  The  coiirt  may  release  a  boy  on  suspended  sentence,  and  the  parents  may  give  bonds 
for  his  good  behaviour,  but  as  a  rule  the  boy  is  committed  to  the  institution.  We 
have  another  institution  called  the  State  Public  School  at  Ck>ldwater  for  dealing  with 
dependent  children  who  are  not  criminals.  There  is  a  large  building  fitted  up  with 
the  latest  improvements  and  it  has  a  farm  of  120  acres  connected  with  it.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  the  family  and  congregate  system  combined  The  children  attend  school  and 
work  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  the  same  as  ours  do  here,  and  live  in  separate  cot- 
tages. Their  ages  range  from  two  up  to  twelve  years,  and  they  are  kept  until  suitable 
homes  are  found  for  tbem.  This  is  not  an  institution  for  offenders  against  the  law ; 
they  are  simply  dependent  children.  The  cottages,  I  believe,  are  nine  in  number,  and 
the  little  ones  are  placed  in  homes  provided  by  the  county  agent.  As  regards  boys  who 
have  been  charged  with  offences,  they  are  either  released  when  they  are  taken  before  the 
magistrate  or  judge  or  they  are  committed  to  the  Reform  School. 

Hon.  Wm.  Donovan,  Ex-Mayor  of  Lansing,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School,  when  examined  explained  the  method  by  which 
the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  are  provided.  The  Legislature,  he 
said,  in  every  second  year  makes  an  appropriation  covering  the  two  years  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  also  for  all  needed  in  the  way  of  new 
buildings  and  general  repairs  and  renewals.  All  the  different  items  of  expense  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  institution  during  the  next  two  years  are  covered  by  this  appro- 
priation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drcrt. 

Q.  Who  recommends  the  sum  t  A.  The  sum  is  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Control  1  They  are  the  persons  who  have  the  supervision  of  the  school ;  at  the  same 
time,  every  second  year  before  the  Legislature  meets,  we  are  obliged  by  law  to  submit 
the  appropriation  that  we  ask  for  to  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Charities.  Whilst 
they  have  no  power  to  dictate  in  the  matter,  they  either  approve  of  our  estimate  or 
suggest  a  way  out  of  our  difficulties,  and  make  a  recommendation  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
ing the  expenditure,  or  increasing  it  along  certain  lines.  They  act  as  an  advisory 
board  in  this  capacity.  We  make  our  requisition  to  the  governor,  and  it  is  very 
unusual  if  this  is  not  approved  by  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Charities  The  governor 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature — both  the  outgoing  governor  and  the  incoming 
governor  approve  and  recommend  the  appropriation  asked  by  the  boards  of  control  for 
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the  different  institutions  without  naming  the  amount  Immediately  after  the  Legisla- 
ture assembles  there  is  a  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  wants  of  the  reform 
school.  This  committee  takes  up  the  items  asked  for  and  considers  them  one  by  one. 
When  our  bill  asking  for  this  appropriation  can  be  put  in  regular  order,  it  receives  the 
sanction  of  the  House  and  passes  without  yery  much  question.  If  it  is  on  the  line  of 
some  new  departure  we  generally  have  to  feel  our  way  along. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Is  there  any  institution  other  than  the  reform  school  under  the  control  of  the 
board  t    A.  No,  the  duty  of  that  board  ends  with  that  school. 

The  Chaiskak. 

Q.  Are  the  labours  of  these  boards  voluntary  or  paid  for  1  A.  They  are  paid  so  much 
per  diem  when  they  meet  in  session  once  a  month.  But  during  the  construction  of  the  new- 
building,  we  have  bad  perhaps  three  sessions  a  month.  When  our  current  expenses  and 
other  appropriations  are  passed  they  are  usually  passed  so  that  they  shall  take  immediate 
effect,  and  thus  our  appropriations  continue  right  along  and  we  don't  get  out  of  money. 
Then  we  have  a  system  of  duplicate  accounts  for  all  moneys  that  are  paid.  We  have  dupli- 
cate vouchers  ;  one  voucher  is  kept  here  in  the  treasurer's  office  and  another  is  kept  in  the 
auditor  general's  office  in  the  State  House.  In  this  way  the  state  knows  always  every 
cent  we  spend,  out  of  each  separate  account  just  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves  here,  and  we 
make  our  requisitions  upon  the  auditor  general  quarterly;  for  instance,  for  current 
expensds  we  draw  $15,000  odd  every  month.  For  other  things — repairs,  and  so  on,  we 
generally  draw  about  $10,000  at  a  time. 

Q.  Do  you  confine  your  expenditures  to  the  items  given  in  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted in  the  first  instance,  or  are  you  allowed  to  draw  say  $13,000  and  expend  it  in 
the  maintenence,  or  in  connection  with  the  institution  generally  t  A.  No.  The  $13,000 
is  for  current  expenses  ;  so  much  for  food,  so  much  for  light,  so  much  for  coal,  and  so 
much  for  other  things  ;  and  while  we  are  not  confined  to  any  absolute  amount,  we  con- 
trive to  run  our  institution  so  that  the  amounts  shall  come  out  just  in  those  lines.  The 
superintendent  has  experience  in  all  these  lines,  and  the  perfection  of  the  system  ensures 
that  we  come  out  pretty  even.  If  you  have  a  correct  system  of  managing  thesp  matters 
it  ensures  almost  beyond  question  the  amounts  passing  the  Legislature  without  any  great 
degree  of  trouble. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  All  the  expenditure  passes  through  your  board  ;  and  yon  really  incur  this  expen- 
diture t  A.  Yes.  It  all  passes  through  the  superintendent  to  us.  The  vouohers  are  laid 
before  the  board  and  the  expenditures  are  shown,  and  as  they  are  approved  -  they  are 
signed  by  the  president  and  then  a  cheque  is  drawn  for  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
individual  vouchers.  As  I  said,  the  vouchers  are  all  in  duplicate,  so  that  the  State 
accountant  sees  that  they  all  agree  and  the  amounts  are  paid  by  us. 

The  Obairman. 

Q  Are  you  authorised  to  use  the  products  of  the  farm,  whether  cereals,  milk  or 
vegetables,  without  making  a  separate  credit  for  the  amount  t  A.  Yes.  At  the  same  time 
we  don't  plan  to  give  the  farm  in  all  cases  the  full  benefit  of  what  it  would  be  entitled 
to.  We  are  all  the  time  improving  the  condition  of  our  farm.  Our  farm  here  in  the 
main  was  a  very  poor  one  eight  years  ago.  It  was  covered  with  stumps  and  there  were 
no  fences.  We  made  fine  lands  out  of  inferior  land,  by  druining  and  by  putting  it 
into  condition  through  the  instrumentality  of  cheap  labor.  What  we  get  from  the  Und 
ought  not  to  be  debited  to  the  institution,  because  we  are  improving  our  real  estate  all 
the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if  your  appropriation  were  too  smaU  for  the  two  years.  A. 
The  auditor  general  has  Uie  power  to  issue  to  us  onequarter  of  our  regular  appropriatioa 
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before  it  is  really  due  ;  for  instance,  our  regular  appropriation  ends  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
now  it  may  be  from  the  first  of  January  until  the  first  of  April  before  we  get  our  appro- 
priations for  the  next  two  yeats.  He  has  the  power  to  bridge  over  this  space.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  our  appropriations  since  Mr.  Gower  has  been  on  the  board  have  never 
been  exceeded. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  adopt  the  contract  system  for  obtaining  supplies  t  A.  We  contract  for  our 
coal,  our  cloth  and  our  flour.  We  contract  for  our  flour  this  year  for  so  much  per  barrel 
when  the  wheat  is  80  cents  per  bushel.  Our  groceries  are  bought  wholesale,  where 
we  can  buy  cheapest     Our  meat  we  buy  on  contract,  with  the  exception  of  incidentals. 

Q.  If  you  should  have  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  does  it  lapse,  or  is  it  carried 
forward  1    A.  No,  it  is  generally  returned  as  unexpended  moneys. 

Q.  Does  your  law  enable  you  to  apprentice  boys  out  1  A.  It  provides  for  this,  but 
we  seldom  exercise  it.     Our  boys  are  released  on  good  behaviour  by  the  board. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  incorrigibility,  where  a  boy  is  so  bad  that  he  is  beyond  control ; 
have  you  the  power  to  send  him  to  another  institution  1  A.  No,  but  we  can  return  him 
to  the  court  that  we  got  him  from.  Our  law  says  he  can  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  had 
never  been  sent  to  the  institution  at  all.  We  returned  during  the  past  year  seven  boys 
as  improper  subjects.  These  are  boys  who  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  here,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  on  account  of  their  intellectual  deficiency.  These  were  not  incorri- 
gibles  ;  they  were  weak-minded  boya 

Dr.  ROSKBBUOH. 

Q.  You  can  hold  boys  until  they  reach  the  age  of  seventeen.  Would  it  be  any 
advantage  to  hold  them  until  they  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  ?  A.  Our  custom  was  to 
hold  them  during  minority ;  then  it  was  made  eighteen,  and  afterwards  seventeen.  It 
was  made  seventeen  wiih  a  view  to  getting  them  away.  We  thought  the  range  between 
ten  and  seventeen  was  large  enough.  If  we  have  a  boy  who  is  over  seventeen  years  of 
age  who  has  no  inclination  to  do  what  is  right,  he  will  have  a  very  pernicious  influence 
over  the  younger  ones. 

Q.  But  in  regard  to  the  supervision,  when  they  are  placed  out  of  the  institution,  will 
it  not  be  better  to  keep  control  over  them  until  they  reach  years  of  discretion  1  A. 
We  think  it  is  well  to  have  a  year  of  jubilee  when  the  account  is  squared,  just  as  there 
was  a  year  of  jubilee  in  the  olden  times. 

The  Chairuan. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  period  that  boys  remain  in  the  institution  1  A.  About 
twenty-three  months ;  last  year  it  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  months  ;  the  year  before 
it  was  twenty-two  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  boys  in  the  institution  1  A.  Thirteen  years  and 
ten  months. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  After  the  boys  leave  yon,  have  you  any  means  of  following  them  1  A.  Oh,  yes. 
I  can  put  my  hand  upon  them.  There  are  some  in  various  parts  of  the  state  working  on 
farms ;  there  are  others  engaged  at  mechanical  work  in  the  cities  and  towns.  I  pay  peri- 
odical visits  to  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  boys  who  have  left  here,  and  who 
are  now  in  positions  in  that  city. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  boys  who  leave  here  do  you  find  following  the  occupations 
they  are  taught  at  the  institution  t  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  a  large  number  do 
follow  the  trades  they  are  taught  here. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  introduce  industrial  work  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  t  A.  Our  industries  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  only.  The 
parpoBe  of  revenue  is  not  considered  by  me  at  all.  The  institution  is  not  established 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  the  good  of  the  boys.  The  State  of 
Michigan  has  built  this  place  to  start  the  boys  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  best  for 
their  future.  I  would  not  make  revenue  my  chief  consideration ;  bat  if  the  trade  that 
we  teach  a  boy  can  be  made  incidental  to  the  payment  of  his  expenses  it  is  so  much 
saved  to  the  State,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  boy  is  earning  something,  that 
he  is  at  least  helping  to  pay  his  way.  Take  the  boys  who  are  working  in  the  shoe 
shop  and  the  farm  ;  they  are  in  the  way  of  reimbursing  the  State  for  their  maintenance. 
At  the  time  you  visited  here  before,  Mr.  Langmair,  our  boys  were  making  cigars,  but 
we  stopped  that  because  our  people  did  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Did  you  in  reference  to  such  institations  this  morning  say  there  was  one  for 
older  criminals?  A.  I  do  not  remember  having  referred  to  an  institution  similar  to 
this. 

Q.  At  Ionia.  There  was  an  impression  abroad  that  young  men  were  sent  there 
because  they  wanted  them  tor  certain  work }  A.  No ;  I  have  not  heard  that.  I  have 
heard  this,  that  the  judges  in  Detroit  send  good  young  healthy  prisoners  to  the  House 
of  Correction ;  but  it'  a  man  is  old  and  decrepit  he  is  sent  to  Jackson.  I  do  not  pay 
much  attention,  however,  to  the  story. 


Cleybland,  Ohio. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq,  Chairman,  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon   T.  W.   Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

W.  B.  Fattkbson,  Superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction  and 
Refuge,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  was  examined  and  stated  that, — 

This  workhouse  was  erected  by  the  Cleveland  city  council,  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners  in  1871.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  workhouse  it  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
set  apart  a  portion  of  the  building  as  a  house  of  refuge.  The  two  institutions  have 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side  up  to  the  present  time.  They  are  practically  under  the 
same  roof  and  the  same  general  management.  At  the  workhouse,  adult  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  are  received  ;  at  the  house  of  refuge  male  juvenile  ofienders.  The  government 
and  discipline  of  the  two  departments  are  entirely  different,  although  they  are  under  the 
same  head.  The  workhouse  system  being  punitive,  with  labor  for  reformation,  and  the 
house  of  refuge  conducted  on  lines  of  education  and  training. 

The  Chairman 

Q.  Have  you  the  indeterminate  system  of  sentence  in  your  prison  1  A.  No.  It  is 
not  meant  for  the  class  of  prisoners  that  we  have  here. 

Q.  What  class  of  prisoners  have  you  1  A.  Short  term  sentences  for  minor  offences ; 
sentences  varying  from  six  months  down  to  ten  days.  For  instance,  we  get  a  man 
sentenced  for  ten  days  with  a  dollar  and  costs  fine  and  a  thirty  days'  sentence  is  a  com- 
mon thing ;  or,  thirty  days  and  a  fine  running  from  a  dollar  up  to  five,  ten  or  twenty 
dollars.  As  soon  as  a  man  pays  his  fine  and  the  costs,  he  is  allowed  to  go  out,  but  if  he 
cannot  pay  this,  he  may  work  it  out  in  the  prison  at  a  per  diem  allowance  ;  he  can 
work  out  his  own  release.  We  have  a  minimum  price  which  each  person  is  allowed  for 
his  day's  labor ;  for  instance,  a  man  is  a  mechanic,  and  his  sentence  is  $5  and  costs.  He 
serves  a  time  sentence,  which  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  days  as  the  case  may  be.     He 
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enters  upon  thia  by  labor.  In  the  city  ordinance,  it  is  provided  that  every  man  upon 
working  ont  his  fine  shall  have  twenty  cents  per  day  ;  but,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent  his  labor  is  worth  more,  he  shall  be  credited  with  more.  This  puts  a 
great  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  who,  if  he  is  likely  to  do  wrong,  or  has  a 
prejudice  against  a  prisoner,  can  hold  him  indefinitely ;  therefore  I  think  this  feature 
of  our  system  is  wrong.  We  get  a  time  book  for  every  prisoner  and  we  enter  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labor.  We  have  men  in  the  prison  to-day  getting  a  dollar  a  day.  The 
labor  of  this  institution  is  brush  making.  I  may  explain  that  a  man  may  work  ont 
any  part  of  his  sentence  and  pay  up  the  balance  ;  or,  if  he  works  part  and  his  friends 
come  in  and  pay  the  balance,  hec  an  obtain  his  release. 

Q.  How  do  yon  find  this  works  1    A.  It  works  very  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  1  A.  Well  they  have  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  for  as  soon  as  they  come  here  they  have  to  commence  work. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  they  always  have  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs  in  addition  to  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment f  A.  Yes.  The  prisoner  has  to  stay  until  his  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  and  the  term 
of  sentence  expired. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  fined  $10  and  costs,  and  if  he  had  no  means  of  paying,  could  you 
keep  him  indefinitely  t  A.  Well,  when  I  came  in  here  there  was  a  system  like  that  A 
man  was  sent  in  for  thirty  days  and  fined  $10  and  costs.  If  he  could  not  pay  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  That  man  would  be  held  under  this  system 
simply  because  nobody  could  let  him  out,  for  about  three  months,  until  the  case  was  pre- 
sented with  all  the  details  to  the  Board  of  Managers.  It  would  be  represented  that  this 
man  had  been  working  over  three  months;  that  his  work  had  been  acceptable  and 
that  he  could  not  pay  his  fine,  and  he  would  be  rf  commended  for  discharge  if  that  were 
thought  proper. 

Q.  And  if  they  did  not  think  proper,  then  the  man  could  be  kepit  1  A.  Yes,  he 
could  be  kept,  but  every  man  who  comes  in  under  these  circumstances  has  a  right  to 
work  out  his  liberty. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  common  goal  in  Cleveland  1     A.  Yes,  for  the  county  and  city. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  What  is  the  difierenoe  between  it  and  your  house  of  correction?  A.  It  is 
mainly  a  place  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  waiting  trial,  but  there  are  a  few  sen- 
tenced prisoners  in  it. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  labor  there  1  A.  They  have  no  labor ;  they  are  shut  up 
in  cells  with  the  privilege  of  the  corridor  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

Q.  May  a  prisoner  waiting  trial  converse  with  his  fellow  prisoner  1  A.  I  believe 
he  can  in  the  corridor. 

The  Chaibham. 

Q.  Have  you  in  this  State  what  is  known  as  the  cellular  system  for  confinement  of 
prisoners  waiting  trial  ?     A.  Yes,  this  prevails  in  some  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  principle  t  A.  No,  but  it  is  in  operation  in  some 
of  the  gaols  I  know. 

Q.  When  a  man  charged  with  an  ofienoe  is  waiting  trial,  if  to  keep  him  away 
from  evil  associations  you  put  him  into  a  cell  by  himself,  and  confine  him  there 
twenty  or  thirty  days,  or  it  may  be  six  months,  until  his  trial  comes  on,  do  you  think 
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that  is  fair  to  the  prisoner.  A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  connection  with 
that ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  had  my  attention  directed  to  the  subject ;  but,  I  think  thjtt 
kind  of  imprisonment  is  not  the  best  for  the  prisoners,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

Q.  Still  of  the  two  methods — keeping  separate  all  prisoners  waiting  trial,  or  allow- 
ing them  full  opportunities  for  association — which  would  you  think  the  most  desirable  t 
A.  Where  you  have  a  man  whom  you  might  term  an  accidental  prisoner,  not  a  bad  man 
at  heart,  but  who  had  committed  some  offence  which  had  thrust  him  into  the  gaol  awaiting 
trial,  I  should  say  it  is  wrong  in  principle  that  this  man  should  be  compelled  to  associ- 
ate with  prisoners  who  might  be  professional  criminals ;  the  very  surroundings  might 
be  most  detrimental  to  this  man  instead  of  having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  him.  Such 
a  man  ought  to  be  separated  from  this  other  class  I  have  described,  and  he  ought  to  be 
accorded  some  other  treatment  during  the  four  or  five  months  that  he  has  to  stay  there 
waiting  trial. 

Q.  Following  up  this  idea,  would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  give  a  prisoner  the  option 
of  being  confined  by  himself  or  associated  with  the  crowd  that  you  speak  of ;  or  would 
you  separate  the  accidental  prisoners  from  the  professional )  A.  I  do  not  think  ]  would 
give  a  man  the  choice  whether  he  would  accept  solitary  confinement  or  association  with 
this  class.  I  think  that  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  prison  should  determine  whether 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  associated  with  others  or  kept  separatd 

Q.  What  would  be  your  plan  of  determining  whether  a  man  was  an  accidental  or 
a  hardened  criminal  1  A.  I  would  determine  from  the  number  of  offences  the  man  had 
committed,  his  career,  his  surroundings,  and  his  family  history. 

Q.  There  are  some  who  say  that  through  the  association  of  prisoners  in  the  common 
gaols  these  establishments  are  becoming  the  nurseries  of  crime.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  the  subject  1  A.  Some  people  appear  to  think  so.  You  may  be  able  to  see  in 
Mansfield  or  in  Circle'>'ille,  near  Oolnmbus,  the  attempts  that  are  being  made  in  this 
State  to  remedy  the  evils  of  defective  classification.  I  will  show  you  to-day  a  man  who 
plays  the  organ  here,  who  is  really  a  nice  man — a  man  with  a  good  deal  of  culture,  who 
has  been  unfortunate  in  getting  drunk.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  the  adjoining  county,  but  he  has  a  weakness  for  drink.  He  was  tried  at 
Pennsville,  and  was  sent  down  to  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great  outrage  that 
this  man  should  have  to  associate  with  hardened  criminals.  I  have  men  here  who  have 
been  in  all  the  workhouses  in  the  country  almost,  and  a  good  many  who  have  been  in 
the  state  prisona  I  have  others  who  have  been  committed  over  forty  times  to  this 
house.      This  man  is  here  simply  because  he  has  a  weakness  for  whiskey. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  got  here  1    A.  4:56. 

Q.  How  many  are  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  t    A.  Fully  one-half. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  reclaim  many  of  them  by  the  methods  of  treatment  that 
are  in  operation  here  ?  A.  No.  Reformation  never  can  be  accomplished  aocording  to 
my  judgment  with  this  system  of  imprisonment.  Sending  a  man  up  here  who  habitually 
drinks,  sentencing  him  to  pay  $5  and  costs,  and  to  serve  thirty  days,  or  t2  and  costs 
without  any  days  at  all,  you  don't  do  such  a  man  any  service  by  a  system  of  that  kind. 
He  goes  out  drier  after  his  short  sentence  has  expired  than  he  was  when  he  came  in,  and 
he  goes  straight  to  drink  again.  Let  the  principle  be  so  changed  as  to  enable  us  to  apply 
the  indeterminate  sentence  based  on  a  thorough  reformation,  whether  the  period  be  six 
months,  a  year,  or  five  years.  I  have  said  in  my  reports  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  that  the  present  system — the  course  we  now  pursue  is  a  farce  and  a  failure.  I 
say  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  those  known  to  be  incorrigible  drunkards  or 
habitual  criminals  is  the  only  way  to  accomplish  their  reformation. 

Q.  What  number  of  times  should  a  man  be  committed  before  you  would  regard 
him  as  an  incorrigible  drunkard  1  A.  I  would  first  do  this.  I  would  say  for  the 
first   offence   the   sentence   should  be  so  and  so.      For  a   second  offence,  double   the 
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period ;  for  a  third,  doable  it  again  ;  and  then  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  there  ia  no 
hopes  of  recovery  for  this  individual,  why,  let  him  be  committed  on  the  indeterminate 
sentence.     Let  him  be  kept  in  confinement  then  until  he  has  reformed. 

Q.  In  following  up  this  idea  of  yours,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  frequently 
advocated,  would  you  keep  the  drunkards  in  a  different  department  of  the 
House  of  Correction  or  Central  Prison,  or  would  you  mix  them  up  with  the  other 
prisoners)  A.  If  yon  have  the  drunkards  in  the  same  prison  with  the  criminal  classes 
you  must  have  separation.  This  is  my  report  on  this  question,  "  From  prepared  tables 
in  connection  with  this  report  it  would  seem  that  onr  laws  as  enforced  have  so  far  failed 
in  the  leformation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  its  operations. 
The  frequency  of  the  arrests,  trials  and  convictions  of  the  same  offenders,  and  their  incar- 
ceration in  the  workhouse  is  presumptive  evidence,  at  least,  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  such  cases  has  failed  to  accomplish  their  reformation.  And.  if  the  experiences 
through  which  these  persons  have  passed  have  not  been  productive  of  repentance  and 
reformation,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abandon  the  old  system  and  inaugurate  a  new 
course  of  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  the  wayward,  vicious,  and  profligate.  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  to  illustrate  the  utter  folly  and  the  enormous  expense  of  thus  experi- 
menting with  old-time  offenders,  though  mostly  young  in  years. 

(a)  A  young  man,  previous  commitments  43  times,  twice  during  this  year. 

(b)  A  young  man,  23  times  in  the  post,  five  times  during  the  year, 
(e)  A  middle  aged  man,  18  times,  once  during  the  past  year. 

(d)  A  young  man,  45  times,  and  three  times  during  the  year. 

(e)  An  old  woman,  45  times  in  the  past,  and  five  times  in  the  year. 

(k)  A  woman  under  50  years  of  age,  36  times  in  the  past,  and  six  times  in  the  year- 
(I)  A  woman  under  30  years,  twenty-six  times. 
(»»)  A  woman  under  40  years,  twenty-seven  times. 

All  these  are  for  intemperance.  We  could  multiply  and  add  to  the  above,  but  this 
will  serve  to  confirm  what  I  have  said  and  should  prove  conclusively  that  the  course  now 
pursued  is  a  farce  and  failure.  The  considerate  can  see  the  imperative  necessity  for  a 
new  system  for  such  offenders.  The  remedy  is  close  at  hand,  and  only  requires  that  the 
thoughtful  should  act  in  the  matter,  and  have  the  laws  so  changed  that  an  indeterminate 
sentence  shall  apply,  based  upon  a  thorough  reformation  ;  whether  that  condition  may  be 
evidenced  in  six  months,  one  year,  or  five  or  six  years."  In  my  report  of  1882  I  used 
these  words :  "  A  mistaken  philanthropist,  so  called,  may  say  this  would  be  excessive 
when  the  nature  of  the  offence  is  considered.  Our  answer  is  that  it  would  be  economy 
in  the  end  and  better  for  the  individual  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and  better  for 
the  city  financially.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  results  than  these  20  or  25  sentences  or 
fines  should  be  served  at  one  time  than  to  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  10,  15  or  20 
years ;  these  intervals  between  sentences  as  now  under  existing  laws  are  only  so  many 
helps  in  a  profligate  course  and  so  many  hindrances  in  the  work  of  reformation.  Under 
an  indeterminate  sentence,  where  the  offender  would  be  committed  until  reform,  there  is 
time  for  meditation  and  culture  ;  and  the  individual  is  made  to  contribute  largely  to  his 
or  her  support,  and  all  will  admit  that  crime  should  be  made  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 
The  new  line  of  policy  should  be  the  indeterminate  sentence  system." 

Q.  Who  is  the  governing  body  of  this  establishment  1  A.  Our  city  council  is  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  they  make  our  by-laws — that  is,  our  municipal  laws.  The 
Mayor  every  year  nominates  for  a  flve  years  term  one  of  the  board  of  five  directors,  and 
the  council  approves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  tell  when  a  man  who  is  simply  a  drunkard  and  is  committed 
under  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  reformed  t  A.  That  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
experts  who  deal  with  the  cases. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  women  have  jou  at  present  1  A.  We  have  340  men, 
50  women,  and  66  boys  in  the  Refuf^e.  The  boys  are  mostly  incorrigible  truants  and 
youths  committed  for  petty  offences  without  periodis.  All  these  youths  can  be  held  under 
the  law  until  they  are  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  time  they  are  held  1  A.  I  thulk  we  have  never  held  a  boy 
over  tiiree  years.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  go  back  to  their  homes.  The  parents  of 
the  boys  often  come  here  for  them,  and  we  usually  allow  them  to  go  back  to  iheir 
homes. 

Q.  I  should  think  that  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  institution  is  having  these 
boys  here  7  A.  Well,  we  say  so  ourselves,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  this  altered ; 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  refuge  from  the  workhouse.  Complaints 
have  been  made  by  the  citizens  and  philanthropic  men  have  done  all  that  they  could,  and 
the  matter  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  council.  I  may  explain  thiit  when  the 
institution  was  established  the  city  was  burdened  with  debt  and  the  two  establishments 
were  worked  together  as  a  matter  of  economy.  We  had  a  committee  of  the  council 
appointed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  directors,  to  select  a  site  for  the  new 
refuge  about  a  dozen  years  ago ;  but  one  man  wants  it  here,  and  another  there,  and  they 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  site  to  this  day,  and  thus  the  anomaly  has  con- 
tinued. The  committee  of  the  council  have  bought  a  farm.  It  is  declared  by  everybody 
to  be  an  improper  farm,  badly  located  and  stony.  There  has  been  fighting  and  wrangling 
over  the  matter,  but  there  it  remains.     The  same  thing  goes  on  year  after  year. 

Q.  Do  counties  outside  Cleveland  avail  themselves  of  this  institution?  A.  There 
was  a  law  passed  four  or  five  years  ago  authorizing  the  counties  that  had  no  place  to  con- 
fine their  prisoners  to  make  contracts  with  any  corporation  that  had  workshops  at  their 
disposal.  We  have  a  form  of  contract  under  which  we  take  any  prisoners  from  the 
surrounding  counties,  and  the  counties  pay  us  for  their  maintenance. 

Q.  How  much  t  A.  We  have  a  slidine;  scale ;  for  a  man  serving  thirty  days  or 
less,  f3  ;  from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  $2;  and  for  those  over  ninety  days,  $1.50  ;  but  we 
get  the  labor  of  these  individuals  besides. 

Q.  What  is  your  average  period  of  custody  for  a  prisoner  1  A.  I  think  two 
months  is  the  average. 

Q.  What  method  do  you  adopt  in  the  training  of  the  boys  t  A.  These  boys  go  into 
the  school  after  breakfast  in  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  they  remain  in  the  school 
until  eleven  ;  they  are  taught  all  the  branches  of  education  that  are  taught  in  our 
common  schools.  We  have  boys  there  who  go  through  the  third  part  of  arithmetic,  and 
are  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  elementary  courses.  Then  in  the  afternoon  we  put  them 
to  brush  making.  There  is  another  defect  in  connection  with  the.  institution.  A  boy 
may  serve  two,  three  or  three  and  a  half  years  in  this  institution,  and  he  may  po  on 
learning  brush-making  and  when  he  goes  out  if  he  says  he  has  been  in  the  brush-making 
it  seals  his  doom,  for  they  know  that  he  has  come  from  the  house  of  refuge  or  the 
workhouse  because  it  is  known  that  this  is  the  only  place  where  this  industry  is  carried 
on  to  any  large  extent. 

Q.  Could  you  not  provide  some  other  industry)  A.  I  do  not  know  In  the 
first  place,  the  boys  should  not  be  here  at  all.  AJs  circumstances  are,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  industry  would  be  any  better  for  the  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  put  them  to  industries  nearly  corresponding  to  those 
in  which  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  employment  outside  t  A.  If  the  two  institutions 
were  apart  this  could  very  well  be  done,  but  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  manage  it  very 
well  here. 
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The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  How  is  the  work  carried  on  here  t  A.  We  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the 
goods  and  sell  them  in  the  open  market,  and  then  put  the  money  into  the  treasury. 

Q.  Does  this  conflict  with  outside  brash-making  1  A.  No.  I  find  that  somebody 
in  some  part  of  the  country  or  other  is  competing  with  ns  ail  the  time  and  underselling  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlib. 

Q.  When  you  allow  one  man  who  is  working  out  his  fine  and  costs  a  dollar  and 
another  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  man  whose  labor  is  worth  the  smaller  sum  must  be  kept  a 
much  longer  period  in  gaol  than  the  other.  Do  you  think  that  the  judge  means  this 
when  he  gives  a  man  a  sentence  of  $10  and  costs')  A.  Our  method  works  on  this 
principle  :  A  man  committed  for  the  first  month,  for  instance,  would  earn  20  cents  a  day  ; 
the  next  month,  if  he  is  proficient  in  his  labor  and  industrious,  he  will  start  at  a  higher 
rate ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  judge  or  sentencing  magistrate  would  believe  that  he  is 
imposing  the  same  punishment  on  all  men  when  he  orders  them  to  be  fined  $10. 

The  Ghaibhan. 

Q.  You  were  on  a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  prison  matters  in  Ohio, 
and  make  recommendations  in  respect  to  prison  labor.  What  recommendations 
did  you  make  1  A.  We  recommended  that  the  prisons  of  Ohio  should  be  worked  on 
such  industries  as  would  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  State  establishments.  Such 
goods  as  were  needed,  such  pioducts  growing  on  the  field  as  could  be  consumed  in  the 
prisons  or  in  the  other  institutions  of  the  State. 

Q.  Would  you  deprive  the  deaf  mutes  and  the  institution  for  the  blind  of  the  means 
of  instmoting  boys  there  to  make  clothes,  boots  and  shoes  ;  do  a  little  carpentering  and 
work  at  other  industries — such  as  are  now  carried  on  in  these  institutions  1  A.  No,  we 
did  not  mean  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  then  i  A.  That  every  product  that  could  be  supplied  to 
some  other  institution  should  be  manufactured, 

Q.  Yon  would  not  monopolizeeverything  that  could  be  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  prisoners  employed  at  the  expense  of  other  institutions  1  A.  No.  Only  yuch 
things  as  would  be  consumed  in  the  institutions,  and  such  as  our  other  institutions  did  not 
make  themselves,  either  as  a  means  of  instruction,  as  a  means  of  employment,  or  of 
revenue. 

Q.  You  have  at  Columbus  a  penitentiary  in  which  you  could  manufacture  all  the 
iron  bedsteads  and  hardware  that  are  required  in  all  your  public  institutions.  Would 
you  compel  institutions  which  now  manufacture  such  articles  for  themselves  to  purchase 
them  in  the  penitentiary )    A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  We  were  talking  about  drunkards,  and  you  said  it  was  your  belief  that  very  few 
drunkards  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  treatment  that  you  have  here ;  would  you  recommend 
the  indeterminate  sentence  after  the  third  ofiiance  t  A.  Yes,  my  idea  is  this  :  It  is  the 
duty  of  society  to  try  to  save  these  incorrigible  drunkards  if  possible,  and  you  will  never 
save  them  by  committing  them  to  prison  five  or  six  times  a  year.  Every  time  a  prisoner 
comes  in  here  he  is  worse  physicially,  mentally  and  morally,  and  is  lower  down  in  the 
scale  of  degradation  than  he  was  before.  If  you  are  ever  to  save  these  men  from  self- 
destruction  in  this  life  you  must  adopt  another  plan.  What  injury  do  you  work  a  man 
if  you  send  him  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  prison  compared  with  the  system  of  mak- 
ing him  spend  seven  years  in  short  sentences  with  intervals  between  them. 

Q.  How,  under  the  proposed  system,  are  you  are  to  judge  when  a  man  is  cured  and 
ready  for  probation  and  discharge  ?    A.  Upon  the  same  principle  as  Mr.  Brockway  adopts. 

Q.  Are  your  drunkards  principally  young  men  or  are  they  men  up  in  yeurs  1  A. 
We  have  them  here  from  twenty  upwards. 
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Q.  Are  these  men  generally  a  support  to  their  families  or  are  they  a  charge  apon 
them  t  A.  They  are  a  charge  when  they  are  in  this  state.  In  their  normal  condition 
they  are  generally  of  some  assistance  to  their  families. 

Q.  Would  yon  allow  their  families  any  proportion  of  their  earnings  while  they  were 
in  prison  1  A.  We  have  thought  of  this  question.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  recommended 
the  board  of  directors,  even  under  the  imperfect  system  that  we  have  here,  to  make  an 
effort  to  change  the  term  of  imprisonment — to  increase  it,  and  then  allow  a  proportion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  individual  to  go  to  his  family  while  he  is  incarcerated  here.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  when  the  husbands  are  sent  here,  the  wives  and  children  are  suffering. 
The  husband  himself  is  in  a  comfortable  place,  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  cared  for. 
The  only  punishment  to  him  is  his  being  shut  up  and  deprived  of  his  liberty, 

Q.  Then  you  have  hopes  that  a  lengthened  sentence  with  continued  industrial 
employment  would  cure  the  habitual  drunkard  t    A.  Tes. 

Q.  Most  of  the  specialists  that  we  have  met  seem  to  think  that  the  percentage  of 
cures  would  be  very  small  but  they  all  argue  in  favor  of  a  longer  term  ?  A.  I  have  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Some  recommend  inebriate  asylums  for  these  gaol  dmnkards.  Do  you  think  that 
such  institutions  would  reach  them  better  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  cure  than  long 
sentences  in  an  industrial  prison  t  A.  No.  They  would  have  to  change  the  system  of 
sending  people  there  and  have  them  compulsorily  detained  before  you  can  hope  for  much 
in  that  direction.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  as  the  result  of  my 
kn'iwledge  of  inebriate  asylums  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Some  people  suggest  that  instead  of  putting  them  in  prison  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  establishment,  and  away  from  the  criminal  classes,  where  they  could  be 
kept  employed.  Do  you  think  you  could  in  that  way  cure  a  greater  proportion 
than  you  could  by  sending  them  for  a  long  period  to  prison  1  A.  Well  I  like  that 
idea,  but  there  must  be  discipline  about  it.  Tou  cannot  let  them  go  in  and  out  of  anch 
a  place  when  they  like,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  a  bottle  of  whiskey  about 
with  them. 

Q.  Or  would  yon  recommend  a  ward  in  an  organized  prison  where  they  would  be 
separate  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  given  all  the  means  of  employment  that  you 
could  possibly  provide  for  them  ?  A.  That  would  be  desirable  if  you  had  entire  separa- 
tion from  the  other  prisoners  in  the  workshops. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  drunkenness  can  be  treated  as  a  disease  by  a  course  of 
medical  treatment)  A.  Yes,  I  believe  that  drunkenness  can  be  cured  in  men  just  as  it 
is  possible  to  cure  men  who  are  insane.  It  is  the  depraved  or  diseased  appetite  that  has 
to  be  removed. 

Q.  How  long  has  been  your  experience  in  dealing  with  prisoners  here  ?  A.  I  have 
been  here  nineteen  years. 

Q.  And  are  you  certain  that  the  short  sentence  system  will  not  effect  any  cure  upon 
this  class  of  men )  A.  Yes,  I  am  certain.  It  aggravates  their  condition.  There  is  no 
curing  effect  in  it  for  either  man  or  woman. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  many  of  your  prisoners  in  for  first  offences.  What  is  the  nature  of 
those  first  offences  generally  1  A.  We  get  young  men  who  have  started  out  in  life  for 
themselves  ;  who  have  got  into  wild  associations  and  got  drunk,  and  then  the  next  thing  is 
they  go  from  drink  to  pilfering. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  eissociation  of  these  yonng  men  with  hardened  prisoners 
has  a  contaminating  influenced  A.  It  has,  I  think,  a  bad  effect  upon  them  from 
the  fact  that  the  associations  they  form  are  invariably  evil.  We  don't  permit  them  to 
talk  here,  but  prohibit  them  as  you  will,  they  will  talk.  The  young  man  who  may  be 
sent  in  to  morrow  makes  a  vicious  acquaintance,  and  when  he  goes  outside  that  acquaint- 
ance is  continued  ;  then  he  meets  those  who  are  regarded  as  nice  young  fellows,  and  thus 
he  is  led  into  crime. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  think  that  all  first  offenders  should  be  treated 
separately  from  those  who  have  three,  four  or  five  offences  on  the  records  against  them  1 
A.  Yes.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  part,  or  in  a  separate  institution  from  the 
old  and  hardened  criminals.  I  do  not  say  that  you  ought  necessarily  to  provide  a 
separate  institution,  if  yon  had  the  arrangement  that  you  suggested  a  little  while  ago — a 
ward  for  this  class  of  prisoners  and  a  ward  for  another  class — that,  to  my  mind,  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Q.  Conld  you  carry  on  the  work  in  this  way  i  A.  We  could  carry  the  work  on,  but 
we  would  require  more  room.  The  work  of  all  could  be  conducted  under  one  roof,  but 
with  separate  wards  and  workshops  where  one  class  of  prisoners  could  be  kept  entirely 
apart  from  another.  With  all  those  first  offenders,  all  the  young  men  sent  to  this 
prison  I  have  recommended  this  time  and  again.  I  have  advocated  an  increase  in  the 
sentence,  so  that  we  could  turn  round  and  do  something  for  these  people ;  for  instance, 
we  get  a  young  man  of  twenty  who  cannot  read  or  write,  or  we  g^t  a  youug  man  who 
can  read  and  write  a  little,  but  who  knows  nothing  about  arithmetic  I  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  establish  schools  where  we  could  teach  such  young  men 
the  rudiments  of  education  and  do  something  for  their  improvement  in  that  respect.  The 
question  came  up  ;  we  have  made  attempts,  but  we  can  do  nothing  in  that  way  for  those 
short-time  men  who  are  sent  here  month  after  month.  If  you  had  these  in  for  three 
months  at  a  time  it  would  be  better.  Take  a  young  man,  I  mean  one  of  the  ordinary 
class  whom  you  meet  every  day.  In  the  course  of  three  months  you  put  new  life  into 
him.     Yon  can  give  him  new  ideas,  and  he  is  braced  up  to  begin  work  again. 

Q.  Your  women  I  suppose  are  generally  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class,  are  the7 
not  f     A.     Yes,  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  prostitutes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  a  girl  who  is  sent  down  for  some  petty  pilfering,  if  she 
is  placed  with  prostitutes  and  old  offenders  of  her  own  sex  t  A.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
she  will  go  to  perdition.  She  goes  out  and  she  has  no  home,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  must 
drift  into  a  lower  state  than  she  was  in  before,  and  then  the  next  thing  you  hear  is  that 
she  is  back  again  ;  back  as  a  prostitute. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  cases  of  this  kind  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  known  them.  The  girl 
meets  the  same  acquaintance  that  she  may  have  made  here.  She  is  led  astray  and  there 
is  no  hope  for  her, 

<j.  Would  you  then  recommend  the  entire  separation  of  women  charged  with  first 
offences  from  all  others  ?  A.  Yes,  I  certainly  would.  If  it  is  important  for  a  man  to  be 
separated  from  his  fellows  who  are  hardened  criminals,  it  is  far  more  important  for  a 
woman,  and  I  recommend  this  most  strongly. 

Q.  With  reference  to  your  religious  services,  how  are  they  conducted  t  A.  By  clergy- 
men from  the  city.  Every  two  weeks  we  have  a  Catholic  clergyman  at  8.30  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  has  been  here  ten  or  eleven  years — he  comes  with  unfailing  regularity  every 
second  Sabbath  morning,  and  we  have  every  Sabbath  a  religious  service  in  the  chapel  at 
three  o'clock.     For  all  these  services  we  pay  $5  each  Sunday  for  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin, 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  Catholic  priest  $5 1    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  Roman  Catholics  attend  the  general  service  as  well  1  A.  Yes  ;  we  have 
a  rule  like  this,  that  the  prisoners  shall  attend  all  chapel  services.     If  an  individual  has 
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any  oonscientioaa  scruples  against  being  present  at  this  service,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sig- 
nify the  desire  to  go  to  bis  cell  and  he  remains  there,  but  this  does  not  occur  once  in  six 
months.  They  regard  the  services  as  a  means  of  recreation.  We  have  a  Catholic  service 
as  I  have  said  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  prisoners  and  officers  attend  it.  We  all  attend 
.  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  service  in  the  morning,  and  we  all  go  to  the  Protestant  ser- 
vice in  the  afternoon ;  and  there  is  not  a  person  in  six  months  who  asks  to  be  excused 
from  either  service. 

The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  secular  instruction  and  are  there  any  entertain' 
ments  or  readings  given  in  connection  with  the  institution  t  A.  We  have  entertainmentsi 
or  lectures  occasionally  in  the  winter  time  but  not  often ;  I  will  tell  you  why  :  We  have 
to  take  our  prisoners  out  in  the  blocks  through  the  yards  and  some  of  them  might  get 
away  in  the  dusk. 

Q.  Have  you  any  industries  in  the  common  gaols  of  this  State,  or  must  the 
prisoners  in  your  opinion  be  congregated  together  in  a  State  prison,  or  establishment 
such  as  yours  for  hard  work  1  A.  Any  system  that  could  be  introduced  into  the  com- 
mon gaols  would  have  to  be  very  common  ;  my  own  impression  is  that  yon  cannot  intro- 
duce skilled  labor  into  the  common  gaol. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUGH. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  believe  every  man  should  be  made  to  do  work  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  men  are  not  afforded  facilities  for  doing  this  in  the  common  gaols  they 
should  not  be  kept  there  1  A.  No ;  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  send  sentenced  prisoners 
to  the  common  gaol  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkuet. 

Q.  Does  the  revenue  meet  the  expenditure  in  your  prison  t  A.  No,  sir,  it  does  not ; 
I  will  explain  to  you  about  the  revenue  :  The  only  industry  from  which  the  revenue  comes 
is  brushmaking.  We  coUeot  $20,000  for  the  bvard  of  prisoners.  We  get  a  large  number 
of  prisoners  from  the  State  for  violation  of  the  State  laws,  and  because  this  is  a  city 
institution  we  collect  from  the  counties  a  per  diem  allowance  for  those  who  are  sent  here 
from  the  counties. 

Q.  How  much  do  yon  get  as  the  result  of  your  labor  in  brush  making  ?  A.  Any- 
where from  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year  !     Last  year  we  got  about  $25,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  upon  your  statute  book  as  to  the  industries  in  which  prison 
labor  should  be  employed  1    A.  Not  that  I  know  of 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  s3rstem  ?  A.  In  the  first  place  I  think  for  the 
superintendent  or  warden  of  a  prison,  the  contract  system  is  the  easiest ;  but  I  think 
aU  the  time  of  the  men's  life  on  the  other  side.  I  am  in  favor  myself  of  acme  other 
system  than  the  contract  system.  One  of  the  troubles  connected  with  the  contract 
system  is  that  outside  men  are  brought  in  and  are  to  an  extent  over  the  prisoners. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  in  Ontario  that  the  gaols  be  placed  under  State  control;  do  yon  think 
that  your  system  would  be  improved  by  State  control  f  A.  Yes ;  I  think  we  could  get 
more  intelligent  management,  and  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  could  get  away 
from  certain  local  influences  that  are  against  the  best  management  of  the  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  better  discipline  through  greater  uniformity 
in  management  ?  A.  Yes  ;  the  prisoners  would  be  more  systematized.  For  instance  we 
might  have  one  system  of  control  here,  and  another  at  Cincinnati,  and  another  at  some 
other  point,  all  at  variance  with  each  other ;  but  with  a  State  system  we  would  have 
uniformity. 
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Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  I  am 
thoroughly  of  opinion  from  my  observation  and  experience  that  intoxicating  drink  is  the 
ohi<»f  cause  of  crime. 

Dr.  RosEBBuaa. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  this  question  of  drunkenness,  what  number  of  drunkards  were 
committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  1  A.  Of  the  2,057  prisoners  who  pissed  through  our 
gaol  last  year  1,912  confessed  themselves  iatemperate,  and  146  claimed  to  be  temperate. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  you  say  a  low  social  condition  and  unhealthy  surroundings  are  causes  of 
crime  ?    A.  1  es ;  there  are  those,  too. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  poverty  produces  drunkenness  as  much  as  drunkenness  pro 
duces  poverty  1     A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  if  people  were  placed  in  better  circumstances  they  would 
not  contract  those  habits  1  A.  That  may  be  so,  and  this  might  contribute  to  some  extent 
to  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  poverty  leads  to  ignorance  ?  A.  I  know  that  ignorance  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  poverty. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  amongst  all  your  offenders  there  is  a  larger  amount  of 
illiteracy  than  there  is  in  the  general  community  outside  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  ignorance  tends  to  poverty,  we  know  that  poverty  tends  to  crime  1 
A.  Yes. 

Dr.  RO8EBB0QH. 

Q.  I  suppose  idleness  is  the  cause  of  drunkenness  t  A.  Yes ;  men  who  are  idle  drift 
into  wrongdoing,  and  generally  to  intemperance,  and  then  intemperance  again  leads  to 
other  wrongdoings. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  these  resolutions  or  recommendations 
passed  at  the  Prison  Reform  Conference  in  Toronto,  in  November  of  last  year.  The  first 
is  :  "  County  gaols  should  be  maintained  only  as  places  of  detention  for  persons  charged 
with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  should  not  be  used  for  prisoners  after  trial  and  con- 
viction."    Do  you  approve  of  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  is :  "  County  gaols  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or 
cellular  system  1 "     A.  I  have  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  that  point. 

Q.  Then  as  regards  the  third  :  "  Persons  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  detained 
in  county  gaols  bat  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  natural  proclivities  of 
the  criminal  V     A.  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  this  :  "  A  boy  under  14  years  of  age  not  previously  vicious 
should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  con- 
duct ;  failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  t  "     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  recommendation  :  "  A  boy  under  16  yeeurs  of 
age  having  a  natural  tendency  towards  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  oiience, 
should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  direct,  or  to  an  industrial  school  direct,  according 
^o  circumstances,  and  a  special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases,  as  well 
gS  with  females  charged  with  light  ofieoces.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  the  ooen 
pOiice  court  nor  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol  ] "  A.  Yes,  in  our  police  courts  the  judge  is 
directed  to  give  them  a  private  examination. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  danger  in  this.  Is  not  a  man  who  has  four  or  five 
children  and  in  atruggling  circumstances  likely  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  and  get 
a  boy  into  an  institution  1  A.  Such  a  thing  would  occur,  but  I  think  that  would  be  the 
exception.  There  is  the  possibility  of  it,  however,  occurring  in  a  few  instances,  but  yon 
must  look  at  the  general  advantage  that  it  wonld  be  to  the  young  who  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  crime. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  boy  should  be  under  the  observation  of  some  officer  of  the 
State  corresponding  to  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  in  Massachusetts,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  watch  the  conduct  of  such  children,  before  he  was  sent  to  a  reformatory  ?  A.  I 
wonld  not  have  a  boy  sent  without  a  proper  trial. 

Dr.  BOBKBBUGH. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sixth  recommendation :  "  Industrial  schools  and 
reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized 
wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions 
should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until 
reformation  is  attained,  irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions 
should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence  1 "     A.  I  agree  with  that. 

Q.  Then  as  r^;ards  the  next :  "  As  industrial  employment  is  a  necessary  step  towards 
reformation,  and  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the  necessity  arises  for 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  ample  dimensions,  where  such  employment  can  be  provided 
and  where  other  influences  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be  utilized,  and  where  a  system 
of  classification  may  be  carried  on  f "     A.  I  approve  of  that 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  :  *'  Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to 
an  institution  where  they  can  be  provided  with  productive  industrial  employment,  and 
where  they  can  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences,  and  they  should  be  detained  in 
said  institution  under  indeterminate  sentences  ;  incorrigibles  should  be  sentenced  to  peni- 
tentiary for  life,  they  should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  all  right  to  regain  their 
liberty  unless  reformation  takes  place  t "  A.  We  have  a  law  here  in  Ohio,  providing  that 
incorrigibles  shall  be  sentenced  for  life. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  How  are  boys  committed  to  this  place — privately  1  A.  Yes  ;  their  examination 
takes  place  privately  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Dr.  BosiBBVOH. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  indefinite  sentence,  how  long  wonld  you  keep  a  prisoner  under 
that  system  in  your  gaol ;  until  you  thought  he  satisfied  you  that  he  was  thoroughly 
reformed  t  A.  I  would  make  the  period  of  indefinite  sentence  applicable  to  each  prisoner 
until  there  was  some  evidence  of  a  determination  to  reform,  and  not  only  to  reform  but  to 
continue  his  course  of  reformation. 


Mansfibld,  0.,  August  25th.,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmnir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Qeneral  R.  Bbinkbrhoi'f,  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  This  is  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Qovemment  of  Ontario,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  various  matters  connected  with  the  management  of  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tories with  the  causes  of  crime,  and  with  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  We  would  lik« 
to  get  from  you  a  remmi  of  the  Ohio  prison  system.  '  Are  your  gaols  called  district  or  com 
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mon  gaolst  A.  Coanty  gaols ;  they  are  nnder  the  control  of  the  county ;  they  receive  no 
support  of  any  kind  from  the  State ;  they  are  exclusively  managed  and  supported  by  the 
counties. 

Q.  Is  there  a  county  gaol  in  each  county  of  your  State  i  A.  Tes,  sir ;  there  are 
88  county  gaoln  in  this  State. 

Q.  Would  these  gaols  in  your  opinion  be  improved  in  their  general  management  and  dis- 
cipline by  complete  State  control  f  A.  Vastly  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all.  We  have 
advocated  this  change  for  20  years.  They  will  never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  until  this 
change  is  made.  We  would  have  a  much  higher  grade  of  management.  The  managers  of 
our  county  gaols  are  our  sherifb,  who  are  not  selected  with  any  view  as  to  their  fitness 
for  uhe  management  of  the  gaol,  and  who  give  very  little  attention  to  this  portion  of  their 
duties.  The  sheriff  usually  has  somebody  who  acts  as  keeper  in  the  gaol,  and  he  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  other  matters.  Then  again  there  is  no  unity  in  the 
management  of  our  county  gaols.  Some  are  bad,  some  are  better,  and  some  are  pretty 
well  managed.  We  have  got  one  gaol  in  the  State  which  is  pretty  well  conducted.  Oar 
Board  has  got  the  control  of  this.  We  are  generally  able  to  control  this  so  that  the 
system  of  separation  can  be  enforced  completely.  Tet  this  is  the  only  one  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  that  carries  out  the  principle  in  its  entirety.  If  we  had  State  management  this 
system  would  be  carried  out  right  through.  I  have  got  the  law  passed  through  the  State 
Legislature  there  is  no  objection  to  it  now,  making  the  absolute  separation  of  the  prisoners, 
where  the  construction  of  the  gaol  will  permit  it,  mandatory. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  management  or  municipal  control  has  generally  a 
lowering  effect  upon  prison  administration,  although  thoroughly  economical  t  A.  I 
believe  that  so  far  as  the  common  gaol  is  concerned  it  stands  fairly  well  in  that  way. 
The  gaolers  receive  a  certain  amount  for  the  board  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  course  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  be  economical. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  receive  t  A.  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  think  it  would  be  about 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner,  sometimes  a  little  more,  sometimes  a  little  less. 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  regards  prisons  and  reformatories  that  this  is  a  bad  system,  and 
has  the  sheriff  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  dietary  as  well  as  the  gaoler?  A  The 
sheriff  is  the  gaoler.  It  is  the  worst  system  in  the  world,  we  have  nothing  to  brat;  of  in 
the  way  of  our  gaols  except  that  we  have  built  a  few  model  buildings  where  the  principle 
of  separation  is  insisted  upon. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  systematic  method  of  employing  prisoners  except  keeping  the 
gaol  clean  and  such  things  1  A.  None  whatever.  Bat  we  have  a  system  marked  out  and 
are  now  working  it  out  as  far  as  we  possibly  can.  We  have  a  system  of  diHtrict  work- 
houses, and  whenever  a  man  is  convicted  of  a  serious  misdemeanor  the  practice  is  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  a  district  workhouse,  and  the  gaols  would  simply  be  used  as  placeii 
of  detention  for  the  prisoners.  That  is  what  we  are  working  oat  now,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  have  the  plan  in  operation. 

Q.  How  many  counties  should  combine  for  one  workhouse.  A.  That  would  depend 
upon  the  popnlatian.  I  think  we  can  generally  get  along  nicely  with  those  we  have  now 
^-one  at  Oleveland  under  municipal  control,  and  one  at  Cincinnati  under  municipal 
control. 

Q.  Have  you  no  workhouses  for  the  rural  constituencies  )  A.  No,  except  one  at 
Orangeville,  and  it  is  a  small  establishment.  The  rural  constituencies  avail  themselves 
of  the  workhouse  at  Cleveland  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  maximum  and  minimum  population  for  » 
district  workhouse  %  A.  Well,  as  to  the  maximum,  where  you  want  to  carry  on  the 
establishment  upon  an  economical  as  well  as  a  reformatory  basis — I  think  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  any  prison  whether  a  convict  prison  or  a  workhouse  ought  to  be  not  more  than  six 
hundred,  and  1  think  three  hundred  will  do  well,  that  is,  for  effective  management  wich 
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a  due  regard  for  economy.  The  number  should  not  be  less  than  three  hundred.  From 
three  to  five  hundred  is  a  fair  thing.  I  should  prefer  even  a  lesser  number  than  three 
hundred  to  a  greater  number  than  five  hundred,  but  with  a  fair  sized  establishment  you 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  higher  grade  of  superintendents  and  managers. 

Dr.  BosEBRuaH. 

Q.  In  Ontario,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  Central  Prison,  and  it  is  prjposed  that  we 
should  have  a  second  one  in  the  east  and  a  third  one  in  the  west  of  the  province.  Grant- 
ing that  the  Ontario  Government  establish  these  two  additional  prisons,  would  yon  have 
them  all  on  the  same  plan,  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  prisoners,  the  same  kind  of 
employment  and  the  same  means  of  reformation  ;  or  would  you  rather  have  them  graded, 
one  prison  to  take  one  class  and  one  another  1  A.  I  would  grade  my  prisons  as  far  as  I 
could. 

The  Ch AIRMAIL. 

Q.  Our  prisoners  in  the  Central  Prison  are  of  a  more  varied  order  than  we  find  in 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Detroit  and  much  more  varied  than  in  the  Workhouse  at  Cleve- 
land. While  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  we  have 
men  there  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  need  as  severe  discipline  as  they  can  get  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Kingston.  Would  it  be  well  if  the  G9vernment  thought  it  desirable  to 
establish  two  more  prisons  corresponding  in  size  to  the  Central  Prison  in  Toronto 
to  have  one  of  a  higher  order,  where  youug  men  would  be  placed  for  first  offences, 
something  on  the  Elmira  principle)  A.  By  all  mean?.  You  C3uld  hive  one  prison  for  the 
incorrigible  class.  I  mean  by  "  the  incorrigible  class  "  high  criminals — men  who  have 
been  convicted  of  second  or  third  offences,  I  would  have  a  grstde  for  them,  I  would  have 
a  prison  specifically  for  that  class  and  no  other,  and  I  would  not  allow  them  to  associate 
at  all  with  the  other  classes  of  pritoners.  In  the  same  prison  you  might  have  long  term 
prisoners,  or  life  prisoners,  but  certainly  young  men  convicted  ot  first  offences  shoald  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  mix  with  them. 

Q  The  question  is  whether  by  some  mutual  arrangement  between  the  Federal  and  the 
Provincial  governments  the  prisons  might  be  properly  graded,  so  that  there  would  be, 
under  the  system  a  thorough  classification  of  prisoners  t  A.  We  have  been  contemplating 
for  some  time  in  Ohio  the  system  that  we  are  working  up  to.  We  have  at  the  bottom  of 
this  system  county  gaols  and  these  we  try  to  make  simply  places  of  detention  for  prisoners 
awaiting  trial.  We  want  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  workhouses,  one  in  the  north- 
west and  another  in  the  south-east  to  enable  us  to  deal  pretty  fairly  with  the  men  who 
are  convicted  of  misdemeanors. 

Q.  What  does  misdemeanor  mean  under  your  laws  1  A.  Men  convicted  of  offences 
punishable  by  periods  of  less  th'ui  one  year.  All  robberies,  burg^laries,  larcenies  are 
regarded  as  miEidemeanors  if  the  punishment  to  which  the  criminal  is  subjected  is  less  than 
one  year.  Nobody  convicted  of  felony  receives  a  less  sentence  than  twelve  months. 
Then  we  come  to  the  next  step.  We  come  to  the  reformatories  in  which  we  are  the 
leaders  in  this  country.  We  have  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  boys,  where  any  boys 
can  be  sent,  except  those  who  when  convicted  are  over  sixteen.  This  establishment  is  con- 
ducted on  the  cottage  system.  Then  we  have  at  Delaware  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  for 
the  same  class  of  female  offenders.  We  have  now  in  course  of  construction  an  intermediate 
penitentiary  at  Mansfield.  It  has  now  been  in  course  of  erection  for  some  years  and  we 
intend  to  show  you  over  it  this  afternoon.  When  this  is  opened  it  will  be  conducted  on 
the  Elmira  system.  There  we  will  take  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age,  commit 
them  for  indeterminate  periods  as  they  do  to  Elmira,  and  we  propose  to  adapt  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Columbus  for  incorrigible  offenders  and  those  committed  for  high  crimes. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  your  system  will,  when  complete,  comprise  first,  county 
gaols  ;  second,  district  workhouses  ;  third,  reformatories  for  boys  and  girls  ;  fourth,  an 
establishment  called  the  intermediate  penitentiary,  for  prisoners  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty  convicted  of  first  offences  ;  and  fifth,  the  present  penitentiary  to  be 
turned  into  a  prison  for  incorrigible  felons.     A.  Yes,  that  is  our  general  prison  scheme. 
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Q.  Does  this  plan  involve  the  conversion  of  the  common  gaols  into  places  of  detention 
«xcluBively  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  would  you  put  your  civil  prisoners — debtors,  indigent  witnesses,  etc. 
A.  We  have  no  place,  we  have  the  common  guol  for. prisoners  of  that  class. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubi. 

Q.  You  have,  I  suppose,  municipal  by-laws  in  all  your  townships,  and  the  by-law- 
being  infrin{>«d  renders  persons  liable  to  a  penalty.  With  your  system  of  using  the 
oommon  gaols  for  places  of  detention  only,  what  would  you  do  with  this  class  of  prisoners  t 
A.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  treatment  of  such  classes  by  certain  grades.  For 
instance,  a  young  fellow  gets  into  a  row,  and  is  summoned  before  the  mayor.  I  would 
not  give  this  fellow  a  long  term.  I  would  put  him  on  bread  and  water  and  put  him  in 
the  common  gaol  for  ten  days. 

Q.  Then  for  this  class  yon  would  make  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  common 
gaols  should  be  used  only  aa  places  of  detention  1  A.  Most  certainly,  £  think  it  would 
do  these  men  more  good  to  treat  them  in  this  way  than  to  place  them  in  a  prison  where 
they  would  have  hard  work  and  perhaps  be  associated  with  more  or  less  hardened  offen- 
-ders.  In  the  case  of  people  committed  for  ten  days  it  would  swallow  up  most  of  the 
time  in  travelling  if  we  ha[d  to  take  them  to  the  larger  prisons. 

The  OuAiRMAK. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  in  many  instances  the  ten  day  drunkard  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
fifty  day  one,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  two  men  1  One  police 
magistrate  might  sentence  for  ten  days,  and  another  would  send  the  man  down 
for  two  months.  A.  I  was  speaking  of  those  minor  offences,  breaches  of  the  by-laws 
and  the  like.  It  is  the  law  that  where  a  misdemeanant  is  convicted  of  his  first  offence  he 
shall  be  sent  to  the  woikhouse  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  as  to  time  and  fine.  I  think 
that  for  a  second  offence  the  fine  and  time  should  be  doubled  ;  for  the  third  offence  they 
should  be  again  doubled  ;  for  a  fourth  offence  the  man  should  be  sent  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  subject  to  parole  sifter  he  has  served  one  year. 

Q.  How  would  this  help  you  when  you  still  leave  first  offenders  in  the  common 
gaols.  A.  Double  their  terms.  If  these  men  should  be  so  lost  to  shame  as  to  repeat 
their  offences  I  would  put  them  into  the  house  of  correction  after  that.  For  a  first 
offence  give  a  man  ten  days  and  then  for  the  next  double  it.  Then  let  him  go  to  the 
workhouse. 

Q.  In  the  gaol  all  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  placed  in  separate  contine- 
uient  just  as  a  man  waiting  trial  1     A.   Yes. 

Hon.  .Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Would  you  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way  as  regards  dietary  ?  A.  No,  I  meant 
as  regards  confinement,  but  if  a  man  is  under  sentence  it  is  quite  proper  to  em(>loy  him 
in  keeping  the  prison  clean  and  at  any  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  Have  you  any  gaols  in  your  State  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
waiting  trial  now  1  A.  There  are  some,  but  I  don't  think  I  could  name  them  jnst  at  pre- 
sent. That  is  not  the  general  system  yet  They  use  them  nearly  all  for  short  date 
prisoners  for  minor  offences.  There  are  some  northern  gaols  where  they  send  longer  term 
prisoners. 

Q.  Have  you  any  gaol  where  prisoners  are  confined  strictly  on  the  cellular  or  separ- 
ate plan  }  A.  Yes.  We  have  one  in  Mansfield  and  they  have  one  at  Columbus,  too.  The 
courts  in  our  State  have  a  right  to  make  rules  governing  the  gaols.  It  is  about  six  years 
since  we  had  our  gaol  rules  completed.     I  had  the  county  judge  here— a  very  sensible 
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man — and  we  talked  the  matter  over  together.  Ue  drew  up  some  rules  and  these  rules 
have  never  been  changed  since.  They  imposed  upon  the  gaolers  that  there  should  b» 
absolute  separation  of  prisoners. 

Q.  Does  this  absolute  separation  extend  to  air  and  exercise  t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prisoners  do  not  see  each  other  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  felony  who  came  in 
immediately  after  an  assize  court  was  over  and  who  would  have  to  remain  in  gaol  three  or 
four  months  until  the  next  assize  for  trial.  Would  you  keep  him  separate  from  the  other 
prisoners  all  that  time  1     A.  Yes  ;  certainly. 

Q.  What  are  the  sized  of  the  cells  in  which  you  keep  these  men  t  A.  About  seven 
by  light,  I  think.  I  would  have  them  bigger  if  I  had  my  way  ;  I  would  have  them  eight 
by  ten  or  ten  by  twelve.  In  Circleville  we  have  one  of  these  gaols  constructed  on  the 
principle  I  have  described.  I  think  the  only  good  classification  you  can  have  is  in  a  pro- 
perly constructed  gaol.  We  have  a  new  gaol  in  Oolumbiis  specially  adapted  for  cellalar 
conKnement.     Each  prisoner  has  a  large  room  or  cell  and  is  completely  isolated. 

Q.  How  do  prisoners  awaiting  trial  regard  this  separate  cellular  confinement  1  A- 
It  depends  altogether  upon  the  class  of  prisoners.  If  it  is  an  old  crook,  an  habitual 
offender,  he  hates  it  as  the  devil  hates  holy  water.  If  it  is  a  chronic  tramp  who  wants  to 
be  kept  in  gaol,  who  wants  his  board  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  one  of  the  men  who  in 
the  old  time  used  to  tell  the  guards  funny  stories,  he  does  not  like  it ;  but  I  do  not  think 
such  men  ought  to  be  asked  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Then  there  would  be  another 
clars  like  a  man  who  came  in  some  years  ago  who  was  very  indignant  that  he  should  be 
put  in  solitary  confinement.  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  discretion  given  as  to  his 
wishes  in  the  matter  and  he  mast  submit,  and  so  he  did  He  thought  the  thing  cruel 
at  first,  but  presently  he  discovered  that  although  he  did  not  see  any  of  the  other  prison- 
ers none  of  them  saw  him,  and  consequently  he  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  of 
them,  and  he  said  it  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  I  wajs  never  in  a  gaol  in  my  life 
before  and  I  will  not  do  anything  'to  get  into  another  when  I  leave  here  ;  I  have  not 
made  any  gaol  acquaintances,  I  know  none  of  the  people  here  who  would  be  likely  to 
come  to  me  from  the  gaol  and  say  "  I  am  Jim.  so  and  so,  you  are  Joe.  so  and  so.  Don't 
you  remember  me  1  We  were  in  gaol  together.  " 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  medical  men  and  others  that  solitary  confinement  has- 
a  bad  efiect  on  the  men  mentally.  What  do  you  think  of  that  1  A.  Unless  they  were  in 
for  six  months  or  twelve  months  or  a  longer  i)eriod  I  should  say  it  had  not,  but  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  this  kind  of  treatment  of  men  sentenced  for  long  periods  of  time. 
There  are  not  many  penal  establishments  in  the  United  States  where  they  carry  out  that 
principle  upon  sentenced  prisoners,  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two.  The  only  place 
I  can  think  of  at  present  is  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  absolute  separation  of  prison- 
ers. Those  in  there  for  one,  or  two  or  three  years  never  see  each  other.  The  rale  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  but  as  I  say  I  don't  believe  in  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 
extended  over  a  Ion;  period.  For  men  awaiting  trial  in  the  county  gaols,  however,  I 
hold  that  the  system  is  by  far  the  best.  I  think  the  congregation  in  the  corridors  is 
simply  a  school  for  crime. 

Q.  Then,  you  think  that  separate  cellular  confinement  has  a  reforming  influence? 
A.  Largely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  to  keep  prisoners  in  separate  cells  in 
a  reformatory  1  A.  Yes.  All  this  class  of  prisoners  are  very  fond  of  eussociation.  There 
is  no  company  in  the  world  that  they  dislike  so  much  as  their  own,  but  the  men  who  fall 
accidentally  into  crime  prefer  solitary  confinement. 

Dr.    KOSEBRDQB. 

Q.  You  think  that  up  to  six  months  there  is  no  danger  of  men  being  affected 
injuriously  by  cellular  confinement  1  A.  No;  but  there  are  very  few  in  even  for  that, 
length  of  time  awaiting  trial. 
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Q.  In  case  the  gaols  are  made  absolutely  places  of  detention  would  it  not  be  well  to- 
change  the  name  t     A.  I  do  not  know  ;  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

The  Cbairmak. 

Q.  Your  ideal  prison  and  reformatory  system  involves  this  separate  cellular  confine- 
ment in  the  common  gaols  1  A.  Yes.  All  the  new  gaols  are  built  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  this  principl& 

Q.  You  have,  I  presume,  lock-ups  in  every  town  ;  do  you  think  that  a -great  deal  of 
harm  is  done  in  these  look-ups  t  A.  Oh,  immense ;  but  the  prisoners  are  there  only 
over  night. 

Q.  Say  that  a  poor  working  girl,  charged  with  some  slight  crime,  is  locked  up  with 
a  prostitute,  what  would  the  effect  be  1    A.  The  effect  must  be  very  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  association  could  be  avoided  in  the  lock-ups  ? 
A.  Where  we  are  building  new  ones  we  take  care  to  provide  accommodation  for  keeping 
such  persons  apart,  but  the  system  can  only  be  improved  with  time. 

Dr.  ROSKBBCOH. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  the  government  should  not  make  a  start  with  a  new 
system  throughout  t  A.  No,  the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  our  people  would 
not  hear  of  allowing  the  government  to  interfere  in  such  matters. 

Q.  If  you  could  not  have  complete  separation  between  the  prisoners  of.  the  various 
classes,  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  some  attempt  at  classification  t  A.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  if  you  cannot  have  absolute  classification,  by  aU  means  have  some  classification,, 
keep  the  young  and  the  innocent  away  from  the  hardened  and  guilty.  I  would  advise- 
you  to  visit  the  Oircleville  gaol,  where  you  will  see  the  best  that  we  have  done  in  this 
direction,  but  even  that  is  not  by  any  means  perfect,  for  the  reason  that  you  cannot  very- 
well  build  a  prison  where  the  old  crooks  will  not  be  aware  of  each  other's  presence  in 
the  same  building  and  where  they  will  not  communicate  by  signs.  I  presume  that  if 
you  take  an  old  criminal  and  put  him  in  a  gaol  he  won't  be  an  hour  there  before  he- 
knows  whether  there  is  some  friend  in  the  establishment.  Notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
caution that  you  may  take,  all  the  classification  that  you  may  enforce,  you  cannot  keep 
people  from  talking  together  sometimes.  These  men  will  endeavor  to  coinmuaicate  by 
signs  and  sounds. 

Q.  We  feared  in  our  province  that  if  we  waited  for  the  county  councils  to  inaugu- 
rate the  cellular  system  it  would  never  be  done,  hut  you  have  been  able  to  make  a 
start  with  that  system  here  ?  A.  We  have,  but  if  the  Government  or  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  place  the  gaols  under  the  control  of  the  State  entirely,  they  could  order  this 
and  have  it  carried  out.  They  could  at  any  rate  insist  upon  the  new  gaols  having  these 
advantages. 

Mr.  JoRT. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  cellular  system  been  in  force  in  this  State  t  A.  It  has  been 
in  force  in  Mansfield  for  about  six  years.  We  have  got  thirty  gaols  so  constructed  that 
if  the  judges  compelled  it  this  principle  of  separation  could  be  enforced. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  gaols  under  the  system  now  t  A.  We  have  had  a  law 
passed  unanimously  making  this  compulsory.  In  Cleveland  they  have  the  central 
corridor  system,  and  they  could  have  the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners  at  all  times, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  only  absolute  separation  until  noon  and  then  they 
give  them  an  hour  together. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  really  decided  this  question  then)  A.  Yes,  we  have  decided  it, 
it  has  been  decided  six  years,  but  we  can  only  get  it  carried  out  slowly. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  the  results  have  been  t  A.  It 
has  been  tried  for  six  years,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  bat 
it  has  not  been  put  into  operation  to  the  extent  that  I  should  desire. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  is  no  law  making  separate  cellular  confinement  absolutely  oompuUory  t 
A.  There  is  a  law,  but  the  county  authorities  make  rules.  They  have  the  absolute 
control  of  the  gaols  and  they  make  the  rules. 

Q.  Have'  you  noticed  whether  the  number  of  re-committals  has  been  less  in  your 
district  since  you  had  this  system  than  it  was  before  t  A.  We  have  only  a  few  priaoaers 
in  this  district. 

Mr.  JuRr. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  judged  by  results  1  A.  You  know  that  if  you 
take  half  a  dozen  crooks  there  is  nothing  that  real  scoiindrels  like  better  than  to  gather 
half  a  dozen  others  around  them  and  tell  them  stories  of  how  successful  they  have  been 
in  crime.  If  a  young  man  goes  out  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  well,  he  is  always  in 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  crime  by  these  scoundrels.  Very  often  a  man  who  is 
known  by  these  old  fellows  gets  dragged  down  by  tJiem.  Here,  we  will  suppose,  is  a 
man  who,  through  some  accidental  circumstance  in  his  life,  was  committed  to  gaol.  It 
was  his  first  ofience,  but  while  he  was  in  gaol  he  was  associated  with  some  of  these 
hardened  characters.  He  resolved  that  when  he  got  out  of  prison  he  would  never  get 
himself  into  such  trouble  again.  His  punishment  in  the  natural  order  of  things  Has 
expired  and  he  has  got  a  place.  He  is  doing  well  in  some  situation,  whatever  the  nature 
of  it  may  be.  One  day  an  old  prison  companion  comes  in  to  him,  tapi  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  says,  "  How  are  you,  old  fellow  t  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  Mans- 
field gaol ) "  "Oh,  don't  give  me  away,"  would  be  the  pitiful  appeal  made  and  then 
this  scoundrel  levies  blackmail  as  the  price  of  his  silence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  not  troubled  -with  many  tramps  in  this  neighborhood  ^ 
A.  We  are  not ;  tramps  give  Mansfield  a  wide  berth  now.  Those  fellows  go  where  they 
can  have  good  times,  where  they  can  warm  themselves  in  winter,  and  then  in  the 
summer  time  they  take  to  the  country  districts.  Bread  and  water  and  a  cold  cell  are 
cheerless  fare  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  any  reading  matter  for  the  prisoners  who  are  committed  to  your 
gaols  ?  A.  That  is  left  to  the  sheriff,  but  there  is  nothing  systematic.  I  have  tried  to 
give  something  myself,  and  several  of  the  aldermen  have  once  or  twice  done  something. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  when  the  law  takes  hold  of  a  man  and  places  him  in 
one  of  your  gaols  in  which  the  cellular  system  is  in  existence,  that  man  is  made  no 
worse  f  A.  He  is  made  no  worse.  It  has  been  tosted  on  a  large  ccale  in  Boston  in 
the  Suflolk  county  gaol,  which  is  a  thoroughly  administered  gaol  under  Sheriff  Clark 
who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements.  In  Suffolk  gaol,  out  of  25,000  prisoners  who 
went  through  the  hands  of  the  officials  there,  every  man  went  out  bettor  in  body  and 
mind,  cleaner  in  every  respect  than  he  was  when  he  came  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  local  prisons  are  managed  in  England)  A.  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  a  gentleman  in  £ngland  who  knows  more  of  prison  reform 
than  all  the  other  authorities  combined.  He  wrote  to  me  in  the  first  place  about  ten 
years  ago.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  who  founded  the  first  reformatory  in  Eng- 
land. He  told  me  all  that  he  had  bccomplished  in  Qloucestershire  and  in  England  ;  how 
his  system  from  a  small  experiment  in  the  first  place  had  gradually  expanded  until  it 
radiated  through  the  whole  country. 
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Q.  Yon  have  heard  that  the  local  prisons  there  are  arranged  on  the  cellular  plan  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  since  that  has  been  in  operation  has  it  not  been  one  of  the  moet  important 
elements  in  lessening  the  amoant  of  crime  1     A.  Oh,  undoubtedly  ! 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  solitary  confinement  in  the  local  gaols  is  a  good  thing  t  A.  1 
most  certainly  do.  I  think  it  is  the  foundation — the  starting  point  of  all  work  of  a 
reformatory  kind. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  ?  A.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  is  a  misnomer  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  or  any  other.  What  we 
mean  by  it  is  a  sentence  with  a  maximum  limit  and  a  minimum  limit,  subject  to  parole 
— a  certain  period  of  imprisonment  with  liberation  on  parole. 

Q.  Parole  or  discharge?  A.  Yes,  our  men  are  allowed  release  upon  good  conduct^ 
and  this  practically  discluu'ges  them  from  prison  custody,  but  under  parole  they  can  be 
brought  back  at  any  time. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  Elmira  system,  where  the  maximum  is  fixed  for  every 
crime,  but  under  which  a  man  may  work  his  discharge  by  proper  conduct,  as  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  system  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  maximum  fixed  in  no  way  alters  your  opinion  upon 
the  sentence  being  indeterminate?  A.  No.  We  haye  a  system  here  in  Ohio  under 
which  a  man  may  be  sentenced  for  burgulary,  or  whatever  other  offence  it  may  be, 
and  the  law  carries  with  it  this,  that  he  may  be  held  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the  full 
time  that  he  could  have  upon  sentence  under  law.  The  sentence  for  burgulary  is  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten.  If  it  were  arson  it  would  be  not  less  than  one 
year  and  not  more  than  twenty  years.     This  law  is  applicable  only  to  felonies. 

Q.  Men  convicted  of  burgulary  or  other  serious  offences  can,  under  our  law, 
be  sentenced  for  no  longer  than  two  years  less  one  day  to  the  Central  Prison  of  Ontario. 
The  variety  of  prisoners  is  great,  but  that  is  the  maximum  limit  of  their  sentence.  Gould 
the  indeterminate  system  be  applied  there?  A.  I  would  say  not  without  the  parole 
system — whereby  the  prisoner  would  earn  his  remission.  Under  the  indeterminate 
sentence  the  man  who  was  sent  there  for  any  crime  which  he  committeed  might  be  held 
for  the  maximum  period  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  earning  a  remission. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  a  man  earning  his  parole  by  a  system  of  good  conduct  marks, 
badges  and  so  on  ?     A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Assume  that  a  man  is  contemplating  the  commission  of  a  crime  whereby  he 
might  become  possessessed  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  he  says  to  himself,  "  This 
will  land  me  for  perhaps  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary,"  but  he  hears  that  under  the 
indeterminate  sentence  system  he  will  have  a  chance  of  working  himself  out  of  prison 
by  good  conduct  and  obeying  the  rules,  in  eighteen  months  time."  What  effect  would 
this  have  upon  a  man  who  is  contemplating  such  a  crime  ?  A.  The  effect  has  been  this, 
that  the  Elmira  reformatory  is  of  all  prison  establishments  the  one  that  prisoners  most 
dread,  the  one  that  they  most  desire  to  avoid.  They  avoid  this  prison  for  this  reason. 
A  man  comee  in  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  principle.  Sometimes  he  will  be 
tempted  to  try  to  fool  the  superintendent,  but  he  discovers  in  a  very  short  time  that 
the  superintendent  is  a  man  who  cannot  be  fooled,  and  that  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
ont  of  the  prison  except  by  a  real  change  of  oharaccer. 
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Q.  You  think  that  the  habitual  criminals  really  want  to  avoid  this  prison,  as  well 
«s  those  who  contemplate  first  offences  f  A.  Yes,  thejr  ail  desire  (o  avoid  it,  the 
discipline  is  so  irksome  to  them  ;  there  is  nothing  that  they  hate  so  much  as  strict 
discipline. 

Q.  Take  th«  case  of  a  man  who  commits  a  crime.  He  is  not  known  to  be  a  crook 
or  offender  of  the  laws  before.  He  goes  into  this  prison  and  his  conduct  is  the  best. 
He  has  made  admirable  progress  in  industrial  training,  his  character  is  excellent  and 
his  prison  life  is  entirely  satisfactory.  How  is  Mr.  Brockwa;  to  read  the  real  character 
of  such  a  man  t  A.  No  man  will  go  through  the  curriculuia  of  Elmira  and  get  the 
marks  that  will  entitle  him  to  his  release  within  an  early  period  unless  he  is  absolutely 
in  earnest.     The  man  does  not  exist  who  will  fool  M.r.  Brockway  very  far. 

Q.  My  ideal  prisoner  is  the  man  who  hu  taken  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  says  to 
himself,  "  I  am  going  to  get  my  $5,000  emd  if  I  am  caught  and  convicted  I  shall  g^t  out 
of  the  prison  in  a  year."  This  man's  life  has  been  exemplary  up  to  this  time ;  how  are 
you  to  deal  with  him  ?  A.  The  superintendent  is  a  man  who  would  know  all  this.  A 
man  would  not  go  out  of  this  establishment  simply  because  he  had  got  his  marks,  bat 
because  Mr.  Brockway  would  recommend  his  discharge — because  he  had  satisfied  the 
authorities  that  he  was  a  changed  man.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  New  York  prisoners 
will  do  anything  in  their  power  to  keep  out  of  Elmira, 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Still  you  must  remember  chat  there  is  only  one  Mr.  Brockway  1     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  the  heads  of  institutions  in  this 
direction — that  some  of  the  very  worst  men  are  model  prisoners  t  A.  That  is  always 
the  case. 

Q.  Now  take  a  man  who  wants  to  get  out  under  this  system,  and  there  will  be 
many  men  not  so  penetrating  who  are  in  charge  of  prisoners,  not  so  skilled  in  looking 
through  men  as  Mr.  Brockway,  would  you  have  any  fear  of  this  indefinite  sentence 
system  as  regards  them  leading  to  a  vast  amount  of  hypocrisy  t  A.  I  do  not  think  so, 
very  largely  because  there  is  no  intelligent  warden  who  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
prisoners  but  understands  them  in  a  short  time.  Men  will  slip  over  somehow  if  they 
are  brought  under  rigid  discipline  and  a  thorough  system  of  watchfulness  in  a  certain  time. 

Q.  Who  are  your  best  prisoners  t  Are  they  not  some  of  the  very  worst  criminals 
in  the  state  t  A.  They  are.  These  men  have  no  marks  against  them,  they  are  all  good 
workers  and  apparently  good  men. 

Q.  Under  the  indeterminate  system  the  warden  gets  this  class  of  men  and  he  says 
"  They  conduct  themselves  well  throughout,  and  I  will  recommend  them  for  discharge  as 
soon  as  they  have  passed  over  their  minimum  periods  V  A.  We  get  in  young  men  for 
first  offences,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  but  we  don't  get  in  these  cool,  calculating  heads 
under  this  system.  You  have  to  remember  that  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  courts  look  to  a  man's  past  record.  They  would  not  send  the  habitual 
offender  in  under  the  indeterminate  sentence.  There  are  not  many  men  of  this  class  in 
Elmira  reformatory.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will  be  few  in  number,  and 
these  a  wise  and  experienced  warden  will  soon  pick  out. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  as  regards  some,  but  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
professional  or  skilful  criminal  who  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  men  in  reading  character — a 
man  who,  while  Mr.  Brockway  reads  him,  can  read  Mr.  Brockway)  A.  I  think  the 
chances  are  all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brockway. 

Q.  Is  there  any  deuiger  of  those  who  have  earned  their  release  and  who  are  out  on 
parole  skipping  away.  A  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  of  these  prisoners  skips  away  from 
Ohio.     We  have  lots  of  them  around  doing  well,  and  they  don't  attempt  to  go  away. 
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Q.  I  suppose  you  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  whatever  disadvantages  there  may  be 
vnder  the  indeterminate  system  as  applied  to  adults,  the  advantages  of  that  system,  so 
fiur  as  juveniles  are  concerned,  are  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt.  A.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  as  regards  the  juvenile  offenders,  of  the  advantages  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence. 

Dr.  ROSBBBUOH. 

Q.  1  suppose  you  believe  that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  bad,  as  is  shown  by  three  or 
four  convictions,  who  instead  of  being  improved  has  gradually  become  worse,  should, 
instead  of  being  put  in  for  five  or  ten  years,  be  incarcerated  for  life.  A.  Tes,  we  have 
a  law  here  passed  in  Ohio  in  1888  making  this  compulsory. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  dealing  with  destitute  or  neglected  children  of  both  scxes^ 
who  have  drifted  into  crime  f  A.  We  have  a  system  which  is  unique  in  this  state. 
The  counties  are  authorized  whenever  they  feel  so  disposed — but  they  first  have  to  submit 
it  to  the  vote  of  the  people — to  constrnct  what  is  known  as  a  children's  home.  All 
children  who  are  waifs  in  the  world,  who  are  not  under  proper  care,  whose  parents  are 
bad  or  who  are  orphans,  or  who,  from  any  other  cause  become  dependent  children  are 
taken  into  these  homes  and  cared  for,  and  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  county, 
and  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  trustees.  This  is  a  shelter  for  them.  They 
are  schooled  and  trained,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  find  them  a  home,  they 
are  placed  in  families.  There  are  altogether  thirty-seven  children's  homes  in  the  state 
supported  by  the  counties,  giving  accommodation  for  very  nearly  three  thousand  children. 
Last  year  the  daily  average  for  the  year  was  2,187. 

Q.  Take  a  child  growing  up  under  the  influence  of  a  drunken  and  dissolute  &ther 
and  mother.  Does  the  law  provide  for  the  state  authorities  taking  away  that  child  t 
A.  Tes ;  we  have  children  of  this  kind  in  those  homes  now.  I  am  president  of  the 
Humane  Society  here  for  the  care  of  children.  There  was  a  law  passed  last  year  which 
^ve  us  a  considerable  increase  of  power  in  dealing  with  these. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbcbt. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  laws  of  Ohio  are  the  most  advanced  in  the  United  States  ] 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  law  passed  last  winter  authorizes  the  employment  of  county 
or  district  agents,  and  it  was  intended  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  work  of  placing 
out  children  from  the  homes.  The  usefulness  of  the  homes  could  be  greatly  increased  by 
a  more  efficient  system  of  placing  children  out  into  permanent  homes,  either  by  adoption 
or  indenture. 

The  Ghairhan. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  those  who  have  committed  offences  against  the  law  t 
A.  We  send  them  to  the  Reformatory  at  Lancaster  if  they  are  boys.  Such  boys  are 
aentenced  during  minority  or  subject  to  control  until  they  reach  years  of  maturity. 
We  always  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  home  authorities  that  they  are  to  give 
shelter  temporarily  to  these  people,  until  a  natural  home  can  be  secured  for  them.  They 
generally  go  into  farming  communities  when  they  are  placed  out.  The  result  of  the 
system  has  been  very  good.     It  has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  Massachusetts  system  of  probation  under  the  parants, 
and  if  the  parents  are  found  unsuitable,  of  boarding  out  7  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  I  would 
where  any  systematic  dealing  with  children  is  carried  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  better  than  sending  them  to  your  county  homes 
A.  No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  give  instruction  at  all  in  your  homes  1  A.  Yes,  both  educational  and 
industrial. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  grouping  counties  together  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  homes  that  are  of  the  nature  of  industrial  schools  ?  A.  We  have  found 
that  the  combining  of  counties  works  badly,  because  they  disagree  amongst  themselves 
as  to  the  share  of  responsibility  for  maintenance.  We  believe  that  is,  oar  board 
think,  that  the  industrial  school  for  boys  should  be  purely  a  school  of  technology — 
that  is,  for  giving  practical  training.  I  tihink  that  is  the  best  idea  of  a  reformatory  for 
boys.  We  would  have  young  lads  fitted  for  occupations  in  life,  and  to  g^ve  them  this 
training  is  the  way  to  fit  them.  The  prominent  idea  is  to  qualify  them  for  entering  the 
world  on  their  own  account. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Oharities  of  your  state  t    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Your  board  has  nothing  to  do  with  reformatories  except  as  to  inspection.     A.  No. 

Q.  From  your  observation  and  experience  do  you  think  that  the  dormitory  system 
as  compared  with  separate  rooms  for  boys  is  the  best  1  A.  The  dormitory  system  for  s 
good  many  reaaons.  They  are  less  liable  to  fall  into  vice.  The  supervision  and  disci- 
pline as  ft  rule  is  far  higher,  and  I  think  it  is  more  human  as  regards  the  boys. 

Dr.  ROBEBRUOH. 

Q.  Has  this  system  of  sending  children  out  to  farms  and  other  places  worked  well  t 
A.  We  Bnd  it  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  supervision  over  the  children  afterwards  t  A.  We  visit 
them. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  vicious  and 
falling  into  criminal  ways  t  A.  The  chief  cause  is  want  of  family  government  and  so 
forth. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  hereditary  taint  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  f  A. 
Yes,  undoubtedly.  v 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  taint  will  show  itself  when  the  children  grow  upt 
A.  Oh,  yes,  it  will  show  itself,  it  runs  in  the  blood. 

Q.  It  seems,  then,  an  almost  hopeless  task  as  regards  some,  to  effect  their  reclama- 
tion from  criminal  habits  1  A.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to  separate  them  from  the  father 
and  mother  early  in  life  and  to  put  them  under  better  influences.  The  child 
can  be  secured  from  this  life  of  crime  and  it  can  be  reconstructed  morally.  I 
know  what  it  is.  I  raised  two  families  myself.  One  was  my  own,  and  my  own 
boys  never  gave  me  any  trouble.  And  then  I  had  aoother  family,  children  of  a  man 
of  great  force  and  power,  passionate  and  uncontrollable  occasionally.  They  had  exactly 
the  same  training  as  my  own  children,  but  chey  were  stormy  and  violent,  and  I  could 
never  eliminate  that  disposition  from  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  old  were  they  when  they  came  under  your  charge  1  A.  The  oldest  was 
not  more  than  ten,  the  youngest  between  two  and  three.  They  were  thoroughly 
honorable  and  straightforward  (Mople,  but  they  inherited  from  the  father  this  tendency 
to  passion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Supposing  that  they  had  been  taken  away  at  their  birth.!  A  It  would  not 
have  been  the  same  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Should,  in  your  opinion,  a  prison  be  self-supporting  by  the  labor  of  the  pn- 
soners  t    A.  Well,  it  just  depends.     A  prison  which  is  not  a  reformatory,  but  a  place 
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for  paniahment  only,  ought  to  be  made  self-supporting ;  bat  for  a  reformatory  the  work 
of  reformation  is  the  one  idea  which  should  b<)  held  in  view  throughout.  Labor  is 
unquestionably  an  important   factor  in  prison  management. 

Q.  What  laws  have  you  in  your  statute  book  affecting  prison  labor  1  A.  You  will 
find  a  law  that  provides  for  the  abolitioa  of  the  contract  system  and  the  sabicicucioa  of 
the  piece  price  system  in  the  state  penitentiary.  This  law  reads  :  "  From  and  after  the 
expiration  of  any  contracts  now  in  force  between  the  state  and  thy  contractors  for  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  in  said  institution,  none  of  the  prisoners  in  said  institution  shall 
be  let  on  said  or  similar  contracts,  except  as  hpreinafter  provided,  but  shall  be  employed 
by  the  state  upon  the  plan  and  in  the  manner  as  follows,  namely  : — The  managers 
shall  employ  all  persons  directly  for  the  state,  whenever  the  legislature  shall  provide 
means  for  the  necessary  outlay  on  machinery,  materials,  etc.  as  Citpital ;  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  managers  to  provide  employment  for  any  number  of  prisoners  by 
an  agreement  with  manufacturers  and  others,  and  to  furnish  machinery,  materials,  etc. 
for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  under  the  direction  and  immediate  control  of  the 
managers  and  their  officers,  and  the  said  managers  shall  make  such  rules  as  are  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  on  the  piece  or  process  plan, 
and  before  making  any  contract  therefor  they  shall,  if  they  deem  best,  advertise  for 
bids  for  the  product  of  irach  labor  on  the  plan  aforesaid,  in  one  each  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  Oolumbus,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  once  a  week  for  at  least 
four  weeks ;  the  advertisement  shall  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  labor  to  be 
employed,  and  such  oth<>r  particulars  aa  may  be  necessary.  Each  bid  shall  specify 
the  amount  bid  for  the  product  of  such  labor  on  the  piece  or  pi-ocess  plan ;  provided 
that  convicts  temporarily  idle  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  may  be  contracted  for  on 
the  above  plan  without  advertising.  Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  bond  with 
sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  the  bidder  will  comply  with  the  terras  of 
his  bid  if  it  be  accepted.  And  said  managers  shall  award  the  contreust  for  the  product 
of  said  labor  to  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  bidder  upon  sufficient  security  to  the 
board  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract ;  but  the  board  may  reject  any  bid 
if  it  be  against  the  interest  of  the  state  or  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners.  Bat  under 
no  circumstances  shall  any  contractor  of  the  product  of  convict  labsr  have  correctory 
snpervision  over  or  control  of  the  labor  of  the  convict.  And  no  contract  shall  be 
made  that  will  bind  the  state  to  any  system  for  a  period  exceeding  five  yearfi,  and  it 
shall  be  competent  for  the  managers  to  arransre  with  the  employers  of  the  prisoners 
under  this  act  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  such  number  of  laborers  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  general  business  (when  they  are  employed  in  connection  with  larger 
numbers  of  other  prisoners  working  by  the  piece  or  process  plan)  by  the  day,  or  week  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed  ;  but  no  arrangement  shall  be  made  or  entered  into  by  the 
board  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  that  will  produce  less  than  70  cents  per  day  for 
the  labor  of  able-bodied  convicts,  excepting  that  convic^-s  during  the  first  year  of  their 
sentence  or  those  who  are  entirely  unskilled,  or  disabled  by  disease,  or  old  age,  cripples, 
females  and  minors,  may  be  temporarily  hired  at  less  than  the  above  rate,  and  all  prisoners 
nnder  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  shall  be  employed,  when  poraible,  at  hand  work  exclu- 
sively, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  trade.  The  managers  are  required  to  employ  all 
the  prisoners  that  are  necessary  in  making  all  articles  for  the  various  state  institutions 
not  manufactured  by  such  institutions,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  institutions 
shall  purchase  and  pay  for  su<*.h  articles  as  far  as  possible  the  market  price  of  such 
articles. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  piece  price  plan  is  better  calculated  to  produce  reformation  ? 
A.  Yes.  In  a  reformatory  I  would  not  have  the  contract  system  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  Where  there  is  a  prison  for  incorrigibles  only,  you  might  apply  it.  Some 
men  are  not  capable  of  working  up  to  the  standard,  and  others  are  bribed  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  With  this  system  you  cannot  have  thorough  discipline.  The  contractors  try 
to  make  what  they  can  out  of  the  prison  labor,  and  every  consideration  is  sacrificed 
to  that 
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Q.  What,  in  yoar  opinion,  is  the  chief  canse  of  crime  in  the  community  f  A.  The 
cause  of  crime  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  my  judgment — indeed,  I  think  that  more 
than  half  the  crime  in  the  country  arises  from  the  fact  that  young  men  do  not  receive 
proper  education  and  training.  In  many  criminals  drunkenness  ia  not  the  cause  of  crime. 
Amongst  high  criminals  you  very  rarely  find  a  drunkard. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the  habitual  drunkard  1  A.  I  would 
deal  with  him  on  the  indeterminate  system  cumulatively.  Under  the  present  system, 
here  is  a  man  who  is  sentenced  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  days.  He  has  been  in  gaol  once  or 
twice,  be  does  not  care  much  about  it,  because  there  is  no  disgrace  attached  to  it.  He 
gets  sobered  off,  he  has  medical  attendance  and  food,  he  has  been  doctored  up  thoroughly, 
and  he  is  ready  for  another  debauch,  but  by  the  cumulative  sentences  his  punishment 
is  doubled  each  time,  and  it  will  reach  him  eventually. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  these  people  are  generally  supporters  of  their  fomiliesi 
A.  They  are  a  weight  upon  them  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  upon  inebriate  asylums  ?  A.  I  don't  believe  in  them.  I 
don't  believe  in  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  drunkard  as  if  he  were  an  unfortunate 
man.  I  don't  think  that  drunkenness  should  be  treated  as  a  misfortune.  It  is  not  a 
disease  until  a  man  makes  it  a  disease.  It  is  not  necessarily  inherited.  Here  yoa  take 
young  fellows  from  the  country.  They  come  in  to  have  a  good  time  around  town,  play 
pool,  and  hoot  and  howl.  If  you  lay  your  hand  upon  these  fellows,  give  them  thirty 
days  with  bread  and  water,  and  tell  them  that  if  they  come  back  it  will  be  doubled,  that 
will  take  some  of  the  evil  out  of  them. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  this  was  an  agricultural  state  whether  crime  was 
as  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  is  now,  that  it  has  become,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  manufacturing  state  ?    A.  No,  I  think  crime  has  increased. 

Q  That  is  not  the  case  in  England,  which  is  a  manufacturing  country  I  A.  No,  it 
is  not  so  in  England. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  ?  A.  It  is  the  different  system  of  dealing 
with  it  When  Mr.  Baker  commenced  in  Qloucestershire  forty-five  years  ago  with  his 
little  reformatory  on  his  own  lines,  there  were  in  Gloucestershire  seven  prisons,  and  they 
were  all  full  and  they  were  talking  about  building  an  eighth.  After  forty  years  had 
passed  away,  and  bis  reformatories  had  been  established  all  over  England,  the  reductioa 
in  crime  was  marvellous.  There  is  only  one  prison  in  Gloucestershire  now,  and  it  is  far 
from  full.  I  believe  that  the  prison  system  in  England  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
reducing  critne.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  Mr.  Baker  said,  "  When  wo  commenced  we 
bad  seven  prisons,  and  they  were  all  full,  now,  after  forty  years,  we  have  one  prison  in 
the  county  and  it  is  not  full." 


CoLUUBUS,  Ohio,  August  26th,  1890. 

Present : — Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  Byers,  Secretary  to  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  giving  evidence  said  that 
the  county  gaol  is  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  of  a  small 
number  serving  short  date  sentences,  that  the  custom  has  been  to  commit  United 
States  prisoners  to  the  county  gaols,  and  that  they  have  had,  amongst  others,  a  good  many 
Indians  for  certain  classes  of  crimes.  Amongst  the  United  States  prisoners  are  post- 
ofiice  offenders,  postmasters  who  go  wrong,  and  offenders  against  the  customs  laws.  The 
sentences  of  some  United  States  prisoners  run  as  high  as  a  year.  That  is  the  maximum, 
and  the  minimum  would  be  ten  days. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  the  prisoners  serving  sentences  bear  to  those  awaiting 
trial.  A.  The  number  varies,  but  I  suppose  those  serving  sentence  would  be  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  confined  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  population  of  the  gaol  t    A.  Thirty-four. 

Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  1  A.  Fifty-two  cells.  There  is  a  wide  central  corridor, 
and  there  are  corridors  between  the  cells  and  the  walls.  Every  prisoner  here  is  bathed 
«nce  a  week,  and  this  is  the  only  opportunity  they  have  of  communicating  with  each 
other.  The  men  are  allowed  to  read  newspapers  and  you  see  on  each  bed  a  Bible.  They 
are  allowed,  one  by  one,  to  have  exercise  in  the  central  corridor.  The  cells  are  well 
ventilated  and  lighted.  They  measure  eight  feet  by  ten.  There  is  no  system  of  labor  of 
any  kind. 

Hon  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  Do  the  sentenced  prisoners  do  any  work  1  A.  They  do  some  work,  they  keep 
the  gaol  clean.  In  each  cell  there  is  a  neatly  constructed  spring  bed,  which  costs  $2.90. 
There  are  two  dark  cells  off  the  central  corridor.  We  have  occasion  to  use  them 
sometimes. 

Q.  Are  juvenile  prisoners  ever  sent  heret  A.  No  boys  are  sent  here  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Q.  If  boys  were  sent  here  awaiting  trial  what  would  you  do  with  them  ?  A.  We 
would  put  each  hoy  by  himself  in  one  of  these  cells.  ^ 

Q.  In  practice  do  you  find  that  prisoners  talk  with  each  other  in  these  cells  1 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  the  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  they  were  talking  about  1 
A.  Never. 

Q.  In  our  country  prison  reformers  say  that  persons  mixing  in  the  common  gaols 
form  acquaintance  with  the  hardened  criminjds,  and  that  the  result  is  very  bad.  Do  you 
find  here  that  there  is  any  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  hardened  criminals  to  form 
acquaintance  with  the  younger  prisoners,  with  the  object  of  communicating  criminal 
habits  to  them?  A  No.  If  the  hardened  criminal  talks  at  all  he  talks  about  eome 
foolish  thing,  just  as  he  would  outside.  I  came  into  the  gaol  on  one  occasion  and  found 
an  old  convict  in  conversation  with  two  boys  who  weie  not  more  than  ten,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  I  knew  this  convict,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  talking  to  the 
boys  about,  whether  he  was  inculcating  into  them  the  ways  of  crime  1  This  man  was 
very  indignant  at  the  suggestion,  and  he  said  "  What  do  you  take  me  for,  do  you  suppose 
I  wonld  attempt  to  corrupt  these  boys."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  that  he  had  been 
amusing  the  boys,  and  giving  them  good  advice. 

Q.  You  have  no  gaol  yard  ?  A.  None  whatever,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
yard  surrounded  by  a  wall.  . 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  gaol  constructed  on  this  system, 
and  one  built  upon  the  old  system  1  A.  If  yon  want  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  separate 
confinement,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  have  light  and  air,  and  give 
the  cells  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  cells,  it  would  double  the  cost  of  the  building. 
$175,000  was  the  cost  of  this  gaoL  What  is  known  as  the  Maetzel  system  of  locking 
and  unlocking  of  the  cell  doors  on  the  automatic  principle,  is  one  of  the  new  features 
introduced  in  this  gaol. 
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The  Oommissioners  next  visited  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  Warden  F.  Dyer  gave- 
evidence,  and  Dr.  Byers  was  present  daring  his  examination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  are  serving  sentence  here)  A.  We  had  1,598  prisoners 
last  night. 

Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  t    A,  We  have  1,635  cells. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Warden  of  the  penitentiary  1  A.  Since  the  Ist  of 
May,  this  year. 

Q.  Had  you  any  previous  experience  of  prison  management  1  A.  I  was  Warden 
of  this  establishment  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  there  was  a  change  of  gOTemment, 
and  that  invariably  brings  a  change  of  officials  here. 

Q.  We  nndersttuid  that  there  is  a  cumbination  of  systems  here,  that  is,  the  indeter- 
minate system  of  sentence,  and  also  the  definite  system  are  both  in  operation.  Would  you 
kindly  explain  to  the  Commission  the  leading  features  of  your  establishment  1  A.  The 
system  is  to  reform  the  prisoners.  That  is  the  idea  of  the  law,  if  it  is  possible.  Now, 
you  take  a  man  sent  here  for  a  definite  length  of  time,  and  he  serves  ten  months  and  ten 
days  to  entitle  him  to  be  discharged  and  act  free. 

Q.  Is  there  any  term  fixed  1  A.  Under  certain  conditions  a  man  might  be  dis- 
charged, as  I  have  said,  in  ten  months  and  ten  days,  instead  of  serving  oat  the 
complete  year.  This  is  regulated  by  law,  which  gives  the  maximum  and  minimum 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  such  offence  as  a  prisoner  may  be  committed  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Can  yoa  discharge  a  man  who  has  been  here  a  shorter  period  than  that  of  the 
minimum  sentence  for  his  crime )  A.  Yes.  If  a  man  is  sentenced  for  the  minimara 
of  one  year,  he  can  be  discharged  in  ten  months  and  ten  days.  This  law  applies  to  one 
class,  but  take  the  twenty  year  man,  he  serves  thirteen  and  a  half  years  and  he  is 
liberated,  if  his  behaviour  has  been  good.  Once  a  man  serves  one  fall  year  he  gains 
eighty-four  days  each  year,  that  is,  seven  days  each  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdbt. 

Q.  What  does  a  record  of  good  conduct  mean)  What  does  it  consist  off  A.  It 
simply  means,  if  there  are  no  reports  against  a  man.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  here 
are  not  so  much  trouble  as  they  would  be  outside. 

Q.  What  constitutes  the  man's  record  t  A.  We  g;rade  all  the  prisoners.  All 
the  prisoners  who  come  here  are  placed  in  the  second  grade.  If  they  commit 
any  infraction  of  the  rules  we  reduce  them  to  the  third  grade.  If  their  conduct 
is  good  we  elevate  them  to  the  first  grade  in  the  same  way.  Each  man  makes  his  record 
by  his  own  conduct. 

Q.  What  constitutes  good  prison  conduct  ?  A  If  a  man  does  his  work  and  obeys 
the  rules  he  does  all  that  is  required.  A  man  of  this  kind  gets  all  the  benefit  of  thn 
institution. 

Q.  Are  these  the  only  two  points?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  night  school,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  school,  and  attainments,  also  count  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Amglik. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  school,  is  the  principle  of  good  marks  judged  by  the  efforts 
a  man  makes,  or  by  his  literary  attainments  1  A.  We  judge  by  his  efforts.  Then  if  he 
commits  an  infraction  of  the  rules  we  charge  it  up  to  him. 
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Q  Yo«  don't,  however,  measure  that  man  by  his  actual  attainments  in  any  branch, 
bat  by  his  actual  conduct  ?  A.  Yes.  If  a  man  commits  an  infraction  of  the  rules  we 
take  so  much  time  off  what  he  has  earned. 

Q  Will  you  tell  us  how  these  marks  are  regulated  t  A.  The  plan  is  something 
similar  to  Elmira.  Here  are  the  rules  and  the  law  on  the  matter.  The  rule  regulating 
this  reads :  "  All  prisoners  hereafter  received  shall  be  immediately  cleansed,  clothed, 
described  in  the  register,  and  medically  examined.  The  prisoner  is  then  questioned  by 
the  clerk  upon  his  biographical  record,  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  causes  of  the 
«rime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  and  the  best  probable  plan  of  treatment. 
Following  this  examination,  the  prisoner  is  carefully  instructed  in  his  liabilities,  rights 
and  privileges  under  the  law,  and  prison  regulations  and  the  mark  system,  and  conditions 
of  promotion,  degradation  and  release  are  fully  explained  to  him.  The  prisoner  is  then, 
by  the  warden,  assigned  to  his  appropriate  grade,  the  second,  and  to  suitable  industry. 
Degradation  to  the  third  grade  mtty  be  for  any  of  these  reasons  :  First,  such  deliberate 
and  continued  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  as  the  warden  shall  deem  sufficient 
-cause  for  such  degradation  ;  second,  such  acts  of  disobedience,  quarreling,  destruction  of 
property  and  misconduct  generally,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  warden,  are  incompatible 
with  the  good  order  of  the  prison ;  third,  any  unnecessary  or  wanton  destruction  of  or 
injury  to  any  property,  or  lack  of  care  in  the  preservation  of  same  ;  fourth,  the  violation 
of  any  rules  and  regulations  of  prison  discipline,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  warden, 
materially  affects  the  then  present  condition  of  the  prisoner,  or  that  of  the  grnde  to 
which  he  belongs.  Promotion  to  the  first  grade  is  by  earning  nine  marks  for  six  months 
in  or  nearly  in  succession.  The  general  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  while  serving  his 
minimum  sentence,  as  shown  by  his  credit  reports,  shall  be  given  due  weight  to  by  the 
warden  in  assigning  prisoners  to  the  first  grade.  A  record  of  every  such  proceeding, 
giving  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  managers  at  the  next  meeting, 
subsequent  thereto  by  the  warden.  The  marks  are  earned  monthly,  three  for  demeanor, 
three  for  labor,  three  for  school  or  normal  progrees.  Those  prisoners  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiaiy  under  a  general  sentence  thereto,  and  have  bean  promoted 
to  the  first  grade  and  have  served  therein  six  months  and  have  a  clear  record,  if  there 
is  confidence  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  warden,  and  suitable  employment  is  secured 
for  them,  may  go  out  on  parole  if  so  ordered  by  the  managers,  and  six  months  of  good 
conduct  on  parole  may  secure  from  the  managers  an  absolute  release.  Parole  can  only 
be  given  to  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  who  hare  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
under  a  general  sentence,  and  promotion  to  this  grade  can  only  be  attained  by  prisoners 
of  the  third  grade,  by  having  served  faithfully,  and  pissed  successfully  through  the 
second  grada  All  prisoners  now  in  the  penitentiary  vho  have  uudergone  the  minimum 
sentence  for  their  crime,  if  the  records  of  the  prison  show  that  they  have  been  exeinptary, 
worthy  and  deserving  throughout  the  six  months  past,  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Bird  of  Managers  it  is  expedient  and  safe,  be  placed  in  the  first  grade,  and  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  exce^iting  parole.  The  warden  shall 
-cause  all  prisoners  of  the  second  grade  to  be  clothed  in  a  suit  of  grey,  those  of  the  first 
grade  in  blue,  and  those  reduced  to  the  third  grade  to  be  clothed  in  the  present  striped 
suit,  and  this  grade  shall,  as  uow,  march  in  the  lock  step.  Three  months  of  good 
-conduct  in  labor  and  demeanor  may  restore  the  prisoners  to  the  seeond  grade  if  the 
warden  so  decide." 

The  section  of  the  Act  dealing  with  thi<  matter  passed  in  April,  1884,  is  as  follows 

"  The  board  of  managers  shall,  subject  to  the  a;>proval  of  the  Governor,  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  prisoners  as  shall  best  promote  their 
reformation,  and  generally  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  be  necessary  or  promotive 
of  thn  purposes  of  this  Act.  fhey  shall  make  provision  for  the  separation  or  the 
-classification  of  prisonerd  :  their  divis  on  inco  diffareat  grade-t  with  promotion  or 
degradation  according  to  merit :  their  employment  and  instructiou  in  industry  th^ir 
-education,  and  for  the  conditional  or  absolute  release  of  prisoners,  sentenced  t>  i>npri-ion- 
ment-  under  section  five  of  this  Acd,  and  their  arrest  and  return  to  custody  within 
the  iostitution,   but  in  no  case  shall  any  prisoner   be  reletised  either  conditioaally  or 
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absolutely,  unleas  there  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  meuiager  reason  to  believe  that  he  will,  if 
released,  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  bis  release  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  and  no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for 
the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained  by  the  managers.  In  order  that  good 
behaviour  may  be  properly  rewarded  the  board  shall  provide  in  its  rules  and  regulations, 
for  a  correct  daily  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner,  and  his  fidelity  and  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  his  work.  A  convict  who  shall  pass  the  entire  period  of  his 
imprisonment  without  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  discipline,  except  such  as  the  board 
shall  excuse,  shall  upon  his  absolute  release  and  discharge  be  restored  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  forfeited  by  his  conviction,  and  he  shall  receive  from  the  Governor  a  certificate, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  as  evidence  of  such  restoration,  to  be  issued  on  presenta- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  a  certificate  of  such  conduct,  which  shall  be  furnished  to  such 
convict  by  the  warden.  .  A  convict  who  is  thus  entitled  to  a  restoration  of  the  rights 
and  priveleges  forfeited  by  his  conviction,  who  has  conducted  himself  in  an  exemplary 
manner  for  a  continuous  period  of  not  leas  than  twelfe  consecutive  months  succeeding 
his  absolute  release  or  discharge,  and  presents  to  the  Governor  a  certificate  of  that  fact 
signed  by  ten  or  more  good  and  well-known  citizens  of  the  place,  where  he  has  resided 
during  such  period,  certified  to  be  such  by  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  wherein  they 
reside,  and  whose  signatures  are  certified  by  such  judge  to  be  genuine,  shall  be  entitled, 
in  consideration  thereof,  to  a  restoration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  forfeited  by  his 
conviction,  which  restoration  saall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of  the  Governor  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  State.  Each  convict  who  is  sentenced  for  a  definite  term  other 
than  for  life,  shall  be  entitled  to  diminish  the  period  of  his  sentence  under  the  following 
rules  and  regulations  : 

"  1  (a)  For  each  month,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  penitentiary, 
during  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  discipline  or  of  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  and  has  labored  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of 
five  days  from  the  period  of  his  sentence.  (6)  After  ho  has  passed  one  full  year  of  his 
Sfntence  in  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  discipline  or  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  and  has  labored  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  reduction  shall  be  seven  days 
from  the  period  of  his  sentence  for  each  month,  (c)  After  he  has  passed  two  full  years 
of  his  sentence  as  above  provided,  the  deduction  from  his  term  shall  be  nine  days  for 
each  month,  {d)  After  he  has  passed  three  full  years  of  his  sentence  aa  above  provided, 
the  reduction  of  his  term  shall  be  ten  days  from  each  month. 

"  2.  For  a  violation  of  the  rules  or  discipline,  or  for  a  want  of  fidelity  and  care  in 
the  performance  of  work,  he  shall  not  only  forfeit  all  time  gained  for  the  month  in  which 
the  delinquency  occurs,  but  according  to  the  aggregatt  nature  or  the  frequency  of  his 
ofiences,  the  board  may  deduct  a  portion  or  all  of  his  time  previously  gained  ;  but  the 
board  may  review  the  conduct  record  of  a  convict  and  if  it  appears  that  any  violation  of 
the  rules  and  discipline  was  committed  through  ignorance,  or  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  or  abuse  of  any  officer,  may  restore  him  to  the  standing  he  possessed  before  such 
violation. 

"3.  If  a  convict  be  prevented  from  laboring  by  sickness  or  other  infirmity  not 
intentionally  produced  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  cause  for  which  he  is  not  responsible, 
he  shall  be  entitled  by  good  conduct  to  the  same  deduction  from  his  sentence  each  month 
as  above  provided  for,  and  the  board  may  in  its  discretion,  allow  him  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  defray  all  his  necessary  expenses  to  the  county  where  he  was  convicted." 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolim. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  law  and  the  rules)  A.  The  legislature  makes  the  law  and  the 
Managers  make  the  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drobt. 

Q.  Whao  we  want  to  find  out  principally  with  regard  to  this  institution  is  the  woik- 
ing  of  the  two  systems  of  sentence,  the  determinate  and  the  indeterminate.  Of  the 
1,598  prisoners  you  Lave  here  what  proportion  are  sentenced  on  the  indeterminate  plan  t 
A.  Less  than  two  per  cent. 
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Q.  [s  it  discretionary  with  the  court  to  sentence  under  the  definite  system  or  the 
indefinite  ?     A.  It  is,  but  the  definite  is  nearly  invariably  adopted. 

Q.  Do  you  discover  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  committed  on  the  definite 
towards  those  committed  on  the  indefinite  system  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  I  have  observed 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  They  can  all  earn  a  shortening  of  their  sentences )     A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  man  coming  here  under  indeterminate  sentence  can  only  earn  in  one  year  just 
-what  any  other  one  year  man  can  earn  ?  A.  There  really  is  no  diflference.  The  man 
ander  indeterminate  sentence  may  be  kept  in  for  an  indefinite  time  longer  than  one  year 
but  it  is  hardly  'ever  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  your  sentences  are  for  one  year,  are  they  not  1  A.  I 
•would  not  be  surprisisd  if  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  prisoners  were  one  year  men.  Wa  take 
none  for  less  than  one  year. 

Q.  Are  all  your  men  employed  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  industries?  A.  We  have  a  good  many  different  industries. 
Making  agricultural  instruments,  plumbing,  carpentering,  tinsraithing,  stove  manufactur- 
ing boot-making,  stamping,  hollow-ware,  all  kinds  of  saddlery,  hardware,  etc.,  painting 
and  broom-making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Upon  what  system  is  your  labor  conducted  t  A.  We  are  under  the  piece  price 
system,  but  we  have  the  contract  system  lapping  over.  We  intend  to  adopt  the  piece 
price  system  throughout  in  time.  I  think  it  is  the  piece  price  system  we  will  finally 
adopt 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  contract  system  and  piece  price  system  t 
A.  Under  the  contract  system  the  contractor  has  to  pay  so  much  a  day  for  each  man,  and 
each  man  is  required  to  do  a  reasonable  day's  work.  On  the  piece  price  system  the 
contractor  pays  so  much  for  the  manufactured  article,  the  product  of  each  man's  labor, 
but  it  must  be  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Under  this  system  if  a  man  makes  twenty-five 
pieces  and  the  work  is  not  acceptable  to  the  contractor,  the  Stato  loses  the  entire  labor 
of  the  man.  We  have  what  is  called  a  piece  price  superintendent,  and  this  man  with 
the  contractor  examines  the  work.  If  they  disagree  they  call  in  the  warden  or  some 
other  man  and  he  decides  and  his  decision  is  final.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  adjust  all 
cas^s  satisfactorily,  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sometimes 
on  account  of  a  piece  of  material  being  of  an  inferior  quality  the  trouble  would  arise. 
There  is  so  much  complexity  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion,  and 
the  defective  work  is  all  thrown  back  on  the  authorities. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  revenue  producing  aspect  of  the  case  is  concerned,  is  the  contract 
system  better  for  the  State  t    A.  Yes,  and  in  my  opinion  better  for  the  prisoner. 

Q.  How  is  it  viewed  by  those  who  employ  prison  labor  1  A.  They  prefer  the  piece 
price  system,  because  they  only  pay  for  what  they  get  and  for  what  is  up  to  the  highest 
standard  in  point  of  workmanship. 

Q.  The  object  as  I  understand  it  is  to  fix  the  price  that  is  considered  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  labor,  so  that  free  labor  will  not  have  ground  for  complaining  that 
you  are  producing  work  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  outside  1     A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Byers  here  interjected  that  this  feature  ,of  the  case  had  not  been  regarded  by 
the  State  board.     The  piece  price  plan,  he  said, was  adopted  so  that  the  prison  authorities 
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abould  have  the  complete  control  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoner  and  not  be  at  the  merey  of 
the  contractor.  It  was  intended  to  break  up  a  system  of  abuse  of  prisoners  by  the 
contractors,  but  tht>  real  ground  of  the  change  was  that  the  labor  organizations  demanded 
it  and  the  politicians  gave  it  to  them  without  any  consideration.  The  worst  thing  for 
free  labor,  so  far  as  prison  labor  was  concerned,  was  abolition  of  the  contract  system. 
Under  it  free  labor  had  less  competition  than  under  any  other  plan. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  think  there  is  more  injury  done  to  the  laboring  class  outside  ander 
the  piece  price  system  than  under  the  contract  system  f  A.  Because  the  products  coet 
the  contractor  more  under  the  contract  than  they  do  under  the  piece  price  plan,  so  that 
he  cannot  go  into  the  market  and  sell  his  manufacture  at  so  low  a  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  it  works  more  fairlj  than  the  old  principle,  Mr.  Dyer  t 
A.  No,  but  yon  cannot  get  outside  organizations  to  listen  to  it ;  they  are  blind,  pur- 
blind, and  these  politicians  don't  want  them  to  hear  you,  because  they  have  got  a  rope 
round  their  necks.  We  suffer  from  it  and  the  laboring  man  does  not  see  that  he  is  being 
hoodwinked. 

Q  Are  they  any  better  satisfied  with  the  piece  price  than  they  were  with  the  old 
system  t    A.  Not  a  bit. 

Dr.  Btkrs. — What  they  want  us  to  do  is  to  have  no  work  at  all.  To  keep  these  men 
in  idleness,  and  then  free  labor  would  have  to  support  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  prisoners  employed  on  each  system  and  their  earn- 
ings 1  Mr.  Dyer. — A.  Last  year  there  were  539  employed  on  the  piece  price  plan.  The 
total  number  of  days  they  worked  was  167,794^.  The  amount  they  earned  was  $101,- 
212  63.  Under  the  contract  system  during  the  same  year  there  were  employed  at  contract 
labor  435  men  who  worked  135,406^  days,  and  earned  $88,81 1.30  ;  and  the  daily  average 
paid  for  this  labor  on  the  piece-price  plan  was  $60.31,  and  under  the  contract  system 
$65.68. 

Q.  What  number  of  hours  do  your  prisoners  work  each  day  ?  A.  We  aim  to  work 
ten  hours  a  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  at  several  institutions  that  under  the  contract  system  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  strict  discipline,  and  that  the  superintendents  employed  by 
tiie  contractors  interfered  so  much  with  the  discipline  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system  1  A.  The  contractor  is  under  the  same  rules  as  any  other  oi&cer  of 
the  institution,  and  is  subject  to  my  orders.  If  he  disobeys  my  orders  the  penalty  would 
be  expulsion  from  the  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdry. 

Q.  Can  the  contractor  or  any  one  under  his  authority  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  men  with  a  view  to  exacting  more  labor  out  of  them  thtui  the  stint  agreed  upon  t 
A.  Not  if  the  discipline  is  as  it  ought  to  ba  We  put  an  officer  over  the  men,  who  ia 
there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  warden,  and  we  see  that  they  con- 
form to  the  contract  and  that  the  men  do  what  they  are  told  to  do.  I  fix  the  amount  of 
work  and  no  one  has  the  power  to  make  any  change  without  my  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  there  often  is  a  secret  understanding  between  the  oon- 
tractor  and  the  prisoners  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  other  people  do,  bat  I  don't  allow  a 
contractor  to  give  a  man  a  pi  Tig  of  tobacco  or  anything  else.  Were  any  of  the  contractors 
to  do  so  I  would  pick  him  out. 
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Dr.  Bykhs. — I  may  say  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  our  new  warden  succeeds  in  establish- 
ing this  order  and  discipline  in  the  prison.  I  can  assure  him,  howeyer,  that  it  has  never 
been  done  before,  and  I  fancy  be  will  find  himself  mistaken  in  his  ideas.  My  experience 
is  that  these  contractors,  when  they  find  that  a  man  can  do  his  stint  within  a  limited 
time,  pay  him  extra  for  doing  additional  work.  The  prisoner  and  the  contractor,  in  fact, 
make  a  sub-contract  between  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  have  heard.  A.  Mr.  Dyer. — As  far  as  our  works  are  concerned 
I  don't  allow  any  man  to  do  this. 

Dr.  Bters. — If  you  don't  stop  overwork  you  can't  do  anything  to  prevent  this  abuse 
of  the  system.  There  are  some  skilled  mechanics  who  can  do  their  day's  work  by  noon, 
who  can  do  more  by  that  time  than  the  majority  of  men  can  do  in  a  whole  day.  Tou  go 
into  the  chain  shop ;  you  will  find  one  man  who  can  make  2,800  links  in  a  day,  but  eight 
out  of  every  ten  cannot  make  more  than  1,500.  I  wanted  to  see  what  was  a  reasonable 
day's  work,  and  I  found  if  a  man  did  1,400  and  did  them  well,  that  was  a  day's  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdrt. 

Q.  You  are  supposed  to  judge  between  the  contractor  and  the  men,  Mr.  Dyerf 
A.  Tes,  I  am  here  to  protect  the  men.  The  contractor  does  not  so  control  the  work  as 
to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  have  an  understanding  between  himself  and  the  prisoners. 
There  was  one  contractor  who  came  in  here  that  brought  in  a  plug  of  tobacco  for  a  man. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  I  stopped  it.  I  made  the  man's  allowance  of  tobacco  a  little"  larger, 
80  that  if  he  wanted  it  he  could  have  a  little  more  without  going  to  the  contractor  for  it. 

Q.  Are  all  your  trades  taught  by  a  competent  instmotor  f     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  your  men  likely  to  go  into  the  ordinary  shops 
with  other  men  and  take  their  places  when  the  period  of  their  sentence  has  expired  ? 
A.  Some  of  them  do  very  well,  but  that  is  not  the  general  thing.  They  don't  learn 
trades  here  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  They  simply  learn  psrticular  branches  of 
work.  One  man  does  one  part,  another  does  another.  In  making  a  box  for  example, 
the  process  is  not  complete  until  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  men.  That 
is  the  way  that  most  of  the  work  is  carried  on. 

Q.  How  necu:  self-supporting  is  your  prison  1  A.  Well,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
appropriation  for  building  that  we  have  got,  as  that  should  not  be  counted  in,  after  the 
current  expenses  are  defrayed  the  report  shews  that  there  was  a  balance  of  $13,000  over 
and  above  the  expenditure  last  year. 

Mr.  Jdey. 

Q.  Your  surplus  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital.  Dr.  Byer's :  The  capital 
invested  here  is  the  labor  of  these  men.  All  the  large  buildings  that  yon  see — our  store- 
houses and  the  workshops  that  you  observe  around  here — are  the  outcome  of  the  labor 
system.     The  labor  of  the  prisoners  has  put  up  this  establishment. 

Q.  The  prominent  idea  you  say  is  reformation.  Do  you  know  from  the  results  of 
your  work  that  you  have  really  succeeded  in  making  it  reformatory  ?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  many  recommittals  ?     A.  Yes,  a  good  many. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  percentage  of  the  men  here  to-day  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  time  t  A.  No  sir,  I  cannot.  You  see  so  many  of  the  prisoners  come  from  other 
parts,  and  they  won't  tell  the  truth,  and  you  can't  compel  them  to  do  so  ;  so  that  we  have 
no  reliable  figures  for  this. 

Q.  If  we  were  to  take  your  statistics  with  reference  to  recommittals,  they  probably 
would  not  be  a  safe  guide  ?    A.  No. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  possibility  of  the  reformation  of  confirmed  adnlt 
prisoners  1    A.  No,  sir,  J  have  no  faith  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  put  into  operation  the  parole  system  in  this  institution? 
A.  Tes.  We  have  had  it  several  years,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  it  is  managed 
it  is  pretty  much  of  a  failure.  The  law  is  all  right  if  it  were  not  abused,  but  the  board 
of  managers  don't  read  it  as*I  do. 

Q.  Can  all  prisoners  be  paroled  1  A.  No.  We  cannot  parole  a  man  who  is  here 
for  the  third,'  or  the  second  term.  The  law  says  "  That  the  said  board  of  managers  shall 
have  power  to  establish  rales  and  regulations  under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  notr,  or 
hereafter,  may  be  imprisoned  under  a  sentence  other  than  for  murder  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  who  may  have  served  the  minimum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and 
served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution,  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  outside  of  the  build- 
ings and  enclosures,  but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the 
control  of  the  board,  and  subjec  t  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosare 
of  said  institution  ;  and  full  power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake 
and  reim  prison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  said  board, 
whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers 
named  therein  to  authorize  such  officers  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally 
released  or  paroled  prisoner  ;  and  it  iB  hereby  made  the'  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  the 
said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  2.  Every  person  who,  after  having 
been  twice  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned,  in  some  penal  institution  for  felony, 
whether  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and  whether  committed  in  this  state  or  else- 
where within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  convicted,  sentenced 
and  imprisoned,  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  for  felony  hereafter  committed,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  habitual  criminal,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  be  so  sentenced,  he  shall  not  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary, 
but  shall  be  detained  therein  for  and  during  his  natural  life,  unless  pardoned  by  the 
governor ;  and  the  liability  to  be  so  detained  shall  be  and  constitute  a  part  of  every 
sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  ;  provided,  however,  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  was  so  sentenced,  he  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
managers  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  enclosures,  but  to 
remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  said  board ;  aad 
subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  said  institution,  and  pover 
is  hereby  coiuferred  upon  said  board  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such 
habitual  criminals  who  are  prisoners  may  go  out  upon  parole,  and  full  power  to  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and  reimprison  any  such  convict  so  going  out  on 
parole  is  hereby  conferred  on  said  board,  whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary, 
shall  be  sufficient  warrant  to  authorize  any  police  officer  to  return  to  actual  custody  any 
such  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  chiefe 
of  police  and  marshals  of  cities  and  villages,  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  of  all  police 
officers  and  constables  to  execute  any  such  order  in  like  manner  as  ordinary  criminal  pro- 
cess, and  for  the  performance  of  such  duty,  the  officer  performing  the  same  shall  be  paid 
by  said  Manager  for  such  services,  such  reasonable  compensation  as  is  provided  by  law  for 
similar  services  in  other  like  cases."  These  are  the  rules  for  paroling  prisoners  drawn  up 
by  the  board  of  managers.  "  Resolved  that  in  the  matter  of  paroling  prisoners  under 
section  1  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  May  4th,  1885, 
the  board  of  managers  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules  and  regulations  : — First, 
no  prisoner  shall  be  paroled  who  has  not  been  in  the  first  grade  continuously  for  a  period 
of  at  least  four  months  ;  second,  no  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole  until  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  the  board  of  managers  in  writing  that  employment  has  been  secured 
for  such  prisoner  from  some  responsible  person,  certified  to  be  such  by  the  auditor  of  the 
county  where  such  person  resides  ;  third,  no  person  shall  be  paroled  until  the  managers 
are  satisfied  that  he  will  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  parole  ;  fourth,  every 
paroled  prisoner  shall  be  liable  to  be  retaken  and  again  confined  within  enclosure  of  said 
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institution  for  any  reason  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  managers,  and  at  their 
sole  discretion,  and  shall  remain  therein  until  released  by  law.  It  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  of  the  managers  to  grant  a  parole."  Then  follows  the 
form  of  parole,  which  has  to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
managers.  This  parole  law  has  been  applied  here  for  the  first  time  to  a  general  convict 
prison,  although  it  has  b^en  in  operation  at  the  principal  reformatories  on  this  continent. 
It  has  been  in  operation  here  now  five  years.  The  original  intent  of  this  law  unquestion- 
ably was  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  wisely  administered  it  would  have 
been  a  most  useful  measure  ;  but  the  operation  of  the  law  is  this  :  The  Board  of  Managers 
come  here  and  they  really  have  a  judicial  process  in  connection  with  each  case.  The  case 
is  tried  over  again.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  anythinar  of  the  kind  ;  iu  fact, 
that  is  an  infraction  of  the  law.  In  their  labt  report,  the  Board  of  State  Charities  drew 
attention  to  this.  They  pointed  it  out  in  these  words  :  "The  law  expressly  provides  that 
no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained 
by  the  Board  of  Managers.  Ihe  main  object  of  the  law  was  to  promote  good  conduct  in 
the  prisoners  by  the  assurance  of  liberation  as  soon  as  they  could  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  permanent  reformation.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  evidence  should  be  based  upon 
their  prison  record.  Outside  pressure  should  have  no  influence  with  the  prison  manage- 
ment,  and  every  prisoner  should  understand  that  a  parole  can  only  come  through  personal 
merit,  that  outside  influences  cannot  help  him  or  harm  him  in  the  slightest,  and  that  a 
prisoner  without  a  friend  on  earth  should  understand  and  feel  that  he  has  just  as  fair  a 
chance  for  parole  as  the  son  of  a  king.  This  is  the  intent  of  the  law  and  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  yet  as  we  understand,  outside  petitions  and  applications  for  parole  are  allowed, 
and  in  fact,  are  expected  in  all  cases.  That  such  petitions  and  applications  have  influenced 
the  board  of  managers  to  improper  action  we  do  not  charge,  but  it  is  a  practice  liable  to 
serious  abuses  and  misapprehension,  and  worst  of  all,  it  is  clearly  in  violation  of  the  law, 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  least  of  all  in  a  prison  where  men  punished  as  law- 
breakers are  entitled  to  an  example  of  the  strictest  observance  of  law.  Doubtless  it  is 
entirely  proper  for  the  board  of  managers  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  past  history  and 
environment  of  a  prisoner  and  to  ascertain  from  prosecuting  attorneys  and  others  any 
facts  they  may  deem  essential  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  and 
his  probable  surroundings  if  discharged  ;  but  such  enquiries  should  be  instituted  by  the 
prison  managers  and  not  by  the  prisoner  or  his  attorney.  The  law  as  a  whole  in  its 
practical  working  has  not  developed  any  special  need  of  amendment,  except  perhaps  as 
to  the  time  at  which  a  prisoner  should  become  eligible  for  parole,  which  as  now  fixed 
seems  to  have  a  measure  of  unfairness  to  short  time  prisoners.  At  present  a  prisoner 
must  serve  at  least  one  year  before  he  can  be  eligible  to  parole  ;  but  in  addition  to  this 
we  think  he  ought  to  serve  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  which  he  has  been  sentenced.', 

Q.  What  are  the  facts  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  deciding  the  cases  1  A.  The  good  behaviour  of  the  man  who  is  to  be 
paroled  ;  not  merely  his  couduct  record  but  his  character  as  well.  The  worst  criminals 
in  the  prison  are  often  the  best  behaved  men  ;  they  give  less  trouble  than  many  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anoun. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  warden  can  read  the  character  of  these  men  in  spite  of 
themselves  t  A.  Here  under  the  parole  law,  the  warden  has  scarcely  a  hearing.  I 
have  recommended  only  one  prisoner  for  parole  since  I  have  been  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Your  Board  of  Managers  permit  the  lawyers  to  argue  the  whole  case  before  them  } 
A.  They  do.  The  attorneys  bring  with  them  the  whole  case,  and  the  board  tries  it  over 
again.  They  are  virtually  retrying  the  men  ;  it  is  amusing  to  see  them.  As  a  general 
thing  our  managers  are  not  lawyers ;  they  don't  understand  the  rules  of  the  court,  but 
they  make  it  appear  that  a  man  ought  to  get  out.  Dr.  Byers  :  This  is  only  one  feature 
of  Uie  caea  These  lawyers  who  appear  before  the  board  make  a  plea  that  a  man  has 
been  improperly  tried :  they  make  another  plea  that  he  was  unduly  sentenced  ;  then  they 
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make  another  plea  that  there  are  favorable  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  case 
which  the  court  did  not  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  JuEY. 

Q.  Has  not  this  been  already  argued  before  the  Supreme  Oourt  1  A.  Yes,  and  it  is 
argued  again  here. 

Q.  Then  this  is  a  Supreme  Court  ?    A.  It  is  a  court  of  final  appeal. 

Q.  How  manj  have  been  paroled  during  your  time,  Mr.  Dyer  1    A.  Thirty. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  number  you  have  recommended  one  1     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  paroled  since  the  Act  came  into  force  f    A.  About  560. 

Dr.  Bybks. — After  all,  our  experience  generally  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the  prison 
discipline  can  be  improved  and  a  large  reformatory  result  achieved  by  the  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  working  of  it  t  A.  Why,  certainly  not, 
because  it  is  not  properly  administered.  There  has  never  been  sufficient  discrimination 
exercised  in  the  administration  of  criminal  laws  in  this  State.  Some  judges  are  unneces- 
sarily severe,  and  others  are  far  too  lenient ;  and  the  parole  law  properly  administered 
would  equalize  things  very  much. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  your  experience  as  warden,  Mr.  Dyer,  lead  you  to 
believe  that  some  of  your  best  behaved  prisoners  are  your  worse  criminals  1  A.  Yes,  as  a 
general  thing  that  is  so. 

Q.  In  deciding  these  cases  when  they  come  up  for  consideration,  b  there  a  danger  of 
liberating  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  bad,  but  who  has  made  a  good  record  in  yoar  prison  t 
A.  Undoubtedly  there  is. 

Q.  And  that  man  will  be  as  great  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  society  as  he  was  before  t 
A.  Yes.  One  of  the  worst  murders  that  has  ever  been  committed  in  this  land  was  com- 
mitted last  Saturday  by  a  paroled  prisoner.  He  committed  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
murders  in  Oinoinnati  that  ever  a  man  was  guilty  of. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  upon 
people  outside.  Would  the  expectation  that  his  sentence  may  be  materially  shortened 
be  likely  to  induce  a  man  who  contemplated  the  commission  of  a  crime  to  run  the  risk,, 
that  he  would  not  run  if  he  thought  he  would  be  sentenced  for  the  full  term  t  A  I 
would  not  be  surpriEed  if  it  did  to  some  extent.  Criminals  look  at  all  these  things  very 
seriously  and  take  into  consideration  every  possible  chance.  I  have  always  objected  to 
giving  families  relief  from  the  earnings  of  prisoners,  because  1  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
best  deterrents  and  preventives  of  crime  to  make  a  man  dread  that  his  mtadeeds  will 
affect  his  family.  A  man  will  come  here,  will  run  the  risk  of  punishment  for  his  crime, 
if  he  knows  his  family  will  receive  a  portion  of  his  earnings  while  he  is  in  prison. 

Q.  You  have  that  system  here  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  earnings  go  to  the  prisoner  7  A.  It  rests  with  the  Board 
of  Managers,  who  are  authorized  to  place  to  the^credit  of  all  the  prisoners,  except  those 
serving  life  sentence,  such  proportion  of  their  earnings  as  may  seem  equitable  and  jast, 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  ii 
convicted,  and  his  general  conduct ;  but  the  amount  must  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of 
his  total  earninga  The  fund  accruing  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  paid  to  him 
or  his  family,  but  twenty-five  per  cent  of  it  must  be  kept  to  be  paid  him  at  the  time  of 
his  release.  I  think  that  prisoners  iu  contemplating  the  commission  of  crime  calculate  od. 
the  chance  that  this  gives  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  provisioii  is  made  for  religious  instruction  in  the  penitentiary  1  A.  We 
have  a  chaplain  here,  and  we  have  services  commencing  at  8.30  in  the  morning.  We 
have  prajer  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  and  regular  services,  and  we  also  have  readings. 

Q.  Have  you  a  Roman  Catholic  service  1  A.  We  have  celebration  of  mass.  We  do 
the  same  with  the  Roman  Catholics  as  we  do  with  the  others. 

Q.  Is  the  Catholic  priest  paid  for  his  services  t  A.  No.  We  have  a  Protestant 
chaplain  here,  who  is  librarian  and  chaplain.  I 

Q.  Are  prisoners  bound  to  attend  religious  service  on  Sunday  t  A.  Yes,  we  make 
every  man  go. 

Q.  Do  you  compel  Catholics  to  attend  Protestant  services  t  A.  No,  I  don't  The 
by-laws  provide  that  the  prisoners  must  go  to  service  or  be  locked  up.  We  don't  compel 
them  to  go,  but  if  they  don't  go  they  are  compelled  to  stay  in  their  cells. 

Dr.  Btbbs  (examination  resumed)  said : 

There  are  a  few  things  in  regard  to  the  parole  law  that  I  think  you  gentlemen  should 
undersiand.  The  officers  of  our  prisons  are  inexperienced.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
state  that  after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  them,  but  really  they 
don't  stay  in  office  long  enough  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  very  responsible  duties.  That  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  our  political  system.  The  system  was  designed  to  secure  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  make  this  the  basis  of  his  liberation  on  parole.  Instead  of 
this  these  attorneys  bring  in  pleadings  and  petitions,  and  everything  else,  and  make  them 
elements  in  procuring  the  prisoner's  release,  but  the  one  thing  required  by  the  law,  the 
good  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  is  left  out  of  consideration.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  how- 
ever, very  few  mistakes  have  been  made. 

Q.  The  board  is  supposed  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  warden,  and  the  prisoner's 
record!  A.  Yes.  And  the  warden  tells  you  to-day  that  he  offered  his  advice  in  one 
instance  only.  He  is  disgusted,  as  they  all  have  been,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  parole 
law  is  interpreted  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  I  will  just  give  you  the  figures  to  shew 
how  the  system  has  operated.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  paroled  has  been  535 ; 
discharg(ed  at  the  expiration  of  sentences  fifty-six  per  cent,  or  289 ;  still  on  parole  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  or  148  ;  returned  for  violation  eight  per  cent,  or  40 ;  delinquent  in  report- 
ing eight  per  cent,  or  46 ;  voluntary  return,  refused  to  accept  parole,  two.  We  have 
another  law  in  our  criminal  system  of  jurisprudence  which  is  perhaps  more  clearly  drawn 
still,  and  that  is  what  we  call  the  Habitual  Criminal  Law,  under  which  as  you  heard  this 
morning,  a  man  convicted  over  three  times  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  life.  The  former  con- 
viction has  to  be  stated  in  the  indictment  before  the  judge  trying  the  case ;  when  this  is 
done  he  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  life.  He  cannot  work  himself  out ;  he  cannot  do 
anything,  but  the  Governor  may  pardon  him.  We  could  never  get  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  appreciate  the  real  spirit  of  the  parole  law ;  I  have  called  attention  to  it 
over  and  over  again,  but  to  no  purpose.  Our  State  Board  have  spoken  of  it  time  after 
time,  and  talked  it  over. 

Q.  From  your  experience  would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  sentence  law  as 
well  as  the  parole,  providing  that  they  were  administered  as  they  ought  to  be? 
A.  By  all  means.  ,1  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  a  reformatory  of  this  kind  on  the 
ordinary  system.  A  man  goes  to  prison  and  he  understands  that  his  liberation  depends 
on  his  own  efibrts.  It  encourages  the  very  best  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  man.  You 
can  raise  a  man's  motives  as  well  as  his  action.  I  don't  believe  that  the  prison  wardens 
are  likely  to  be  deceived  to  any  great  extent  when  they  become  accustomed  to  judging 
the  character  of  the  men.  We  had  a  deputy  warden  here  for  thirty  years.  He  would 
read  men  as  I  would  read  a  book.  I  am  confident  he  made  fewer  mbtakes  in  judging  the 
moral  character  of  the  men  than  nine-tenths  of  the  doctors  would  make  in  diagnosing 
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their  physical  oondition.  That  is  the  experience  I  have  of  such  men  dealing  with  such 
cases.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  old  system,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  ^t  him 
out  of  it.  He  always  said,  "  I  don't  make  the  rules  I  execute  them ;  if  the  managers  of 
the  prison  don't  want  them  to  be  acted  upon,  all  right  they  can  do  as  they  like. " 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  lash  as  a  punishment  for  any  class  of  crira<;  1  A.  Not  for 
any.  We  find  we  get  along  better  without  it.  If  a  man  is  a  man  the  degradation  of  the 
lash  upon  him  is  so  terrible  that  it  destroys  all  sense  of  manhood. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  We  only  apply  it  to  men  who  ravish  children,  and  I  suppose  a  person  guilty  of 
that  you  would  hardly  call  a  man  ?  A.  No,  thit  is  pretty  bad  ;  but  I  do  not  know  hiw 
far  this  punishment  is  efiectual  in  preventing  these  crimes. 

Q.  In  England  at  one  time  garotting  was  very  prevalfint,  and  Sir  George  Gray' 
introduced  flogging  as  a  punishment  for  that  ofience.  There  is  no  garotting  in  England 
now,  the  crime  is  unknown  ?  A.  It  was  more  the  fact  that  the  police  supervision  was 
improved,  than  that  flogging  was  introduced,  that  put  an  end  to  this  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  November  last  year,  a  large  convention  of  prison  reformers  held 
in  the  City  of  Toronto,  formulated  a  number  of  proposals  on  prison  management.  The 
first  is,  "That  County  gaols  should  be  maintained  only  as  places  of  detention  for  persons 
charged  with  ofiences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  should  not  be  used  by  prisoners  afcer  trial 
and  conviction."  What  are  your  views  upon  that  1  A.  There  is  nothing  clearer  as  a}\ 
experience  would  indicate  than  that  the  real  character  of  the  gaul  is  a  house  of  detention 
and  nothing  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  With  regard  to  very  short-date  sentences,  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  or  five  days, 
could  not  the  gaols  be  used  without  impropriety  for  these  1  A.  No,  sir.  It  only  tends 
to  engender  amongst  these  men  idle  and  vicious  habits. 

Q.  Where  would  you  take  themi  A.  To  the  workhouse.  Every  group  of  counties 
should  establish  at  convenient  points  workhouses  for  these  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdrt. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this,  "  County  gaols  should  be  constructed  on  the  sep  irate 
or  cellular  system  "  ?  A.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  cellular  system  should 
be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  in  the  gaols. 

Q.  Then  the  third  recommendation  reads,  "  Persons  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be 
detained  in  county  gaols,  but  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  natural  pro- 
clivity of  the  criminal  "  ?  A.  Persons  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  gaol  after  conviction,  but 
immediately  sent  to  the  institution  best  adapted  for  them. 

Q.  The  next  one  is  as  follows : — "  A  boy  under  1 4  years  of  age  not  previously  vicious 
should  be  restored  to  his  parents,  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  conduct ; 
failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  "  ?  A.  The  percentage  of  boys  such 
as  that  described,  who  have  parents  to  take  care  of  them,  is  comparatively  small.  There 
is  a  lar^e  percentage  of  the  boys  who  are  arrested  and  convicted  of  misdemeanors  and 
petty  crimes,  who  are  without  homes,  or  families,  or  friends,  and  you  have  no  place  to 
send  them.  I  like  the  Massachusetts  probation  system.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
adopt,  and  I  would  recommend  it.  I  remember  a  man  who  was  hanged  within  the  last 
few  years  here,  a  noted  criminal  he  was ;  his  name  was  Blinkey  Morgan.  In  conversa- 
tion with  him  one  day  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  introducing  the  suspended 
sentence  in  cases  of  first  ofiences,  I  hope  you  will  push  that.  I  have  been  a  very 
bad  man.  I  have  acquired  notoriety  '  for  crime,  yet  I  have  not  been  insensible  to 
my  own  conduct.     If  as  a  boy  a  chance  bad  been  given  to  me  after  I  was  convicted  of  my 
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first  offence  my  life  would  have  been  entirely  different     The  suspended  sentence  is  the 
best  thing  you  could  have.     Give  a  person  a  chance." 

Q.  Would  you  apply  this  to  all  prisoners  of  all  ages  who  are  first  offeaderd  ?  A.  No, 
sir,  only  to  boys.     I  think  it  is  better  that  all  the  others  should  go  to  the  reformatory. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  upon  this  recommendation :  "  A  boy  under  16  years  of  age 
having  a  natural  tendency  towards  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should 
be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases,  as  well  as 
with  females  charged  with  light  oSeaces.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open  police 
court  nor  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol  "  1    A.  I  agree  with  this. 

Q.  Do  you  advocate  the  special  court  referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  question  f 
A.  I  think  anything  that  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  boy  before  a  police  court 
is  good,  but  I  think  instead  of  having  a  private  investigation  altogether,  T  would  say  to 
the  rabble,  "  Yon  have  no  business  here,  let  the  tipstafi  clear  the  court."  I  think  that 
a  public  trial  has  a  hardening  effect  upon  boys  always.  You  put  the  boy  on  his  pluck, 
you  put  him  on  his  courage.  He  may  feel  it  ever  so  much,  but  he  has  an  idea  that  he 
must  not  give  way  in  the  presence  of  a  rabble  like  this.  The  fact  is,  that  mauy  people 
being  present  at  the  trial  of  the  boy,  he  is  not  given  a  fair  chance,  not  so  fair  as  if  he 
were  having  a  quiet  trial.  I  saw  a  case  of  a  boy  in  St.  Louis  when  I  was  down  there. 
It  interested  me  and  I  followed  the  little  fellow  through  the  different  court&  He  was 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  his  feet  were  cramped  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 
There  he  was  when  I  saw  him  first  talking  with  thirty  or  forty  prisoners  waiting  his  turn. 
Finally  Thomas  James  was  called  and  to  this  child  a  policeman  said  '*  Get  out  and  stand 
over  there."  The  clerk  sai4  in  a-  hard,  heartless  tone  of  voice  "  Thomas  James,"  just  as  a 
man  having  lived  on  a  diet  of  nutmeg  grater  or  something  of  that  kind.  Then  the  police 
judge  said  to  the  boy  in  a  cold  matter-of-fact  way  "  What  is  your  name."  The  little 
boy  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  voice  of  authority  and  said  "  Tommy  James  "  in  a 
weak  faltering  voice.  "  Where  do  you  live  V  "  Anywhere."  "  Where  are  your  parental" 
"  Both  dead."  "  Have  you  got  no  home  V  "  Ho."  "  You  have  got  no  home,  and  you  are 
charged  with  stealing  fifty-five  cents."  "  It  was  only  forty-five."  For  this  paltry  offence 
this  boy  went  to  three  courta  When  he  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Pleas,  the  proceedings 
there  were  somewhat  the  same  as  in  the  police  court,  save  that  the  judge  spoke  to  the 
boy  in  the  kindest  possible  tone  after  looking  at  him  a  moment.  The  little  fellow 
adhered  to  his  statement  that  it  was  only  forty  five  cents,  and  he  broke  down  after  tell- 
ing his  piteous  story.  The  judge's  voice  changed  the  whole  character  of  this  proceeding. 
You  cannot  counteract  the  infiuence  of  a  coarse,  rough,  inhumane  judge.  This  judge 
asked  if  there  was  any  person  present  who  could  say  anything  on  behalf  of  the  child.  I 
said,  "  I  have  been  three  mornings  following  this  boy  and  he  has  told  the  same  story  all 
through.  It  is  a  case  of  misfortune  rather  than  crime."  The  judge  said,  "  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  boy  has  been  subjected  to  all  this.  I  shall  not  take  action  now  ;  I  shall 
hold  him  until  I  can  see  what  can  be  done  with  him."  This  was  on  the  Saturday.  On 
the  Tuesday  I  called  and  found  that  he  had  got  a  home  for  the  boy  in  Missouri.  This 
case  illustrates  the  working  of  the  law  upon  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolik. 

Q.  You  have  in  this  State  children's  homes.  Do  you  think  that  they  provide  effec- 
tively for  the  children  1  A.  Yes,  they  keep  them  out  of  the  poorhouses  and  the  alms- 
houses and  away  from  corrupting  influences.  The  real  object  that  we  had  in  view  in 
organizing  these  county  homes  was  to  keep  the  children  out  of  the  poorhouses.  If  the 
courts  find  that  there  is  no  criminal  charge  against  a  little  boy  they  send  him  to  the 
county  home ;  and  the  object  is  to  keep  him  in  the  county  home  until  we  secure  a  home 
for  him  elsewhere.  We  passed  a  law  to  employ  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
these  children  got  homes.  That  law  came  into  force  last  year  and  we  think  it  wUl  be 
of  great  assistance  to  us  in  placing  out  the  children. 
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Q.  What  are  jotir  views  as  r^^ards  this  recommendation  :  "  Industrial  schools 
and  reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as  plaoes  for  punishment,- bat  should  be  utilized 
wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institationa 
should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  refor- 
mation is  attained,  irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institution:! 
should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence  ?'  A.  I  give  my  adhesion  to  that ;  there  is 
nothing  clearer,  and  especially  in  regard  to  girls,  this  ought  to  be  emphasized.  The  idea 
of  taking  a  girl  to  a  state  reformatory  and  educating  her  up  to  eighteen  and  then  sending 
her  out  whether  she  has  got  a  place  to  go  to  or  not  is  terrible  to  think  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  should  undertake  this  part  of  the  work  itself  1  A. 
Tes.  If  we  had  a  good  proper  agency  established  we  could  take  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
of  these  right  away. 

Q.  You  make  provision  for  finding  a  boy  or  girl  some  place  where  he  or  she  is  likely 
to  find  a  good  home  1     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  We  found  in  Massachusetts,  even  amongst  those  who  are  managing  institu- 
tions, a  very  strong  feeling  that  children  should  not  be  kept  in  institutions  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  they  reg^ard  even  poor  homes  as  preferable  to  institutions  ? 
A.  Institution  life  is  just  as  unnatural  to  the  child  as  street  life  ;  but  you  have  to  keep  a 
child  in  an  institution  for  a  time  to  eradicate  possibly  the  evil  influences  it  has  imbibed. 
We  have  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  It  is  wrong  to  keep  children  too  long.  The  sooner 
you  get  a  child  into  a  family  the  bettor.  As  regards  others  though,  the  child  who  has 
been  brought  up  under  bettor  influences,  let  her  go  out  to-morrow  to  a  home  if  yon  can 
find  a  place  for  her.     Don't  let  her  taste  institution  life  at  alL 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  recommendation,  "  As  industrial  employment  is  a 
necessary  step  towards  reformation,  and  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the 
necessity  arises  for  prisons  and  reformatories  of  ample  dimensions  where  such  employ- 
ment can  be  provided,  and  where  other  influences  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be 
utilized,  and  where  a  system  of  classification  may  be  carried  on  f"  A  You  cannot  expect 
the  reformation  of  prisoners  without  industrial  employment. 

Q.  Another  recommendation  reads  :  "  Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent 
to  an  institution  where  they  can  be  provided  with  productive  industrial  employment  and 
where  they  can  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences,  and  they  should  be  detained  in 
said  institution  under  indeterminate  sentences.  Incorrigibles  should  be  sentenced  to 
penitentiaries  for  life ;  they  should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  all  right  to  regain 
their  liberty  unless  reformation  takes  place  f  A.  The  only  objection  to  the  last  propo- 
sition is  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  incorrigibles.  There  is  such  a  variety  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  when  you  can  properly  place  a 
man  in  that  category,  unless  you  take  the  actual  crimes  that  he  has  committed.  If  it  is 
necessary  at  all  to  send  a  man  to  the  workhouse  for  any  period  let  the  managers  of  the 
workhouse  say  when  it  is  safe  to  send  him  out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  an  inebriate 
asylum, 

Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  hard  Ubor  as  a  reformatory  agent  1     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  detention  of  prisoners  in  county  gaols  where  hard  labor  cannot  be 
secured  is  wrong,  and  therefore  some  other  institution  should  be  established  t  A.  Yes. 
A  man  should  not  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol  because  no  employment  can  be  provided  for 
him  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  eleventh  recommendation  :  "  The  question  of  prison 
labor  should  be  removed  from  the  arena  of  party  politics,  and  members  of  labor  organiza- 
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tions  sliould  look  at  this  qaestioa  from  a  patriotic  rather  than  from  a  trades  standpoint  I" 
A.  There  is  no  question  about  it ;  I  think  this  question  is  very  interesting  indeed.  I 
hare  always  viewed  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  We  have  haid  to  fight  it  here  as  best 
we  could.  The  labor  organizations  were  all  right  until  the  politicians  began  to  see  that 
they  were  political  elements  that  they  could  control,  and  they  have  been  utilizing  these 
organizations  ever  since.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  laboring  dcsses  should  not  organize. 
We  cannot  get  the  ear  of  the  labor  organizations.  I  have  tried  over  and  over  again  by 
writing  and  speaking  to  induce  them  to  take  the  matter  up ;  for  instance,  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  labor  in  prisons  I  object  to,  because  the  contractor  interferes  with  the  discipline  of 
the  prison.  But  when  you  come  down  to  the  contract  system  it  is  the  best  for  outside  labor 
that  cem  be  adopted ;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  contractor  under  this  system  has 
to  pay  more  for  his  work.  He  cannot  get  the  same  for  his  money  that  he  does  und  -r  the 
piece-price  system. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  state  account  plan  1  A.  It  would  not  work  here,  but  it 
might  in  Canada  ;  but  if  you  establish  this  system  for  a  state  governed  under  the  political 
conditions  that  we  are  under  here,  with  scheming  and  interested  politicians  controlling  the 
appointments,  there  would  be  nothing  more  corrupt  than  these  institutions  mam^ped  on  the 
state  acLoant  system.     It  would  open  the  door  to  fraud  of  every  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  to  find  a  man  like  Gapt.  Nicholson  for  Instance  1  A.  Bat  there  are 
very  few  Nicholsons.  And  take  Nicholson  away  from  his  institution ;  perhaps  within 
twelve  months  you  wou[d  find  abuses  of  the  grossest  character.  Those  institutions  you 
saw  at  Detroit  and  Cleveland  owe  their  success  to  Nicholson  and  Patterson. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Massie  could  manage  an  institution  on  this  principle  t 
A.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  there  is  no  better  man  than  Mr.  Massie. 

Q.  I  see  that  when  a  man  is  paroled  here,  someone  must  go  bail  for  him  1  A.  The 
only  bond  that  we  require  is  that  he  shall  have  employment  guaranteed  him  before  he 
leaves  the  reformatory,  and  care  is  taken  that  he  gets  employment. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Tou  said  you  have  tried  to  get  the  ear  of  the  labor  organizations  ;  have  you  ever 
invited  them  to  any  of  your  Congresses]  A.  Yes,  we  have  had  the  president  here.  We 
had  a  very  strong  appeal  made  to  them.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  chair,  and  we  listened 
to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  saying  that  labor  men 
have  never  had  any  sympathy  with  charity  organizations.  I  wound  him  up  by  saying  that 
the  laboring  men  of  this  country  never  had  need  of  them.  They  think  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  those  who  manage  these  institutions  which  are  called  chari- 
table waste  their  sympathy  on  the  criminal  class  to  the  neglect  of  t*^e  honest  and  indns- 
trions,  who  are  stiuggling  to  live  lives  of  respectability  and  honesty,  but  who  are  never 
thoaght  of  by  the  so-called  philanthropist:! !    A.  What  sympathy  does  this  class  need  t 

Q.  They  don't  need  sympathy,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  persons  who  are  posing  as  the  friends  of  the  criminal. 
The  direct  result  of  the  action  these  people  take  is  to  enable  criminals  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  honest  men  when  they  come  out  of  gaol  1  A.  The  entire  competition  in 
this  country  of  prison  labor  with  free  labor  means  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Q.  But  if  it  only  meant  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  yon  entirely  dislocate  the 
labor  arrangements  of  the  country  1  A.  These  men  have  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  Their  labor  must  come  into  competition  with  some  interests,  even  if  they  were 
outside  the  prison  altogether. 

Mr.  JORT. 

Let  them  make  enough  of  certain  things  that  are  required  for  the  state  institutions, 
but  let  means  be  taken  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their  competition  in  the  legitimate 
channels  of  oatside  labor. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Akglin. 

Q.  We  are  instnicted  to  enquire  into  and  report  on  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ; 
what  in  your  opinion  are  those  chief  causes  1  A.  I  would  put  in  the  order  of  the  causes  of 
crime  first,  homelesaness.  There  is  no  misfortune  like  this.  It  is  better  to  be  deaf  or 
dumb  or  anything  than  to  have  no  home.  A  child  never  knows  what  earth  has  in  posses- 
sion for  him  now,  nor  what  heaven  may  be  hereafter  if  he  has  no  home.  A  home  is  the 
best  thing  a  human  being  can  have.  I  would  put  next  ignorance,  and  next — though  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  word  idleness,  there  is  a  better  word  to  express  my 
idea  ;  idleness  may  be  a  misfortune,  it  may  be  a  crime.  A  man  may  prefer  to  be  idle. — 
Inoccupation,  that  is,  the  condition  of  those  who  have  never  had  anybody  who 
would  employ  them,  never  had  anybody  who  would  instruct  them  or  g^ve  them 
work  at  all,  and  who  have  simply  drifted  into  crime  because  nobody  would  give 
them  work.  That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  crime.  Then  come&  drunkenness ;  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  W.  C.  T.  XT.  would  ascribe  to  it ;  but  I  do  make  out  a  strong 
case  against  drunkenness.  The  fact  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  committed 
for  crime  come  up  to  the  prison  and  say  that  it  was  drunkenness  that  caused  them 
to  go  wrong.  It  is  a  cheap  appeal  to  sympathy,  and  a  cheap  sotting  aside  of  p  irsonal 
responsibility  ;  there  is  more  of  this  talk,  a  great  deal,  than  there  is  about  the  reality  of 
drunkenness.  Drunkenness  is  not  so  crime-producing  as  we  generally  suppose.  Then 
there  is  another  cause  of  crime  that  is  not  sufSciently  considered,  and  that  is  immigration. 
An  emigrant  comes  here,  and  he  is  a  stranger  to  our  laws  and  customs  ;  away  from  his 
home,  away  from  his  friends,  and  the  social  influences  that  surrounded  his  life  in  a  former 
land.  He  gets  home-sick  and  discouraged.  He  is  not  employed  and  he  begins  to  realize 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  There  is  a  weakenin.^  of  his  mind  in  a  moraJ  sense,  and 
under  these  dispiriting  conditions  of  mind  he  goes  into  crime ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
that.  Bishop  Ireland  of  Minnesota  brought  this  fact  out  and  said  there  was  no  question 
about  this  being  an  element  that  contributes  very  largely  to  crime. 

The  Chairman.     (Who  had  just  returned  from  Circleville,  whither  he  and  Dr.  Rosen- 
brugh  had  gone  to  inspect  the  county  gaol). 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  idea  of  the 
heredity  of  crime  t  A.  Tes,  a  good  deal.  If  you  could  only  get  people  to  know  where  to 
attach  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  an  influence  of  this  kind  that  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  degenerating  influences  that  produce  crime  by 
deadening  the  moral  senses,  and  these  can  be  transmitted.  I  have  known  instances  where 
it  was  80  palpable  that  you  could  not  dispute  the  fact. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  fact  that  if  a  bad  temper  say  can  be  transmitted,  some 
moral  quality  or  defect  may  be  t  A.  Yes ;  we  have  a  very  prominent  man,  a  notorious 
man  in  this  state  whose  father  was  an  epileptic.  He  whs  sent  to  prison  for  life  for 
murder.  He  caught  his  wife's  paramour  and  shot  him  in  her  room,  and  he  was  shut 
up  for  murder  in  the  second  degree.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  to  warrant  this 
view  being  taken.  The  wife  was  a  bad  woman,  and  the  fact  that  this  man  was  weak 
itself  must  of  course  have  had  a  hereditary  influence  upon  the  child.  After  his  father 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiaiy  this  boy  was  picked  up  and  sent  to  the  reform  school. 
His  intellect  was  clear,  bright  and  sharp  as  you  ever  knew  in  your  life.  He  served 
out  his  time  and  when  he  got  out  of  the  reformatory  he  went  to  work  as  a  journalist 
He  was  clever  and  unscrupulous  ;  he  got  ahead  and  went  to  Europe,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  was  prominent  in  political  affairs  in  this  state  and  became  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  That  fellow  has  no  more  moral  sense  than  you  could  find  in  an  empty  hat. 
He  has  not  the  least  idea  of  gratitude  or  moral  obligation  to  anybody,  or  anything,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  he  will  have  to  be  killed  or  will  kill  somebody.  He 
has  already  been  shot  at,  and  has  made  targets  of  other  peopla  I  attribute  these  traits 
of  this  man's  character  to  his  heredity — to  his  father  being  an  epileptic  and  his  mother 
a  bad  woman. 
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Toronto,  October  29th,  1890. 

Present:— J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin  A. 
F.  Jary,  Esq. 

John  Milljeb,  Gaoler  for  the  County  of  Grey,  Owen  Sound,  sworn. 

The  Ghairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  1  A.  On  the  1st  November,  1862.  My  father 
was  the  first  gaoler  in  the  county. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  herding  different  classes  of  prisoners 
together  ?  A.  I  think  the  result  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  I  suppose  the  worst  result  of 
the  want  of  gaol  classification  is  in  placing  prostitutes  and  respectable  girls  who  may  be 
committed  for  some  little  offence  together. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  matters  to  carry  out  the  cellular  system  if  you 
bad  the  means  t  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  put  a  man  waiting  trial  under 
such  punishment  as  that.  I  certainly  think  it  is  punishment  to  keep  a  man  locked  up  in 
a  cell  by  himself  without  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the  others  at  all. 

Q.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison,  have  the  more  hardened  class 
of  prisoners  been  removed  from  you  t  A.  Oh,  yes,  more  especially  those  who  are  able- 
bodied,  capable  of  working. 

Q.  Has  this  assisted  you  in  improving  your  classification  of  prisoners  ?  A.  It  has  to 
some  extent.  We  don't  have  nearly  so  many  of  those  prisoners  in  gaol  now  as  we  had 
formerly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  more  left  on  your  hands  than  you  require  for  keeping  the  gaol 
and  grounds  in  order  t    A.  Frequently  we  do  not  have  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  The  establishment  then  of  another  prison  for  prisoners  under  sentence  for  thirty 
days  would  be  of  little  service  to  yout    A.  Yery  little,  indeed. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  offences  for  which  the  nineteen  boys  were  committed  to 
your  gaol  last  year  1  A.  Petty  larceny  would  be  the  chief.  I  think  they  were  all  in  for 
the  first  time  with  the  exception  of  one.  They  were  principally  from  the  town  of  Owen 
Sound  and  from  the  villages  of  Meaford  and  Durham,  and  some  from  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

Q  Do  you  think  this  was  a  proper  or  wise  way  of  dealing  with  those  lads  ?  A.  I 
do  not  think  it  was.  If  there  were  to  be  any  punishment  at  all,  I  think  twenty-four 
hours  in  gaol  would  be  far  better  than  three  mouths.  I  think  two  were  waiting  trial.  As 
a  general  thing  they  were  sentenced  to  the  common  gaol  for  periods  varying  from  two  to 
four  months.  Some  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  long  terms.  I  think  many  of  them 
should  have  been  let  go  on  their  own  recognizances  or  those  of  their  parents  or  guardians 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them.  In  a  number  of  oases  I  feel  sure  this 
would  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect,  and  the  young  criminals  would  have  been  saved 
the  humiliation  of  going  to  gaoL  I  find  that  when  boys  are  kept  in  gaol  for  some  time 
they  get  hardened.  If  a  boy  went  before  a  magistrate  for  the  first  time  for  a  trivial 
offence  he  should  be  discharged  with  a  caution. 

Q.  Have  yon  noticed  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory 
upon  boys  sent  to  it  from  your  gaol  1  A.  I  have  noticed  during  my  time  that  quite  a 
number  have  been  sent  there  and  none  have  come  back  for  punishment  again  with  the 
exception  of  one  case  where  a  boy  came  back  for  having  been  drunk  when  he  had 
grown  up.     I  know  several  who  are  apparently  making  an  honeat  living. 

Q.  Are  they  following  the  trades  that  they  acquired  in  the  reformatory  t  A.  No,  I 
think  not. 
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Q.  What  ia  your  experience  as  regards  the  Central  Prison  t  A.  I  never  came  across 
bat  one  who  wanted  to  give  his  preference  to  the  Oentral  Prison  treatment  to  that  of  the 
penitentiary.  I  think  it  has  a  very  deterrent  effect  npon  some  criminals,  but  a  good 
many  come  back  again.  The  men  who  are  in  and  oat  of  gaol,  and  who  intend  »  make 
their  living  by  prejring  apon  the  country. 

Q.  As  a  f;eneral  thing,  do  they  prefer  a  penitentiary  sentence  to   Oentral  Prison 
custody  t     Q.  Tes,  they  prefer  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  to  twenty-three  months 
in  the  Cential  Prison.     They  say  that  they  don't  like  the  work  and  the  discipline  at  the 
'Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  the  Central  Prison  hsis  a  reforming  influence  1  A.  It  has  if 
the  sentences  are  not  too  severe.  I  have  noticed,  as  rpgards  prisoners  generally,  that 
those  who  have  got  too  severe  sentences  have  thought  they  have  been  hardly  dealt  with ; 
that  their  punishment  was  greater  than  their  offence  merited,  and  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  driving  them  into  crime  again.  They  have  made  up  their  minds — have  become 
determined  to  have  satisfaction  in  some  way.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  prisoners 
who  have  escaped  with  mild  sentences  who  have  said,  "  You  won't  catch  me  here  again 
after  1  get  out  of  this  scrape,  I  did  not  expect  to  get  away  so  easy,  but,  having  been  so 
fortunate,  I  will  take  very  good  care  not  to  get  into  similar  trouble  again." 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  is  a  proper  place  for  these  old,  indigent  persons  t  A.  They 
ooold  not  get  a  worse  place.  I  think  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  would  have  been  proper 
subjects  for  a  poor  house. 

Q.  How  many  insane  persons  had  you  in  gaol  at  one  time?  A.  Speaking  from 
memory  I  think  we  had  five  at  one  time.  The  longest  period  for  which  any  of  them 
were  allowed  to  remain  was  about  six  months.  Some  of  them  were  mildly  insane  and 
others  again  were  considered  violent.  One  of  them  I  think  was  a  proper  subject  for 
a  poorhouse.     He  was  committed  as  insane  but  died  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  number  of  prisoners  c«mmitted  to  your  gaol  last  year  tor  me 
first  time  was  105 ;  for  the  second  time,  44 ;  for  the  third  time,  21  ;  and  for  over  the 
third  time  22— does  this  mean  for  the  third  time  this  year  t  A.  No,  it  is  the  third 
time  in  gaol  extending  over  all  the  years  of  previous  convictions.  Of  the  200  com- 
mitments, 175  would  I  think  represent  the  number  of  persons  passing  through  the  gaol. 
Of  the  27  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  some  were  first 
offenders  and  some  old  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Does  the  imprisonment  of  drunken  men  in  a  common  g8M>l  do  them  much  good  t 
A.  Not  a  great  deal.  The  habitual  drunkard  gets  on  the  spree  again  just  as  soon  as  he 
has  been  thoroughly  sobered  up. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  if  they  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  two 
years.  A.  I  think  it  would  keep  the  men  sober  for  that  length  of  time,  but  they  would 
go  on  the  spree  again  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  was  over.  It  seems  to  be  their 
nature,  they  are  always  craving  for  drink.  Of  those  committed  for  the  first  time  a 
great  many  never  come  back  again. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  7  A.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  think  bad  training  at  home — the  want  of  proper  training  of  the  young,  and 
drunkenness. 

Dr.  RoSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  Scott  Act  in  your  county  while  you  have  been  gaoler! 
A.  We  had  either  the  Scott  Act  or  the  Dunkin  Act,  1  do  not  know  which,  It  was  in 
operation  over  a  year  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  that  it  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  drunkenness  and  crime  ? 
A.  There  was  a  much  less  number  committed  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  than 
during  the  years  previous  to  its  coming  into  operation.  I  recollect  making  a  report  to 
the  Legislature  here  with  reference  to  that. 
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Q.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that  yoar  classification  is  exceedingly  defective  t 
A.  It  is  in  regard  to  females ;  there  is  practically  none  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a  hardship  that  a  person  waiting  trial  should  be  kept  by 
himself  or  herself )  A.  Not  if  the  conditio  i  were  such  as  to  justify  them  being  so  kept. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  keep  a  man  months  waiting  trial  in  separate 
confinement  under  any  circumstances. 


Charles  Henbt  Moore,  Sherift  of  the  County  of  Grey,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sberifTt  A.  In  1879.  I  had  been  deputy  sherifi 
sixteen  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  t  A.  Well,  I  should  put 
them  briefly — intemperance,  idleness  and  ignorance.  By  idleness  I  mean  idleness  in 
youths ;  letck  of  education. 

Q.  Have  the  twenty-seven  committed  to  your  gaol  for  drunkenness  last  year  been 
drunkards  from  youth  upwards,  or  did  they  in  a  number  of  cases  become  addicted  to  the 
habit  after  they  came  to  manhood  ?  A.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  them,  and  I  know 
that  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  intemperate  for  a  long  number  of  years. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  drunkenness  is  a  cause  of  crime,  what  do  you  mean  ?  A.  I 
mean  that  it  will  lead  men  to  crime.  There  are  cas^p  of  men  who  gravitate  from  one 
thing  to  another. 

(j.  Why  do  you  think  idleness  is  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  if  every  man  wen 
trained  to  habits  of  industry  ;  if  every  boy  were  sent  to  school,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  see  that  he  actually  went  to  school,  and  parents  saw  that  their  children  did  not  get 
into  evil  company,  all  this  would  have  a  good  effect  and  would  in  my  opinion  diminish 
crime  in  the  community.  We  have  laws  with  reference  to  attendance  at  school,  but  they 
are  not  strictly  enforced.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  system  of  education  that  we 
have  in  Ontario,  there  are  families  in  Owien  Sound  who  never  send  their  children  to 
school.  If  attendance  at  school  were  really  made  compulsory,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
crime  would  be  removed. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  careless  neglect  of  children  on  the  part  of  parents  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  crime)  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  I  know  parents  who  neglect 
their  children  and  I  think  it  has  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  children — very 
disastrous  indeed.  I  think  a  society  should  be  established  to  look  after  the  protection 
of  such  children  and  to  look  after  their  welfare  and  care  for  them.  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  taking  away  a  child  from  the  custody  of  parents  who  neglect  their  duty. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  exercises  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  to  some  extent ; 
representatives  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  visit  the  gaol.  I  do  not  think  that  the  prisoners  value 
the  services  as  highly  as  they  ought  to  do.     1  do  not  think  they  amount  to  much. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  in  connection  with  the  gaol  1  A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  much  used. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  gaol  custody  is  the  best  treatment 
for  drunkards }  A.  What  I  have  noticed  in  regard  to  habitual  drunkards  is  this ;  that 
they  are  not  looked  after  until  they  have  contracted  habits  that  become  incurable.  The 
difficulty  is  that  in  Owen  Sound  parties  are  allowed  to  drink  to  excess  for  a  long  period 
before  they  are  taken  into  custody  at  all.  If  they  were  taken  in  hand  while  yet  they 
had  sufficient  moral  force,  or  moral  strength,  to  reclaim  themselves,  a  great  many  o 
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them  in  my  opinion  could  be  saved ;  bat  those  who  are  taken  into  gaol  when  they  get 
loose  again  are  allowed  to  dissipate  another  long  period,  and  thus  they  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  Some  respectable  people  are  committed  for  this  vice,  I  can  bring  one  to  mind 
now,  a  very  intelligent  man  indeed.  It  would  be  dit&cult  to  say  what  his  trouble  is, 
his  conversation  would  throw  no  light  upon  it ;  he  is  a  clever  man,  but  he  seems  to  hare 
no  moral  power  to  resist  drink. 

Q.  Supposing  a  ward  were  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates  in  the  Central 
Prison  to  which  these  drunkards  would  be  committed  and  kept  at  work  and  properly  cared 
for,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  things  t  A.  I 
certainly  do. 

Q.  And  if  a  man  were  committed  to  the  common  gaols  three  times  and  that  had 
no  beneficial  effect  upon  him,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  time  to  try  this  other 
method  of  treatment  t      A.  I  think  so ;  it  would  be  well  worUi  trying  at  any  rate. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  commitment  of  lads  to  gaol 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years )  A.  I  don't  believe  in  it.  1  think  it  has 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  boys.  Boys  guilty  of  first  offences  of  a  light  character  I 
would  let  go  upon  suspended  sentence.  I  think  care  should  be  taken  that  these  boys 
do  not  repeat  the  offence  again.  If  they  came  back  still  for  trivial  offences  they  should 
be  looked  after  by  some  other  authority. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lock-up  in  your  town  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  separate  cells  there  tor  men  and  women  ?  A.  I  have  never  observed 
any.  I  think  there  is  a  wall  between  the  male  and  the  female  section,  but  I  believe 
they  can  go  into  the  same  corridor  and  they  can  converse  together. 

Q.  Respecting  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol ;  if  you  had  a  poor- 
house  do  you  think  you  would  have  sufficient  room  for  classification  of  the  remain- 
ing prisoners  1  A.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  the  erection  of  the  poorhouse  should  be  made 
compulsory.  I  would  recommend  that  in  preference  to  an  alteration  of  the  structure  of 
the  gaol. 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  have  quite  a  number  of  vagrants;  are  many  of  these  poor 
homeless  persons  who  ought  to  go  to  a  poorhouse  instead  of  going  to  gaol  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
their  presence  in  the  gaol  interferes  with  the  discipline. 


Albz.  SDTHERLA.ND,  Gku>ler,  Orangeville,  sworn. 

The  Cbaibhan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Dnfierin  Y    A.  In  1881. 

Q.  Were  those  classed  in  your  returns  as  vagrants  really  criminals  under  the  Act  t 
A.  Mo;  they  were  of  the  poor  class  without  homes,  old,  soine  blind  and  infirm.  We  had 
six  sent  from  a  poorhouse  and  they  were  sent  back  and  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Q.  Yon  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  you  had  a  poorhouse  you  would  be  able  to 
get  all  the  classification  that  you  want  1  A.  1  think  so.  We  would  be  able  to  classify 
them  fairly  well  but  we  could  not  keep  all  the  prisoners  separate. 

Q.  Your  gaol  seems  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  poorhouse  than  anything  else) 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  your  40  odd  vagrants,  were  there  many  of  the  reully  criminal  vagrant  class  i 
A.  No,  there  might  be  one  or  two  of  those ;  nearly  all  are  subjects  for  the  poorhouse,  and 
at  tlie  end  of  their  sentence  we  are  instructed  to  get  their  papers  prepared  so  that  they 
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can  be  re-committed.  Some  never  go  out ;  some  .have  been  in  for  nine  yean).  The 
period  of  commitment  lapses  and  we  get  the  papers  renewed.  Some  of  them  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  go  ont.     Two  "  dummies  "  are  not  safe  to  be  out  at  all. 

Q.  How  old  are  they  t    A.  From  28  to  30. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  t  A.  I  think 
they  had  been  there  and  were  sent  away.     They  got  a  little  training  there. 

Q.  How  many  women  have  you  had  t  A.  They  were  all  old  women  except  one,  and 
she  was  insane  and  her  parents  cook  her  out. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  I  see  that  last  year  you  had  46  re-commitments,  whereas  the  year  before  yon  had 
20 ;  can  you  (;ive  any  reason  for  that  ?     A.  I  cannot  give  any  reason. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  see  some  were  committed  three  times  and  some  five ;  this  does  not  mean  that 
these  men  were  committed  three  times  or  five  times  last  year)     A.  No. 

Q.  These  statistics  in  respect  to  re-commitments  are  absolutely  worthless ;  they  do 
not  give  the  returns  properly  so  that  one  can  understand  what  they  really  mean) 
A.  We  have  a  great  many  sent  in  for  vagrancy  and  these  are  drunk  when  they  come  in^ 
but  instead  of  sending  them  in  for  drunkenness,  they  are  k^pt  as  vagrants. 


Thos,  Bowles,  Sherifif  for  the  County  of  DufTerin,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  >oa  appointed  Sheriff  for  Dufferin  ?  A.  In  1891,  at  the  initiation  of 
the  county  officers  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  poorhouse  in  Dufferin  1    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  gaol  as  being  a  proper  place  for  the  poor)  A.  Welb 
our  people  act  upon  that  principle  anyway.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  for  many  of  those 
people  to  be  sent  to  the  gaol.  They  are  sent  there  just  because  thoy  are  old  and  decrepit, 
unable  to  do  anything  for  themselves,  and  the  people  will  contribute  nothing  to  their 
support  They  will  go  down  town,  get  a  magistrate  to  write  out  a  committal  and  take 
them  to  gaol. 

Q.  Does  the  county  give  any  aid  to  the  poor  outside )  A.  I  believe  %hat  all  the 
poor  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  are  sent  to  the  gaol. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  7  A.  1  think  want  of  industry 
will  apply  to  most  of  the  criminals.  I  think  idleness  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  any- 
thing else  :  People  grow  up  in  idle  habits  and  drift  into  crime.  I  think  laziuess  leads  to 
drunkenness  and  other  vices,  and  the  step  downward  to  crime  ia  very  easy. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  idle  men  who  don't  become  criminals  1  A.  All  people 
who  are  criminals  are  not  in  gaol ;  and  again,  there  are  people  who  are  not  criminals  who 
are  in  gaol. 

Q.  How  many  criminals  had  you  last  year  1     A  Very  few. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  offences  1  A.  We  had  one  man  who  set  fire  to 
the  Agricultural  Building ;  we  had  one  committed  for  assault  with  intent ;  some  for  lar- 
cenies and  crimes  of  that  character.  A  great  many  of  these  petty  larcenies  occurred 
through  men. getting  intoxicated  and  doing  things  that  they  would  not  do  if  they  were 
sober. 
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Q.  Then  yon  think  that  intemp^ranoe  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  crime  as  well  as 
idleness  1  A.  Yes.  Intemperance,  idleness,  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  such 
things,  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  criminals  as  anything  I  know.  I  think 
if  children  are  properly  trained  until  they  readi  the  age  of  12  or  15  years,  they  won't  go 
very  far  wrong  afterwards. 


Andbbw  Jackson,  Gaoler,  Lindsay,  sworn. 

The  Ghaibhan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Victoria?  A.  In  1866,  24 
years  ago,  before  that  time  I  was  turnkey  for  three  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1  A.  The  chief  cause  of 
crime  is  improper  training.  I  think  drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  against  the 
person,  assaults,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  is,  &om  our  county  standpoint  st 
any  rate. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  felonies  of  the  higher  order  f  A.  Laziness,  un- 
willingness to  work,  ruffianage  or  something  of  that  kind — an  innate  desire  to  do  evil, 
and  nothing  else  but  evil — that  is  as  regards  the  professional  burglar  and  .people  of  his 
stamp,  we  cannot  do  anything  with  this  cleiss. 

Q.  What  about  intemperance.     Do    you   think   the  professional   criminal   is  an 
intemperate  man  generally  t     A.  Very  rarely ;  he  requires   all   his   wits  about   him. 
I  think  that  properly  defined  you  may  put  down  intemperance  as  the  chief  cause  of  . 
crime  against  the  person. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  youths  becoming  criminals  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  t  A.  Children  being  improperly  trained,  allowed  to  grow  up  criminals  ;  and 
those  even  who  are  properly  trained  steal  oranges  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  are  taken 
up  for  larceny.  The  7  boys  and  the  girl  sent  to  our  gaol  last  year  were  committed  for 
stealing  little  things  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  proper  course  to  send  them  to  gaol  1  A.  No,  I  don't  I 
think  a  birching  would  be  the  best  thing  for  them.  I  know  as  regards  the  girl  who  is 
about  16  that  a  good  man  came  alone  and  took  her,  and  she  is  doing  splendid,  she  is  a 
capital  girl.  I  think  that  the  plan  of  suspended  sentences  with  proper  supervision  and 
keeping  a  watch  over  boys  and  girls  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  brought  up  for  first 
offences.  And  if  the  fatJier  and  mother  had  the  means  of  looking  after  tiiem,  and  were 
anxious  and  made  an  effort  to  look  after  them,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  send  the  child- 
ren back  to  them ;  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  committing  them  to  gaol,  and  if 
the  parents  were  not  fit  to  have  custody  of  them,  to  place  them  in  a  good  home 
where  they  would  have  proper  surroundings,  and  be  trained  in  the  way  that  they 
ought  to  be. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  t  A.  Oh,  it 
is  splendid  now  ;  there  is  no  more  trouble  about  it  at  all ;  twenty  years  ago  it  was  bad. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  Central  Prison  treatment  upon  those  you  send  to  itt 
A.  The  Central  Prison  is  a  terror  to  the  prisoners  who  are  sent  there. 

Q.  Are  you  very  much  troubled  with  those  classed  as  tramps  f  A.  Not  so  much 
now.  My  system  has  cured  them.  I  have  seen  the  tramps  glad  to  go  out  in  the 
time  of  storm.  It  is  a  perfect  farce  to  keep  these  men  in  the  prison  idle ;  but  I  dont 
like  to  see  the  poor  habitual  drunkard  in  gaol,  because  he  is  a  man  who  has  loat  his  will- 
power, and  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  sick  man  in  a  hospital — ^kindly.  Bat  to  the 
habitual  drunkard  who  beats  his  wife  and  children,  I  would  give  a  birching. 
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Q.  We  have  beard  a  great  deal  about  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols 
■of  the  Province;  what  are  your  views  upon  that  subject]  A.  My  views  are  to 
keep  the  gaols  as  they  are  now.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Governmeat  could  make  them 
ajity  better.  If  we  had  a  poorhouse,  proper  discipline,  and  everything  carried  on  in  the 
propter  way  under  the  present  system,  and  the  gaols  kept  for  what  they  were  intended 
for,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  change. 


Alex.  Lang,  Gaoler,  Barrie,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  1  A.  In  November,  1852 — 38  years  ago.  I 
suppose  I  am  the  oldest  gaoler  in  the  Province,  and  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  men.  I  was 
born  in  1810,  and  I  came  to  Little  York  in  1818. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  indiscriminate  association  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  adult 
prisoners  1  A.  1  have  never  found  it  so.  We  do  get  a  few  extraordinary  prisoners 
occasionally,  but  the  majority  of  our  prisoners  are  in  through  drink  and  when  they  are 
sober  they  are  pretty  well-conducted  men.  Every  man  that  we  have  in  gaol  now  is 
intemperate,  and  we  took  in  fifteen  from  the  first  of  the  month.  They  are  first-rate 
teetotallers  when  they  are  in  gaol,  and  they  behave  themselves  well  when  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  in  your  long  experience  found  adults  instructing  youths  in  crime  t 
A.  No ;  but  we  have  found  boys  worse  with  one  another  than  adults. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q  Would  not  the  influence  of  »  confirmed  criminal  be  bad  over  the  boys  who  might 
be  in  for  petty  larcenies  1  A.  We  have  a  man  named  Dunlop  who  has  been  twice  sent 
to  the  Penitentiary,  and  who  has  been  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  now  we  have  got 
him  in  for  a  criminal  act,  and  he  comes  in  and  says  that  if  it  were  not  for  drink  he  would 
never  have  been  there.  I  do  not  think  he  would  advise  a  boy  to  do  what  was  bad. 
I  think  he  would  give  a  boy  good  advice. 

Q.  He  forged  an  order  for  a  set  of  harness  which  he  sold  for  $101  A.  Yes,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  was  all  through  drink. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  offences  were  the  nineteen  boys  seilt  to  your  gaol  last  year  charged  with  1 
A.  A  good  many  of  them  were  for  petty  thefts  ;  some  for  stealing  rides  on  cars.  They 
were  for  juvenile  offences  generally.     I  think  they  were  all  in  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  What  efiect  had  gaol  confinement  upon  them  1  A.  They  think  that  they  will 
behave  themselves  when  they  get  out,  but  they  mix  with  the  worse  class  of  boys  again, 
and  this  brings  them  into  mischief.  If  the  influences  outside  the  gaol  were  as  good  as 
those  inside  they  would  behave  themselves  all  right.  There  would  be  less  drinking,  and 
drunken  habits,  less  pollution  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  enlarging  the  gaols.  A  boy  who  is  comraitted  to  gaol  for  the  first  time,  will  lie  sorry 
and  cry  over  it,  then  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  a  good  many  of  them  don't  care 
anything  about  it  afterwards.  I  would  rather  not  send  them  to  gaol,  because  once  you 
send  a  boy  to  gaol  it  gives  him  a  bad  name  and  it  sticks  to  him. 

Q.  But  if  a  boy  has  committed  a  criminal  act  what  would  you  do  with  him  1  A.  I 
would  put  him  on  a  farm  I  think,  in  some  quiet  place  away  from  city  life,  where  he  can 
be  taught  to  work,  for  a  term  of  years.  You  see  where  you  have  got  these  boys,  they  are 
generally  the  children  of  unruly  parents  and  that  is  where  the  mischief  comes  in.  You 
find  these  bad  habits  sometimes  inculcated  by  the  parents.  If  they  were  taken  away 
from  them  and  put  to  work  in  the  proper  way  it  would  be  a  better  thing  for  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

(j.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  charged  with -trivial  offences,  and  where  you  knew  the 
surroundings  were  good,  how  would  yon  treat  him  then  )  A.  I  would  treat  him  as  a  girl 
of  nine  or  ten,  who  put  some  obstruction  on  the  railway  never  thinking  that  she  vas 
endangering  the  lives  of  human  beings.  I  went  to  the  judge  and  magistrate  and  got  her 
off  with  a  suspended  sentence.     It  was  a  mere  matter  of  diversion  on  her  part. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  places  could  be  got  for  them  in  proper  families  1  A.  Simcoe 
could  absorb  a  large  number  of  these  children,  if  the  people  would  only  take  them, 
but  I  am  doubtful  about  that,  because  people  don't  care  about  taking  children  from  bad 
families. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hereditary  taint  in  crime  1  A.  I  do.  I  have 
seen  several  children  in  the  course  of  my  life  who  have  followed  the  coursesof  their  parents. 
I  recollect  now  the  case  of  a  boy  who  would  reel  and  stagger,  and  he  retained  this  habit 
after  he  grew  up.  This  defect  or  characteristic  was  due  to  hereditary  influences,  and  I 
saw  a  girl  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  woman  ;  both  were  the  children  of  drunken 
parents.  Of  the  19  boys  who  came  to  our  gaol  last  year,  some  had  parents  who  were 
pretty  well-conducted  people ;  some  I  did  not  know  ;  but  the  misfortune  about  boys 
is  that  you  sometimes  find  a  remarkably  good  boy  getting  into  difficulty,  when  often- 
times if  left  to  himself  he  would  not  do  so. 

Q.  Tou  think  that  some  kind  of  institution  with  proper  employment  for  these  boys 
would  be  better  than  committing  thom  to  the  common  gaol  1  A.  Oh,  yes.  If  you  coald 
get  a  proper  class  of  people  to  manage  these  institutions ;  those  who  would  take  an 
interest  in  the  children. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  Penetenguishene  reformatory  } 
A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  that.     It  is  in  our  county,  but  I  have  never  been  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  come  back  to  gaol  after  they  have  been  to  the 
reformatory  1     A.  I  have  had  none  lately  sent  back. 

Q.  How  do  they  conduct  themselves  when  they  return  from  the  Reformatory  1  A. 
Pretty  fair  I  think.  Some  follow  the  trade  they  learned  at  the  reformatory.  I  know  one 
man  who  came  back  from  the  reformatory  who  is  rich  now,  away  in  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  influence  of  the  Reformatory  is  good  ?  A.  I  think  there 
are  parties  there  who  are  much  better  than  they  were  before.  But  I  am  decidedly  in 
favor  of  having  some  other  institution  for  first  offenders. 

Q.  Were  the  forty-six  vagrants  committed  last  year  criminal  vagrants,  or  poor  desti- 
tute people?  A.  Most  of  them  are  that  kind  of  people  brought  to  poverty  through 
drunkenness  ;  we  call  most  of  them  tramps.  Amongst  those  we  have  two  honest  people 
who  are  destitute  and  have  no  homes.  One  is  an  old  man  over  seventy,  that  is  old  Billy 
Brown  who  is  subject  to  fits.  If  we  had  a  poor  house  not  half,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  forty-six  would  go  to  it.  Of  the  twenty  lunatics  committed  last  year,  some  were 
of  the  harmless  quiet  kind  who  could  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  sent  twelve  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year.  Did  that  help 
to  relieve  you  t  A.  Yes.  They  were  those  committed  for  the  longer  sentences  and  for 
most  serious  offences. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  those  who  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  place  the 
county  gaols  under  the  control  of  the  Government  entirely  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  felt 
that  to  be  the  case  for  years.  We  are  better  now  than  we  were  for  some  years 
before,  but  I  think  that  on  the  whole  it  would  equalize  matters  a  great  deal  more 
if  the  Government  were  to  take  charge  of  the  gaols  themselves.  There  would  be  more 
permanency  ;  our  county  councils  are  changing  year  by  year,  new  men  come  in  with  new 
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ideas  and  they  have  no  experience  of  gaol  management ;  the  officers  themselves  would 
have  more  confidence  and  would  be  able  to  act  more  independently  if  they  were  under  the 
Qovemment.  Of  course  many  of  the  members  of  the  council  are  reasonably  good  men, 
but  they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  conducting  gaols,  and  each  one  fancies  that  he  knows 
as  much  as  the  next  man,  and  they  are  all  apt  to  look  to  the  matter  of  expense  as  much 
as  anything  and  they  object  to  doing  many  things  on  that  account.  If  the  Government 
had  all  the  gaols  in  their  own  hands  they  would  manage  them  much  better.  This  would 
be  an  incentive  to  officers  to  do  their  best  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  higher  positions. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  your  repairs  attended  to }  A.  No,  for 
the  last  few  years  we  have  got- along  nicely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkdrt. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  gaol  since  the  county 
council  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  engineer  and  appointed  a  gaol  committee  1  A. 
Yes,  that  is  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

The  Ohaibhan. 

Q.  Have  you  no  lock-up  in  Barrie  1  A.  No.  We  have  been  getting  it  for  years, 
but  it  has  not  come  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  Central  Prison  has  a  deteri-ent  eSeot  on  criminals  ?  A.  Yes, 
-we  have  sent  a  number  there.  Some  don't  like  it,  but  some  speak  very  highly  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Central  Prison  is  conducted.  One  man  says  that  all  yon  have  got 
to  do  is  to  behave  yourself  there,  and  yon  can  get  on  all  right.  It  is  the  lazy  idlers  who 
don't  like  it 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  gaol  custody  or  even  Central  Prison  custody  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  confirmed  drunkards  1  A.  It  prevents  them  from  drinking  while  they  are  in  gaol. 
But  when  they  come  oat,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  go  back  to  it  again.  They  return 
to  their  old  associations.  Unless  drink  is  removed  altogether  you  cannot  keep  theM 
people  from  it. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  you  hold  that  drunkenness  is  a  great  cause  of  criminality  }  A.  It 
is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  of  our  crime.  If  you  look  about  our  town  you 
will  find  the  difference  on  a  market  day  between  the  state  of  '  hings  now  and  what  existed 
daring  the  three  years  of  the  Scott  Act.  I  can  tell  you  thei-e  is  a  great  deal  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  country.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  change  took  place  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  Scott  Act  went  into  operation.  The  night  before  there  was  a  universal 
attempt  to  have  a  spree ;  men,  women  and  boys  were  drinking  and  carousing 
until  midnight ;  but  the  next  day  was  a  market  day  and  the  men  all  went  home  sober 
and  their  horses  did'nt  get  linked,  and  it  continued  this  way  for  the  greater  part  of  three 
years,  all  the  time  the  Act  was  in  force.  We  had  very  little  drinking  then.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  prohibition  banner  floating  all  over  Gansida  to-day,  and  we  should  have 
had  it  too  for  it  did  splendid  work  during  the  time  we  had  it,  but  nnfortunately  the 
brewers  got  into  power  and  it  came  to  an  end.  We  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  defend- 
ing the  Scott  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdby. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  decrease  in  the  gaol  population  in  1885,  the 
firgt  year  of  the  Scott  Act  ?  A.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  here,  but  I  think  there  was  a 
large  redaction  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 

(Mr.  Lang  at  a  subsequent  sitting  produces  the  figures,  which  are  embodied  in  the 
evidence  taken  on  the  31st  October.) 

Q.  After  the  Act  was  done  away  with  did  the  number  of  prisoners  increase  again  } 
A.   Yea,  they  increased  right  away. 
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The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  method  of  treatment  for  drunkards  1  A.  I  wonld  stop  the 
manufacture  of  liquor.  Mj  experience  is  that  it  causes  all  the  crime  throughout  the 
country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  What  does  your  gaol  register  shew  to  be  the  percentage  of  intemperate  as  com- 
pared with  temperate  1  A.  It  is  pretty  large.  I  find  that  fifty-one  were  temperate  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  intemperate. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  some  of  the  fifty-one  who  are  down  as  temperate  would  take  a 
glass  1     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  committed  three  times  for  drunkenness,  perhaps  combined  with 
disorderly  conduct,  is  found  upon  enquiry  to  be  really  no  benefit  to  his  family  ;  to  be 
quarrelsome  and  at  times  even  violent,  would  you  say  that  putting  that  man  in  a  separate 
ward  in  the  Central  Prison  for  two  years  would  be  a  gooid  thing  t  A.  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  setting  a  trap  for  a  man.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  get  prohibition,  and  so  long 
as  we  do  not  stop  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  this  evil  will  go  on,  but  I  think  this  plan 
of  sending  a  man  to  gaol  for  thirty  days  is  absurd  ;  and  then  atrain  I  think  there  is  an 
amount  of  cruelty  in  punishing  a  man  severelyfor  drunkenness.  We  make  men  drunkards, 
and  then  we  would  tax  the  county  to  establish  inebriate  asylums  for  them. 

The  Chairman 

Q.  Next  to  drunkenness,  what  do  you  think  is  the  great  cause  of  criminality  f  A. 
Drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  ;  that  causes  idleness.  You  may  look  at  your  own  city  of 
Toronto,  beautiful  city  though  it  is ;  you  see  the  boys  there  in  the  saloons.  You  find 
them  at  every  street  corner  bearing  the  unmiatakeable  impress  of  drunkenness.  They 
spring  from  drunken  parents ;  th«y  are  developing  into  drunkards  themselves.  They 
never  try  to  get  any  legitimate  employment.  There  is  where  crime  grows  up.  These 
boys  become  petty  thieves,  petty  robbers,  and  their  parents  are  drinking  at  home.  That 
is  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  whole  thing.  If  this  were  removed  it  would  be  a  millennium 
I  can  assure  you.  I  wish  you  could  persuade  the  churches  to  take  the  matter  up  as  they 
ought  to.     lliey  wonld  soon  change  things  all  around. 

Q.  Have  you  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol  t  A.  We  have  prayer  meetings 
every  Sunday,  and  these  seem  to  have  a  very  good  effect.  Of  those  who  take  part  in 
them  some  are  Methodists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Salvation  Army  people.  They 
have  these  meetings  every  Sunday. 

Q.  Are  all  the  prisoners  compelled  to  attend  those  meetings  1  A.  No,  if  they  are 
Boman  Catholics  I  tell  them  they  are  not  obliged  to  go. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?    A.  We  once  had  a  small  library. 

Q.  The  first  time  the  Bcott  Act  came  into  operation  was  May,  1885.  You  had  236 
prisoners  I  notice  in  1885,  and  in  1886  you  had  405?  A.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  public  works  going  on  then.  We  had  those  fellows  on  the  railroad  who  had  been 
made  loafers  previous  to  the  Scott  Act  coming  into  operation,  and  now  they  have 
become  loafers,  criminals  and  tramps,  and  we  got  them  into  gaol  because  they  were  out 
of  employment ;  but  the  Scott  Act  did  not  make  them  criminals  ;  they  were  criminals 
before. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  while  the  Scott  Act  was  in  operation  more  whiskey  was 
sold  than  before  1  A.  Oh,  no,  that  is  not  so ; '  that  was  not  our  experience  in  the  County 
of  Simcoe. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  but  that 
is  not  borne  out  by  your  statistics  1  A.  Well,  I  have  not  got  my  statistics  heie ;  bat, 
of  course,  I  was  speaking  of  those  committed  for  drunkenness. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  inspector's  reports  that  during  the  \&ai  year  under  the  license 
system  there  were  348  persons  committed,  snd  of  that  number  271  are  marked  intem- 
perate. In  the  first  year  under  the  Scott  Act,  that  is  1886,  there  were  236  in  the  gaol 
and  138  are  marked  as  intemperate  ?  A.  Yes,  that  would  indicate  that  there  was  less 
drinking. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  religious  instruction  in  gaol  is  of  benefit  to  the  prisoners  1  A.  Ob, 
jes ;  our  prisoners  go  out  better  men  than  when  they  came  in.  They  get  good  impres- 
sions when  in  our  gaol  and  they  carry  them  out  with  them  ;  but  when  they  go  out  they 
get  into  a  worse  atmosphere.  If  they  had  sober  people  to  mix  with  when  they  went  out 
they  would  lead  better  lives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdrt. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  had  any  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
inspector,  the  sheriff,  and  the  county  council  as  regards  the  management  of  your  gaol  ? 
A.  Latterly  we  have  not  had  so  much,  but  years  ago  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conflict 
between  them.     Latterly  I  must  say  we  have  been  civilized,  peaceable  and  friendly. 


John  Edward  Pell,  Secretary  of  the  St.  George's  Society  and  Associated  Charities, 
Toronto,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occopied  the  position  of  secretary  to  these  societies  1  A.  For 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  was  also  connected  with  charitable  work  for  about  fifteen 
years  in  Montreal. 

Q.  You  come  a  great  deal  in  contact  with  needy  people  1    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  thorn  are  criminal  as  well  as  needy  ? 
A.  My  experience  has  been  somewhat  different  to  that.  During  the  winter  seasons  for 
many  years  I  was  engaged  in  managing  various  kinds  of  work  here  in  Toronto,  work 
that  was  started  for  keeping  people  of  this  kind  employed.  I  found,  as  a  rule,  that  of 
the  people  who  applied  for  assistance  during  the  winter  season,  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  would  be  willing  to  work  if  they  ha<l  an  opportunity  of  getting  it.  According  to 
my  experience,  extending  to  over  50  years  in  Canada,  there  are  in  winter  seasons,  owing 
to  climatic  influences,  and  so  forth,  a  large  section  of  the  people  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  improvident,  but  some  are  really  unable  In  provide  for  them- 
selvps.  I  question  whether  it  is  reasonable  and  right,  that  people  who  are  simply  in 
necessitous  circumstances  should  have  to  go  to  the  police  magistrate  and  be  sent  to  gaol 
for  periods  of  from  three  to  six  months.  We  have  in  Toronto  two  poorhouses,  both 
good  institutions.  They  are  maintained  chiefly  by  means  obtiiined  through  a  grant  from 
the  city  and  a  grant  from  the  government,  but  tbey  are  managed  as  pri  /ate  institutions, 
and  consequently  the  police  magistrate  has  no  authority  to  send  anybody  to  these 
charities  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  does  so.  One  is  the  House  ot  Industry  and  the 
other  the  House  of  Providence.  I  had  some  experience  of  public  institutions.  My 
fother  was  the  medical  superintendent  of  an  asylum  in  England,  so  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  early  life  of  the  working  of  public  institutions  and  I  object  most  strongly 
to  people  being  sent  indiscriminately  to  gaol  simply  becanse  they  are  needy  and  unable 
to  maintain  themselves. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  police  magistrate  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  send 
needy  persons  to  those  institutions  1  A.  I  do.  I  think  it  is  neither  legal  nor  right  to 
send  such  persons  to  gaol.  The  poorhouses  ought  to  be  of  a  public  character  and  the 
magistrate  ought  to  have  power  to  commit  to  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  by  your  having  furnished  these  people  with  stone  to  break 
you  saved  a  number  of  them  from  going  to  gaol  1     A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  labor  was  furnished  to  this  class  it  would  stop  a  great  deal 
of  criminality  1  A.  I  believe  it  would  prevent  many  from  falling  into  crime,  because 
these  people  through  being  sent  to  gaol  become  contaminated  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  public  poorhouses,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  it  has 
a  tendency  to  pauperize  or  to  lead  to  improvidence  t  A.  I  am  not.  At  any  rate,  not 
if  they  are  properly  managed  and  conducted  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  a  man  applied  to 
the  police  magistrate  for  assistance  and  was  sent  to  the  poorhouae,  he  would  be  kept 
there,  and  people  when  they  wanted  men  for  labor  would  naturally  go  there  to  seek 
men.  I  would  only  admit  those  who  were  willing  to  work.  If  a  man  were  a  confirmed 
vagrant  and  refused  to  work  I  would  prosecute  him  and  have  him  committed  to  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  in  our 
gaol  population  1    A.  I  fear  it  is. 

'  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  intemperance?  We  have  just  heard  a  witness 
state  that  intemperance  causes  nine-tenths  of  the  crime  in  the  country,  if  not 
the  whole  of  it  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that ;  I  think  idleness  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  intemperance  is  undoubtedly  a  great  cause  of  crime.  In  my  father's  establishment 
in  England,  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  were  committed  for  a  few  months  and  the  com- 
missioners would  order  them  to  be  discharged.  I  would  say  (from  the  observation  of  the 
treatment  given  there)  when  they  come  up  the  first  time  give  them  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  confinement  and  increase  it  on  each  succeeding  occasion  by  arithmetical 
progression. 

Hon  Mr.  Dbdrt. 

Q.  Under  any  system  of  poorhouses  for  the  different  counties  of  this  province 
would  there  not  be  a  large  number  seek  shelter  within  these  establishments  who  must 
work  if  no  such  provision  was  made  for  them  t  A.  No,  provided  work  was  kept  up 
at  every  institution.  I  think  if  they  had  a  well  regulated  system  of  poorhouses, 
Toronto  would  be  relieved  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  who  come  here  in  the 
winter  months  seeking  shelter  and  employment  and  who  leave  again  as  the  summer 
approaches. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  efiect  of  that  system  in  England  ?  A.  I  think  it  works 
admirably.  There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  vagrant  class ;  more  especially  in 
the  vagrant  class  about  London.  They  nearly  all  centre  at  one  place.  I  visited  a  great 
many  of  these  institutions  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  posting 
myself  upon  matters  of  this  kind.  After  all,  it  centres  upon  this  one  thing :  If  yea 
find  employment  you  will  find  that  these  people,  or  at  any  rate  the  better  class  of  them, 
will  act  correctly  and  properly,  but  then  you  must  treat  them  properly  and  kindly. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  work  increases  the  gaol  population  t  A.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  it  does.  At  present  we  have  very  few  applications  for  relief  owing 
to  the  openness  of  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  are  in  want  of  work  and  are  unable  to  find  it 
are  frequently  led  into  crime  1  A.  I  know  that  they  go  to  gaol  simply  on 
account  of  poverty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  through  timely  action  in  the  way  of 
finding  employment  a  great  deal  of  crime  is  prevented.  Next  Monday  we  will  have  a 
meeting  at  which  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  will  be  present  to  express  their  views  in  refer- 
ence to  juvenile  crime  in  Toronto.  I  could  mention  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
died  here.  She  was  a  respectable  industrious  woman  ;  she  had  seven  children,  but  she 
left  her  children  to  run  about  the  streets  and  those  children  in  every  instance  have 
been  brought  before  the  police  court  and  committed  several  times.  The  whole  family 
have  become  criminals. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Druey. 

Q.  Is  this  poverty  that  exists  in  your  midst  the  result  of  intemperance  and  waste- 
fulness, or  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  the  people  have  no  control  ?  A.  Well, 
it  is  a  mixture  of  both.  In  certain  cases  there  are  both  intemperance  and  want  of  pro- 
vidence, and  there  are  so  many  amusements  in  the  summer  season  tempting  people  to 
expend  money,  that  they  don't  lay  by  so  much  for  the  winter  season.  So  far  as  the 
English  people  are  concerned,  I  must  say  that  they  are  generally  willing  to  work,  but 
they  have  difficulty  in  finding  employment.  Of  course  we  endeavor  as  far  as  possible 
to  look  after  them,  and  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  help  has  been 
contributed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  pauperism  is  increasing  more  rapidlj-  in  Toronto 
than  the  population  ?  A.  No,  I  don't.  In  the  House  of  Industry  of  course  they 
relieve  quite  a  considerable  number.  I  made  a  calculation  some  time  ago  and  I  tiud 
that  in  the  winter  months  relief  is  granted  to  about  one  in  thirty-three.  But  at  the 
present  time  I  am  satisfied,  speaking  now  as  regards  last  winter,  that  one  in  twenty  or 
twenty-five  of  the  population  at  the  outside  would  include  all  who  have  been  grafated 
even  temporary  relief  But  so  much  depends  in  Toronto  upon  the  season.  If  the  season 
is  a  severe  one  there  is  a  great  detd  more  distress. 

The  CHAiRMAir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  institution  life  has  a  bad  effect  upon  these  people.  Would  it 
be  better  to  relieve  them  in  the  family  relation  t  A.  Oh,  decidedly  it  is,  where  the 
people  are  old  and  infirm  and  destitute,  and  you  could  not  give  them  employment. 

Q.  But  has  institution  life  a  bad  .effect  upon  young  men  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  has 
80  long  as  the  young  man  is  working  for  what  be  gets. 

Dr.  BOSEBRUQH. 

Q.  We  are  told  by  those  connected  with  workhouses  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 
not  economical  to  establish  these  places  unless  they  have  at  least  150  persons  connected 
with  the  institution.  Do  you  think  that  in  view  of  that  fact  it  would  be  better  for  the 
counties  to  be  grouped  together  so  as  to  have  one  workhouse  or  poorhouse  for  several 
counties  f  A.  Certainly  ;  that  system  is  adopted  even  now  in  England  ;  the  work- 
houses are  for  the  unions  all  over  Ehgland.  There  are  unions  of  counties  and  unions  of 
parishes.  I  think  that  would  be  a  veiy  proper  thing  here.  Unquestionably  to  build  a 
poorhouse  for  a  small  population  would  be  an  unwise  step,  for  the  number  of  the  inmates 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure,  but  if  you  group  districts  together  you 
would  at  once  overcome  the  difficulty  ;  and  as  regards  those  who  are  not  able  to  work,  I 
may  say  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  cannot  do  something  in  the  way  of  raising 
their  vegetables  or  a  little  garden.  Here  am  I  80  years  of  age  and  I  can  go  and  work  on 
laud  myself.  I  believe  that  if  you  have  a  piece  of  land  in  connection  with  those  institu- 
tions yon  could  employ  nearly  all  the  inmates  upon  it,  and  they  would  all  be  doing  some- 
thing for  their  maintenance. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  a  little  while  ago  about  the  improvident  class.  Don't  you 
think  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  require  assistance  during  the  winter  who 
are  neither  lazy  nor  drunken  f  A.  I  think  so.  There  are  many  families  who  come  out 
here  from  the  Old  Country  who  have  not  had  opportunity  during  the  first  year  or  two  to 
make  provision  for  the  winter  ;  but  the  'majority  of  cases  where  the  parties  apply  for 
relief  during  the  winter  season,  are  those  of  persons  who  are  improvident  and  idle,  given 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors — that  is  the  majority  apart  from  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Q.  The  ordinary  laboring  man  earns  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  York-shilling  a  day ; 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  work  more  than  220  days  in  the  year.  Would  you  consider 
such  a  man  improvident  if  he  has  not  made  provision  Tor  the  whole  year  out  of  that  very 
small  wage  1    Would  you  refuse  to  help  him  if  he  came  to  you  for  work  1    A.  Not  if  he 
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were  an  honest,  iadastrious  man,  willing  to  do  what  he  could  for  himself ;  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with  these  people  ;  the  trouble  is  to  decide  who  are  improvident 
and  who  are  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  matter  in  Toronto,  and  rou  know 
a  good  deal  about  those  children  belonging  to  the  emigrant  class  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Bamardo,  Miss  MacPherson,  and  Miss  Rye  t  A.I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them 
fi'om  the  inception  of  the  movement.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  these  children  are 
brought  from  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes  in  England,  and  my  amazement  ia  that  there 
»re  not  more  who  turn  out  criminals.  By  scattering  these  children  about  the  country 
these  societies  prevent  farmers  coming  in  and  obtaining  children  from  the  city  they  other- 
wise would  obtain.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Barnardo  has  done  a  great  work  in  England.  I 
believe  that  from  the  efforts  of  these  associations  something  has  been  done  to  decrease 
crime  in  England  ;  but  the  system  affects  Canada  in  this  way,  as  I  know  to  my  own  cer- 
t-iin  knowledge  ;  those  who  get  these  children,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  earn  wages,  dis- 
miss them  and  obtain  others  to  fill  their  places.     I  think  the  practice  ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  Chairhait. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  children  were  not  brought  out  our  own  waifs  would 
bo  absorbed  in  country  lifo  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  now?    A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  children  come  back  to  you  for  assistance  1  A.  Not 
very  many  ;  I  have  had  some,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  I  expected ;  but  Miss  Rye 
has  said  to  me,  "  If  you  had  seen  the  places  I  brought  them  from  you  would  have  brea 
horrified."    I  am  really  astonished  that  so  few  of  them  go  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  children  who  are  brought  out  here 
that  fall  into  evil  ways  1  A.  No,  but  I  was  amazed  at  the  comparatively  small  number 
who  turned  out  criminals. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  comparatively  small  number  ?  A.  One  or  two,  or  at  the 
outside  three  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are  doing  a  very  important  work  In 
England. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  inspection  of  these  children  is  really  efficient  or  n<.t  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  it. 


M.  Smith,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Simcoe,  sworn. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deputy  sheriff?  A.  Ever  since  I  left  school.  My 
father  was  sheriC  and  I  acted  as  deputy  to  him. 

Q.  What  views  have  you  formed  as  to  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols  ?  A. 
I  think  it  would  prevent  a  conflict  suoh  as  Mr.  Lang  spoke  of,  where  the  county  council 
would  not  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  gaol  or  the  recommendations  of  the  inspector. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  gaol  that  you  have  great  troublo  in  getting  what  you 
want  from  the  county  council  ?     A.  Knt  latterly.     There  is  considerable  delay  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  forn^ed  any  opinion  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  agree 
a  good  deal  with  Sheriff  Moore.  I  heard  his  evidence  this  morning.  I  should  say  it  was 
drunkenness,  idleness  and  poverty. 
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Q.  Do  jon  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
gaol  population,  and  that  it  would  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  your 
prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and  also  enable  you  to  improve  your  general  management  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  conversing  with  or  of  finding  out  the  views  of 
prisoners  in  regeuxl  to  the  Central  Prison.     A.  Yes  ;  they  don't  like  to  go  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  institution  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  criminal  population 
of  Ontario  ?    A.  Yes  ;  I  am  firmly  of  that  opinion. 


John  Gbkkn,  Governor  Toronto  Gaol,  sworn. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  governor  of  the  Toronto  gaol.  A.  In  1872  ;  prior  to 
that  time  I  had  charge  of  the  county  of  Kent  gaol  for  upwards  of  five  years. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  separate  cell  of  the  right  size  for  every  prisoner  received  into 
your  gaol,  whether  remanded,  awaiting  trial,  or  under  sentence,  do  you  think  that 
that  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners)  A.  I  certainly 
do.  In  the  first  place  the  prisoner  is  brought  into  gaol.  No  matter  what  the  charge  is 
he  is  put  into  a  cell  by  himself,  and  while  he  is  there  he  is  beyond  the  influence  of  other 
prisoners.  Only  the  officials  and  chaplain,  or  other  properly  authorized  person  can  see 
him.  The  chaplain  might  go  there  and  talk  with  him  and  advise  him,  and  show  him  the 
mistake  be  has  made,  and  at  the  end  of  his  sentence  he  is,  at  any  rate,  made  no  worse 
than  he  was  when  he  came  in.  But  take  the  present  system.  A  boy  gets  into  trouble 
with  four  or  five  others.  I  might  think  these  are  all  boys  of  suitable  characters  to  go 
together,  and  yet  there  is  no  telling  what  mischievous  influence  they  might  exercise  over 
each  other.  A  boy  came  in  yesterday  ;  he  was  brought  in  in  the  afternoon  by  a  county 
constable,  apftarently  well  provided  and  well  cared  for.  He  was  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  "  Well,  my  boy,"  I  said,  "  What  is  your  trouble  V  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
replied,  "  I  have  been  stealing."  "  What  have  you  been  stealing ! '  "$12."  There  were 
some  prisoners  there  and  I  put  them  back.  Then  I  went  to  the  boy.  "  Whom  did  you  steal 
the  money  from  V  I  asked.  "  From  my  master,  my  employer,"  he  replied.  "  Where  was 
he  at  the  timel"  "He  had  gone  to  church."  "Where  do  you  come  from? '  "  I  came  from 
England."  "What  is  your  name?"  "Patrick  Kelly."  "You  had  Irish  parents?"  "Yes,  but 
my  mother  and  father  »re  both  dead,  and  I  have  no  friends  in  this  country."  "  How  long 
have  you  been  here  1 "  "  Six  months."  "  What  have  you  been  doing  t "  "  Working  on 
a  farm."  "What  did  you  take  the  money  fori"  "I  wanted  to  go  home  to  the  Old 
Country  to  my  friends."  He  said  they  had  worked  him  hard  on  this  farm,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  away.  I  told  him  that  $12  would  not  take  him  to  the  OldOountry,  but  he  appar- 
ently was  under  the  impression  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient.  When  that  boy  was 
brought  in  I  put  him  with  two  others  whe  had  never  been  there  before.  To-day  he  goes 
down  to  the  court,  is  tried,  pleads  guilty  and  gets  two  months,  but  he  is  ruined  by  the 
contamination  ;  there  is  no  hope  for  him  in  my  opinion.  If  he  were  kept  ;y  himself  in 
a  separate  cell  bO  that  he  could  have  no  communication  with  his  fellow-prisoners  he  might 
be  saved. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Then  sometimes  yon  have  not  the  means  of  keeping  the  prisoners  separate  ? 
A.  Not  for  two  months. 

Q.  You  don't  say  from  actual  experience  that  all  these  boys  are  ruined — that  is  your 
surmise  1  A.  Yes.  But  I  have  good  reason  for  thinking  it.  In  fact,  I  may  say  it  is 
more  than  a  surmise,  it  is  the  truth.     A  boy  comes  into  me  apparently  he&rt-broken . 
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He  will  comn'ence  a  conversation  with  the  others,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  be^i^n  to 
look  quite  bright.  The  next  day  he  is  up  to  ail  the  mischief  you  can  imagine,  just  the 
same  as  all  the  others. 

Q.  But  say  that  the  boy  has  no  inclination  to  become  a  thief,  and  is  no  thief,  and 
not  a  bad  boy  at  all,  but  has  been  led  into  crime  by  some  accidental  circumstance  1 
A.  But  the  chances  are  against  him  once  he  goes  to  gaol.  I  think  he  will  learn  so  much 
in  the  gaol  through  the  association  with  other  prisoners  that  his  experience  will  have  an 
abiding  effect  upon  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  are  a  great  many  boys  who  have  seen  the  mistake  thej 
have  made,  and  who  have  never  repeated  the  mistake  again  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  such  cases. 

Dr.  RosEBBUoa. 

Q.  You  know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  boys  never  do  well  after  they  have  been 
in  gaol  t  A.  I  do.  A  great  number  come  back  again,  and  what  becomes  of  the  others 
I  don't  know,  but  judging  from  the  boys'  action  and  conduct,  I  think  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  keep  them  honest. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that,  as  some  have  said,  the  common  gaols  of  Canada  are  schools 
of  crime  t  A.  The  tendency  is  decidedly  in  that  direction.  They  recount  to  each  other 
how  many  thefts  they  have  committed  before  they  were  caught,  and  pass  their  time  away 
by  relating  their  difierent  experiences. 

Q.  Say  that  you  had  the  means  of  keeping  these  prisoners  hard  at  work  all  the  time. 
I  mean  to  say,  hard  work,  keeping  them  employed  from  morning  tUl  night ;  do  yoa  think 
that  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  for  them  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  labor  in  your  gaol  now  at  nearly  all  reasonable  hours  1  A.  I 
certainly  have  now. 

Q.  Then  if  this  is  beneficial,  you  have  it  now  ?  A.  Yes,  but  there  are  so  many  hours 
that  they  cannot  be  at  work,  so  many  hours  that  they  can  talk  with  each  other. 

Q.  In  your  gaol  don't  you  work  men  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  reformation 
and  their  health?  A.  For  their  health  certainly,  for  their  reformation  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
there  are  many  hours  when  they  are  associated  together,  and  are  not  working. 

Q.  We  saw  three  men  working  last  Saturday  painting  a  fence — could  not  those  men 
talk  as  they  liked  while  they  are  at  work  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  there  was  a 
guard  there.  They  could  not  use  any  filthy  remarks,  use  improper  language,  or  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  subjects  that  would  have  a  bad  effxt  on  each  other.  There  would  be 
no  possibility  of  their  doing  much  harm  to  each  other  under  those  circumstances. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  authority  to  lock  these  men  up  immediately  they  come  in  from 
work  f  A.  They  have  to  go  into  the  corridors  and  wash.  They  are  locked  up  ia  tlie 
summer  about  half  past  five  o'clock.  They  are  up  in  the  morning  just  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufiicient  light. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  1     A.  All  the  hours  of  daylight  now. 

Q.  So  there  is  really  not  much  time  for  contamination  other  than  may  take  place 
while  they  are  at  work  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  them  to  talk  from  one  corridor  to  another  t  A.  No,  but  we  cannot 
prevent  their  talking  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  in  the  corridors.  We  could  prevent 
their  talking,  I  suppose,  if  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  guards  to  watch  them. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  remedy  for  this  contamination  of  priaonera? 
A.  Oellular  confinement — complete  isolation,  the  separation  of  each  prisoner  from  all 
others.     This  cannot  be  done  in  the  Toronto  gaol. 

Q.  Oould  you  reconstruct  the  gaol  so  that  it  could  be  done  1  A.  No.  It  would  cost 
biore  than  to  build  a  new  one,  and  it  would  be  better  in  my  opinion,  to  build  a  new  one 
than  to  reconstruct  the  present. 

Q.  If  a  gaol  adapted  to  cellular  confinement  were  built  would  you  be  able  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  more  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners  1  A.  Certainly,  we  would 
accomplish  more  than  we  could  with  the  opportunities  they  now  have  of  contaminating 
each  other. 

Q.  You  had  -last  year  2,096  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners,  and  250  vagrants. 
Those  two  classes  were  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  your  total  population.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  those  drunk  and  disorderly  characters  and  vagrants  would  be  benefited  to  the 
«xtent  of  reformation  by  separate  confinement  ?  A  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  upon  the 
subject.  1  do  not  think  that  those  hardened  persons,  who  are  constantly  sent  to  gaol, 
would  be  benefited.  I  would  not  think  of  putting  such  men  into  these  cells.  I  would 
have  some  regard  to  the  man's  record.  Who  is  he  1  What  are  his  habits  1  What  is  he 
inclined  to  do?  Was  he  ever  here  before?  are  matters  that  I  would  always  consider.  With 
that  great  r^ment  of  old  offenders,  contamination  won't  amount  to  much,  but  I  wonld 
earnestly  recommend  separate  confinement  for  all  first  offenders,  in  order  that  they  shall 
not  be  contaminated. 

Q.  Then  you  would  only  have  a  portion  of  your  gaol  adapted  for  cellular  oonfinment  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  build  a  model  gaol,  upon  what  principle  would  you  pro- 
ceed) A.  "I  look  upon  the  cellular  system  as  the  only  perfect  way  in  which  prisoners  can 
be  kept  in  a  gaol  without  contamination  more  or  less.  Any  class^cation  where  a  number 
of  prisoners  are  associated  together  in  corridors  must  be  defective  and  undoubtedly  this 
is  the  cause  of  many  reconvictions.  This  applies  to  all  classes  of  a  gaol  population.  A 
cellular  system  to  be  perfect  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  prisoners  holding  communica- 
tion with  any  other  prisoners  or  even  seeing  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  con- 
duct a  common  gaol  entirely  upon  the  cellular  system,  as  there  may  be  special  cases  where 
the  gaoler  may  see  it  absolutely  necessary  that  two  prisoners  at  least  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  cell,  as  in  cases  of  illness  or  delirium  tremens.  In  such  cases  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  and  care  should  be  exercised.  To  obviate  this  a  sick  ward  or  hospital,  necessary 
in  every  large  gaol,  may  be  used,  and  this  would  be  preferable.  I  do  not  think  that  con- 
victed prisoners  with  long  sentences  should  be  sent  to  a  common  gaol ;  only  short  sentenced 
prisoners  and  those  awaiting  trial." 

Q.  Upon  what  plan  would  you  construct  your  gaol  ?  A.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
how  it  is  to  be  constructed,  but  I  have  half  a  dozen  plans  upon  which  such  a  gaol  could 
be  built. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  allowing  men  to  associate  in  idleness  is  far  worse  than  to 
have  them  separated  in  cells  t  A.  It  is  far  worse  for  them.  I  agree  with  some  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  that  the  common  gaols  should  be  used  as  houses 
of  detention  only.  The  sentenced  prisoners  should  not  be  there.  The  system  that  they 
have  here  in  Toronto  of  sending  persons  down  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
a  system  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 
Out  of  the  number  of  drunkards  who  were  committed  last  year,  there  were  500  married 
men,  supporters  of  families.  They  are  men  who,  when  Saturday  night  comes,  get  drunk 
and  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  husband  is  brought  up  before  the  court,  he 
is  fined  or  sent  down  to  gaol  for  a  month.  This  might  happen  three  times  in  the  year, 
and  as  a  result  his  poor  wife  must  pay  the  fine  for  him,  or  she  will  be  left  without  his 
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support  for  the  month,  and  thus  you  punish  this  man's  family.     I  think  the  system  is 
altogether  wrong. 

Q.  How  would  yon  deal  with  offenders  who  are  continually  in  and  out  of 
gaol  t  A.  I  would  give  them  five  or  ten  days  for  the  first  offence,  and  if  they  came  back 
a  second  time  I  would  double  it,  and  then  if  they  proved  to  be  habitual  offenders  I  woul<i 
deal  with  them  on  another  principle. 

Q.  One-half  of  your  prisoners  last  year  were  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class,  may 
these  generally  be  described  as  habitual  drunkards  1  A.  I  think  that  you  might  say 
seven  per  cent,  of  them  are  chronic  drunkards,  persons  who  would  drink  always  if  they 
could. 

Q.  What  constitutes  chronic  drunkards !  A.  A  man  who  will  spend  all  his  money 
in  whiskey,  who  has  no  regard  for  himself  or  anyone  connected  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  how  would  you  deal  with  that  class  ?  A.  I  would  send  them  six  months  or 
twelve  months  to  the  Central  Prison  or  some  other  institution  where  there  would  be 
rigid  discipline  and  where  they  would  be  made  to  work  hard.  Some  of  them  might  be 
be  reformed,  but  you  could  not  hope  to  do  anything  with  them  in  less  than  six  months. 
I  know  that  when  Mr.  McNab  was  police  magistrate,  he  would  say  to  this  class  of  pri- 
soners when  they  came  up,  "  You  will  get  six  months  if  you  come  up  hero  again."  They 
would  try  to  do  better  for  a  while,  but  I  would  notice  them  come  up  again  by  and  by. 

Q.'After  these  chronics,  what  is  the  next  class  of  drunkards  I  A.  There  are  about  20 
per  cent,  more,  who  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  chronic  drunkaixls.  That  20  per  cent. 
I  would  send  to  gaol  without  the  option  of  a  fine  if  they  came  back.  The  thirty  days 
system,  as  regards  them,  is  undoubtedly  a  failure.  TheEe  ave  men  who  might  get  drunk 
twice  or  three  times  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Jury. 

-  Q.  Do  you  assume  that  because  these  men  only  come  to  you  two  or  three  times  in  a 
year  they  are  not  habitual  drunkards  t  A.  I  think  the  police  generally  keep  their  eyes 
very  closely  upon  that  class. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  send  a  man  to  gaol  for  drunkenness  if  he  can 
find  his  way  home  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner  ?  A.  If  a  man  is  making  the  best 
of  his  way  home,  it  is  better  to  let  him  go.  Young  constables  want  to  make  themselves 
popular  with  their  superiors.     They  want  to  get  up  all  the  cases  they  can. 

Q.  Is  it  right  to  punish  a  man  for  drunkenness  if  he  has  done  no  one  an  injury 
except  himself  ?  A.  It  is  not  wise.  I  have  hear  many  people  who  have  been  sentenced 
for  drunkenness  say  that  they  were  making  their  way  home  and  were  nearly  there  when 
they  were  nabbed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  drink  when  they  get  the  chance 
are  known  to  the  police  as  drunkards  and  the  moment  the  police  see  them  the  worse  for 
liquor,  thev  run  them  in  ?  A.  They  do,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  A  notorious 
drunkard  is  arrested  every  time  he  is  seen  staggering. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  the  60  per  cent,  of  the  gaol  population  committed  for  drunkenness,  how  many 
were  supporters  of  families  ?  A.  I  believe  there  were  some  500  odd  who  were  married 
men. 

Q.  That  would  mean  that  there  would  be  75  per  cent,  single,  and  many  not  sup- 
pcrters  of  families?  A.  Yes.  I  think  there  would  be  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gaol 
population  who  do  not  touch  liquor  for  six,  eight  or  twelve  months,  and  they  tell  me 
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that  they  don't  seem  to  have  any  desire  for  drink  when  thej  are  away  from  it.  Were 
they  kept  away  from  drink  entirely — kept  away  from  temptation,  they  would  never  feel 
the  -want  of  it,  but  once  they  take  a  glass  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Would  you  approve  of  having  a  ward  of  the  Central  Prison  set  apart  for  the 
gaol  drunkards  as  a  sort  of  inebriate  asylum,  where  he  would  be  kept  fully  occupied  ? 
A.  T  would  approve  of  it,  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effec'i^  If  a  man  thoroughly 
understood  that  if  he  were  to  continue  in  the  course  of  drunkenness  which  he  had 
begun,  he  would  subject  himself  to  be  committed  for  a  lengthened  period,  it  would  have 
a  very  good  effect  upon  him.  If  the  magistrate  could  say  "  If  you  come  before  me 
again  I  will  send  yon  to  prison  for  a  year,"  and  carried  out  his  threat,  they  would  be 
very  cautious  about  coming  back.  Whether  it  would  cure  the  disease  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  in  that  kind  of  treatment :  they  would  get  in  honest  work, 
and  they  would  not  be  a  nuisance  to  society.  I  certainly  think  that  the  man  who  is 
constantly  sent  to  gaol  for  drunkenness  ought  to  be  sent  to  some  place  where  he  can  be 
treated  properly,  and  where  he  can  be  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  habits,  or  at  any  rate 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  drink,  but  if  he  has  a  family  dependent  upon 
him,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  send  him  to  an  institution,  because  it  would  keep  him 
away  from  his  family. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  You  must  know  from  your  Ion;;  experience  of  men  committed  throe,  four  or 
-five  times  that  although  they  get  drunk  occasionally  they  are  supporters  of  families, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  place  these  men  in  prison  for  a  long  teroj }  A. 
No  doubt  it  would. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  their  families  of  this  kind  of  treatment  f  A, 
There  are  men  who  come  up  two  or  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  who  have  others 
dependent  upon  them,  and  if  you  punish  them  in  this  way,  yon  simply  punish  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  them.  I  think  that  probably  a  more  effective  punishment  for 
this  class  would  be  to  give  them  bread  and  water  for  a  short  term. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of  men,  should  not  some  |iortion  of  their 
•earnings  while  they  were  kept  in  an  institution  or  in  the  prison  go  to  their  fami- 
lies t  A.  Undoubtedly.  I  ^ink  that  all  the  money  that  they  earn,  beyond  the  actual 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  should  go  to  their  families.  That  would  be  worth  trying  at 
any  rate.  The  present  system  is  no  good,  they  don't  mind  it  a  bit ;  they  go  on  laughing 
at  it  and  Continuing  their  old  habits. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  whether  this  tMte  for  drink  is  hereditary  t  A.  I  cannot  say 
that.  I  have  noticed  many  drunken  parents  who  have  sober  sons ;  I  have  known  where 
both  father  and  mother  were  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  their  children  were  sober. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  this  vice  prevails  to  any  large  extent  amongst  juveniles! 
A.  We  very  seldom  have  a  boy  brought  to  gaol  for  drunkenness,  stilL,  there  is  occasionally 
one. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  question  of  heredity  t  A.  I  have  thought 
a  good  deal  about  it.  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  has  some  influence,  but  I  think  there  are  as  many  go  to  gaol  who  are  the 
children  of  sober  parents  as  there  are  the  children  of  drunken  parents. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  163  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  passed  through  your  gaol  last  year. 
Were  these  generally  committed  for  first  offences  t  A.  Speaking  from  memory  I  should 
say  that  about  30  per.  cent,  of  them  had  been  sent  in  the  second  time  there. 
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Q.  What  effect  do  you  find  gaol  treatment  has  upon  a  boy  1  A.  It  altogether 
depends  upon  the  boy's  habits  outside.  I  have  had  children  there  whose  parents  were 
respectable  people,  and  when  they  came  in,  perhaps,  they  cried,  and  were  very  much 
frightened,  but  afterwards  they  became  accustomed  to  that  mode  of  existence. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  good  birching  while  the  fright  was  on  them  would  l>e 
much  better  punishment  than  continued  gaol  custody — would  it  not  prevent  them  from 
getting  callous  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  but  it  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  nature  of 
the  boy  and  his  surroundings. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  second-hand  stores  or  junk  shops  are  a  great  enconragemejit 
to  petty  pilfering  1  A.  Yes ;  lads  are  sent  around  in  the  first  place  to  pick  up  rags,  bones, 
bottles  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  from  this  they  go  to  other  places.  There  might  be  a 
copper  boiler,  an  axe  or  a  saw ;  they  would  pick  these  up ;  and  they  find  that  these 
establishments  are  means  of  disposing  of  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  persons  are  arrested  for  being  on  the  railway  unless  they  are 
on  the  crossing  t  A.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  such  cases  They  have  constables  upon 
the  line,  but  I  think  when  they  are  arrested  there  is  generally  something  suspicious  about 
them. 

The  Ohairhan. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  that  theft  and  other  kinds  of  criminality  are  frequently  caused 
by  the  parents  themselves  encouraging  the  children  in  these  acts  ?  A.  I  do  ;  in  my 
opinion  the  parent  should  be  arrested,  where  he  is  known  to  be  a  bad  character,  and  where 
he  sends  his  child  out  pilfering.  I  would  take  the  child  away  from  such  a  parent  and 
inflict  a  severe  punishment  upon  him  for  his  neglect 

Q.  Are  there  many  children  discharged  on  suspended  sentence  by  the  police 
magistrate  1     A.  There  are  a  few  ;  I  think  it  ia  better  than  sending  them  to  gaol. 

Q.  What  views  have  you  formed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  reformatory  at  Pene- 
tanguishene  t  A.  We  have  found  several  come  back  again,  and  whenever  they  did  come 
back  they  were  very  bad  boys  indeed. 

Q.  Were  they  really  worse  than  before  they  went  there?  A.  Yes ;  we  have  found 
them  worse  when  they  came  back  ;  they  associate  with  the  very  worst  criminals  in  the 
gaol,  instead  of  the  best ;  they  have  an  inclination  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  views  in  regard  to  boys  1  A.  There  ace  a  great 
number  arrested  and  they  must  be  kept  somewhere  during  the  time  they  are  on  remand 
while  the  police  are  working  up  the  case.  If  they  are  sent  to  gaol  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  sent  for  the  shortest  term  the  nature  of  the  offence  will  admit  of.  Association  of  the 
boys  together  is  just  about  as  bad  as  association  with  the  men.  These  little  fellows  sit 
down  and  talk  about  what  a  time  they  have  had  outside,  how  they  have  been  to  the 
theatre  and  other  places,  and  about  their  feeds  of  oysters  and  other  little  luxuries. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  If  they  don't  do  this  in  the  gaol,  don't  you  think  that  they  will  do  it  at  the  street 
comers  1  A.  Undoubtedly  they  do,  but  the  boy  has  got  the  option  outside  of  listening  to 
to  these  outside,  and  he  has  got  no  option  inside  the  gaol. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  these  lads  going  astray  1  A.  Xeglect  on  the  part  of 
the  parents. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  t  A.  The  causes  of  crime  are 
many.  Drink  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  very  large  numbers  annually  committed  ; 
the  gaol  records  prove  this.     The^cause  of  so  many  young  children  being  arrested  is  the 
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fact  of  their  being  sent  out  upon  the  streets  to  forage  and  even  pilfer  for  themselves  and 
their  low,  idle,  and  dissipated  parents.  Lads  and  very  young  men  are  often  brought  into 
trouble  by  meeting  with  bad  characters  at  the  low  dens  of  the  city. 

Mr.  JuKY. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  cases  where  the  mother  would  not  let  the  children 
go  into  the  street  if  she  could  help  it,  but  where  she  is  obliged  to  go  to  work  she  has  to 
leave  her  children  and  there  is  no  place  where  she  can  send  them  to.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  State  took  charge  of  children  in  such  cases  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  where  the  poor  parent  cannot 
afford  to  buy  books,  clothes  and  other  requisites  to  send  the  children  to  school,  and  thus 
they  are  allowed  to  run  about  and  become  criminals,  and  they  gradually  drift  into  pilfering, 
till-tapping,  and  crimes  of  that  sort  t  A.  No  doubt ;  1  think  there  ought  to  be  industrial 
schools  where  such  children  could  be  sent,  where  they  could  be  kept  during  the  day  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets,  but  their  parents  often  encourage  them  in  these 
act?.  They  send  them  out  to  bring  home  what  they  can  ;  they  have  to  bring  something 
home,  and  if  they  don't  get  it  honestly  it  does  not  matter. 

The  Ohairsian. 

Q.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  where  parents  utterly  neglect  their 
children  they  should  be  taken  away  from  them  altogether  1  A.  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
in/doing  so.  There  is  a  very  great  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  to  part  with  or 
to  gi<'e  up  their  children,  and  this  is  a  very  excellent  feeling.  Still,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  child  I  think  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  see  the  matter  in  a  different 
light. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  working  of  the  Central  Prison  t  A.  So  far  as 
Toronto  is  concerned,  there  is  a  large  number  of  drunkards  and  of  criminals  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison  who  come  back  again. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Central  Prison  were  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
have  a  greater  number  of  sentenced  prisoners  removed  to  it  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  do  that,  and  it  would  be  hard,  moreover,  for  some  of  these  people  to  have  to 
associate  with  those  felons  in  the  Central  Prison.  There  are  many  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  the  persons  should  be  sent  to  the  common  gaol  to  keep  them  from  association 
with  such  criminals  as  go  to  the  Central. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  think  prisoners  should  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  before  they  become  proper  subjects  for  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  Not  more  than 
twice ;  a  married  man  with  a  family,  however,  should  not  be  sent  up  for  a  year  after 
two  convictions. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  you  not  j  udge  every  case  upon  its  merits  I  A.  I  would  deal  with  each  case 
npon  its  merits,  although  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done  as  things  are  now,  where  the 
police  magistrate  rushes  through  forty  or  fifty  cases  in  a  morning. 

Q.  Are  men  over  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison  from  the  Toronto  gaol  who  are 
sentenced  for  less  than  two  months  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  they  will  take  them  for  twenty  days. 
We  often  have  first  offenders  taken  down  there.  I  don't  think  that  is  right ;  men 
regard  it  as  a  great  disgrace  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.  People  are  apt  to  say, 
"  Oh,  be  is  a  Central  Prison  bird."     It  carries  more  odium  with  it  than  the  gaol. 

Q.  Were  the  87  lunatics  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  principally  from  the  city? 
A.  Principally  from  the  city.  They  did  not  remain  long,  as  formerly  the  commitment  of 
this  class  has  a  bad  efiect  upon  gaol  disciplina  They  whistle  and  sing  and  break  the  rules 
in  that  way,  and  you  cannot  insist  upon  anything  with  a  poor,  unfortunate  lunatic.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  taken  to  the  asylums  direct  in  cities  where  there  are  such  estabUsh- 
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ments,  and  never  taken  to  the  prisons  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  f^reat  mistake — a  great 
injustice  to  send  them  to  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience,  that  a  large  number  of  criminals  are  physically 
un>ible  to  work  1  A.  Not  a  very  large  number  of  criminals,  but  a  large  number 
of  the  gaol  population.  There  are  some  who  are  not  physically  the  equeds  of  honest,  in- 
dustrial people,  but  not  a  very  large  number. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think,  as  a  rule,  that  a  healthy  body  is  an  indication  of  a  healthy 
miudt  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  There  are  some  who,  from  various  causes,  perhaps  from 
thtt  lives  that  they  load,  are  smart  men  either  mentally  or  physically,  but  there  are  quite 
a  number  who  are  not  physically  strong  who  are  mentally  pretty  sharp. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  250  vagrants,  where  did  they  come  from  t  A.  Those  old 
people  who  are  classed  as  vagrants  walk  about  from  door  to  door.  When  they  leave  some 
of  the  institutions  where  they  have  been  they  don't  care  whether  they  go  back,  and  they 
find  their  way  to  the  gaol.  They  have  nobody  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  say  they 
must  get  into  some  of  these  homes.     There  is  quite  a  number  of  this  class. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  sugs^estions  to  make  ?  A.  I  would  just  say,  so  far  as  the 
cellular  system  is  concerned,  that  I  strongly  approve  of  it  for  those  awaiting  trial  or  first 
offenders,  or  even  those  convicted  of  second  and  third  offences  of  a  trivial  nature. 

Q.  How  many  cells  would  you  require  in  Toronto  gaol  to  meet  the  cases  you  speak 
of  t  A.  I  think  if  we  had  a  wing  constructed  with  forty  cells  upon  this  principle  we 
could  give  it  a  fair  test. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  many  first  offenders  had  you  in  your  gaol  last  year  t  A.  2,458  males  and 
630  females  ;  altogether  3,088  for  first  offences,  496  for  second  and  170  for  third  ;  75  per 
cent,  were  first  offenders.  «. 

Dr.  BoSBBRUGH. 

Q.  In  response  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  were 
not  certain  valuable  improvements  made  in  the  Toronto  gaol  during  the  last  twelve 
months  1  A.  Yes,  a  separate  rmidence  has  been  built  for  the  governor,  and  the  space  in 
the  gaol  has  been  utilized  in  making  better  provision  for  the  prisoners. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  these  improvements  1     A.  About  $40,000. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  your  method  of  constructing  the  cells  you  propose !     A.  My 

method  would  be  hollow  walls,  wooden  doors  facing  to  the  centre.  I  would  give  plenty 
of  ventilation  in  summer  from  the  top.  I  would  have  the  windows  so  constructed  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  prisoner  to  get  out.  '  The  cells  would  be  large.  I  would 
have  everything  tboroughly  substantial,  no  gingerbread  affiiir. 

Q  You  have  read  the  eleven  propositions  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  platform 
of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  Are  you  in  favor  of  them  1  A.  I  am  in  favor  of  some  of 
them,  only  of  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  in  using  the  common  gaols  as  places  of  detention  only  for  persons 
charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  not  for  prisoners  after  trial  and  conviction  ? 
A   I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

Q.  With  that  exception  do  you  approve  of  these  resolutions  t  A.  I  would  not  go  so 
far ;  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  approve  of  number  one. 

Q.  The  next  is  that  county  gaols  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or 
cellular  system  t     A.  I  approve  of  that  so  far  as  I  have  already  explained. 
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Q.  What  about  number  three  :  "  Persons  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  detained  in 
county  gaols  but  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  natural  proclivities  of  the 
prisoner  "1    A.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that  they  should  not  be  sent  to  the  common  gaol. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  number  four :  "  A.  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  not 
previously  vicious,  should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his 
future  good  conduct ;  failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  "1  A.  I  quite 
agree  with  that. 

Q.  Then  as  to  number  five  :  "  A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  a  natural 
tendency  towards  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a 
reformatory  direct,  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a 
special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases,  a.8  well  as  with  females  charged 
with  light  offences.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open  police  court,  nor  be  sent  to 
a  county  gaol  "1  A.  I  don't  agree  with  that  fully,  unless  you  build  another  place  and 
call  it  a  place  of  detention.  I  do  not  see  myself  what  is  the  difficulty  in  sending  them  to 
the  county  gaol  any  more  than  the  name.  Call  it  something  else ;  call  it  a  wing  of  the 
gaol.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  take  away  the  objection. 

Q.  Now  we  cume  to  number  six :  "  Industrial  schools  and  reformatories  should  not 
be  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized  wholly  for  the  reformation 
of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions  should  not  be  committed  for 
any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is  attuned,  irrespective 
of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions  should  be  carefully  selected,  pre- 
ferably by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and  without  reference  to  party  or 
social  influence  "  f    A.  I  approve  of  that. 

Q.  Now  as  to  number  seven  :"  As  industrial  employment  is  a  necessary  step  towards 
reformation,  and  as  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the  necessity  arises  for 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  ample  dimensions  where  such  employment  can  be  provided 
and  where  other  influence  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be  utilized  and  where  a  system 
of  classiflcation  may  be  carried  on  "  t  A.  I  don't  agree  with  this  as  regaj'ds  Toronto  gaol, 
because  we  hav6  plenty  of  work  at  Toronto  gaol  now,  but  as  regards  the  majority  of  gaols 
where  they  have  no  labor  of  any  kind,  I  agree  with  it.  I  agree  that  classification  is 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  know  that  you  will  get  all  the  classification  that  you  will  think 
iiesirable  in  these  other  institutions  any  more  than  you  have  in  the  common  gaols  now. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  the  prisoners  employed  in  these  large  establishments  with- 
ont  more  or  less  association. 

Q.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  this  prevented  as  much  as  possible  t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  eighth  recommendation  reads :  "  The  expense  and  management  of  such  persons 
in  such  institutions  should  be  borne  by  the  county  from  which  they  are  sent,  when  such 
expense  exceeds  the  ]>roceeds  of  the  industrial  labor  of  the  person  so  sent "  ?  A.  Well, 
that  is  something  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  others,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it;  it  will  be  for  the  various  counties  themselves  to  say  wh'^t  will  bia  done. 
Very  often  we  have  persons  from  all  over  the  country  who  are  seat  to  Toronto  gaol,  and 
Toronto  bears  the  expense. 

Q.  As  to  number  nine:  "Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to  an 
institution  where  they  can  be  provided  with  productive  industrial  employment,  and  where 
they  can  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences,  and  they  should  be  detained  in  such 
institutions  under  indeterminate  sentences.  Incorrigibles  should  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  life ;  they  should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  all  right  to  regain  their 
liberty  unless  reformation  takes  place."  1  A.  This  i»«  pretty  hard  one  for  me  to  get  over. 
The  principle  would  be  pretty  fair,  but  where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line ) 

The  Chaikmam. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  the  cleverest  men  in  the  penitentiary  although  they  may  be 
the  worst  characters  would  be  those  most  likely  to  benefit  by  this  principle  f     A.  No  doubt 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  that,  and  it  is  rather  a  nice  point  to  decide  who  are  to  bfr 
classed  as  incorrigibles. 

Br.  BOSEBRDGH. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  number  ten  :  "  In  order  to  meet  the  i-eqnirments  of  the  case  there 
should  be  sufficient  prison  accommodation  in  Ontario  to  relieve  the  county  gaols  of  all  pris- 
oners  undergoing  sentence.  This  accommodation  should  be  provided  either  by  enlarging 
the  Central  Prison,  or  by  erecting  two  additional  prisons,  one  in  the  east  and  the  other  in 
the  west.  There  should  be  unification  in  our  prison  system ;  the  prisons  should  be  graded^ 
and  the  reformatory  principle  in  its  most  improved  form  and  after  the  best  models  should 
be  incorporated  with  said  system."  1    A.  T  don't  agree  with  that. 

Q.  The  last  recommendation  is  :  "  The  question  of  prison  labor  should  be  removed 
from  the  arena  of  party  politics  and  members  of  labor  organizations  should  look  upon  this- 
question  from  a  patriotic  rather  than  from  a  trade  standpoint."  1  A.  Well,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  as  regards  that. 

The  Ghaibhan. 

Q.  If  you  had  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  perfect  common  gaol  system,  how  many,  of 
the  total  numbei*  who  passed  through  your  gaol,  do  you  think  would  be  restored  to  proper 
lives  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  system  7  A.  Of  those  already  committed  to- 
gaol,  very  few  indeed.  I  think  as  regards  the  hardened  criminals  and  the  prostitutes  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reform  them.  There  is  another  view  to  be  taken;  many  people  are 
committed  for  crimes  who  are  not  guilty,  and  the  effect  of  contamination  with  others  while 
they  are  awaiting  trial  might  be  serious.  The  result  of  association  might  be  miachievoua 
upon  their  character.  It  is  true  there  are  some  men  that  yon  cannot  contaminate,  but 
they  are  very  few  indeed. 


WiLLiAU  Van  Allkn,  Gaoler,  Milton,  sworn. 

The  Ghaibhan. 

Q,  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler )  A.  Twelve  years  ago.  I  have  been  in  the 
gaol  twenty-two  years  and  in  the  service  altogether  thirty-four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuet. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  report,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vagrants  your  commitments 
during  the  past  year  would  have  been  less  than  fifty  f  A.  Yes,  we  would  not  have  had 
many. 

The  Chaibmait. 

Q.  There  would  practically  have  been  little  necessity  for  the  gaol.  Did  you  admit 
any  one  into  the  gaol  without  a  warrant  1    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  seem  to  let  them  out  without  any  magisterial  or  judicial  order  ?  A.  Yes,, 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  mayor,  who  wishes  us  to  keep  them  over  night. 

Q.  Have  these  parties  been  before  the  mayor  and  formally  charged  with  vagprancy 
before  he  issues  the  warrant  1  A.  No,  sir.  The  mayor  simply  gives  the  blank  forms  to 
the  policeman,  who  fills  them  up. 

Q.  This  has  been  going  on  for  years.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  at  all,  so  far  as  you  know  1     A,  No. 

Q.  I  see  that  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  your  gaol  three  were 
for  assault  and  three  were  civil  prisoners.  You  had  one  sentenced  for  cruelty  to  animals, 
one  for  destroying  property  and  four  for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct ;  three  for  escaping 
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from  a  constable,  one  for  horse  stealing,  cue  for  Indecent  exposure,  one  for  keeping  a  house 
of  Ol-fame,  and  four  for  larceny,  bo  that  practically  you  had  only  twenty-one  criminala 
during  the  year,  out  of  nearly  four  hundred  prisoners  1     A.  Yee. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Central  Prison  treatment  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on. 
criminals  t    A.  Yes.     On  acoodnt  of  the  rigid  discipline  and  the  labor  ther& 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  veil  to  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  the  tramp  nuisance, 
even  if  they  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  four,  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  T 
A.  I  think  that  would  stop  the  trouble  altogether. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  three  boys  in  your  gaol  last  year.  What  were  their 
offences !  A.  They  came  from  the  town  of  Oakville.  They  were  brought  up  on  four 
charges  of  house  breaking  and  stealing  property.  They  were  children  of  very  respectable- 
parents,  living  in  Oakville.  The  first  one  was  only  convicted  of  one  charge,  and  the 
others  were  convicted  of  four  charges,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was. 
to  give  them  a  month,  and  I  was  to  keep  them  in  one  corridor — two  days  on  bread  and 
water,  and  then  on  prison  allowance.  On  one  of  them  the  sentence  was  suspended. 
The  punishment  worked  splendidly  all  through.  They  are  deemed  the  best  behaved  boya- 
that  yon  could  find  ever  since  they  came  out.     I  think  it  really  did  them  good. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Government  taking  control  of  the  gaols  ?  A.  So  far- 
8bs  MUton  gaol  is  concerned,  I  have  no  complaint  at  all  to  make  of  the  county  council 
or  any  of  their  officers.  They  told  me  when  I  want  anything,  to  advertise  for 
food  and  other  things,  and  I  do  so,  and  then,  as  regards  other  matters,  I  submit  my 
requisition  to  the  sheriff     I  have  no  reason  to  make  any  complaint  at  all. 

Dr.  ROSBBBDQH.  * 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  kitchen  f- 
And  has  not  this  been  delayed  year  after  year,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of 
the  inspector  to  the  county  authorities  1  A.  There  was  a  great  delay  over  that,  but  it- 
was  through  Mr.  O'Reilly  not  being  able  to  decide  as  to  where  the  kitchen  should  be.. 
Mr.  Langmuir  was  there  at  the  time  the  matter  cropped  up  first. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  ia  the  next  cause  of  crime  Y  A.  Laziness.  A  great  many- 
criminals  are  lazy,  indolent  fellows,  who  won't  work,  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  drift, 
by  and  by  into  criminality.  If  a  man  won't  work  he  must  get  his  living  in  some  way,, 
and  very  often  he  steals. 

Dr.  ROSEBRDOH. 

Q.  Tou  had  the  prohibitary  law  in  force  in  your  county  for  some  time.  How  many- 
years  was  it  in  force,  and  what  effect  had  it  upon  the  gaol  population  t  A.  I  think  we 
had  it  six  years.  There  was  not  so  much  crime  committed  under  the  Scott  Act  as  there 
is  now. 

Q.  Was  there  any  marked  decrease  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  any 
positive  statement  You  see  a  drunken  man  would  get  liquor.  It  was  easy  enough  to. 
get  it  because  it  was  sold  all  around  the  county.     The  act  was  not  properly  carried.out. 


Matthkw  Clembntb,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Halton,  sworn. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  shrievalty  of  your  county  1     A.  Since  1882. 

<3.  Were  you  previously  a  member  of  the  council  1    A.  About  fifteen  years.     I  have- 
been  warden  two  years  and  reeve  of  a  township  several  years. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  your  (gaoler  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  nam- 
^r  of  comniitments  from  140  in  1884  to  upwards  of  400  in  1888.  What  reasons  have  you 
for  this  enormous  increase  ?  A.  I  think  the  times  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
that.     When  the  times  are  good  with  the  farmers  more  of  this  class  are  employed. 

Q.  Your  gaoler  thought  that  a  large  number  of  tJfem  were  pick  and  shovel  men 
who  work  on  the  railways.  They  would  be  chiefly  foreign  element  ?  A,  Yes,  there 
are  very  lew  Canadians  amongst  that  class. 

Mr.  Jdby. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  in  your  county  council  whether  these  men  going  around 
ffrom  gaol  to  gaol  could,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  brought  to  better  habits  of  life! 
A  There  was  a  time  when  a  charge  was  made  with  respect  to  these  but  it  touched  their 
(pockets,  and  then  they  abandoned  the  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  plan  could  be  devised  whereby  those  men  who  have  been  in 
for  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  time  could  be  placed  under  a  system  of  rigid  discipline  and 
bard  work,  such  as  prevails  at  the  Central  Prison,  and  that  this  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  them  1  A.  I  think  so,  I  would  try  it.  It  is  a  difficulty,  certainly,  that  ought 
'to  be  met  in  some  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Your  county  council  allow  the  use  of  the  gaol  as  a  lock-up  7     A.  We  have  very 
'  few  other  prisoners.     If  the  gaol  were  not  used  in  this  way  its  inmates  would  be  very 
Jew  indeed. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  t  A.  I 
-think  allowing  young  people  to  grow  up  in  idleness  is  largely  the  cause  of  crime  in  the 
first  place ;  they  take  to  drinking ;  drinking  leads  to  other  bad  habits,  and  these  bad 
.habits  in  their  turn  produce  crime.  I  think  drinking  after  this  is  the  most  serious  cause. 
I  think  that  crime  is  due  very  largely  to  drinking.  I  think  it  is  productive  of  vice  and 
vagrancy,  and  it  really  brings  about  felonies  and  criminalities  of  a  serious  nature.  Men 
^pend  their  money  in  liquor  and  are  often  driven  into  crime  for  their  support. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  at  all  in  getting  your  requirements  met  for  gaol  purposes  t 
A.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble.  It  is  left  to  the  (gaoler  who  asks  my  opinion  about 
important  matters,  and  we  have  always  got  along  smoothly  in  the  county  council. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  upon  this  question  of  juvenile 
ofienders  1  A.  I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  sbtte.  The  only  cause  I  can  give  you  is 
the  cause  given  by  Mr.  YanAlleu. 

Q.  Your  corridor  for  tramps  must  be  very  full  occasionally?  A.  We  have  some- 
times seven,  that  is  about  the  largest  number. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  tramp  nuisance  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  your  being  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  ti-amps  circuUting  from  one  centre  to  another !  A.  I  do.  The 
tramps  pass  us  working  their  way  from  Hamilton  and  Guelph  to  Toronto,  bat  I  don't 
think  that  tliere  is  a  large  number  in  Guelph. 


Jonathan  Cook,  Gaoler,  Berlin,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  at  Berlin)    A.  In  1888.     Previous  to  being 
gaoler  I  was  a  county  constable  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  You  had  five  boys  and  a  girl  committed  last  year.     What  was  the  nature  of  their 
offences  1    A.  The  femsJe  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  prostitute.     She  was  going 
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astray,  and  her  father  appeared  against  her  and  asked  that  she  be  committed  tor  six 
months.  She  is  there  now.  There  is  nobody  with  her  except  the  matron.  Three  of  the- 
boys  came  from  Toronto.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  implicated  in  some  case  of 
burglarly  in  the  Town  of  Waterloo.  The  other  two  were  in  for  larcency,  and  they  wer* 
fined.  I  think  their  parents  allowed  them  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in  gaol  before  they 
paid  their  fines. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  what  effect  gaol  commitment  has  upon  young  lads  ?  A.  I 
would  never  let  them  stay  over  night.  I  have  always  noticed  that  after  they  have  put 
in  one  night  in  gaol  they  have  less  dread  of  it 

Q.  Last  year  you  had  20  drunk  and  disorderly  characters  and  24  vagrants,  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners.  Were  these  men  who  had  been  com- 
mitted over  and  over  again  during  the  year  ?  A.  Some  of  them  were.  Then  our  popu- 
lation is  sometimes  swelled  by  prisoners  from  Gait  The  district  around  Berlin  is  largely 
of  a  German  nationality  and  we  get  very  few  prisoners  from  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  lock-up  who  never  find  their- 
way  to  the  gaol  1  A.  Tes,  if  we  had  not  a  lock-up  our  gaol  population  would  reach  from 
900  to  1,000 — that  is,  judging  from  the  population  of  the  lock-up — those  who  get  their 
nighfs  lodging  there. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  were  the  24  vagrants  ?  A.  There  was  a  great  mixture  of 
nationality,  there  were  English,  Irish  and  Scotch. 

Q.  No  natives  1  A.  We  hardly  ever  get  a  Oanadian  tramp.  We  get  occasion- 
ally one  from  the  other  side.  I  do  not  think  the  tramps  would  work  if  they 
could  get  work  to  do.  Some  of  them  are  men  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Oentral 
Prison,  and  who  have  been  back  again  to  the  Berlin  gaol  since.  If  they  were  given 
a  shorter  time  in  gaol  and  flogged  I  think  it  would  be  better.  As  things  are  now  they 
simply  go  to  these  towns  and  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  first  constable  they 
see  to  get  arrested.  I  can  see  now  parties  that  I  arrested  when  I  was  a  constable  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  coming  beusk  again. 

Q.  Have  you  many  prisoners  sent  to  your  ?aol  who  are  proper  subjects  for  a  poor 
house )    A.  We  have  not  had  any  since  I  have  been  there. 

(j.  I>o  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  gaols  were  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  government  1  A.  1  think  they  would  be  better  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
The  system  would  be  more  uniform.  Instead  of  the  gaols  being  over-crowded  we  would 
have  greater  accommodation  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  have  proper  appointments. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  what  might  be  suitable  to  one  gaol  might  not  be  for  smother  t 
A.  That  might  be  true  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Are  there  any  improvements  in  connection  with  your  gaol  that  you  think  ought  to- 
be  carried  out  7  A..  We  could  do  with  one  or  two  more  corridors.  I  think  with  two 
more  corridors  we  would  be  able  to  improve  the  classification  and  prevent  eissociation 
amongst  certain  classes.  I  may  say  that  the  worst  class  to  associate  with  are  those- 
habitual  tramps  who  travel  through  the  country. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  I  was  looking  over  our  list 
There  were  34  committed  last  year  for  felonies.  Of  those,  16  committed  their  crimes, 
directly  from  the  efiects  of  drink.  These  are  parties  I  knew  and  I  have  traced  the  cases 
up.  As  regards  the  balance,  a  great  many  of  them  were  simply  idlers  without  work,  and 
I  think  they  drifted  into  a  course  of  crime  through  being  allowed  to  roam  on  the  streets, 
when  young. 

Q.  Are  yon  greatly  troubled  with  boys  running  about  the  streets  at  night  ?  A.  No. 
We  have  a  bell  ring  at  nine  o'clock  every  evening,  and  when  that  bell  ring4  the  boys  are> 
to  scatter  to  their  homes,  I  think  it  Lb  a  very  good  custom,  but  I  think  it  would  work  better- 
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if  it  were  made  an  hour  earlier.     Every  boy  found  in  the  street  is  arrested 'if  he  does  not 
go  home  when  he  hears  that  bell  ring. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  had  23  or  24  tramps  in  your  gaol  last  year,  and  you  say  they  were  nearly 
all  English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  bat  I  see  that  you  had  57  Canadians  for  offences  of  varions 
kinds,  so  that  nearly  all  of  your  gaol  population  who  are  in,  not  for  vagrancy,  but  for 
"these  other  more  serious  crimes  are  Canadians  ?  A.  Yes,  Canadians  are  generally  up 
for  misdemeanors,  felonies,  heavy  larcenies  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Deuey. 

Q.  The  population  of  your  county  is  fairly  divided  between  the  rural  and  the  urban. 
What  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  your  gaol  come  from  the  farming  community  }  A.  Very 
few. 


MoBES  Springeb,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Waterloo,  sworn. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?    A.  In  1881. 

Q.  Yon  were  member  for  the  county  prior  to  that  time  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission  about  this  practice  that  prevails  in  Berlin  of 
•ringing  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  boys  from  the  streets  to 
their  homes  ?  A.  It  commenced  in  Waterloo  some  years  ago  when  there  was  a  lot  of 
•unruly  boys.  It  worked  so  effectively  that  there  are  none  of  this  class  there  now,  and  it 
was  introduced  in  Berlin  two  years  ago  with  equally  good  effect.  They  passed  a  by-law 
providing  that  boys  found  on  the  street  after  the  bell  was  rung  at  nine  o'clock,  should  be 
taken  to  the  station.  It  was  something  to  be  laughed  at  the  first  night,  but  those  boys 
who  crowded  on  the  sidewalk  and  blocked  up  the  street  comers  and  the  thoroughfares 
'«ntirely  disappear  after  that  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Deubt. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of , the  passing  of  a  statute  or  an  amendment  of  the 
Municipal  Act  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  system  apply  to  the  whole 
Province?    A.  I  would. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  course  a  boy  might  be  out  properly  after  that  hour  t  A.  If  there  were  any 
^ood,  legimitate  reason  for  his  being  out,  he  would  not  be  taken  up  by  the  police.  We 
have  very  peaceable,  law-abiding  people  in  our  neighborhood,  and  the  Germans  are  very 
■anxious  to  carry  this  principle  out  as  far  as  possible. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  t 
A.  That  has  been  my  experience  for  a  very  long  time.  I  think  the  children  not  being 
properly  looked  after,  allowed  to  run  about  at  nights,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime. 

Dr.  ROSEBBUGH. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  truancy  from  school  has  also  an  effect  in  leading  children 
into  crime  ?  A.  We  have  not  much  of  that.  The  by-laws  are  enforced  and  people  have 
.got  to  send  their  children  to  school.  When  I  was  in  Waterloo  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
we  took  the  matter  into  our  own  hands  and  made  the  children  attend  schooL 

The  Chaibhak. 

Q.  The  poor  are  not  committed  to  your  gaol  at  all.  A.  Several  were  committed 
■to  the  gaol,  but  when  we  found  out  what  they  were  and  what  they  came  for,  we  had 
them  transferred  to  the  poor  house. 
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Q.  Do  joa  find  that  theesbtence  of  a  poor  house  system  in  Waterloo  haa  a  pauperis- 
ing effect  upon  the  community  t  A.  Not  a  bit.  The  trouble  was  before  we  hakd  that 
house  that  other  municipalities  would  unload  their  poor  at  Berlin  station  to  get  rid  of 
^em.  • 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  lazy  people  avail  themselves  of  this  institution  in  order  to 
avoid  work  t  A.  No,  I  have  examined  into  this  and  I  am  prepared  to  make  this  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Your  statistics  show  that  the  persons  committed  to  your  gaol  are  of  the  class  for 
whom  the  county  gaol  is  intended.  Do  you  find  that  the  classification  of  the  various 
prisoners  in  your  five  corridors  is  about  as  good  as  you  could  reasonably  expect  1  A.  1 
believe  so.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.  If  we  had  as  many  corridors  as  we 
really  should  have,  where  are  you  to  stop  7  I  think  we  can  carry  out  all  the  classifi- 
cation  that  is  really  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drort. 

Q.  You  will  agree  with  this  that  the  promiscuous  mixing  up  of  prisoners  must  have 
a  bad  effect  ?  A.  Yes,  if  no  judgment  were  exercised  in  the  placing  of  them,  the  efifect  of 
contamination  would  no  doubt  be  serious. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  that  you  desire  to  communicate  to  the  Commission,  as  to  any 
matters  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  our  enquiry  1  A.  All  the  trouble  I  have  is  that 
the  fees  are  very  low. 


Gborob  Mbrckr,  Qaoler,  Guelph,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  gaoler  ?  A.  It  will  be  thirty 'two  years 
next  January. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  disposed  to  ask  your  Council  to  increase  the  number  of  corridors,  in 
order  that  you  may  effect  a  better  classiticationl  A.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had 
43  prisoners  in  gaol  at  once.  The  plans  were  made  for  an  enlargement  of  the  gaol,  but 
the  proposal  fell  through.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  now  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gaol,  according  to  the  number  of  the  prisoners.  I  have  not  given  very 
strict  attention  to  classification.  I  think  that  classification  is  desirable  where  the 
diacemment  of  the  gaoler  is  such  that  you  can  depend  upon  his  putting  them  rigiit. 

Q.  Have  you  a  county  poorhouse  ?  A.  There  is  a  county  poorhouse.  We  don't 
send  any  of  the  city  people  there.  Poor  old  people  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  gaoL  I 
have  two  there  now,  they  are  under  the  heading  of  vagrants.  There  is  one  who  has 
been  there  a  great  many  years,  re-committed  year  after  year.  We  send  them  out  in  the 
streets  and  have  tliem  brought  back  immediatey. 

Q.  You  sent  six  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year ;  has  that 
enabled  you  to  classify  your  remaining  prisoners  bettor  1  A.  Yes.  The  Central  Prison 
has  been  a  great  relief  to  me.  I  have  had,  in  former  years,  fifteen  or  sixteen  prisoners 
of  that  class,  and  a  large  number  awaiting  trial.  I  think  that  prisoners  have  great 
awe  of  the  Central  Prison.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  prefer  the  penitentiary  to 
the  Central  Prison.     They  say  they  have  easier  times,  better  food  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  gaol  custody  does  the  boys  who  are  sent  to  it  any  harm }  A.  I 
believe  it  does.  I  am  of  opinion  that  boys  ought  never  to  go  to  gaoL  I  think  the  dread 
or  fear  of  the  gaol  exercises  a  restraint  over  a  boy  and  deters  him  from  committing  crim& 
Boys,  before  they  are  sent  to  gaol,  have  an  idea  thac  there  are  rats  and  all  kinds  of 
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things  about  the  cells,  and  they  are  terribly  frightened  when  they  are  first  brought  in  ; 
but  when  they  leave  the  feeling  has  passed  away,  they  have  become  qaite  familiar  with 
the  life  there. 

Q.  Have  yon  observed  the  efiect  of  the  treatment  of  Fenetanguishene  reformatory 
upon  boys  f  A.  I  have  only  heard  of  one  boy  who  has  come  back  here,  and  he  is 
behaving  very  fairly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  government  took  entire  control  of 
the  gaols  1  A.  I  have  no  personal  cause  of  oomplunt.  I  get  all  I  want  from  the 
council.  The  only  thing  is  that  if  they  were  under  the  government  there  would  be  more 
uniformity.  I  think,  myself,  that  it  would  be  better  if  all  these  institutions  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.     T  think  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  all  were  under  one  head. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  f  A.  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of 
it,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  drink. 


R.  McKiM,  Sheriff  of  Wellington  County,  sworn. 

The  Chairm&k. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  sheriff?     A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  You  represented  a  portion  of  your  county  prior  to  your  appointment !  A.  Yes^ 
the  North  and  West  Ridings. 

Q.  Is  everything  done  that  can  be  in  order  to  get  as  good  a  classification  as  you  can 
of  the  prisoners  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  I  fancy  that  everything  is  being  done  that  can  b& 
done.  They  have  to  keep  some  of  them  mixed  up,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  But  my 
experience  of  gaol  matters  is  limited.  I  think  improvements  might  be  made.  In  the 
first  place  we  might  get  more  ward  accommodation.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  able- 
'  bodied  men,  who  could  work  if  we  had  the  facilities.  Our  accommodation  being  small, 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  get  those  sentenced  to  longer  periods  off  to  the  penitentiary  or 
Central  Prison  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can.  We  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  before 
the  judge.  The  judge  directs  where  they  are  to  be  sent  to,  and  we  get  them  off  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

Q.  You  have  a  poorhonse  in  your  county  to  take  care  of  the  old  and  feeble  1  A.  Yes, 
but  I  think  we  could  send  some  of  those  we  have  left  even  more  properly  to  the  poorhouse. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  employing  them  there  t  A.  Yes,  they  have  a  farm  of 
fifty  or  sixty  acres,  well  kept  and  well  managed. 

Q.  According  to  what  the  gaoler  says  you  have  a  couple  of  prisoners  now  who  ought 
to  be  in  the  poorhouse  1  A.  If  I  understand  the  case  properly,  one  is  an  old  woman, 
who  has  been  there  a  very  long  time.  She  really  lives  in  the  gaol.  She  will  go  out  and 
will  appear  before  the  police  magistrate  and  ask  to  be  sent  back  again.  She  is  useful  iiL 
her  way,  able  to  work,  and  she  does  work. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  a  few  men  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct ; 
are  they  chronic  drunkards  t     A.  Some  of  them  are.     They  are  in  and  out 

Q.  You  have  very  few,  for  such  a  large  population,  sentenced  for  drunkenness)  A.  I 
suppose  a  great  many  go  to  the  station  house  and  are  brought  up  at  the  Court  and  fined 
or  let  off.  Still,  I  don't  think  we  have  many  although  we  have  a  regular  net  work  of 
railways  through  the  county  of  Wellington.  I  find  that  the  railway  people  are  very 
particular. 
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Q.  Seeing  that  yon  htid  only  some  fifteen  prisoners  sentenced  for  felony  last  year, 
do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  increasing  your  gaol  accommodation  t  A.  I 
think,  that  owing  to  the  gaol  being  so  old,  there  are  certain  improvements  needed  — 
more  especially  in  the  gaol  yard.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
prisoners  ought  to  have  labor — that  is,  not  sufficient  labor  to  persecute  them,  but 
sufficient  to  employ  them — just  as  if  they  wereliving  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  gaol  management  and  gaol  administration  would  be  more 
effective  were  it  carri>)d  out  under  the  Government  than  under  the  present  system  t  A.  I 
do.  I  believe  the  Government  would  be  more  liberal  than  the  counties  are,  and  that 
greater  accommodation  would  be  provided.  I  believe  that  the  Government  ought  to  have 
control  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Would  you  ask  the  councils  to  bear  their  share  of  the  expenditure  necessary  in 
the  event  of  such  a  change  being  carried  out  ?  A.  I  believe  in  making  them  bear  their 
share.  Now,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  cose  that  came  under  my  notice,  in  a  neighboring 
county.  I  saw  a  class  of  prisoners  wandering  about  the  gaol  that  ought  not  to  have  bsen 
there  at  all  in  my  opinion.  I  saw  there  a  poor  fellow  who  was  sent  in  for  no  crime  whatever 
— an  old  man  lying  in  the  last  stages  of  life,  with  flies  about  his  mouth  and  no  one  what 
ever  around  him.  The  sight  to  me  was  of  the  most  sickly  character.  It  was  inhuman — 
it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  county  in  Ontario.  I  should  say,  as  regards  that  kind 
of  thing,  that  county  councils  ought  to  be  compelled  to  build  poorhouses.  It  was  too  bad 
to  subject  persons  who  had  committed  no  crime  and  who  were  in  there  for  no  kind  of 
offence  whatever  to  that  kind  of  treatment,  and  to  allow  them  to  die  there. 

Q.  Are  yon  of  the  opinion  tliat  a  proper  industrial  school  system  would  do  much 
in  reducing  crime  1  A.  That  is  my  impression,  although  we  don't  seem  to  have  a 
great  number  of  boys  round  about  the  streets  at  night. 

Dr.  BOBBBRDOH. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  prohibition  system  were  adopted 
in  your  county  i  A.  We  had  the  Scott  Act  in  force  three  years.  I  found  boys  congre- 
gating about  the  hotels  smoking,  and  I  believe  there  was  a  good  deal  of  illicit  traffic  going 
on. 

Q.  But  did  the  Scott  Act  reduce  largely  your  criminal  population  ?  A.  I  believe  it 
did.  It  stopped  those  smaller  places  from  selling  drink.  The  difficulty  with  me  was 
after  the  Scott  Act  was  put  into  operation  that  in  travelling  about  the  country  I  could 
not  get  a  place  where  I  could  get  a  good  meal. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1  A.  I  would  not  like  to  attri- 
bute it  all  to  drunkenness.  Certainly  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  keep 
these  young  people  that  we  have  heard  about  to-day  inside  after  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  our  criminality  is  due  to  parental  neglect.  Bat  I  may  tell 
you  a  class  that  we  don't  want  in  this  country,  and  that  is  those  waifs  picked  up  in  the 
streets  in  the  Old  Country  and  sent  out  by  these  societies.  The  farmers  get  these  people 
and  try  as  fast  to  get  rid  of  them.  Some  of  these  young  people  have  come  out  through 
the  institution  at  Gait — Miss  Macpherson's  or  what  do  you  call  it?  They  seem  to  settle 
at  this  institution  and  go  out  as  they  are  required.  Some  of  them  fall  into  drunkenness, 
others  get  into  other  habits  equally  bad,  that  we  had  perhaps  better  not  mention. 

Q.  If  you  find  that  no  one  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  that  appears  to  be 
presented  of  disposing  of  our  own  children  who  are  in  the  streets  and  slums,  you  cannot 
blame  these  Old  Country  people  for  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  we  neglect 
or  throw  away.  A.  No ;  I  think  the  mistake  is  with  the  people  of  this  country  in 
encouraging  these  old  maids  to  bring  children  out. 

Mr.  JORY. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  those  who  bring  these  people  out  do  it  for  pay  as  well  as 
for  amusement  1    A.  I  do,  you  don't  catch  those  old  ladies  doing  it  for  amusement. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  any  land  in  connection  with  the  gaol  ?  A.  Oar  gaoler  rents  land 
outside,  and  he  grows  an  excellent  crop  of  mangolds.  Sometimes  he  takes  the  prisoners 
out  and  makes  them  till  this  land,  and  no  doubt  he  makes  a  profit  out  of  it.  I  know  a 
county  where  they  can  play  at  skating  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  curling  sheds. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  your  county  gaol  to  have  two  or  three 
hundred  acies  of  land  t    A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  would  go  so  far  that. 

Q.  Say  one  hundred  acres  ?    A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  your  gaol  to-day  who  could  be  employed  at  this  kind  of 
work  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  probably  not  very  many.  I  have  no  faith  in  these  fellows 
who  are  loose  and  idle,  wandering  about  the  country.  I  would  like  to  see  them  employed 
in  some  shape  or  other.  I  am  afraid  our  system  simply  creates  prisoners,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  well  that  persons  should  use  labor  of  that  kind  for  other  than  legitimate 
purposes. 


Abraham  B.  Cdlvbr,  Qaoler,  Coboorg,  sworn. 

The  Chairmak. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  1  A.  In  1875.  I  was  sheriff's  bailiff  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  previous. 

Q.  You  sent  ten  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  ;  do  you  know  whether  this 
class  frequently  fall  into  crime  again  1  A.  Yes.  The  treatment  at  the  prison  does 
not  seem  to  do  them  any  good,  but  they  stand  in  dread  of  it  anyway.  They  never  like 
to  hear  of  the  Central  Prison.  They  think  the  authorities  there  are  too  strict  with 
them.  Another  thing,  this  class  of  people  never  care  about  working  much,  and  they 
are  made  to  work  at  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  twenty-four  vagrants  removed  from  the  gaol  to  the  workhouse, 
or  some  such  place,  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  your  remain- 
ing prisoners  1     A.  It  would. 

Q.  Why  don't  the  council  build  a  poor-house  ?  A.  They  think  they  are  at  expense 
enough  when  they  maintain  the  gaol,  and  they  say  they  have  the  gaol  to  send  these  people 
to,  but  I  don't  think  the  gaol  is  the  place  for  them.  A  great  many  of  these  poor  old 
people  die  in  gaol,  and  of  course  the  gaol  is  no  place  for  them  to  linger  out  the  kst 
moments  of  their  lives.  Since  I  have  been  gaoler  I  have  had  somewhere  about  twenty 
die  on  my  hands  in  that  way.     They  were  generally  drawn  from  the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  decayed  farmers  who  have  come  to  grief  and  been  sent  to  gaol 
for  care  t     A.  I  do  not  know  one.     They  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  townships. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols)  A.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  to  work  under  the  present  system,     I  have  no  fault  to  find  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  1  A. 
About  75.000  people. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  population,  you  had  last  year  only  about  twenty-four  criminals 
altogether,  for  manslaughter,  larceny,  indecent  assault,  house-breaking,  cattle  stealing, 
feloniously  wounding,  and  so  on  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  seem  to  stand  much  in  want  of  reformation  ?    A.  No. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1  A.  I  think  the  chief  cause  is 
the  way  little  children  are  brought  up.  Many  of  them  are  improperly  trained  from 
infancy.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm  done  through  children  being  allowed  to 
run  about  the  streets,  and  if  parents  studied  their  own  interests  they  would  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  twenty  who  were  in  for  vagrancy  are  people  who  are  really 
past  work  1  A.  Well,  they  could  not  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  We  have  got  a  man  in  gaol 
now,  and  I  think  this  is  his  twenty-second  time  in  prison.  This  man  was  able  to  earn 
his  own  living,  but  he  was  a  cripple  and  fell  and  broke  his  head,  and  he  has  never  been 
altogether  right  since,  so  they  sent  him  down.  Sometimes  they  commit  him  as  a  vagrant. 
He  is  a  habitual  drunkard.  He  will  get  drunk  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  down.  We 
had  one  man  who  died  only  a  short  time  ago.  He  was  committed  a  year  ago  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  He  was  let  out  and  he  went  to  Port  Hope,  and  he  fell  and  hurt  his 
shoulder  and  was  sent  to  gaol  for  a  month.  After  his  time  had  expired,  and  he  got  nearly 
well,  the  doctor  said  it  was  broke.  I  doubted  that  myself,  because  the  man  seemed  to 
have  recovered.  He  got  out,  went  into  the  back  country  somewhere,  and  made  his  way 
to  Peterborough,  where  was  put  into  the  hospital.  The  people  there  sent  him  back  to 
Cobourg.  He  was  sent  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  he  was  admitted  into  the  gaol 
again,  and  after  his  admission  he  died  in  ten  days. 

Dr.  ROSEBBUGH. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Scott  Act  in  your  county  ?  A.  There  were  not  many 
'Committed  for  drunkenness  during  the  years  the  Scott  Act  was  in  operation.  I  think  that 
in  1885,  the  year  before  the  Scott  Act  came  into  force,  we  had  197  prisoners.  In  1887, 
when  the  act  had  been  some  time  in  operation,  the  number  was  71. 


I.  O.  Pboctob,  Sheriff  of  the  United  Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
8wom. 

The  Chaibhax. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  sheriff?    A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  find  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  as  good  a  classification  of 
your  prisoners  as  yoa  could  wish  t     A  I  think  so,  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  would  effect  most  good  in  your  county,  an  increase  ia  the 
gaol  accommodation  or  the  building  of  a  poor-house  ?  A.  A  poor-house,  I  think.  The 
old  and  indigent  class  would  be  drawn  away  from  gaol. 

Q.  You  had  twenty-four  vagrants  committed  last  year)  A.  They  are  of  different 
olasses ;  some  of  them  are  very  intelligent  people.  Many  of  them  are  tramps,  and  they 
like  wandering  about  from  place  to  place. 

Q.  You  had  thirteen  lunatics  in  your  gaoL  The  gaoler  says  they  were  not  very 
promptly  removed.  Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  thing  if  it  could  be  so  managed  that 
the  lunatics  would  not  go  to  gaol  at  ali  1  A.  It  would,  no  doubt,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  could  not  be  removed  from  their  families  direct  to  the  asylum.  I  don't  see  how  you 
«onld  avoid  using  the  gaols  for  this  class  of  people  when  they  become  violent. 

Q.  Do  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  come  principally  from  the  towns  or  the  country 
A.  They  come  chiefly  from  the  towns  ;  I  think  they  are  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Is  there  any  plan  that  yon  would  recommend  of  dealing  with  them  instead  of 
sending  them  to  gaol  ?  A.  I  think  that  a  poor-house,  properly  established,  would  relieve 
OS  of  some  of  those,  and  the  others  should  go  to  some  other  place  beside  the  gaol.     Yoa 
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get  a  bright,  intelligent  fellow,  who  is  coafined  there  for  three  or  six  months  with  nothing- 
to  do  ;  he  has  only  got  to  clean  up  the  gaol.  That  really  does  not  require  a  great  amount 
of  work,  and  they  seem  to  be  anxious,  some  of  them,  to  do  something,  but  there  are  no 
proper  means  of  employing  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  this  class  of  people  make  an  earnest  attempt  to  over- 
come their  evil  habit  of  drinking  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  do.  I  think  they 
are  too  far  gone  before  they  go  thera  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  this  class  of 
people.  I  think  it  is  more  a  disease  than  anything  else  with  them.  We  have  not  many 
of  them  for  euch  a  large  population. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in  your  gaoler's  views  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  gaols  should 
be  left  as  they  are  1  A.  Speaking  of  our  own  gaol,  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  better 
conducted.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  regards  improvement,  except  that  I  can  say 
that  I  think  we  are  twice  as  much  inspected  as  we  ought  to  be. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  My  idea  is  that  it  is- 
hereditary.  Circumstances  arise  and  they  drift  into  it,  but  in  many  cases  it  ia 
hereditary.  I  have  known  people  steal  because  they  could  not  help  stealing.  Others  fell 
into  crime,  no  doubt,  through  association.  And  then  there  is  intemperance,  but  of  course- 
intempeiance  is  brought  about  by  association  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  any  changes  that  you  think  would  be  of  advantage- 
to  the  gaol  system  1  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  noticed  that  our  county  judges  are- 
very  careful  about  how  they  commit  men.  There  might  be  a  notorious  criminal  before- 
them,  men  who  may  be  even  under  their  own  impression  entirely  guilty,  but  they  allow- 
them  to  go  if  they  have  the  slightest  excuse  tor  doing  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  this  is  owing  to  extreme  caution — a  natural  desire  not  to- 
err  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  due  to  caution.  Then,  as  to  vagrants,  they  ought  to  be  put  in  some 
place  where  they  could  earn  a  living.  Idiots  should  be  kept  in  a  home,  where  they  could 
be  employed  in  assisting  the  helpless  poor,  and  in  that  way  they  would  not  only  be  a  bene- 
fit to  themselves,  but  an  advantage  to  the  institution.  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  to 
leave  it  if  they  had  a  comfortable  home,  and  at  such  an  institution  they  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  use.  I  think,  by  properly  managed  institutions,  we  should  try  to  raise  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  generating  crime. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  education  will  counteract  this  to  a  certain  extent  1  A.  Com- 
pulsory education  I  don't  think  is  so  good  as  to  try  to  persuade  people  to  take  advantage- 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  Education  Act  affords.  If  some  means  could  be  devised 
whereby  parents  could  be  taught  how  necessary  it  is  for  their  children  to  be  educated  and 
convinced  of  the  direction  in  which  their  real  interests  lay,  they  would  foster  and  raise  a. 
more  intelligent  class  of  people. 

Dr.  BOSBBRCOH. 

Q.  You  don't  favor  compulsory  education  t  A.  I  do  favor  it,  but  you  want  some- 
body to  advise  these  people  as  to  what  is  best  for  them.  I  would  be  very  cautious  about- 
exercising  the  compulsory  powers  that  might  be  granted  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  Jdkt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  poverty  causes  a  great  deal  of  crime  1  A.  I  da  .And  if  the 
people  had  better  social  conditions  they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  drift  into  crime. 


Joshua  Modelard,  Gaoler,  Brampton,  sworn. 
The  Chaibmak. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Peel  t    A.  Since  1880. 
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Q.  If  you  had  a  lock-up  and  a  poor-house  you  would  not  have  received  over  25  or  30 
prisoners  during  the  year  into  gaoL  Would  the  gaol  in  that  case  have  been  ample  in  all 
respects  for  proper  classification.     A.  It  would  havd  been  quite  ample. 

Q.  And  yon  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  ?  A.  Tes.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  classification  except  when  we  get  overcrowded  in  the  winter  time  by  having 
these  vagrstnts, 

Q.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  get  rid  of  these  people  ?     A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Whatareyour  views  respecting  the  Grovernment  taking  control  of  the  gaols  1  A.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  The  county  council  is  a  little  dilatory  at 
times. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  many  of  these  imported  boys  1  A.  I  have  had  a  good  many.  One 
of  the  worst  I  ever  bad  was  in  gaol  this  summer. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  By  which  of  these  societies  was  he  brought  out  ?  A.  I  think  Dr.  Barnardo's. 
He  has  just  gone  to  Penetangubbene.  He  stole  a  man's  horse  and  went  off  to  another 
part  of  the  county,  got  into  work  there,  bat  at  last  he  was  cornered  and  he  owned  up 
that  he  took  it.  Then  at  another  place  he  stole  a  valise  and  gold  chain  and  five  dollars. 
He  robbed  the  children's  bank  of  $5,  then  be  got  to  a  place  called  Dixie  in  Dundas  and 
stole  poultry  and  various  things.  Then  when  he  got  into  gaol  it  came  to  these  people's 
«ar8  that  there  was  such  a  boy  there,  and  he  was  tried  and  sent  to  Penetanguishene. 

Q.  How  old  is  het     A.  Fifteen.     We  had  another  this  summer,  but  he  was  on  . 
suspended  sentence,  the  people  he  was  with  did  not  use  him  well,  and  there  was  not 
much  to  be  said  against  him. 

The  Chaibhak. 

Q.  Then  you  think  boys  imported  by  societies  are  not  the  kind  of  population  we  want ) 
A.  No.  My  experience  of  thera  in  that  these  immigrants  from  London,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  be. 


Danibl  M.  Decker,  Gaoler,  Whitby,  sworn. 
The  Chairhan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?     A.  In  1882. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Qovernment  to  take  over  the  control  of 
the  gaols  ?  A.  I  do,  because  I  think  we  would  have  our  wants  better  attended  to.  If 
we  could  have  the  repairs  that  are  necessary  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  great  thing.  We 
always  experience  delay  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  gaol  custody  upon  boys.  Do  you  think  it  has  a 
good  edect  1    A.  1  think  so.     I  give  them  a  stool  to  sit  on,  just  to  meditate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is  very  effectual  in  reclaining  them  from  orimindil  ways  1  A. 
Well,  in  some  oases  I  have  found  it  quite  eff-Hstual.  la  some  cases  I  think  they  ouijht  to 
have  a  birching  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  dark  cell  That  would  have  done  them 
more  good  than  the  gaol  treatment  they  received. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime?  A.  No  employment.  Allowing 
boys  to  grow  up  in  idlene&s.  Boys  who  are  brought  up  in  idleness  are  too  lazy  to  work 
for  their  living  and  they  have  no  other  means  of  support,  so  they  steal. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  many  young  men  and  boys  passing  through  your  hands  daring  the 
ten  years  you  have  had  charge  of  the  gaol  1  A.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  young 
boys  -who  are  growing  up  in  idleness  and  the  want  of  money,  and  when  they  want  money 
they  have  to  steal  it, 

.  Q.  You  seem  to  have  done  well  without  any  truant  officer  or  official  of  that  kind, 
judging  from  the  number  of  criminals  you  have  in  the  county  of  Ontario.  A.  Yes. 
When  I  get  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  into  gaol,  I  take  him  to  one  of  these 
poor  old  people  and  say,  "  Look  here,  you  see  that  old  pauper  lying  there,  that  is  the 
result  of  coming  here.     Would  you  like  to  die  a  pauper  in  gaol  t " 

Q.  That  is  a  good  object  lesson  1    A.  It  is ;  I  think  they  take  it  to  heart. 


WiLUAU  Alexander  Douglass,  Deputy  Manager,  the  Freehold  Loan  Company^ 
Toronto,  sworn. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass,  we  understand  that  you  take  great  interest  in  certain  fiscal  lawa 
and  social  questions,  and  that  you  desire  to  speak  to  us  upon  some  phases  of  these  ques- 
tions in  their  relation  to  crime  1  A.  Yes,  I  have  prepared  this  article  on  the  question. 
(Mr.  Douglass  read  the  article  and  then  handed  it  to  the  chairman,  who  promised  that 
it  would  receive  careful  consideration.) 


Toronto,  October  Slst,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.   Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,    A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  Daniel  Clarke,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Toronto  Asylum  for  the  Insane,, 
sworn. 

The  Chairuak. 

Q.  Various  opinions  have  been  presented  to  us  in  regard  to  heredity  ;  the  physiological 
and  the  mental  and  moral  aspects  of  it.  I  would  first  ask  you  what  are  your  viewa 
in  respect  to  the  physiological.  You  believe,  I  presume  doctor,  that  bodily  forms  and 
conditions  are  liable  to  transmission  from  parents  to  children)  A.  Yes,  but  heredity  of  course 
is  a  very  large  subject.  Heredity  along  physiological  lines,  along  lines  of  health,  no 
doubt  exists.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  who  sees  the  perpetuation  of  races.  The  black 
man,  and  the  white,  Malays  and  Indians,  and  even  Jews  and  Egyptians,  are  all  alon^ 
the  physical  lines  of  heredity.  That  is  the  tendency  of  like  to  reproduce  like.  You  ae& 
the  same  thing  to  an  extent  in  individuals. 

Q.  And  personal  appearance,  stature,  and  colorarealso  liable  to  transmission  1  A.  Of 
coarse  as  regards  personal  appearance  and  color,  a  negro  will  reproduce  a  negro,  but  that 
is  race,  and  this  is  as  to  nations.  As  to  the  personal  appearance,  in  the  case  of  father 
and  son ;  take  the  individual  along  physical  lines,  no  child  is  exactly  like  its  piarents.  It 
is  in  its  general  features  like  its  parents,  but  not  always.  It  may  have  transmitted  to  it 
the  heredity  of  its  grandparents.  No  two  children  of  the  same  family  are  exactly  alike. 
They  are  not  only  not  exactly  like  either  of  the  parents,  but  they  are  not  like  od» 
another.  Not  even  the  Siamese  twins — who  were  so  very  intimately  allied  through 
blood  and  physiological  conditions — were  exactly  alike.  While  this  is  true  in  certain 
features,  yet  there  are  certain  generic  or  general  features  that  they  inherit.  Now  this 
is  rather  along  physiological  lines.  You  will  see  that  you  have  uniformity  in  the  general 
features  of  nations  and  individuals,  but  you  have  diversity  in  the  particular. 
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Q.  May  the  law  of  heredity  in  its  physiological  aspect  leprodnoe  where  there  i» 
defoimity  in  the  father  a  like  deformity  in  the  child  t  A.  Well,  that  would  be  along 
physiological  lines  it  is  true,  and  partly  along  disease  lines.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  heredity. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  accidental  deformity,  I  mean  congenital  deformity  ?  A.  As  a  rule  it  is 
not  80,  but  there  are  exceptional  cases  where  I  think  the  maternal  influence,  and  even  the 
influence  of  the  father  may  by  conception,  produce  the  deformity  in  these  lines ;  but  it  is 
quite  exceptional.  I  know  dozens  of  families  where  the  parents  have  had  spinal  curva-' 
ture,  but  have  had  most  beautiful  children  without  any  deformity  about  them. 

Dr.  ROSBBKUGH. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  deaf  mutes,  where  the  parents  are  both  deaf  and  dumb  even,  is 
it  not  the  exception  that  the  child  is  deaf  and  dumb  ?  A.  It  is  the  exception.  From 
the  tables  I  have  seen  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  exception,  where  the  children 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  themselves  deaf  and  dumb.  The  law  of  heredity  is  always 
fighting  back  to  normal  conditions,  not  to  lines  of  deformity,  bat  to  the  central  lines  of 
naturalness  both  in  body  and  mind. 

The  CuAiBiiAN. 

Q.  Are  physical  peculiarities,  such  as  the  gestures  of  the  father,  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  liable  to  be  transmitted  ?  A.  Well,  if  there  is  heredity  in  the  general  features 
of  the  person,  you  may  have  the  same  as  regards  the  gestures,  or  the  tone  of  voice,  simply 
because  the  vocal  organs  are  constructed  on  the  same  lines.  The  tone  of  the  voice 
lies  in  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs,  but  this  need  not  be  the  result  of  heredity  alone. 
A  child  can  assume  the  tone  of  voice  of  the  father  and  mother  because  it  likes  him  or  it 
likes  her.  The  child  naturally  respects  and  likes  its  parents,  and  it  will  intuitively 
adopt  their  style  and  manner ;  thus  you  see  many  students  all  assume  the  voice  and 
gesture  of  the  professor  under  whom  they  have  been  taught,  and  they  do  so  almost 
unconsciously.  Now  you  see  you  can  have  the  transmission  from  the  vocal  cords,  the 
result  of  natural  law,  and  you  have  the  transmission  from  imitation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dedky. 

Q.  In  a  case  that  I  have  in  my  mind  there  was  no  deformity  in  either  of  the  parents, 
but  one  child  had  a  hair  lip,  and  another  followed.  Some  of  the  children  were  all 
right  t  A.  You  get  the  exception  in  respect  of  the  transmission  of  some  bodily  defect 
such  as  this  ;  but  if  you  could  classify  them  together,  by  thousands,  you  would  find  they  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  I  know  myself,  children  whose  father  or  mother  per- 
haps had  some  deformity  about  them.  One  child  had  the  deformity  and  the  other  child 
had  not,  showing  conclusively  that  it  is  not  the  law  but  the  exception  to  it.  Possibly 
the  maternal  influence  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  mother  says,  this  child  I  am 
bearing  may  have  hair  lip,  and  she  reiterates  this  all  the  time,  while  the  child  is  of  the 
same  blood  as  herself.  If  you  find  only  one  or  two  out  of  a  family  of  seven  or  ten,  with 
this  peculiarity  it  clearly  shows  that  the  law  is  fighting  back  to  the  normal  conditions  and 
that  these  instances  are  the  exceptions. 

The  Chairmak. 

Q.  I  know  one  instance  myself  where  the  father  has  three  fingers  and  this  deformity 
has  descended  to  several  of  the  sons,  but  it  has  skipped  the  daughters,  and  one  of  the  sons? 
A.  Exactly,  that  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  thing.  The  reason  why  you  often  have 
it  skip  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  plain  to  any  one  who  thinks  this  matter  over.  Here 
is  s  father  and  here  is  a  mother.  The  father  is  defective  in  some  way,  he  is  mentally, 
physically,  or  in  some  respect,  weak.  The  mother  has  a  strong  organization,  and  is  with- 
out any  defects.  The  child  has  taken  in  the  mother's  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  in 
consequence  the  weak  side  of  the  other  parent  is  dominated  over  or  held  down  by  the 
strength  derived  from  the  mother.  The  idiosyncracy  or  the  diathesis  in  the  man  ia  held 
down  by  the  strong  organization  in  the  mother,  but  in  the  next  generation  the  weadk  line 
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makes  itself  manifest,  because  the  restraint  has  been  removed  ;  the  counteracting  strength 
iu  the  mother  has  been  spent.     It  is  so  in  consumption,  it  is  so  in  scrofula,  and  it  is  so  in 


I  insanity. 


Q.  Istheresuchathingasthetransmissionof chronicphysicaldisease?  A.  Thereisno 
hereditary  transmission  of  any  disease  except  such  diseases  as  are  introduced  by  poison,  like 
syphilis— diseases  that  we  call  toxic,  introduced  by  poison  into  the  system  ;  but  insanity, 
consumption,  or  scrofula,  are  not  transmitted  as  such.  The  general  weakness  is  trang- 
mitted,  the  tendency  of  the  constitution  is  along  weak  lines.  The  citadel  of  life  is  there 
but  there  are  certain  weak  points  in  it.  It  may  be  scrofula,  insanity,  or  some  other  dis- 
ease that  is  in  the  system,  and  it  takes  hold  of  it  there  at  some  weak  point  and  may 
assail  it  in  some  other  direction.      It  is  just  a  weak  point  along  the  line  of  Ufa 

Q.  And  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  consumptive  parents  there  will  be  tendency 
to  consumption,  but  the  disense  may  not  appear  until  it  is  brought  out  by  some  special 
circumstances'!  A.  Precisely.  It  is  like  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  You  have  the 
explosive  element  there,  but  the  gunpowder  is  &&  inert  as  a  piece  of  granite  until  the  fuse 
is  applied;  until  the  match  is  brought  iu  contact  with  it  there  is  no  fear  of  an  explosion. 
TThus  you  see  a  great  many  people,  the  children  of  consumptive  parents,  have  a  tendency 
to  consumption  in  them,  but  unless  they  have  pneumonia  or  cold  they  may  pass  through 
life  and  never  become  a  victim  to  that  malady. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  mental  side  of  the  question.  Take  a  father  and  mother 
who  are  violent,  passionate  people,  will  the  tendency  to  this  temperament  be 
transmitted  to  the  child  t  A.  The  tendency  will  be  transmitted  but  not  the  thing;  itself. 
It  is  just  like  this.  There  may  be  a  high-strung  instrument  that  transmits  certain  sounds, 
but  it  is  simply  because  the  instrument  is  high-strung  that  these  sounds  are  produced,  and 
not  because  one  string  is  out  of  harmony  with  another,  the  tenor  or  the  alto,  it  is  not 
the  fault 'of  these. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  law  that  will  invariably  send  this  heritage  down  to  the  child  t 
A.  No,  because  as  I  tell  you  the  child  is  not  the  exact  counterpart,  and  there  may  be 
foreign  elements  introduced  which  will  counteract  the  influence  of  the  parent  which 
has  been  inherited.  There  is  a  foreign  element  imported  into  the  child,  for  there  never 
was  a  child  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  parents. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  intellectual  endowments  are  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children ;  take  a  father  who  is  a  great  mathematician,  is  his  son  likely  to 
become  celebrated  in  mathematics  too  t  A.  Well,  the  history  of  the  world  points  the 
other  way.  Few  great  men  have  had  sons  who  inherited  their  father's  ability  or  genius. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rale  as  the  two  Foxes,  the  two  Pitts',  but  the  large  mass  of 
the  great  men  in  this  world  have  not  transmitted  greatness  to  their  children. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  precociousness  is  transmitted  t  A.  I  have  noticed  that,  but 
I  would  just  like  to  say  ;  you  have  got  an  alphabet  which  can  be  formed  into  words  by 
the  million  ;  yon  have  all  the  elements  in  the  field,  and  so  it  is  with  the  child.  You  have 
the  generic  peculiarities  of  the  parents,  but  there  are  so  many  foreign  elements  introduced 
into  the  child  that  go  to  make  up  its  complete  character.  It  is  the  same  way  with  crim& 
I  often  see  in  the  newspapers  statements  about  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  criminals, 
and  by  the  descendants  of  criminals,  and  you  hear  about  the  heredity  of  crime ;  bat  if 
this  were  so  to  the  extent  claimed,  the  whole  world  would  have  been  all  criminals  long 
ago.  All  Gain's  progeny  would  have  beea  murderers.  My  own  forefathers  had  predatory 
instincts,  and  stole  horses  and  cattle,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  help  myself  to  anybody's 
horses  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  have  not  felt  the  want  of  them.  What  are  these  foreign  substances 
that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  child.  A.  Here  is  a  child  born  into  the  world.  The 
child  has  in  it  all  the  potentialities  of  life ;  it  has  got  all  the  heredity  it  can  possibly  have. 
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It  is  in  bow  you  bring  this  cbild  up  tbat  it  gatbers  its  individuality.  Supposing  it  is 
taught  to  know  nothing  but  lying,  cheating,  stealing  ;  it  is  brought  up  in  the  worse  pos- 
sible condition,  in  bad  sanitation,  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere,  and  it  has  all  sorts  of 
vicious  surroundings.  You  get  these  foreign  elements  and  you  cannot  set  the  cause  of 
the  child's  criminality  down  to  heredity.  I  may  say  that  even  before  birth  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  mother  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  child. 
If  the  mothei  is  in  a  happy  home,  or  on  the  contrary  if  she  has  been  in  a  home  where  she 
has  been  subjected  to  violence,  bad  surroundings,  do  you  not  see  that  the  child  must  of 
necessity  be  changed  in  its  heredity,  by  means  of  its  development  in  utero. 

Q.  Take  two  children  :  one  born  of  parents  with  strong  animal  passions,  and  the  other 
of  parents  with  mild  passions  and  who  keep  their  desires  underrestraint :  would  you  not  be 
very  likely  to  find  strong  passions  H^  the  child  of  the  former  parents  1  A.  Yes,  that  may 
be;  but  the  passion  itself  is  not  hereditary.  The  development  of  these  passions  would 
depend  upon  the  education  and  environment  of  the  child 

The  Chairmak. 

Q.  Wehavehadthestrangesttheoriessubmitted to usrespectingtheinfluenceof heredity; 
theories  which,  if  they  are  correct  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  by  some,  would 
lead  one  to  conclude  tliat  there  is  not  much  use  of  a  Prison  Reform  Oommission  or  any- 
thing else  in  that  direction.  What  do  you  think  of  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
youths,  the  progeny  of  criminal  parents,  coming  from  the  slums  and  lowest  parts  of  the 
cities  of  the  Old  Country.  If  they  are  taken  away  from  their  parents  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine  ;  will  that  hereditary  taint  follow  them  to  ihis  country  in  their  newjurroundings  7 
A.  I  think  it  will  in  a  general  way.  I  think  if  you  take  them  at  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  they  are  old  enough  to  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  badness  by  that  time.  As  a 
whole  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  far  worse  than  if  they  were  under  better  conditions. 

Q.  If  you  you  separate  a  child  from  the  parents  a  few  hours  after  being  bom  and 
bring  it  into  healthy  environments,  will  the  heredity  follow  1  A.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  a  larger  proportion  of  such  children  would  go  to  the  bad  than  of  those 
who  have  had  better  birth  ;  but  a  large  number  of  those  children  are  recoverable  under 
those  circumstances.  For  what  does  it  mean  1  It  simply  means  that  the  }aw  caused  a 
downward  tendency,  but  the  good  environment  saved  the  child.  A  large  number  are 
brought  away  before  they  can  learn  anything  evil  ;  but  still,  a  greater  proportion  would  go 
to  the  bad  than  of  those  born  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

Q.  Then  is  the  importation  of  these  boys  to  this  country  a  dangerous  practice?  A.  Yes. 
I  think  if  you  take  the  child  from  its  mother's  breast  it  would  not  be  likely  to  suffer  much  ; 
but  take  it  from  four  years  up,  it  is  not  a  good  element  to  introduce,  and  it  had  better  be 
avoided.  It  is  astoni^ing  how  young  children  can  learn  badness,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  think  it  is  very  absurd  to  dump  upon  our  country  the  children  of  the  slums  of  the  East 
end  of  London,  the  Oowgate  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Thieves'  Kitchen,  and  at  the  same  time 
neglect  our  own  children  who  are  swarming  I'nder  the  same  conditions  in  our  own  large 
cities. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  drunken  parents  transmit  to  their  children  a  hereditary 
tendency  to  drink  also  1  A.  I  have  mentioned  the  general  law  already,  which  applies  to 
drunkards  as  much  as  to  anybody  else.  Take  the  children  and  the  grandchildren  of  parents 
and  grandparents  who  have  been  drunken  from  generation  to  generation,  they  beget  weak- 
lings mental  weaklings,  moral  weaklings,  who  do  not  inherit  a  tendency  to  drunkenness 
perhaps,  but  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  some  form  of  intoxicant.  They  have  weak  physical 
power,  weak  will  power,  and  they  have  a  general  sense  of  ill  being  which  inclines  them  to 
take  hold  of  this  and  other  stimulants — narcotics  and  the  like.  It  is  not  because  the 
drunkenness  has  been  bequeathed,  but  because  the  weakness  heis  been  bequeathed  for  this 
form  of  vice.  The  man  always  begins  with  a  downward  tendency  who  has  been  a  sober 
man,  and  gradually  his  drinking  becomes  a  second  nature — it  becomes  a  vice,  and  this 
vice  becomes  a  personal  history  and  destiny  in  the  man,  and  then  be  b  sent  down  hill 
with  a  vengeance,  and  raises  deteriorated  beings  such  as  I  have  described. 
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Q.  Do  you  look  upon  drunkenneaa  as  a  disease  ?  A.  It  is  a  deterioration  of  char- 
acter, not  a  disease,  properly  so  called,  but  I  may  tell  you  that,  I  have  watched  more  than 
a  hundred  personal  histories  and  I  would  say  that  a  man  who  gets  drunk  habitually  is  in  a 
way  diseetsed  and  should  be  put  under  some  medical  treatment ;  but  you  take  a  man  who 
goes  on  occasional  sprees,  who  has  intermittent  times  when  he  hates  the  sight  of  liqnor, 
but  outbursts  of  drunken  mania — that  is,  every  three  or  four  months  :  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  of  this  sort  in  which  the  weakness  was  not  bequeathed  by  the  parents.  You  take 
a  man  who  gets  on  drunken  sprees  intermittently  and  he  cares  nothing  for  his  family,  home 
— cares  nothing  for  his  social  standing,  cares  nothing  for  his  position  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  when  the  mania  comes  on  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  will  stop  him  but  an  explosion 
of  the  drunken  bout.  I  have  had  them  come  to  me  by  the  dozen  and  beg  to  be  locked  up 
because  they  felt   the  longing — the   mania,   the  craving  for  drink   coming  upon  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  children  of  parents  of  this  kind  should  receive  a  great 
deal  more  care  and  special  treatment  than  the  children  of  those  who  have  merely 
acquired  the  habit  t  A.  It  is  so,  It  is  a  mania  that  they  have.  It  is  ingrained  into 
their  nature ;  it  is  the  same  with  opium  eaters,  it  is  the  same  with  those  that  take 
chlorine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  This  is  such  an  important  question  that  the  Commisbioners  would  like  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  our  enquiries  it  has  been  stated  by  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  drunkenness.  Take  a  faUier 
who  has  contracted  the  habit  of  drinking  ;  would  not  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  father 
)  ecome  an  impulse  with  the  child — more  than  a  habit  ?  A.  Not  necessarily  so.  There 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  You  take  the  child  of  a  drunken  parent.  He  is  a  weakling, 
of  weak  will  power  mainly,  and  strong  passions  probably  predominate  equally.  You  take 
that  child.  Me  is  not  deteriorated  along  disease  line,  but  along  physiological  lines,  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  parents  in  his  begetting  ;  therefore  this  child  has  a  tendency  either 
to  go  into  drunkenness,  or  some  form  of  nervous  disease,  or  insanity,  because  of  the  very 
fewt  that  the  deterioration  of  the  father  and  mother  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of 
liquor — not  because  they  are  drunkards  but  because  they  are  weaklings. 

Q.  Do  they  require  special  treatment  1  A.  Of  course  they  do  or  they  will  all  go  to  the 
dogs.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  bring  up  these  drunken  men  and  say,  "  A  dollar  and  costs 
or  thirty  days."  It  is  sometimes  said,  and  even  representatives  of  the  law  will  use  the 
words,  that  they  ought  to  be  whipped  ;  but  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  who  have  no  taste 
for  liquor  to  say  so.  If  you  heard  the  descriptions  of  the  fearful  condition  of  these  people 
as  I  have  heard  them  you  would  think  differently.  I  say  that  these  people  have  no  right 
in  a  Christian  country  to  be  dumped  into  the  gaols  in  this  fashion.  It  is  a  piece  of 
inhumanity  to  do  so. 

Q.  Would  you  include  all  drunkards  in  your  system  of  special  treatment — ^habitual 
drunkards  as  well  as  others  ?  A.  I  would  include  habitual  drunkards.  I  would  include 
them  all.  I  would  keep  them  until  the  will  power  had  been  restored.  I  would  have 
them  kept  indefinitely  under  restraint  and  educated  in  honest  work. 

The  Ohaibhan. 

Q.  We  have  a  large  army  of  drunkards  confined  in  our  gaols,  and  it  is  most  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  We  have  no  place  for  the  poor  man  who  has  become  a 
drunkard,  either  habitual  or  otherwise.  I  submitted  a  scheme,  and  would  like  to  know 
your  views  upon  it ;  that  is,  that  after  three  or  four  commitments  to  the  oommom  gaol, 
habitual  drunkards  instead  of  being  sent  thirty  or  forty  days  to  the  common  gaol 
should  be  sent  for  six  months  to  the  Central  Prison,  or  what  would  be  much  better,  to 
another  institution  specially  provided  for  them,  and  if  after  they  are  let  out  they  fall  again, 
I  would  make  it  twelve  months,  and  if  they  fall  again,  eighteen  months  ;  until  they  got  op 
to  the  limit  that  the  laws  prescribe  for  the  Central  Prison,  one  day  less  than  two  years.  I 
would  give  them  proper  industrial  employment  in  this  place.    Would  not  that  be  a  better 
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way  of  dealing  with  them  f  A.  That  is  my  plan ;  1  agreed  with  you  when  we  discussed 
this  years  aga  Don't  put  them  in  any  criminal  place  at  all,  but  call  it  an  industrial 
home  or  anything  you  like  where  they  can  be  kept  under  prison  regulations  if  you  like  ; 
but  let  it  be  a  place  where  they  can  earn  their  living  and  assist  their  family,  and  there 
let  them  remain  until  they  are  cured,  or  there  is  some  probability  of  it ;  and  then  look 
after  them  when  they  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  teim. 

Mr.  JoBY. 

<j.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  appetite  would  be  destroyed  t 
A.  Well,  in  some  it  would  not,  but  a  good  many  would  be  reformed.  You  know  habit 
is  a  second  nature,  and  they  would  have  been  by  that  time  long  accustomed  to  habits  of 
sobriety. 

The  Chaibmak. 

Q.  You  have  noticed  in  your  professional  career,  that  drunkenness,  even  in 
the  higher  classes  deteriorates  the  moral  qualities?  A.  Yes.  The  reason  is 
this  ;  that  the  moral  nature  of  a  person  is  always  dependent  upon  the  intellectual.  You 
cannot  have  the  highest  consciousness,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  developed  to 
its  highest  extent,  except  it  has  play  upon  the  intellectual  nature.  If  you  deteriorate 
the  intellectual  part  of  man's  nature,  you  deteriorate  his  capacity  to  form  good  moral 
judgment,  his  capacity  of  knowing  right  from  wrong,  his  ability  of  knowing  what  he 
oa^ht  to  do  and  what  he  ought  not  to  do ;  therefore  you  see  moral  idiots  because  of  these 
undeveloped  faculties. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  idiot.  You  know  there  is  a  famous  case  in  the 
western  part  of  Canada  just  now,  where  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  for  which 
he  has  been  condemned,  has  been  described  as  a  moral  idiot  1  A.  No,  not  as  the  word  is 
understood  in  that  case.     The  moral  idiot  is  one  who  has  lost  his  balance  intellectually. 

Mb.  Jury. 

Q.  You  have  just  described  the  case  of  a  person,  who  has  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  undeveloped  ;  do  yon  not  find  persons  of  good  moral  nature  who  are  low 
intellectually  t  A.  The  rudimentary  intellectual  basis  might  be  there,  and  not  fully 
developed. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  an  undeveloped  intellectual  nature  and  a  highly  developed 
moral  naiare,  and  how  would  it  be  possible  to  educate  the  intellect  without  eduoatin^^ 
the  morals  T  A.  Yon  can  educate  the  intellectual  nature  of  persons  and  make  them  the 
cleverest  burglars  and  forgers.  You  say  these  are  equally  developed  with 
the  moral  nature.  Take  a  lot  of  persons  in  the  Central  Prison,  they  would 
not  lose  a  night's  sleep  over  their  crimes.  Their  moral  nature  does  not  assert  itself  in 
restraining  any  of  their  actions ;  and  why,  because  all  the  potentialities  of  the  moral 
nature,  as  Herbert  Spencer  would  say,  would  be  there  but  they  are  undeveloped. 

Q  I  understand  you  assume  the  position  that  you  could  not  have  a  man  with  an 
educated  intellect  and  low  moral  nature,  and  could  not  have  a  moral  without  an  intel- 
lectual nature  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  people  inherit  good  intellects  1  A.  Yes,  and  yon  implant  a 
good  education  and  then  that  is  only  the  development  of  the  natural  intellect ;  but 
everybody  has  a  potentiality  of  his  own  beyond  which  he  cannot  go ;  and  you  can 
educate  until  the  intellect  becomes  fully  developed. 

Q.  But  don't  you  think  that  there  are  persons  ot  low  capacity  intellectually  who 
have  good,  sound  moral  natures  1  A  There  are  many  go3d  people  who  have  what  you  call  a 
low  intellectual  development ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  stretch  of  intellect  goes.  They  have 
sound  morals  within  certain  restrictions,  but  they  have  not  the  good  moral  nature  of  a 
man  who  has  a  highly-developed  and  cultivated  intellect.  You  know  that  there  are 
people  who  are  very  religious,  who  have  a  very  low  form  of  morals. 
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Q.  Are  there  men  whose  moral  nature  U  stronger  than  their  intellectual  1  A.  I 
may  tell  you  this.  I  see  it  in  insanity.  You  take  an  insane  person  ;  the  first  thing  that 
will  go  with  him  will  be  his  morals,  they  are  low.  If  he  never  lied  before  he  will 
lie  then  ;  if  he  never  used  bad  language  before  he  will  use  it  then  ;  the  moral  nature  will 
give  way  to  a  large  extent  because  the  intellect  is  diseased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdry. 

Q.  I  know  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  a  number  of  persons  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  and  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their 
minds,  and  who  are  from  an  intellectual  standpoint  low  specimens  of  humanity,  but  I  can 
depend  upon  their  honesty — depend  upon  their  honor ;  in  all  the  practical  relations  of 
life  they  are  moral  people.  I  thought  from  the  standpoint  in  which  I  understood  the 
tenor  of  your  remarks  that  this  could  not  be  unless  their  intellect  were  trained  1  A.  Ob, 
yes  ;  there  are  many  people  who  have  never  hsMl  education  but  who  have  goud  common 
sense  and  a  great  deal  of  mentality ;  I  don't  mean  just  education;  many  are  such  as  you 
say,  but  if  you  gauge  these  people  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  mentality  you  will  find 
that  their  mentality  is  of  a  pretty  good  order ;  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  theory 
that  if  you  have  a  low  intellect  yon  have  a  low  moral  nature,  and  if  you  have  a  low  in- 
tellect you  have  a  cojTespondingly  low  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong;. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  motives  that  actuated  such  persons  would  not  be  of  the  highest 
order,  because  their  intellectual  development  ,wa8  not  high  1  A.  No.  I  would  not  mean 
that.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  their  motives  are  good,  but  if  some  question  of 
ethics  01  morality  came  up  before  them  you  would  find  Uiat  these  people  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  determining  which  was  right  and  which  was  wrong. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  accepting  your  modified  view  of  heredity  of  the  moral  kind,  I  suppose 
the  Clommission  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  hold  that  the  human  species  may  be 
improved  by  proper  treatment,  and  may  f^  itself  from  hereditary  taint,  whether 
physical,  mental  or  moral  f  A.  Most  decidedly.  Nature  fights  towards  the  highest 
standard  ;  that  is,  the  normal  standard,  and  the  world  was  never  better  than  it  is  to  day. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  1  A  I  account  for  it  by  the  high  intellectual 
standard  that  generally  prevails,  the  good  environments,  the  inclination  towards  high 
morals.  As  regards  all  these  the  world  stands  u]x>n  a  higher  plane  than  it  ever  did  in 
its  history. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Even  admitting  that  some  do  inherit  more  than  a  tendency  to  crime — a  strong 
predisposition  to  crime,  so  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  them  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  resist  the  temptation  when  it  presents  itself  although  they  know  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  wrong ;  or  supposing  they  do  not  know  they  are  doing  wrong  and  are 
responsible  for  their  wrong  acts,  and  even  admitting  that  they  have  not  the  same  degree 
of  responsibilty  as  a  person  without  this  strong  moral  tendency  would  have,  should  not 
society  protect  itself  against  these  people  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Youi  responsibility  may  not  cease  1  A.  You  and  I  might  diSer  in  terms  as  to 
responsibility.  The  sense  in  which  I  thought  of  the  question  was  not  so  much  a  mere 
violation  of  law.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  not  steal,  and  yet  might 
have  no  sense  whatever  in  regard  to  right  or  wrong,  in  a  highly  difficult 
problem.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  person  brought  up  not  to  steal  and  lie  m.iy  have  a 
high  moral  sense.  The  responsibility  is  in  my  opinion  that  innate  faculty  that  we 
have  that  enables  us  to  determine  what  we  are  to  do  apart  from  what  we  ought  not  to  da 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  we  have  an  innate  faculty  for  this )  A.  Yes.  Every  man  has 
an  innate  faculty  that  tells  him  what  to  do  and  tells  him  what  u  right  and  his  duties  to 
his  Maker  and  to  bis  fellowmen.  That  does  not  require  education.  It  is  a  violation  of 
a  law  that  is  implanted  in  every  man  if  he  does  not  do  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  a  hungry  man  passes  an  apple  orchard  full  of  ripe  fruit 
that  innate  faculty  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  his  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
eating  it !  A.  No.  But  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  would  kill  his  mother,  is  there  any 
one  so  devoid  of  this  faculty  as  to  think  it  right  to  kill  hia  mother.  Is  there  any  savage 
so  low  as  to  be  without  that  inherent  sense. 

Q.  But  a  man  thinks  nothing  of  killing  his  fellowman  in  war  ?  A.  No,  but  take  an 
Indian  or  savage — if  you  find  a  Hottentot  who  would  do  this  I  will  give  in. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  th«*re  are  people  who  would  even  kill  their  parents? 
A.  No.  Under  the  Spartan  law  they  killed  their  parents  as  a  matter  of  mercy,  because 
they  were  a  migratory  people,  and  to  take  their  parents  with  them  when  they  went  on 
their  long  journeys  would  involve  greater  sufiering  than  death  itself. 

The  Ghairkan. 

Q.  Yon  distinctly  state  then  that  notwithstanding  all  the  influences  of  hereditary 
taint,  reformatory  influences  may  be  exercised  successfully  1  A.  Decidedly.  Hereditary 
taint  is  only  a  man's  bad  arrangement.  If  you  reverse  the  arrangement  you  bring  the 
person  back  to  the  normal  condition. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Dr.  Bncke  in  his  evidence  calls  these  people  lapses  of  some  previous  age,  people 
who  have  lagged  behind  while  the  race  has  risen  to  a  higher  plane  1  A.  No  doubt  they 
are  lapses,  but  have  not  our  ancestors  themselves  had  those  lapses  1  Where  did  they  start  1 
The  whole  began  in  savagery.  There  is  no  fixed  law  ;  nature  aims  at  the  highest  ideal. 
The  lapses  are  getting  less  as  we  go  on  advancing.  I  repeat  again,  that  the  world  was 
never  better  than  it  is  to-day.  You  have  got  the  telegraph,  you  have  got  the  newspapers, 
yon  hear  from  one  end  of  Christendom  to  the  other  in  twenty-four  hours  and  you  know 
the  condition  of  things  as  they  exist.  If  you  will  take  the  moral  standard  of  this  and 
compare  it  with  any  former  age  you  will  find  that  the  -noild  never  stood  higher  than  it 
does  now. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  we  are  exactly  as  we  are  madej  that  we  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  our  actions?  A.  No,  I  hold  that  there  is  a  personal  responsibility 
attaching  to  every  man 

Q.  Then  yon  difier  from  Dr.  Bucke  t  A.  I  do ;  I  believe  every  man  is  responsible 
for  his  actiona 

Bon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  good  could  be  accomplished  if  the  Grovermnent  went  back 
to  their  original  intention  of  establishing  an  inebriate  asylum  t  A.  I  think  it  is  all 
right  to  make  it  an  industrial  institution,  Don't  call  it  an  asylum,  let  it  be  a  place 
where  these  men  could  be  sent  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  chronic  drunkards — 
where  they  should  be  compelled  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  let  them  be  kept  there  until 
it  is  pretty  satisfactorily  proved  to  some  competent  authority  that  their  will  power  has 
increased.  It  is  with  them  as  with  criminals.  There  are  many  who  may  be  kept  away 
from  drink  who  will  never  be  reclaimed,  who  have  no  right  to  be  at  large  at  all.  I  hold 
that  there  are  a  number  who  ought  not  to  be  at  large  any  more  theui  the  chronic  insane  ; 
they  perpetrate  their  crimes  over  again  and  fill  the  world  with  their  progeny,  who 
inherit  this  weakness,  this  tendency  to  evil. 

(j.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  should  be  treated  as  a  disease.  A.  There  is 
one  c1m9 — the  diseased  class,  that  have  acquired  the  drunken  habits.  They  are  liable  to 
treatment. 

Q.  Shonld  it  be  left  to  private  enterprise  to  establish  this  institution,  or  should 
the  Government  do  it  t  A.  By  all  means  the  Government  shonld  do  it  for  the  poor.  It 
is  the  place  of  the  Government  to  look  after  these.  I  am  afraid  otherwise  they  will  be 
left  anprovided  for  as  they  are  now. 
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The  Chaibman. 

Q.  I  woald  like  to  know  whether  aedical  treatment  without  moral  and 
physical  treatment,  is  effective  for  this  class  1  A.  Ah  I  have  said,  there  are  two  classes 
of  persons ;  one  man  is  diseased — ^his  nervous  senses  have  become  disorganized  for  the 
time  being  by  an  insidious  attack  upon  his  brain.  The  man  who  has  intermittent  drink- 
ing bouts,  who  has  inherited  the  disease,  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  likely  to  be  cured.  The 
one  class  is  diseased  and  may  be  kept  under  treatment  with  the  hopes  of  re » very.  Tha 
other  class  is  almost  hopeless.  The  one  class  is  amenable  to  treatment ;  the  other  class 
oould  be  subjected  to  moral  influence,  to  treatment  of  the  mind  and  habits. 

Q.  The  great  number  of  lunatics  that  pass  through  the  gaols  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commission.  Do  vou  think  this  could,  by  an  increase  of  the 
asylum  space,  be  remedied  or  is  it  a  necessity  sometimes  that  lunatics  should  be  sent  to 
goal  t  A.  Under  the  present  condition  of  things  it  is  a  necessity  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  the  gaols  because  you  have  got  no  alternative  bat  that  or  allowing  them  to  wander 
around  the  streets.  As  between  the  two  the  gaols  are  the  best  for  them ;  but  I  hold  that 
no  lunatic  who  is  not  a  criminal  should  be  sent  to  gaol,  except  there  is  no  possibility  for 
other  provision  being  made  for  him.  My  opinion  is  that  in  the  cities  they  should  be 
sent  to  the  insane  asylum  direct  and  examined  by  two  medical  men,  and  kept  there  for 
ton  days  on  probation  until  it  is  pronounced  whether  they  are  insane  or  not. 

Q.  This  would  necessitate  plenty  of  accommodation  ?  A.  Yes.  I  will  give  yon  an 
illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  present  law.  A  person  in  Queen  street  becomes  violent 
and  is  supposed  to  be  insane  ;  a  doctor  is  called  and  they  come  to  me  and  he  is  admitted  to 
the  asylum  on  the  certifiuato  of  two  medical  men.  Within  50  yards  of  this  same  place  a 
policeman  picks  up  a  lunatic.  That  lunatic  is  taken  to  the  Toronto  gaol,  has  to  be  certified 
to  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  another  doctor,  and  declared  to  be  insane.  This  document  is  sent 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  and  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  the  Inspector  and  from 
the  Inspector  to  me.  and  I  have  it  sent  back  and  the  man  is  brought  to  the  asylum  weeks 
aftorwards.  Both  lunatics  were  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other  on  the  day  when  they 
became  insane  ;  the  one  was  subjected  to  this  cumbersome  system,  the  other  was  taken 
almost  instantly  to  the  asylum.  Three  or  four  weeks  sometimes  elapse  before  the  cases 
come  to  me  from  the  gaol. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  case  where  a  man  becomes  insane  and  is  homicidal 
and  dangerous ;  don't  you  think  the  gaol  is  a  strong  and  safe  pleice  for  him,  and 
is  it  not  necessary  to  keep  him  somewhere  until  his  exact  condition  is  ascertained  by 
observation  1  A.  If  you  have  got  no  intermediate  place  well  and  goid,  but  if  you  had  I 
would  not  put  him  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  But  there  are  two  different  classes  ;  the  law  recognizes  one  class  as  dangerous. 
This  class  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  formal  information — dealt  with  by  a  justice,  and  yoa 
cannot  commit  that  person  until  the  justice  is  satisfied  that  he  is  a  dangerous  lunatic.  A 
certificate  irom  a  medical  man  is  sufficient  in  the  one  case  but  not  in  the  other.  As  I  under- 
stand it  it  is  because  society  has  to  be  protected  against  the  dangerous  lunatics  1  A. 
They  are  both  dangerons  In  the  one  case  the  papers  come  from  the  family,  and  in  the 
other  from  the  officers  of  the  law.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  both  oases 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  magistrate  say  at  Peterboro  and  a  person  is  arrested  by  a 
constable,  and  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  gaol  yon  have  a  medical  man  called  in  to  say 
whether  he  is  dangerous  and  if  there  is  room  enough  have  him  sent  to  the  asylum  at 
once.     I  should  think  that  could  very  well  be  done. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  admission  to  the  asylum  direct  from  the  family?  A. 
Yes.  I  would  like  to  get  a  poor  unfortunate  lunatic  at  once  brought  to  treatment  instead 
of  having  him  lying  round  the  gaol.  I  think  the  trouble  has  been  the  want  of  accom- 
modation in  the  past,  but  now  that  Mimico  is  established,  a  place  secured  where  we  can 
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put  up  a  cottage  ia  three  months  if  necessary,  there  U  no  reason  why  insane  people 
should  not  be  taken  direct  to  the  asylum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  patting  lunatics  into  the  gaol  without  any  knowledge  of  proper 
treatment  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  there  tends  to  destroy  in  a  measure  the  chance 
of  recovery  1  A.  In  what  we  call  acute  cases  it  would  ;  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity  it 
would  not  make  any  difference.  My  idea  is  that  with  the  arrangements  and  facilities 
for  treatment  in  the  asylum,  the  chances  for  recovery  are  far  greater  than  they  would  be 
in  the  gaol  for  that  class.  A  good  many  of  these  people  are  merely  unfortunate.  They 
have  never  committed  any  crime  and  if  they  recover  the  stigma  is  attached  to  them  of 
having  been  in  gaol,  a  stigma  that  ought  never  to  have  been  on  them.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  this. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  commanity )  A. 
Well,  that  is  a  big  question.  There  are  so  many  causes  for  ic  ;  want  of  education,  and 
therefore  want  of  proper  moral  intuition;  want  of  the  example  of  parents;  intemperance, 
although  not  to  the  extent  I  see  is  declared,  because  some  of  the  worat  criminals  we 
have  are  clear-headed,  sober  men — burglars,  counterfeiters,  forgers — who  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  business  successfully  must  be  sober ;  but  to  the  great  mass  intemperance 
is  a  source  of  crime  no  doubt;  bad  environments  and  example;  want  of  proper  education, 
moral  and  otherwise.  These  are  in  my  opinion  fniitful  causes*  of  crime.  If  it  were 
possible  to  scatter  these  criminals  into  the  country  by  cheap  fares  and  drives,  to  place 
them  in  the  sunshine,  that  would  do  a,  great  deal  towards  breaking  up  the  mass  of  crimin- 
ality in  large  cities. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  You  mean  to  give  them  more  facilities  for  recreation  1  A.  Yes.  They  congregate 
in  these  nests  of  infamy.  If  you  would  inaugurate  a  system  of  cheap  transportation  I 
think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  these  people  coming  into  the  world  with  weak  organisms 
and  a  tendency  to  crime  is  accountable  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  crime )  A.  It  is 
accountable  for  crime  in  a  secondary  way ;  therefore  1  say  that  you  want  to  get  them 
into  better  surroundings  where  there  is  sunshine  and  light. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  who  have  been  emigrant  children  come  under  your  cliarge. 
Have  you  any  means  of  tracing  their  history  back  for  a  few  years  t  A.  No,  but  it  is  an 
important  point ;  and  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  last  year  the  large  number  of  the 
insane  who  came  out  here  and  were  sent  to  the  asylum.  The  number  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  number  of  emigrants  who  come  to  the  conntry,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  returns.  I  suppi'^e  this  must  be  due  to  the  system  of  sending  out 
whifs,  foundlings  and  weaklings  through  these  institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  lunacy.  A.  Heredity  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned.  There  are  at  least  sixty  per  cent  who  have  come  to  us  who  are 
weaklings  on  account  of  the  hereditary  tendency  combined  with  the  great  strain  of  life 
which  people  have  to  face  now.     They  give  way  under  the  severe  nervous  tension. 

Q.  Is  intemperance  a  fruitful  source  ?  A.  No,  not  so  much  as  you  would  imagine.  A 
few  yean  ago  I  tabulated  all  that  had  been  sent  to  the  asylum  for  half  a  century  and  found 
that  ten  per  cent,  canfe  from  the  result  of  drink,  but  in  a  good  many  of  these  cases 
drunkenness  was  not  the  cause.  There  were  some  other  troubles,  business  losses  in 
some  cases,  and  worry,  and  drink  was  the  result  of  this  antecedent  cause ;  therefore  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  come  to  the  asylum  from  drunken- 
ness ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  sixty  per  cent,  from  weakness  in  the  hereditary  sense, 
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developed  in  viurioas  ways— religious  mania  for  example^  and  temperance  mania.  There 
was  a  man  getting  up  statistics  for  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  and  he  came  to  me  to  be 
famished  with  these  figures.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  the  statistics  so  I  pre- 
pared them,  but  apparently  they  did  not  coincide  with  bis  preconceived  opinions,  for  the 
pamphlet  was  published  without  my  statistics. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  masturbation  is  a  cause  of  insanity  t  A.  It  is  both  a  cause 
and  result  of  insanity. 

Dr.  BOSKBBDOB. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Samoa,  the  Island  of  Apia,  Tonga, 
Raratonga,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  there  have  been  splendid 
results  from  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  that  cue  yoa 
see  the  improvement  that  even  one  generation  can  effect  1  A.  No  doubt  they  have  been 
improved,  but  as  regards  the  savages  they  know  that  the  morals  that  we  have  are  the 
morals  that  pay  best  in  a  community. 

Q.  Although  a  child  may  have  been  born  with  hereditary  taint,  this  tendency  may 
be  surmounted  in  one  generation  you  think  ?     A.  I  do. 


Dr.  RiCHABOBON,  Surgeon,  Toronto  Gaol,  sworn. 

The  Ghaibman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  surgeon  of  the  Toronto  gaol,  doctor  t 
A.  Since  1858.     I  was  appointed  32  years  ago. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  have  been  almost  daily  in  the  gaol,  and  you  have  observed 
the  various  classes  of  prisoners  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  city  has  provided  improved  means  of  classification.  Do  yon 
think  that  this  will  have  a  good  effect  1     A.  I  think  it  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

Q.  There  is  much  talk  at  present  about  the  great  necessity  for  cellular  confinement, 
Do  you  think  that  this,  even  in  respect  of  those  who  are  waiting  trial,  would  have  a  good 
effect  1  A.  There  must  be  contamination  so  long  as  prisoners  associate  together,  and 
there  are  parties  who  are  not  so  steeped  in  crime  when  they  go  to  the  gaol,  but  who 
would  become  steeped  in  crime  if  you  did  not  separate  them  from  the  prison  class.  In 
this  particular  the  ceUular  system  would  be  the  best ;  whether  other  considerations  do 
not  outweigh  these  advantages  is  a  question  for  you.  My  impression  is  that  where  the 
cellular  system  has  been  tried  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  individual  has  been  so 
depressing  that  it  has  become  actually  injurious  in  a  great  many  cases  and  has  resulted  in 
insanity. 

Dr.  ROSKEBUOH. 

Q.  That  is  where  it  is  prolonged  to  years :  but  that  does  not  result  in  a  few  months  f 
A.  No,  I  would  not  expect  results  of  that  kind  to  follow  a  few  months'  solitary 
confinement. 

The  OHAlBlf  AN. 

Q.  Are  the  evil  efiects  of  improper  classification  most  apparent  in  men,  women,  or 
boys  t  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difference  ;  my  experience  is  that  the  boys 
who  come  into  gaol  are  a  very  bad  lot.  The  boys  are  almost  the  equals  of  the  old 
criminals  in  viciousness.  Except  those  who  are  sent  for  trivial  offences,  such  as  stealing 
fruit,  or  for  the  little  escapades  that  boys  sometimes  indulge  in,  the  boys  are  hardened 
more  or  less  before  coming  into  gaol ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  brutality  to  put  these 
little  ones  in  the  gaoL     There  is  a  class  of  cases  that  8ure  the  result  of  mere  thoughtless- 
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nesB — little  escapades  without  viciousnees  at  all — I  have  seen  little  fellows  broughtfin 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  these  little  fellows  are  perfectly  harmless  and  should  be 
kept  out  of  gaol  contamination  altogether ;  bat  the  majority  of  the  boys  are  quite  equal 
to  the  old  criminals  in  the  gaol ;  they  are  up  to  all  the  mischief  imaginabla. 

Q.  Ton  would  require  to  have  a  very  minute  sub-claasification  in  order  to  reach 
perfection,  would  you  not?  A.  I  think  so.  I  will  give  yon  one  class  alone  as  an  illus- 
tration. We  have  persons  waiting  trial  and  we  have  a  place  for  them.  Amongst  them 
yon  may  have  perfectly  innocent  parties — men  who  are  perfectly  guiltless  of  crime  but 
who  may  be  weak-minded  and  have  no  j^reat  moral  strength,  and  you  may  have  the  most 
vicious  criminal  in  the  community  there  waiting  trial,  so  that  really  there  ia  no  classifica- 
tion at  alL  - 

Q.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  that  classificatioB  i    A.  Yea. 

Q.  When  we  visited  the  gaol  there  were  68  women  in  custody.  How  many  of  these 
were  of  loose  character  so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends  1  A.  The  great  mass  of 
those  we  get  are  old  prostitutes,  and  I  do  not  think  it  makes  an  iota  of  difference 
whether  they  are  huddled  together  in  one  room  or  not.  I  certainly  think  there  is  a 
chance  of  reformation  of  the  prostitute  class,  by  prolonged  and  rigid  isolation  and  incar- 
ceration, but  only  that. 

Q.  You  think  that  running  them  in  and  out  ot  gaol  accomplishes  no  good?  A.  Now,  yon 
have  hit  upon  the  most  important  thing  of  all.  Thirty  years  ago,  under  the  old  inspector 
of  the  government  of  the  Oanadas,  this  was  brought  to  my  attention  before  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  gaol,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  system  was  altogether  wrong ;  so  I 
pointed  it  out.  They  said,  "  If  you  can  give  us  statistics  that  we  can  act  upon  we  will 
take  steps  to  have  it  put  an  end  to."  I  made  out  a  list  and  gave  the  names  of  thirty 
women  under  30  years  of  age  who  had  been  convicted  30  times  on  an  average,  going  out 
and  coming  back  with  unfailing  regularity,  the  time  between  each  incarceration  being 
just  about  three  days  ;  but  after  supplying  them  with  the  particulars  I  heard  nothing 
more  about  the  matter.  I  fought  and  fought  and  applied  to  grand  jurors  and  anybody 
I  could  influence  at  all,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  anything  don&  I  gave  it  up  ; 
I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  asked  the  question.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  this,  and  I  will  give  the  reasons  for  the  belief  I  hold.  I  hold  it  impossible  to  reform 
anyone  who  has  acquired  drunkenness,  or  any  vice  in  less  than  a  considerable 
perirkl.  No  one  ever  reclaimed  such  persons  in  a  short  period.  The  present  system 
of  sending  them  to  gaol  for  a  month  prepares  them  for  renewed  debauchery  when  they  come 
out,  and  for  further  debauching  those  with  whom  they  associate.  They  come  in  weakened 
and  worn  out  with  dissipation.  They  get  doctored  and  polished  off,  thorougly  cleansed, 
well  fed  and  receive  medical  treatment,  and  are  ready  for  another  bout,  and  thus  they 
go  on ;  they  come  in  batohes  and  they  go  out  in  batehes.  They  are  all  cronies.  You 
just  give  them  an  opportunity  of  debauching  more  persons  and  getting  lower  down  them- 
selvea,  and  at  last  they  land  in  the  gutter  or  die  drunkards. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  practical  remedy  for  this  ?  A.  The  practical  idea  is  this,  that 
the  length  of  imprisonment  of  this  class  of  people  should  be  proportionat«  to  the  number 
of  offences.  Until  they  get  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  kept 
from  viciousness  and  then  they  should  be  restrained  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  are 
a  nuisance  to  society,  a  nuisance  to  themselvea  I  contend  that  the  present  institutions 
might  be  improved  and  made  to  a  large  extent  reformatory  if  the  law  were  altered  so 
as  to  permit  the  magistrates  to  give  this  kind  of  punishment.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
class  of  people  should  have  any  other  accommodation  than  is  provided  now.  If  you 
only  avail  yourselves  of  the  accommodation  you  have  got  it  is  all  you  want.  I  look 
upon  the  drunks  that  we  have  down  in  that  gaol  as  a  harmless  class  of  people  on  the  whole. 
They  are  kindly  dispositioned  and  not  evil-intentioned  and  would  not  harm  anybody. 
They  are  not  vicious  people  and  they  would  reclaim  themselves  if  they  could,  but  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.     There  has  never  been  a  man  down  there  who  has  had 
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an  opportanitj  of  reclaiming  himselC  A  large  number  o(  them,  if  they  dbuld  only  be 
kept  in  restraint,  and  engaged  in  some  useful  industrial  work,  would  in  my  opinion  be 
reclaimed. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  their  families  would  suffer  t  A.  Take  the  history  of  this  class  ot 
people  down  at  the  gaoL  There  are  none  dependent  on  a  great  majority  of  them  at 
any  rate. 

Q.  Would  you  give  them  a  fair  amount  of  work  2  A.  Undoubtedly.  In  my  opinion 
you  can  do  nothing  for  a  man  unless  you  employ  him  and  occupy  his  mind. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  an  indeterminate  sentence  in  respect  to  these  people  t 
A.  The  indeterminate  sentence  depends  so  much  upon  the  judgment  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  prison.  Some  might  exercise  good  judgment  but  some  might  not  I  do 
not  think  I  would  allow  them  to  exercise  their  judgment  except  within  certain  limits. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  of  heredity  in  its  relation  to  orimet  A. 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  particular  crimes  or  particular 
vices  which  is  communicatod  by  heredity,  basides  the  general  deterioration  which  may 
manifest  itself  in  vagaries  and  excesses  in  various  ways.  I  believe  there  is  more  than 
this ;  I  believe  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  particular  vices.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  child  of  a  habitual  drunkard  will  inherit  the  tendency  to  drunkenness. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  it  is  governed  by  a  general  law  of  nature  ?  A.  Oh,  they  m«y  not 
inherit  it.     I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  must  necessarily  do  so. 

Mr.  JcBT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  some  natures  who  take  to  thieving  because  it  is 
their  pleasure  and  excitement ;  just  the  same  as  another  man  would  go  to  a  horse-raoe  t 
A.  This  is  a  class  of  people  who  come  from  a  debased  class  in  the  community.  There 
are  many  of  them  persons  who  by  habit  and  education  have  not  got  a  proper  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  when  they  start  with  this  defect  they  derive  pleasure  from  acts 
of  theft  These  acts  are  a  pleasure  to  them,  the  same  as  poaching  is  to  a  man  who  is  fond 
of  his  gun,  or  other  forms  of  vice  to  those  who  pursue  them.  Then  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  taste  for  liquor ;  or  it  may  manifest  itself  in  two  ways— it  may  manifest  itself  in 
the  ordinary  appetite,  which,  being  gratified,  leads  ultimatel>r  to  drunkenness  ;  or  it  may 
manifest  itself  in  the  mental  arrangements  which  constitute  the  mania  of  which  Dr. 
Clarke  spoke.  I  believe  in  this  form  of  mania,  althoagh  I  was  hounded  down  some 
years  ago  by.  the  Globe  newspaper  for  doing  so.  I  w»s  accused  of  having  given  evidence 
that  a  man  had  died  of  a  disease  that  did  not  exist  in  name.  It  is  recognized  by  :ill 
men  now  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mental  condition — this  form  of  insanity,  this  disease 
of  which  Dr.  Olarke  spoke.     I  have  seen  dozens  of  the  class  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  inebriate  asylum  treatment  of  drunkards  has  bean  of  any 
practical  use  in  reclaiming  these  men )  A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question, 
simply  because  I  do  not  know  the  facts.  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that  if 
these  institutions  are  thoroughly  well  managed  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  unfortunate 
drunkard  does  not  get  drink,  and  he  is  kept  a  sufficient  time  in  them,  they  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  drunkenness  in  any  form  as  a  disease  ?  A.  In  some  form 
it  is  a  disease,  the  mania  of  which  Dr.  Olarke  spoke  is  I  think  a  disease.  The  same 
as  I  think  every  form  of  insanity  is  a  disease — a  disease  of  the  nervous  sjrstem ;  bat  I 
would  not  call  ordinary  drunkenness  a  disease.  The  liver  becomes  diseased,  and  other 
organs  of  the  body,  but  I  cannot  call  the  ordinary  drunkard  a  diseased  man  ;  drunk^nneu 
is  not  a  disease  with  him. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  a  father,  after  he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking, 
and  followed  that  up  by  frequent  drunkenness,  would  what  was  a  habit  in  the  father 
become  an  impulse  in  the  son  )  A.  If  the  son  were  begotten  after  he  acquired  the  habit 
I  think  he  would  acquire  a  tendency  to  drink ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  appetite 
would  be  transmitted. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  civilized  communities  t 
A.  I  could  not  specify  any  one  particular  thing,  it  iS'  impossible.  You  have  to  take  in 
civilized  countries  so  many  elements  into  consideration.  Tou  have  to  consider  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  parents  bring  children  np  and  the  association  in  every  way.  I  can 
say  with  reference  to  drunkenness  that  I  answer  it  in  the  negative  ;  I  don't  believe  it  is 
a  cause  of  crime  to  the  extent  it  is  said  to  be. 

Dr.    ROSEBBUGH. 

Q.  That  is  directly  t  A  No,  as  regards  crime.  Taking  the  reports  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  Pennsylvania,  compiled  with  the  greatest  care  by  eminent  and  competent 
men,  I  have  one  in  my  mind  in  particular — \  penit^utiary  prison — i-id  thsgreit  crimintU 
burglars,  men  who  set  out  to  earn  a  living  by  wrongdoing,  the  men  who  are  to  an 
'Oxtfflit  trained  in  wrong-doing — the  question  was  put  how  many  of  these  are  habitu'il 
drunkards.  Not  one  was  the  answer.  How  many  were  occasional  drunkards — ab  >ut 
thirteen,  about  thirteen  out  of  five  hundred.  How  many  educated — the  best  or  the 
worst  are  educated ;  their  education  is  their  only  stock  in  trade.  I  entirely  differ 
from  the  opinion  that  education  is  going  to  produce  a  reform  in  these  matters. 

Hon.  Bfr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  penitentiary  population  is  educated  i  A.  No, 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

The  Cbaibuam. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  to  this  country  these  imported 
children  that  we  hear  so  muoh  about  1  A  I  think  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  co 
bring  this  class  of  peopie  here.  They  are  defective  ;  they  are  not  useful  members  of  the 
community,  either  mentally  or  physically.  A  boy  may  pass  an  examination  and  nothing 
in  his  body  may  show  a  defective  organization ;  but  I  know  they  have  the  defective 
organization  all  the  same,  and  they  are  constitutionally  defective  children  in  mind  and 
body.  They  come  from  the  lowest  parts  and  from  the  most  degraded  classes.  Their 
parents  are  diseased  and  they  have  hereditary  taint. 

(j.  A  large  number  of  lunatics  are  committed  to  the  Toronto  gaol  every  rear. 
Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  so  that  that  unfortunate  state  of  things  may  be 
avoided]  A.  The  only  remedy  is  to  provide  sufficient  asylum  accommodation  so  th\t 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  asylum  instead  of  the  e^aol.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  avoid 
patting  a  person  who  is  insane  into  some  continement.  It  must  be  some  place  of  con- 
finement where  they  can  be  kept  under  control.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  you  may  !^&t 
two  doctors  to  certify  them  at  once ;  but  you  cannot  treat  them  in  that  way.  Yi)u 
have  to  watch  these  cases  to  see  what  they  are,  and  it  may  be  two  or  three  weeks 
before  one  can  satisfy  himself  e^s  to  the  condition  of  a  person  said  to  be  insane ;  and 
what  are  you  to  do  with  a  person  apprehended  away,  say  in  Peterboro',  or  in  some 
other  country  place.  You  have  nowhere  to  put  him  except  in  gaol.  I  have  s{>oken 
strongly  upon  this  subject  myself  for  twenty-five  years.  I  recollect  the  words  I  used 
were  that  the  system  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country.  I  have  known  a  man  in 
thiB  gaol  who  has  been  strapped  down  to  his  gaol  boards  for  mor«>  than  a  week  or  ten 
days.  He  tears  down  his  clothing  and  you  can  do  nothing  with  him.  He  should  not 
have  been  sent  there  at  all  after  he  was  certified  as  insane ;  but  they  are  often  kept  in  gaols 
long  after  thf'y  ought  to  be  removed.  I  insist  upon  it  that  these  poor  people  should 
never   be  brought  into  the  disgrace  of  the   police  court :   there  are  some   who   have 
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delicate  feelings,  quite  capable  of  feeling  their  position  keenly,  and  the  idea  of  dragging 
them  into  the  newspapers  and  making  heartless  remarks  aboat  them  is  no  credit  to 
the  community. 

Q.  You  think  it  possible  then,  that  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  lunatics  could  be 
taken  direct  from  the  family  to  the  asylum  ?  A.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  could  not  be  so  transferred  because  you  could  not  get  the  knowledge, 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  you  to  do  this,  and  yon  don't  know  where  you 
are  going  to  look  for  information  as  to  the  casa  The  insane  are  sometimes  very 
cunning,  and  the  insanity  is  intermittent.     You  are  at  a  loss  regarding  them. 

Q.  Is  not  gaol  custody  sometimes  better  than  that  of  the  family )  A.  Always 
better.  They  know  they  are  under  control.  Sometimes  they  quite  recover  under  the 
gaol  treatment  I  have  had  one  or  two  girls  within  the  last  week  ;  one  was  sent  home 
quite  better,  and  another  is  quiet  and  calm  now.  Frequently  they  go  away  quite 
restored. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Clarke  only  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  asylum 
on  probation,  so  that  instead  of  having  the  preliminary  observations  made  in  the 
gaol  they  might  be  made  in  the  asylum  t  A.  Yes,  but  it  means  bringing  these  people 
a  long  way  to  the  asylums.  I  find  that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  in  the  common 
gaols  in  the  way  they  have  been  cared  for.  The  only  trouble  is,  you  have  to  put  them 
into  a  cell.  If  there  were  a  large  room  La  the  nature  of  a  hospital,  and  facilities  afforded 
to  apply  asylum  treatment — the  gaol  surgeons  throughout  the  province  have  a  very 
excellent  idea  in  regard  to  insanity — ^the  system  might  be  very  grealy  improved  in  that 
way. 

Q.  You  have  no  hospital  for  the  insane  in  connection  with  the  gaol  t  A.  No.  I 
have  protested  against  this,  and  I  protest  still.  We  have  got  an  accumulation  of  eases, 
there  now  and  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  there  one  day.  I  would  discrimi- 
nate, I  may  say,  between  ctuses  that  come  in  voluntarily  and  those  sent  in  thera  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  to  send  a  person  alwa3rs  to  the  asylum  direct.  You 
must  recollect  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  certificate  for  insanity.  It  is  easy 
to  persuade  people  sometimes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  persons  sent  down  to  the  gaol  are 
under  very  great  disadvantages,  all  things  considered  ;  they  are  well  oared  for,  but  it  is 
not  a  satisfactory  state  of  matters. 


Present :  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  and  Dr.  Roaebrugh. 
Albz.  Laho,  Qaoler,  Barrie,  Eecalled. 

Mr.  JuEY. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  statement  which  you  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence 
yon  have  already  given  before  the  Commission  1  A.  I  have.  While  giving  my  testimony 
on  Wednesday  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  appointment  of  the  turnkey  and  matron  by  the 
sherifi  instead  of  the  gaoler  is  a  great  evil.  The  fact  of  the  turnkey  receiving  his  ^point- 
iiient  outside  of  my  power  makes  him  think  that  Jack  is  jnst  as  good  as  his  master,  more 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a  lazy  disobliging  man.  When  I  made  the  appointm'^nts  I 
had  no  trouble  whatever.  That  change  was  the  only  thing  that  ever  brought  any  dis- 
grace on  the  management  of  my  gaol,  and  it  did  result  in  some  very  bad  conduct.  I 
also  produce  some  statistics  on  the  Soott  Act  question,  showing  the  intemperate  state  of 
our  county  during  the  three  years  prior  to  the  Scott  Act,  and  also  the  state  of  affairs 
under  the  Scott  Act  From  the  1st  of  May,  1882,  to  30th  April,  1883,  there  were 
committed  to  the  Barrie  gaol  68  for  drunkenness,  and  73  vagrants  ;  Ist  May,  1883,  to 
30th  April,  1884,  95  drunks  and  98  vagrants;  Ist  May,  1884,  to  30th  April,  1885,  83 
drunks  and  253  vagrants.     Then  the  Soott  Act  came  into  operation.     From  the  Ist 
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May,  1885,  to  the  30th  April,  1886,  there  were  14  druaks  and  54  vagrants.  From  the 
1st  May,  1886,  to  the  30th  April,  1887,  there  were  33  drunks  and  45  vagrants.  It  is 
quite  plain  to  every  thinking;  mind  in  the  land  that  were  it  not  for  the  inordinate  greed 
of  money,  tempting  men  to  laxity  of  moral  principle,  this  abominable  traffic  would  soon 
be  swept  out  of  existence.  Then  every  poor,  hungry  person  wonld  have  bread ;  thousands 
of  bare-footed  children  wonld  be  comfortably  shod,  and  all  grow  up  respectably  ;  degrada- 
tion, poverty,  train  wrecking,  brawls  and  murders  would  all  disappear  with  the  death  of 
whiskey  and  beer ;  criminals  would  soon  be  unknown  in  all  our  land ;  peace  would 
reign  in  all  our  borders,  and  prosperity  would  dwell  within  our  walls.  I  further  wish  to 
say  that  my  residence  is  a  very  unhealthy  residence,  as  my  sleeping  room  is  nearly  over 
the  hospital  corridor. 


John  Oaubron,  Gaoler,  Woodstock,  President  of  the  Gaolers'  Association,  Recalled 

Mr.  JuET. 

Q.  You  have  some  matters  that  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission  in  addition 
to  the  evidence  you  gave  in  London  some  time  ago  1  A.  Yes,  I  wish  to  bring  under 
your  notice  some  resolutions  passed  by  the  Gaolers'  Association,  of  which  I  am  President 
I  hand  in  the  resolutions  :  First,  that  the  Government  take  the  whole  management  and 
supervision  of  the  gaols  under  their  own  control — a  system  now  adopted  in  England — 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  government,  discipline  and  classification  of  prisoners, 
unification  of  system,  and  an  end  of  the  evil  of  divided  authority  now  having  control. 
Secondly,  the  proposition  to  band  the  gaols  over  to  the  county  councils  would  be  aretrograde 
movement,  as  it  would  prevent  proper  classification,  discipline  and  unification  of  system 
in  the  province,  and  end  in  every  county  having  a  system  of  its  own.  Third,  the  system 
of  the  Government  appointing  the  gaoler  and  the  sherifi  appointing  the  subordinates  is 
wrong.  The  responsibility  ought  to  rest  with  the  gaoler,  as  the  gaoler  is  responsible  for 
the  efficient  management  of  the  gaol,  and  the  appointment  of  the  subordinates  ought  to 
i;o  with  the  responsibility  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons.  Fourth, 
the  Government  should  fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  gaol  officials, 
according  to  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  or  work  to  bedone,andnotleave  this  subject 
to  the  whims  of  the  county  council.  Fifth,  the  gaol  officials  to  bealloweda  certain  number  of 
statutory  holidays  each  year.  Sixth,  that  a  better  class  of  residences  be  provided  for 
gaol  officials.  Seventh,  that  the  Government  introduce  a  system  of  promotion  as  a 
stimulus  for  vigilant  gaol  officials.  £ighth,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  gaol  and  gaoler's 
residence  should  be  more  strictly  enforced.  The  law  now  governing  the  gaols  is  too 
unwieldly  and  cumbersome  from  variety  of  authority  having  control,  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  modem  ideas  of  prison  discipline,  and  there  is  too  much  red  tape.  The  anomalous 
condition  of  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  gaol  is  one  of  the  most  unsatifactory 
features  of  our  gaol  management.  While  the  Government  appoints  the  gaoler,  and  the 
sheriff  appoints  the  subordinate  officers,  you  cannot  expect  to  maintain  proper  discipline. 
There  are  no  other  offices  in  the  county  served  in  the  same  way.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  gaolers,  and  prevent  their  carrying  out  proper  discipline. 

Q.  What  is  the  impression  you  wish  to  convey  i  A.  I  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
as  the  gaoler  is  responsible  for  the  gaol,  the  responsibility  of  the  appointment  of  his 
subordinates  should  rest  with  him,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector. 

Q.  Are  you  fined  for  the  escape  of  prisoners  1  A.  Xo,  we  are  not  fined,  but  we  are 
liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  government  at  any  time  for  anything  that  occurs  in  that 
way.  For  my  own  part  I  have  men  appointed  to  my  gaol  who  are  not  fit  for  their  busi- 
ness— >ien  who  drink,  and  I  would  not  keep  them  there  five  minutes  if  I  had  my  own 
will.  ,There  is  no  one  who  knows  butter  than  the  gaoler  himself,  the  (j[ualifications  of  his 
men.  If  the  gaoler  is  not  fit  for  the  post  let  the  government  change  him  and  appoint  a 
bettei  man. 
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Q.  What  is  your  next  point  ?  A.  The  next  point  is  I  want  the  government  to  fix 
a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  for  gaolers  according  to  the  number  of  commitmente  ; 
so  that  we  shaLl  not  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  county  councils.  Every  year,  pres- 
sure is  put  upon  the  county  council  to  economize  and  they  threaten  to  cut  down  your 
salary.  To  shew  the  necessity  for  this  change,  I  may  say  that  the  Brock  .'ille  gaoler  had 
179  prisoners  committed  during  1889,  and  he  gets  $1,000.  There  is  the  Ottawa  gaoler 
with  640  prisoners  getting  $650.  The  Brantford  gaoler  with  405  prisoners  gets  $650  a. 
year.  The  Berlin  )raoler  with  120  prisoners  gets  $650  a  year.  The  Pembroke  gaoler 
with  75  prisoners  gets  $600,  according  to  the  fixtures  of  the  county  councils. 

Q.  Now  the  next  point  ?  A.  I  think  the  gaol  officials  should  be  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  holidays  every  year.  Now  if  we  take  any  holidays  we  have  to  hire  somebody 
in  our  pluce.  We  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  other  government  officials^ 
who  have  statutory  holidays. 

Q.  Could  you  not  leave  the  gaol  under  charge  of  the  turnkey  for  the  time  t  A. 
That  might  answer  for  some  people,  but  it  would  not  answer  as  regards  me.  Then  the- 
regulations  say  that  the  gaoler  must  be  there,  and  if  he  is  not  there  he  has  to  find  a 
substitute.  I  think  the  government  ought  to  find  a  man  in  the  gaoler's  place  the  same  aa 
the  banks  do  when  the  manager  goes  away,  and  the  same  as  other  government  oflicias 
have. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  Then  the  government  should  introduce  a  system  of  promo- 
tion in  the  gaols  where  a  man  could  look  forward  for  elevation  as  a  stimulus  to  a  vigilant 
and  good  man  to  do  his  best. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  t  A.  There  should  be  a  better  class  of  resi- 
dences accorded  to  gaol  officials.  All  that  we  ask  the  government  to  do  is  to  keep  us  as 
well  as  the  prisoners.  If  things  are  not  right  round  the  gaol,  if  there  is  anything  that  i» 
not  in  accordance  with  strict  principles  of  good  sanitation,  the  inspector  condemns  it  at 
once,  but  he  never  applies  the  same  rules  to  the  gaolers'  dwellings.  Coming  to  other 
matters,  I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  to  look  after  children  who 
do  not  go  to  school,  because  all  the  scalawags  and  rascals  come  from  the  people  who  play 
truant,  and  because  the  condition  of  men  and  boys  is  such  that  if  they  are  not  employed 
at  something  good  and  useful,  they  must  be  employed  at  mischief.  If  you  allow  a  boy  to- 
run  about  the  town  and  not  go  to  school,  he  is  spending  his  time  in  some  mischief  you 
may  depend.  There  is  one  more  thing ;  I  think  the  government  ought  to  make  it  compul- 
sory for  every  county  or  union  of  counties  to  have  a  poorhouse  for  paupers,  to  prevent 
the  gaols  being  filled  up  with  paupers.  If  this  were  done,  nearly  all  the  gaols  of  the- 
province  would  have  facilities  for  proper  classification  of  prisoners. 

Q.  Have  the  Oaoleis'  Association  discussed  all  these  matters !    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  one  result  of  the  change  of  system  that  you  propose  would 
be  the  abolition  of  a  large  number  of  the  county  gaols.  You  don't  imagine  that  th» 
government  would  maintain  all  these  gaols  as  they  are  now  with  the  snull  number  of 
prisoners  that  there  would  be  after  the  establishment  of  poorhouses  t  A.  That  might  be^ 
but  the  gaols  that  were  maintained  would  be  under  proper  management 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  recommendationb  1  A.  I  may  just  say  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  theory  that  crime  can  be  traced  to  three  sources — idleness  first,  liquor  next,  and 
sensuality  next 

Q.  When  you  say  idleness,  what  do  you  mean  t  A.I  mean  a  man  who  trifles  away 
his  time  without  doing  any  useful  work  for  himself  or  anybody  else-  My  experience  with 
these  tramps  is  that  they  are  men  who  work  on  public  works — railways,  and  the  like — 
and  they  draw  their  money,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  it  they  cannot  work  any  more  until 
their  money  is  gone,  and  then  they  wind  up  their  summer  by  applying  for  assistantce,  be- 
come destitute  and  thus  get  into  gaol.  v 
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Dr.  ROSKBRUGH. 

Q.  I  presume  that  yon  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  passed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  viz.,  that  the  cellular  system  which  is  the  only  efficient  system 
of  gaol  management  will  probably  never  be  introduced  into  the  province,  unless  the 
initiative  is  taken  by  the  government  ?  A.  I  approve  of  the  cellular  system  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  too  long.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  man's  life  to  be  social  as  anything 
else,  and  it  is  a  considerable  pnnisiiment  for  him  to  be  kept  alone  in  a  place  where  he 
could  not  apeak  to  anybody  else.  I  would  approve  of  it  while  a  man  is  awaiting  trial, 
and  I  would  approve  of  a  certain  amount  of  classification,  ana  so  on ;  that  is,  putting  one 
or  two  together;  but  a  man  might  suffer  seriously  from  the  effect  of  long  solitary 
confinement. 


Alpbbd  Kitchkn,  Gaoler,  Brantford,  recalled. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  recommendations  which  have  been  mtMle  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  Mr.  Oameron,  President  of  the  Oaolers'  Aiuociation  1  A.  Tea,  and  I  corroborate 
what  he  has  said  in  connectioa  with  tht)  working  of  the  presont  system. 

Dr.  BOBBBBUQH. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Gaolers'  Association  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  1  A.  There  are  about  twenty  or  thirty.  There 
was  quite  a  large  number  of  them  met  in  Toronto. 

Q.  You  are  here  representing  that  association  %    A.  Yes. 


H.  Nbsbitt,  Gaoler,  Peterboro,  sworn. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  gaoler  1  A.  For  about  seven  years, 
before  that  I  was  turnkey  for  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  boys  who  have  been  brought  out  from  the  old  country  by  Dr. 
Barnardb  or  Miss  Bye  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  we  have  very  few.  We  have  one  of  those 
homes  down  there,  but  we  get  very  few. 

Q.  Are  many  put  out  in  the  town  of  Peterboro  1  A.  Not  very  many,  but  there  are 
a  good  number  in  the  district. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  about  these  boyst  A.  I  cannot  say  much  about  it 
There  are  some  of  the  boys,  I  know,  very  industrious  ;  two  or  thr«)e  who  have  comi» 
under  my  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  spread  ot  crime  is  due  to  the  fact  that  classification  in  the 
common  gaols  is  defective  t    A.  It  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  many  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  and  Mercer  Reformatory  t 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  quite  a  number.  ' 

Q.  Does  this  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  than  you  otherwise  could  do  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  sentenced  there  we  can  send. 

Q.  How  do  prisoners  view  the  Central  Prisoa  1  A.  They  doa't  like  to  go  there  ; 
they  would  far  sooner  go  to  Kingston  becau-se  there  is  better  discipline  and  harder  work 
at  the  Contral  Pris  >n.  At  present  they  take  no  prisoners  sentenced  for  less  than  six 
months  unless  they  are  sentenced  directly. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  any  men  who  come  back  to  you  after  they  have  served  a  term  in  the 
Central  t    A.  Oh,  yes  ;  they  oome  back  to  me. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  have  you  now  who  would  be  suitable  for  a  poorhonse  if  one 
were  established  t  A.  Five  or  six  who  are  constantly  with  us,  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  others  who  come  in  for  shorter  periods. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  secular  or  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol  t  A.  They  have  what 
is  called  the  "  Laymen's  Association,"  who  visit  the  gaol  every  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  any  library  in  connection  with  the  gaol  ?  A.  Tes  ;  'bat  it  is  a  pretty 
old  one  now. 

Q.  Are  the  fifty  committals  as  drunkards  chronic  drunkards  1  A  Some  of  them  are. 
They  are  generally  a  burden  upon  their  families. 

Q.  Has  sentencing  these  men  to  the  common  gaol  a  beneficial  efiect  upon  thera  1 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  does  them  any  good  at  all.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  estHblish 
a  prison  on  the  lines  of  an  inebriate  asylum  for  men  of  thiu  class.  It  would  probably 
have  a  deterrent  and  a  more  beneficial  effect. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  t  A.  That  is  a  broad  question. 
I  think  intemp)erance  is  the  principal  cause.  Another  great  cause  is  improper  training 
of  children.  When  children  don't  get  proper  moral  training  they  are  liable  to  fall  into 
crime  ;  then  I  think  lack  of  education  is  another  cause. 

'r 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  boys  and  young  men  thst  come  to  your  gaol  Uliterate  f  A.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are.  Most  of  the  boys  now  can  reaid  and  writhe  a  little.  When 
boys  are  allowed  to  go  about  without  being  at  work  that  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them . 

Dr.  RosEBanoH, 

Q.  Now,  supposing  you  had  a  poorhouse  for  the  destitute,  and  all  prisoners  sen- 
tenced for  over  a  month  are  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  would  that  give  you  sutScient 
room  for  classification  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  for  the  male  prisoners,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  another  ward  for  females.  Since  the  Mercer  Reformatory  was  established 
there  have  been  very  few  prostitutes  sent  to  gaol.      At  the  present  time  we  have  one  in. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Oovernment  assuming  control  of  the  gaols  of  the  pro- 
vince }  A.  The  county  council  is  so  liberal  in  our  county  that  I  do  not  think  the  change 
would  be  any  great  improvement,  but  I  suppose  other  counties  are  not  in  this  position. 
It  might  be  better,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  as  they  are 
now. 

Q.  Were  all  the  boys  sent  to  your  gaol  really  vicious  boys  1  A.  No  ;  I  think  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  by  the 
police  magistrate,  and  we  had  them  until  they  were  removed.  Others  again  were  let  out 
on  suspended  sentence. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  treatment  at  Penetanguishene  had  upon  these  lads  ?  A.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  good  ;  they  are  now  good  boys.  I  think  one  of  them  learned 
tailoring  and  he  is  quite  an  industrious  man  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  effect  of  sending  girls  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  1 
A.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect.  I  know  of  some  who  have  been  sent  there  and  who  have 
reformed  afterwards. 


John  Coulson,  Gaoler,  Welland,  recalled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  desire  to  make  a  short  statement  1    A.  Yes  ;  I  wish  to  say  that  I  endorse 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gaolers'  Association  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  cor- 
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roborate  his  evidence.  I  understand  that  the  regulations  are  that  a  gaol  should  never 
be  left  with  less  than  two  in  charge  ;  consequently  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  gaoler 
going  away  for  a  time  without  finding  somebody  to  taJce  his  place.  I  should  also  like  to 
add  in  reference  to  the  gaolers'  dwellings,  that  in  many  oases  they  are  veij  unhealthy, 
and  are  very  little  cared  for.  In  my  own  case  I  had  typhoid  fever  in  my  house  for  a  good 
many  months  at  one  time,  and  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the 
premises,  but  I  am  now  much  better  off.  I  think  gaolers  ought  to  have  a  certain  number 
vt  holidays  in  the  year. 

ToBOKTO,  November  12th,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmnir,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury  ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Auglin  ; 
Dr.  Eosebrugh ;  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Fbancis  S.  Spemoe,  Secretary  of  the  Dojiinion  Alliance  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the  Dominion  Alliance  1 
A.  About  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  t 
A.  I  think  drink,  strong  drink  is  the  chief  cause.  It  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  towns 
although  it  may  be  more  manifest  there ;  but  there  are  facts  that  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  cause  operates  very  extensively  in  the  rural  population. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  of  the  commitments  to  the  gaols 
and  places  of  custody  is  due  to  drunkenness  ?  A.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  with 
reference  to  the  Toronto  police  court.  The  total  arrests  in  Toronto  last  year  were  11,- 
587.  Of  these  5,541  were  for  drunkenness  aud  disorderly  conduct,  makiag,  you  see, 
about  50  per  cent.  Then  if  you  take  other  offences,  in  which  drunkenness  generally 
forms  an  element,  such  as  assaults,  of  which  there  were  650,  cruelty  to  animals,  disturb- 
ing public  worship,  felonious  wounding,  keeping  or  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame  and 
disorderly  houses,  insanity,  indecent  exposure,  indecent  assault,  malicious  injury,  man- 
slaughter, murder,  neglecting  to  maintain  family,  obstructing  police,  rape,  shooting  with 
intent  to  kill,  suicide  or  attempted  suicide,  trespass,  threatening  and  vagrancy,  you  get 
2,209  more ;  making  a  total  number  of  offences  more  or  less  through  drunkenness  of 
7,650.  A  number  of  cases  of  oSences  against  the  person  with  which  I  have  come  more 
or  lees  into  contact  have  led  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  drink  is  an  important 
factor  in  leading  to  their  committal.  Crime  against  property  is  not  in  such  a  large  pro- 
portion due  to  drunkenness.  There  are  certain  offences  against  property,  such  as 
trespass,  which  might  be  largely  due  to  diunken  characters  who  get  into  trouble. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  those  committed  for 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  orthodox  penalty  of  a 
dollar  and  costs  does  any  good  whatever.  These  cases  simply  swell  the  charge  sheet  of 
the  police  court. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  commitment  to  the  gaol  for  a  month  or  two.,  and  then  setting 
the  prisoner  at  large,  has  any  good  effect  1  A.  It  operates  as  long  as  they  are  in  gaol. 
It  has  much  better  results  than  fining  a  man,  for  this  reason,  that  it  takes  him  away 
from  liquor  for  a  longer  time  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  recuperating  and  it 
strengthens  him  to  resist  temptation. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  to  the  Toronto  gaol  were 
women  1  A.  The  total  number  of  drunk  and  disorderly  persons  committed  to  the  Toronto 
gaol  last  year  were  4,570  men  and  871  women.  Of  those  women  a  large  proportion 
were  of  the  prostitute  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  extended  periods  of  confinement  would  have  a  good  effect 
upon  that  class  t  A.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  how  they  were  treated  during 
their   confinement,  upon    their  occupation,  and  the   influences  brought  to   bear  upon 
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theiu ;  and  this  fact  would  also  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  light  in  which  this 
confinement  was  looked  upon,  whether  it  would  be  re^rded  as  reformatorj.  I  think 
the  effect  of  going  to  gaol  is  babd  upon  a  great  many  characters  and  dispositions,  and 
this  bad  effect  extends  to  drunkards.  I  may  say  that  the  only  cases  of  genuine  reforma- 
tion amongst  drunkards  that  I  know  of  have  been  brought  about  by .  the  careful  mana4^- 
ment  of  friends,  and  by  these  persons  being  kept  away  from  temptation.  I  don't  like 
the  general  herding  together  that  the  idea  of  an  inebriate  asylum  conveys. 

Q.  If  the  Government  of  the  Province  were  to  purchase,  or  set  apart,  three  or  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  to  erect  thereon  buildings  not  exactly  of  a  prison  character, 
but  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  men  and  women  for  any  period  for  which  they  may  be 
committed,  if  the  inmates  physically  capable  were  kept  constantly  employed  in  t&rm 
work  and  gardening  during  the  season,  and  required  to  do  as  much  work  every  day  as 
their  strength  would  permit ;  if  in  addition  to  the  farm  and  garden  work  suitable 
industries  were  provided  within  the  walls  at  which  those  unfit  for  outdoor  work  as  well  as 
those  who  could  not  be  trusted  outside,  and  upon,  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  impose 
restraint  could  be  employed  at  all  seasons,  and  at  which  all  the  inmates  could  be  employed 
when  outdoor  work  was  interrupted;  if  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  a  fourth  time  were 
sent  to  this  institution  for  not  less  than  six  months,  the  sentence  to  be  increased  in 
regular  progression  on  every  subsequent  conviction  until  it  reached  the  maximum  of  two 
years,  and  if  this  institution  were  looked  upon  as  an  industrial  reformatory,  distinct 
altogether  from  the  gaols,  would  you  regard  this  as  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction  I 
A.  As  you  have  outlined  the  \>lB,n  now,  at  first  sight  it  strikes  me  very  favorably,  bat, 
of  course,  it  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  considered  in  detail  before  a  defiaitn 
opinion  could  be  expressed  upon  it.  I  was  going  to  mention  the  case  of  a  man  in  gaol 
now,  who  is  begging  his  friends  to  get  him  a  cottage  on  some  farm  away  in  some  remote 
part  where  he  would  not  be  subject  to  the  temptation  of  city  life.  Your  plan,  as  I  say, 
strikes  me  favorably,  but  it  does  not  touch  that  class  who  have  not  yet  got  to  be  criminal 
drunkards.  The  majority  of  the  drunkards  don't  go  to  the  police  court  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  young  men  who  are  having  a  great  time  in  the  city  now  will  go  there  in  a  few 
years,  but  you  want  something  to  reach  them  at  present ;  to  reclaim  t£em  before  they 
are  too  far  advanced  in  their  downward  career. 

Q.  But  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind  we  would  also  provide  for  voluntary  admissions, 
that  is  to  say,  the  institution  would  be  available  for  drunkards  who  voluntarily  sought 
tulmission,  or  whose  parents  or  relatives  thought  it  advisable  for  them  to  be  sent  there. 
Power  might  be  given  to  a  judge  on  the  application  of  relatives  to  have  drunkards 
committed  compulsorily  for  a  year  or  two  to  this  institution  I  A.  That  seems  to 
me  to  meet  the  case  I  iu.ve  in  my  mind.  If  your  plan  could  be  carried  out  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  a  great  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  hereditary  drunkenness  t  A.  I  do  not  think  there 
is.  To  my  mind,  the  inebriate  who  has  acquired  a  driuking  propensity  acquires 
it  as  a  result  of  his  own  habit.  I  suppose  that  while  the  tendency  is  to  a  certain  extent 
hereditary,  the  habit  is  not.  The  thing  is  simply  this,  the  habit  of  inebriety  must  have 
experience  to  create  it.  The  taste  for  it,  or  the  craving  for  strong  dnnk  is  not  heredi- 
tary, but  is  the  result  of  habit.  The  nervous  system  in  the  case  of  the  inebriate  has 
been  so  shattered  as  to  produce  an  inordinate  craving  for  stimulants.  In  one  man  it 
will  be  a  craving  for  one  thing,  and  in  another  a  craving  for  another.  When  parents 
have  broken  down  their  nervous  system  children  will  be  born  with  a  depreciated  nervous 
system  probably,  and  there  will  be  a  craving  on  their  part  for  relief  of  some  kind.  If 
they  accustom  themselves  to  alcoholic  stimulants  this  hereditary  tendency  or  craving  will 
produce  habits  of  inebriety.  The  child  may  have  a  tendency  to  narcotics,  alcohol, 
morphia,  chlorine,  anything  of  this  kind,  once  he  has  made  it  a  habit  to  indulge  in 
those. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  child  of  drunken  parents 
falls  into  habits  of  intemperance  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  eradicate  the  disease 
in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  were  not  drunkards  1  A.  Oh, 
yes,   because  yon  begin  your    reformatory  treatment  probably  with   a   constitutional 
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nervoDB  defect  and  it  will  be  much  harder  to  eradicate  this  than  if  the  nervous  defect 
had  been  acquired. 

Mr.  JoBY. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  through  poverty  people  who  if  well  off  would  never  become 
intemperate  are  bronjrht  to  this  kind  of  life  and  that  tbeir  poverty  is  the  cause  of 
drunkenness  and  not  drunkenness  a  cause  of  their  poverty  ?  A.  I  think  that  poverty  and 
destitution  have  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the  sufferer  become  an  inebriate  ;  but  fol- 
lowing out  the  first  part  of  your  question,  I  would  say  that  destitution  in  a  home  may  not 
lead  persons  into  drunkenness  or  into  crime.  I  know  some  very  poor  people  who  are 
struggling  hard  and  successfully  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a  proper  way,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  poverty  will  in  their  case  lead  them  into  immorality  or  drive  them  into  crime. 

The  Ohairham. 

Q.  Of  those  committed  to  the  gaols  and  lock-ups  who  have  come  under  your 
observation,  do  you  think  that  any  large  proportion  are  supporters  of  families  1  A. 
Ob,  I  think  that  the  families  of  the  habitual  drunkards  who  are  sent  to  gaol  do  not  suffer 
to  a  very  great  extent  through  their  commitments,  I  think  they  suffer  more  through 
the  drunkards,  being  at  larg& 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  present  license  system  of  Ontario  has  with  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  amongst  those  who  live  in  slums  and  alleys ;  or  do  you 
think  it  is  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  in  order  to  decrease  drunkenness }  A.  I  ha\  e 
got  some  facts  and  figures  that  can  perhaps  answer  that  question  better  than  any  state- 
ment I  could  make.  I  have  taken  the  records  of  the  parts  of  this  Province  which  adopted 
the  Scott  Act  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  invariable  result,  I  may  say,  where  the  Scott 
Act  was  in  operation,  that  the  commitments  to  the  gaol  for  drunkenness  decreased 
fifty  per  cent ;  while  in  the  surrounding  counties,  where  the  Scott  Act  was  not 
in  for<;e,  drunkenness  increased.  There  are  two  groups  of  figures,  and  they  shew  the 
results  both  as  regards  the  counties  that  sidopted  and  those  that  did  not  adopt  the  Soott 
Act.  I  have  taken  here  two  groups  of  counties,  ihose  coming  under  the  Scott  Act  in 
1886,  and  those  that  came  under  it  in  1885  and  remained  under  it  during  the  years  1687 
and  1888  ;  the  whole  are  available  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  I  have  here  the  record 
of  those  counties  for  the  years  1887  and  1888  when  the  Scott  Act  was  in  operation,  and 
of  the  same  counties  for  1883,  1884  and  1885  when  it  was  not  in  operation.  You  will 
see  from  these  that  the  commitments  during  1887  ard  1888  dropped  down  invariably 
fifty  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years  : 


Elgin 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds  and  GrenvUle 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Nortbumberland  and  Darham 

Ontario 

Peterborough 

Wellington  

.  TotaU  
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188S. 


92 
23 
76 
9 
19 
18 
21 
10 
71 
93 


1884. 


4S1 


82 
26 

106 
7 

136 

20 

26 

1 

30 
49 


•181 


1886. 


67 

18 

130 

6 
80 

6 
26 

4 
27 
32 


1887. 


25 
7 

38 
9 

24 
8 
6 
0 

11 

22 
160 


1888. 


29 

9 
64 

4 
31 

7 
12 

0 

26 

21 

203 
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Here  are  the  records  for  the  same  years  as  regards  eight  counties  that  adopted  the 
Scott  Act  in  1886  and  1887,  and  repealed  it  in  1888,  -with  the  results  for  the  year  1889  : 


Bruce    ■ 

DufFerin 

Huron 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Renfrew 

Simooe 

Dundu 

TotjO* 


188S. 

10 

0 

6 

16 

28 

17 

87 

8 


178 


1884. 


1 

4 
17 
61 
27 
99 

9 


2U 


1886 


86 

1 

81 


1887. 


6 
3 
0 
6 
0 
2 
16 
4 


8 

4 

2 

17 

65 

4 

46 

29 

175 


These  iigures  shew  in  a  remarkable  way  the  decrease  in  the  commitments  daring; 
the  years  1886  and  1887  as  compared  with  1883  and  1884  when  the  Scott  Act  was  not 
in  force,  and  as  compared  again  with  1889  after  its  repeal. 

(Mr.  Spence  also  put  in  evidence  a  table  showing  the  number  of  commitments  for 
drunkenness  in  the  years  1884  and  1887  in  eighteen  counties  which  changed  entirely  from 
license  in  1884  to  Scott  Act  in  1887,  the  aggregates  being  692  in  the  former  and  186  in 
the  latter  year ;  a  table  showing  the  number  of  commitments  in  1884  tuid  in  1887  in 
fifteen  counties  under  license  in  these  years  the  aggregates  in  this  table  being  nearly  alike 
but  the  numbers  in  some  instances  varying  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  Essex  103-45  , 
Thunder  Bay,  705-148  ;  York,  1,661-2,166  ;  and  a  table  giving  the  commitmencs  in  seven 
counties  under  license  in  1884  and  under  the  Scott  Act  in  1887,  the  aggregates  being 
969-941.) 

I  will  now  give  you  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  seven  counties  from  license 
in  1884  to  Scott  Act  in  1887  :— 


Brant    

Carleton  

Frontenac  

Lincoln  

Middlesex 

Muskoka  and  Parry  Soand 

Victoria  and  Haliburton    . 

Totals.... 


68 

112 

814 

286 

76 

108 

39 

31 

44C 

404 

16 

8 

20 

s 

1887. 


941 
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Here  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  liquor  imported  into  the  Northwest  Territories 
of  Oanada,  and  shewing  the  total  convictions  for  drunkenness  for  the  years  1886  to  1889 
inclusive.  The  Bgures  in  one  case  are  taken  from  the  Inland  Revenue  returns  and  in 
the  other  from  the  criminal  statistics.  These  figures  shew  that  in  the  year  1886  the 
amonnt  of  liquor  imported  under  permits  was  20,408  gallons  ;  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness 0,  and  total  convictions  of  all  kinds  60.  In  1887  the  quantity  of  liquor  imported 
under  permits  was  21,63^  gallons  ;  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  10,  and  the  total  con- 
victions 37.  In  1888  the  quantity  of  liquor  imported  under  permits  was  56,288  gallons  ; 
convictions  for  drunkenness  36,  and  total  convictions  151.  Last  year,  1889,  the  quantity 
of  liquor  imported  under  permits  was  151,629  gallons ;  convictions  for  drunkenness  41, 
and  total  convictions  232.  There  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  returns  for  the 
liquor  imported  are  the  returns  for  the  callendar  year  and  the  others  are  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  of  the  years  to  which  they  refer. 

Q.  But  they  would  average  themselves  t  A.  Yes.  Before  leaving  this  question  I 
would  like  to  make  this  statement,  that  it  is  our  experience  that  invariably  crime  and 
especially  drunkenness,  was  reduced  fifty  per  cent,  undr  the  Scott  Act.  I  have  a  state- 
ment here  which  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  shewing  per  capita  the  consumption  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  it  varies  directly  with  the  extent  of  the  territory 
in  the  province  that  is  under  local  option  legislation  ;  thus  the  per  capita  consumption  (or 
the  separate  provinces  for  the  year  1889  was  as  follows  : — Prince  Edward  Island,  entirely 
under  the  Scott  Act  less  than  |  gallons  ;  New  Brunswick,  nine  counties  under  Scott  Act 
out  of  fifteen,  slightly  more  than  1^  gallons;  Nova  Scotia,  eleven  counties  under  Scott 
Act  out  of  eighteen,  about  1|  gallons  ;  Quebec  with  much  territory  under  municipal  pro- 
hibition 3f  gallons  ;  Manitoba  nearly  all  nnder  local  prohibition,  and  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories under  prohibition  weakened  by  permits  3f  gallons  ;  Ontario  seventeen  counties 
nnder  the  Scott  Act  part  of  the  time,  out  of  thirty-eight,  more  than  4^  gallons ;  British 
Columbia  entirely  under  license  with  little  limitation,  more  than  10  /gallons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Angliv. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  figures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed? 
A.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  the  high  license  system,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
licenses  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  t  A.  I  think  that  a  system  that  would 
reduce  the  number  of  licenses  would  be  good,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  the  licenses 
being  made  higher  would  interfere  with  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed  by  the  community. 

Q,  By  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  license  would  you  not  get  rid  of  some  of  those 
men  who  now  keep  those  lower  class  establisments  and  have  their  places  taken  by  a  better 
class  of  men  )  A.  The  license  would  be  increased  ;  that  would  mean  that  they  woula 
have  to  do  a  larger  business  to  make  it  pay. 

Mr.  JoBT. 

Q.  Since  the  licenses  were  reduced  in  the  city  of  Toronto  from  224  to  150,  has  there 
been  less  liquor  consumed  1  A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  last  year  proportionately 
with  the  increase  of  the  population  there  has  been  less  than  before  the  reduction  took 
place.  I  think  that  to-day  as  compared  with  the  time  when  Toronto  had  iwice  as  many 
licenses  and  half  the  population  there  is  much  less  liquor  consumed  1 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  my  question ;  I  know  there  is  a  vast  reduction ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  an  alarming  amount  of  drunkenness  in  Toronto  ;  I  think  at  least,  if 
yon  take  our  population,  every  tenth  man  in  our  city  habitually  gets  drunk — absolutely 
drunk.  There  were  5,000  police  court  drunkards  last  year,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  extra- 
vagant to  say  that  there  are  as  many  drunkards  outside  who  do  not  appear  before  the 
court  as  there  are  repeaters  amongst  the  5,000  who  are  brought  up  before  the  magistrate. 
We  have  a  population  of  200,000  in  Toronto  and  of  that  number  there  are  50,000  men  ; 
thecefore  I  say  that  every  tenth  man  in  Toronto  is  a  drunkard. 
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Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  You  say  that  high  license  would  not  necessarily  decrease  the  amount  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  community  ?  A.  No  ;  my  experience  is  that  the  most  respectable  saloons  in 
Toronto  are  the  ones  that  sell  most  liquor,  and  increasing  the  cost  of  the  license  simply 
leads  the  proprietors  to  push  their  business  so  as  to  make  up  the  increased  cost.  The 
more  disreputable  the  saloons  are  made  the  less  will  be  the  consumption,  because  they 
will  be  frequented  by  the  lowest  class  of  drinkers,  or  by  habitual  drnnkardis. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  consumption  greater  at  the  more  respectable  houses  bacauso  they 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  guests.  If  yon  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  will  not  men 
drink  at  these  low  dens  which  are  in  no  way  controlled  by  law,  and  will  there  not  be  more 
liquor  sold  in  the  aggregate  than  if  you  had  a  fair  number  of  well  conducted  houses  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dives  and  the  lowest  places  make  many  people  drunk. 

Dr.  ROSBBRDOH. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  the  Society  of  which  yon  are  Secretary — the  Dominion 
Alliance  ?  A.  Our  object  is  of  a  two-fold  character.  We  aim  at  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  to  secure  this  through  total  prohibition ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
anxious  as  far  as  possible  to  enlighten  public  opinion  and  to  obtain  a  restriction  of  the 
traffic  and  the  enforcement  of  all  prohibitions  and  limitations,  and  we  seek  as  much  as 
possible  to  secure  tho  election  to  all  legislative  and  executive  political  positions  of  repre- 
sentatives who  are  known,  avowed,  and  trustworthy  supporters  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  Alliance.  We  aim  at  total  prohibition,  but  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  assistance  of  all  auxiliaries  in  our  work  even  although  they  do  not  go  so  tar  as  we 
would  like. 


RoBT.  Christis,  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Asylums,  sworn. 

Mr.  Christie,  before  givinp;  evidence,  drew  attention  to  reports  which  had  appeared  in 
the  "  World  "  and  "  Telegram,"  to  the  effect  that  the  chairman  had  condemned  in  rather 
strong  terms  the  system  of  compiling  the  gaol  returns.  These  reports  attributed  to  the 
chairman  the  use  of  the  expressions  "  abominable  "  and  "  worthless."  Mr.  Christie  con- 
tended that  they  were  as  well  compiled  now  as  they  had  ever  been,  and  that  as  regards 
the  figures  themselves  they  were  supplied  by  the  gaolers  and  whatever  inaccuracies  might 
appear  could  not  be  charged  to  the  official,  staff. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  while  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  used  the 
words  attributed  to  him  in  the  papers,  he  had  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the 
gaolers  in  some  instances  sent  in  returns  classing  recommittals  only  for  the  year  under 
review,  whereas  others  gave  the  recommittals  for  the  whole  period  for  which  they 
were  available;  in  other  words,  in  some  of  the  gaols  the  recommital  of  prisoners  meant 
recommittals  for  one  year  only  ;  whereas  in  others,  they  meant  recommittals  for  the  whole 
period  over  which  the  gaoler's  knowledge  of  the  man  extended. 

Mr.  Christie  remarked  that  he  merely  wished  to  set  the  matter  right  and  that  if  the 
reports  were  improperly  compiled  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Department 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  recommitments 
should  extend  over  all  the  years  of  the  prisoner's  history  known  to  the  gaoler,  or  whether 
they  should  be  for  the  current  year  in  which  you  ask  for  the  statistics  1  A.  I  would  take 
them  for  the  current  year,  because  I  do  not  think  that  with  the  changes  continually  going 
on  in  the  personnel  of  the  gaol  there  is  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information. 
Naturally  the  records  go  back  for  a  great  numbier  of  years,  but  with  one  man  following 
another,  I  question  whether  they  can  be  worked  out  with  any  great  amount  of  accuracy. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  case  of  a  man  brought  up  for  some  serious  offence.  The  judge 
wants  to  know  whether  this  man  was  in  gaol  before.      "  No  "  ;  the  gaoler  would  say 
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he  was  not,  because  he  had  no  entry  of  a  recommitment  against  him.  I  think  it  is 
the  gaoler's  bounden  duty  to  keep  a  record  as  far  as  he  can  of  each  individual  committed 
to  the  gaol.  Yon  know  that  in  France  they  have  a  system  now  which  is  almost 
absolutely  p)erfect,  and  is  of  great  service  in  tracing  the  prisoners  who  go  to  different 
gaols.  In  order  to  have  gaol  statistics  of  any  value,  it  is  necessary  that  a  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  individual  prisoner.  It  came 
to  our  knowledge  during  our  investigation  regarding  the  Brampton  and  the  Milton 
gaols,  that  the  vagrants  and  tramps  go  round  a  circle  from  one  gaol  to  another,  but 
the  ganlers  could  not  tell  after  a  tramp  had  completed  his  circle  that  it  was  the  same  man 
who  had  come  back  again.  I  think  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  systematic  way  of  stamping 
out  this  vice  of  vagrancy  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have  a  record  book  at  each  place 
with  proper  entries  made.  You  must  know  whether  a  man  is  a  habitual  tramp  or  only  a 
tramp  under  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  if  he  is  a  habitual  tramp  you  would  deal  with 
him  more  severely  and  give  him  the  stone  pile  f  A.  The  French  system  of  measure- 
ment is  the  only  one  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  by  which  you  can  guarantee  with 
absolute  certainty  to  identify  every  man  who  passes  through  your  hands.  Every  feature, 
every  distinguishing  mark  on  a  prisoner  is  registered  against  him,  and  I  believe  the 
measurement  is  extended  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  perfect  record  of  the 
individual  man,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  can  bring  this  into  practice  here.  I  have 
seen  it  in  practice  in  Joliette — they  have  probably  introduced  there  a  more  perfect  system 
of  measurement  than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent. 

Q.  They  have  s  very  complete  system  at  Elmira  now,  and  we  saw  the  principle  in 
operation  at  Detroit.  Now  we  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  work.  We  are  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  government  for  a  certain  purpose.  We  are  expected  to  make 
certain  recommendations,  and  if  these  are  adopted  you  are  likely  to  be  the  Executive 
officer  who  will  carry  them  out  ?     A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  any  stssistance  I  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  The  report  which  we  received  of  the  common  gaols  shows  the  number  of  com- 
mitments this  year,  but  it  does  not  give  any  of  the  previous  records  of  the  man  1  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  your  regulations  require  that  the  gaoler  should  go  back  over  previous  years  to 
see  whether  a  prisoner  had  been  convicted  previously  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary. 

The  Ghairman. 

Q  The  Government  direct  us  to  make  enquiries,  obtain  information  and  make 
recommendations.  One  of  the  best  recommendations  we  could  make,  is  that  judges  and 
police  magistrates  should  have  before  them  the  records  of  all  prisoners  who  are  to  be 
dealt  with  by  them,  because  to  deal  properly  with  drunkards  or  other  habitual  offenders 
under  any  system,  you  must  take  the  previous  commitments  into  consideration.  These 
would  show  whether  a  prisoner  is  a  habitual  offender  or  a  person  who  has  fallen  only  in 
one  or  two  cases  and  the  magistrate  having  this  information  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  him  in  the  most  effective  way.  If  the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences  is  to  be 
brought  into  operation  it  will  be  applied  chiefly  to  first  offenders  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  most  accurate  statistics  should  be  supplied  1  A.  The  difficulty  is, 
these  men  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  from  gaol  to  gaol,  and  the  different 
gaolers  don't  know  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  about  instantaneous  photography  ?  A.  We  photograph  them  in  the  Central 
Prison,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  principle  could  be  extended  to  the  common  gaols. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  drunkenness,  what  proportion  of  the  commitments 
to  the  common  gaols  in  1889  were  for  drunkenness  and  disonierly  conduct  1  A.  This  is 
the  report,  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  quite  correct.      I  find  that  the  total  number  was 
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12,531, and  of  that  number  4,777  were  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Of  coarse 
you  are  aware  that  under  this  head  we  embrace  not  only  drunkenness  but  disorderly 
conduct. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  that  class  of  our  gaol 
population  1  A.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  good  results  from  incarcerating  men  in  the  gaol  for 
drunkenness  simply.  I  think  that  system  only  tends  to  debase  men,  especially  the  man 
who  is  a  new  beginner  who  has  fallen  into  vice.  I  have  been  even  more  impressed  with 
this  idea  within  the  last  year  or  two  than  I  was  before.  When  a  man  becomes  associated 
with  gaol  life  he  gradually,  as  his  vicious  instincts  develop,  comes  to  look  upon  the  gaol 
as  a  resting  place  for  a  time.  His  friends  forsake  him,  his  comrades  forsake  him,  and  he 
judges  that  a  little  isolation  in  gaol  would  be  the  right  thing  for  him  ;  but  while  this  goes 
on  the  gaol  does  not  benefit  him  moreJly  in  any  respect.  It  simply  is  a  place  for  him  to 
recuperate,  and  it  renders  him  more  capable  of  doing  violence  to  his  moral  conduct  by  drink 
when  he  goes  out.  A  poor  fellow  with  the  D.  T.'s  thinks  I'll  stop  short  if  I  only  get  into 
gaol,  and  then  when  his  term  expires  he  goes  out  and  comes  back  again  and  wUI  get  the 
same  remedial  work  applied  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  this  class  are  of  much  help  to  their  families? 
A.  I  think  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  waifs  of  the  tramp  class,  without  any 
family  relationship  amonst  them  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  those  who  have  families  depend- 
ing upon  them  are  of  very  little  assistance  in  maintaining  those  families.  After  the  first 
or  second  ofience  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  aro  a  burden  rather  than  anything 
else  upoh  the  family. 

Q.  Does  this  apply  both  to  men  and  -women  so  far  as  your  observation  goes  1  A.  It 
applies  to  both,  but  particularly  to  women, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  female  drunkards  who  go  to  gaol  are  largely  prostitutes  i 
A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  So  far  as  the  Mercer  Reformatory  is  concerned — that 
is  the  only  place  that  has  come  directly  under  my  experience — I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  alcoholic  liquor  is  taken  largely  as  an  assistance  to  crime,  to  fortify  and  brace 
up  those  who  are  not  absolutely  vicious  in  themselves. 

Q.  Take  burglars  for  example  t  A.  Ton  scarcely  ever  find  a  drunkard  a  successful 
burglar.  He  cannot  afford  to  be.  He  must  be  alert  and  an  expert  in  his  work, 
and  consequently  he  is  not  a  drinker  unless  he  abandons  his  work  for  a  time  and 
lives  upon  his  pelf  ;  then  he  goes  back  to  his  old  habits,  but  when  he  commences 
burglary  as  a  profession  he  stops  drink  or  he  is  caught.  Kow  in  r^ard  to  women,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  any  immoral  conduct  is  evidence  of  the  character  being  defective,  and  I 
would  only  judge  of  the  predilection  to  any  particular  vice  or  crime  as  an  evidence  of 
the  weakness  of  their  character.  A  person  who  will  drink  to  excess  is  liable  to  commit 
other  excesses.  The  drunkenness,  both  in  the  case  of  a  male  and  female,  I  think,  is  mora 
an  incentive  or  stimulant  to  help  them  through  than  a  result  of  an  innate  desire  for 
the  stimulant  itsell 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  the  drunkard  taking  to  that  career  f  A.  I  think  it  was 
very  well  put  indeed  by  Mr.  Spence.  I  think  it  is  the  deficient  condition  of  the  man  that 
impels  him  to  drink.  It  is  not  merely  a  taste  but  a  desire.  I  have  been  told  by  many 
for  example  that  they  blame  the  liquor  ;  they  say,  "  if  I  could  leave  liquor  alone  I  would 
be  all  right."  I  have  said  to  them  when  they  have  been  talking  in  that  way  "  Why  don't 
you  leave  it  alone,"  and  the  reply  has  been  "  I  wish  I  could,  I  have  been  promised  help  from 
every  source  if  I  would  do  so  but  I  cannot  do  it"  It  simply  means  a  weak  nervous  con- 
dition, and  the  drinking  is  continued  in  order  to  tone  up. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  the  continued  commitment  of  these  people  to  the  common 
gaol  does  no  good  at  all  1     A.  No  good  at  all,  it  aggravates  their  condition. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  out  any  scheme  that  would  remedy  this  state  of  things  ?  A 
I  have  thought  of  the  subject  a  great  deal,  but  I  have  never  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
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clnsion  in  my  own  mind  in  regard  to  this  particular  phase  of  vice,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  conditions  of  society  are  so  varied  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  a  general 
law  which  woald  take  hold  of  each  case  satisfactorHy  and  work  it  ont.  As  you  pithily 
observed  yourself,  there  is  an  institution  in  Guelph,  doing  good  for  a  certain  class ;  but 
the  class  you  want  to  reach  is  the  poor.  The  difficulty  is,  that  yon  would  find  quite  a 
number  of  people  who  would  not  declare  themselves  inebriate.  We  will  take  the  case  of 
a  pretty  well-to-do  man,  either  a  mechanic  or  farmer.  If  a  public  institution  were 
established  with  the  object  of  reclaiming  men  of  that  stamp,  he  would  not  go  voluntarily, 
nor  could  you  under  the  existing  law  make  him  d6  -ao  compulsorily.  The  difficulty  is  to 
reach  the  middle  class  and  the  lower  class  inebriates.  A  good  many  of  this  poorer  class 
go  to  the  gaol.  I  should  say  four-fifths  of  the  drunkenness  that  is  now  punished  in  the 
gaols  is  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes. 

Q.  If  these  5,000  druukards  were  removed  from  the  common  gaols  of  the  Province, 
would  that  enable  you  to  improve  the  classification  for  those  who  remain )  A.  Yes, 
that  is  one  great  reason  I  try  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things. 

Q.  I  outlined  a  scheme  to  Mr.  Spence.  Do  you  think  that  that  kind  of  treatment 
would  be  better  than  the  common  gaol  custody  ?  A.  I  do.  I  think  it  would  be  immensely 
better.  I  think  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  country  at  large  within  three  years  ;  but  I 
would  not  establish  more  than  one  such  reformatory  and  I  would  make  it  experimental. 
It  does  not  follow  out  my  idea  of  confinement  exactly  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  insist 
upon  thebe  men  being  kept  entirely  away  from  liquor.  There  are  other  questions  that 
are  closely  connected  with  this.  You  are  aware  that  we  live  in  a  democratic  age  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  or  not  the  popular  vote  of  this  country,  or  of  the  United  States, 
would  consent  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  would  submit  to  the 
burden  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to  make  such  a  provision  general  over  the  country. 

Q.  But  are  we  not  supporting  this  class  in  the  common  gaols  now  ?  A.  Yes,  we  are 
doing  more.  I  maintain  that  the  expenditure  is  greater  in  that  way  than  it  would  be  were 
this  class  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  you  suggest.  We  had  a  statistical  return  prepared 
which  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  shewing  that  the  expenditure  was  greater  in  dis- 
tributing charity  in  small  sums  through  municipalities  than  it  would  have  been,  provided 
there  had  been  erected  in  these  counties  poorhouses  -  I  recollect  making  up  the  figures 
myself  shewing  this  to  be  the  fact.  Now  I  have  thought  over  this  matter  a  good  deal 
and  I  hare  thought  the  outlet  was  in  this  direction.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  at  some 
really  practical  scheme  that  you  can  carry  out.  You  have  got  popular  opinion  to  consult, 
you  have  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  consider  in  all  respects,  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  working  up  a  condition  of  matters  that  would  involve  a  very  large  amount  of  outlay  or 
expenditure  where  it  could  be  avoided,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  poor,  honest  people  have 
to  bear  the  larger  share  of  this  expenditure.  I  have  thought  of  this  plan ;  take  the  com- 
mon gttols ;  they  are  now  in  the  centres  of  the  several  districts.  A  great  outcry  has  been 
raised  and  rightly  so,  with  reference  to  the  vagrants  who  pour  into  the  gaols  from  all 
quarters.  The  weak,  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  in  fact,  all  classes  are  thrown  into  the  gaol. 
The  gaols  were  not  intended  to  accommodate  the  vagrant  population,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  country  might  become  disgusted  with  too  elaborate  a  system  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  might  not  be  justifiable  to  create  a  system  that  would  involve  too  great  an 
expenditure  in  the  maintenance  even  of  the  poor.  I  believe  in  every  effort  being  made  to 
keep  up  the  moral  status  and  condition  of  the  country,  but  there  are  limits  even  to  pro- 
viding for  the  poor,  the  destitute  and  the  dissolute  A  great  cry  in  this  connection  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  incarceration  of  lunatics  in  the  gaols.  That  the  lunatic  Khotild  be 
thrust  behind  the  bars  in  a  cell  to  associate  with  felons  and  criminals  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  regard  as  a  disgrace  upon  the  country,  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
provided  for  in  this  way.  Take  the  Toronto  gaol,  and  take  the  Ottawa  gaol.  There  is 
just  as  good  accommodation  for  lunatic  patients  who  may  be.temporarilly  committed  there 
as  in  the  asylum  itself.  There  is  a  matron  there ;  there  are  attendants  and  there  is  classi- 
fication ;  not  simply  classification  of  the  inmates,  but  there  is  a  grading  as  regards  their 
position  ;  in  fact,  the  place  where  this  class  are  kept  can  be  regarded  as  a  prison  only 
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because  it  has  the  name.  It  would  be  a  central  place  where,  if  there  were  another  wing 
or  wa;d  provided  so  that  the  isolation  may  be  perfect,  yon  would  have  all  that  is  required. 
The  gaoler  is  trained  to  his  business  and  the  matron  is  trained  to  her  business ;  and  if 
they  are  approved  persons  there  is  no  reason  why  lunatics  should  not  be  incarcerated  in 
the  gaol  until  a  decision  is  arrived  at  as  regards  their  condition,  and  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  regards  lunatics  and  in  some  instances  destitute  people,  the 
gaol  should  be  for  that  class  t  A.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  drunkard.  It  is  an  important 
consideration  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  relief  of  the  gaol,  what  yon  are  going  to  do 
with  him.  Under  existing  arrangements  you  have  got  the  gaol  and  you  must  take  him 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  th«  gaol  is  the  proper  place  for  confining  men  who  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  any  sense  as  criminals,  men  who  have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  with- 
out a  proper  warrant  and  placed  in  the  gaol  7  A.  I  think  not.  I  think  a  warrant  ought 
to  be  issued  in  every  case. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  the  gaoler  at  Milton  heA  exceeded  his  duty  in  admitting 
people  upon  a  blecnk  warrant  filled  up  by  a  constable  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  constable  bringing  a  man  under  such  a  warrant  is  not  enough.  These  proceedings  I 
think  are  perfectly  unjustifiable. 

Q.  If  we  are  to  seek  a  practical  solution  of  this  difficulty  by  establishing  one  or  more 
such  institutions  as  the  chairman  has  spoken  of,  have  you  figured  out  what  this  would 
mean  by  way  of  cost  to  the  country  as  compared  with  the  present  system )  A.  I  have 
never  figured  it  out.     I  do  not  think  it  would  cause  an  enormous  increase  of  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  some  cases  it  might  result  in  the  reclamation  of  these 
unfortunate  men  1  A.  Well,  that  is  a  subject  that  I  scarcely  consider  myself  capable  of 
dealing  with,  because  it  involves  a  great  many  questions.  1  doubt  very  much  whether  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  become  a  thorough  inebriate  there  would  be  much  chance  or 
much  hope  of  accomplishing  entire  reclamation  within  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  a  man  who  is  run  down  physically  and  has  become  as  well,  a  moral  wreck, 
put  him  in  an  industrial  reformatory  for  two  years ;  tone  him  bodily  until  he  has  found 
that  he  can  live  without  whiskey,  has  found  that  he  can  work,  is  there  not  a  chance 
that  a  few  may  in  that  way  be  saved  t     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  consider  that  the  proposed  scheme  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
continued  recommitment  to  the  common  gaol  1     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  Ontario  Government  to  try  an  experiment  in  the 
way  suggested  t  A.  I  would ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  institution  for  the 
incarceration  of  drunkards  would  be  only  an  experiment  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  CO  have. 

Q.  And  we  will  have  your  support  1  A.  That  is  another  thing ;  you  know  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  have  a  vei-y  great  deal  to  do 
with  these  matters. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  propose  that  this  institution  will  take  the  form  of  a  farm  and  a 
market  garden  with  other  kinds  of  employment  inside.  I  think  these  various  means 
of  occupation  for  the  prisoners  would  go  largely  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment?     A.  Well,  I  believe  they  would. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  tried  to  introduce  industries  into  the  common  gaola  Have 
you  succeeded  t  A.  No,  you  can  only  do  it  on  the  same  plan  as  they  had  in  England 
and  Scotland — get  oakum  for  them  to  pick  and  keep  them  employed  at  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  matter  to  yonr  mind  is  the  question  of  expense )  A.  I 
would  think  that  such  an  institution  should  have  a  kind  of  county  responsibility  and 
county  character.     Say  that  groups  of  counties  should  combine  for  its  support. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  county  would  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  1  Must  its 
establishment  in  the  first  instance  not  involve  considerable  expenditure,  and  would  the 
institution  not  be  of  a  provincial  character]  A.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  nine  counties 
that  have  undertaken  houses  of  refuge  and  industrial  farms. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  consideration  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
cellular  confinement  for  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols  1  A.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  it.  I  favor  it  so  far  as  it  applies  to  penalty  or  punishment,  but  not  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  prisoners.  My  idea  is  this — in  fact  I  may  give  you  the  only  case  where  I  have  seen 
it  Utempted  and  that  is  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  But  that  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  penitentiary ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  common 
gaol  system  ?  A.  The  same  reasons  would  apply  to  the  common  gaola  I  understand 
that  in  the  reclamation  of  prisoners,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  your  enquiry,  the 
means  that  would  be  employed  with  the  greatest  success  would  be  the  most  natural 
means  and  in  obedience  to  natural  laws ;  therefore  I  do  not  ^hink  that  those  who  have 
isolated  this  class  from  society  by  having  a  penalty  of  seclusion  imposed  upon  them  need 
think  that  they  are  going  to  better  them  to  any  extent  by  denying  them  what  is  one 
of  our  highest  privileges — association.  I  think  it  does  violence  to  natural  laws  to  this 
extent,  eRpecially  amongst  the  young ;  and  except  in  the  light  of  a  ])enalty  it  cannot  be 
considered  a  measure  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  thinking  minds  in  that  direction 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  it  would  be  a  just  thing  to  isolate  a  prisoner,  committed  for 
trial,  after  one  Assize,  and  who  would  have  to  be  kept  isolated  until  the  next  Assize  Oourt,) 
A.  It  would  be  agnoss  injustice.  I  would  impose  it  as  a  penalty  in  the  Central  Prison  for 
example  for  infraction  of  the  rules  in  order  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  institution  ;  but 
where  an  institution  is  established  and  conducted  not  as  a  place  of  punishment  but  as  a 
place  for  holding  prisonera,  or  as  a  reformatory  J  think  it  would  be  altogether  astray.  I 
think  that  in  many  cases  where  men  or  women  have  led  immoral  lives  and  that  sort  of 
thing  and  have  weakened  the  system,  weakened  the  brain  power  and  depleted  the  system 
generally,  you  would  have  more  idiocy  and  insanity  than  you  could  reasonably  expect 
under  any  other  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  effects  of  improper  classification  under  the  present 
system  are  as  great  as  they  are  sometimes  said  to  be  ?  A.  I  don't.  My  experience  has 
bieen  .rather  the  reverse.  Where  there  has  been  proper  classification  and  intelligent 
regard  has  been  paid  to  that  classification  such  classification  has  worked  satisfactorily, 
but  classification  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  sometimes  a  failure  and  a  fallacy.  Take  young 
lads  incarcerated  for  the  first  offence  and  put  a  decent  old  tramp  with  them,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  that  would  prove  a  benefit  to  young  lads ;  therefore  I  say  that  cast  iron 
classification,  such  as  some  people  advocate,  has  an  injurious  effect.  I  have  thought  the 
matter  over  with  some  degree  of  care  and  I  will  give  you  my  views  upon  it.  My  idea  oi 
classification  is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  gradation  of  institutions ;  that  effects  a  much 
better  classification  than  any  that  you  can  adopt  within  one  building.  I  may  explain  it 
this  way.  The  nearer  you  follow  the  natural  law  and  the  moral  \»w  in  the  reclamation 
of  prisoners  the  more  good  will  you  be  likely  to  accomplish.  I  take  it  then  that  you 
would  begin  with  the  young  culprit  who  has  not  become  an  adept  in  crime.  The  best 
way  to  take  remedial  measures  against  crime  is  to  begin  with  the  young.  I  would  begin 
with  the  boys  and  provide  an  institution  for  such  a  population.  If  I  were  drawing  up 
a  scheme  that  would  work  to  my  mind  satisfactorily  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other, 
I  would  in  the  first  plase  establish  compulsory  schools  as  I  would  call  them.  There  seems 
to  be  a  great  aversion  to  the  name  industrial  schools  as  if  they  were  criminal  schools,  and 
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to  give  them  that  name  some  think  would  be  to  brand  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  certain  amount 
of  bad  reputation  from  which  they  could  never  get  relieved.  These  would  be  for  the 
youngest  juveniles.  Then  I  would  have  next  in  grade  the  industrial  schools,  after  that 
I  would  take  the  reformatories — both  the  Refuge  branch  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and 
the  Reformatory  for  Boys,  and  I  would  say  that  these  ought  to  be  another  grade.  I 
would  then  take  such  an  institution  as  the  Central  Prison,  and  I  would  have  as  the  final 
grade  the  institution  at  Kingston.  I  would  if  I  had  my  way  sentence  no  boy  or  girl 
more  than  three  years  to  any  institution,  because  I  think  if  you  give  them  longer  asoci- 
ation  there  than  that  you  give  them  an  institution  character,  which  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  internal  economy  in  the  matter  would  be  a  consider- 
able point.  Boys  sentenced  to  or  placed  in  this  institution  for  three  years  would  receive 
clothing  and  food  and  all  other  things  necessary,  and  would  be  graded  there  as  nearly 
as  possible  according  to  age  and  intellectual  ability.  T  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
should  not  be  training  of  a  literary  or  educational  character ;  I  would  say  it  should  be 
training ;  that  is  a  better  word  and  more  expressive  than  education,  but  it  would  be 
school  nevertheless.  I  would  give  parents  an  opportunity  of  placing  children  there  for  a 
specific  fee,  as  well  as  afford  opportunities  for  sending  boys  or  girls  to  such  a  place  by 
the  ordinary  process  in  court  I  would  give  a  parent  the  right  to  place  a  refractory  child 
there.  I  would  place  this  school  pretty  much  in  the  line  of  the  position  occupied  by  our 
public  schools ;  I  would  separate  them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  Ontario  you  would 
require  a  great  many  of  them,  and  I  would  make  them  available  for  the  community  at 
large.  I  would  take  from  this  primary  school  a  large  amount  of  the  adverse  feeling  that 
parents  have  against  sending  their  children  to  be  incarcerated  in  an  industrial  or  reform 
school.  I  would  have  it  a  school  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  would  take  the  restraint 
away  as  far  as  I  oould,  but  I  would  have  the  boy  or  girl  educated  in  a  place  where  the 
associations  would  not  be  bad.  I  would  make  it  available  both  for  incorrigibles  and 
those  who  have  committed  first  offences — all  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  ; 
of  course  children  of  that  age  could  not  commit  very  great  offences.  Then  take  the  next 
grade,  the  industrisU  school ;  yon  would  have  to  provide  there  industrial  employment  of 
various  kinds,  but  in  its  furnishing  you  would  require  it  to  be  still  a  school ;  yon  would 
require  to  have  farming  operations,  gardening  and  a  little  industrial  work,  machinery 
and  other  requisites  for  the  development  of  the  character  and  industry  of  the  boy  to  fit 
him  for  an  active  life.  The  main  idea  would  be  to  bring  him  up  just  as  he  would  be  in  an 
ordinary  average  home  in  Canada.  Then  we  come  to  Fenetanguishene  Keformatory.  £ 
would  have  the  discipline  there  of  the  most  rigid  character,  and  the  training  there  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  boys,  parallel  almost  to  the  collegiate  insti- 
tute training  outside.  Tou  thus  provide  by  gradation  of  institutions  for  the  various 
ages  of  the  young  who  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  criminal  career.  The  first  would  take 
children  from  seven  to  ten,  the  next  from  ten  to  thirteen,  and  then  the  next  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen.  Tou  thus  get  the  grades  thoroughly  established.  I  do  not  f>ay  that  you 
would  secure  uniformity  of  character  in  this  classification,  but  in  the  ordinary  schools 
the  children  are  mixed ;  some  are  better  than  others,  some  boys  are  trained  much  more 
easily  than  others ;  there  would  be  all  this  to  study,  but  I  would  not  sentence  a  child  if  I 
had  the  making  of  the  law  to  more  than  three  years  in  any  institution  whatever,  and  if 
a  boy  still  proved  incorrigible  after  he  had  reached  this  institution  I  would,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  board  or  by  reference  to  the  committing  magistrate  or  judge,  have 
him  transferred  to  the  next  in  order,  but  I  would  by  no  means  let  him  get  beyond  bis 
classification,  and  I  would  adopt  the  beet  means  that  I  could  suggest  for  keeping  him 
within  control. 

Q.  What  effect  has  institution  life  upon  children  f  A.  I  think  it  has  a  first-class 
efiect  when  there  is  care  exercised.  At  such  an  institution,  for  example,  as  the  Boys' 
Home  on  Oeorge  street,  an  immense  amount  of  good  is  done.  And  take  the  Orphans' 
home  on  Doverconrt  road,  that  institution  has  done  an  immense  amo3nt  of  good  to  my 
knowledge,  simply  because  the  managers  have  taken  an  intelligent  view  of  their  duties. 
The  Boys'  Home  has  placed  in  the  country  a  great  number  of  boys,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  there  are  two  per  cent,  of  those  taken  from  this  institution^-of  those  who  have  been 
there  from  the  time  they  were  infants  almost,  up  to  ten  or  twelve,  that  are  not  doing 
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well.  I  hav3  8een  letters,  I  may  gay,  by  the  score,  written  intelligently  and  kindly  on 
the  best  of  terms  to  the  matrons  of  these  institutions,  and  I  know  that  the  same  thing 
prevails  as  regards  the  Dovercourt  road  institution.  Institution  life  brings  about  a 
dependent  spirit  amongst  the  children  if  it  is  carried  too  far,  and  that  is  my  reason  for 
limiting  the  period  of  committal  to  these  establishments  to  three  years. 

Q.  Yes,  but  they  progress  from  one  to  the  other  t  A.  That  is,  if  criminal  actions 
are  still  maintained. 

Q.  You  think  it  possible  then  to  have  a  gradation  of  public  institutions  for  youths 
without  fostering  the  spirit  of  dependence  that  is  sometimes  characteristic  of  that  kind 
of  life?  A.  I  think  so.  But  the  proper  persons  must  be  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
proper  discretion  must  be  exercised. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  continuance  in  the  family  relation,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,  would  be  better  than  institution  life  for  such  children  as  you  have  in  view  1 
A.  Certainly,  the  nearer  to  home  life  yon  can  get  the  better. 

Q.  In  Massachusetts  they  have  what  they  call  the  probation  system,  under  which 
children  are  absorbed  into  the  family  relation  without  knowing  anything  of  institution  life. 
Don't  you  think  that  this  system  would  be  a  good  thing  to  adopt  here  1  A.  I  think  the 
Massachusetts  system  would  be  the  best  thing  we  could  have  if  it  is  properly  carried  out, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  population  of  Canada  would  be  able  to  support  this.  So  far  as  the 
placing  of  the  child  in  the  compulsory  or  primary  school  is  concerned,  I  would  only  keep 
it  there  for  whatever  time  it  might  appear  to  my  mind  to  be  for  its  advantage.  Three 
years  would  simpiy  be  the  maximum. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  ttssociate  system  best  for  a  reformatory?  A.  I  do  think 
that  possibly,  with  all  its  evils,  it  is  the  best.  I  believe  in  the  cottage  system 
throughout  in  every  institution,  until  you  get  to  the  higher  grade,  such  as  the 
reformatory,  but  then  we  must  have  the  means  of  restraint.  I  would  favor  the  cottage 
sytsem  in  a  reformatory,  provided  you  have  the  proper  paternal  supervision.  1  do  not 
think  that  this  could  be  adopted  at  Fenetanguishene,  with  the  present  population  of  the 
reformatory  for  boys.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  treat  that  class  in  this 
way.  The  boys  would  have  to  be  educated  up  to  it.  I  think  with  a  very  large  per 
centage  of  the  boys,  if  they  had  been  brought  up  to  this  system,  it  would  have  been  all 
right. 

Q.  At  Penetanguishene  you  still  retain  the  walls  around  the  institution )     A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  State  Reform  School  of  Michii^an  there  is  every  opportunity  for  running 
away,  every  facility,  and  it  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Lansing ;  but  the  boys  never 
think  of  doing  so )  A.  I  admit  that  the  training  at  Penetanguishene  is  not  in  that 
direction,  and  you  get  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  boys  that  could  not  be  trusted. 
I  think  that  those  who  could  not  be  put  upon  their  honor  could  be  reduced  to  three  or 
four  per  cent.,  and  that  for  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  others,  the  cottage  system 
would  be  best. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  distance  of  the  reformatory  from  the  centre  of 
population,  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  t  A.  It  is  an  advantage  in  many  ways. 
For  example :  If  industrial  work  were  carried  on  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be,  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  it  were  nearer  the  city.  But  for  a  primary  school  it  is 
difierent,  you  want  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  reasonable 
distance  from  a  centre  of  population. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  management  of  a  public 
institution  of  this  kind  to  be  in  touch  with  the  community ;  that  is,  that  the  people  who  pay 
for  its  maintenance  should  be  able  to  see  how  it  is  managed  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
great  matter  indeed.     I  would  not  place  it  such  a  distance  away  as  to  isolate  it. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  that  Penetangniahene  is  isolated  t  A.  I  do.  The  land  there  ia 
very  poor,  and  it  is  in  a  ridiculous  position  in  every  respect.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  is  that  it  is  in  a  good  healthy  place  for  the  boys. 

Q.  Is  the  technical  or  industrial  training  of  the  boys  there  what  it  ought  to  be  ? 
A.  No.  Although  I  may  say  this,  that  notwithstanding  its  disabilities  there  are  few 
institutions  that  do  a  greater  amount  of  good.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  enquire  regularly. 
Some  seasons  there  are  quite  a  number  absorbed  into  the  population  who  do  well,  and 
then  perhaps  there  are  some  who  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.  I  believe  the 
warden  says  that  when  he  gets  a  bad  boy  from  Penetanguishene  he  is  a  very  bad  boy 
indeed. 

IF^^Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  institution  were  made  more  attractive  by  the  adoption  of 
the  cottage  principle,  and  by  providing  industrial  training,  and  industries  at  which  the  boys 
could  find  useful  and  interesting  employment,  that  this  would  be  taking  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  1  A.  I  do.  I  would  take  Penetanguishene  Eeformatory  and  put  ic  in  the 
middle  of  a  400  acre  farm,  and  I  would  have  workshops  and  industriai  work  of  various 
kinds  going  on,  and  give  the  boys  an  aptitude  with  their  fingers  and  hands  at  the 
occupations  to  which  they  could  apply  themselves  through  life.  I  would  prepare  them 
at  least  for  mechanical  and  for  taxm  work  and  kindred  ocjupxtions,  when  their  time 
expires  and  they  go  out. 

Q.  How  many  boys  learn  farming  there?  A.  They  all  learn  to  drive  horses  and 
set  potatoes,  but  that  is  about  the  extent  of  it.     They  plow  a  little. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  to  these  boys  to  give  them  only  a  little  farm 
and  gardening  employment)  A.  I  think  their  opportunities  of  learning  much 
are  very  moderate  indeed.  I  believe  that  quite  a  number  of  them  are  willing  lads 
who  take  their  part  in  manual  labor  of  any  kind;  but  they  could  be  taught 
much  better  if  there  was  a  wider  field  for  their  agricultural  training.  J  think, 
however,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  boys  ought  to  be  taught  industrial  work.  The 
large  majority,  eighty  per  cent,  of  them,  come  from  the  city,  are  entirely  averse  to 
farming  life  in  the  country,  and  when  they  are  placed  In  the  country  they  never  take 
kindly  to  a  country  life,  but  find  their  way  ba«k  to  the  cities  again.  But  I  have  met  a 
great  many  from  the  villages  who  have  gone  into  farming,  and  they  have  gradually 
accumulateid  a  little  money  and  are  doing  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  we  tried  to  get  our  waifs  in  the  cities 
and  towns  into  a  country  life,  and  absorbed  into  the  farming  community  7  A.  I  think 
so,  except  where  family  ties  interfere. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Penetanguishene  Eeformatory,  have  you  ever  employed  any  ladies 
about  the  placet  A.  No,  I  have  tried  once  or  twice  female  supervision  there,  but 
with  no  success,  or  very  little.  I  thought  at  one  time,  and  I  still  think,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a  matron  associated  with  the  other  officers,  to  oversee  a  certain  portion 
of  the  work,  and  to  give  the  younger  class  some  idea  of  inside  work. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  could  be  better  done  under  the  cottage  system  ?  A.  I 
think  it  could  ;  with  a  number  of  boys  of  the  smaller  ages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  is  there  any  supervision  whatever,  or  any  charge  or 
care  whatever,  over  the  inmates  of  the  reformatory  after  their  term  has  expired  at  the 
institution  1    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  They  are  simply  thrown  out  into  the  world  again  t  A.  Yes,  but  I  may  say  that 
in  every  case  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  so,  the  superintendent  of  the  reform.t- 
tory  has  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure  for  the  boys  a  home  and  a  position,  and  there 
are  not  a  great  many  who  go  out  of  that  institution  who  have  not  some  prospectti 
in  that  direction.     There  are  quite  a  number  in  the  institution  who  are  pardoned  hy 
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executive  clemency,  and  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict,  that  institution  I  think  that  having;  to 
appeal  to  Ottawa  for  the  discharge  of  a  boy  who  may  simply  be  committed  because  he  is 
incorrifi^ble,  is  the  worst.  We  spend  months  and  months  sometimes  before  we  can  secure 
a  boy's  discharge,  and  the  effect  is  most  pernicious  upon  the  entire  establishment.  There 
ought  to  be  some  supervisory  board,  or  power,  entrusted  with  this. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  boys,  if  merely  for  the  sake 
of  discipline,  that  they  could  be  given  to  understand  that  they  could  earn  a  remission  of 
their  sentence  by  application  to  study  and  by  good  behaviour  t  A.  No  doubt  of  it.  But 
the  law  is  practically  prohibitory  of  any  such  action.  The  statute  does  as  it  were  open  up 
the  course,  but  we  have  to  appeal  te  Executive  clemency  all  the  time. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  a  law  by  which  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  you  can 
shorten  the  sentences  of  the  boys  as  a  reward  for  their  good  conduct )  A.  No.  We  don't 
understand  that  Act  exactly  in  that  light.  We  have  got  an  Act  which  I  have  largely 
taken  advantage  of  in  apprenticing  the  girls  from  the  refuge  branch  of  the  Mercer 
Reformatory.     The  Act  provides  for  boys  and  girls. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  apprenticed  girls,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  apprenticed 
boys  t  A.  It  is  simply  because  we  have  not  had  the  machinery  in  existence  to  find  out 
proper  positions  for  these  boys. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  is  a  law,  and  it  rests  with  the  authorities  to  put  it  in  force.  If  the 
Dominion  Government  does  not  do  its  duty,  the  onus  will  rest  with  them  ?  A.  I  never 
understood  that  the  law  was  operative  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Dominion 
Oovemment. 

Q.  You  may  keep  a  record  of  the  boy's  conduct,  and  say  to  him  that  under  the  rules  he 
can  earn  so  many  good  marks,  and  that  a  report  will  be  made  to  the  inspector,  and  his 
discharge  will  be  asked  for !  A.  If  this  could  be  done  in  this  way  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  we  have  to  make  representations  to  Ottawa.  The  boy  expects  that  he  is  going  to  get 
his  discharge  upon  acquiring  these  marks  ;  the  probability  is  that  he  is  kept  on  until  he 
is  released  by  the  efflux  of  bis  time. 

Mr,  JoBY. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  law  without  a  record  of  the  boy's  conduct  being 
kept  ?  A.  There  is  no  specific  rule  about  keeping  a  record.  You  have  to  depend  upon 
the  observation  of  the  guards.  You  are  to  suppose  that  the  guards  are  correct  men,  and 
the  record  that  they  make  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  is  the  record  he  must  be  judged  upon. 
Now  I  have  hesitated  to  take  any  measures  to  promote  the  establinhment  of  the  grading 
system,  especially  as  the  prisoners  where  a  record  is  made,  are  to  a  large  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  the  guard. 

Q.  At  Elmira  reformatory,  Mr.  Brockway  relies  upon  the  records  of  his  guards.  If 
a  boy  is  dissatisfied  he  can  app^  to  the  warden.  Enquiry  is  made,  and  the  matter  is 
set  right  at  once  if  a  mistake  has  been  made  or  if  the  guard  has  failed  in  his  duty  1 
A.  What  invalidates  the  whole  system  to  my  mind  is  the  appeal  that  has  to  be  made  to 
Ottawa.  It  is  not  a  question  that  I  should  care  to  decide.  We  can  only  arrive  at  it 
upon  the  best  legal  advice.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  as  regar  Is  a  boy's  record.  The 
superintendent  is  always  consulted  in  the  event  of  a  petition  being  presented  for  the 
remission  of  a  boy's  sentence  ;  and  in  his  report  to  the  inspector  he  cites  from  time  to 
time  what  the  boy's  conduct  has  been ;  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  serious  offences, 
or  has  pursued  a  progressive  course ;  whether  he  had  obeyed  the  regulations  and  con- 
ducted himself  properly.  Although  no  entry  has  been  made  in  the  books  of  these  facts 
to  any  extent,  still  the  superintendent  has  a  thoroui(h  knowledge  of  this  boy's  character, 
and  is  just  as  well  able  to  make  his  recommendation  from  his  personal  observation,  and 
from  the  facts  he  has  before  him,  as  he  would  be  if  he  had  the  good  conduct  marks 
before  him. 
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Q.  If  70U  had  provincial  machinery  for  thoroughly  carrying  oat  the  indeterminate 
system  would  you  then  have  the  record  system  instituted  1    A.  Cer^inly. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  this  system  then  why  not  have  it  now  ? 
A.  Because  I  have  always  had  regard  to  the  discouragement  and  dissatisfaction  that  the 
boys  would  feel  when  their  expectations  of  a  remission  were  broken  down.  Their  disposi- 
tion becomes  soured  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  to  them,  for  they  feel  that  they 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  right.  There  is  one  boy  in  the  institution  now  for 
vhom  I  have  made  two  appeals.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  in  Ontario 
as  in  Quebec  ;  I  believe  they  have  the  power  there  and  exercise  it,  and  if  I  alu  not  mis- 
taken they  have  it  in  Manitoba. 

Uon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  They  don't  say  so.  I  have  written  on  this  matter  to  the  governments  of  Quebec 
and  Manitoba,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  satisfaotoiy  answer. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  these  boys  could  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed  in  the 
institution  in  mending  the  road  and  removing  these  big  boulders  which  are  an  obstruction 
and  an  eyesore  there  1  A.  If  you  had  seen  the  place  ten  years  ago  you  would  be  able  to 
realize  what  the  improvements  have  been.  I  admit  there  is  a  good  deal  that  could  be 
done,  still  we  have  done  a  good  deal.  There  has  been  some  work  carried  out  there,  but 
there  is  no  result  of  it  to  be  seen  now  on  account  of  the  water  having  washed  over  it. 

Q.  Those  bi^  fellows  have  time  for  mauling  each  other  about  at  their  amusements 
there,  and  why  can  they  not  be  employed  in  imparting  some  of  the  beauty  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  surroundings  of  the  warden's  house  upon  the  grounds  outside  ?  A.  They  have 
done  all  the  building  that  has  been  going  on  round  there,  and  when  you  consider  that 
they  have  to  be  at  school  half  the  day,  and  the  other  half  they  are  employed  at  farming, 
tailoring,  shoemaking  and  everything  else,  you  will  see  that  there  are  not  many  left  for 
these  other  improvements.  They  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  buildings,  improvements  and  one  thing  and  another.  I  admit  that  you  might  be 
under  the  impression  from  what  you  saw  there  that  more  systematic  improvements  might 
have  been  carried  out  in  some  respects,  but  if  you  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  there  by  the  boys  within  the  last  five  years,  you  would  say  that  they  have  been 
fairly  well  employed,  taking  into  account  the  time  they  have  been  occupied  in  school  work. 

Q.  Oh,  we  had  it  all  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  had,  moreover,  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  many  other  institutions  on  the  other  sid-;,  and  the  contrast  was  very 
remarkable  between  the  surroundings  of  that  institution  and  the  surroundings  of  the  other 
institutions  that  we  have  visited  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  bat  look  at  the  disadvantages 
we  labor  under.  Talk  about  blasting  stone,  would  you  give  the  boys  nitro -glycerine  to 
use  in  dislodging  those  ponderous  boulders  ? 

Q.  I  don't  speak  of  these  but  of  the  stones  that  we  saw  on  the  road  there.  At  some 
institutions  that  we  visited  we  saw  the  boys  removing  as  large  stones  as  any  -that  there 
were  on  that  road?  A.  Well  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  matters  very  much  better 
there. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  grsinted,  Mr.  Ohristie,  that  you  are  in  favor  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  establishment  of  a  farm  in  connection  with  the  reformatory,  second,  of  the  cottage 
system,  third,  industrial  training,  and  fourthly,  you  would  like  to  see  better  machinery 
forgetting  the  boys  discharged  ?  A.  I  am  in  i&YOT  of  all  these.  I  have  referred  to  those 
matters  over  and  over  again  in  my  reports. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  penologist,  do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  separate 
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ftrison  founded  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  first  offenders,  between  the  a^es^of 
nineteen  and  thirty  ?  A.  I  liave  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing, 
because  those  young  fellows  are  still  in  a  formative  age. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  the  accidental  criminal,  tho  man  who  has  committed  some  crime 
in  the  heat  of  passion — that  he  should  mix  with  old  and  hardened  offenders  ?  A.  No, 
it  is  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  well  for  the  Dominion  Government  to  establish  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  upon  something  like  the  Elmira  principip  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing,  Tn  the  first  place  it  would  relievo  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Kingston 
Penitentiary  of  a  certain  class  of  inmates,  and  it  would  take  away  a  portion  from  the 
Penetaoguishene  Reformatory  and  reduce  the  population  there. 

Q.  You  believe  that  for  a  great  number  of  the  young  fellows  who  have  committed 
crimefi,  who  are  not  really  criminals  at  heart,  but  are  made  criminals  by  association  with 
these  hardened  felons,  such  an  establishment  would  be  desirable )     A.  I  do. 

Q.  I.  suppose  many  a  roan  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  who  is  not  by  any  means  a 
bad  character  1  .  Yes,  and  he  wibhcs  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  not  been  foolish 
enough  to  commit  the  act.  J  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  government  to  give 
iiuch  a  man  a  chance,  and  that  it  would  in  the  long  run  be  one  of  the  greatest  measures 
<>t  reform  that  could  be  accomplished. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  judge,  upon  hearing  the  evidence;  ascertaining  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  finding  out  all  the  surroundings  under  which  the  crime  was  committed,  would 
in  many  cases  prefer  to  send  a  young  man  of  this  kind  indeterminately  to  the 
reformatory  instead  of  to  the  penitentiary )     A.   I  do. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  your  views  of  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this  community? 
A.  I  don't  know  that  1  would  like  to  define  it,  further  than  to  take  it  geneially. 
All  crime  is  disobedience,  the  one  thing  you  have  to  inculcate  is  obedience  and  I  would 
try  to  inculcate  this  in  the  first  place.  Disobedience  is  the  exercise  of  self-will  and  takes 
various  forms ;  you  see  it  developed  in  the  want  of  parental  control.  It  is  the  want  of 
parental  control  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  I  believe  leads  to  crime. 
The  parents  don't  look  after  their  children  or  they  are  brought  up  in  bad  homes  in  which 
the  parents  lead  a  dissolute  life,  and  when  you  Hnd  parents  of  that  kind  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  inculcate  moral  principles  in  their  children.  I  have  no  great  sympathy  with 
the  idea  that  heredity  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  crime.  Natural 
instinct  will  no  doubt  guide  a  criminal  to  a  certain  coarse,  and  it  will  develope  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  He  will  have  idiosyncracies  in  a  certain  line,  and  if  he  is  a  debauchee  his 
line  will  run  in  that  direction  ;  another  man  may  develope  into  a  smart  burglar  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  or  he  may  be  good  at  some  particular  handicraft.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  culture.  Take  the  law  of  nature  with  regard  to  the  analogy, 
physical  and  mental,  in  man  ;  that  shews  you  what  can  be  done  simply  by  the  natural 
life ;  by  the  development  of  the  natural  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
the  great  question  of  oiime  hinges  upon  obedience  and  proper  parental  control.*  I  think 
you  may  succeed  in  almost  seventy-five  per  cent,  with  the  youths,  where  you  cannot 
redeem  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  become  hardened  into  criminal  habits  in 
life. 

•  Q.  Don't  yon  think  then  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  moi^ey  in  reclaiming  the  young  1  A.  No  doubt ;  but  not  so  much  to 
reclaim  aa  to  keep  them  from  going  wrong.  I  said  when  you  commenced  with  me  this 
afternoon  that  drunkenness  was  often  charged  with  being  a  cause  of  crime,  and  I  attribute 
to  it  to  some  extent  the  production  of  crime.  While  alcohol  is  to  blame  for 
stimulating  people  to  crime,  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  the  initiatory  step  in  a  dissolute 
life,  and  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  cause  of  any  very  great  mental  trouble ;  I  have 
questioned  a  great  many  medical  men  who  are  familiar  with  this  matter,  and  I  have 
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th$  assurance  of  a  great  many  scientists  whose  specialty  lies  in  that  direction,  that  the 
brain  diseases,  generally  classed  as  lunacy,  are  attributed  to  the  use  of  liquor  to  a  &r 
larger  extent  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubv. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  become  criminals  because  they  are  drunkards  t 
A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  For  instance,  a  man  squanders  his  means  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery  and  he 
takes  to  crime  to  mike  up  hi?  losses?  A.  Yes,  an  I  not  only  thit,  but  his  miral  nature 
is  debased. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  can  you  account  for  cases  where  children  who  are  exceptionally  well 
brought  up  go  wrong  1  A.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  natural  development,  and  it  i» 
ditiicult  to  say  wiiat  may  be  the  individual  influences  which  may  have  been  at  work  upon 
them. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  not  crimes  against  the  person  largely  committed  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication  t  A.  I  do  think  that  they  are  very  often  perpetrated  under  the  influence 
of  liquor. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  which  in  your  official  capacity  you  may  not 
care  to  answer.  You  know  that  there  is  an  idea  abroad  in  the  country  that  the 
sooner  the  government  takes  the  control  of  the  county  gaols  the  better,  and  that- 
the  present  hybrid  system  of  municipal  and  government  control  is  not  a  good  one  ? 
A.  I  have  no  objection  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  question,  but  it  is  hedged  round 
with  80  many  difficulties  that  I  have  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding 
it  myself.  In  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  the  gaol  system  in  Ontario  is  its  incon- 
gi'uity,  its  want  of  uniformity.  There  are  no  two  gaols  alike.  Every  county  starts- 
with  the  idea  that  they  should  have  a  diflerent  gaol  from  the  neighboring  county. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  I  have  bad  to  contend  with  is  the  want  of  structural 
uniformity  in  the  gaols ;  and  you  have  to  attain  that  in  order  to  get  something  like 
a  uniform  system.  If  the  counties  were  without  the  structures  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  the  matter  could  be  regarded  in  a  very  ditferent  light,  but  there  has- 
been  a  large  amount  of  expenditure  under  the  present  system  and  what  are  you  to  do 
with  these  properties;  are  you  to  do  away  with  the  values  that  are  already  created. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  government  to  manage  the  gaols  of  this  country  from  a 
central  position  on  account  of  the  want  of  uniformity,  the  want  of  the  adoption  in 
many  respects  of  principles  that  would  have  adapted  them  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  I  hold  to  the  principle  that  every  criminal  is  a  ward  of  the 
government  and  should  be  taken  in  charge,  and  should  be  kept  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  government  without  any  interference  from  any  other  authority.  But  we  are  living 
in  a  democratic  age,  and  I  don't  know  what  government,  coikservative  or  liberal,  having 
the  control  of  the  expenditures  of  the  province,  would  care  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  constructing  a  new  series  of  gaols  without  having  the  views  of  the  people  directly 
before  them.  Governments  now  hesitate  to  enter  into  any  large  projects  involving 
expenditure,  for  they  know  that  there  is  always  danger  of  their  being  called  upon  to 
answer  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  with  some  of  our  small  county  populations  it  would  be  better  to 
have  district  gaols  t  A.  It  would  be  as  well  in  some  cases ;  but  I  would  like  to  3ay,  as  I 
pointed  out  this  afternoon,  that  the  county  gaol  being  used  for  lunatics  who  have  committed 
no  offence,  and  other  persons  who  have  committed  no  offence,  you  have  all  the  machiuery 
for  putting  them  m  the  most  convenient  form.  If  you  were  to  take  these  away  il 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say  what  is  to  take  their  place,  and  the  counties  themselve» 
I  fear  would  have  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  question. 
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Q.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  trouble  as  regards  the  counties  if  the  Government 
paid  the  whole  shot  ?  A.  Not  a  bit.  Get  the  money  not  from  the  people  but  front 
8ome  other  source  and  it  would  be  all  right. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q  Group  four  or  five  of  these  county  gaols,  have  one  devoted  to  one  class  of  prisoners- 
anc  another  to  another,  how  do  you  think  that  would  work?  A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  work  well.  I  think  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  gaol  being  in  the  county 
is  economy.  The  cost  of  transfer  of  prisoners  for  long  distances  is  great,  and  if  yoa  had 
only  a  few  district  gHols  ami  great  distances  had  to  be  travelled  from  the  place  where  the 
prisoner  is  arrested  to  the  place  where  he  has  to  put  in  his  punishment,  the  expenditure- 
involved  would  be  considerable. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  counties  adopted  the  poorhouse  system  and  the  Govern- 
ment established  an  inebriate  industrial  asylum  for  the  druaic  and  disorderly  classes,  it 
would  largely  relieve  the  county  gaols  of  the  overcrowding  that  now  takes  place  ]  A. 
It  would.  I  think  that  if  the  gaols  were  relieved  of  this  class  of  population  the  drunk- 
ards and  the  vagrants  that  are  now  sent  there,  and  who  arc  not  a  proper  prison  })opala- 
tion,  they  would  be  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuey. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  an  inspector  of  prisons  as  regards  the  willing- 
ness of  county  councils  to  carry  out  your  recommendations  ?  A.  In  .small  alterations 
and  improvements,  such  as  removing  dilapidated  portions  of  the  structures,  there  is  very 
little  difficulty,  and  I  have  experienced  but  little  delay  ;  but  with  such  alterations  as  have 
been  effected  in  Toronto.  Belleville,  and  Ottawa  gaola,  I  have  had  quite  a  little  to  do  to 
^et  them  carried  out.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  at  Ottawa  where  I  have  had  to  g;o 
the  length  of  threatening  a  mandamus.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  visited  the 
Ottawa  gaol  and  seen  the  excellent  means  for  classiSuation  that  they  have  there  now. 
That  plan  was  sugge.sted  by  myself  and  worked  out,  and  I  consider  that  the  Toronto' 
gaol  is  now  a  Jirst-class  structure.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  committee  in 
Toronto  to  take  in  hand  improvements  that  have  been  carried  out  there  recently.  They 
took  the  matter  up  with  energy  and  carried  it  out  well.  In  Belleville  they  took  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  consider  but  eventually  we  had  the  work  done.  In  the  Lindsay  gaol  the 
people  went  into  it  with  considerable  heart  and  they  added  two  storeys  at  a  cost  of  a 
couple  thousand  dollars  and  made  small  rooms  for  lunatics  and  sick  people,  and  thus  had 
a  complete  gaol.  I  have  never  found  the  authority  of  the  inspector  directly  disputed, 
except  in  the  case  of  Ottawa.  In  other  cases  I  have  found  difficulty  between  the 
sherifi's  and  the  gaolers,  but  not  to  any  e;reat  extent ;  the  sheriff  of  necessity,  so  long. 
as  he  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  must  occupy  the  superior  place  ;  and  the  gaoler  should 
conform  to  his  wishes.  I  do  do  not  see  how  the  sheriff  can  be  relieved  very  much  in 
the  event  of  the  Government  assuming  control. 

Q.  He  has  not  got  the  liberty  to  contravene  your  instructions  ?  A.  I  have  never 
found  a  sheriff  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  where  the  gaoler  is  responsible  for  the  good  discipline  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  proper  m^inagement  of  the  gaol,  that  he  should  not  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  turnkey )  A.  Ttien  invert  the  question,  and  say  that  the  sheriff  is  the  execu- 
tive officer  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  gaoler, 
can  he  supervise  the  institution  thoroughly  in  the  absence  of  his  having  any  authority  to- 
appoint  the  officers  1 

Q.  If  a  prisoner  escaped,  would  yon  have  anything  to  say  to  the  turnkey,  or  would 
you  hold  the  gaoler  responsible,  or  the  sheriff  ?  A.  I  would  hold  the  man  responsible  who 
had  been  derelict  in  his  duty ;  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  the  prisoner  escaping. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  sheriff  should  be  called  upon  to  account  for  the  pris- 
oner's escape  1    A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  should. 
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Q.  You  would  look  to  the  gaoler  as  the  officer  in  charge  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  ought  he  not  to  have  the  appointment  of  such  au  importaat  official  as  the 
turnkey  1  A.  Perhaps  he  ought.  It  is  not  coatemplated  under  the  r'lles  that  either  the 
gaoler  or  the  sheriff  will  be  aggressive,  or  take  undue  action  ;  that  would  simply  cause  a 
hopeless  conflict  of  authority,  which  would  natui-ally  result  in  injury  to  the  public  service. 
I  would,  when  the  turnkey  is  appointed  to  his  position,  give  the  gaoler  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  in  a  quiet  way.  I  would  say,  here  is  a  new  man,  if  there  is  any- 
thing against  him  either  on  account  of  lack  of  ability  or  anything  else,  state  your  objec- 
tions. That  I  think  would  meet  the  difficulties.  The  gaoler  would  be  consulted,  while 
the  appointment  itself  would  actually  rest  with  another  authority. 

Dr.    BoSEBBUOH. 

Q.  Would  you  not  carry  this  a  little  farther  and  say  that  the  warden  of  the  Central 
Prison  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  his  officers  1  A.  I  think  the  same  difficulties 
are  involved  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I  think  the  warden  of  the  Central  Prison 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment,  selection  or  nomination  of  his  guards.  He  and 
the  Inspector  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  appointments  of  late  years,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Deury. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  sound  principle  to  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  institution  is  the  best 
judge  of  the  kind  of  officers  he  should  have  under  him  )  A.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  an 
institution  reports  against  a  man  and  shows  that  his  usefulness  is  gone,  I  don't  want  that 
man.  Want  of  usefulness  or  ability  in  his  position  is  j  ust  as  bad  a  defect  iu  an  officer 
as  some  act  of  rascality. 

Q.  Have  you  printed  rules  for  the  Central  Prison )     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  for  the  Mercer  Reformatory)  A.  No.  I'll  tell  you  my  reasons. 
When  I  came  into  the  position  I  found  a  set  of  rules  printed  ;  they  were  in  type; 
they  were  corrected  and  a  great  many  alterations  made  in  them.  They  had  been 
drawn  up  and  put  in  form,  and  were  in  proof  when  I  saw  them.  There  was  a  case  that 
required  a  great  deal  of  investigation.  As  a  resuit  of  the  enquiry  I  found  that  if  I 
adhered  to  the  rules  I  would  have  to  condemn  an  officer  whose  services  I  did  not  want  to 
lose,  and  I  ihought  it  would  be  better  to  waive  the  rules.  Then  in  the  following  spring 
I  commenced  to  revise  those  rules  again,  and  another  case  turned  up.  A  third  time  the 
rules  were  brought  up  and  were  in  proof,  but  they  got  astray  and  could  not  be  found 
until  a  short  time  before  my  late  colleague's  death.  I  have  revised  them  again  and  I  have 
had  to  submit  them  for  the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council.  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  handing  them  over  to  my  new  coJleague. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  without  rules ;  how  do  you  manage  to  get  proper  discipline 
without  them  1  A.  I  <j^o  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  ot 
discipline. 

Mr.  JuEY. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  any  discipline  there  1  A.  I  xlo  not 
know ;  I  think  there  is  some.  I  may  say  this  for  Mrs.  O'Heilty ;  that  there  is  no  person 
in  the  country  that  I  would  have  more  confidence  in  as  a  superintendent.  She  has  a 
superior  manner,  and  her  influence  is  certainly  good  ;  but  there  are  inmates  there  that 
are  impervious  to  almost  any  discipline. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  conducive  to  efficiency  in  the  management  of  tiie 
gaols  if  you  had  a  system  of  promotion  for  the  officers,  the  turnkeys  and  gaolers  ;  don't 
you  think  that  the  prospect  of  promotion  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  better  performance 
bf  their  duties  7     A.  I  do.     It  is  certainly  disheartening  where  a  man  has  performed  his 
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duty  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  if  he  finds  that  no  encouragement  is  offered  to  him 
to  qualify  himself  for  a  higher  post.  The  classification  of  the  gaols  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  a  new  country.  You  have  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  population,  both  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Some  cities  and  some  towns  at  one 
period  are  very  progressive,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  they  become  stagnant.  Others 
again  are  constantly  going  ahead.  I  would  oertainly  approve  of  classifying  and  grading 
all  the  gaols  if  it  were  possible,  and  of  grading  the  salaries  of  the  officers  as  well.  But  a 
gaol  erected  five  years  ago  might  have  been  fit  to  occupy  a  certain  grade  then,  but  owing  to 
the  changeof  circumstances  may  now  be  altogether  unsuitable  for  that  grade. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurv. 

Q.  Are  the  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  females  under  the  direction  of  women  7 
A.  That  is  not  universally  the  case ;  there  are  one  or  two  where  there  have  been  (uedical 
men  as  superintendents  and  they  have  been  very  su':ce88ful.  My  idea  is  that  there 
should  be  a  medical  superintendent  for  such  an  institution  as  the  Mercer.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  the  present  management  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  I  think  there  should 
be  a  medical  superintendent ;  it  would  vastly  improve  the  discipline  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  There  are  a  large  number  of  people  in  nearly  all  the  gaols  who  ought  to  be  in  poor* 
houses.  Don't  you  think  that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  compel  the  authorities  to 
erect  poorhouses }  A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Government  to  consider.  I  may 
say  that  in  this  room  down  below  I  have  fought  with  all  my  heart  against  making  it  cora- 
pnlsory  for  the  counties  to  support  these  establishments ;  but  I  have  completely  changed 
my  views,  and  I  think  that  every  county  should  be  made  to  establish  a  poorhonse. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  quicker  or  better  means  could  be  devised  for  trans- 
ferring lunatics  to  the  asylum  than  we  have  at  present  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question.  A  great  deal  of  feeling  exists  against  lunatics  being  kept  in  the  gaols  a. 
longer  period  than  is  supposed  to  be  necessary.  It  arises  from  a  good  many  causes.  First, 
through  there  not  being  room  in  the  central  institution  ;  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
has  the  right  of  admission  to  his  own  asylum  ;  he  has  the  power  of  saying  whether  or  not  he 
shall  have  a  patient  thrust  upon  him.  He  has  so  many  spare  rooms  in  the  old  form,  and 
he  has  so  many  single  or  double  rooms,  and  you  get  a  suicidal  or  homicidal  patient  who 
might  be  thrust  upon  him  without  his  being  informed  of  the  history  of  the  case.  He  is 
not  allowed  sufHcient  time  for  observation  ;  and  you  might  expect  dozens  of  homicides  or 
dozens  of  suicides  supposing  there  was  immediate  transfer  from  the  common  gaol  to  the 
institution.  The  reason  why  I  have  no  objection  tD  lunatics  remaining  under  observation 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  local  authorities  an  opportunity  of  making  out  the  neces- 
sary documents  and  the  necessary  examination,  is  that  the  cases  might  be  watched  there  ; 
but  I  think  it  should  only  be  a  day  or  two  at  most  if  the  symptoms  are  decidedly  danger- 
ous. All  the  cases  require  medical  treatment,  and  where  the  medical  treatment  can  etfeot 
good  work,  why  they  may  as  well  have  it  at  the  local  gaol  as  anywhere  else.  Yon  take 
the  old  men  and  women  in  a  similar  condition,  that  curative  treatment  would  not  have 
much  effect  upon  ;  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  up  in  their  case. 

Q.  From  what  we  hear,  public  sentiment  is  pretty  strong  against  this  amongst 
people  who  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  ?  A.  I  may  tell  you  how 
it  is  created.  There  was  an  acute  ctse  in  one  of  the  gaols  and  the  surgeon  wrote  up  to 
me  respecting  it,  in  order  to  urge  the  necessity  for  immediate  action.  There  were  six  or 
seven  other  lunatics  in  the  gaol.  It  got  into  the  local  papers  that  there  were  six  or  seven 
in  that  gaol  and  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  all  over  at  the  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  I  looked  for  the  papers  and  we  had'nt  one,  except  the  one  that  this  same 
surgeon  had  signed.  He  was  the  means  of  raising  this  cry ;  but  it  turned  out  that  there 
was  really  no  ground  for  complaint  at  all.  I  may  say  that  the  surveillance  is  exercised 
not  only  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  cases,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
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4>atients  themselves.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  medical  men  sometimes  give  certificates  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  more  lunacy  than  there  is  about  ui,  and  it"  great  care  were  not 
■exercised,  there  would  be  any  number  of  scandals. 

Q.  Are  there  many  persons  committed  to  the  common  gaols  as  lunatics  who  are 
not  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum?     A.  There  are. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  old,  infirm,  decrepit,  and  weak- 
mindrd  people  whom  their  relatives  want  to  get  rid  of  and  that  they  sometimes  take  this 
means  of  doing  so  ?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  You  cannot  suggest  any  plan  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  ?     A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  How  would  it  do  if  a  kind  of  reception  ward  were  established  in  the  asylums 
for  this  class  of  patients,  where  they  could  be  placed  under  observation  for  a  time, 
where  the  medical  superintendent  would  be  able  to  examine  them  and  learn  their 
history,  and  in  a  general  way  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  cases  ?  A.  I  think  the 
present  system  is  equally  good.  This  asylum  here  might  have  facilities  now  for 
dealing  with  a  larger  number  of  cases,  but  I  doubt  if  even  yet  they  would  have 
accommodation  for  the  reception  cf  all  this  class  of  patients  direct.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
£ood  thing  if  different  classes  of  patients  were  dealt  with  at  the  different  asylums.  You 
might  take  chronic  cases  to  one  institution  and  others,  which  are  likely  ti  be  successfully 
ti-eated,  to  another — men  to  one  institution  and  women  to  another.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
advisable  simply  to  transfer  these  lunatics  and  dump  them  down  at  the  door  of  the  insti- 
tution. I  may  say  that  we  have  the  accommodation  and  have  had  for  the  last  two 
months  for  more  than  our  present  requirements  here,  and  we  will  be  transferring  one 
section  of  our  inmates  to-morrow  to  the  now  buildings  at  Mimico.  We  will  transfer 
sixty  female  patients  from  the  Toronto  asylum.  This  will  give  us  accommodation  for 
sixty  male  patients  in  that  institution  and  we  can  balance  this  up  by  taking  persons 
from  Kingston  and  Hamilton. 

Dr.  ROSEBROQD. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  should  be  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Central  Prison,  that  is, 
as  regards  character  and  qualification  t  A.  That  is  a  very  wide  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
they  should  be  men  of  sterling  upright  character  ;  examples  to  the  whole  community ;  men 
of  decisive  character,  level  headed  fellows,  men  not  given  to  tattling,  not  given  to  familiar- 
ity with  tlie  officers  or  the  prisoners,  men  that  would  realize  the  vast  respansibility  rest- 
ing upon  them ;  one  man  might  do  more  mischief  on  this  staff  than  many  would  do  in 
other  positions.  They  should  be  strictly  temperate :  I  mean  temperate  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  need  to  be  abstainers. 


James  Massik,  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  warden  of  the  Central  Prison  t     A.  Ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character  t 
A.  I  have  visited  a  number  in  the  United  States,  and  latterly  several  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  institution  ?  A.  In  point  of  cells  about  380.  The 
present  population  is  about  340  or  341.  The  highest  number  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
at  one  time  during  my  regime  was  444  ;  the  lowest  250. 

Q.  Of  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  Central  Prison,  what  proportion  are  sentenced 
direct  to  the  prison  ?  A.  This  varies  in  different  years,  but  I  should  say  about  one-half  of 
them.  The  remainder  are  sentenced  to  the  common  gaols  and  transferred  under  warrant. 
Those  who  are  sentenced  to  the  county  gaols  are  not  confirmed  criminals  ;  they  are  largely 
in  for  first  offences,  both  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  record  or  book  in  your  institution  in  which  an  account  of 
-the  conduct  of  every  prisoner  is  entered  ?  A.  No  ;  we  don't  keep  a  record  of  every 
prisoner's  conduct.  We  keep  a  record  of  misconduct  so  far  as  those  who  violate  the 
prison  rules  are  concerned,  but  not  of  those  who  are  well  behaved.  You  will  understand 
this,  that  although  under  the  prison  rules  there  is  no  record  kept,  there  are  certain  marks 
against  them,  and  the  evidence  of  bad  conduct  is  the  marks. 

Q.  You  have  no  system  whereby  a  sentence  may  be  shortened  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  an  institution  as  yours,  such  a  system  could  be  introduced 
'jidvantageous!y  ?     A.   Well  ;  it  could  for  those  under  long-term  sentence.i. 

Q.  Have  you  many  of  these  1  A.  Not  a  great  proportion.  The  average  term  of 
•sentence  is  between  six  and  seven  months  and  has  been  for  several  years. 

Q.  Could  the  indeterminate  system  of  sentence  be  carried  out  in  your  prison  with  short- 
■date  prisoners  ?  A.  I  think  not.  The  indeterminate  sentence  would  apply  in  this  way.  A 
man  commits  an  offence  for  which  the  minimum  would  be  two  years  and  the  maximum 

4en  years,  and  you  get  them  for  every  offence  on  the  calendar  with  the  exception  of  murder. 

Q.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  the  indetermihate  sentence  in  a  penitentiary  ?  A.  Yes, 
1  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  I  have  looked  into  it  very  closely  at  Elmira  and 
-at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  I  have  seon  it  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  A  man  who  has  abandoned  himself  to  a 
Jife  of  crime  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  in  nins  cases  out  of  ten  will  pursue 
a  career  of  crime  unless  he  is  kept  away  from  it  altogether.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  shut  him  up  and  protect  society  from  his  depredations.  Assuming  that  the  mini- 
mum would  be  two  years  and  the  maximum  ten,  a  man  gees  in  on  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  his  character — whether  he  is  likely  to 
reform  or  pursue  a  criminal  course.  There  aie  certain  traits  cleaily  developed  in  the 
prisoner  that  outline  what  his  future  life  would  be  ;  but  a  man  might  pursue  a  different 
■course  of  life  after  he  is  liberated,  especially  if  he  is  allowed  to  leave  on  parole.  It  works 
as  a  deterrent  of  crime  in  this  way.  After  you  release  a  man  on  this  system  you  can 
bring  him  back  again  and  keep  him  for  the  maximum  term  if  you  wish.  The  experience 
lias  been  that  it  works  satisfactorily  as  regards  those  who  are  released  ;  that  result  is 
-claimed  at  any  rate  for  the  system  as  it  is  in  operation  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  send  men  who  fall  into  crime  through  accidental 
«ircnro8tances,  to  the  penitentiary  to  mix  up  with  old  and  hardened  criminals  for 
long  terms  ;  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  prison  on  the  principle 
of  Elmira,  under  a  law  which  would  give  the  courts  the  option  of  sending  to 
•it  first  offenders,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  in  order  to  give  thern  a 
-chance  to  reform  I  A.  1  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  institution  such  as  yon  have 
described.  To  a  man  who  commits  a  first  offence,  who  is  not  a  confirmed  criminal,  one 
month's  imprisonment  even  is  of  far  more  importance  than  a  year  to  a  confirmed  criminal. 
The  confirmed  criminal,  it  seems  to  me,  expects  and  looks  for  it  ;  but  a  man  who,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  commits  an  offence,  regards  it  very  differently,  and  he  often 
regrets  bitterly  having  been  so  foolish.  I  think  the  opportunity  should  be  given  as 
regards  this  class  for  shortening  the  sentence  by  exemplary  conduct. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  building  another  Central  Prison  it  would  be  a  wise 
-course  to  have  a  prison  somewhat  on  the  Elmira  principle,  established  by  the  Dominion 
•Government  ?     A.  I  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  From  a  Provincial  standpoint  would  ii  not  be  unfair  to  the  Province  if  we 
<«stabli8hed  an  institution  for  prisoners  of  that  class  who  would  under  other  circumstances 
•be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion  Government  1     A.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary 
who  would  be  proper  subjects  for  a  prison  or  reformatory  conducted  on  the  Elmira 
principle  ]  A.  I  think  there  must  be,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  on  the  subjest  to  give 
a  definite  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  could  not  be  satisfactorily  worked  in 
the  Central  Prison  under  its  present  circumstances.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  some 
board  or  official  clothed  with  power  to  reward  a  prisoner  who  conducts  himself  entirely 
to  your  satisfaction  by  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  his  sentence  ?  A.  I  would  approve  of 
that  form  of  reward.  I  may  say  that  quite  a  few  have  been  pardonpd  and  allowed  to  go 
out  through  my  recommendation  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  through  the  Attorney- 
General,  where  they  were  held  under  very  severe  sentences  for  the  offences  for  which, 
they  were  committed. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  should  be  some  well  understood  system  whereby  if  » 
prisoner  gave  such  evidence  of  reformation  as  was  satisfactory  to  the  authorities,  he 
should  be  absolutely  entitled  to  a  remission  of  part  of  hia  sentence  ?  A.  If  the  power 
rested  with  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  to  liberate  a  man  who  earned  a  rem issioik 
of  his  sentence  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  this  would  be  likely  to  secure  mere  eye  service  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  and  to  make  a  good  prisoner  and  not  a  good  man?  A.  Unless  it  was 
properly  hedged  about  with  limitations  it  would  be  unfair.  The  man  who  conducts  him- 
self best  in  gaol  and  who  has  in  view  a  reduction  of  his  sentence  will  not  violate  the 
rules  in  his  own  interest,  and  in  order  to  make  this  principle  efiective  it  would  require 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  parole  system ;  but  I  think  that  with  a  proper  parole  law  you 
would  be  able  to  make  provisions  which  would  meet  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  aim  of  any  proceedings  taken  against  offenders  who  have 
committed  first  offences  1  A.  Punishment  should  be  administered  as  a  corrective  and 
then  the  treatment  should  be  more  largely  reformatory.  A  child  commits  an  offence 
against  its  parents  ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  child.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  a  man  when  he  has  grown  up.  There  should  be  a  certain  amount 
of  corrective  measures  accompanying  the  crime  and  then  you  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

Q.  Has  not  the  idea  of  reformation  become  the  lead'ng  idea  in  treating  criminals  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  has  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  also  think  that  this  Province  should  follow  us  fast  as  possible  the  steps- 
that  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  1  A.  I  think  so.  In  jastice  to  society  it  should 
reclaim  the  wrong-doers.  We  are  trying  in  a  humble  manner  to  reclaim  them,  and  we 
succeed  in  many  instances.  Many  hundreds  pa.ss  through  the  Central  Prison  who  never 
return  to  crime.  I  know  large  numbers  in  the  city  now  holding  respectable  positions 
who  have  served  their  term  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Were  there  not  always  some  who  never  returned  to  crime  again  even  when  prisons 
were  conducted  in  the  worst  possible  manner.  A.  There  were  some  certainly,  but  not 
nearly  the  number  that  there  are  now. 

Q.  We  know  that  crime  is  decreasing  all  over  the  world  t  A.  Yes,  except  in  the 
United  States. 

Q,  Are  the  number  of  recommitments  decreasing  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the 
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first  commitments  1  A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  think  the  effect  of  our  system  is  to 
keep  the  young  oat  of  the  ranks  of  the  confirmed  criminals ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
same  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  old  and  confirmed  criminals.  I  found  in  Edinburgh 
one  woman  who  had  been  convicted  367  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  does  the  system  of  rewards  operate  in  the  prisons  in  which  it  is  followed  ? 
A.  I  can  say  so  far  as  the  Central  Prison  is  concerned,  that  we  have  introduced  the 
system  of  giving  men  task  work.  After  a  man  finishes  his  task  we  pay  him  for  whatever 
other  work  he  does.  I  find  that  this  is  a  great  incentive  to  men  to  do  good  work  in  the 
prison. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  We  have  heard  everywhere  that  criminals  feared  the  Central  Prison.  What 
reason  is  there  for  the  prisoners  preferring  the  paniteatiary '?  A.  That  is  easily 
explained.  I  believe  in  strict  discipline,  and  I  hold  to  this  belief.  When  I  entered  upon 
my  duties  as  warden  of  the  Central  Prison  I  had  large  sympathies  with  the  prisoners.  I 
thought  I  could  reclaim  every  man  that  entered  there,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  to 
apply  the  principle  of  punishment.  I  found  that  I  had  to  treat  them  firmly  as  well  as 
kindly  and  I  then  laid  down  certain  strict  rules  of  discipline.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  prisoners  obj-^ct  to  the  Central  Prison.  Another  reason  is  this,  I  hold  to  the  view 
that  when  a  man  forfeits  his  liberty,  through  bid  conduct,  preying  upon  society,  and  is 
put  inside  a  prison,  he  should  be  subject  to  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  worked.  If 
we  were  to  allow  people  to  send  in  whatever  they  liked  to  the  prisoners,  those  delicacies 
and  little  luxuries  which  so  many  are  fond  of,  the  tendency  would  be  to  destroy  the 
discipline  which  we  enforce.  The  proper  position  for  a  prison  I  think  is  to  make  it  a 
deterrent  to  the  commission  of  crime.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  treatment  should 
be  unnecessarily  severe,  that  you  should  make  the  prisoner  suffer  to  any  great  extent.  The 
dietary  of  the  Central  Prison  is  well  cooked  but  it  is  not  liberal.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  system.  We  give  every  man  sufficient  food  ;  in  fact,  we  are  obliged  to  do  this 
to  get  the  proper  amount  of  work.  The  whole  secret  of  the  matter  is  that  every  man  must 
work  ;  hard  labor  is  attached  to  the  sentence,  and  in  all  cases  we  insist  upon  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence. 

The  Ohaibhak. 

(j.  Do  you  find  that  the  delinquent  generally  abhors  labor  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  men  naturally  rebel  against  discipline  1  A.  They  do  for  a 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  penitentiary,  a  man  is  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  ; 
at  least  I  have  heard  so.  The  man  who  is  willing  to  work  and  to  learn  something  has 
no  objection  in  mj  opinion  to'go  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  punishment  as  regards  those  who  fail  to  perform  a  fair  amount 
of  work  ?  A.  I  am  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  strong  believer  in  the  Pauline  doctrine  that, 
"  If  any  would  not  work  neither  should  he  eat." 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  do  not  allow  them  to  use  tobacco  in  the  Central  Prison.  Don't  you  think 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  dislike  the  prison  ?  A.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
I  have  no  doubt.  I  may  explain  with  regard  to  the  reason  why  I  prohibit  the  use  of 
tobacco,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  luxury,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  )>ri8onerj  should 
have  luxuries.  Another  reason  I  have  against  its  use  is  that  it  is  against  cleanliness. 
When  the  men  used  tobacco  they  expectorated  all  over  the  floors,  and  when  I  prevented 
this  they  would  take  a  slice  ofi  their  bread  and  use  it  as  a  spittoon.  These  filthy  habits 
on  the  part  of  the  men  were  so  contrary  to  my  nature  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
tobacco  altogether ;  and  I  think  that  the  men  are  in  a  better  condition  of  health  for  it. 
In  very  many  cases  the  men  when  they  have  gone  out  have  thanked  me  for  arresting  and 
curing  them  of  the  habit  that  they  themselves  hated. 
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Q.  I  don't  use  tobacco ;  but  if  a  man  who  is  an  inveterate  smoker  is  deprived  of 
tobacco,  his  punishment  would  be  twice  as  severe  sw  mine  1  A.  Yes,  but  tobacco  is  not 
A  necessity. 

Q.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Massie's  report  that  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  his 
•statement  as  to  how  the  men  regard  the  Central  Prison.  Here  is  what  the  report  says  : 
■*'  They  serve  the  brief  periods "  (some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  criminnl  class) 
•"  usually  at  outdoor  employment  then  resume  their  depredations  on  society  and  that  with 
invigorated  health  acquired  by  the  regular  habits  and  liberal  fare  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  Province,  in  return  for  which  they  do  just  as  little  as  it  is  possible  to  get  off  with 
in  the  shape  of  labor  while  in  prison,  a  place  which  of  course  becomes  to  them  not  a 
terror  but  a  retreat,  and  while  they  follow  this  illegitimate  mode  of  living  they  are  but 
pests  on  society,  valueless  for  any  good  purpose,  whereas  if  they  were  srnt  up  under 
.indeterminate  sentence  and  made  to  learn  by  a  system  of  grades  and  marks  the  value  of 
•obedience  to  the  higher  laws  which  ought  to  prevail  in  them,  and  at  the  same  time  if 
they  were  educated  as  means  have  been  provided  for  in  this  prison  and  instructed  in  some 
•one  of  the  trades  carried  on  here,  Ihere  would  be  some  hope  that  whrn  ultimately 
liberated  on  parole  they  would  be  permanently  reformed."  Does  this  apply  to  your 
prison  or  to  the  county  gaols  ?  A.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  Central  Prison  but  to 
.the  penitentiary  as  well. 

Q.  According  (o  this  you  make  out  that  the  Cfntral  Prison  is  a  pleasant  resort  for 
some  men  and  not  at  all  the  place  of  terror  that  some  people  have  descriled  it  to  be? 
A.  It  is  for  some  men  ;  we  have  some  men  who  don't  want  to  leave. 

Q.  Then  j  ou  are  not  such  a  terror  as  you  hold  yourseh'es  up  to  be  J  A.  I  think 
cur  discipline  ha.s  a  wholesome  iffect  as  a  general  rule. 


TOROXTO,  November  13th,  1890. 

Frfsent — J.  W.   Langmuir,   Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.   Chaa   Drury,   Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr..  Kosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Baldwin,  Rector  of  All  Saint.s'  Church,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  Hon.  G. 
W.  Allan  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Howland,  representing  the  Trustees  and  Managers  of  the 
Toronto  House  of  Industry,  were  present. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  desirous  of  placing  some  facts  before  the  Commission 
rr specting  vagrancy  ?  A.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy  generally  that  we  came  here 
to  speak.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  some  statistics.  I  have  come  here 
and  have  asked  certain  members  of  the  Board  to  come  with  me  to-day,  because  I  have 
found  that  in  cities  of  the  United  States  which  have  three  times  the  population  we  have, 
there  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  vagrants.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  we  had 
1,481  tramps  la.<!t  winter  in  one  institution  in  this  city,  and  that  some  of  these  tramps 
flctually  stayed  for  nearly  two  hundrad  nights.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  stayed  for  one 
night,  three  hundred  for  two  nights,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  for  three  nights, 
and  so  you  go  increasing  until  you  come  to  get  twenty  and  twenty-one  staying  one 
hundred  and  eight  nights.  I  find  also  that  we  had  last  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  who 
had  been  with  us  the  year  before,  so  that  you  have  a  regular  army  of  these  people.  Now, 
our  difficulty  is  just  this  ;  we  are  obliged  so  take  them  in  every  night,  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  anybody  in  the  city  of  Toronto  begging  for  lodgir.gs.  We  have  a  rule  that  they 
must  be  tubbed  every  night.  That  is  one  of  the  provisions  upon  which  we  most  rigour- 
ously  insist,  and  most  people  know  that  it  is  injurious  to  a  man's  health  to  be  tubbed  for 
198  nights  in  unbroken  succession.     If  the  baths  were  cold  it  would  not  matter,  but  we 
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are  obliged,  on  account  of  the  troubles  we  have  with  vagrants,  to  use  hot  crater.  It  seems 
a  great  pity  that  these  people  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  dwell  there  and  do  nothing 
bat  cut  a  little  wood,  as  we  insist  upon  their  doing,  in  the  morning,  as  some  return  for 
the  accommodation  they  have  received.  Lost  winter  we  had  not  so  much  of  this  work 
for  them  as  we  co'jld  desire,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season.  We  could  not  send  them 
to  the  Toronto  gaol,  because  that  would  be  simply  making  criminals  of  them,  and  if  once 
we  broke  them  in  to  going  there,  these  people  would  find  the  gaol  ten  times  more  com- 
fortable than  our  quarters.  If  you  give  men  a  good  time  in  the  gaol  you  are,  with  the 
loafing  system  that  is  now  going  on,  doin?.  them  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  this  might  be  a  little  lever  in  the  direction  of  prison  labor.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
taken  up  for  drunkenness  and  petty  theft  has  a  pleasant  time  and  enjoys  it  more  than  if 
he  were  at  liberty,  he  would  be  quite  content  to  live  in  the  gaol  instead  of  the  House  of 
ladu.'stry,  but  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  send  men  down  there,  and  especially  if 
there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do.  We  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  make 
men  who  won't  work,  work,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  This  note  from  Mr.  Williamson, 
the  Receiving  Cleik  of  the  House  of  Industry,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  vagrancy  trouble. 

*'Rev.  A.  H.  Baldwin, 

Sir,  I  beg  to  state,  for  your  information,  that  during  the  years  188S  and  1839  khere  were 
between  1,409  and  1,500  casual  lodgers  admitted  to  the  casual  wards,  and  in  1880  and  1890, 
1,481,  of  whom  I  estimate  at  a  rough  calculation  about  150  of  the  sami  individuals  returned  a 
second  season. 

Yours  respectfully,  " 

(Signed)    R.  M.  Williamson. 

Receivin(j  Qerl." 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  they  consider  that  if  they  have  27  or  30  vagrants  at  one  time, 
that  is  a  very  large  number,  and  they  have,  I  believe,  a  million  people  in  Philadelphia. 
We  have,  I  suppose,  about  175,000  inhabitants,  and  yet  we  have  over  100  vagrants  at 
night. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  were  only  27  vagrants  dealt  with  altogether  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  ?  A.  Yes,  they  only  take  them  in  for  three  nights.  They  have  a  place 
similar  to  ours  there,  but  not  so  good.  They  have  just  a  small  house  and  a  large  covered 
yard  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  for  the  men,  splitting  wood,  and  so  on.  They  are 
not  quite  so  gentle  as  we  are.  They  turn  them  out  very  early,  while  it  is  yet  dark.  If 
they  are  more  than  three  days  there,  these  vagrants  have  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  and  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  other  prisoners.  In  Baltimore,  with  a 
population  of  between  400,000  and  500,000,  they  have  no  provision  whatever  for  tramps. 
Here  we  do  everything  that  humanity  can  devise.  We  have  a  large,  though  plain  build- 
ing, clean,  substantial,  nice  ;  good  tubs,  boiling  water,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  for  them. 
They  have  night  gowns,  blankets,  wire  mattresses,  beds. 

Q.  How  do  you  treat  a  man  when  he  comes  in  in  the  first  instance  1  A.  We  wash 
him,  give  him  a  nights'  lodging,  then  in  the  morning  he  has  breakfast  and  then  he  has  to 
cut  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood.  If  he  refuses  to  do  this  we  refuse  to  let  him  in  another 
night.  If  we  could  show  that  there  would  be  some  good  in  sending  these  men  to  Toronto 
gaol,  and  we  could  conscientiously  do  so  we  would  ;  but  once  they  get  there  and  find  that 
there  it  no  special  work  to  do,  nothing  but  a  little  pleasant  gardening  of  some  kind,  it 
increases  their  appetite  for  that  kind  of  life,  and  this  is  likely  to  produce  criminals. 

Q.  Have  you  noticetl  whether  the  1,400  odd  men  who  have  come  under  your  review 
are  chiefly  foreigners  or  native  born?  A.  A  good  many  are  from  the  States,  but  there 
are  also  a  good  many  from  different  parts  of  Canada,  who  flock  to  Toronto  for  their  winter 
quarters.  A  great  many  are  entered  as  having  come  from  Hamilton.  This  might  simply 
have  been  their  last  stopping  place.  A  great  number  are  strong  able-bodied  men  who  are 
quite  capable  of  earning  their  living  at  occupations  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  enquired  whether  it  is  really  want  of  work  that  has  driven  thf  se 
men  into  this  kind  of  life,  or  constitutional  laziness  and  a  desire  to  avoid  work  1  A.  I  fear 
that  it  is  constitutional  laziness  with  a  great  many.  Not  many  of  those  1 50  men  who  came 
back  last  winter  after  they  had  been  in  the  house  the  winter  before  were  really  desirous  of 
obtaining  work.     Those  who  stay  over  200  nights  are  constitutionally  lazy  men. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  many  of  the  vagrants  who  go  to  this  institution  belong 
to  the  drunken  class  t  A.  I  do  not  know  that  drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with  their 
position.  These  men  are  like  bees,  they  go  out  through  the  country  in  the  summer  time  and 
they  are  as  great  a  curse  to  the  Canadian  farmer  then  as  they  are  to  us  in  tho  winter  time. 
It  is  idleness  that  they  are  looking  for  and  not  work.  They  pretend  to  be  in  search  of  work 
and  when  a  farmer  gives  them  anything  to  do  they  leave  him  in  the  lurch  and  go  away  at 
an  awkward  time.  We  have  TOO  people  who  come  to  us  winter  after  winter,  and  then  in 
the  summer  time  go  out  and  feed  on  the  Canadian  farmers.  I  think  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  that  was  my  object  in  coming  here 
and  I  am  very  thankful  to  these  gentlemen  who  have  come  with  me  to-day.  Possibly 
some  of  them  may  be  able  to  give  you  better  ideas  than  myself  as  to  what  should  b^ 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Droby. 

Q.  Tou  suggest  as  the  cure  that  there  should  be  some  means  whereby  these  parties 
may  be  obliged  to  work  1  A.  Yes.  I  think  that  if  a  man  found  that  he  was  obliged  to 
work  for  another,  and  that  he  himself  derived  no  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  his  labor, 
he  would  be  more  inclined  to  work  for  himself  in  order  to  get  money.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  rid  of  them  if  we  continue  to  give  them  charity.  To  keep  them  in  comfortable 
quarters  and  to  allow  them  to  live  in  idleness  is  not  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  his- 
tory of  England  shows  how,  in  the  past,  such  men  would  not  work  if  by  any  means  they 
could  depend  upon  others  for  their  support,  but  when  the  work  test  was  applied,  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  them  to  become  paupers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  city  of  Toronto  is  in  a  position  now,  if  we  had  the  legis- 
lative authority  to  maintain  a  workhouse  here  on  the  basis  of  those  at  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  and  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  believe  it  would 
pay.  Even  if  we  did  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  out  of  the  labor  of  the  men  it  would  pay 
to  keep  them  there  to  prevent  their  loafing  on  the  commuuity  outside.  Of  course,  amongst 
them  there  are  vast  numbers  who  are  really  honest  men  and  who  try  to  get  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  taking  over  the  institution  which  you  have  now  and  making  it  a  house  of  cor- 
rection— obtaining  legislative  authority  to  deal  with  this  class  as  they  do  in  Detroit  t  A. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  city. 

The  ClIAIBMAN. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  productive  labor  could  be  carried  on  with  this  class  of 
peo]>Ie)  A.  I  do  not  see  why  these  men  should  not  be  put  at  productive  labor. 
There  are  institutions  in  the  Lower  'Province  where  they  take  hold  of  men  and 
make  them  do  useful  work  for  their  maintenance.  At  some  of  the  Government  institu- 
tions there  they  make  shoes  and  chairs  and  do  carpenter  work  and  different  things,  and 
these  men  are  turned  out  as  honest  men.  I  see  no  reason  why  Toronto  gaol  should  not 
be  a  house  of  correction,  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  having  gaols  where  the  prisoners  can- 
not be  kept  employed. 

Q.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  such  a  place  outside  a  gaol  ?  A.  It 
would ;  I  think  for  some  men  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  they  were  sent  to  gaol. 

Mr.  JuBY. 

Q.  You  say  a  large  number  of  these  men  would  work  if  they  could  get  employment  { 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.     That  is  proved  by  the  statistics.     Yon  see  there  is  a   large  number 
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only  in  for  one  or  two  nights,  but  the  1 60  who  come  back  regularly  stay  there  as  long  as 
they  can.  They  wonld  stay  longer  if  we  did  not  give  them  notice  to  leave  in  the  spring 
time. 

Q.  If  you  carried  on  these  industries  that  you  spoke  of  in  a  prison,  would  it  not 
make  it  more  difficult  for  men  to  procure  employment  outside  the  prison  ?  A.  I  have 
thought  of  this,  and  in  my  opinion  the  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  the 
prison  has  been  that  under  the  contract  system,  the  work  has  been  sold  for  a  lower  price 
than  the  honest  manufacturer  outside  could  produce  it  at.  I  think  that  difficulty  might 
be  easily  avoided.  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  Government  h&a  a  perfect  right  to 
make  these  men  labor,  and  it  me  ins  a  reduction  of  the  taxes,  at  any  rate,  to  compel  them 
to  pay  for  their  support. 

Q.  But  would  you  not  be  creating  the  very  class  that  you  are  trying  to  cure  by 
driving  those  who  are  in  employment  outside  out  of  their  situations  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  labor,  provided  proper  precautions  are  taken  that 
the  product  of  this  labor  shall  not  be  sold  cheaper  than  that  of  honest  labor  outside.  I 
think  that  the  work  should  be  done  on  the  state  account  principle. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  the  2,096  persons  sentenced  to  Toronto  gaol  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct  last  year,  would  not  a  large  number  be  of  the  vagrant  and  tramp  class  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes.  A  great  many  of  the  men  we  have  admitted  to  the  institution  have  tried  to  bring 
liquor  into  it,  and  others  again  have  tried  to  disguise  themselves  by  growing  beards  and 
ditferent  things,  but  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  do  thiit  successfully,  because  they  have 
to  go  into  the  bath  every  night  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  their  bedroom. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  material  that  goes  to  make  up  the  gaol  population 
of  the  country  1  A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  They  would  be  very  trouble- 
some people  to  their  neighbora  wherever  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  see  that  iu  addition  to  the  vagrants  that  you  had  there  were  250  sent  to  the 
Toronto  gtbol,  and  very  probably  some  of  those  figuring  in  the  police  reports  figure  also  in 
your  returns  "i  A.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  paying  for  their  lodgings.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  these  tramps  to  work.  One  night  a  lot  struck  because  they  were  not  suited, 
and  they  went  to  another  place  where  they  paid  for  their  lodginga — a  whole  host  of  them 
were  together,  and  I  believe  they  went  over  and  stayed  at  the  Queen's. 

Hon  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Gun  you  propose  any  clearly  defined  mode  of  dealing  with  this  nuisance.  Mr. 
Drury  has  suggested  legislative  authority  for  a  workhouse,  would  that  be  your  idea  1  A. 
I  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  It  would  be  well  to  establish 
some  place  outside  the  gaol  so  as  to  make  some  slight  distinction,  bet  ween  them  and  those 
actually  committed  to  the  prison. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  employ  this  class  on  such  work  as  filling  in 
the  marsh  ?  A.  I  do,  I  think  it  would  pay  to  keep  them  at  work,  even  if  it  were  not 
remunerative  work.     Perhaps  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  might  have  some  suggestions  to  ofier. 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  gave  evidence. 

The  Ohairmam. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  question  of  poorhouses.  We  have 
found  that  in  many  counties  the  gaols  are  filled  up  with  poor,  needy,  old,  homeless  people, 
and,  of  course,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  gaol  discipUne  1     A.  I  think  that  is  all  wrong. 
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I  think  the  gaol  ought,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  used  as  an  almshouse  or  place  of 
refuge.  It  ought  to  be  used  as  a  penal  institution.  My  recommendation  is  that  the 
House  of  Industry  should  be  simply  a  refuge  for  the  old,  feeble  and  disabled.  What  is 
termed  a  casual  ward  should  be  turned  into  a  house  of  correction  or  some  other  institu- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  worked  by  the  city  on  strict  principles  for  thac  class. 

Q.  There  seems  to  bo  an  idea  abroad  that  the  establishment  of  poorhouses  would 
have  a  pauperizing  effect?  A.  I  suppose  that  is  the  idea,  bub  I  cannot  imagine  anybody 
thinking  that  if  they  were  properly  administered  they  would  be  pauperising  or  demoraliz- 
ing in  any  way  ;  but  if  relief  were  indiscriminately  given,  then  it  would  be  pauperising 
decidedly. 

Q.  To  provide  houses  for  these  aged  people — those  who  are  physically  incapacitated 
for  work  in  many  instances — would  not  have  a  pauperising  eflect  ?  A.  Certainly  not. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  necessity,  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
are  broken  down,  friendless  and  aged,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  society  te  provide  relief  for 
them. 

Q.  And  it  is  better  to  do  that  in  a  systematic  way  1     A.  Decidedly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkuky. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  Old  Country  people  say  that  the  system  of  relief  there  is  a 
prolific  source  of  poverty,  that  many  people  relying  upon  the  state  making  provision  for 
their  old  age  don't  provide  for  their  old  age  themeelves,  and  thus  the  result  of  the  system 
is  pauperising  1  A.  No  doubt  the  almshouses  in  the  Old  Country  have  directly  had  this 
effect.  I  was  a  member  of  a  royal  commission,  charged  to  enquire  into  popular  education 
and  to  frame  a  scheme  for  it,  and  it  tell  to  my  lot  to  enquire  into  endowments  of  all 
kinds,  as  it  was  thought  that  some  of  these  might  be  available  for  the  purposes  which  we 
had  in  view.  Certainly  from  our  enquiries  we  found  that  the  effect  of  almshouses,  or 
what  were  called  almsliouses,  was  very  doubtful.  People  did  look  forward  to  them  as- 
homes  or  places  of  refuge  in  their  old  age.  instead  of  making  provision  for  it,  but  I  do- 
not  think  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  workhouses,  or  of  the  poor  law  system  of 
England  now.  The  decent  English  peasant  has  a  perfect  horror  of  going  to  the  work- 
house. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  was  indiscriminate  assistiince,  almshouses  and  private  charity  that  pauperised 
the  peopled     A.   Yes. 

Q  In  England,  a  man  knows  if  he  goes  to  the  workhouse,  or  if  he  accepts  relief  from 
the  guardians,  he  is  politically  disfranchised,  and  they  do  not  want  to  lose  their  votes, 
but  it  was  difierent  when  they  received  relief  at  the  door  1    A.  'Yes. 

The  CUAIBMAM. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in 
the  community  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  that 
question.  People  who  have  one  special  evil  in  their  eyes — intemperance — lay  it  all  to 
that,  but  it  often  arises  through  low  wages,  scarcity  of  work,  and  the  people's  suffering. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  is  a  cheif  factor  t  A.  The  fact  is,, 
that  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  you  have  to  be  very  cautious.  If  you  set  up  institu- 
tions like  industrial  homes,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  that  you  don't  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  people  to  neglect  doing  their  duty.  If  you  hold  out  an  inducement  to  an 
unprincipled  parent  by  letting  him  or  her  know  that  the  children  can  be  provided  for  by 
the  state,  these  persons  will  be  apt  to  neglect  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  I  understand  that  an  act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  last  year  gives  great 
scope  in  the  matter  of  removing  children  from  parents  who  fail  to  look  after  them 
pro}.erly?    A.  That  is  a  line  which   I   should  be  very  cautious  indeed  in    following 
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because  I  believe  that  the  parents  are  the  persons  who  ought  to  bring  up  their  young' 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  charities  of  that  kind,  but  the  state  should 
be  very  careful  about  interfering  with  the  individual  responsiliility  of  the  parent. 

Q.  Have  you  enquired  into  the  Barnardo  system  of  bringing  boys  into  this 
country,  and  if  so,  what  are  your  views  regarding  it  ?  A.  That  queation  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  a  conference  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  which  I  am  chairman.  From 
inquiries  we  have  made  I  think  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  Barnardo  boys  have  not 
swelled  the  list  of  juvenile  crime,  but  I  think  it  is  an  open  question  whether  this  com- 
munity, in  its  present  state,  can  absorb  any  more  of  this  element.  An  idea  seems  to 
prevail,  as  regards   this  matter,  that  we  have  enough  waifs  of  our  own  to  provide  for. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  children  who  are  taken  from  the  slums  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  old  countiy,  with  tlieir  defective  organisms  in  some  instances,  and  heredi- 
tary tendencies,  are  apt  to  fall  into  crime?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  had 
brought  distinctly  before  mo  any  special  proof  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  our  own  waifs  should  receive  the  tirst  attention,  that  we 
should  find  homes  for  them  before  going  outside  the  country  1  A.  I  think  our  own 
children  should  be  considt-red  before  others.  The  question,  as  I  have  said,  is  now  before 
the  Associated  Charities,  and  we  will  have  a  deliverance  upon  it  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  Chaikman. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  consideration  to  the  truant  law  and  to  juvenile  vice,  which- 
according  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  commission  is  intimately  associated  with 
truancy  ?  A.  "  Yes,  although  I  don't  carry  the  figures  in  my  mind,  I  recollect  in  the 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truancy 
in  the  schools.  Of  course,  this  is  a  bad  thing,  and  it  defeats  the  proposed  object  of  the 
public  school  law  altogether.  There  is  no  reason  why,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  man  who  has 
no  children  should  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  six  children  of  a  man  who  has  to  pay  for 
his  own.  The  justiScation  of  it  is  that  you  should  educate  all  classes,  as  ignorance  ia 
very  dangerous  to  the  community.  I  fear  you  will  find  it  very  ditficult  to  enforce  sohoot 
attendance.  To  enforce  a  truancy  law  would  require  machinery,  and  also  the  support  of 
public  sentiment. 

Mr.  JoBY. 

Q.  Is  it  not  enforced  in  England,  Mr.  Smith  ?  A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak^ 
of  that.  I  have  not  been  in  England  for  twenty  years  since  the  system  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  I  have  not  kept  entirely  abreast  of  English  legislation.  Bat  things  are  difier- 
ent  there.  The  government  has  more  power  and  enforces  its  power  more  than  the 
government  here. 


Hon.  G.  W.  Allen,  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  the  questions  that  we  have  been  discussing  1  A.  F 
emphasize  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Baldwin  very  strongly.  I  deprecate  this  class- 
being  sent  to  gaol.  I  think  some  such  institution  as  has  been  suggested,  a  place  where 
they  could  be  compelled  to  work,  would  be  a  great  desideratum.  I  think  that  being  sent 
to  gaol  does  no  good  whatever,  because  a  man  going  there  naturally  feels  a  certain 
amount  of  degradation  and  every  increasing  year  witnesses  the  return  of  this  class  of 
prisoners.  There  are  three  classes  of  paupers :  first,  those  who  are  rather  infirm  and 
cannot  get  a  certain  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted,  except  in  the  sampler ; 
second,  a  very  considerable  class  of  men  who  go  about  from  place  to  place,  leaving  one 
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place  when  wages  do  not  suit  them  and  going  somewhere  else  ;  third,  a  certain  number 
who  are  really  bona  fide  residents  of  a  place,  but  who  cannot  get  work.     As  rei^ards 
those  who  go  from  place  to  place,  I  know  some  who  have  gone  from  Srantford  to  Wood- 
stock, and  from  that  on  to  some  other  place.     They  regularly  roam   about  the  country, 
and  get  a  job  for  a  few  days,  but  they  won't  do  steady  work  at  any  one  place  and  they 
gravitate  towards  Toronto  and  stay  here  in  the  winter  time.      I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  the  House  of  Industry,  as  now  constituted,  and  the  House  of  Correction  mixed  up 
together.     I  do  not  think  that  this  would  work  at  all  well.     As  it  is  now,  the  Hooae  of 
Industry  does  a  good  work,  and  I  question  how  far  a  House  of  Correction  would  be 
successful  in  dealing  effectively  with  that  class.      Some  years  ago  a  committee   was 
appointed,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  to  fit  up  the  old  gaol.     It  was  tittod  up  and  it 
liad  an  exceedingly  healthy  effect  on  a  large  number.     With  regard  to  young  wai£i 
brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  £  may  say  that  for  many  years  I  was  con- 
nected with  a  sort  of  coaimitlee  for  placing  out  a  number  of  Tads  sent  out  by  charitable 
individuals  in  England,  amongst  them  being  Lady  Howard,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Euxton.     These  were  not  the  children  of  criminal  parents,  however,  but  orphans 
Mad  healthy,  strong  lads  they  were.     When  they  were  brought  out   there  was  always 
something  sent  to  provide  for  any  expense  that  might  have   been  incurred  in  connec- 
tion   with    theui.       A   pound   and    sometimes   two   pounds  was   sent  out  to  provide 
clothes.     Those  boys,  at  any  rate,  were  all  right,  and  they  were  found  very  useful.     I  do 
not  say  what  they  may  be  now.     Both  boys  and  girls  were  sent  out,  and  amongst  the 
farmers  there  was  great  competition  for  them.     In  some  instances  the  money  sent  out 
for  their  outfit  was  never  required,  and  I  have  known  where  the  pound  has  gone  up  to 
eight,  nine  or  ten  pounds.     The  children  were  really  doing  well  and  did  not  need  the 
money.     I  met  one  of  the  boys  on  the  street  not  long  ago.     He  is  now  a  youg  man,  and 
he  !>aid  to  me,  "  I  am  one  of  Mr.  Kinnaird's  boys.     I  have  got  a  place  of  my  own  and  I 
am  doing  well."     I  have  heard  it  said  that  these  boys  learn  the  ways  r  f  the  country  as 
they  grow  up,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  useful  than  the  vagrants  that  go  out  at  au 
older  age.     VVhetber  it  will  be  found  out  that  we  have  got  enough  of  them  now  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.     I  know,  that  as  regards  one  gentleman,  who  takes  a  very  prominent 
part  in  bringing  these  boys  to  this  country,  very  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  children.     I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  do  something  for  our  own  waifs  and  provide 
for  our  own  children  first. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  The  House  of  Correction  in  the  United  States  as  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  is 
an  establishment  where  ordinary  prisoners  are  kept  1  A.  My  idea  is  whether  you  call 
it  a  gaol  or  house  of  coirection  or  house  of  refuge,  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing 
to  send  these  men  into  a  place  where  prisoners  are  sentenced  for  crime. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  meet  arises  from  the  fact  Uiat  we 
have  to  deal  with  about  6,000  drunk  and  disorderly  persons  out  of  about  13,000  committed 
to  the  gaols  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable  number  of  vagrants  besides.  Do  you  think 
if  the  government  saw  its  way  to  establish  an  industrial  institution  or  reformatory  with 
a  large  farm  and  garden  attached  and  perhaps  a  little  industrial  work,  which  would  give 
employment  to  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates,  that  the  tramp  population  could  be 
confined  there  with  these  drunk  and  disorderlies  t  A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  would  be 
objectionable  at  all,  particularly  if  the  place  to  which  yon  are  sending  them  is  of  an 
industrial  character.  The  men  would  not  have  the  same  reputation  afterwards  as  they 
would  have  if  they  had  been  sent  to  gaol,  although  I  think,  Mr.  Howland,  will  make  the 
drunkard  out  to  be  worse  than  the  vagrant.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  labor 
at  this  establishment,  and  that  the  methods  employed  should  have  the  object  of  tuning 
out  useful  citizens. 
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W.  H.  HowLAHD,  Esq.,  sworn. 

The  Ohaibuak. 

Q.  You  are  ex-mayor  of  Toronto )    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Ton  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  question  of  javenile  criminality, 
and  vice  in  all  its  phases.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  views  in  your  own  way,  as  to 
-what  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  this  growing  evil  t  A.  I  believe  that  I  have  been 
in  closer  contact  with  the  criminal  class  than  any  man  in  this  province  for  the  last  niae- 
teen  years.  I  believe  I  know  more  of  them  than  any  man  out  of  gaol.  My  judgment  is 
that  you  ought  to  make  a  principal  point  of  dealing  with  those  who  have  become  outcasts 
-of  society,  from  the  age  of  twenty  downwards,  if  what  you  do  is  to  be  effective  in  reducing 
the  criminal  population  The  plan  I  propose  is  in  operation  to  a  large  extent  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  I  have  been  very  clear  about  it  for  a  long  time.  The  trouble  is 
that  there  are  loopholes  in  any  system  almost  that  exists.  Speaking  frankly  about 
■chUdren  going  wrong,  there  are  two  main  reasons.  The  first  is  that  under  the  public 
school  system  our  children  are  idle  a  large  part  of  the  day,  and  the  only  thing  that  is 
-encouraged  is  physical  culture,  which  has  no  practical  side.  I  was  at  a  school  where 
there  were  large  numbers,  nearly  400,  and  some  of  the  wildest  boys  in  this  school  got 
attracted  by  some  sort  of  occupation.  Some  took  hold  of  printing,  and  some  took  hold 
of  other  things,  but  every  boy  hsul  something  to  fill  in  his  time,  some  voluntary  training 
of  a  practical  kind,  and  I  think  this  system  prevented  many  of  them  going  to  the  dogs. 
I  think  the  idleness  that  we  see  around  owes  its  existence  in  some  measure  to  our  own 
fault,  in  providing  physical  culture  without  a  practical  side.  When  the  children  are 
turned  out  of  the  schools  at  four  o'clock,  and  are  allowed  to  run  about  the  stre-tts,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  working  people,  it  is  a  necessity.  The  streets  arn  full  of  temptation 
to  children,  much  more  so  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  hundreds  of 
things  in  street  life  that  attract  children.  Tnere  is  another  point  I  wish  to  mention  just 
here.  I  think  children  are  destroyed  largely  by  following  some  gang  leader.  A  boy  hns 
-always  a  tendency  to  follow  a  leader.  I  knew  many  of  these  gang  leaders  during;  my 
mayoralty,  and  I  broke  them  up.  There  is  one  boy,  to  give  an  illustration,  he  is  now  in 
Fenetanguishene,  who  was  time  after  time  leading  others  into  trouble.  He  looked  like 
-eight  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  the  head  of  a  gang  and  gathered  a  number  of  others 
Around  him.  He  was  really  over  eleven,  but  this  little  rascal  would  teach  these  other 
boys  to  steal  and  put  them  up  to  all  kinds  of  mischief.  At  the  present  time,  the  boys 
who  commit  petty  thefts  in  and  around  the  city  are  under  the  leadership  of  a  gang  lead  ^r. 
I  am  sure,  and  I  may  tell  you  as  a  (act,  that  two  or  three  of  the  boys  in  the-ie  i^'itigs  could 
have  been  saved  if  we  had  the  machinery.  The  moment  that  a  boy  become-i  attached  to 
a  gang  leader  his  parents  and  everybody  else  lose  all  control  over  him.  I  am  not  ex4.rge- 
rating  at  all,  I  am  telling  you  simple  facts.  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  it  costs  to 
keep  these  little  fellows,  and  to  provide  the  machinery  of  justice  to  deal  with  them. 
There  is  one  boy — we  began  to  know  him  between  1879  and  1880.  He  began  from  that 
time  until  1882  to  be  in  the  common  gaol,  commonly  for  small,  petty  offduce,  for  which 
he  would  receive  ten,  three  and  five  days,  and  so  on  ;  such  was  the  custom.  There  is  no 
punishment  in  that  system.  This  boy,  of  cours«>,  gets  thoroughly  educated  in  crime  ;  he 
graduated  rapidly,  and  he  began  to  consort  with  a  harlot  at  fifteen  ;  then  we  find  his 
tumble  was  more  rapid.  In  a  wretched  hovel  his  mother  was  dying,  and  two  children 
were  crawling  over  her.  One  was  her  own  child  and  the  other  was  the  child  of  another 
girL  They  were  both  crawling  over  this  dying  woman.  In  the  shed  out^tide  was  this 
boy  with  two  women.  This  was  a  sort  of  place  which  would  form  the  congregating  place 
■of  probably  about  a  dozen  boys  who  would  go  in  and  get  their  quarter's  worth  of  oysters 
and  the  other  things  they  fancied.  Well,  this  boy  was  caught  at  fifteen,  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  three  years.  Then  he  was  out  a  little  while,  did  the  same  things  as 
before,  and  was  sent  to  the  Oentral  Prison  for  one  year.  Then,  strange  to  say,  he  was  sent 
to  Penetanguishene  for  three  years.  He  is  now  serving  six  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
There  you  have  thirteen  years  incarceration,  and  you  see  how  completely  this  youth 
becomes  a  charge  upon  the  public.  He  had  a  brother  who  went  to  gaol  a  little  earlier. 
He  commenced  at  ten  years  old,  and  he  went  in  and  out  of  gaol  until  twelve,  for  periods 
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varyibg  from  ten,  twenty  to  thirty  daya.  About  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sentenced  to 
Fenetanguishene  for  four  years,  and  then  he  had  two  years  in  the  Central,  making  sue 
years.  Now,  there  was  a  girl  in  this  family.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  she  bectme  a 
prostitute,  but  I  think  it  was  before  she  was  eleven  years  old.  She  was  sent  for  three- 
years  to  the  Mercer  Refuge.  The  total  time  of  this  family  in  gaol  has  been  twenty- 
two  years,  since  1879.  Now,  the  average  cost  for  maintenance  would  be  $3.50,  and 
without  counting  anything  for  capital  account  that  would  mean  $4,000,  and  $1,000  for 
expenses  of  arrest  from  the  time  that  they  were  in  gaol  first  That  would  bring  it  up  to 
$5,000  for  three  of  this  class,  who  might  have  been  saved  as  easily  as  possible.  My 
impression  is  that  this  average  cost  is  a  pretty  fair  one.  If  these  boys  had  been  sent  to- 
an  industrial  school  in  the  first  instance,  how  different  would  have  been  the  result. 

Q.  Has  that  institution  been  successful  in  reclaiming  many  ?  A.  I  think  our- 
success  will  run  to  95  per  cent  We  have  had  thirty  odd  out  already.  Now,  had  those 
children  been  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  the  cost  would  have  been  about  $1,000.  There- 
ia  $1,000  as  against  $5,000.  That  gives  an  illustration  of  the  principle  I  do  not  know 
that  such  facta  have  ever  been  absolutely  brought  before  you.  Now,  the  system  I  would 
recommend  is  this  :  I  would  establish  truant  schools  as  an  aid  to  industrial  schools.  We 
have  had  a  truant  school  established  in  the  city.  Why  I  got  it  established  was  this  :  I 
found  that  there  were  youngsters  by  the  fifty  who  had  never  been  in  the  hab  it  of  going  to 
school  at  all ;  we  got  the  school  board  to  give  us  a  teacher  and  Mr.  Beverly  Joues  and  a 
few  friends  paid  the  rest  of  the  expense.  I  think  that  fifty  children  a  year  have  been, 
reclaimed  by  this  little  place — what  is  called  a  trusuit  school,  estsblished  for  children. 
The  school  board  have  not  been  in  favor  of  extending  this  system  of  truant  schools.  They 
look  upon  it  as  adding  to  their  expense,  and  they  say  that  parents  who  don't  see  the- 
advantage  of  sending  the  children  to  the  schools  should  be  made  to  suffer,  but  if  they  had 
the  right  mind  on  the  subject,  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  with  the  experie  ce  we  have  had 
with  our  truant  school,  they  should  have  these  institutions  all  over  the  cicy,  and  I  think 
they  soon  will  have. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  would  you  work  this  truant  school  system  1  A.  The  teswsher  appointed  to- 
oonduct  the  school  must  have  the  work  thoroughly  at  heart  to  begiu  with.  If  you  go  to 
this  school  on  Elizabeth  St,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  beet  ordered  schools  iu  Toronto. 
They  have  three  teachers  and  three  kindergarten  teachers  now. 

Q.  Did  you  provide  the  chiidrei>  with  books  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ?  A.  We 
helped  them  in  many  ways,  and  we  got  hold  of  them  in  the  evenings  and  taught  theai> 
a  little  work  of  different  kinda  We  got  friends  to  give  clothes  and  ladies  to  make  theui 
over,  and  then  we  had  an  auction  sale  of  these  things  for  the  children,  and  the  boys  had 
their  little  savings,  and  they  invested  these  savings  iu  what  they  required  to  make  them 
decent.  The  prices  were  made  to  suit  the  savings.  I  have  known  a  boy  to  sleep  in  hia 
best  clothes  to  keep  his  mother  from  selling  them  for  drink.  If  they  are  only  carried  ou 
rightly  I  think  that  these  schools  would  be  the  great  essential.  The  next  thing  is  the  day 
industrial  school.  I  have  visiled  these  schools  in  E]ngland,  and  those  in  the  Statee.  Iu 
Boston  they  have  a  beautiful  industrial  school. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  a  school  now  where  they  can  learn  mechanical  work  t 
A  Yes. 

Q.  Should  the  children  be  fed  who  come  to  the  school )  A.  Yea,  and  we  ought  to 
give  these  children  in  connection  with  our  truant  schools  and  day  industrial  schools 
regular  meals.  When  you  see  them  they  always  look  as  if  they  were  hungry,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  have  reason  for  it  Then,  sis  I  have  said,  the  Industrial  Boarding  School 
comes  in.  The  industrial  school  should  be  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  a  boarding  school.  People  who  are  well  off  send  their  unruly  children  to  good 
b:;arding  schools.  The  Industrial  School  is  the  boarding  school  for  the  poor.  That  would 
be  for  the  children  who  go  about  the  streets,  who  are  beyond  the  power  of  their  parents,, 
and  who  are  now  sent  to  gaol  for  these  short  periods  I  have  spoken  of. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  yoa  have  these  schools  ander  the  control  of  the  OoTernmentI  A.  I 
shoald  be  opposed  to  them  as  government  institutions.  Governments  do  some  things, 
very  well,  but  there  are  certain  things  that  they  cannot  do.  In  the  first  place  they  have- 
the  difficulty  about  controlling  the  appointments.  When  the  government  appoint  a  man 
to  a  position  he  has  to  be  kept  there  ;  they  cannot  remove  him  when  they  find  that  his. 
influence  for  good  has  gona  We  got  a  splendid  man  in  our  Industrial  School  at  Mimico 
and  he  lost  his  influence  in  a  simple  way — hn began  chewing  tobacco  amongst  the  boys — 
and  from  that  moment  he  was  a  man  with  a  lost  character  in  their  eyes.  He  had  to  go  ; 
but  you  could  not  turn  him  out  of  a  government  institution  for  a  thing  of  that  kind. 
These  boys  have  simply  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest  care  ;  they  watch  every  move- 
ment of  the  men  who  are  over  them,  and  the  moment  a  man  loses  character  in  their  eyes. 
he  loses  force  to  govern  them. 

Q.  Would  you  leave  this  matter  to  private  enterprise  1  A.  You  take  the  English< 
system.  In  England  the  Industrial  Schools  cost  the  government  half  a  million  a  year,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  contributions  are  55  per  cent,  from  the  government  grant,  33  per 
cent,  from  subscriptions  and  local  funds,  and  about  7  per  cent,  from  the  parents.  I  think 
that  the  government  should  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  these  institutions,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  i-hould  be  absolutely  under  the  government  control  Other  reasons 
I  would  urge  against  that  are  that  there  is  a  public  interest,  a  sy  mpathy  and  watchfulness. 
about  any  institution  that  is  supported  in  part  by  voluntary  contribution.  For  one-half' 
of  its  maintenance  you  may  depend  upon  private  contributions,  and  for  one-half  upon  the 
support  received  from  the  government.  My  imprtssion  is  that  by  this  means  you  will 
have  the  most  successfully  conducted  institutions.  As  regards  their  establishment,  we- 
should  put  the  Industrial  t^hools  in  any  section  where  the  people  will  provide  onehalf  of 
the  cost  of  the  buildings.  In  a  little  while  our  cost  of  maintenance  at  Mimico  will  be 
down  to  $2.50  a  week.  That  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  so  eco- 
nomically managed  if  it  were  under  the  government,  and  if  you  follow  my  advice  in  this 
matter  the  Government  would  have  other  similar  institutions  in  difierent  parts  for  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  putting  them  up.  Then  I  think  that  Penetanguishene  should  be  stopped 
off  as  a  free  institution.  Stop  off  that  system  and  have  the  municipalities  pay  for  every- 
body they  send  there.  Dealing  with  this  will  enable  yon  to  classify  felons  from  fourteen 
to  twenty.  Supposing  you  take  Penetanguishene  and  change  it  into  a  somewhat  diflerect 
institution  for  boys  of  age,  that  is,  to  educate  them  properly  and  make  useful  citizens  of 
them  ;  then  you  might  attach  to  it  an  institution  in  tht  Northwest  and  endow  it  with  a 
sufficient  land  grant.  Land  is  plentiful  enough  there,  and  there  boys  between  the  Sgea  of 
fourteen  and  twenty  could  be  trained  to  agriculture  and  be  given  to  understand  that  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  land  proprietors  when  they  showed  themselves  fit  for 
that.  I  think  it  is  a  great  stimulus  to  active  industry,  a  help  to  the  boys  to  do  their  best,  when 
they  realize  that  they  are  being  made  producers.  The  first  farm  colony  system  was  in 
Australia,  which  tecUimed  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  criminals  whose  descen- 
dants are  now,  I  may  say,  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  as  regards  position  and  wealth,  and 
some  of  them  are  helping,  at  the  present  time,  to  rule  the  world. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  heredity  in  crime)  A  I  don't  believe  in  heredity  as 
producing  invariably  tainted  children.  If  you  take  the  poor  Irish  immigrants,  how  many 
of  these  people  have  made  their  way  in  the  countiy  to-day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  should  not  forget  that  these  aie  of  a  good  stock  and  are  a  religious,  virtuous, 
people?  A.  I  do  not -know  that  you  could  imagine  anyone  beginning  under  poorer  and 
more  deplorable  and  more  miserable  circumstances  than  those  who  came  during  the  tim& 
of  the  potato  famine,  but  they  are  able  to  make  their  way  notwithstanding  their  defective. 
rearing  and  upbringing 
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The  Ghaibman. 

Q.  Then  you  would  reorganize  at  the  top  of  our  systein,  Penetanguishene  t  A.  I 
would,  and  have  it  under  a  good  man  like  Mr.  Massie,  and  help  this  man  in  every  way  as 
regards  the  management  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Tour  reformatory  system  would  stop  at  twenty,  yon  make  that  the  limit  1  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  left  out  of  consideration  one  line  of  reformatory  work  which  forms  an 
important  element  in  some  of  the  States  of  #ie  Union.  Young  men  between  twenty  and 
thirty  who  would  here  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  are,  in  some  of  the  American  States, 
committed  to  an  adult  reformatory  as  first  offenders  on  what  are  known  as  indeterminate 
sentences.  Is  not  this  wanted  to  complete  your  chain  ?  A.  Yes  ;  but  I  was  drawing  a 
line  at  everything  bey  md  twenty.  What  you  refer  to  now  is  the  thing  that  has  been 
tested  in  Elmira  and  tested  in  other  places.  To  get  this,  if  you  have  good  men,  yon 
would  merely  want  to  change  the  working  of  your  present  prisons  and  you  would  h«ve  it 
within  your  reach  to-morrow  to  constitute  reformatories  for  those  over  twenty;  bat  to  stop 
the  manufacture  of  criminals  is  what  I  have  been  advocating,  I  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  importation  of  those  children  from  the  Old 
Oountry  1  A.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  children  have  been  carefully  selected.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  to  any  large  extent  anfongst  the  waifs  of  the  cities  and  towns  here. 
I  may  say  with  reference  to  Dr.  Bamardo's  statement  that  there  would  be  no  demand 
for  our  waifs  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  that  our  experience  at  Mimico  is  that  when  our 
boys  go  out  they  stay  all  right.  Mr.  Jury  says  we  have  not  got  much  experience,  and 
that  may  be  true,  but  our  boys  so  far,  when  they  have  been  placed  out,  have  given  satis- 
faction. If  a  boy  is  put  into  a  kindly  family  he  gets  interested  in  his  surroundings  aad 
he  wants  to  stay  ;  he  becomes  intei-ested  in  the  cows  and  horses,  and  the  pigs  on  the 
farm,  and  the  farm,  and  is  as  happy  m  a  prince.  You  will  see  him  on  horseback  taking 
the  horses  to  water,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  he  seems  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  life. 
Our  farmers'  sons  are  coming  into  the  cities,  and  unless  you  fill  up  the  gaps  this  creates 
on  the  farms  they  will  go  out  of  cultivation.  1  have  no  fe<4r  about  there  not  being  a  de- 
mand for  the  boys. 

Mr.  JcBT. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  those  girls  that  have  been  brought  out  by  Miss  Rye 
and  Miss  Macpherson  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  seen  Miss  Rye's 
figures  and  she  claims  that  the  results  are  upon  the  whole  very  satisfactory ;  but,  she  says, 
that  if  one  girl  goes  wrong  each  paper  takes  it  up  and  passes  it  round,  and  this  same  girl 
gets  into  trouble  at  different  places.  Thus  you  see  it  does  not  take  more  than  four  or 
five  to  bring  the  whole  work  into  disrepute.     Miss  Macpherson's  work  stands  high. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  our  farmers  want  to  take  boys  who  won't  stop.  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's  boy  can't  run  back  to  his  father  and  mother,  or  to  any  kind  of  a  home  elsewhere, 
he  has  got  to  stay,  but  our  boys  would  be  inclined  to  run  back  home  again,  especially  a 
boy  whose  parents  are  in  the  city  and  who  has  tasted  city  life.  A.  Just  so,  and  we  must 
keep  track  of  ours  as  Dr.  Barnardo  does  of  his  boys.  If  anything  should  be  wrong  there 
goes  a  letter  like  a  shot,  and  an  officer  is  sent  after  the  boy  at  once.  There  is  a  man.  right 
on  top  of  him  to  know  "  What  do  you  mean  by  this  t " 

The  Ghaibman. 

Q.  As  an  ex-member  of  the  |>olice  board  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  about  the 
commitment  over  and  over  again  of  drunkards  to  gaol.  A.  I  think  it  is  a  horrid  practice ; 
I  think  it  is  an  abominable  and  degrading  thing,  and  none  of  them  are  reformed  by  it.  The 
drunkard  in  the  first  portion  of  his  drunkenness  is  a  criminal,  because  he  would  probably 
drink  deliberately  on  account  of  his  liking  for  it,  and  in  the  latter  end  he  is  a  slave.  To 
perfectly  cure  a  drunkard  you  must  begin  with  him  at  an  early  stage  in  his  career.  A 
man  ought  to  be  punished  for  neglect  of  his  family,  but  to  send  a  man  down  to  herd  with 
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criminals  in  gaol  simply  because  he  has  become  a  slave  to  drink  demoralizes  him  com- 
pletely. I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  place  for  the  treatment  of  this  class.  I  think- 
your  suggestion  about  an  industrial  asylum  is  a  splendid  thing,  where  yoa  can  confine 
tramps  and  vagrants,  who  are  nearly  all  drunkards.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  result  of 
this  kind  of  work.  I  believe  that  a  farm  would  be  better  than  any  other  kind  of  in- 
stitution ;  and  the  tremendous  productiveness  of  the  land  through  the  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  upon  it  would  be  such  as  almost  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment. What  do  you  think  forty  acres  of  land  would  produce  ?  Oar  boys  at  Mimico 
produced  $2,850  worth  of  stuS*  last  year,  including  milk  and  nearly  all  the  butter  they  con- 
sumed. We  bring  the  manure  out  from  the  city  and  keep  the  land  in  the  highest 
condition.  Then  our  boys  do  such  work  as  draining  and  fencing,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  permanent  improvement,  and  would  bring  the  total  np  to  about  94,000. 
I  think  you  will  say  that  very  few  farms  in  the  country  of  the  same  size  produce 
more  than  that.  I  "believe  that  by  the  farming  system  you  will  produce  more  money 
than  you  would  by  any  other  industry.  I  am  not  saying  this  because  Mr.  Jury 
is  here ;  I  think  hard  work  is  a  great  thing  for  these  prisoners.  The  unions  are 
quite  able  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  have,  I  think,  a  righteous  claim  to  resist 
such  competition,  but  you  take  the  women  who  are  employed  in  laundry  work.  They 
have  to  get  their  living  and  have  no  union  to  protect  them,  and  it  is  a  cruel  thing 
that  they  should  be  cut  out  by  institutions.  Work  has  to  be  provided  of  course, 
but  the  evil  features  should  be  minimized  as  much  as  possible.  My  remedy  is  the 
land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  farmers  having  pny  objection  1  A.  No  ;  we  have  got 
all  the  unsettled  lands  before  us.     It  will  never  make  any  difference  to  the  farmer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  I  observe,  Mr,  Howland,  that  you  have  in  each  of  the  Mimico  cottages  pro- 
vision for  a  normal  number  of  about  fifty.  It  has  been  a  question  with  some  persons 
who  have  given  attention  to  this  subject,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a 
smaller  number  in  the  cottages  1  A.  When  we  can  accommodate  in  that  institution  200 
boys  I  think  I  would  bring  them  down  to  about  thirty  in  a  cottage.  I  would  have  them 
under  a  cottage  father  and  mother,  and  as  soon  as  a  boy  is  all  right  and  his  home 
feelings  are  thoroughly  restored,  and  his  character  is  moulded  into  a  proper  line,  I 
would  place  him  out. 

Q.  At  some  institutions  they  dislike  the  idea  of  keeping  the  boys  for  any  length 
of  time  because  they  get  false  ideas  of  life,  and  are  not  so  well  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  circumstances  when  they  leave  ]  A.  I  want  to  give  these  boys  tastes  that  will  put 
them  above  the  criminal  class.  You  want  to  take  away  from  them  the  ideas  that  criminals 
have  of  a  feast  of  oysters  in  a  dirty  old  shed.  You  want  to  put  right  ideas  into  their 
heads  to  sh  >w  them  that  that  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  they  should  aspire  to  in  an 
honorable  life.  You  should  accustom  them  to  having  everything  nicely  done,  to  cleanly 
habits,  to  respectable  surroundings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  But  if  you  put  these  high  ideas  into  their  heads  might  they  not  become  dissatisfied 
with  a  fourth  rate  farmer's  house  7     A.  1  would  not  put  them  with  a  fourth  rate  farmer. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  ought  to  rough  it  just  the  same  as  others  ?  A.  I  would  let 
them  rough  it.  A  boy  enjoys  roughing  it,  but  he  does  not  cease  to  be  clean.  You  and  I, 
when  we  go  Away  for  a  while  in  the  summer  will  stand  roughing  it,  and  so  will  these 
boys,  but  they  would  always  have  a  taste  for  a  decent  place  to  live  in,  and  nice  surround- 
ings. There  are  few  artizans'  homes  in  Toronto,  of  a  late  date  of  construction  where  you. 
will  not  find  wainscotted  walls,  colored  glass  doors,  and  nice  glass  in  the  windows.  As 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart,  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Scotland  remarked  when  I 
showed  him  some  of  our  dwellings,  "  The  world  is  improving  so  far  as  material  things  go,, 
under  the  influence  of  education,  and  we  are  improving  the  tastes  of  the  people." 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  your  boys  will  learn  to  work  there  ag  hard  as  they  must  work, 
assuming  that  they  go  out  on  a  farm  such  as  our  farms  in  this  country  are  1  A.  I  think 
that  the  boys  would  rather  work  on  a  farm  than  ia  the  school,  and  I  think  our  labor  is 
just  as  severe  and  just  as  hard  as  the  work  they  should  get  oa  the  farms.  Oar  object  is 
to  make  these  boys  really  useful  when  they  go  on  the  farms.  They  are  taught  carpenter- 
ing and  other  trades,  so  that  when  they  leave  us  they  are  rctally  handy  lads. 

Q.  Your  management  is  constantly  keeping  before  them  the  reality  of  work  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  institution  life  upon  the  boys,  is  it  good 
or  bad  1  A  An  institution  of  the  ordinary  kind,  where  boys  are  jammed  together  in  one 
building,  is  not  good  for  boys.  I  think  where  fifty  boys  are  put  together  in  a  cottage  as 
-they  are  now  at  Mimico,  the  number  is  rather  too  much.  Get  it  down  to  thirty-five  or 
forty,  and  aim  at  making  the  life  there  as  much  like  home  life  as  possible,  and  I  think 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it  My  own  belief  is  that  children  who  have  this  class  of 
training  are  the  better  for  it,  and  I  think  the  better  the  system  of  training  the  greater 
the  results  you  are  likely  to  achieve.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  is  greatly  overlooked 
with  us.  Take  an  agricultural  country  like  Denmark.  There  are  forty-nine  high  schools 
for  farming  there. 

The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  And  this  is  institution  life,  too!  A.  It  is.  We  are  giving  far  too  little  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  and  to  instruction  of  a  practical  kind  at  our  schools.  We 
are  filling  the  cities  with  book-keepers  and  clerks,  and  you  would  be  astonished  to  know  the 
average  wages  of  some  of  the  young  men  you  see  in  these  capacities,  dressed  up,  with 
watch  and  chain  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  think  they  must  do  something  in  the  way 
of  genteel  employment ;  they  are  pretty  near  starving,  and  you  can  employ  many  of  them 
at  95.00  a  week.  What  is  uie  remedy  for  this  1  My  remedy  is  to  put  industrial  things 
in  the  schools.  When  I  was  in  Chicago  I  was  in  the  school  of  practical  training.  A 
master  was  teaching  carpentering,  and  he  gave  an  excellent  object  lesson  to  the  pupils. 
He  showed  them  on  the  blackboard  the  designs  of  different  articles  and  how  to  handle 
and  to  use  tools.  He  gave  them  a  vast  amount  of  information  as  to  the  particular  kind 
■of  timber,  where  it  came  from,  what  it  was  used  for  ;  and  the  boys,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied, were  interested  and  instructed.  The  result  of  such  training  is  to  give  them  a  taste 
for  practical  work.  I  say  that  such  training  has  a  much  higher  value  than  so  called 
physical  culture  that  you  can  have. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  as  regards  keeping  the  boys  at  school  t  A.  We  have 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  when  a  boy  ought  to  be  sent  out  1  A.  We  first  want  to 
restore  what  is  called  the  home  feeling.  This  has  been  lost  through  the  neglect  of  the 
parent  or  through  other  causes  before  the  boy  comes  to  us.  Following  this  restoration, 
the  boy  becomes  settled.  You  watch  over  him  for  a  while  and  see  if  any  restlessness 
raanifescs  itself  in  his  disposition,  and  when  you  think  that  the  boy  is  capable  of  being 
removed  you  find  a  place  for  him.  Of  course,  as  regards  religious  training  there  is  no 
■question  of  the  importance  of  this.  I  don't  believe  in  separate  schools  from  tho  outside 
point  of  view,  but  I  believe  in  separate  schools  so  far  as  industrial  schools  are  concerned. 
The  boy  who  attends  the  public  school  has  home  training  and  industrial  training,  and,  you 
must  assume,  religious  training.  I  contend  that  in  an  industrial  school  you  must  have 
-definite  religious  training  in  which  differences  are  not  emphasized.  The  next  thing,  of 
cour8e,is  to  train  the  boy  to  habits  of  work.  This  will  take  some  time,  for  at>oy  is  lazy  at 
first,  but  when  he  goes  plodding  away  and  goes  through  lessons  in  the  same  way,  we 
know  that  he  is  making  progress  both  at  his  manual  work  and  head  work.  When  you 
have  restored  the  home  feeling  thoroughly  in  the  boy,  and  have  an  influence  over  him 
so  that  you  feel  you  can  trust  him,  you  are  pretty  nearly  safe  to  conclude  that  he  will 
not  abuse  your  confidence.  This  may  come  to  one  boy  in  six  months,  to  another  in  a 
'longer  period,  and  as  regards  some  boys  no  doubt  you  will  never  get  it  at  all. 
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IHon.  Mr.  Drohy. 

Q.  What,  in  most  cases,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  children  being  brought  to  yoa  ? 
A.  Well,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  find  that  boys  are  partly  driven  wrong  by  their 
qxarenta'  habits  and  bad  management.  Many  people  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  children. 
It  is  astonishing  how  neglectful  they  are,  and  the  children  take  advantage  of  these  chances 
-to  go  sigainst  their  own  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  regular  amounts  from  the  parties  with  whom  you  put  these 
Imys  ou  farms')  A.  Ob,  yes.  We  begin  very  low  and  get  more  as  the  boys  improve. 
We  are  only  three  and  a-half  years  old,  but  we  have  nice  letters  from  many  who  are 
-out,  and  if  a  boy  goes  wrong  we  send  an  official  to  enquire  into  the  cause. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  farm  is  a  right  place  for  a  boy  of  this  kind  t  A.  I  do  think  it  is 
~the  place  for  a  boy,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  the  place  for  a  girl.  I  don't  think  the  girls 
■ought  to  be  sent  out  to  milk  cows  or  to  attend  to  chores  or  work  outside  the  house.  With 
^a  hired  man  servant  there  it  would  simply  put  them  in  the  way  of  temptation. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  they  might  do  this  just  as  well  as  our  farmei-'s  daughters  1 
A.  The  farmers'  daughters  are  brought  up  under  different  influences.  They  have  wisdom 
:and  strength,  and  know  how  to  do  right. 

Q.  They  are  as  good  as  anybody  in  the  world  t  A.  They  are;  but  it  is  very  different 
-with  these  girls.  They  have  been  taken  away  from  houses  where  they  have  been  brought 
up  with  imperfect  ideas  of  morality  and  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  a  farmer's 
iiouse  would  often  be  to  them  a  place  of  danger. 

Q.  But  your  idea  is  that  the  farm  is  the  place  for  the  boys  ?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Probation  system  of  Massachusetts  ?  A.  I  know  it. 
There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention — at  industrial  schools  in  England  and  a 
great  many  institutions  on  the  continent,  children  are  kept  until  their  parents  return 
±com  work.  These  boys  who  are  left  to  run  about  the  streets  are  simply  ruined  in  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  dispersion  of  the  school  and  the  return  of  the  parents  to  the 
home.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  we  could  provide  some  practical  training 
in  the  schools  between  the  hours  that  children  leave  now  and  the  time  they  would  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  evening. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  introduce  this  practical  training  into  the  schools 
here  t  A.  I  do ;  it  is  practicable  in  Austria,  and  it  is  practicable  in  Germany,  and  I 
ieel  sure  that  it  would  help  to  majke  a  prosperous  country.  Every  man  has  some  trade 
in  Austria,  no  matter  how  distinguished  his  family  may  be;  they  all  have  occupations.  I 
■do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  could  be  more  serviceable  in  a  community. 

Q.  In  regard  to  boys  running  about  the  streets  at  night,  what  would  you  dot  A. 
Keep  them  off  the  streets,  it  can  be  easily  done. 

Q.  We  found  Industrial  School  management  in  Massachusetts  partly  entrusted  to 
ladies,  and  partly  to  gentlemen,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  who  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  institution  and  report  upon  it  to  the  State  Board,  which  consists  of,  I 
think  three  or  five  members.  In  some  States  there  were  more  appointed,  three  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans,  and  they  claim  that  this  removes  the  institution  out  of  the  hands 
of  politicians.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  incorporate  anything  of  this  kind  into  our 
system  in  Ontario  1  A.  I  think  if  you  had  a  thoroughly  good  system,  and  a  really  first- 
class  inspector,  you  would  be  all  right  As  to  a  Board  of  three  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans  it  may  be  all  right  over  there,  but  we  don't  have  the  necessity  for  that  here 
yet.  I  think  the  simpler  you  can  make  the  machinery  the  better,  but  there  should  be  an 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools,  and  Instructors  for  children  receiving 
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government  grants.  There  is  one  in  England  now,  and  a  splendid  man  he  is,  with  hi» 
•whole  heart  in  his  work.  Generally  speaking,  the  leaa  machinery  you  have  abont  'an 
Industrial  School  the  better.  The  work  is  the  more  effective  when  it  is  done  by  a  few 
people.     The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  right  class. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make,  Mr.  Rowland  t  A.  There  is  one  thins^ 
only  I  would  like  to  say,  that  I  hope  the  Commission  will  do  everything  they  can  to  pre- 
vent a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  being  sent  to  gaol  for  any  ofiFence.  The  gaol  is  the 
firat  step  in  the  direction  of  a  criminal  career,  and  I  trust  the  report  of  the  Commission 
will  be  such  as  will  absolutely  prohibit  them  from  sending  children  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Akglin. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  child  who  has  committed  an  offence  1  A.  I  would 
send  the  child  back  home  again — anywhere,  rather  than  to  gaol.  A  good  receiving  home 
should  be  established  where  children  accused  of  crime  could  be  sent. 

Dr.  RosEBRUcn. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  bringing  boys  up  before  the  police  court  f  A.  I  think  ft 
is  a  scandalous  thing,  especially  as  we  have  an  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  three 
comnnssioners  for  the  trial  of  children's  cases.  Judge  Boyd  offered  to  act  under  this,  and 
I  offered  myself  to  arrange  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  room  and  to  find  accommodation 
and  then  all  they  would  have  had  to  find  would  have  beenthe  constables  to  bring  them  there 
and  they  would  not  do  it.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  bring  children  up  in  the  public  court 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  assemblage  as  daily  attends  there.  As  you  say,  the  probation 
officer,  if  that  system  were  adopted,  could  find  out  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the 
court,  at  any,  rate,  would  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  to  enable  them  to  form  some  kind 
of  judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  to  adopt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolih. 

Q.  If  we  went  so  far  u  to  have  an  officer  make  the  necessary  enquiries,  what  wonld 
you  do  with  the  children  meanwhile  1  The  gaols  and  the  police  oells  would  not  be  the 
place  for  them.  A.  That  would  be  easy  enough,  there  could  be  a  house  of  detention  in 
the  city  in  connection  with  the  industrial  school.  There  ought  to  be  some  such  bmlding 
where  we  could  place  a  boy  before  taking  him  into  the  school.  There  should  be  some 
place  of  the  nature  of  a  place  of  detention.  For  that  matter  it  might  be  a  portion  of  the 
building  where  the  commissioners  would  sit  and  try  the  cases.  That  is  all  practicable 
enough. 

Q.  It  is  only  desirable  to  know  whether  it  could  be  obtained  without  much  expense! 
A.  That  could  be  easily  overcome. 

Dr.  ROSRBRDGH. 

Q.  You  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  Mercer  Reformatoty.  Have  yoo  any 
recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  that  institution  t  A.  Well,  my  impression  is 
this,  that,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  there  is  no  chance  of  classification  there.  There  is  no 
intelligence  exercised  in  the  original  committal  of  the  prisoners.  You  take  a  woman 
who  is  drunk  and  who  has  only  begun  the  life  of  prostitution,  she  is  brought  up  and  is 
a'lowed  to  go  again  and  again  with  a  small  fine  until  she  has  become  perfectly  hardened. 
These  could  be  reformed  if  they  were  sent  at  once  to  the  reformatory.  There  is  no 
chance  of  the  reformation  of  the  large  number  of  those  who  go  there,  because  they  are  in 
so  many  cases  hardened  cases,  still  the  institution  has  done  pretty  well  altogether.  I 
think  of  those  who  go  in  a  great  many  don't  go  back.  The  influences  there  are  kindly 
and  the  results  in  many  cases  are  good,  but  it  is  not  answering  all  the  purposes  that  it 
ought  to  answer,  simply  because  the  right  class  are  not  sent.  I  think  every  woman  of 
lost  character  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  do  better,  but  the  provision  for  that  at  the 
Mercer  is  defective  until  better  classification  can  be  had. 
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Q.  In  Tegard  to  the  (;irls'  refuge  therf,  do  you  think  that  is  conducted  on  a  proper 
principle  t  A.  I  do.  I  think  the  Girls'  Industrial  Kefage  is  managed  in  the  best  possi- 
ble way,  but  I  question  if  that  is  the  best  place  for  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  It  was  placed  there  only  because  there  was  no  other  accommodation,  it  was 
intended  to  be  only  a  temporary  place  for  them  ;  it  was  never  intended  that  they  were  to 
be  permanently  located  there  at  all.  A.  My  idea  is  that  the  twirls'  place  should  not  be 
there. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOH. 

Q.  I  understand  that  both  in  the  refuge  and  the  reformatory  there  are  weak-minded 
girls  and  women  who  are  allowed  to  go  away  and  come  back  again,  do  you  think  this 
ought  to  be  f  A.  Certainly  not,  I  do  not  think  that  the  weak-minded  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  go  back.      They  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a  proper  home. 


Lieut.-C'»l,  H.  J.  Grasbtt,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  are  the  Chief  of  the  Toronto  Police  ?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  1     A.  Since  December,  1886. 

Q.  You  had  previously  commanded  the  Grenadier  Regiment.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  chief  causeof  crime  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
A.  I  regard  drunkenness  as  beyond  all  question  the  source  of  more  crime  than  any  other 
vice. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  by  a  great  many  witnesses  that  those  who  commit  the  more 
serious  crimes  are  not  drunkards,  that  they  cannot  indulge  in  strong  drink  and  pursue 
that  career  with  success.  Has  that  been  your  experience  1  A.  The  professional  burglar 
would  prob«bly  be  found  to  be  a  sober  man,  and  no  doubt  the  same  would  be  true  with 
regard  to  men  who  commit  forgeries.  The  ordinary  housebreaker  and  thief,  I  should 
say  would  not  be  classed  in  the  same  category.  The  fact  of  his  having  taken  to  this 
mode  of  life  is  probably  due  to  intemperance. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  also  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses  that  of  those  who  ultimately 
become  criminals  of  the  worst  kind,  a  large  number  first  fall  into  habits  of  vice  and 
afterwards  into  crime,  because,  as  children,  their  education  has  been  neglected  ; 
because  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  streets,  and  have  not  been  subject 
to  proper  parental  control  or  training.  Is  that  your  opinion  ?  A.  The  fact  is  that,  my 
position,  being  one  of  an  administrative  and  executive  character,  mv  duties  do  not  bring 
me  in  contact  with  the  prisoners,  so  as  to  make  me  familiar  with  their  history  and 
record.  I  very  seldom  come  into  personal  contact  with  them.  In  support  of  my  state- 
ment that  drunkenness  may  be  regarded  as  accountable  for  so  much  crime  I  may  say 
that  when  there  are  not  so  many  facilities  for  getting  drink,  the  amount  of  crime  immedi- 
ately drops  down.  Take  the  small  number  of  cases,  for  instance,  on  Sunday.  I  find 
that  there  were  5,441  cases  of  drunkenness,  male  and  female,  brought  before  the  court 
in  the  year  1889,  somewliat  over  an  average  of  100  per  week.  I  venture  to  say  that 
.■>,000  would  be  found  to  have  been  arrested  on  week  days  and  not  more  than  441  on 
Sundays. 

The  Chairman'. 

Q.  What  cause  do  you  think  is  next  in  importance?      A.    That  is  very  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Of  those  men  who  are  apprehended  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  com- 
bined, do  you  think  that  many  are  bread-winners  t     A.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not 
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answer  except  by  merely  expreasing  an  opinion.  O)  the  5,000  odd  persons  charged  with 
drunkenness  871  were  women.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  prostitutes  as  well  as 
drunkards. 

Q.  Are  those  set  down  as  vagarants  and  tramps  properly  classified,  and  what  is  the 
number  yon  have  to  deal  with  ?  A.  During  the  year  539  people  sought  shelter  in  the 
station  houses  as  a  last  resort.  Since  the  House  of  Industry  has  enlarged  its  capa- 
city for  taking  in  vagrants,  we  send  them  there,  but  that  house  closes  its  doors  at  a 
comparatively  early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  we  have  to  take  in  all  those  who  come 
after  that  hour,  otherwise  they  might  be  frozen  to  death.  Some  of  them  are  people 
out  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  for  classifying  prisoners  who  are  confined  at  the  stations  1 
A.  We  have  merely  a  separation  as  regards  the  sex. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  that  this  continual  commitment  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  ac- 
complishes much  good  t  A.  In  my  opinion  it  accomplishes  very  little  good.  I  should  say  of 
drunkenness  that  when  it  has  got  hold  of  a  man  to  any  extent,  it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
disease  and  requires  treatment  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  you  could  hardly  hope  for 
any  good  being  accomplished  in  a  short  period  of  sentenca  If  a  man  is  sent  down  for 
thirty  days,  he  is  merely  confined  there.  He  is  not  given  any  work  to  do  with  his  hands, 
and  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  improve  the  man's  condition.  He  is  simply  kept  away 
from  drink  for  the  time,  bat  the  doctors  will  be  able  to  say  whether  tha^  has  any  perm  i- 
uent  effect  or  not. 

Q.  Do  yoo  think  that  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  adopt  some  other 
mode  of  treatment  and  what  plan  would  you  recommend  1  A.  I  do,  but  I  will  say  again 
that  my  experience  in  dealing  with  these  cases  is  so  very  limited  that  I  doubt  if  my 
opinion  is  of  very  much  value.  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
these  men  were  dealt  with  in  an  industrial  or  agricultural  institution — separated  from  the 
rest  of  society  for  such  a  time  as  will  give  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  they  will  im- 
prove. At  the  same  time  this  establishment  should  be  made  self-sustaining,  without 
coming  into  competition  with  the  laboring  class  outside. 

Q.  The  evidence  we  have  received  shows  that  in  some  cases  constables  are  over  zealous  > 
many  people  seem  to  be  dragged  to  the  gaol  who  are  not  disorderly  and  who  have  committed 
no  offence,  but  are  trying  to  work  their  way  home  quietly,  staggering  a  little  it  may  be,  but 
annoying  nobody.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  send  to  the  lock-up  or  the  gaol  this 
class  of  drunkards  ?  A.  Most  distinctly  not.  When  the  regulations  were  amended  and 
revised  by  myself  recently,  a  paragraph  to  this  effect  was  inserted  :  *'  Persons  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  who  do  not  conduct  themselves  in  a  disorderly  or  unseemly  manner  in 
the  streets,  are  not  to  be  arrested  unless  it  should  appear  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
robbed,  assaulted  or  frost-bitten."  That  regulation  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the 
constables  on  the  beats  carry  out,  but  it  is  only  a  constable  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  that  can  tell  the  different  peculiarities  of  people  under  drink.  Sometimes 
such  persons  will  stand  on  the  street  and  refuse  to  move  at  all.  They  will  vomit  and 
sometimes  use  bad  language,  swear  at  people  who  get  in  their  way  and  so  on,  and  the  con- 
stable scarcely  knows  what  to  do  with  a  man  when  he  cannot  make  him  listen  to  reason ; 
and  then  such  a  man  is  generally  joined  by  some  friends  or  kindred  spirits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  incite  him  not  to  obey  the  orders  or  follow  the  advice  that  the  constable 
gives.  Sometimes  they  will  themselves  force  the  initiative.  Of  course,  there  are  con- 
stables who  make  arrests  of  |>eople  when  they  ou£;ht  not  to  do  it,  but  there  is  no  encour- 
agement given  to  an  officer  to  do  so  ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station  would  allow  a  man  who  was  brought  up  under  such  circumstances  to  go  ; 
but  certainly  the  great  majority  of  the  police  act  in  accordance  with  these  instructions. 
There  is  a  great  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  police,  and  very  much  misrepresentation,  even  in  cases  where  the  police  ao  no  more 
than  carry  out  their  instructions. 
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Q.  We  have  found  that  ia  some  parts  of  the  province,  the  constables  are  paid  fees 
for  arrests  of  this  kind.  Do  you  deprecate  this  system  1  A.  Oertainly,  it  is  most  objec- 
tionable. It  is  a  positive  inconvenience  to  the  constables  in  this  city  to  make  an  arrest. 
If  a  man  makes  an  arrest  at  say  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  goes  off  duty  at  five 
•o  clock,  and  he  will  have  to  attend  the  court  to  give  evidence  in  the  case,  should  the 
man  deny  the  charge,  at  ten  o'clock.  There  is  no  reward  for  the  number  of  arrests  that 
«  constable  makes, — in  fact,  every  arrest  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  so  far  as  we  can  deal 
with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  When  in  Cincinnatti  some  weeks  ago,  I  learned  that  they  have  a  system  of  lock- 
ing up  persons  for  the  night  who  are  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  but  who  have  been 
guilty  of  no  crime.  The  name  of  the  individual  is  entered  in  the  blotter,  or  station  book, 
with  the  letters  "  T.  C."  after  it — this  indicates  that  the  man  is  only  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  when  he  becomes  sober,  he  is  allowed  to  go  home.  Have  you  anything  analogous  to 
that  system  here  1  A.  No,  I  have  not  heard  of  that  before,  we  have  no  by-law  to  that 
«Sect  framed. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  station  houses  have  you  in  the  city  1  A.  Six,  and  one  under  con- 
«traction  at  the  present  time. 

<^  Have  you  the  means  of  separating  the  sexes  in  them  all  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  a  woman  in  charge  of  the  female  wards  of  the  station  houses  7  A.  In 
the  he«]quarters  only,  but  all  arrests  made  up  to  midnight  are  concentrated  at  number 
one  station,  the  headquarters,  so  that  the  matron  can  be  brought  in  to  render  any  ser- 
vices that  may  be  necessary  as  regards  the  female  prisoners.  The  women  who  are  left 
in  the  station  houses  after  that  hour,  are  simply  confined  in  one  of  the  wards  there,  but  we 
have  found  that  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  arrest  a  woman  after  that  hour.  When  I  say  ex- 
ceptional, it  would  probably  only  be  done  in  cases  of  keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and 
these  women  are  generally-  sober  and  don't  require  any  assistance. 

Q.  Have  females  ever  made  complaints  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  policemen  t  A. 
There  never  was  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  the  morning  prisoners  are  concentrated  at  police  headquarters  ?  A  Yes,  and 
they  go  before  the  magistrate. 

Q.  When  the  prisoners  are  sent  down  to  gaol  on  remand,  do  they  all  go  down  in  the 
Black  Maria !    A.  They  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  that  1  A.  Not  at  present. 
J  may  e^ain  that  the  conveyance  of  the  prisoners  is  now  done  by  contract,  but  the  par- 
ties who  now  hold  the  contract  for  taking  down  the  prisoners  have  been  notified  that  a 
change  will  take  place  on  the  first  of  April.  An  order  has  been  given  fur  two  vans  to  be 
built  for  the  conveyance  of  the  prisoners  to  the  gaol,  and  after  that  date  all  ground  for 
complaint  as  regards  the  mixing  of  prisoners  in  the  van  will  cease. 

Q.  Can  men  and  women  converse  in  the  station  houses  ?  Can  they  see  one  another  t 
A.  At  number  one  station — headquarters — they  are  on  different  floors.  The  men  are  in 
the  basement  and  the  women  on  the  first  floor,  and  unless  they  raise  their  voices  and 
shout  they  cannot  be  heard.  At  numbers  two,  three  and  four  they  are  separated  so 
widely  that  they  cannot  converse ;  at  number  five  there  is  an  unfinished  partition ;  at 
number  six  they  could  be  heard.  It  is  a  station  that  we  took  over  from  Farkdale,  but 
they  would  be  given  separate  cells,  and  they  would  require  to  raise  their  voices  and  shout 
before  they  could  be  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  arraignment  of  young  boys  and  girls  in  the  police  court  in 
the  presence  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  has  a  bad  effect  on  these  iuveniles  1     A.   I  do  not 
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think  it  is  so  mnch  the  arraignment  in  the  police  court.  It  is  the  life  they  lead  ;  it  is  on 
acooant  of  the  training  they  receive,  or  rather  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  I  think  by  the  time  they  reach  th«  police  conrt  they  are  very 
callous  as  to  what  happens. 

Q.  Tou  are  aware  that  in  some  places  they  try  to  avoid  this  by  a  private  hearing  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable^  or  is  it  immaterial  for  the  reasons  you  have- 
given  )  A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  boys  were  not  brought  up  with  the 
other  prisoners  at  all,  and  not  allowed  to  intermingle  with  them  in  any  way.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  place  established  where  boys  and  girls  brought  up  for  trivial  offences 
could  be  dealt  with  by  properly  constituted  authorities  without  being  sent  to  the  court  in 
the  first  instance  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  have  some  place  where  boys  and  girla 
could  be  taken  after  arrest  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  ordinary  station  house  t  A.I 
think  it  could  be  managed  without  very  great  trouble  or  expense,  and  in  fact  we  could 
put  them  in  some  building  that  we  have  now  until  a  new  one  was  built  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.    ROBEBBDOH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  this  be  under  the  police  system,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  have  it  in  connection  with  the  Industrial  School  t  A.  I  think  if  a  policeman 
arrests  a  boy,  it  must  be  done  under  the  police  system.  The  boy  question  in  Toronto  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  that  I  know  to  deal  with  ;  so  many  people  neglect  their  children 
and  allow  them  to  roam  about  the  streets,  regardless  of  public  morals  or  of  the  habits 
they  are  likely  to  contract,  that  it  is  really  disgraceful.  Parents  are  either  not  aware  of  it 
or  they  are  indifferent.  These  boys  go  about  in  gangs,  and  they  always  go  under  leaders, 
and  the  more  enterprising  spirits  amongst  them  lead  the  others  astray.  Considering  the 
amount  of  money  expended  upon  our  school  system,  I  think  we  have  a  preponderance  of 
cases  of  this  kind  in  Toronto  out  of  all  pro]>ortion  to  the  number  that  there  ought  to 
be.  When  you  go  to  the  States  you  don't  see  the  same  evidence  of  lack  of  discipline 
or  lack  of.  instruction.  They  take  a  pride  in  seeing  their  public  places  kept  free  from 
injury,  and  with  private  property  it  is  the  same  thing,  but  a  boy  here  thinks  that  if 
he  can  injure  the  shade  trees  or  deface  a  fence,  or  commit  any  other  mischievous  act, 
he  is  doing  a  meritorious  thing.  If  he  can  break  a  window  with  a  stone  catapult  or 
an  air  gun,  or  do  any  damage  to  private  property,  be  will  delight  in  the  opportnnity 
of  doing  it,  and  parents  abuse  the  police  for  daring  to  insinuate  that  their  children 
are  the  guilty  parties.  The  parents  are  greatly  to  blame  for  allowing  their  children 
to  run  around  in  the  streets  so  as  to  render  acts  of  this  kind  possible. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  the  school  board  can  do  anything  in  this  direction.  A.  The 
school  board,  through  their  inspector,  have  promised  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  to 
check  these  evils  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  claim  to  have  issued  instructions  for 
some  time  back,  prohibiting  such  practices  on  the  part  of  boys  who  attend  school. 
Whether  these  acts  are  done  by  school  children,  or  boys  who  don't  go  to  school,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  at  present,  but  I  am  now  collecting  data  that  will  enable  me 
to  speak  positively.  I  am  now  taking  steps  to  ascertain  respecting  every  boy  that 
comes  to  court  whether  he  goes  to  school,  and  then  to  send  the  information  to  Uto 
inspector  of  schools  to  make  what  use  of  it  he  thinks  best. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  something  to  take  the  children  off  the 
streets  ?  A.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truancy,  and  there  ought  certainly  to  be 
truant  officers,  but  there  are  a  great  many  families  perfectly  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  their  children,  and  if  you  want  to  get  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  or  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  all  the  satisfaction  you  get  is  contained  in  the  question 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  children  1 "  Many  of  them  are  children  of  drunken 
or  dissolute  parents.  Perhaps  the  parents  are  in  prison  or  the  father  has  left  or  cannot 
get  work,  and  the  mother  is  unable  to  look  after  them. 
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Q.  Woald  it  not  be  better  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  so  that  prisoners 
'Could  be  conveyed  from  the  police  court  to  gaol  without  being  submitted  to  the  gaze  of 
the  large  crowd  who  muster  on  such  occasions  t  A.  So  far  as  the  present  police  court 
and  number  one  station  are  concerned,  it  could  not  be  done,  but  in  the  new  court  house 
-arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  receiving  the  prisoners  under  a  covered  roof,  and  the 
prisoners  whea  they  are  removed  to  the  gaol  will  be  taken  from  the  cells  and  put  into 
the  conveyances  inside  the  court  yard,  aud  they  will  be  taken  away  through  a  separate 
means  of  egress. 


David  Archibald,  Staff-Inspector  of  the  Toronto  Police  Force,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  duties  of  your  office  f  A.  I  take  charge  of  all  the  prose- 
-cutions  in  reference  to  public  morals  in  the  police  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position  1  A.  1  have  been  in  my 
present  position  since  February,  1886,  but  I  have  completed  twenty-five  years  on  the 
force,  and  I  have  had  four  years  experience  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  amongst  juveniles  1  A.  1  think  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  result  of  intemperance,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  It 
would  be  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  the  disease,  if  I 
might  call  it  a  disease,  gives  propensities  to  wrong  doiug.  These  propensities  are  tr»ns- 
mitied  to  the  child  and  are  developed  through  the  associations  that  they  form  in  the 
streets.  Doubtless  a  number  of  comparatively  iunocent  children,  through  contamination 
by  the  vicious,  become  themselves  criminals.  I  think  this  takes  in  all  so  far  as  the 
Juveniles  go. 

<j.  Do  you  class  the  neglect  of  parents  in  allowing  children  to  run  about  in  the  streets 
under  the  head  of  drunkenness.  Don't  you  think  that  some  sober  parents  neglect  their 
duties  in  this  way  t  A.  Certainly.  If  children  were  dealt  with  strictly  and  pro- 
perly by  their  jMirents,  few  of  them  would  go  into  evil  courses.  I  have  had  experience 
of  this,  particularly  for  the  past  three  years,  since  the  Industrial  School  was  established. 
I  have  seen  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  from  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  they  have  gone  through  my  hands.  I 
found  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  that  the  parents  were  more  to  blame  than  the  children. 
I  found  that  the  parents  were  either  careless,  indifferent,  or  ignorant  with  reference  to 
their  duty  towards  their  children.  Parents  have  brought  boys  to  me  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Industrial  School  and  when  I  have  enquired  into  the  antecedents  of  tie  boys  I  have 
«ent  them  back  with  a  sharp  reprimand  and  the  intimation  that  they  themselves  ought 
to  be  locked  up  instead  of  the  boys. 

Q.  When  the  father  is  a  drunkard,  but  the  mother  sober  and  working  all  the  day, 
trying  to  make  a  living,  would  you  not  think  the  children  of  such  parents  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  criminals)  A.  \e8.  A  decent  mother  tries  to  do  all  that  she  can,  but  poverty, 
■stricken,  sometimes  abused  by  a  drunken  husband,  the  children  turned  out  of  the  house 
in  the  evening,  sometimes  at  night,  in  fact  it  is  no  infrequent  thing  to  find  mother  and 
-children  all  in  the  street,  and  the  infuriated  drunken  father  smashing  up  everything  he 
-can  lay  his  hands  upon — how  can  you  expect  a  woman  under  those  circumstances  to 
control  her  family.  There  are  no  salutary  home  intluences  and  the  children  naturally 
-drift  into  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  poverty  sometimes  leads  to  criminality  even  though  father 
and  mother  are  not  drunkards  1  A.  It  might  in  this  way.  'I'he  children  of  respectable, 
"but  ]>oor  parents,  are  sent  out  to  sell  newspapers  ;  we  prohibit  girls  from  selling  news- 
papers now,  but  t  liey  have  gone  out  together  in  the  paxt  and  they  become  contaminated 
-by  association  wiih  other  boys  and  girls  in  various  ways.     Amongst  the  girls  this  con- 
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tamination  develops  prostitation.  I  sappose  that  three-fourths  of  thoee  girls  developed 
into  prostitutes.  Thev  were  taken  advantage  cf  in  the  first  place  by  disreputable  people. 
That  is  the  recuion  why  such  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  take  the  girls  off  the  street 
sJtogether.  The  boys  become  contaminated  also  by  meeting  together  in  large  numbers 
hanging  outside  the  newspaper  offices  and  indulging  in  profanity,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
the  weakest  going  to  the  wall,  and  with  the  strongest  might  becomes  right.  They 
endeavor  to  beat  each  other  in  this  way  out  of  money,  and  so  the  thing  goes  on.  They 
learn  gambling,  tossing  coppers,  and  they  get  into  all  sorts  of  vice.  An  a;ttempt  is  made 
now  to  license  the  newsboys  and  to  compel  them  either  to  go  into  the  newsboys'  lodgings, 
or  some  other  lodgings  to  be  approved  by  the  staff-inspector. 

Dr.  BOBEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  cheap  entertainments  do  harm  to  the  boys  ?  A.  Un- 
doutedly.     This  has  the  effect  upon  the  better  class  of  boys. 

Q.  But  don't  yon  think  that  as  regards  these  street  boys  dime  museums  and  cheap 
theattes  and  reading  all  sorts  of  trashy  literature  are  causes  of  evil  t     A.  I  do. 

The  Chaibman. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  against  allowing  children  to  go  into  drinking  saloons  t  A.  Tberfr 
is  no  law  against  their  going  into  the  saloons,  but  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  saloon- 
keepers from  supplying  boys. 

Q.  Are  many  of  these  boys  addicted  to  drunkenness  themselves  1  A.  Not  of  th» 
very  little  ones. 

Mr  JoBY. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  importation  of  those  boys  from  the  old  oountrv  in  large- 
numbers  through  the  agencies  of  those  societies  adds  at  all  to  the  juveiile  offenders  in 
this  country  1  A.  Not  very  much  to  the  juvenile  offenders.  It  adds  to  the  street 
walkers  and  prostitutes.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  girls  who  fall  into  the  hands, 
of  the  police  have  been  found  in  this  line,  but  there  have  not  been  so  many  of  the  boys. 
The  boys  sent  out  under  these  auspices  are  principally  sent  to  the  country.  If  they  are 
really  bad  boys  they  gravitate  towards  the  city. 

The  CuAiRUAK. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  prostitation  and  drunkenness  go  hand  in  hand  as  a  generaT 
thing)  A.  Not  in  the  class  that  are  known  as  keepers  and  inmates  of  hounes  of  ill-fame, 
but  as  regards  those  who  become  what  is  called  street  walkers,  their  prostitution  i» 
inseparable  from  drunkenness.  My  experience  is  that  drunkenness  is  the  result  of 
prostitution  more  than  prostitution  is  the  result  of  drunkenness.  My  experience  of  this 
class  is  that  those  who  are  found  in  houses  of  ill-fame  have  been,  as  a  rule,  respectably 
reared,  well  educated,  accomplished,  perhaps,  and  that  they  never  touched  liquor  until 
after  their  fall. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  fall — through  being  betrayed  1  A.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  by  being  betrayed  and  seduced.  As  a  rule  they  become  demoralized,  lose  perhapa 
a  fashionable  position  in  life,  and  hide  themselves  and  then  shame  from  those  with  whoia 
they  had  formerly  been  associated.  They  gradually  become  demoralized  until  at  last  they 
fall  into  drunkenness  and  the  lowest  form  of  street  walking. 

The  Chaibman. 

(j.  In  our  visit  to  the  Toronto  gaol  a  short  time  ago,  we  found  over  sixty  women 
there,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  prostitutes.  Can  you  give 
the  Commission  any  scheme  under  which  we  can  hope  for  the  reclamation  of  any 
considerable  number  of  fallen  women,  except  keeping  them  shut  up  altogether  f 
A.  When  I  was  appointed  to  this  special  work  six  years  ago,  I  made  an  official  visit  to- 
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the  houses  of  ill-fume  that  then  existed,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  other  officers  I 
visited  thirty-five  known  to  be  houses  of  ill-fame.  I  found  on  an  average  about  four 
women  in  each  house,  and  I  found  that  two-thirds  of  this  number  were  Americans.  I 
took  the  name,  age,  nationality  and  length  of  time  that  they  were  in  this  kind  of  life  and 
I  compiled  a  book  containing  the  information.  I  gave  thorn  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  law  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  houses  of  ill-f &me  was  to  be  rigorously  enforced 
in  Toronto.  I  told  them  that  a  reasonable  time  would  be  given  to  those  who  belonged  to 
the  other  side  to  go  back  there,  and  that  if  they  had  not  the  means  to  enable  them  to  do 
so,  we  would  furnish  them  with  tickets  to  the  places  they  came  from.  I  further  told 
them  that  if  any  of  them  showed  a  desire  to  reform,  I  would  send  them  to  an  institution 
under  charge  of  philanthropic  ladies  who  would  see  that  they  were  provided  with  all  proper 
facilities  for  starting  a  new  life.  On  my  second  visit  I  found  that  half  the  number  had 
disappeared  altogether.  I  was  told  by  the  officers  on  duty  that  they  went  in  large  num- 
bers, with  their  trunks,  to  the  station,  and  took  tickets  for  the  other  side.  The  law  has 
been  strictly  enforced  from  that  day  to  this,  and  the  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in 
Toronto  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  number  of  women  that  are  to  be  found  in 
those  houses  are  very  few,  and  there  is  more  trouble  with  the  class  of  women  who  have 
become  completely  demoralized  and  have  to  be  picked  up  as  drunks  and  for  soliciting  on 
the  streets. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Has  not  this  been  the  result  of  your  crusade  against  the  houses  rather  than  any- 
thing else — that  you  drive  these  people  out  of  the  houses  on  to  the  streets  1  A.  No,  the 
reverse  is  the  fact.  The  number  of  prostitutes  is  greatly  reduced.  We  find  that  there  is 
not  half  the  number  arrested  for  prostitution  that  there  was  before.  Their  houses  have 
been  broken  up  and  soliciting  is  not  carried  on  at  all  except  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  city. 
I  don't  think  that  there  are  half  as  many  now  as  there  were  in  1865,  when  the  popula- 
lation  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  is  now.  As  a  general  thing  citizens  say 
that  they  find  it  a  very  rare  thing  to  be  solicited  in  the  street  by  women.  In  fact,  unlesit 
you  go  to  certain  portions  of  St.  John's  ward,  women  will  not  solicit  men  on  the  streets 
at  all,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  be  solicited  in  the  most  fashion- 
able streets  in  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  yoa  can  find  it  down  about  Richmond  St.  west  of  Bay. 
A.  You  may,  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police,  the  increased 
number  of  policemen  on  duty,  the  increased  facilities  tor  dealing  with  prisoners,  the  patrol 
wagon  system  have  all  contributed  to  diminish  largely  the  number  of  this  class  of  people  on 
the  streets  of  Toronto. 

The  Chaibhan. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  some  places  they  have  adopted  the  system  of  regu- 
lating prostitution.  What  are  your  views  as  to  that  f  A  I  would  just  as  soon  regulate 
burglaries  and  larcenies  or  any  other  crimes.  I  believe  in  dealing  with  the  social  evil 
just  the  same  as  with  other  crimes.  I  would  deal  with  all  upon  the  same  lines — put 
the  law  in  force. 

Q.  Yon  of  course  believe  that  the  association  of  proititutes  in  the  gaol  with  innocent 
girls  is  a  very  great  evil  ?  A.  T  certainly  do.  I  think  it  would  idmost  surely  result  in 
the  fall  of  the  innocent  person. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  state  of  things  ?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing better  than  proper  classification.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  deal  with  them 
now.  I  have  had  communications  with  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  the  matron  of  the  Mercer,  and  the 
other  lady  officials  there,  and  they  have  very  great  objection  to  the  industrial  refuge  for 
girls  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Mercer.  Although  there  is  a  brick  wall  between 
them,  yet,  in  that  very  close  proximity,  there  is  danger  of  their  coming  in  contact  with 
each  other.  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  two  institutions  were  separate 
altogether. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  any  ooasiderable  number  of  prostitutes  can  ever  be  reclaimed  t 
A.  I  think  so.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  prison  gate  work  commonlj  called  the 
Havea,"  and  also  with  the  rescue  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army,  which  is  dealing  especi- 
ally with  this  class  of  females,  and  I  have  known  some  remarkable  cases  of  reformation 
through  both  of  these  agencies.  Qaite  a  considerable  number  have  been  reformed.  Whea 
the  Salvation  Army  started  their  rescue  home,  Inspector  Stephen  and  myself  sent  a 
woman  to  them  as  an  experiment.  She  had  been  the  keeper  of  a  notorious  house  in  the 
city,  one  of  the  most  disreputable  kind.  We  sent  this  girl  and  we  watched  the  result 
very  closely,  and  it  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Quite  a  number  have  been 
sent  since  with  similarly  good  results.  Only  on  one  occasion  did  this  girl  break  away. 
She  had  indulged  considerably  in  liquor,  but  with  this  exception  she  gave  the  most 
marked  evidences  of  reformation,  and  she  is  now  occupying  an  honorable  and  respectable 
position  in  society.  I  may  say  that  in  connection  with  the  Salvation  Army  work,  I  have 
beard  Commissioner  Adams  give  statistics  for  three  years  showing  that  in  dealing  with 
this  class,  he  had  8Q  p«^r  cent,  of  good  results,  and  the  work  at  the  Haven  has  also  been 
exceedingly  good,  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  of  the  president  of  that  association. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  you  can  only  get  them  as  far  as  that  you  will  reclaim  a  great 
many  of  them.  I  think  that  of  those  who  go  to  the  rescue  homes  very  few  have  passed 
through  the  gaol.  In  my  judgment,  there  would  be  no  use  giving  a  chance  to  those  who 
are  absolutely  old  and  hardened. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  have  been  the  results  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  in  respect  of 
this  class?  A.  It  has  not  fully  met  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  but  I  attribute  this  to 
the  short  sentences  there.     The  terms  of  confinement  are  not  sufSciently  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  Is  it  anything  more  than  a  prison  for  women  just  nowt  A.  I  think  it  is  more 
of  a  prison  than  a  reformatory.  You  take  a  woman  committed  for  six  months.  She 
will  brazen  it  out  for  that  period,  but  if  she  is  in  for  two  years  she  looks  upon  it  difier- 
ently.  They  are  more  susceptible  to  good  influences.  With  such  companionship  as 
they  have  there,  six  months  they  think  will  soon  pass  away,  and  it  really  does  them  no 
good. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  with  assignation  houses  ?  A.  They  are  the 
same  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  houses  of  ill-tame.     We  do  do  not  find  many  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Jdbt. 

Q.  Have  you  the  power  to  enter  rooms  kept  by  young  men  for  immoral  purposes  t 
A.  Not  unless  we  have  information  that  the  law  has  been  broken  there,  that  gambling 
has  been  carried  on  or  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  complaints  of 
young  men  taking  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  playing  cards  and  for  other  purposes. 

Dr.  RosEBRUOB. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  location  of  a  reformatory  near .  the  city  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  far  away  t  A  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  much  better  away 
from  the  cities — as  far  awny  as  possible,  and  with  as.  little  facility  as  possible  for  the 
inmates  to  renew  association  with  their  old  companions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the'  prisoners  can  communicate  with  their  old  chuois  at  the 
Mercer  Reformatory  1  A.  I  cannot  speak  intelligently  of  this.  I  might  say  it  has 
been  brought  under  my  notice  that  women  who  were  notoriously  disreputable,  who  were 
incarcerated  for  a  short  term,  formed  acquaintance  with  comparatively  innocent  women 
in  the  Mercer  and  manstged  to  meet  them  when  they  came  out.  In  one  instance  a  report 
came  to  my  knowledge  of  a  girl  from  London,  Canada  West,  who  had  been  importuned 
by  a  notorious  character,  whom  I  had  sentenced  for  fifteen  mouths  for  procuring  girls  for 
immoral  purposes.  1  had  information  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  by  this 
hardened  criminal  to  meet  the  girl  when  she  came  oat,  but  I  had  the  girl  sent  away  aboaC 
half  an  hour  before  this  woman  arrived.     When  she  found  that  the  girl  had  gone,  she 
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telegraphed  to  the  oondactor  on  the  train,  that  she  would  meet  the  girl  at  a  certain 
station.  The  girl,  however,  declined  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  woman. 
I  was  told  that  this  kind  of  thing  was  quite  a  common  occurrence,  and  that  the  autho- 
rities at  the  Mercer  hsMl  to  particularly  guard  lest  these  hardened  prostitutes  should 
corrupt'  the  younger  ones. 

The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  Has  the  system  of  suspended  sentences  been  trind  to  any  extent  as  regards 
youths  in  this  city  1  A.  It  has  been  during  the  last  two  years.  In  some  instances 
it  has  had  a  beneficial  result,  but  when  youths  become  welle  advanced  in  criminal 
ways,  it  seems  to  have  no  effect  whatever.  Instances  have  come  under  my  notice  in 
which  a  boy  brought  up  for  the  first  time  for  stealing,  was  discharged,  his  parent  or 
guardian  becoming  responsible  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  he  came  up  perhaps  a 
second  time,  and  then  the  magistrate  convicted  him  of  petty  larceny,  and  he  got  five 
or  six  hours  in  the  cells,  or  was  sent  to  gaol  for  five  days.  If  he  became  an  incor- 
rigible nuisance  to  the  citizens,  and  the  detectives  were  looking  after  him  he  would  be 
sent  to  the  reformatory..  We  have  quite  a  number  of  instances  of  that  kind,  and 
inspector  Stark  will  give  you  some  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  special  phase  of  youc  work  that  you  desire  to  give  xa  your 
opinion  upon  )  A.  You  asked  the  chief  constable  a  question  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  and  when  he  gave  you  his  opinion  that  crime  was  largely 
due  to  intemperance,  he  instanced  Sunday  as  a  day  on  which  there  is  very  little 
crime.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  that  on  the  municipal  election  day  in  the  city  and 
on  the  day  of  the  provincial  elections  we  had  not  a  single  prisoner  for  drunkenness. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  there  are  very  few  arrests  from  drunkenness 
on  Sunday. 

Hon  Mr.  Anqlin. 

<j  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  gobble  up  all  the  known  drunkards  on  Saturday 
night,  and  that  they  are  out  of  the  way  on  Sunday )  A.  Yes,  they  are  arrested,  but  I  think 
the  absence  of  arrests  on'Sunday  is  mainly  because  there  are  no  facilities  for  obtaining 
liquor.  The  law  is  very  stringent,  and  the  risk  of  $200  penalty  makes  the  hotel- 
keeper  very  cautious. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  licensed  houses  would  lead 
to  a  diminution  of  drunkenness)  A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe  it  would 
have  that  effect.  We  don't  require  more  than  one-half  of  the  houses  we  have  now  in 
Toronto.  Not  more  than  half  furnish  proper  hotel  accommodation,  the  others  are 
simply  drinking  places. 

Mr.  Jury 

Q.  What  about  getting  drink  in  the  dives  on  Sunday  ?  A.  The  number  of  dives 
at  which  liquor  can  be  obtained  is  very  few.  This  one  evidence  that  there  are  not 
many  arrests  on  Sunday  shows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anoun. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dives  in 
iliis  city  1  A.  There  may  be  so  many  houses  where  people  club  together  lor  drink,  but 
they  are  not  dives  where  liquor  is  sold.  They  are  not  places  where  there  is  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  liquor  consumed.  There  are  some  small  stores  where  a  kind  of  a 
smuggled  business  is  done,  but  even  in  these  places  it  is  mostly  after  the  legal  hours  for 
closing  on  the  ordinary  days.  There  are  not  many  where  liquor  is  sold  illicitly  on 
Sunday.  I  speak  advisedly,  because  I  have  had  detectives  employed  to  detect  any  parties 
selling  liquor  on  these  lines,  and  they  have  told  me  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  go 
round  until  after  the  hours  for  closing  the  tavema  The  principal  time  for  them  is  on 
Saturday  night. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  habitual  drunkards  inatesid  of  beiag  sent  for  ten  to  sixty  days  or  six 
months  to  the  common  gaol  were  sent  for  [>eriods  of  from  six  months  to  two  yeairs  to  an 
industrial  institution,  do  you  think  that  would  be  likely  to  accomplish  betier  results  1 
A.  T  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  many  of  these  people  are  of  assistance  to  thsir  families,  and 
that  their  being  sent  away  for  long  periods  would  lead  to  suffering  and  destit  jtion  on 
the  part  of  the  family  t  A.  I  think  in  some  cases  it  would  be  a  positive  advantage  to 
the  family.  I  think  that  this  class  of  habitual  incorrigiblea  and  wife-beaters  are  a 
greater  hinderance  to  their  wives  and  families  than  anything  else.  Frequently  the 
drunken  husband  will  beat  his  wife  and  abuse  her  if  she  does  not  tnm  over  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  hard  earnings  to  him  for  drink.  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  applications 
made  to  me  for  orders  of  protection  for  this  class  of  women. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  associate  with  this  class,  those  known  as 
vagrants  and  tramps  t  A.  I  would  deal  with  them  on  the  same  principle.  I  am  speaking 
now  kind  of  advisedly  when  I  tell  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the  tramps  that  the 
philanthropic  people  of  Toronto,  in  providing  homes  and  shelter  for  the  profeasion&l 
tramp  have  done  inBnitely.more  harm  than  good.  I  am  speaking  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  do  a  little  work  in  the  country  in  the  summer  time  and  then  drink  their  earn- 
ings and  loaf  in  the  gaols  in  the  winter,  thus  becoming  paupers  on  the  community  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  Some  years  ago  I  was  the  inspector  in  charge  of  number  four 
division,  OBe  of  the  stations  where  provision  was  made  for  giving  shelter  to  this  class. 
One  morning  I  counted  forty-eight  who  had  taken  shelter  at  tiie  station  during  the  night. 
A  day  or  two  subsequently  there  were  some  two  or  three  up  in  the  police  court  chai^;ed 
with  va<;rancy.  I  suggested  that  a  certain  number  of  the  worst  professional  tnmpa 
should  be  charged  with  vagrancy  under  the  vagrant  act,  and  sentenced  to  the  Central 
Prison  for  six  months.  The  magistrate  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  I  think  at  the  time  we 
had  about  a  dozen  sent  to  the  prison ;  the  others  left  the  city.  From  that  time  we 
have  not  been  troubled  with  so  many  tramps.  That  class  of  people  don't  like  hard 
work. 

Q.  What  would  yon  do  with  the  habitual  drunken  ttampp  then !  A.  I  would  say- 
sentence  them  to  a  long  term  and  provide  hard  work  for  them  too.  I  know  that  this  is  not 
popular,  but  I  would  recommend  it.  I  would  furnish  work  for  this  class,  and  as  to 
the  proceeds  of  it,  a  portion  should  go  to  the  support  of  their  family. 

Mr.  Jury, 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  best  cure  for  wife  beating  is  flogging  Y  A.  I  do  not 
know  about  flogging.  The  wife  will  come  up,  even  in  a  case  of  felonious  wounding,  and 
beg  the  magistrate  to  let  him  off  Perhaps  the  best  thing  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  to  make  an  order  for  protection  and  keep  her  from  him.  Only  the  other  day 
I  had  a  woman  with  seven  children  like  so  many  steps  of  stairs,  who  bej^ed  me  to  give 
her  an  order  of  protection,  and  yet  when  the  case  goes  before  the  court  she  will  appeal 
herself  on  behalf  of  the  hushand.  if  I  send  the  drunkard  to  gaol  the  wife  will  suffer,  as 
she  has  no  provision  for  herself.  Some  people  keep  going  from  bad  to  worse ;  at  first  it 
may  be  simple  drunkenness  and  then  the  man  becomes  violent  and  a  wife  beater. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  have  the  most  deterrent  effect  when  a  man  arrives  at 
that  stage  1  A.  I  would  keep  increasing  the  term  of  imprisonment,  and  if  he  did  not 
benefit  by  that  I  would  put  him  in  the  hands  of  Warden  Massie.  He  knows  how  to 
deal  with  such  men. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  He  says  he  treats  them  so  well  that  they  don't  like  to  leave  himi  A.  My 
experience  is  different  from  that  There  is  both  work  and  discipline  there,  and  the 
prisoners  are  treated  so  that  they  don't  want  to  go  back  there  again. 
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The  Obairman 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  correct  idea  to  go  abroad  as  regards  a  prison  t  A. 
Unquestionably  I  think  so.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  deter  criminals  from  committing 
crime  and  to  reform  the  prisoners  and  protect  the  public.  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  sending  a 
man  to  prison  for  so  many  days.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
system.  There  is  another  matter  I  should  like  to  speak  on — that  is,  with  reference  to  a 
place  of  temporary  accommodation  for  children  in  preference  to  patting  boys  in  the  lock- 
up. I  think  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  place  of  confinement  for  the  class  of 
boys  that  the  cbi^-f  constable  was  speaking  of.  T  have  urged  frequently  at  meetings  of 
the  executive  of  the  Humane  Society,  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  of  this 
kind  under  their  auspices,  where  children  picked  up  wandering  in  the  streets  begging, 
should  be  placed  instead  of  being  locked  up  in  the  police  station.  They  could  be  sent 
there  until  proper  enquiries  were  made  into  their  circumstances  and  surroundings,  and 
even  if  children  are  taken  from  drunken  and  disreputable  parents  keep  them  fiom  mixing 
up  with  criminals.  I  think  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  t-ake  children  who  are  not  really 
criminals  to  the  station  or  anywhere  else  where  they  would  be  associated  with  criminals. 
When  once  a  child  is  placed  in  gaol  the  dread  or  fear  of  that  kind  of  punishment  is  taken 
away,  and  as  regards  young  men  and  young  women,  who  perhaps  break  the  law  for  the 
first  time,  they  seem  to  lose  their  self  respect  oxae  they  h'ive  been  sent  to  gaol.  For 
years  and  years  I  have  had  the  greatest  reluctance  to  pat  persons  in  that  position.  I 
have  used  discretionary  power  myself,  and  have  been  very  careful  not  to  lock  up  a  person 
for  a  first  offence  if  I  could  help  it,  because  it  destroys  their  self  inspect,  it  destroys  their 
pride  in  saying  that  they  have  never  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

Dr.  ROSKBBTJGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  boys  should  be  tried  separately  from  the  other  prisoners  t 
A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  You  heard  me  question  the  chief  constable  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 
the  Probation  system  of  MassachuBetts''here.  How  do  you  think  such  a  system  would 
work  here  T  A.  I  certainly  would  approve  of  the  Massachusetts  system  as  r^ards  the 
city  of  Toronto,  but  it  would  require  a  large  staff.  The  department  of  which  I  am  the 
head  works  on  this  line  now  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  the  difficulty  is  that  we  have  no 
place  to  pat  these  children  for  the  present.  A  law  for  the  reclamation  and  protection  of 
neglected  children  was  passed  last  year  I  think.  It  was  either  in  1888  or  1889  and  it 
came  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  It  gives  the  authorities  power  to  take  the 
children  of  dissolute  parents  away  from  them,  and  we  can  act  upon  it  now.  I  think  nine 
or  ten  g^irls  have  been  taken  under  those  circumstances  and  committed  to  the  girls'  home. 
Thero  is  authority  to  detain  them  in  any  institution  which  ia  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Inspector  of  Prisons.  The  magistrates  have  power  to  commit  them  for  a  definite 
period  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  Massachusetts  system  is  to  keep  them  in  their  own  homes,  or  if 
these  homes  are  not  satisfactory,  to  find  other  homes  for  them,  but  they  remain  under  the 
snpervision  of  the  department  of  (he  State  until  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  t  A. 
Yes,  but  there  is  some  difficulty,  I  think,  in  carrying  out  the  principle  an  regards  this  city, 
but  I  would  be  in  favor  of  taking  any  measures  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of 
juveniles,  I.eoause  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  frum  the  juvenile  offenders,  the  adult  offenders 
come,  and  if  the  children  are  saved  there  would  be  very  little  trouble  in  dealing  with 
adult  criminals.  Then  another  recommendation  I  would  make  is  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  respect  to  criminals  and  vagrancy.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
longer  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  system.  I  think  if 
(hat  principle  were  carried  out  to  any  large  extent  we  would  soon  get  rid  of  oar  criminals. 

Q.  Does  your  system  enable  you  to  report  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the 
nnmber  of  times  that  prisoners  are  convicted  ?  A.  Our  records  show  the  number  of  times 
that  individual  prisoners  have  been  brought  up. 
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Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion  that  the  police  court,  as  now  constituted,  is  largely 
the  resort  of  idle  and  vicious  characters  and  my  information  is  that  a  great  deal  of  harm 
is  done  through  this.  What  \4  your  idea  ?  A.  I  know  that  it  is  a  bad  place  for  a  man 
brought  by  mere  curiosity,  but  it  is  an  open  court,  and  unless  you  entirely  change  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  oar  sy^stem  of  justice  I  do  n^t  know  hotv  you  can  alter  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  British  justice  that  a  man  shall  be 
tried  in  open  court,  is  it  uot  1     A.  Yea 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  taverns  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  city  of  Toronto  I  A.  I 
think,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  has  been  a  decrease. 


James  Mabsie,  Warden  Central  Prison,  recalled. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  asked  you  last  night  whether  anything  approaching  good  results,  in  point  of 
discipline,  could  be  obtained  in  a  prison  without  a  proper  labor  system !  A.  No,  they 
could  not. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  an  ideal  prison  labor  system )  A.  We  have  had  all  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  Central  Prison  during  the  ten  yeard — the  piece  price  system, 
the  coutracD  system  and  work  on  Gjvernm3nt  acjouat.  I  approve  of  the  work  boin^  con- 
ducted on  the  Qovemment  or  state  account  principle.  I  like  the  system  that  we  have 
with  Nelson's  people,  that  is,  on  the  piece  price  principle,  but  I  don't  know  anything  else 
that  you  can  take  up  in  the  same  line. 

Q.  Under  the  state  account  system,  I  believe,  you  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the 
goods,  and  put  them  on  the  market  yourself?  A.  Yes.  Our  prison  comes  up  to  my  ideal  in 
some  respects  since  we  started  operations  in  the  south  shop  and  manufactured  goods  for 
the  public  institutions,  and  since  we  began  to  carry  on  our  brick  operations  and  onr  tailM* 
and  shoe  shop.  I  would  go  further  than  this  an  1  take  up  certain  lines  where  we  employ 
a  few  men  in  a  particular  industry,  classing  them  as  far  as  possible  where  the  output  was 
small,  so  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  free  labor  outside.  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
should  manufacture  certain  kinds  of  goods,  an  1  then  periodicdlly,  yearly  or  quarterly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  sell  them  as  prison  goo  Ja.  Then  the  st^te  would  have  a  return  for 
whatever  the  prison  labor  may  be  worth,  and  if  the  number  of  industries  were  extended 
the  output  in  any  one  line  would  be  very  small  I  believe  that  the  industries  of  a  prison 
should  be  diversified.  It  is  better  for  the  prisoners,  for  you  are  likely  to  bring  out  the 
capacities  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  JuRT. 

Q.  If  you  confine  your  labor  to  one  particular  industry,  the  man  who  when  his  term 
expires  seeks  employ ment  outside  in  that  line  is  met  with  the  rebuff,  "Oh,  we  won't 
employ  him,  he  is  a  gaol-bird  "  1  A.  We  find  that  to  a  certain  extent  now.  We  try  to 
get  an  occupation  for  a  man  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  success  at  When  we  get  a 
young  lad,  I  ask  him,  '■  Would  you  like  to  be  a  tailoi  t "  and  if  he  says  he  would  we  pot 
him  in  the  tailor  shop.  If  we  find  that  he  is  not  a  success  there  we  try  him  at  something 
else,  and  if  we  were  limited  to  one  or  two  lines  we  could  not  succeed  to  the  same  extent 
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The  Ghaijuian. 

Q.  If  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  suitable  iadostr^  not  now  carried  on  in  the 
Province  at  which  you  could  employ  your  prisoners,  do  you  think  it  would  do  any 
violence  to  the  labour  unions  to  adopt  this  form  of  industry  in  prison,  first  of  all  taking 
care  to  inform  the  public  generally  that  you  intended  to  do  so,  and  then  pushing  it  on 
as  a  prison  industry  with  all  your  might  1  A.  I  think  no  fault  could  be  found  with  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  thing  to  do. 

Q.  What  would  you  think,  for  instance,  of  manufacturing  binding  twine.  It  is 
very  necessary  for  the  farming  community.  The  manufacture  of  it  is  now  largely  in 
the  hands  of  a  combine.  Would  that  not  be  a  good  industry  for  the  Central  Prison  ]  A. 
If  it  is  not  manufactured  in  the  Province  it  would.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  and  of 
iron  bedsteads  and  the  other  industries  are  suggestions  of  my  own,  but  binding  twine  I 
never  thought  of. 

.  Q    Have  you  the  facilities   for   carrying   on  that  manufacture  there?       A.  We 
have  plenty  of  room. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  There  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  adoption  of  any  ei^Ioyment  requiring  skill  in 
prisons,  because,  when  you  turn  the  prisoners  out,  they  enter  into  competition  with  those 
who  are  earning  their  living  at  such  industries  outside  f  A.  I  think  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  man,  if-  he  had  no  occupation  before,  to  give  him  one,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
earn  bis  living  when  he  goes  out.  The  larger  proportion  of  these  men,  when  they  oome 
to  me,  have  no  knowledge  of  mechanical  work  ;  they  are  humble  labourers. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  even  if  they  are  humble  labourers,  other  honest  men  have  to  labour  all 
their  lives  and  why  should  these  men  because  they  have  committed  a  crime  have  an 
advantage  over  others  who  are  struggling  to  earn  a  living,  and  who  have  never  committed 
a  crime  1  A.  I  do  not  say  that  they  ought.  I  would  go  further  than  this,  I  would 
increase  our  operations  in  this  direction.  1  think,  as  regards  a  man  who  is  continually 
neglecting  his  family,  falling  into  drunkenness  and  committing  crimes  I  would  send  him 
in  under  indefinite  sentence  to  the  Central  Pi  ison,  and  after  deducting  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  from  his  earnings,  I  would  pay  the  balance  to  his  wife  and  family.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done.  There  are  a  great  many  women  who  suffer  very  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treatment  of  their  husbands.  They  won't  work,  but  they  can  be  made  to 
work  when  they  are  in  the  Central  Prison,  and  it  really  would  be  better  for  the  wife  and 
family  if  such  a  man  were  sent  there.  If  the  b)n<I  of  affinity  ia  once  broken  betwee.i  a 
man  and  his  wife  it  can  never  be  welded  into  its  original  condition  again,  and  therefore 
I  think  that  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  such  persons  should  be  kept  separate. 

Dr.  RosEBRuaa. 

<j.  C!ould  it  not  be  so  arranged  that  short  time  men  and  incorrigibles  who  are  not 
likely  to  reform  could  be  kept  at  the  binding  twine  while  the  other  classes,  for  wh^m 
there  might  be  hope  of  their  turning  out  useful  citizens  were  employed  in  other  directions  ? 
A  We  send  nearly  all  confirmed  prisoners  to  the  broom  shop,  and  when  we  get  men  that 
we  think  are  likely  to  turn  out  well,  we  put  them  to  the  various  other  occupations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  now  allow  some  prisoners  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  t  A.  As  far  as  we  can  we  carry  the  principle  out.  In  the  brick  yard  we  give 
so  much  to  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  machines.  We  give  them  a  stint  of  9,000, 
and  there  are  twelve  men  to  each  machine,  and  whatever  is  done  over  this  is  paid  to  the 
men  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  thousand  to  some,  going  all  the  way  down  to  6^  cents. 
Some  of  these  men,  from  the  b^inning  of  May  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  would 
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make  as  much  as  $60.  In  the  broom  shop  we  givj  a  stint.  I  think  it  enables  those 
▼ho  have  been  a  certain  time  at  work  to  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  support  of  their 
fomilies  if  they  have  any,  or  of  their  mothers.  We  carry  the  principle  oat  to  some  extent 
as  regards  the  blankets  and  tweeds.  Whatever  is  manufactured  over  the  stint  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  an  accurate  record  of,  and  so  we  regulate  it  by  making  it  from  20  to  40  or 
50  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Does  this  obtain  in  the  tailor  shop  as  well  ?  A.  We  work  it  differently  there ; 
we  pay  a  man  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  work. 

Q.  Yon  don't  have  a  stint  1  A.  We  are  making  all  sorts  of  clothing,  so  we  could 
not  do  it  very  well. 

Q.  Ob,  I  should  think  you  could  ;  the  tailor  could  draw  up  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
the  different  articles  ?  A.  This  again  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  as  regards 
the  various  items. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  bricks  are  made  by  hand,  and  that  twelve  men  only  make 
9,000  a  day.     A.  They  run  up  to  10,000  or  11,000,  but  we  make  9,000  the  stint. 

Q.  Do  you  make  six  bsicks  at  a  time  in  the  machine  t    A.  five  at  a  ^ime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  this  system  so  that  the  poor  fellow  who  is  not  a  mechanic  can 
earn  something  t  A.  We  regulate  it  this  way,  by  paying  bo  much  to  the  expert,  so  much 
to  the  average  man.  The  principle  we  go  upon  is  not  so  much  what  the  expert  can  do. 
Of  course,  we  make  no  distinction  as  to  the  rates. 

Pr.  ROSKBRUOH. 

Q.  Do  your  men  ever  break  down  t    A.  No,  we  never  work  them  so  hard  as  that. 

Mr.  Jury, 

Q.  How  do  you  find  that  your  men's  work  compares  with  that  of  free  labor  outside  T 
A.  We  don't  do  anything  like  the  same.  In  lads'  the  government  wanted  four  or  five 
million  bricks  for  the  new  parliament  buildings.  We  had  not  men  enough  in  the  prison 
to  supply  all  these  bricks,  so  we  had  to  get  men  in  from  the  outside.  The  free  men  made 
four  or  five  thousand  a  day  above  the  quantity  made  by  our  men.  We  regulate  our  work 
at  a  much  lower  basis  than  that  done  by  labor  outside  the  prison.  Our  stint  in  the 
broom  shop,  after  a  prisoner  has  learned  his  work  thoroughly,  is  such  that  he  can  get 
through  it  very  nicely  in  abouc  seven  hours,  and  then  he  would  have  about  three  hours 
for  himself  if  he  wanted  it. 

Q.  How  is  the  piece  price  system  carried  on  in  the  prison  Y  Does  Nelson  find  the 
raw  material  and  the  superintendents  t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  machines  belong  to  Nelson  Brothers,  or  to  the  government  t  A.  To  the 
goyemment  absolutely. 

Q.  Do  the  Nelsons  pay  any  royalty  ?  A.  Ob,  no  royalty  while  we  manufacture  the 
brooms  for  them. 

Q.  Does  Nelson  determine  the  value  of  the  work  t  A.  Yes ;  I  may  say  that  they 
have  an  excellent  man,  a  superior  man,  as  foreman. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  articles  that  are  not  considered  up  to  the  standard  T  A.. 
The  rejected  brooms  are  not  half  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  prison.  There  is 
a  standard  fixed,  and  we  make  our  men  work  up  to  it.  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  men 
themselves  that  they  should  be  taught  to  do  their  work  well. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  raw  material  ?    A.  The  Qoremmenl 
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Q.  Do  they  pay  the  inauranoo  on  it }    A.  No,  the  Nelsons  themselves  look  after  that 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Your  last  report  states  that  "  the  wood-working  operations  in  the  north  shop 
have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  conld  have  been  desired,  only  8-3,967.82  having  been 
received  on  account  of  the  labor  for  the  year,  while  it  should  have  been  $7,729.94."  You 
say  that  you  then  hoped  for  a  better  condition  of  things.  Has  this  been  realized  ?  A. 
Yes,  fully  up  to  my  expectations. 

Q.  What  improvement  have  you  been  able  to  establish  in  your  wood-working  estab- 
ishment  t  A. '  We  have  been  twelve  months  experimenting  there.  I  may  say  that  that 
is  a  most  difficult  trade  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  .Tdht. 

Q.  In  your  report  where  you  say  you  are  making  so  much  money  per  head  by  the 
prisoners,  you  don't  make  any  allowance  for  interest  on  capital  t  A.  When  we  entered 
into  this  work  we  thought  it  right  that  we  should  calculate  the  amount  for  each  prisoner 
employed  over  and  above  the  salaries  of  the  foremen  and  superintendents  of  the  work. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  You  see  we  have  been  twelve 
months  experimenting,  and  I  am  really  not  prepared  to  speak  clearly  upon  the  wood- 
work. 

Q.  1  was  speaking  of  the  broom  shop.  You  claim  to  have  made  a  little  more 
money,  and  you  take  credit  for  the  increase  made  by  the  prisoners'  labor.  You  say 
that  under  the  new  arrangement  it  may  safely  be  estimated  that  the  labor  will  average 
about  50  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner,  and  that  a  substantial  increase  from  this 
industry  has  marked  its  progress  for  the  last  nine  years.  You  say  that  in  1887  the 
daily  earnings  averaged  17  cents,  but  for  the  past  year  they  have  been  42  cents  and 
under  the  new  agreement  they  have  been  47^  cents,  but  you  don't  allow  anything  oppo- 
site that  for  the  additional  interest  that  the  Government  are  paying  on  plant  over  what 
they  paid  when  the  Nelson's  owned  the  plant  themselvea  A.  It  did  not  amount  to 
mnch.     We  owned  all  the  plant  except  the  new  stitching  msohine. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  always  own  the  wood-working  machines )     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  had  to  purchase  these  7    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  anything  for  interest  on  this  capital  in  figuring  out  the  increase 
per  head  1     A.  We  have  not  taken  that  into  account 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  inspector's  statement  of  the  prison  work  that  yon  say  that  in 
the  tailor  shop  your  expenditure  for  the  last  year  was  $5,113  51  and  the  income  was 
13,967.22,  how  do  you  account  for  that  1  There  must  be  some  way  of  accounting  for 
it,  I  suppose.  A.  Yon  must  have  made  some  mistake  about  the  figures.  The  upper 
colnmns  show  the  expenditure,  and  then  down  below  you  will  see  the  returns  from  the 
various  indnstries,  and  yon  will  find  there  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tailor  shop 
amounted  to  $5,501.92. 

Q.  Well,  but  that  is  very  little  over  what  it  cost,  A.  You  see  in  that  year  and 
indeed  for  some  years  past,  there  has  been  very  little  done  over  making  the  prisoners' 
and  the  officials'  clothing — that  is  the  clothing  required  for  the  gaol  This  year  we  had  to 
buy  a  large  amount  of  Etoffe,  and  that  would  account  for  a  larger  expenditure  in  the 
figures  for  the  year. 

Q.  Don't  you  take  credit  for  the  labor  that  you  do  1  A.  Yes,  bat  very  likely  there 
would  be  an  account  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  material  that  would  be  used 
during  the  next  year,  and  thus  the  expenditure  for  that  year  would  appear  larger  than 
it  really  was. 

Q.  In  the  year  previous  the  expenditure  for  the  year  is  put  down  at  $6,467.90  and 
the  revenue  at  $5,797.15.     There  yon  see  your  revenue  is  considerably  less  than  the 
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expenditure  upon  the  industry.  A.  The  chairman  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  that 
this  statement  does  not  correctly  represent  the  earnings  of  the  shop  for  the  entire 
year.  It  is  simply  for  the  prison  year  which  ends  en  the  30th  of  Septembw,  and  some- 
times there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  material  in  the  store  department,  and  the 
accounts  for  this  would  be  charged  against  that  year's  revenue. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  brick-making,  you  don't  charge  the  Government  for  the 
bricks  that  were  made.  A.  That  comes  in  another  way.  We  say  that  there  will  be 
$30,000  in  addition  to  that.  These  are  not  really  the  correct  earnings  of  the  several 
industries. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  statements  of  this  kind  should  be  made  out  incoi  rectly. 
A.  It  is.     These  do  not  represent  what  has  actually  been  done  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  statement  made  in  the  report  relating:  to  this  except  your  general 
report  1  A.  There  is  no  public  statement,  but  the  information  is  all  before  the  Depart- 
ment. . 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  the  year  1888.  The  whole  of  the  industries,  according  to  this  return, 
cost  $35,005.02,  and  your  revenue  is  $30,136.43,  but  you  don't  show  where  the  brick  yard 
sales  come  in.  A.  They  don't  appear  there  in  our  statement,  but  they  appear  in  the  books 
of  the  treasurer.  In  my  report  the  amount  is  given,  for  it  shows  that  about  four  milliona 
of  bricks  have  been  made,  representing  a  value  of  about  $2 1,000. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  would  make  it  look  very  different  for  the  prison  if  that  appeared  in  its  proper 
place  ?    A.  It  would. 

Q.  In  your  report,  in  the  paragraph  next  to  the  bottom  of  page  90  of  the  reports 
on  asylums  and  prisons,  you  state,  "  The  question  is  often  asked  by  visitors  whether  or 
how  near  the  prison  comes  to  be  self-sustaining,  prompted  to  ask  it  doubtless  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  prisoners  and  the  activity  displayed  in  the  several  industrial 
employments  at  which  they  are  engaged.  To  that  goal  the  prison  has  not  yet  attained  and 
it  may  not  be  attainable ;  but  when  the  returns  show  that  the  products  of  the  labor  amounts 
to  $53,527  against  an  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  $65,000,  and  this  with  prisoners 
under  an  average  term  of  sentence  of  about  six  months,  the  management  may  fairly  claim 
that  the  showing  is  creditable  to  say  the  least,  and  they  can  safely  promise  that  still  better 
results  may  be  looked  for  ;  568  of  the  739  prisoners  received  were  on  sentence  of  six 
months  and  under.  In  taking  the  $53,000  odd  earned  by  the  prisoners  you  must  include 
the  amount  in  the  brick  yard.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  only  take  the  bare  cost  of  maintenance — ^you  don't  take  the  cost  of 
running  the  industries  t  A.  I  think  everything  is  fairly  taken  into  account.  You  see  it 
is  the  maintenance  only  that  you  have  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  not  all  the  wages  included  in  the  $65,000  set  down  for  maintenance} 
A.  No.     Oh,  I  am  wrong,  I  think  this  $65,000  includes  all  the  salaries. 

Q.  The  trouble  is  that  these  statements  are  made  up  for  the  official  year  ending  the 
30th  of  September,  and  the  treasurer's  statements  are  made  up  for  the  ordinary  year. 
However,  the  difference  averages  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.     A.  Yes, 

Mr,  Jury. 

Q.  If  you  take  the  whole  of  your  expenditure,  I  mean  the  whole  amounts  that  ought 
properly  to  go  under  that  head,  maintenance,  wages,  plant  and  everything,  it  would  be 
$96,381.17  and  the  revenue  $53,627.  A.  Oh,  yes,  but  in  the  industrUd  expenditure  there 
might  be  quite  a  large  amount  for  machinery,  material  that  we  have  on  band  at  the  time. 
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Q.  According  to  the  way  you  make  out  your  accounts  the  total  cost  to  the  country  is 
$42.0CO  odd  t  A.  Yes,  but  as  I  have  said  the  manufacturing  expenditure  includes 
large  amounts  that  are  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  year. 

Dr.  RosEBRUoa. 

Q.  When  the  Commission  were  in  Detroit  they  were  told  by  Captain  Nicholson 
that  he  was  able  to  pay  a  large  amount,  some  $15,000  odd,  to  the  city  as  a  restdt  of 
hia  work  for  the  last  year  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  Do  you 
account  for  this  in  any  way,  seeing  that  you  are  unable  to  make  the  revenue  approximately 
cover  the  expenditure  %  A.  Captain  Nicholson  receives  from  the  counties  which  send 
their  prisoners  a  certain  allowance  per  head  for  their  maintenance  ;  then  he  also  receives 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  United  States  prisoners,  and  then  they  sell  goods  direct  to 
the  trade  and  the  whole  profit  goes  to  the  prison.  Then  they  only  carry  on  one 
industry  and  concentrate  all  their  energies  on  that.  The  result  is  that  they  are  more 
successful  financially  than  if  they  had  diversity  of  industries. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  conducted  all  your  industries  on  the  same  plan 
you  could  do  much  better  than  you  are  doing  t  A.  I  believe  we  could  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  but  it  would  interfere  with  the  reformatory  work  of  the  institution  very 
much.  Then  I  think  at  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  Capttin  Nicholson  has  not 
much  more  than  half  of  the  staff  that  we  have.  Then  he  does  all  repairs  both  to  his 
prison  and  to  his  house,  and  makes  additions  and  alterations  just  as  he  sees  fit  I  do 
this,  and  it  does  not  show  here  in  the  statement.  You  see  the  entire  south  shop  and 
the  machine  shop  were  remodelled  and  fitted  up,  and  additions  were  made  to  them  by 
prison  labor.     We  made  a  number  of  alterations  in  the  prison. 

Q.  And  they  were  done  entirely  by  prison  labor  t  A.  Yes,  all  the  alterations  you 
saw  were  the  result  of  our  own  work. 

Q.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  could  not  supply  a  debit  and  credit  account  for  everything 
so  that  we  could  see  exactly  what  the  cost  of  the  prison  was.  A.  This  $96,000  really 
shows  what  the  cost  was.  If  we  did  not  keep  our  own  oows  and  grow  our  own  vege- 
tables it  would  be  considerably  more,  so  that  you  really  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
prison  from  these  figures. 

The  Cbaibuan. 

Q.  The  Central  Prison  was  established  as  an  industrial  prison  in  order  to  do  away 
with  Uie  idleness  in  the  common  gaols,  was  it  not  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  object  ]     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  the  common  gaols  that  hard  labor  could 
be  carried  on  at  these  local  establishmeats  1  A.  Not  successfully  unless  you  adopt  the 
cellular  principle  as  it  is  carried  out  in  England. 

Q.  What  industries  do  they  carry  on  there  t  A.  They  have  various  kinds  of  work, 
making  of  mats,  ship  fenders,  that  is  work  that  I  found  largely  engaging  the  prisoners. 

Q.  Did  not  you  find  a  number  of  them  picking  oakum  1  A.  Yes,  a  little,  and  I 
found  at  Pentonville  a  number  on  the  treadmilL  They  were  grinding  flour.  At  Portland 
they  were  quarrying  stone. 

Q.  Do  the  gaols  in  Great  Britain  correspond  to  our  county  gaols  ?  A.  Of  the  117 
gaols  that  were  in  existence  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  1876  I  think  only  about  one-half 
remain  now,  and  those  which  remain  have  become  the  centres  of  large  districts.  At 
Edinburgh  you  find  a  large  prison  drawing  prisoners  from  all  the  southern  districts  of 
Scotland  on  the  eastern  seaboard.     There  are  two  in  Glasgow  and  one  in  Aberdeen. 
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Q.  Who  are  sentenced  to  these  district  prisons — felons)  A.  They  distingnisb 
between  a  prisoner  and  a  convict.  Those  who  are  sentenced  for  over  two  years  are 
convicts. 

Q.  Aru  there  any  convicts  in  those  local  prisons  which  you  spoke  oft  A.  I  found 
convicts  in  some  of  them,  but  only  in  some  of  them.  They  are  generally  moved  to  Uie 
penal  establishments. 

Q.  They  have  no  common  gaols  where  prisoners  are  sent  while  they  are  awaiting 
trial.  A.  The  prison  serves  two  purposes  —the  detention  of  prisoners  pending  trial  and 
the  punishment  of  those  who  are  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  shorter  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  JuKY. 

Q.  Do  you  find  shot  exercise  or  anything  of  that  kind  still  in  existence  %  A.  No,  I 
do  not  find  it  anything  like  general.     Pentonville  was  the  only  place  where  I  saw  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  be  sent  to  one  of  these  prisons  and  to  remain  there 
six  months  and  never  see  a  fellow  prisoner  in  the  institution  1  A.  If  he  is  a  convict  he 
goes  for  nine  months  into  solitary  confinement  and  sees  no  ona  The  ordinary  prisoners 
are  taken  out,  so  many  for  drill  exercise,  into  the  circular  court ;  the  officers  are  there 
watching  their  every  movement,  and  they  walk  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Q.  Is  speaking  strictly  prohibited )  A.  Tea,  and  they  won't  allow  a  man  to  wink 
or  nod  or  make  any  sign  of  any  kind  to  another  prisoner. 

Q.  I  want  information  as  to  the  system  in  the  common  gaols.  Is  there  any  associa- 
tion of  those  awaiting  trial  1  A.  They  never  see  each  other  except  when  they  take  an 
airing. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  constructing  these  prisons?  A.  They  open  now 
into  a  centre  corridor  with  cells  on  both  sides.  The  cells  all  look  oat  upon  this.  There 
is  a  window  to  each  cell,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  prisoners  seeing  each  other. 

Q.  Are  there  iron  bars  in  the  cells  t    A.  No.     The  cell  blocks  are  all  built  inside 

Q.  Is  the  cell  surrounded  with  stone  walls !    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  lighted  1     A.  Through  the  window  in  the  main  walls. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  prisoners  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  word  or  sign  at  these  establishments  1  A.  It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
prisoners  to  do  so,  but  amongst  the  old  convicts  who  have  been  in  for  a  long  time  there 
is  a  system  of  signalling  by  some  means.  They  communicate  with  each  other  by  so  many 
taps.  They  never  let  more  than  one  man  out  at  a  time,  only  one  man  at  a  time  is  taken 
down  to  the  baths.  I  did  not  see  more  than  two  baths  altc^ther.  The  food  is  always 
taken  to  the  cell. 

(j.  That  is  the  cellular  system  properly  carried  out.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  our  system  ?     A.  As  a  corrective  for  the  prisoners  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  deterrent  on  the  commission  of  crime  t    A.  I  do  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  right  for  a  man  charged  with  a  crime  that  he  shonld  be 
confined  in  this  way  pending  his  examination  and  trial  1    A.  Oh,  those  awaiting  trial  are 
'  not  subjected  continuously  to  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Q.  They  are  in  association,  are  they  1  A.  No,  they  are  not  in  association.  The 
cellular  system  in  England  means  that  a  convict  is  sent  to  one  of  these  prisons,  and  he  is 
kept  there  nine  months,  sees  nobody,  and  thea  after  this  he  may  be  removed  to  Petor 
Head  to  quarry  granite  or  some  other  place  to  quarry  ston^  and  then  tbey  are  on  the 
associate  system, 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  to  the  system  1  A.  Na  In  speaking  with  Mr. 
Wheatly,  of  London,  who  is  a  great  anthority  on  all  these  mattem,  I  wsls  informed  that 
they  were  satisfied  it  had  resulted  in  a  great  diminution  of  oriine. 

Dr.  R08BBBUGH. 

Q.  Ts  it  approved  of  by  the  Howard  Association  1    A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  crime  has  decreased  in  En(;land  on  accoant  of  this  1  A.  It 
has  decreased,  but  there  are  various  reasons  for  it.  Old  criminals  in  England  are  dying 
out,  and  there  are  so  many  efforts  put  forth  in  the  large  cities  to  save  the  young  that 
there  is  a  great  redaction  in  the  number  who  are  now  falling  into  crime.  As  the  old 
fellows  are  dying  off,  there  are  not  the  same  number  to  take  their  places. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  prisoners  think  of  this  system  t  A.  Well,  they  seem  to  be  satisfied, 
but  they  said  it  was  somewhat  lonely. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  me  what  was  the  primary  object  of  establishing  the  cellular  system 
in  England  ?     A.  I  think  it  was  to  prevent  association. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  prisoners !     A.  I  do  not 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglik. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  authorities  there — men  of  experience,  say  whether  the  solitary 
confinement  for  nine  months  of  these  convicts  tended  to  make  them  better  men  than  they 
were  before  1  A.  In  asking  this  question  I  received  different  replies.  The  governor  of 
Pentonville  said  on  this  very  point  that  while  the  convict  was  more  under  restraint  it  did 
not  injure  his  health,  but  he  could  not  say  that  the  men  were  really  reformed  by  the 
treatment  they  underwent :  but  the  idea  given  was  that  it  was  a  proper  system  for  dealing 
with  this  class. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  other  social  forces  in  England,  besides  the  one  you  have 
mentioned,  which  have  had  an  important  effect  in  diminishing  crime  ?  Don't  you  think  that 
temperance  societies,  trade  societies,  improved  education,  free  trade,  cheap  food  for  the 
people,  all  these  things  have  had  an  important  bearing  in  that  respect  t  A.  There  is  no 
doubt  they  are  doing  excellent  work.  You  see  there  the  middle  class  is  gradually, 
constantly  lifting  up  and  absorbing  the  lower  strata  uf  society,  and  it  is  due  to  the  middle 
class,  in  my  opinion,  this  lessening  of  poverty  and  crime  in  the  large  cities,  more  than  any 
other.  There  is  nothing  like  the  amount  of  bmtality,  of  offences  against  the  person,  that 
there  were  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  was  the  exception  in  the  prisons  in 
England  at  that  time  to  find  a  man  who  could  read  or  write,  but  now  it  is  the  exception 
to  find  a  man  who  cannot. 


Toronto,  November  Uth,  1890. 

Present — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  Dr. 
Rosebmgh,  A.  F.  Jury,  E&q. 

William  Stark,  Inspector  of  Detectives  of  the  Toronto  Police  Force,  sworn. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  inspector  of  detectives  1  A.  I  was  appointed  three 
years  ago  last  July.     I  have  been  in  the  police  force  since  1869. 

Q.  When  yon  are  dealing  with  criminals  do  you  enquire  into  their  antecedents  ?  A. 
Tes.  My  position  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  getting  knowledge  of  iheir  previous  life, 
antecedents  and  associations. 
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Q.  What  do  you  find  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  these  men  foiling  into  criminal 
oounes  1  A.  The  deplorable  lack  of  parental  control  when  young,  is  perhaps  the  first  and 
greatest  cause,  but  intemperance  is  an  important  factor  in  producing  criminals.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  develop  into  criminals  commence  that  life  young. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  the  most  hardened  criminal,  the  cleror  criminal,  is  a 
sober  man,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  a  drunkard  ?  A.  That  is  true  in  many  cases.  Qenerally 
in  early  life  they  gradually  drift  into  disreputable  habits.  As  they  grow  older  they 
become  experienced  as  thieves,  and  some  of  them  drift  gradually  down  and  become  drunk- 
ards and  are  driven  to  steal  in  order  to  get  the  means  of  satisfying  their  appetite  for  drink. 
Their  crimes  have  caused  them  to  fall  into  drunkenness,  but  at  times  even  the  cleverest 
orimiuals  have  their  jamboree.  Nearly  all  have  this  occasionally.  They  drink  more  or 
less.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  find  a  criminal  a  total  abstainer.  Even  amongst  gamblers 
yon  find  very  few  abstainers. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  causes  of  crime  }  A.  The  neglect  of  children  may  be  brought 
about  by  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  But  there  are  a  great  many  sober 
people  whose  children  grow  up  into  crime,  and  this  is  because  the  parents  have  allowed  them 
to  run  around  the  streets.  They  form  bad  associations  upon  the  streets  and  they  drift  into 
crim&  These  bad  associations  create  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  so  that  when  they  get  up  to 
be  young  men  they  cannot  bear  to  be  tied  down  to  constant  employment  They  drift 
about,  they  want  to  go  to  places  of  amusement,  they  want  to  be  fashionably  dressed,  they 
drink  and  smoke  cigars,  and  if  they  cannot  have  money  to  do  this  they  steal  it  and  com- 
mit crime. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  features  of  the 
education  act  would  create  more  regular  habits  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Inspector  Archibald  was  asked  a  question  yesterday,  which  he  thought  you 
would  be  better  able  to  answer.  What  is  the  effect  of  second-hand  stores  or  junk  shops 
upon  juvenile  crime  t  A.  They  had  a  bod  effect  at  one  time.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
any  person  who  liked  could  deal  in  second-hand  articles,  but  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
giving  power  to  impose  a  regular  license  upon  this  class,  and  now  no  man  can  get  a 
license  for  a  second-hand  shop  without  a  recommendation  from  the  police  department. 
They  are  now  under  such  strict  surveillance  that  they  are  not,  to  any  extent,  a  factor 
in  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  towns  where  second-hand  stores  are  allowed  to  exist 
without  being  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  they  are  a  source  of  crime  and  a 
danger  to  the  community?  A.  They  should  be  under  the  police  authorities.  When 
they  know  that  the  holding  of  their  license  depends  upon  the  police  commissioners  they 
are  very  careful,  if  any  suspicious  circumstances  come  under  their  notice,  to  notify  th«i 
police  department.  A  police  officer  inspects  their  books  every  day.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  have  to  send  to  our  office  every  morning  by  ten  o'clock,  a  statement  showing  all  the 
purchases  that  they  made  on  the  previous  day. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q.  Does  this  rule  apply  to  pawn  shops  ?  A.  The  pawn  shop  books  are  open,  but 
the  same  r^ulation  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  pawn  shops  encourage  crime  i     A.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  great  cause  of  juvenile  crime)  A.  There  is  a 
pernicious  system,  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  of  exposing-  goods  in  shop  doors,  and 
this  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  starting  boys  in  crime.  They  commence  stealing  an 
apple,  and  they  go  on  hooking,  it  may  be  fruit  one  day,  clothes  the  next,  one  thing  after 
another,  until  their  moQil  sense  becomes  absolutely  blunted,  and  they  drift  itto  larger 
orimes.     After  getting  your  notice  yesterday,  I  looked  over  the  records  to  find  oot  how 
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manT  boys  were  convicted  from  the  first  of  July  until  the  end  of  October,  of  all  classes  of 
felonies,  housebreaking,  shopbreaking  and  so  on.  The  number  was  213.  The  great 
majority  of  these  weie  tried  in  the  police  court,  very  few  were  tried  in  the  county  court. 
Out  of  this  number  73  were  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen.  Seven 
years  of  age  seems  very  young,  but  there  were  three  ooly  seven  year<s  of  age,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  were  three  convictions  recorJeid  ag.itnst  them  for 
breaking  into  houses  and  breaking  into  business  plactM  to  steal  money  and  jewellery. 
The  magistrate  did  not-  think  that  sending  them  to  gaol  would  do  them  any  good,  and  he 
simply  let  them  ofif,  hoping  that  the  parents  might  take  care  of  them.  In  less  than  three 
we^  they  were  back  again  The  parents  say  they  c*n't  control  them.  Th « idea  of 
parents  not  being  able  to  control  children  of  that  age  is  absurd  The  chihlren  belong  to 
respectable  mechanics  who,  I  believe,  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  police  court  until  they 
c<tme  up  when  their  children  were  charged  with  this  offttnce.  I  will  put  aaother  case  in 
which  there  were  five  boys,  not  one  of  whom  I  believe  had  reacho'l  the  a<<t)  of  Qfteen. 
Two  had  been  prek'iously  convicted  of  trivial  ofTeoces.  The  others  had  not  bjen.  These 
five  boys  were  sent  to  the  reformatory.  There  were  twenty  different  charges  of  house- 
breaking against  them  during  the  summer.  They  broke  into  houses  belonging  to  people 
who  had  removed  to  the  island  or  other  parts  during  the  holidays.  We  were  at  work  on 
the  cases  for  a  considerable  time,  and  30uld  not  conceive  who  were  the  gang  that  were  so 
dexterously  carrying  on  this  practice.  We  ultimately  got  a  clue  and  found  thit  these  boys 
wore  doing  it.  They  took  nothing  but  money  and  jewellery.  The  money,  of  course, 
they  squandered.  With  one  exception  these  ofTdnces  were  committed  at  night,  and  thi& 
shows  where  the  lack  of  parental  control  comes  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  How  did  they  dispose  of  the  jewellery  ?  A.  Well,  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  class  of  people  who  buy  this  sort  of  thing.  At  hotels  you  will  find  parties  who  are 
ready  to  buy  anything  of  that  character.  Respectable  business  men  will  buy  these  goods 
and  they  will  sell  the  nuggets  to  jewellers. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  lead  pipes  taken  from  houses )     A.  Yes 

Q.  How  do  they  dispose  of  them  f  A.  These,  in  many  cases,  are  melted  down  and 
sold.  Licensed  dealers  will  bay  these.  It  is  in  lumps  of  lead,  and  nobody  can 
identify  it. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  police  auchoritios  to  allow  boys 
to  congregate  all  day  upon  vacant  lots  of  land  i  A.  Complaints  are  constantly  made  of 
boys  congregating  on  places  like  that,  but  the  excuse  is  put  forward  by  parents  that  the 
boys  must  go  somewhere.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  how  our  criminals  are  made.  The 
parents  will  not  look  after  them,  and  they  grow  up  gradually  in  criminal  ways. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  if  public  playgrounds  for  bjys  were 
opened  up  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police }  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  boys  are  allowed  to  assemble  on  these  lots  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  which  are  jusc  manufacturing  places  for  criminals.  You  will  find 
boys  there  who  ought  to  be  in  their  beds  at  night. 

Q  If  the  truancy  system  were  put  in  force  as  it  oaght  to  be,  you  would  have  no 
boys  on  vacant  lots '(     A,  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt, 

Q.  Yet,  if  the  law  only  requir  s  attendiinca  for  one  hunlrel  days  during  tha  year, 
and  that  is  the  law  now,  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  length  of  time  during  which 
there  might  be  idlers  1  A.  Yes.  The  most  dangerous  time  of  the  day  is  the  evening, 
after  dark.  That  is  the  time  when  there  are  facilities  for  shop-lifting.  They  sev  a 
basket  or  a  barrel  of  apples.  They  see  other  fruit  laid  ont  in  boxes,  and  they  say  to  each 
other,  "  You  steal  this,  I  stole  the  last,"  and  that  is  the  way  the  thing  is  worked. 
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Jlr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  for  the  suppression  of  crime  better  than  it  was  when  70a  first 
became  an  officer  attached  to  the  force  ]  A.  Well,  if  I  said  yes  to  that  question  it  might 
sound  a  little  egotistical  I  am  afraid  that  juvenile  crime  is  increasing.  The  figures 
this  year,  so  far  as  juveniles  are  oonpemed,  are  startling. 

Q.  Yon  must  know  that  in  some  cities  when  they  attain  a  certain  stage  in  their 
growUi,  there  is  a  distinctly  criminal  class.  Has  Toronto  a  population  that  actually  lives 
on  crime  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  class  of  thieves  who  have  been  committed  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  times  within  two  years,  who  are  never  known  to  do 
anything  but  loaf  about,  and  who  are  always  well  dressed.  I  look  upou  these  as 
belonging  to  the  criminal  class. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbcry. 

Q.  You  don't  regard  them  as  likely  to  be  reformed  ?  A.  No,  not  under  the  present 
system. 

Dr.  ROSBBBVGH. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  hardship  to  pass  a  by-law  compelling  people  to  keep  their  goods 
within  the  shops  t  A.  If  every  man  were  compelled  to  do  this  it  would  lead  to  a  ^reat 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime.  I  might  give  you  the  total  figures  as  regards  the  renudnder 
of  the  213  who  were  convicted  during  the  summer  months.  I  have  told  you  that  73 
were  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
theie  were  32  convicted.  Then  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  there 
were  26,  and  over  twenty-five  years  there  were  82.  Of  those  73  juveniles  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  52  were  bom  in  Canada,  a  large  number  in  Toronto  and  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province ;  one  or  two  in  Nova  Scotia,  one  in  New  Brunswick, 
six  in  the  United  States  and  fifteen  in  the  old  countries,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
one  or  two  were  from  Italy,  and  one  or  two  from  France. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  imported  by  these  charitable  societies  1  A.  I  do  not  chink 
there  was  one.  Those  bom  in  the  Old  Country  were  brought  out  by  their  parents. 
Then  of  those  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  16  were  bom  in  Canada,  four  in  the 
United  States,  and  twelve  in  the  Old  Countries  in  different  parts.  Of  the  26  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  14  were  bom  in  Canada,  two  in  the  United 
States  and  ten  in  Uie  old  countries. 

Q.  Bo  you  find  Toronto  boys  as  bad  as  any )  A.  Yes,  they  are  bad  enough.  We 
can  hold  our  own  with  bad  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  DonH;  you  think  that  we  have  enough  boys  to  take  care  of  belonging  to  ourselves 
without  bringing  from  the  slums  of  the  old  country  the  children  belonging  to  the 
di^graded  classes  who  form  the  lower  strata  of  society  in  the  large  cities  ?  A.  I  do.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  these  boys  and  girls  here  and  dump  them  in  the  towus  and 
cities.  If  they  could  put  them  on  farms,  or  in  places  where  they  would  be  properly  cared 
for,  they  would  be  all  right  perhaps.  We  occasionally  get  correspondence  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  people  who  have  had  thii  class  of  boys,  from  ^rmers,  for  instance  who 
have  employed  them,  of  their  having  taken  advante^e  of  opportunities  for  stealing 
money  and  clearing  away,  and  when  communications  have  taken  place,  or  enquiries  have 
been  made,  we  have  elicited  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  out  by  Miss  so  and-so,  but  we 
don't  have  many  of  this  class  in  our  own  city.  They  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
materially  affect  the  general  proportion  of  our  own  criminal  population. 

Dr.  ROSKBRUOB. 

Q.  Of  the  73  boys,  how  many  were  children  of  the  better  class  of  parents  t  A. 
A  great  many  were  children  of  respectable  working  people,  boys  who  ought  to  have  been 
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well  brought  up.  A  great  many  were  children  of  parents  who  never  saw  the  inside  of 
a  |)olice  court  themselves.  A  number  of  these  I  may  say  too,  are  boys  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  city  as  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  Probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  belong 
to  the  newsboy  and  bootblack  class  Four-fifths  would  belong  to  the  families  of  indus- 
trious people,  who  have  lost  control  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdby. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  reformatory  or  penal  system  ia  defective ;  what 
would  you  suggest  by  way  of  improvement?  A.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  as  applied  to  habitual  criminals — criminals  who  have  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  have  determined  to  live  by  crime.  What  I  take  to  be  the  object  of  the 
law  is  to  protect  the  public,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  and  to  reform  the 
criminal  if  possible.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  by  mild  measures,  good  and  well ;  if 
not,  we  ought  to  iulopt  measures  sufficiently  severe  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  this,  and 
if  we  cannot  obtain  this  result  by  any  other  means,  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  locked  up 
permanently.  After  a  man  or  woman  has  developed  into  a  habitual  criminal,  after  they 
have  shown  that  they  are  determined  to  live  a  life  of  crime,  let  them  be  sent  to  prison 
somewhere — to  a  place  where  they  would  be  compelled-  to  work  and  work  hard.  By  this 
means  you  protect  the  public  and  you  prevent  this  man's  bad  example  having  a  bad 
effect  upon  others.  If  you  take  75  charazters  in  Toronto  and  permanently  shut  them  up, 
you  protect  society  from  depredations,  protect  society  from  their  bad  example,  you 
prevent  their  getting  married  and  propagating  criminals  ;  but  I  do  not  look  to  that  so 
much.  You  see,  there  are  a  large  number  of  boys  who  come  from  respectable  pEurents, 
and  as  regards  these  the  theory  of  heredity  does  not  bear  at  alL  Of  course,  there  are  many 
instances  where  criminal  parents  bring  up  criminal  children,  but  these  children  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  streets,  and  then  there  is  the  influence  of  example  more  than  heredity. 
So  far  as  small  boys  are  concerned,  I  look  upon  the  Industrial  School  as  a  splendid 
institution,  which  is  doing  a  lot  of  good  amongst  juveniles  who  are  likely  to  de\elop 
into  criminals.  At  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  boys  are  there  doing  well,  boys 
who,  had  they  been  left  to  the  care  of  their  parents,  would  have  been  serving  sentences 
as  criminals  to-day.  Still,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  relegate 
to  this  institution  a  duty  that  they  ought  to  discharge  themselves.  People  come  to  the 
police  very  often  and  ask  that  their  boy  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  He  has  got 
beyond  their  control  they  say  ;  it  simply  means  that  they  want  to  get  lid  of  him.  We 
had  a  case  the  other  day  where  a  boy,  nine  years  old,  was  brought  to  us  by  his  mother, 
who  thought  she  would  like  to  get  him  into  the  Industrial  School.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  father  should  not  be  able  to  control  this  boy.  His  father  is  alive, 
a  young,  vigorous  working  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  really  bad  boys  in  Mimico  1  A.  Perhaps  not 
really  bad  boys,  but  they  would. become  bad  if  they  had  not  been  taken  care  of.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  have  developed  into  criminals. 

Q.  Ought  those  three  boys  you  spoke  of  to  have  been  sent  to  Mimico,  or  would 
it  have  been  wise  to  send  to  Mimico  boys  with  such  a  strong  tendency  to  crime  ? 
A.  I  think  that  before  those  three  boys  would  contaminate  the  school  their  evil  propen- 
sities would  be  thoroughly  kept  in  check  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  parents  should 
not  control  these  boys.  In  regard  to  the  prison  system,  I  may  say  that  the  Central 
Prison  I  look  upon  as  the  model  institution  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of 
oriminal  goes,  and  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  this  than  when  you  see  a  man  going 
before  the  court  and  asking  that  his  sentence  may  be  doubled  in  order  that  he  may  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  instead  of  the  Central  Prison.  The  reason,  I  believe,  is  the 
strict  didcipline  at  the  prison. 

Mr.  JcBT. 

Q.  What  effect  has  hard  labor  in  the  way  of  effecting  the  criminal's  reclamation  t 
A.  I  do  not  know  but  it  inspires  him  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  institution.     It  is 
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from  a  punitive  point  of  view  that  I  regard  it  more  especially.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  whec  the  term  is  sufficiently  long,  it  accustoms  the  man  to  hard  work, 
and  he  has  less  objection  to  earning  his  living  afterwards.  Kingston  Penitentiary  I  know 
is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  sort  of  resting  place,  a  kind  of  a  home.  If  a  man  comes 
in  and  says,  I  have  been  in  the  Central  Prison,  and  i  have  been  in  the  iienitentiary,  he 
will  invariably  say  that  he  prefers  the  latter,  and  if  you  ask  him  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  Oenlral  Prison,  he  will  say,  "  The  work  is  too  hard,  we  don't  get  any  show 
there,  the  discipline  is  too  strict." 

Dr.  ROBBBUOB. 

Q.  Oan  you  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  t  A.  That  is  an  insti- 
tution my  department  has  not  much  to  do  with,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  it  in  the  way  of  reforming  these  fallen  women. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  fact  that  the  sentences  are  too  sbortw  Send  a  woman 
to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  six  months,  she  comes  out  and  finds  her  old  associates 
much  the  same  as  when  she  left  them.  If  you  were  to  put  her  out  of  the  way  for  three 
or  four  years,  the  chances  are  that  by  that  time  her  old  associates  would  all  have  gone 
away  or  have  died  off.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  higher  class  of  criminals, 
thieves  for  instance.  Send  a  thief  to  the  Central  Prison  for  six  mouths,  be  comes  out 
and  he  mixes  up  with  his  old  associales  again  and  follows  his  old  career,  but  put  a  thief 
away  for  six  or  seven  years  at  a  time,  and  when  he  comes  out,  the  gang  of  bis  old 
associates  is  broken  up.  In  this  prison  arrangement  the  weak  spot  seems  to  be  here.  I 
believe  that  a  good  many  are  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  the  gaol  and  the  penitentiary, 
to  whom  these  remarks  apply.  A  person  has  been  convicted  perhaps  once  or  twice. 
When  he  comes  out,  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  him  into  honest  employment,  I 
believe  he  would  become  a  respectable  and  honest  citizen,  but  when  he  has  completed  his 
term,  the  door  is  opened  and  he  is  merely  dumped  out  He  has  no  means  of  finding 
employment,  and  he  has  got  to  steal  or  starve. 

Dr.  RoSKBRCGH. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  Penetanguishene  reformatory  apon 
boys  1  A.  good  many  of  them  some  back  upon  our  hands  after  being  released  from  the 
reformatory. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  that  come  back  after  being  releasad  t 
A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 

Q.  Do  more  than  half  come  back  )     A.  No. 

Q.  Would  a  third  1    A.  No. 

Q.  Well — say  there  is  a  fourth  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  after  supervision.  A.  No.  You  send  a  boy  up  there  when  he  is 
young  ;  he  comes  out  at  the  end  of  five  years  and  he  may  go  by  another  name  altogether. 

Q.  You  have  the  impression  that  the  institution  is  doing  good  work.  A.  I  would 
say  that  the  reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  does  good  work,  but  while  it  does  good  work 
I  question  if  it  is  doing  so  much  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin  explained  to  the  witness  the  Massachusetts  system  of  Probation  as 
set  forth  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  at  Boston  and  asked:  Could  sach  a 
system  as  this  be  carried  out  effectively  here  in  Toronto,  and  if  carried  out  do  you  think 
that  the  lax  and  indittierent  class  would  be  stimulated  to  a  better  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  regards  their  children  1  A.  There  is  no  doubt  the  system  can  be  carried  out  with  a 
sufficiently  strong  staff. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  regards  the  private  investigation  in  preference  to  trial  of 
children  in  the  police  court  ?     A.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  this  would  not,  to  some 
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extent,  intensify  the  evil  we  are  trying  to  correct.  Respectable  parents  whoso  children 
get  into  trouble  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  a  police  court  exposure  through  the  press. 
This  acts  in  some  degree  as  a  deterrent  and  prevents  them  from  going  wrong. 

Q.  There  is  another  vidw  of  it  and  it  is  that  the  children  are  brought  into  the  public 
court,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  crowd  who  usually  gather  there,  and  become  in  a  very 
short  time  hardened,  callous  and  unmanageable  1  A.  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance 
te  this  as  some  people  do.  1  do  not  think  it  has  an  effect  upon  them  to  the  extent  that 
some  people  think.  There  is  a  certain  class  that  police  court  exposures  has  a  bad  effect 
upon.  Take  a  Kirl  who  is  a  virtuous  girl,  who  has  merely  gone  wrong  in  a  moment  of 
temptation  and  weakness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  police  court  exposure  is  exceedingly 
hnmiliating  to  a  girl  of  that  kind.  The  association  with  the  evil  characters  that  she  murt 
come  in  contact  with  must  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  a  girl  like  this.  So  far  as  boys 
are  concerned  I  don't  believe  in  police  court  probation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  State  would  be  warranted  under  any  circumstances  in 
taking  from  parents  or  natural  guardians  the  custody  of  their  children  t  A.  I  do.  Just 
as  soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  parent  has  lost  control  of  the  child  and  it  is  almost  an 
absolute  certainty  that  the  child  will  develop  into  a  criminal  the  State  ought  to  protect 
itself  and  take  the  child  away.  You  b^ve  an  example  in  the  three  boys  I  spoke  of. 
They  came  back  the  second  time  and  then  the  third  time.  I  think  you  havea  foir  indica^ 
tioo  there  of  when  the  State  should  interfere. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  heard  the  chairman  describe  the  institution  which  he  thought  would  be  best 
for  the  treatment  of  vagrants,  tramps  and  drunkards.  What  do  you  think  of  that  1  A. 
I  think  if  they  were  confined  ther«  for  sufficiently  long  terms  they  would  have  time  to 
sober  up  and  make  good  resolutions.  I  will  say  with  regard  to  drunks  as  I  have  said 
with  regard  to  habitual  criminals,  reformation  should  be  one  of  the  objects,  and  if  that 
reformation  can  be  brought  about  by  mild  measures  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  adopt 
something  more  drastic. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  a  fine  of  a  dollar  and  costs  would  be  a  good  thing )  A.  I 
think  it  is  useless. 

The  Ohairhai;. 

Q.  You  recommend  hard  labour  ?  A.  I  would.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any 
possible  chance  of  reformation  with  idleness.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great  evils  in 
connection  with  our  gaol  system,  that  there  is  no  work  for  the  prisoners.  They  are  loung- 
ing about  in  the  corridors  by  the  dozens.  The  men  get  8M»;u8tomed  to  this  kind  of  life 
and  they  become  completely  demoralized. 

Q.  Have  you  found,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  vagrant  or  tramp  class  are  also 
drunkards  t  A.  The  great  majority  of  them.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  them  brought 
in  under  the  head  of  vagrancy  who  are  not  really  tramps  and  who  would  work  if  they 
could  get  work  to  do.  This  class  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  assistance ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  tramps  are  indolent,  lazy,  worthless  fellows  who  drift  about  through 
the  country,  lying  about  the  fields  and  stealing  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive  during  the 
summer,  and  then  they  swarm  to  the  gaols  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  BOSBBRUGH. 

<j.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  some  more  restriction  imposed  in  the  way  of 
preventing  children  from  attending  theatres  and  dime  museums  and  places  of  that  sort. 
Don't  you  think  that  great  harm  is  done  through  these  places  t  A.  I  do  not  know. 
If  parents  would  exercise  the  proper  authority  over  their  children  I  do  not  see  that  thia 
would  have  much  effect  I  would  be  disposed  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  parents. 
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Mr.  Jdry. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  farther  suggestions  to  make  of  your  own,  Mr.  Stark  1  A.  There 
is  one  thing  in  regard  to  criminals  ;  the  system  of  concurrent  sentences  followed  in  all  the 
criminal  courts  I  think  is  wrong.  A  man  is  brought  up  before  the  oourt ;  perhaps  there 
are  half  a  dozen  charges  against  him,  clear  oases,  each  one  a  separate  offence.  The  conrtu 
won't  try  a  man  for  more  than  three,  and  if  they  convici  him  for  £heae  three  he  is  sentenced 
for  fiach,  but  the  sentences  run  concurrently  in  nearly  all  cases.  Of  course,  in  some 
cases,  in  passing  sentence  a  judge  might  impose  a  longer  term  or  a  more  severe  sentence 
than  if  there  were  one  against  him,  but  I  think  every  sentence  ought  to  be  served  out 
separate'^y.  And  then  there  is  this  system  ;  yoa  have  three  charges  against  a  man  and 
four  or  five  others  are  held  in  abeyance.  You  convict  him  upon  these  three  :  what  is  the 
effect  of  it  t  The  man  starts  out,  and  after  committing  three  offences,  he  says,  I  am  as 
bad  as  I  can  be  ;  if  I  am  caught  I  will  only  get  tried  for  the  three,  I  may  as  well  commit 
as  many  more  as  I  can. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  recommendation  on  this  matter.  Inspector?  A.  Convict  a 
man  on  one  or  two  charges,  sentence  him  on  these^  suspend  sentence  in  the  other  cases 
and  tell  him  if  he  gives  up  this  kind  of  life  he  will  only  be  punished  for  the  one  offence  ; 
that  is,  if  he  shows  a  disposition  to  be  respectable  aad  steady ;  but  if  he  goes  back  to  his 
old  associations  sentence  him  on  the  other.  And  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  suspended 
sentence.  People  now  are  brought  up  and  let  go  on  suspended  sentence,  but  I  never  knew 
a  case  where  the  suspended  sentence  was  imposed.  A  man  might  drift  back  to  his  old 
associates  and  he  would  be  safe  enough  for  nothing  would  happen  to  him. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  taken  into  account  when  the  man  comes  up  a^ain  ?  A.  In  some  cases 
it  is  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  where  a  man  was  brought 
up  before  the  Supreme  Oourt.  He  was  let  go  with  the  undarstanding  that  the  authorities 
would  watch  over  him,  and  he  would  be  brought  up  for  sentence  if  he  took  up  with  his 
old  associates  again.  The  very  day  he  was  discharged  he  wis  found  in  company  with  his 
old  associates.  He  was  afterwards  brought  before  the  police  court  and  punished  for  a 
minor  offence,  but  for  the  serious  orime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  he  was  never  punished. 
A.  If  the  courts  gave  instruction  to  the  police  department,  then  the  police  could  act,  but 
this  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  police  did  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  interfere. 

Q.  What  course  would  you  adopt  1    A.  Just  simply  the  same  as  in  the  army — iasoe 
a  general  order.     The  court  should  instruct  the  chief  of  police,  he  would  convey  the 
'instructions  to  the  whole  force,  and  if  any  member  of  the  force  found  saoh  a  man  in 
suspicious  circumstances  he  would  bring  the  man  up  again. 

Dr.  BO8EBB0OB. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  any  idea  how  many  men  known  to  the  police  follow  a  life  of 
crime  1  A.  That  is  rather  difficult.  They  drift  about ;  they  don't  confine  them- 
selves to  Toronto.  We  get  reports  of  crimes  committed  all  over  the  province.  We  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  who  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  crime  all  over  the  country.  We 
know  that  it  is  committed  by  thieves  who  make  their  homes  in  the  city.  They  go  out  to 
the  country  for  a  tour  after  spending  a  time  in  the  city.  I  could  count  up,  perhaps,  forty 
or  fifty  whom  I  regard  as  habitual  criminals — men  who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies 
two,  four,  five  or  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  this  class  f  A.  The  only 
thing  I  can  suggest  is  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 

Q.  But  a  man  who  is  respectably  dressed  you  can  hardly  arrest  as  a  vagrant.  A. 
Oh,  yes.  When  a  man  associates  with  criminals  and  has  been  convicted  two  or  three 
times  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  hardship  that  the  community  should  call  Upon  him  to  give 
the  public  information  as  to  how  he  is  making  his  living  and  what  he  is  doing. 

Q.  If  yon  had  the  Bertillion  system  of  regirtration  do  you  think  it  would  work  well  ! 
A  I  do  not  know.     I  am  looking  into  it  now.     I  may  say  that  another  great  difficalty 
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tke  polioe  Ymir^  AKperienced  in  dealing  with  prisoaera  is  their  giving;  fictitious  names. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  miadempanor  for  a  man  to  give  a  fictitious  name.  There  was  one 
point  Inspector  Archibald  touched. upon,  with  regard  to  the  benefit  arisine  from  the  clos- 
ing of  the  saloons.  Som»  papers  have  reported  him  as  having  stated  that  on  the  morning 
after  the  last  provincial  election  there  were  very  few  arrests.  What  he  said  was  that 
there  were  no  arrests  for  drunkenness.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  provincial  elec- 
tions of  1889.     There  were  no  cases  of  drunkenness  dealt  with  at  the  police  oonrt. 

Q.  Don't  they  give  them  a  little  more  latitude  on  these  occasions  t  A.  No,  I  do  not 
think  they  do. 

Q.  Are  the  saloons  closed  all  day  ?  A.  Yea,  fiom  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  As  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  redaction  of  the 
licenses  upon  drunkenness,  I  may  say  this,  the  licenses  were  reduced  from  200  to  150  in 
1887.  Now  take  the  year  1886,  in  which  we  had  the  larger  number  of  licenses,  the  year 
before  the  reduction  took  place,  the  population  that  year  was  134,182,  and  the  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  was  4,283.  Then  I  come  down  to  last  year,  when  the  population 
had  gone  up  to  186,140,  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  5,441,  so  you  see  they  have 
not  increased  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  population  ;  and  then  something  else  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  You  would  expect  more  arrests,  not  only  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  increase  of  the  population,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  police  have  been  increased, 
and  a  laige  amount  of  territory  is  covered  by  the  police  that  was  not  covered  in  1886. 


J.  J.  Kklso,  sworn. 

The  Ohairuan. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession }  A.  I  became  interested  in  this  question  of  juvenile, 
crime  through  my  connection  with  journalism.  I  am  the  founder  of  the  Toronto  Humane 
Society  and  the  Children's  Ftesh  Air  Fund,  and  I  was  the  means  of  introducing  a  by-law 
licensing  boys  who  sell  papers  on  the  streets.  I  became  interested  in  children  through 
seeing  them  at  the  polioe  court.  One  of  the  first  things  that  caught  my  attention  was 
the  large  number  of  boys  of  thirteen,  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  were  brought  up  for  larceny, 
and  in  most  cases  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory.  I  found  that 
most  of  these  were  newsboys.  The  profession  of  selling  newspapers  is  in  my  opinion 
pernicious  right  through.  "There  is  no  system  of  dealing  with  those  engaged  in  it  so  as  to 
bring  out  their  moral  nature.  Those  boys  had  reached  an  age  when  they  were  too  large  to 
sell  papers.  The  general  public  buy  papers  from  small  boys  in  preference  to  large  ones,  and 
then  again,  as  between  boys  and  girls,  the  girls  got  the  patronage,  so  that  the  profession  of 
the  larger  boy  was  gone.  These  boys  live  like  princes  in  their  own  way,  and  when  they  can- 
not sell  papers  they  are  driven  to  stealing  to  keep  up  their  style  of  life.  I  have  known 
dozens  of  oases  where  these  boys  made  small  boys  bre»k  a  window  or  unfsMten  doors,  and 
would  steal  silk  handkerchiefs  and  any  fancy  article  that  could  be  always  disposed  of.  I 
know  one  case  in  particular  where  larger  boys  put  two  small  boys  into  a  box  right  inside 
a  warehouse,  but  their  scheme  was  frustrated  by  one  of  the  boys  becoming  nervous  and 
telling  the  whole  story.  I  have  studied  this  question  in  ail  its  branches,  and  I  have  b)«n 
watching  these  children  closely  for  the  past  four  years.  There  was  no  system  of  dealing 
with  boys.  Any  one  could  leave  his  parents  and  go  right  into  this  business  of  selling 
papers.  I  drew  up  this  law  to  license  them  and  got  it  passed  through  the  municipal 
council.     It  provides  : — 

1.  "  That  all  applications  for  licenses  shall  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Staff  Inspector 
by  the  parent,  guardian  or  nearest  friend,  accompanied  by  the  applicant 

2.  "No  license  shall  be  issued  tu  any  child  under  eight  years  of  age, and  every  child 
so  licensed  shall  attend  school  each  day  daring  the  school  year,  under  such  arrangements 
as  shall  be  made. 
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3.  "  Every  child  bo  licensed  Bhall,  while  engaged  in  the  business  for  which  the  license 
has  been  issued,  wear  conspicuously  on  the  breast  a  metal  badge,  with  the  number  of  the 
license  thereon.  Neglect  of  so  doing  may  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  of  said 
licen8<>. 

4.  "  Every  child  so  licensed  shall  exhibit,  or  cause  to  be  produced,  the  licenM,  when 
required  to  do  so  by  the  police,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  transferred,  exchanged,  or  bor- 
rowed or  lent,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  said  lioensa 

5.  "  Every  license  shall  extend  to  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  issued. 

6.  "  Every  child  so  licensed  may  be  required  to  reside  with  his  parents  or  goardian, 
or  in  lodgings  approved  by  the  Staff  Inspector. 

7.  "  Licenses  will  be  issued  without  charge,  but  if  the  metal  badge  be  not  forthcom- 
ing when  required  it  will  not  be  replaced  except  on  payment  of  25  cents." 

The  very  first  step  taken  was  to  prevent  girls  selling  papers.  I  have  frequently  had 
evidence  of  how  young  girls  who  pursued  this  calling  were  ruined  by  designing  persons, 
'from  the  moment  the  law  intending  to  keep  tliem  off  the  street  was  framed  Uiey  dis- 
ftppeared.  The  boys  would  not  go  to  the  Newsboys'  Home,  which  was  specially  provided 
for  them,  and  there  was  no  law  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  There  are  nice  clean  beds  there, 
with  texts  on  the  wall  or  over  the  bed,  and  appropriate  mottoes.  The  boys  are  compelled 
to  be  clean,  to  have  a  bath.  The  average  newsboy  wants  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  to 
cmtertainments  of  a  not  very  desirable  kind,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  these  regula- 
tions. These  boys  were  scattered  amongst  the  low  dives.  A  gang  went  to  a  place  caalled 
*  *  *  where,  by  paying  five  cents,  they  had  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  the  floor. 
They  never  took  their  clothes  off  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning.  This  man 
encouraged  the  boys  to  steal  and  to  acts  of  rascality.  They  saw  nothing  there  but  evil, 
and  were  allowed  facilities  for  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  vice.  This  man's  influence  upon 
the  boys  was  of  the  very  worst  character.  He  had  a  ready  means  of  disposing  of  all  the 
stolen  articles.  He  had  a  brother  or  uncle  down  in  Belleville,  and  the  stolen  goods  were 
regularly  shipped  to  him.  As  many  as  thirty  would  sleep  there  at  night.  We  had  a  case 
last  week  that  Inspector  Stark  touched  upon  where  half  a  dozen  boys  had  stolen  $1,000 
worth  of  money  and  jewellery.  The  regulations  regarding  these  boys  are  not  in  force 
today.  The  papers  thought  that  it  was  going  to  hurt  their  business.  One  good  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  by-law  is  this,  that  to-day  we  can  tell  the  boys  that  receive  licenses. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  have  592  boys  licensed  to  sell  papers  in  the  streets 
of  Toronto,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  hundred  who  have  not  applied  for  licenses.  There 
is  no  training  these  boys  to  habits  of  industry.  They  will  neglect  thdir  work,  run  away, 
and  throw  themselves  out  of  a  situation  without  the  slightest  regard  of  what  is  to  become 
of  them.  My  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  do  away  with  this  system  altogether,  to 
stop  entirely  a  large  number  of  these  boys  from  pursuing  this  occupation.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  stalls  with  old  couples  in  charge  of  them  for  the  vending  of  newspapers,  just 
as  they  have  in  New  York. 

Q.  Where  are  these  boys  chiefly  drawn  from  1  A.  There  are  at  least  two  hundred 
of  the  boys  licensed  who  have  no  responsible  guardians  or  parents.  In  many  cases  the 
parents  are  drunkards  and  the  boys  drifted  into  this  life  as  early  as  five  or  six  years  of 
age.  I  have  known  must  heartrending  instances  of  where  children  have  been  sent  out  to 
sell  papers  or  beg,  and  the  money  has  been  taken  away  from  them.  Four  weeks  ago  a 
little  fellow  came  into  Inspector  Archibald's  office,  so  small  that  he  could  hardly  lisp. 
The  father  insisted  that  this  boy  was  over  eight.  The  inspector  told  him  that  he  could 
not  give  the  license.  The  man,  however,  sent  his  boy  and  another  to  sell  papers,  and  he 
would  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  take  the  money  from  the  boy  as  he  sold  his 
papers.  Girls  made  more  money  than  the  boys,  and  the  parents  took  it  away  from  them. 
Of  thirty  or  thirty-five  pictures  in  two  of  the  sheets  in  Inspector  Stark's  register  gallery 
there  were  twelve  of  these  boys  who  had  developed  into  criminals. 

Q.  Is  it  equally  well  known  that  the  girls  become  prostitutes  ?  A.  YeSv  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  business  in  regard  to  these  girls,  and  I  found  that  these  children 
were  only  too  anxious  to  go  into  the  same  business. 
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Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  boya  who  are  in  this  oocup>ation  now  t    A.  Send 
them  to  school.     I  think,  in  every  case  where  the  parent  neglects  his  duty,  the  State 
should  become  the  protector  of  the  child.     Two  years  ago  I  went  to  the  school  trustees 
and  showed  that  as  the  result  of  the  present  system  many  of  the  boys  were  going  to  the 
bad.     "  Oh,  my  dear  sir,"  I  was  told,  "  we  have  not  got  enough  accommodation  for  our 
own  children,  how  do  you  expect  us  to  look  after  those  who  do  not  see  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  come  to  school."     Now,  the  fact  is  that  here  we  establish  schools  for  the 
respectable  citizens'  children,  but  no  one  is  interested  in  these  other  children  to  see  that 
they  are  educated.     I  went  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  told  him  that  this  education 
law  was  not  being  enforced  as  it  ought  to  be.     "  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  the  school  board  does 
not  do  so  it  is  their  fault"    1  went  with  a  deputation,  of  which  Mr.  Beverley  Jones  was 
a  member,  to  the  school  board  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  truant  school.     They 
said  ihey  were  going  to  establish  a  new  school,  and  that  they  were  going  to  take  over  the 
Eh'zabeth  street  school  for  this  purpose.     The  mission  school  under  Mr.  Howland's  super- 
vision has  been  doing  a  good  work,  and  now  the  school  board  proposes  to  do  this  work. 
The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Howland's  mission  was  that  they  got  a  woman  there 
who  was  consecrated  to  the  work.     She  was  interested  in  it  so  much  that  she  dressed  the 
children,  washed  them  even,  got  them  to  school  with  her,  gave  contributions  of  food  to 
children  in  order  to  gather  them  and  encourage  them  to  go  to  the  school.     Those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  must  give  their  whole  heart  to  this  class  of  work,  or  it  will  not  be  a  success.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  that  system  which  has  been  mentioned  as  being  in  operation  in 
Boston.    I  am  the  treasurer  of  the  American  Humane  Association,  and  I  want  to  show  you 
as  the  result  of  enquiries  I  have  made,  how  they  are  handling  this  work  in  New  York.  It 
has  been  a  source  of  great  tribulation  to  me  to  see  the  way  in  which  children  are  system- 
atically manufactured  into  criminals.     There  is  no  other  term  can  be  applied  to  it.     Take 
a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  atnd  send  it  to  gaol.     By  putting  it  there  you  break 
down  the  instinctive  dread  that  every  child  has  of  a  prison.     You  habituate  the  child  to 
this  kind  of  thing.     We  have  an  Act  passed  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of 
neglected  children,  but  unfortunately  the  principle  has  not  been  carried  out.     It  rrovides 
that  the  children  should  be  tried  before  a  specially  appointed  commissioner.     It  provides 
amongst  other  things,  "On  proof  that  a  child,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  reason  of 
the  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness  of  the  parent,  or  from  orphanage  or  any  other  cause,  is 
growing  up  in  circumstances  exposing  such  child  to  bad  or  dissolute  life,  or  on  proof  that 
any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  being  an  orphan  has  been  found  begging  in  any 
street,  high\«'ay  or  public  place,  a  judge  may  order  such  child  to  be  committed  to  any 
reformatory,  industrial  school  or  refuge  for  boys  or  girls,  or  other  institution  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Asylums,  or  to  other  suitable  charitable 
society  authorized  under  the  Act  respecting  Apprentices  and  Minors,   and  willing  to 
receive  such  child,  to  be  there  kept,  cared  for  and  educated,  for  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  the  period  at  which  such  child  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years." 
There  is  another  section  providing  that  ''  Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  found  frequenting  or  being  in  the  company  of  reputed  thieves  or  prostitutes,  or 
frequenting  or  being  in  a  reputed  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation  "  may  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  judge.     The  appointment  of  the  commissioner  to  determine  com- 
plaints against  juvenile  offenders  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  may  act  upon 
the  request  of  any  municipal  council.     The  last  section  provides  for  the  separate  trial  of 
the  offenders,  and  is  as  follows  :  Persons  under  the  age  of  twenty -one  years   who  are 
charged  with  offences  against  the  laws  of  this  Province,  or  who  are  brought  before  a  judge 
under  this  Act  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  tried,  and  their  cases  disposed  of,  separately 
and  apart  from  other  offenders,  and  at  suitable  times  to  be  designated  and  appointed  for 
this  purpose."     This  question  was  brought  before  the  council,  but  they  thought  it  would 
be  too  expensive  a  system.     I  was  in  Brooklyn  two  weeks  ago  and  made  enquiries  into 
this.     There  is  a  regular  court  room  there  where  the  court  sittings  are  held  and  ordinary 
cases  are  tried,  but  there  is  a  room  half  the  size  where  the  magistrates  deal  with  juvenile 
cases  and  to  which  the  general  public  are  not  admitted.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this 
being  done  in  Toronta     When  a  child  is  arrested  in  New  York  the  police  have  to  com- 
municate with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  they  send  an 
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officer  to  the  place  to  take  the  child  to  the  house  of  detention.  Children  are  not  kept^in 
the  police  stations.  The  society  has  seven  officers  who  attend  the  conrts  and  pioiiecate  in 
all  cases  against  children.  When  they  find  a  parent  is  n^lecting  to  bring  up  his  child 
properly  the  law  enables  them  to  sever  altogether  the  connection  between  the  parent  and 
child.  In  England,  the  most  conservative  country  in  the  world,  the  necessity  for  this  has 
been  recognized,  and  they  had  ein  act  empowering  them  to  do  this  passed  last  year.  We 
might  just  as  well  throw  money  into  the  bay  as  educate  a  child  at  an  Industrial  School  and 
allow  the  parents  to  take  it  back  again  after  it  has  been  educated  and  trained.  You  must 
see  at  once  that  two  or  three  or  four  years  training  is  thus  wasted.  I  know  a  case  of  a 
mother  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Esplanade,  and  who 
attempted  to  get  her  girl  in  the  prostitution  business.  Other  cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  parents  have  b«>trayed  their  trust  This  fact  shows  that  there  are  times 
when  parents  and  children  roust  be  separated  for  good,  for  the  protection  of  the  child  and 
the  protection  of  society.  I  think  that  the  system  bhould  he  adopted  of  oommittiDg 
children  to  industrial  schools  under  indeterminate  sentences.  No  child  should  be  kept 
for  a  longer  period  than  will  serve  to  fit  it  for  being  placed  out  in  a  good  home.  We 
have  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  getting  our  own  children  on  farms  or  in  places  where 
they  may  find  comfortable  homes  either  in  this  Province  or  in  the  Northwest,  and  yet  we 
complain  because  other  people  are  doing  so. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUOU. 

Q.  Don't  the  boys'  and  giils'  homes  and  orphanage  do  thatl  A.  I  don't  think  they 
accomplish  much  in  that  line.  I  don't  think  that  their  system  of  dealing  with  children 
is  the  right  one.     These  places  are  conducted  in  a  rather  namby-pamby  sl^le. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  keep  them  in  the  institution  too  long  t  A.  Tea,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  have  no  idea  of  life  when  they  enter  the  world.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  boys  who  live  round  these  places,  in  the  Model  lodging  house  and  cheap  eating 
houses  aJl  over  the  city  who  might  very  well  be  drafted  into  the  country.  Then  there  are 
the  boys  about  the  theatre.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  about  this,  they  go  to  the  theatre 
and  sit  in  the  top  place  where  they  only  pay  10c.,  and  the  class  of  plays  that  they  go  to 
see  is  Irish  comedy  and  Irish  drama  of  the  most  sensational  sort.  That  is  the  kind  of 
play  that  these  boys  go  to  see.  There  are  large  numbers — I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
there  are  hundreds  every  night,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  who  go  to  witness 
the  lowest  kind  of  dramas. 

Mr.  J  DRY. 

Q.  Don't  these  dramas  contain  a  moral  in  them  1  A.  There  a  great  many  that  have 
neither  a  moral  nor  anything  else.    They  contain  nothing  but  evil. 

Q.  What  Irish  drama  did  you  ever  see  in  Toronto  in  which  evil  was  inculcated  1 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  full  of  the  worst  kinds  of  villiany,  and  the  viUian  is  held  up 
always  as  a  heroic  character. 

Q.  I  beg  to  difier  from  you,  he  is  invariably  held  up  as  the  most  contemptible 
scoundrel  and  he  is  nearly  always  hissed  off  the  stage  by  the  boys.  I  have  sat  in  the 
gallery  myself  with  the  boys,  so  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  A.  Yon  may  apply 
this  as  a  general  principle,  but  I  can  assure  you  there  are  lots  of  plays  that  are  positively 
bod.  The  desire  to  attend  these  places  is  sometimes  the  means  of  leading  youths  into 
crime.  They  have  no  money,  and  they  resort  to  thieving  in  order  to  gratify  this  desire. 
We  ought  to  have  a  law  in  all  the  large  cities  in  the  Province  regulating  the  places  where 
the  boys  should  stop.  In  New  York  they  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  boys  from  living 
in  the  ordinary  commcn  lodgings.  It  would  be  deoirable  to  have  an  industrial  home  for 
boys,  where  those  who  have  no  proper  homes  of  their  own  should  live.  They  have  a  law 
to  this  effect  in  New  York.  In  New  York  they  spend  from  one  million  to  a  million  and 
a  quarter  in  maintaining  dependent  children.  They  are  prepared  to  pay  this  rather  than 
have  these  boys  on  their  hands  in  later  years.  In  the  Oity  of  Brooklyn  they  spend  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  maintaining  these  boys.     I  do  not  think  that  parents  should 
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be  relieved  of  their  responsibility,  but  as  matter  of  protection  it  mast  be  done  very  often. 
There  is  nothing  done  in  Toronto  to  enforce  parental  obligations.  In  my  contact  with 
them  through  the  fresh  air  fund,  I  foupd  that  a  large  number  of  mothers  are  dependent 
on  children  for  support.  We  have  shiploads  of  mothers  who  are  not  supported  properly 
by  their  husbands.  These  go  on  Ihe  sprfe  and  get  arretted.  There  are  some  of  them, 
even  when  at  home,  living  at  the  expense  of  their  wives.  The  wife  goes  away  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  comes  back  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  during  all  this  time 
perhaps  a  family  of  ten  children  are  left  to  their  own  resources.  I  know  one  entire 
family  of  boys  now  in  the  penitenitary,  a<  d  I  believe  the  whole  trouble  was  that  the  mother 
was  away  all  day ;  the  father  was  a  worthless  fellow.  The  eldest  boy  was  convicted  of  theft, 
the  others  followed  his  example  and  all  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  I  notice  that  the 
children  amongst  whom  crime  predominates  generally  belong  to  very  large  families.  In 
the  freeh  air  fund  last  summer  we  had  a  family  of  ten  children  with  the  mother,  and 
the  father  was  not  supporting  this  family.  We  had  another  family  of  eight  children  with 
their  mother. 

Dr.  ROSXBRDOH. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  congregating  children  in  connection  with 
the  fresh  air  fund  t  A,  The  boys  were  so  bad  in  some  instances  that  we  had  to  group  them 
together  on  our  excursions.  We  supplied  them  with  everything  we  could  think  of,  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  went  out  of  their  own  part  and  smashed  and  stole 
everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  I  speak  now  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  knew  each  other.  In  subsequent  excursions  Wd  prohibited  these  big 
ones,  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  if  we  hiul  con  tinned  to  bring  this  class  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  get  the  boat,  for  on  the  first  day  they  broke  the  windows,  disfigured  the  place 
and  smashed  up  everything.  We  brought  on  a  numebr  of  policemen  to  see  if  they  could  do 
anything,  but  the  urchins  stole  things  under  their  very  eyes.  I  do  not  know  that  much  can 
be  done  with  them.  Boys  go  in  shoals  from  the  city  and  steal  everything  that  they  can 
lay  their  hands  upon.  The  magistrate  often  sends  a  boy  to  gaol  for  six  hours.  I  think  this 
is  a  most  miserable  farce.  Very  often  they  are  sent  to  gaol  for  five  or  six  days,  they  are 
driven  down  to  gaol  in  the  van  and  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  seeing  such  little  fellows,  very 
naturally  will  say,  "  Let  them  go  where  they  like." 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  go  where  ihey  like  t 
A.  I  know  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age  was  allowed  to  go  where  she  liked. 

Q.  When  we  visited  the  gaol  we  found  that  the  *>oys  were  confined  strictly  to 
their  own  department  1     A.  They  may  be  under  new  arrangements  now. 

Dr.    ROSBBBUOH. 

Q.  Is  the  law  forbidding  the  ealh  of  cigarettes  to  small  boys  enforced  1  A.  I  do 
not  think  yon  can  enforce  it  anywhere.  One  large  boy  will  buy  enough  for  a  whole  array, 
and  they  will  smoke  in  spite  of  what  you  do. 

Q.  Are  the  churches  in  Toronto  making  an  effort  to  save  these  boys  ?  A.  No,  they 
don't  do  a  solitary  thing.  Another  thin<;;  I  would  suggest  is  to  try  to  have  a  play- 
g^und  for  boys,  a  common  play-g^ound.  The  play-grounds  of  the  schools  are  all 
closed  up  the  moment  the  schools  are  dispersed.  Everybody  knows  that  if  a  boy  does 
not  get  a  chance  to  develop  himself  phyidcally,  to  work  off  his  animal  spirits,  these 
spirits  will  find  vent  in  some  direction.  There  ought  to  be  an  entirely  different  system 
adopted  to  try  to  reclaim  these  boys  who  have  fallen  into  ciime.  There  is  no  society 
established  for  dealing  with  neglected  children.  We  have  an  organization  for  taking 
hold  of  adult  prisoners  who  get  to  gaol,  but  there  is  not  a  single  effort  made  to  pre- 
vent children  from  becoming  criminals.  The  best  thing  is  to  have  a  state  of&cer. 
The  moment  that  a  child  goes  up  to  court  his  whole  surroundings  ought  to  be  en- 
quired into  before  anything  is  done  regarding  him.  In  regard  to  punishment,  I 
certainly  think  that  boys  ought  to  be  strapped  for  certain  offences.  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  dock  laughing  and  chatting  in  the  happiest  and  merriest  possible  way. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  other  recommendations  to  make?  A.  T  think,  in  the  matter 
of  indnstrial  Bchools,  boys  ought  to  be  kept  there  a  very  short  time.  It  is  very  expen- 
sive and  they  ought  to  be  placed  outside  as  early  as  possible.  You  want  to  get  them 
outside  to  familiarise  them  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  life.  If  you  keep  them  in  an 
institution  with  the  same  companions,  the  same  cast-iron  regulations,  getting  up  at  a 
tertain  hour  and  wiring  a  certain  uniform,  you  place  the  child  at  a  disadvantage 
when  he  has  to  enter  the  world  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Mr.  Howland  thinks  that  if  the  boys  are  put  through  some  sort  of  training  in 
the  industrial  school  for  a  while,  and  accustomed  to  these  regular  habits,  it  would  not 
do  them  any  harm.  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  them  any  harm,  but  I  think  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  long.  They  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  kept  more  than 
six  months  in  many  instances.  I  think  a  great  many  of  these  boys  are  ruined  in  this 
way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  Penetanguishene  Beforma- 
tbry  ?  A.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  case  of  this  boy  Tim  McCarthy. 
There  was  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  mother  in  the  first  instance.  He  was  very 
nearly  scalded  to  death.  This  boy  used  to  be  sent  down  to  the  gaol  time  after  time 
from  the  police  court  for  stealing  all  kinds  of  things.  There  was  no  Industrial  School 
at  the  time,  no  place  of  that  kind  to  send  him  to  and  when  he  was  eight  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  one  day  to  the  reformatory.  He  served  several  years  there.  Then 
he  came  back  and  went  to  board  at  the  Model  Lodging  House.  That  boy  went 
around  for  sometime  and  they  found  him  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  his  possession  at 
night  on  one  occasion.  A  week  afterwards  they  found  him  robbing  a  house  with  some 
ot£er  boys.  Then  he  was  found  out  in  a  whole  lot  of  thefts  and  they  sent  him 
right  back.  He  is  eleven  years  of  age  now  and  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen  he  will 
have  served  some  half  a  dozen  years  odd,  and  he  will  come  back  ten  times  worse 
than  when  he  went  in. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  this  1  A.  Because  the  whole  effect  of  the  place  is  bad.  He 
will  go  next  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  from  the  Central  Prison  to  the  penitentiary 
and  then  he  will  go  to  the  gallows.  This  system  of  ours  has  resulted  in  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  danger  to  the  community,  and  I  declare  most  emphatically  that  we  have  got 
no  system  of  looking  after  children  to-day.  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  was  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  this  child  question  did  not  receive  any  consideration.  I  think  it 
is  a  relic  of  a  past  age  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  world  anywhere 
to-day.  The  whole  plan  now-a-days  is  to  build  industrial  schools  on  the  small  cottage 
principle. 

Q.  In  the  central  police  station  of  Toronto  arerthere  really  only  two  cells  t  A.  Yes. 
The  room  for  women  is  just  simply  a  cage  with  bars  all  around.  There  are  no  oeUs  for 
the  men.     Boys,  men,  burglars,  thieves,  drunkards,  all  classes  are  put  down  tog^ether. 

Dr.  ROSEBRUGH. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  the  police  cells  of 
Toronto  t  A.  I  think  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  separated.  It  is  no  punishment  at  all 
where  you  put  four  or  five  men  together.  I  have  seen  girls  put  in  together  and  they  have 
started  to  behave  themselves  in  the  most  unseemly  and  wild  way.  It  is  really  no  pun- 
ishment 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  From  the  evidence  you  gave  in  the  forenoon  I  gather  that  your  recommendations 
were  first,  proper  supervision  of  the  children  under  the  truancy  law,  and  then  yon  would 
have  an  adaptation  of  the  Probation  law  in  its  best  form,  and  after  this  you  would  have 
some  place  of  detention  for  boys  and  girls  charged  with  offences  pending  the  doing  of  some- 
thing with  them,  either  letting  them  out  under  pr6bation,  absorbing  them  in  families,  or  send- 
ing them  to  an  indnstrial  school   or  anything  else  1     A  I  would  have  the  industrial 
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school  merely  as  a  temporary  place.  I  think  that  Penetanguishene  oaght  to  be  remodelled. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  less  like  a  prison.  lu  this  province  we  have  been  very  negli- 
gent in  the  matter  of  children. 


Gborgb  Alprbd  Baknbtt,  Saperintendent  of  the  Newsboys'  Home,  Toronto,  sworn. 

The  Chaibmak. 

Q.  When  was  this  home  established  %  A.  It  will  be  our  twenty-second  anniversary 
next  Friday.  I  was  appointed  superintendent  four  years  ago.  About  six  years  prior  to 
that  I  was  at  the  gaol  and  in  the  sheriff's  office. 

Q.  What  class  of  boys  do  you  admit  to  the  hornet  A.  We  admit  almost  every 
class  who  come  to  us.  We  deal  with  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  years  and  sixteen ; 
we  make  an  enquiry  as  to  character  in  each  case.  Of  course  we  have  g^t  to  pay  some 
regard  to  a  boy's  antecedents. 

Q.  What  is  the  main  object  of  the  home  ?  A.  To  try  to  reform  boys,  to  pick  them 
off  the  streets  and  place  them  in  situations,  to  inculcate  in  them  habits  of  industry. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  accommodation  for  1    A.  Fifty. 

Q.  How  many  had  yon  last  night  %  A.  Sixteen.  Our  general  average  is  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  taking  the  year  right  through.  In  the  winter  the  number  is  greater. 
We  run  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

Q.  Why  do  more  boys  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  institution  %  A. 
They  don't  like  the  restraint  They  have  to  be  in  every  night  at  seven  o'clock  ;  twice  a 
week  we  allow  them  out  until  nine.  We  have  a  night  school,  students  come  from  the 
University  to  teach  them.  Boys  very  often  go  to  the  cheap  lodgings  where  they  can 
stay  for  five  cents  and  whero  they  can  lie  about  dirty  and  without  any  discipline  being 
imposed  upon  them. 

Q.  Where  do  these  boys  come  from  ?  A.  Some  are  natives  of  the  city  and  some, 
not  a  very  large  number,  come  from  the  old  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  brought  out  by  societies  t  A.  Lots  of  those  from  the  old 
country  are — quite  a  number. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  %  A.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  bad ;  give  me  the  Canadian 
boys  long  before  them.  They  will  destroy  others  by  association  with  them,  put  them  up 
to  all  sorts  of  evil  habits,  and  before  your  face  they  will  pretend  to  be  very  quiet  innocent 
young  fellows.  They  work  very  little  and  some  of  them  go  to  gaol  and  go  thieving,  and 
they  teach  others  to  do  the  same.  I  am  speaking  from  experience.  I  don't  blame  one 
society  more  than  another.  It  has  been  my  experience  of  those  boys  that  eight  out  of 
every  ten  are  downright  common  thieves. 

Q.  How  long  do  yon  allow  them  to  remain  with  you ;  what  length  of  time  do  they 
stay  in  the  institution  1  A.  The  working  boys  come  in  during  the  day  and  get  all  their 
meals,  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 

Q.  What  do  you  charge!  A.  Ten  cents  for  breakfast,  supper  and  bed,  $1.30  a 
week,  giving  them  all  their  food.  Any  boy  who  cannot  pay  is  kept  until  the  next  day ; 
we  never  turn  them  out,  but  many  times  we  don't  get  anything  from  them. 

Q.  Do  you  endeavor  to  get  places  for  these  boys  1  A.  Yes ;  I  have  got  places  for 
lots  of  boys  who  have  got  too  old  for  the  institution.  I  have  got  them  to  work  at  black- 
smithing,  carpentering  and  different  things. 
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Dr.  BosBBBuaH. 

Q.  Of  those  sixteen  who  are  now  in  the  home  how  many  have  situations )  A.  Five. 
Those  we  have  now  are  like  fresh  ones  come  in ;  all  the  old  ones  clear  out  again.  Every 
twelve  months  or  two  years  we  clear  the  old  boys  oat ;  as  soon  as  they  earn  $4  a  week 
or  so  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  and  pay  for  other  lodgings. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  keep  them  ?  A.  There  was  one  boy  who  left  last  year  who 
had  been  in  the  home  seven  years  ;  he  was  taken  there  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of 
age.  He  is  working  over  the  Don  now  driving  a  cart  He  has  developed  into  a  self- 
reliant  industrious  youth. 

The  Ghairu AM 

Q.  Have  many  of  these  boys  found  their  way  into  the  Industrial  School  or  Reforma- 
tory f    A.  Yes,  but  not  a  very  great  many. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  what  is  the  character  of  the  boys  ?  A  When  they  are  in 
the  home  they  are  generally  good.  They  know  me  pretty  well ;  I  won't  stand  any  fooling 
with  them  while  they  are  there,  but  once  they  are  outside  I  have  no  authority  over  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  you  adopted  some  name  of  a  more  general  character  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  f  A.  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  boys  who 
are  leaving  the  J^ewsboy's  Home.  It  gives  them  a  sort  of  slur  when  the  people  know 
that  they  have  come  from  there.  When  he  goes  to  look  for  a  place  a  boy  is  apt  to  lie 
when  they  ask  where  he  comes  from. 

Q.  How  do  your  boys  behave  themselves  when  they  enter  situations  t  A. 
There  is  trouble  with  most  of  them.  For  example  they  will  run  away  from  their 
employment  to  see  a  base  ball  match  and  sometimes  they  will  never  go  back  again.  In 
winter  they  will  stick  to  their  work  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  the  summer  comes  they  will 
go  away  all  over  the  country ;  there  is  no  depending  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  How  is  your  institution  supported  1  A.  As  a  voluntary  institution  mostly,  hut 
last  year  we  had  $126  from  the  Government. 

Q.  You  spent  $6,682  ;  what  would  be  the  average  number  you  had  for  the  whole 
year  t    A.  Our  average  would  be  about  25. 


Mrs.  O'Reilly,  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and  Refuge  for  Girls, 
Toronto,  sworn. 

The  Ohaibhan. 

Q.  You  have  occupied  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory 
since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  ten  years  ago  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You    receive  in  the  institution    females   who    are   sentenced  by  the   various 
courts  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  number  passed  through  your  institution  last  year?    A.  124.     Since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  there  have  been  1,566  women  and  girls. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  offences  of  the  persons  committed  ?    A.  I  think  the  greatest 
number  has  been  for  drunkenness. 

Q.  Of  those  committed  last  year  34  were  convicted  of  vagrancy,  25  of  larceny,  the 
drunk  and  disorderly  were  only  two,  and  those  committed  as  prostitutes  only  six  ;  but  aa 
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a  matter  of  fact  were  not  moBt  of  these  persons  for  drunkenness  ?  A.  Yes,  I  should 
think  most  of  the  vagrants  were  drunkards,  and  so  were  those  committed  for  larceny, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

Q.  Do  the  six  commitments  for  prostitution  represent  the  number  of  prostitutes 
that  passed  through  your  hands)  A.  No.  Of  the  124  committed  last  year  many  more 
than  half  I  am  sure  were  prostitutes. 

Q.  Does  this  class  come  back  to  you  frequently?  A.  They  are  principally  those 
committed  for  drunkenness  and  who  may  also  be  prostitutes  who  come  back  frequently. 

Q.  Is  your  population  of  a  class  generally  that  is  difiBcnlt  to  deal  with  1  A.  With 
few  exceptions  I  may  say  that  those  who  are  at  present  in  the  house  are  not  difficult  to 
manage.  There  are  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  at  all  refractory  that  I  cannot  manage 
without  punishing.     The  refractory  eventually  succumb  to  discipline. 

Q.  How  do  they  behave  themselves  when  first  they  come  in  1  A.  Well,  they  have 
to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  rules.  If  they  are  committed  again  they  are  better  the 
second  time  I  think. 

Q.  Do  those  who  are  drunkards  find  confinement  and  institution  life  irksome  1 
A.  Not  alter  they  have  been  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  At  their  first  entrance  they  are 
very  irritable,  and  they  remain  so  until  they  get  over  the  effects  of  their  dninkennesis. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  punishment  ?  A.  Confinement  in  a  cell,  and  we  give 
them  bread  and  water.  We  sometimes  put  them  in  a  dark  cell  but  very  rarely.  The 
most  frequent  mode  of  punishment  is  confinement  in  a  separate  cell,  this  generally  brings 
them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  conduct. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  to-day  1  A.I  think  85.  Ihey  are  of  a  greet 
many  degrees  of  character.     There  are  some  with  very  violent  tempers. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  effect  a  classification  and  to  keep  the  very  bad  from 
corrupting  the  others !  A.  Owing  to  the  way  the  house  is  constructed  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  classify  them  as  we  would  wish.  In  the  two  lower  wards,  which  we  call  the  refractory 
wards,  we  put  the  worst  characters ;  the  other  parts  of  the  house  are  occupied.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  have  some  place  where  we  could  isolate  some  of  the  women. 

Q.  Don't  yoa  think  that  in  such  an  institution  classification  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance 1    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  effect  much  good  when  there  is  such  indiscriminate 
association  of  women  of  this  class  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  we  do  good ;  but  whether  we  reach 
the  best  results  is  a  matter  of  which  I  am  rather  doubtful 

Q.  How  many  separate  and  distinct  wards  have  you  in  the  reformatory  for  the 
adults }  A.  Nine,  one  originally  intended  as  a  receiving  ward,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
building  there  are  three  tiers  of  corridors,  giving,  I  think,  eleven  altogether. 

Q.  Has  each  of  those  wards  a  work  room  attached  t  A.  Not  all  of  them.  We  have 
day  rooms  as  we  call  them.     The  prisoners  work  principally  in  the  laundry. 

Q.  These  wards  were  originally  intended  to  furnish  means  for  the  distinct  and  separate 
classiiicfltion  of  the  prisoners ;  it  was  intended  that  they  should  take  their  meals  there 
and  never  see  another  class  of  prisoners  %  A.  We  found  that  this  would  be  impossible, 
for,  to  carry  out  that  idea  we  would  require  to  have  a  separate  kitchen  for  each.  We  had 
to  nee  these  rooms  for  other  purposes.  Then  most  of  our  girls  are  occupied  in  the  laundry 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  a  laundry  in  each  of  the  work  rooms.  Very  often 
it  would  I  e  a  desirable  thing  to  have  five  or  six  women  of  the  same  standing  put  together 
but  even  then  they  would  associate  with  the  others  at  work  in  the  laundry. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  order  to  get  better  claasifioation  to  floor  over  the 
wards  that  are  open  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  ceiling,  bo  as  to  get  a  greater  number 
of  separate  corridors  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  sufficient  ventilation  if  we 
did  that. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  now  accomplish  as  much  as  jou  can  hope  for  with 
the  institution  aa  it  is  structurally  t     A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Take  the  85  women  that  are  in  the  institution  now,  how  many  of  these  can  yon 
hope,  under  present  circumstances,  to  reclaim  ?  A.  You  ask  me  one  difficult  qaeation, 
and  then  you  follow  it  up  by  asking  another.  I  think  with  the  modes  of  treatment  that 
we  adopt  now  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  may  say  that  a  good  many  never 
come  back  to  us  after  they  are  released. 

Q.  Are  they  received  chiefly  from  the  towns  7  A.  I  think  chiefly,  bat  a  good 
many  come  from  the  country. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  short  sentences  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  1  A.  I  am 
decidedly.  I  think  they  ought  to  make  the  sentences  longer.  And  there  is  another 
singular  anomaly.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  a  judge  to  sentence  a  woman  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  to  the  reformatory  for  the  first  time,  and  to  sentence  her  the 
next  time  to  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  by  a  better  classification  ;  that  is,  a  thorough  stmctoral 
classification  of  the  prisoners  you  can  accomplish  better  results  t  A.  I  do  not  onderstand 
any  classification  by  which  you  could  prevent  contamination  ;  unless  it  is  the  object  of 
the  system  to  keep  the  prisoners  entirely  separate,  Here  they  must  take  their 
recreation  together,  because  we  have  not  got  sufficient  accomodation  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate ;  when  once  they  do  associate  together  they  will  take  every  means  of  communicating 
with  each  other  afterwards,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  them. 

.  Q.  If  you  were  asked  to  give  the  Government  your  views  upon  the  oonstmction  of  a 
model  female  reformatory  would  you  adopt  the  lines  of  the  present  institution ! 
A.  No  I  would  not.     I  would  adopt  the  cott^e  system. 

Q.  In  the  country  or  reasonably  near  a  city  7  A.  I  think  the  further  away  from 
the  city  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  the  better.  I  would  have  the  cottages  for  the 
purposes  of  classification.  I  would  make  age  and  character  and  the  nature  of  the  offences 
the  basis  of  classification.  I  would  keep  those  known  to  be  prostitutes  entirely  separate 
from  the  others. 

Q.  And  you  regard  this  kind  of  classification  as  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  successful  carrying  on  of  a  female  reformatory  f  A.  I  do.  Without  that  the 
institution  would  not  have  the  perfection  which  is  desirable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby, 

Q.  Do  you  keep  records  of  the  subsequent  career  of  those  who  leave  the  institution  T 
A.  Oh,  yes,  we  follow  them  up  as  far  as  possible.  And  we  find  that  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  pass  through  the  institution,  in  fact,  I  may  say  there  are  very 
many  who  do  well  for  a  few  months.    But  afterwards  a  good  few  of  them  fall  away. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  In  going  past  the  institution,  as  I  do  nearly  every  morning  on  my  way  to  the 
city,  I  sometimes  notice  girls  being  discharged,  and  a  short  distance  down  the  street  I 
frequently  see  a  cab  waiting,  containing  what  would  seem  to  be  questionable  characters 
ready  to  receive  these  girls ;  have  you  observed  this  1  A.  Well,  as  regards  all  who  are 
willing  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  we  have  an  attendant  always  to  go  with  them,  but 
when  the  day  of  a  prisoner's  discharge  comes  we  have  no  authority  over  her,  if  she 
insists  upon  going  out  without  any  one  accompanying  her. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  communication  between  persons  in  the  reformatory  and  people  out- 
side !    A.  Only  by  letter.     We  allow  them  to  have  letters,  but  we  read  them  over  first. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  there  have  been  attempts  to  communicate  with  the  female 
prisonen  in  this  way  by  men  outside  f     A.  Oh,  yes,  but  not  very  frequently. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  prisoners  are  married  1  A.  Of  the  124  admitted  last 
year  46  were  married  and  78  were  single.  There  were  22  under  18  ;  li)  from  18  to  20  ; 
36  bet  -een  20  and  30  ;  31  between  30  and  40  ;  12  between  40  and  50  ;  and  4  between 
50  and  60.  Quite  a  number  were  good  workers.  The  larger  number  were  servants 
before  we  received  them. 

Q.  When  the  Commissioners  passed  through  the  Reformatory  many  of  the  women 
turned  round  and  stared  and  laughed,  and  generally  behaved  in  a  very  unbecoming  way. 
Do  you  take  any  steps  to  stop  that  ?  A.  Yes,  we  rebuke  them,  but  they  still  do  it.  The 
grand  jury  pass  through  and  the  same  thing  occurs  with  them.  I  often  wish  that  only 
a  small  section  of  them  came  to  inspect  the  institution. 

Q.  In  that  case,  the  fewer  visitors  you  have  the  better  1    A.  Yes,  I  do  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  a  division  wall  between  the  adults  and  the  girls  t  A.  Yos.  None  pass 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Q.  Some  of  the  little  girls  are  taken  into  the  kitchen  I  understand  to  be  taught  to 
cook.     Are  they  allowed  to  associate  with  the  others  1    A.  No,  that  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  even  the  structural  connection  you 
have  there?  A.  I  do  not.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  two  institutions  were 
entirely  separate.  The  girls  are  too  near  the  reformatory.  Even  the  shadow  of  the 
reformatory  is  bad  ;  the  idea  is  bad  even  if  it  is  a  sentimental  one.  They  don't  see  each 
other  but  they  look  into  the  same  yards. 

Q.  How  many  girls  have  you  to-day  in  the  Refuge  department  t  A,  46. 
Those  occupy  almost  all   the  dormitory  space.     There  is  not  much  more  room  for  girls. 

Q.  You  received  19  last  year  and  69  was  the  total  number  in  residence  t     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  offences  for  which  the  girls  were  committed  1  A.  Twelve 
were  committed  as  destitute  and  without  a  home. 

Q.  Is  it  deotitntion  with  waywardness  combined  t  A.  Some  offence  or  vice  must 
have  shewn  itself  before  they  were  committed.  I  fancy  that  as  regards  many  of  those 
committed  as  destitute  the  father  and  mother  are  drunkards  and  they  are  without  a  home 
in  that  way,  and  obliged  to  go  into  the  streets. 

Q.  Then  I  see  you  have  committed  for  larceny  4,  arson  1,  incorrigibility  1,  and 
frequenting  1  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  received  at  the  refuge  during  the  ten  years  it  has  been  in 
existence)     A.  160.     Those  came  from  all  over  the  province. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  with  the  children  when  they  are  discharged  ?  A.  Many  of 
them  have  been  apprenticed.  They  are  committed  for  an  indefinite  period  and  at  any 
time  they  may  be  either  apprenticed,  or  if  their  parents  represent  that  they  have  a  com- 
fortable home  for  them,  they  may  be  allowed  to  return  to  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Refuge  treatment  of  these  160  girls  ?  A. 
They  have  done  very  well.  And  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  that  is,  with  entire 
separation  from  the  adult  institution,  1  would  look  for  still  better  results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  We  observed  in  passing  through  the  Refuge  two  little  girls  in  separate  cells  ;  I 
suppose  they  were  confined  for  some  offence  t  A.  Yes.  These  are  exceptional  little 
girls  whom  we  found  necessary  to  isolate  from  the  others. 
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Q.  How  long  do  you  isolate  them  t  A.  There  aie  no  stated  periods,  not  manj  dajs. 
We  have  not  many  of  the  class  that  we  must  treat  in  that  way. 

Dr.  ROSKBBUOH. 

Q  Mr.  Christie  told  us  that  yon  have  no  printed  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Reformatory.  I  suppose  you  find  this  is  quite  a  drawhack  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  do.  1  govern  the  inmates  by  my  own  law.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  be  any 
better  with  printed  rules. 

Q.  Would  not  the  officers  more  readily  learn  what  their  duties  are,  and  what  is 
expected  of  them  if  you  bad  by-laws  defining  the  duties  1  A.  I  do  not  know.  Yon  see  I 
give  them  all  the  directions  myself  when  they  come. 

The  Ohaibman. 

Q.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  govern  any  institution  without  by  laws? 
A.  Well,  we  have  not  found  that  they  are  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  standard  of  duty,  how  do  you  manage  to  attain  it!  A.  The 
standard  is  obedience.  If  the  inmates  refuse  to  obey  they  are  reported  to  me  or  tiie  deputy 
superintendent ;  and  if  they  persist  in  disobedience  they  are  punished.  Oast-iron  rules  do 
not  always  work  well  The  general  rules  that  must  always  govern  I  tell  them  when  they 
come  in,  and  all  that  is  necessary  afterwards  is  for  them  to  obey  instructions.  The 
inajority  of  our  women  cannot  read,  so  that  printed  rules  would  not  be  of  use  to  them 
even  if  put  up  in  their  cells. 

Dl.  ROSBBBDQB. 

Q.  We  learned  in  some  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  the  United  States  that 
girls  coming  in  for  the  first  time  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  others  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  so  that  they  cannot  retail  any  gossip  from  the  outside.  J>o  you  think  that  is  a 
good  plan?  A.  A  very  good  plan.  We  have  tried  it  here  but  we  have  not  made  it  a 
strict  rule.     We  have  not  accommodation  to  carry  this  out. 

The  Chaibmam. 

Q.  What  employments  are  carried  on  at  the  Reformatory  t  A.  The  principal  work 
is  laundry  work,  but  a  good  deal  of  washing  is  done.  There  is  a  little  sewing ;  there  ii 
a  good  deal  of  knitting  done  at  the  institution. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  the  sewing  department  you  made  last  year  $302.54  ;  in  tlie  laundry 
12,460.67  ;  and  in  the  knitting  $217.70  ;  and  in  making  up  clothes  for  the  inmatea  work 
was  done  to  the  value  of  $2.661.83 1  A.  Yes,  and  we  also  have  orders  for  the  different 
gaols.  This  is  about  all  the  work  we  can  do  there.  Our  population  is  much  leas  now 
than  it  was  formerly. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  give  for  the  decrease  in  population!  A  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  it.  We  had  at  one  time  174  inmates ;  the  average  for  the 
first  few  years  was  117,  and  one  year  it  was  141. 

Q.  Are  there  many  children  bom  in  the  institution  !  A.  Yes,  and  a  few  prisoners 
bring  children  with  them.     We  retain  the  children  until  Uie  mothers  go  out. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  amongst  the  class  you  oome  in  con- 
tact with  t  A.  I  think  it  is  drunkenness.  We  have  some  who  are  not  intemperate  bat 
they  are  very  few.  Of  the  124  received  last  year  51  stated  that  they  were  temperate, 
while  73  represented  that  they  were  intemperate.     They  generally  tell  Uie  truth  about  it. 

Q.  Next  to  drink,  what  do  you  think  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime  1  A. 
Neglect  on  the  part  of  parents. 
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Q,  Have  you  any  girls  who  sold  newspapera  in  the  streets  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so 
nov,     Wp  have  had  some,  I  think  we  only  had  one  this  year. 

Q.  Are  we  to  conclude  then  that  you  labor  under  many  disadvantages  from  the  want 
of  classification  ;  want  of  the  cottage  system,  and  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  city, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  reformatory  without  these  disadvantages  1  A.  Yea, 
I  think  sa 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  the  female  convict  prisons  in  England  they  have  periodical  revolts 
amongst  the  prisoners  who  destroy  property,  smash  the  furniture  and  break  the  windows. 
Do  such  things  occur  in  the  Mercer )  A.  We  have  had  cases  of  the  sort  but  they  are 
very  rare,  and  not  in  combination  of  any  great  number.  In  a  case  we  had  not  long  ago 
two  girls  who  refused  to  do  something,  washing  or  ironing,  became  very  violent  and  were 
locked  up  for  several  hours  until  they  were  subdued. 

The  ObaibmaN. 

Q.  That  raises  another  question.  Have  you  any  male  attendants  in  connection  with 
the  institution  ?  A.  No.  We  have  a  male  messenger  and  two  engineers ;  these  are  the 
only  men  we  have  about  the  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Amqlin. 

Q.  Can  you  call  upon  these  men  if  necessary  for  help }  A.  Yes ;  but  it  would  be  in 
some  case  of  an  extreme  character. 

Q.  Have  you  women  attendants  of  good  physique  who  can  be  relied  on  if  necessary  1 
A.  I  think  we  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbort. 

What  religious  services  have  you  in  the  institution  t  A.  We  have  members  of  the 
Ministerial  Association,  ministers  who  come  every  Sunday  and  every  Thursday  evening 
from  6.30  to  7.30 ;  and  we  have  ladies  from  the  city  who  come  every  Sunday  morning 
from  9  until  9.30  to  teach.  After  this  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  comes  to  celebrate 
mass  for  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  ;  and  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholics  I  teach  them 
myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  religious  services  influence  the  prisoners  for  good  to  any  large 
extent  1     A.  I  think  they  do. 

Dr.  ROBBBBUOH. 

Q.  What  time  for  recreation  have  the  inmates  of  your  institution  ?  A.  They  have 
two  hours  each  day  between  five  and  seven  o'clock.  They  walk  round  the  corridora.  We 
call  this  recreation,  and  in  fine  weather  we  allow  them  to  go  out  on  the  groaoda  under 
close  observation ;  we  allow  them  to  walk  up  and  dotvn  the  grounds. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  two  of  them  to  go  together  by  themselves  1  A.  No,  we  try  to  avoid 
this  as  much  as  possible.  When  they  go  out  it  is  better  that  three  should  go  than  that 
two  should  be  allowed  to  go  together. 

Q.  In  the  work  room  are  your  girls  constantly  kept  under  observation '?     A.  Yes 

Q.  In  the  Sherboume  Institution,  Massachusetts,  an  importaat  feature  of  the  system 
is  the  good  conduct  badges,  and  division  into  four  classes ;  then  the  classes  are  kept 
absolutely  separate,  and  the  inmates  rise  and  fall  according  to  their  behaviour.  Do  you 
know  whether  (ihis  system  could  be  applied  here  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  with  the  short 
sentences  that  we  have,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  not  work  well.  It  takes  a  girl  about  a 
month  to  settle  down  and  some  of  them  are  only  committed  for  six  months.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  girls,  better  for  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  it  would  offer  better 
incentives  for  their  well-doing  and  for  their  good  behaviour  in  the  institution,  if  their 
sentences  were  longer. 
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Miss  Matilda  C.  Elliot,  sworn. 

The  Chaibhak. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  In  the  service  of  the  reformatory  t  A.  Since  its  opening. 
Prior  to  that  time  I  was  in  the  public  service  in  London,  Bradford  and  Orillia.  For  the 
first  few  years  in  the  Mercer  I  was  housekeeper  and  I  had  charge  of  the  children  ;  being 
a  teacher  I  took  that  position. 

Q.  Your  duties  are  now  confined  to  the  Refuge  for  girls  1    A.  Tes,  wholly. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  order  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  scholastic  work,  and  the  gen- 
eral work  done  in  the  Refuge  by  the  children?  A.  Except  the  girls  who  goto  the  reformatory-, 
to  the  officers'  quarters  and  dining-room,  to  do  housemaid  work  and  kitchen  work,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  reformatory — they  rise  in  the  morning  at  6.30  and  breakfast  at  10 
minutes  to  7  o'clock.  Those  others  I  have  mentioned  get  up  half-an-hour  earlier.  At  7.30 
each  girl  is  detailed  to  work  and  each  one  has  her  own  work,  so  that  they  go  over  the 
whole  course,  but  some  of  the  younger  ones  don't  do  anything.  At  20  minutes  to  9  o'clock 
the  children  are  sent  for  prayers ;  the  Protestant  children  with  me  and  the  Roman  Oatholic 
children  with  Mrs.  O'Reilly.  After  catechism  instruction  and  prayers  the  children  go  to 
school  and  are  there  until  twelve.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  minutes'  recreation  allowed 
at  10.30.  At  twelve  they  are  dismissed  for  dinner;  after,  they  have  recreation  until  $0 
minutes  to  2  o'clock.  From  2  to  3  o'clock  they  go  to  school  again,  they  are  then  dis- 
missed to  the  sewing  room  for  sewing  and  knitting,  repairing  clothes  and  the  like.  -They 
have  from  5.30  untU  7  for  recreation  and  study.  This  is  the  rule  on  all  the  days  except 
Saturday,  when  laundry  work  is  attended  to,  and  then  the  children  are  bathing  and  soon. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  those  whom  you  have  placed  out  areable  to  make  themselves  useful! 
A.  Yes.  1  have  traced  some  75  per  cent  of  them  who  are  doing  welL  Last  year  we 
could  trace  90  per  cent  who  have  not  relapsed  into  vice  and  crime.  Since  then  1  have 
learned  from  hearsay,  but  not  through  personal  knowledge,  that  one  had  not  done  well.  I 
have  no  other  evidence  however,  tlum  that  of  some  woman  in  the  reformatory. 

Q.  Are  the  class  that  you  receive  chiefly  neglected  and  abandoned  children !  A. 
Bad  parents  I  should  think  would  cover  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  oases  that  come  to  ns. 

Q.  And  as  regard  i  the  resti  A.  Neglected  children  sent  in  by  parents,  or  by  some- 
body else,  who  complain  that  they  have  not  control  over  them.  Those  from  the  country 
municipalities  are  sent  in  because  they  don't  want  to  pay  for  them  in  any  other  institution. 
Another  class  that  we  get  from  the  country  places  are  those  we  could  hardly  call  idiots, 
but  who  are  dull  and  never  become  capable  members  of  society,  weak-minded  and  vicious 
minded.  Of  this  class  we  have  about  twelve  per  cent ;  these  are  nearly  always  sent  inde- 
finitely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  allow  a  child  of  this  kind  when  she  gets  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  go  out  unless  she  has  got  a  home  to  go  to  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  place  to  send  them  to  1  A.  We  sent  two  to  the  Haven.  The 
Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home  takes  Protestant  children,  and  the  convent  of  the  Grood 
Shepherd  takes  Roman  Catholic  children.  We  never  could  solve  this  question  for  the 
Protestant  children  until  we  had  the  Salvation  Army.  And  the  result  has  been  that 
those  who  have  lapsed  into  crime  have  generally  been  of  this  class.  I  think  in  our  last 
year's  report  you  will  find  that  nine  girls  failed  to  turn  out  well  during  the  nine  years 
the  refuge  has  been  in  existence.  I  feel  sure  that  if  these  had  been  protected  they  would 
not  have  turned  out  failures.  They  were  really  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
and  they  would  have  been  a  burden  to  whoever  would  have  taken  them  in  hand.  We 
have  seven  or  eight  children  of  this  class  now.  We  give  them  instruction.  We  always 
do  the  best  we  can  with  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  instruction  does  them  a  great  deal 
of  good.     They  learn  to  read  all  right  in  some  cases  and  some  of  them  will  write  a  most 
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legible  hand  ;  but  yet  there  is  something  that  you  can  hardly  explain,  which  shews  that 
there  is  some  defect  about  them.  There  have  always  been  a  number  of  thac  class,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  eligible  for  an  idiot  asylum. 

Q.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  them  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  should  go  to  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Q.  Apart  from  this,  you  think  that  the  refuge  department  is  doing  good  work  t  A. 
Yes,  I  have  every  reacon  to  believe  from  correspondence  with  those  girls  and  their  friends 
that  the  girls  as  a  rule  have  done  well. 

Q.  But  do 'you  think  that  they  would  do  better  if  the  institution  were  entirely 
separate  from  the  adult  institution?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  so  strongly 
recommend  this  now  as  I  would  have  done  some  years  ago.  I  found  that  it  had  not  the 
terror  over  them  that  we  thought  it  would  have  ;  in  fact,  they  ragarded  it  as  a  privilege 
to  get  over  there;  that  is,  those  girls  who  were  doing  the  cooking  and  housemaid  work. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  effects  of  it  are  bo  injurious  as  we  feared  they  would  be,  so  I 
have  not  the  same  strong  ideas  that  I  had  formerly. 

Q.  As  regards  those  who  are  destitute  children ;  were  they  committed  for  any  offence — 
convicted  before  a  magistrate  or  judge?  A.  I  think  they  were  merely  destitute,  but  all 
the  information  we  have  is  taken  from  the  papers.  The  magistrate  would  know  the  cir- 
cumstances better  than  we  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  us  with  reference  to  your  part  of  the  work  1  A. 
I  would  be  glad  to  call  your  attention  to  the  abject  ignorance  that  exists  amongst  those 
children.  75  per  cent,  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write  when  they  came  into  the 
institution.  We  have  got  a  girl  who  is  one  of  the  latest  committals.  She  did'nt  know 
her  alphabet  She  has  now  been  in  a  month  and  she  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  first 
book.  I  suppose  by  next  month  she  will  be  able  to  write  home  to  her  friends  ;  so  you 
see  that  some  of  them  are  really  anxious  to  learn. 

Q.  1  suppose  a  great  number  of  the  girls  have  never  passed  through  the  gaol  t  A. 
I  think  nearly  every  one  of  them  has  passed  through  the  gaol.  I  have  two  or  three  who 
came  direct  from  the  police  court ;  others  passed  through  the  gaol  on  their  way  to  the 
institution. 

Q.  You  know  provision  is  made  for  those  girls  being  committed  to  this  institution 
without  that  1    A.  Yes,  but  they  never  take  advantage  of  the  provision. 

Q.  Of  the  nineteen  you  received  last  year  how  many  were  incorrigible  ?  A.  I 
should  say  only  one  or  two. 

Q.  Have  you  any  punishment  for  incorrigibility,  apart  from  depriving  them  of  food  ? 
A  When  a  girl  has  repeatedly  persisted  in  doing  wrong,  we  sometimes  don't  allow  her  to 
go  out  and  have  recreation  with  the  others. 

Q.  You  have  some  privileges  then  ?  A.  Yes,  and  any  privileges  we  have  allowed  at 
any  time  have  never  been  abused. 

Mr.  JoBY. 

Q.  Do  many  people  get  girls  from  you  ?     A.  Yes,  we  have  a  great  many. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  similar  institutions  to  yours  in  the  United  States  ?    A> 
Yes ;  I  have  visited  Indianapolis,  and  an   institution  at  drian  in  Southern  Michigan, 
and  I  have  been  to  girls'  reformatory  schools  in  several  States.     I  think  the  result  of  our 
work  is  as  favorable  as  theirs,  but  the  class  of  children  are  different.     Their  girls  remain 
with  them  until  they  are  twenty-one  in  many  instances,  and  they  are  never  apprenticed 
until  eighteen.     Under  our  system  the  period  is  five  years  ;  it  varies  from  six  months  r 
to  five  years ;  and  as  regards  the  institution  I  speak  of,  their  girls  are  young  women 
ours  are  children.     Our  children  are  allowed  a  great  deal  more  privileges  than  tb'' 
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allowed  at  some  places ;  the  front  doors  are  never  allowed  to  be  opened  there  and  the 
children  are  under  very  strict  supervision  and  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other. 
We  have  no  such  hard  and  fast  rules  as  these.  We  have  tried  to  bring  the  girls  up  as 
if  they  wern  altogether  at  home.  I  never  lock  up  my  rooms.  The  front  door  is  always 
open,  and  Mrs.  O'Reilly's  quarters  are  the  same,  and  have  been  the  same  for  all  these 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Amoun. 

Q.  How  many  hours  teaching  a  day  do  you  give  1     A.  Four  hours. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  girls  ?  A.  Just  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  time ;  but  we 
try  to  give  as  much  attention  to  industrial  training  as  to  scholastic  training.  A  g^irl  who 
went  to  the  school  is  now  a  typewriter  in  the  city  ;  another  girl  is  a  clerk  in  a  house  in 
Detroit,  and  another  is  married  in  Windsor  ;  but  these  girls  were  all  more  intellectual 
than  the  majority  of  those  we  have  now. 

Dr.  ROSKBRUGH. 

Q.  The  city  council  has  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  establish  an  indnstrial 
school  for  girls  ;  would  you  favor  the  establishment  of  it  in  the  city  or  would  you  prefer 
it  outside  t  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  outside  the  city.  In  the  city  they 
would  be  too  near  to  their  old  associations.  I  think  they  should  be  so  far  removed  that 
every  surrounding  of  their  new  home  would  be  different  to  what  they  have  seen  before. 
The  great  difficulty  we  have  with  our  children  is  that  they  are  never  satisfied  to  go  to  the 
country.     It  is  difficult  to  get  their  thoughts  turned  away  from  the  city. 


D.  J.  O'DoNOOHUE,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  1     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Tou  take  great  interest  in  labor  matters,  and  especially  in  labor  unions  ?  A. 
Tes,  I  have  done  so  for  the  last  twenty-six  years.     I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  In  reference  to  child  crime,  Mr.  O'Donoghue  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
emigration,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  first,  what  were  the  number  of  commitments  in 
Toronto  during  the  last  year )  A.  For  the  last  ten  months  I  can  give  you  the  number  of 
children  who  came  before  the  police  court.  It  was  stated  in  some  returns  that  146  were 
committed  to  the  county  gaol.  The  citsual  reader  would  probably  be  under  the  impression 
thkt  this  was  the  whole  number  brought  up.  The  chief  of  police  furnished  me  with  a 
statement  showing  the  exact  numbers  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  during  the  ten 
months.  In  January  there  were,  males  26,  females  1  ;  February,  males  39,  females,  2  ; 
March,  males  43,  females  3 ;  April,  males  36,  females  6  ;  May,  males  47,  females  3  ;  June, 
males  53,  females  4 ;  July,  males  64,  females  4  ;  August,  males  53 ;  females  2 ;  September, 
males  70,  females  2 ;  October,  males  106,  females  5  ;  making  a  total  of  569  ;  that  is,  537 
males  and  32  females. 

Q.  Of  this  number,  how  many  received  sentence  1  A.  I  assume  that  the  146  would 
come  out  of  that.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  children  appeared  more  than  once ;  how 
many  were  re-commitments?  A.  I  had  that  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  bother  the  chief  of  police  very  much.  There  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  that 
JL  desire  to  draw    the   attention   of  the    Oommidsiou   to.      I    cannot    account  for  this 
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increase  month  by  month.  Only  in  the  last  month  the  number  of  boys  went  up  to 
106  ;  that  is,  the  month  of  October,  and  with  one  exception  the  numbers  increased  in 
regular  rotation. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  that  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  summer  than  the  winter 
months  1  A.  The  figures  seem  to  point  that  way,  but  the  greatest  numbers  are  in 
September  and  October.  The  fruit  is  exposed  more  in  the  autumn  months  and  this  is  a 
great  temptation  to  children.  In  winter  they  are  more  willing  to  go  to  school  than  in  the 
summer.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  from  the  ix>lice  a  record  of  the  nature  of 
the  offences. 

Mr.  Jdry. 

Q.  What  are  your  views,  and  the  views  of  the  labor  people  generally,  on  the  question 
of  manual  training  at  the  schools  1  A.  Our  labor  bodies  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
■aapual  training  in  the  schools.  The  understanding  of  manual  training  is  that  the  primary 
parts,  the  merest  rudiments  are  taught,  and  those  who  go  from  the  school  are  turned  out 
very  incompetent  persons  in  a  given  line.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  manual  training 
talk  about  training  of  a  technological  character,  but  this  really  means  very  little  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  All  we  understand  of  it  is  that  they  give  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  particular  industries  to  these  boys.  By  taking  a  carpenter's  bench,  and  one 
or  two  other  fixtures,  or  the  implements  belonging  to  one  or  two  callings,  the  instructors 
impart  certain  theories,  and  the  tendency  is  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  child  in  this  direction, 
and  then  when  the  children  are  sent  out  into  the  world  they  endeavor  to  make  a  living  at 
these  callings  which  may  already  in  many  instances,  be  overcrowded.  When  these  persons 
are  turned  from  the  schools  they  naturally  are  obliged  to  take  up  the  occupation  of  which 
they  have  the  best  knowledge.  As  regards  the  Industrial  School,  many  who  favor  such 
institutions  are  under  the  impression  that  it  would  enable  the  children  to  be  expert  if 
more  attention  were  given  to  subjects  of  a  technical  character  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  a  cause  of  great  evil,  for  youths  are  sent  oat  with  a  knowledge  of  tlie  avocation  in 
which  they  are  engaged  that  is  necessarily  imperfect.  They  are  not  taught  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  enter  into  competition  with  men  outside  with  any  hope  of  success ;  the 
tendency  is  therefore  to  lower  wages,  for  employers  who  are  glad  to  get  cheap  workmen 
will  not  pay  so  much  for  an  inferior  as  they  would  for  a  competent  hand.  Those  who  favor 
this  manual  training  simply  like  to  see  one  or  two  callings  set  u])  at  such  intttitutions,  and 
they  think  that  if  children  can  pick  up  a  smattering  of  any  of  these  they  are  greatly 
benefited.  Under  short  terms,  or  even  under  long  terms  of  apprenticeship,  they  would 
necessarily  be  incompetent  workmen,  and  the  result  inevitably  is  that  a  man  who  would 
be  very  useful  on  a  farm  is  in  this  way  turned  out  a  very  incompetent  mechanic.  He  is 
an  injury  to  himself  and  an  injury  most  decidedly  to  the  man  who  has  served  his  time  at 
the  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkuky. 

Q.  What  in  yonr  opinion  would  be  the  efiect  of  having  a  text-book  on  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be  decidedly  advantajieous,  because  every- 
body knows  that  we  have  not  enough  farmers  in  this  country  ;  and  if  instead  of  spending 
money  importing  them  from  abroad  we  were  to  expend  money  at  home  in  fitting  our 
young  for  occupations  of  this  class,  the  result  would  be  far  better. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  such  mechanical  training  as  would  make  a  man  handy 
on  a  farm  t  A.  I  should  think  the  attention  of  the  youth  would  be  more  properly 
directed  were  it  confined  exclusively  to  matters  relating  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Jury. 

S    Q.  The  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School  says  that  he  teaches  boys  rough  car- 
pentering and  work  of  that  kind  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them  the  better  for  agri- 
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cnltural  purauits.  He  says  it  makes  a  boy  handy  on  the  farm  if  he  knows  a  little  about 
carpentering  in  that  way  ?  A.  A  boy  who  is  not  taught  anything  of  that  kind  at  an  in- 
Bbituiion,  if  he  goes  on  a  farm  will  not  be  so  stupid  that  he  cannot  do  anything  that  may 
be  required  of  him. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  institutions  they  claim  that  they  have  turned  out  very  success- 
ful workmen  1  A.  I  think  that  if  we  were  to  devote  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  technical 
teaching  or  training  to  giving  the  young  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  work,  so  that  they 
could  enter  on  that  life  with  some  hope  of  Burcess,  the  time  would  be  far  better  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Your  objection  to  this  is  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  unduly  increasing  the 
number  of  artisans  and  mechanics  7    A.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  it. 

Q.  S|>eaking  on  behalf  of  the  labor  organization,  do  you  say  that  this  would  be  unfair 
and  would  tend  to  bring  into  their  ranks  an  undue  proportion  of  the  population,  and  also 
have  the  effect  of  filling  up  the  ranks  with  inferior  workmen,  witji  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  reduction  in  wages  all  round.  A.  Yec>,  as  a  general  rule.  I  may  say  that  labor  bodies 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  this  Commission  altogether.  We  knew,  gener- 
ally speaking,  that  there  was  such  a  commission,  but  we  did  not  know  whether  we  could 
give  voluntary  or  other  evidence,  or  whether  we  were  to  get  any  notices  requesting  us  to 
appear  before  the  Commission,  or  intimating  that  if  we  did  appear  we  would  be  heard. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  evidence  before  yon  that  we  would 
like  to  put. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Notices  were  published  in  the  four  morning  papers  inviting  persons  interested  in 
matters  appertaining  to  this  enquiry  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence  ?  A.  I  never 
saw  them  ;  they  never  came  under  my  observation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  How  does  this  bear  upon  the  qiiecui^u  of  crime  in  the  community  t  A.  Tnere 
has  been  a  downward  tendency  in  the  conteaerated  carpenters'  wages  ;  their  wages  are  a 
great  deal  lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  within  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  But  how  does  this  bear  upon  the  question  of  crime  1  A.  Well,  I  shoald  think  a 
congested  labor  market  throws  people  out  of  employment,  and  when  people  are  nnable  to 
find  work  they  have  got  to  live  somehow.  The  moment  you  crowd  any  calling,  the 
tendency  must  be  to  make  the  struggle  for  life  keener  for  those  who  are  in  it  Men  are 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall;  thus  people  are  led  to  do  many  things 
they  would  not  do  if  they  were  in  regular  steady  employment 

Dr.  RosBBBnoH. 

Q.  I  visited  several  institutions  in  the  New  York  State,  one  called  the  Boman 
Catholic  Protectory,  where  they  have  from  1,000  to  1,100  boys.  These  boys  are  taught 
printing,  bookbinding,  engraving,  making  boots  and  shoes,  knitting  stockings  by  machin- 
ery, ate.  In  the  city  of  Rochester,  just  across  the  lake,  they  have  a  large  reformatoiy 
for  boys  and  there  they  have  training  tchools  covering  twelve  or  thirteen  indastriea  In 
other  parts  of  the  State  we  found  industries  were  taught,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
they  are  objected  to  by  the  labor  element.  A.  When  there  is  such  a  demand,  and 
everybody  admits  that  there  is  a  demand  for  labor  on  farms  we  should  give  attention  to 
that  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  boys  there,  but  now  we  are  too  apt  to  give  boys  a 
training  that  will  keep  them  in  the  city  where  there  are  too  many  already.  Why  not 
turn  attention  more  in  the  direction  of  the  farms  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  I  contrad 
that  where  the  time  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  a  competent 
workman  there  is  an  injury  done  to  the  boy  himself,  because  he  is  turned  upon  the 
world  incompetent  to  earn  enough  for  his  own  support  at  the  occupation  to  which  he^ 
put,  and  through  the  mere  fact  that  he  ia  not  the  equal  of  other  men  in  the  same  calling 
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he  is  compelled  to  work  for  less  wages,     Thua  you  have  men  of  this  class  working  cheaply 
and  they  pull  good  men  down  to  their  own  level. 

Q.  They  say  that  they  accomplish  in  one  or  two  years  at  these  technological  schools 
what  they  cannot  accomplish  in  three  or  four  years  in  the  regular  trade  ;  that  the  boy  is 
taught  the  principles  upon  which  the  work  of  the  industry  is  carried  on  1  A.  He  is  vaaAe 
a  theoretical  mechanic  but  not  a  practical  one.  He  is  what,  in  plain  English,  we  would 
call  a    "botch." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbukt. 

Q.  What  would  yon  recommend  that  the  inmates  of  the  Central  Prison  do  t  A 
We  all  agree  that  the  prisoners  must  work  ;  but  I  will  saythuit  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  in  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  prisoners  should  be  positively 
idle  than  that  they  should  be  in  competition  with  honest  men  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Explain  why  the  labor  societies  hold  this  view  1  A.  Because  the  result  of  the 
system  of  labor  is  that  the  manufactured  goods  are  put  in  the  market  at  such  a  figure 
that  outside  free  labor  cannot  compete  with  them  ;  in  other  words  the  result  is  that  the 
working  man  outside  has  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  an  institution  which  enters 
into  competition  with  him  in  his  struggle  for  daily  bread. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drcry. 

Q.  What  system  of  labor  would  you  have  ?  A.  I  think  that  prison  labor  should  be 
conducted  on  the  State  account  principle  ;  that  it  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible 
to  manufacturing  what  is  required  by  the  State.  In  the  Southern  States  I  see  that 
prisoners  are  employed  in  making  roads  and  in  reclaiming  swamps.  This  system  is  adopt- 
ed in  places  where  the  muicipalities  could  not  build  the  roads  were  prison  labor  not 
utiliz^  for  this  purpose.  There  may  be  some  extra  cost  in  looking  after  the  prisoners, 
and  perhaps  in  the  introduction  of  the  system  ;  but  ultimately  we  think  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  That  prison  labor  can  be  effectively  and  judiciously  employed  in  this 
way  has  been  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  these  Southern  States,  and  the  men  never 
come  into  competition  with  free  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  got  work  of  that  kind  here  1  A.  We  have  had  some  of  it. 
I  need  only  point  to  the  Don  improvements.  It  is  possible  to  find  more  work  of  that 
kind  I  think. 

Q.  Where  could  you  find  work  for  the  men  in  the  Central  Prison  f  A.  Could  you 
not  set  them  to  make  roads  up  in  the  Maskoka  District  1 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  would  be  some  danger  of  losing  your  men  in  that  way  f 
A.  If  you  lost  them  you  would  soon  catch  them  again  I  think  up  there.  I  would  employ 
them  at  work  where  they  would  not  compete  with  and  injure  the  honest  and  industrious 
man  who  is  bringing  up  a  family  in  a  respectable  way.  Then  I  think  the  work  done  inside 
the  prison  should  be  what  is  required  for  other  institutions,  gaols,  prisons,  hospitals, 
and  asylums  for  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Is  not  this  as  much  competition  with  the  outside  labor  as  if  the  goods  were  sold 
in  the  open  market.  The  manufactures  thus  supplied  to  public  institutions  would  take 
the  place  of  those  that  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  outside  labor  1  A.  The  working- 
men  don't  regard  it  in  that  light,  and  they  know  pretty  well  where  the  shoe  pinches  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  the  labor  bs  in  actual  competition  with  free  labor,  if  the  goods  did  not  go 
into  th^open  market  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be  tried  in  preference  to  the  present  system  ? 
A.  I  do.     In  my  opinion  the  contract  system  is  the  most  obnoxious.  '  The  piece-price 
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system  is  not  so  bad,  but  we  hold  that  ia  the  hands  of  a  proper  business  man  the  State 
accoant  is  the  b?st  system,  and  that  there  would  ba  an  actual  profit  to  the  State,  provided 
the  goods  did  not  interfere  with  the  proiuce  of  free  labor. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  us  figures  showing  th^  cost  of  the  brooms  made  in  the  Central 
Prison  and  outside  1  A.  I  have  not  brought  so  many  of  the  details  with  me  as  I  could 
have  done.  Had  I  known  exactly  how  far  you  would  have  been  willing  to  go  into  this,  I 
would  have  hunted  up  more  figures.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Conncil  and  I  was  instructed  to  appear  before  you  to  represent  them. 
When  I  say  that  carpenters'  wages  have  gone  down,  I  may  say  that  had  I  known  that 
that  subject  would  have  been  brought  up  I  could  have  placed  figures  before  you  which 
would  have  amply  borne  out  u)y  statement.  There  are  carpenters  to-day  who  do  not  get 
so  much  as  hod-carriers.  Now  as  re((ards  the  Central  Prison  I  can  give  you  approxi- 
mate figures,  and  they  are  pretty  close.  I  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  To  make  brooms 
by  prison  labor  the  actual  cost  of  making  is  29  cents  per  dozen  ;  two  instructors'  wages 
would  represent  four  cents  per  dozen ;  this  would  make  the  cost  33  cents.  The  storage 
is  worth  $50  a  month  and  the  machinery  for  producing  110  dozen  a  day  would  be  worth 
$240  a  year ;  that  is,  valuing  the  machinery  at  $4,000  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  making  brooms  by  outside  labor,  producing  exactly  the  same  number  per  day, 
would  be  46  cents,  as  against  36  by  prison  labor.  And  this  is  not  all  the  diff>frence, 
because  it  does  not  cover  insurance  and  water  rates  and  other  taxes,  which  the  outsider 
has  to  pay  irrespective  of  the  capital  invested.  In  the  oaso  of  the  prison  everything  is 
included  in  the  36  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  the  state  underselling  free  labor  1  A.  There  would  be  no 
inducement  at  all  for  the  state  underselling  the  outside  market  value  ;  but  with  the 
manufacturer  the  case  would  be  different. 

Mr.  JcRT. 

Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  allow  to  sell  under  ordinary  rates  1  A.  No,  I 
do  not. 

Q.  If  few  or  none  are  employed  in  Ontario  at  an  industry  for  the  production  of 
an  article  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  amongst  the  farming  population,  an  article 
which  on  account  of  the  combination  coatrolling  its  manufacture,  has  to  be  paid  for  at 
an  exorbitantly  high  price — do  you  think  that  the  government  would  be  justified  in 
making  this  article  and  selling  it  to  the  farmers  at  a  reasonable  profit'  A.  Most 
decidedly.     I  am  in  favor  of  that ;  in  fact  we  would  ask  them  to  do  so  I  am  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Tou  refer  to  binding  twine  1  A.  Tes ;  I  say  there  is  no  labor  oi^nisation  that 
would  object  to  that.  Of  course,  if  it  were  in  existence  even  in  a  small  way  the 
employers  might  howl  about  it,  but  I  think  most  of  the  labor  organisations  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  state  taking  up  that  manufacture. 

Q.  You  would  speak  for  the  labor  organisations,  assuming  that  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  factories  in  the  province.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  but  one  that 
has  been  working  during  the  past  year  ?  A  I  would.  I  am  clear  upon  the  matter 
because  we  have  exchanged  views  upon  this  very  subject,  and  I  may  say  we  were  some- 
what diappointed  when  a  change  was  made  in  the  labor  system  of  the  Central  Prison, 
that  this  was  not  introduced,  and  the  state  did  not  carry  out  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  this 
necessary  thing  at  the  time.  I  desire  to  say  here  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  any 
action  the  government  will  take  tending  to  break  up  a  monopoly  in  anything  that  the 
people  require,  the  labor  organisations  would  be  found  behind  the  government  i«  doing 
that.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  fancy  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  prisoners,  but  we 
are  favorable  to  anything  that  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  at  large.  I 
wish  it  to  be  put-  on  record  that  the  labor  organisations  realize  the  value  of  the  farming 
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community  to  the  country  and  desire  to  be  in  accord  with  it ;  they  will  wish  to  do  nothing 
by  deed  or  resolution  that  will  be  any  detriment  to  the  honest  interests  of  th*)  farmer. 
Parties  that  go  about  representing  that  we  are  hostile  to  the  farmer  are  r^resenting  what 
is  not  true — that  is  entirely  wrong.  We  realize  the  advantage  of  agriculture  to  the 
country  ;  we  have  been  always  anxious,  ready,  and  willing,  to  go  in  for  any  expenditure 
of  pnblic  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  JuBT. 

Q.  There  is  a  question  arising  out  of  emigration  bearing  upon  pauperism  and  crime. 
What  proportion  of  our  criminal  and  lunatic  population  belong  to  the  emigrant  class  ?  A.  I 
can  only  give  you  what  is  shewn  by  the  records  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
and  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  lunatics  are  increasing,  and  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  admitted  to  the  asylum  is  far  greater  then  of  the 
native  bom  Canadians.  The  average  yearly  admissions  from  1877  to  1881  inclusive, 
were  477.2.  The  average  yearly  admissions  from  1882  to  1886  inclusive  were  496.2  ; 
the  total  number  in  1888  was  3,856  ;  and  in  1889  it  was  4,053,  an  increase  of  197  on 
the  year.  The  gross  cost  in  1889  was  $490,604.71,  or  an  increase  of  $31,231.32  over 
1888.  Then  take  the  gaols  :  the  total  commitmente  in  1880  were  12,531  ;  of  these  451 
were  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  and  46  were  girls.  The  gross  expenditure  in  1889  was 
$135,983.93;  and  the  increase  over  1888  was  $1,840.44.  In  the  Central  Prison  there 
were  in  custody  during  the  year  1889  1,088  ;  committed  during  that  year  739,  of  whom 
383  were  Canadians  and  356  were  foreign  bom  ;  and  the  netcost  of  these  was  $42,041.10. 
When  I  say  foreign  I  lake  the  whole  of  the  emigraut  clas?  and  put  them  against  these. 
You  thus  see  that  close  upon  one-half  of  the  inmates  of  the  Central  Prison  admitted 
during  the  year  belonged  to  the  emigrant  or  foreign  born  class.  Take  the  Mercer 
Reformatory,  the  total  number  of  inmates  was  124,  that  is  for  the  year  1889.  There 
were  64  Canadian  born  and  60  foreign  born,  and  of  these  22  were  under  18  years  of  age. 
The  net  expenditure  was  $31,253  31.  I  have  other  figures  here  to  illustrate  that  our 
institutions  have  been  added  to  by  emigration  of  the  wrong  sort  We  object  to  the 
emigration  of  children  on  this  score,  that  we  have  in  the  institutions  now  about  4,000 
children  at  a  gross  cost  in  1889  of  $800,000.  We  hold  that  we  have  children  enough 
of  our  own  to  provide  for  without  going  to  another  land  for  them.  In  our  reformatory 
for  boys  the  total  committals,  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  have  been 
1,788.  Of  these  there  were  1,345  Canadians,  and  443  foreign  bom.  All  but  one  under 
the  age  of  17  years.  There  were  in  residence  there  in  1889,  210  ;  and  the  cost  of  the 
institution  was  $45,330.99.  Now,  turning  to  other  institutions,  to  illustrate  how  largely 
we  provide  for  the  foreign  born  element  in  our  charitable  establishments,  I  will  take  the 
House  of  Industry  in  Toronto.  Last  year  there  were  9  Canadians  and  126  foreign  bom, 
making  a  total  of  135.  In  the  House  of  Providence,  Toronto,  the  Canadians  numbered 
123,  and  the  foreigp  bom  425  ;  total  548.  You  find  in  the  Home  for  Incurables,  Toronto, 
Canadians  32,  foreign  bom  98;  total  130.  St.  John's  Hospital,  Toronto,  Canadians  72, 
foreign  bom  72  ;  House  of  Refuge,  Hamilton,  Canadians  15,  foreign  bom  187  ;  total 
202.  House  of  Industry,  Kingston,  Canadians,  20,  foreign  born  123  ;  total  143.  House 
of  Providence,  Kingston,  out  of  a  total  of  153  inmates  there  were  30  Canadieuis  and  123 
foreign.  Of  the  latter  102  were  English  ;  they  were  brought  out  by  the  Dominion 
government  who  paid  a  bonus  of  $2  per  head  upon  them  ;  102  of  this  class  are  provided 
ifor  by  us  in  this  public  institution. 

Q.  What  age  were  they  1  A.  All  under  16.  I  may  say  that  about  four  years  ago 
I  drew  attention  to  this  fact,  and  I  pointed  out  how  injuriously  and  how  prejudicially  we 
were  affected  by  this  system  of  emigration.  These  facts  I  take  from  the  public  docu- 
ments.    I  take  these  returns  as  the  basis  of  my  contention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  It  would  be  absurd  to  go  to  the  asylums  and  pick  out  all  those  who  were  born  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  in  order  to  prove  what  you  allege.  Many  of  these  have 
been  here  nearly  a  lifetime,  and  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  charge  their  insanity  or  their 
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infirmity  againat  the  c  nntry  of  their  birth.  It  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  circamstancas 
of  their  life  her^  A.  We  desire  to  be  just  to  oarselves  before  we  are  generous  to  other 
people.  We  have  4,000  of  oar  own  orphans  to  provide  for.  Of  coarse  it  is  all  very  veil 
to  indulge  in  sentimentality.  You  are  welcome  to  the  sentiment  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  represent  the  views  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  oommanity  apon  this  matter. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  oat  a  strong  case  yoa  have  gone  too  farl  A.  That  may  be 
your  opinion,  and  as  i  say  you  are  welcome  to  it.  Just  think  of  the  enormous  propor- 
tion of  foreign  bom  in  the  House  of  Industry  in  Kingston.  Out  of  143.  there  are  123 
foreign  bom  as  against  20  Canadians — 123  English,  Scotch  and  Irish.  A  catholic  priest 
and  protestant  gentleman  brought  them  out  and  they  got  $2  ahead  for  them  ;  and  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  it  is  they  ever  came  out  here,  for  we  have  to  provide  for  them.  We 
object  in  the  interests  of  the  state  and  from  a  labor  standpoint,  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  people.  I  will  direct  your  attention  now  to  the  orphanages.  The  total 
number  car^d  for  in  the  orphanages  in  the  year  1889  was  3,706  ;  of  these  there  were  2,466 
Canadians,  and  1,340  foreign  bom.  Tou  see  there  a  very  large  proportion  came  from 
the  old  country.  The  cost  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  was  $16,336.52  I  may 
say  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter.  I  was  one  of  the  directors  of  St. 
Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum,  Ottawa,  for  years,  an  institation  which  by  the  way  has  197 
inmates — 27  Canadians  and  170  foreign  bom.  I  found  that  farmers  got  imported 
children  in  preference  to  the  children  out  of  the  homes  here.  The  reason  is  that  we 
take  good  care  to  look  after  our  own  children.  We  see  how  they  are  treated,  and  insist 
upon  their  being  cared  for  properly  and  not  abused  ;  but  as  regards  children  brought 
from  the  old  country  they  can  do  with  them  as  they  please.  In  connection  wilii  the 
importation  by  Alius  Rye,  we  made  enquiries  as  to  what  subsequently  became  of  the 
women  who  were  brought  out  here  and  we  found,  so  far  as  this  institution  was  concerned, 
that  if  people  want  slaves  they  will  take  the  children  that  nobody  cares  about.  The 
persons  who  bring  them  takes  the  $2  a  head  and  get  rid  of  th?m,  r^ardless  in  many 
instances  of  what  may  become  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  system  of  granting  aids  to  this  class  and 
of  encouraging  these  persons  to  bring  oat  a  class  of  helpless  people  with  a  tendency  to 
crime,  is  altogether  wrong.  These  are  not  the  people  that  we  want  in  this  country  f 
A.  I  believe  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  is  to  take  care  of  our  own  and  the 
more  stringent  measures  we  adopt  to  prevent  an  undesirable  class  of  emigrants  from 
coming  here  the  better.  Kingston  has  simply  been  a  dumping  place  for  t^ese  people, 
and  that  they  should  get  a  bonus  of  12  per  head  for  bringing  tlie  very  people  here 
that  we  do  not  want,  the  very  class  that  fills  our  orphanages,  our  asylums,  and  charitable 
institutions,  is  perfectly  monstrous. 


ToBOKTO,  December  8th,  1890. 
Present — Hon.  Chas.  Drury  in  the  chair ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  Dr.  Bosebrugh. 
Lucy  Anne  Coad,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy,  Miss  Ooad  ?  A.  I  have  been  deputy-superinten- 
dent for  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Women  since  1st  July,  1885. 

Q.  To  what  class  do  the  inmates  of  your  institation  belong  ?  A.  The  majoricy  of 
them  are  fallen  women.  Vagrancy  is  a  cause  of  a  good  many  coming,  but  that  covers 
prostitution  and  very  often  drunkenness. 
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Q.  The  larger  part  are  from  Toronto  1  A.  No ;  I  think  we  get  more  from  Hamilton 
and  outaide  than  from  Toronto.     We  get  a  great  many  from  Ottawa. 

Q.  What  are  those  sent  from  the  outside  generally  charged  with  t  A.  Vagrancy, 
keeping  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  being  inmates  of  houses  of  ill-fame.  Once  in  a  while 
we  have  a  girl  for  larceny,  arson,  drunkenness  or  manslaughter.  I  think  nearly  all 
drink. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  in  the  institution  t  A.  Oh, 
yes.  The  way  that  the  institution  is  now  they  have  too  much  liberty  I  think,  and  that 
makes  it  very  hard  to  keep  them  in  order.  The  only  attempt  that  we  make  at  classifica- 
tion is  that  when  we  have  refractory  women  Wd  put  them  in  a  ward  by  themselves. 
In  some  cases  they  are  very  wild  when  they  come  in  ;  they  dance  around  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things.  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  when  s  le  found  this,  said  she  would  put  them  down 
stairs,  and  she  did  so.  Four  or  five  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  proved  very  refrac- 
tory. The  inmates  are  all  locked  up  in  separate  cells  at  night,  several  cells  are  in  the 
same  corridor. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  when  a  woman  is  committed  for  larceny  and  you  have  no 
evidence  to  show  that  she  has  fallen  1  A.  J  think  we  have  had  several  cases  of  this 
kind,  but  we  have  no  way  of  keeping  them  separata  We  send  the  new  women  into  the 
work  room  and  from  that  we  draft  them  into  the  laundry,  the  kitchen,  or  anywhere  they 
are  needed.  They  remain  in  the  work  room  sometimes  only  for  a  day  or  two  until  we 
want  them  in  the  Laundry  to  supply  the  place  of  someone  else,  but  in  the  shop  the 
majority  are  incapable  women — cripples,  and  sime  partly  insane;  miiny  cannot  do 
anything. 

Q.  You  have  punishment  cells  1  A.  Tes,  we  have  a  dozen  cells  in  the  refractory 
ward  for  the  purpose  of  punishment. 

Dr.  RosKBsnaH. 

Q.  Do  all  the  women  sit  together  at  meals  1  A.  They  cannot  help  sitting  together 
at  dinner,  and  while  at  work  they  are  always  talking.  Their  tongues  are  always  going. 
With  us  there  are  no  gates,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  women  in  the  corridors  apart 
daring  recreation  time.  They  are  continually  going  from  one  place  to  the  other  if 
they  wish  to  speak  with  each  other. 

Hoa  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  a  woman  who  had  hitherto  been  a  virtuous  woman  most  be 
contaminated  by  such  associations  t  A.  Yes,  it  is  bad  in  that  way.  Some  girl«  who 
have  been  sent  here  state  that  if  their  mothers  and  fathers  had  known  the  kind  of  place 
they  were  going  to  they  would  not  have'been  sent  here. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  the  Mercer  has  done  the  kind  of  work  it  was  designed 
fort     A.  No.     It  is  just  simply  a  place  of  detention. 

(j.  If  the  girls  in  the  refuge  building  were  removed  and  that  part  of  the  structure 
given  to  yon,  do  you  think  you  could  attempt  classification  with  some  hopes  of  success  1 
A.  We  could  if  we  kept  them  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  Saperin- 
tendent  of  the  Girls'  Reformatory  at  Sherbourne,  watches  over  them  until  she  can  tell 
just  where  they  are  to  go ;  but  we  cannot  do  that  in  any  case  at  present. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUOH. 

Q  How  does  Mrs.  Johnston,  of  the  Sherbourne  Reformatory,  deal  with  a  girl  when 
she  first  come^  1  A.  She  examines  her  in  the  first  place  and  puts  her  by  herself  in  a 
large,  nice,  airy  room.  The  girl  has  no  means  of  forming  any  associations  with  the 
other  persons  in  the  house,  and  no  one  v.an  see  her  while  there  except  the  officials  or  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  her.  The  girl  is  taught  to  respect  the  offisers  and  to  look  upon 
them  as  her  best  friends.     Through  not  being  allowed  to  associate  with  others  she  cannot 
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bring  in  tales  from  the  outside.  If  she  finds  that  it  is  the  girl's  first  time,  Mrs.  Johnston,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  will  pat  her  in  grade  tvo,  and  if  she  behaves  herself,  the  girl 
will  be  given  ten  good  marks.  She  is  put  in  the  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and 
on  the  Monday  morning  she  is  given  ten  good  marks.  She  is  told  how  many  marks 
she  gains  for  obeying  and  how  many  she  loses  for  breaking  the  roles,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  attendant  in  charge  has  recorded  in  her  book  the  number  of  marks 
gained  and  the  number  lost  and  the  girl  is  then  either  promoted  or  lowered  suxsording  to 
lier  record. 

lion.  Mr.  Druky. 

Q.  Tou  have  no  properly  drawn-up  system  or  scheme  for  the  government  of  your 
institution  1  A.  No,  we  have  no  rules.  One  week  Mrs.  O'Keilly  assumes  all  authority 
and  one  week  I  do.  There  are  cases  where  the  system  conflicts.  One  of  the  attendants 
came  to  me  yesterday  morning  and  asked  if  she  could  go  to  church.  I  said  "  If  you 
have  no  duty  you  are  neglecting  you  can  go."  It  turned  out  that  Mrs.  O'Reilly  had 
given  permission  to  two  other  girls  to  go,  not  knowing  that  I  had  given  permission  to 
this  one,  and  thus  we  were  left  short  oi  attendants  in  that  part 

Q.  Is  not  Mrs.  O'Reilly  the  responsible  head  of  the  institution  1  A.  One  week 
she  is,  but  one  week  I  am.  I  have  to  take  all  charge  and  assume  all  authority  one 
week. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  during  the  week  you  are  not  in  charge  ?  A.  I  look  after  the 
work  ;  I  always  take  charge  of  the  dry  goods  store,  the  table  linen  and  things  of  that 
kind  ;  but  in  the  week  I  am  on  duty  I  have  to  draw  up  the  reports  and  take  general 
supervision. 

Q.  What  does  Mrs.  O'Reilly  do  during  the  week  you  are  so  engaged  ?  A.  She 
goes  about  the  house  all  the  time  and  receives  people  occasionally. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  week  you  are  in  charge  your  duties  are  increased  t  A.  I  never 
leave  the  building  the  week  I  am  on  duty  on  any  pretext  whatever.  I  am  always  there 
if  I  should  be  called  upon  for  anything.     The  week  I  am  not  on  duty  I  go  out 

Q.  You  admit  that  there  is  a  want  of  discipline  1  A.  Oh,  yes.  I  hardly  slept 
last  night  through  worrying  about  two  women  who  broke  everything  in  their  rooms. 
One  of  these  has  been  in  some  time ;  one  is  a  little  light-headed.  They  behaved  very 
badly,  laughing  and  talking  while  all  were  on  their  knees  at  worship.  They  seemed  to 
take  it  as  a  joke.  Eventually  I  had  to  lock  tbem  up  in  a  corridor.  The  dark  cells  are 
hardly  ever  used.  We  have  light  cells  in  the  same  corridor.  All  the  cells  have  win- 
dows opening  out  into  the  court.  The  women  put  their  heads  out  and  hear  all  from  the 
tiers  above.  I  think  the  punishment  cells  should  be  removed  from  all  communication 
with  other  psris  of  the  building.  Although  our  building  from  the  outside  is  like  the 
one  at  Sherbourne,  it  is  not  nearly  so  complete  in  its  internal  arrangements. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  bad  influences  have  extended  to  the  Girls'  Refuge  from 
having  hardened  criminals  so  nenr  ?  A.  1  cannot  say  that  exactly,  but  I  think  they 
would  be  better  if  they  were  removed  from  each  other  altogether.  The  girls  in  the 
refuge  cannot  hear  anything  from  the  cells,  but  they  can  hear  from  the  windows,  and 
talk.     We  have  found  them  passing  notes  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  They  sometimes  become  acquainted  with  those  who  are  in  the  house.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  mansige  it.  They  hear  each  other's  names  and  the  children  get  the 
women's  names.  Some  children  who  come  from  the  city  know  some  of  the  women  in  the 
city. 

Q.  Could  they  form  such  an  acquaintance  one  with  another  as  would  lead  them  to 
renew  that  acquaintance  outside  the  prison  walls  t  A.  We  have  never  heard  that  they 
have  done  so  outside  the  prison  walls. 
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Q.  Do  70a  endeavor  to  give  all  your  vomen  employment  of  some  kind  or  other  1  A. 
Oh,  yes.  We  could  not  manage  at  all  without  work.  The  greatest  trouble  that  we  have 
is  on  Saturday  afternoon ;  and  it  is  because  there  is  no  work.  They  are  all  round  the 
house.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  some  changes  were  made  in  the  arrangement,  say 
that  two  attendants  went  out  every  afternoon,  instead  of  nearly  all  going  out  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  prisoners  do  not  carry  on  in  the  same  manner  when  ti^e  attendants  are 
nearly  all  in  charge. 

Q.  How  would  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  at  Sherbourne  compare  with  regard  to 
respectful  attitude  towards  officers  and  visitors  1  A.  There  is  no  comparison  at  all ;  no 
woman  lifted  her  eyes  while  I  was  going  through  the  institution  at  Sherbourne.  There 
was  no  laughing  or  talking,  nothing  but  the  utmost  decorum.  I  think  they  have  too 
much  liberty  with  us  and  they  abuse  it.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  discip- 
line at  the  Mercer  and  the  discipline  at  Sherbourne.  There  all  the  women's  faces  were 
turned  one  way.  The  guard  is  on  an  elevated  platform  and  she  has  her  eyes  on  the  whole 
of  the  women,  and  not  a  sound  comes  from  them.  Our  women  sit  together  and  laugh 
and  talk,  and  sing  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  institution  here  any  of  the  improvements 
that  you  saw  carried  on  there  ?  A.  I  explained  them  and  spoke  of  them  to  Mrs.  O'Reilly, 
but  she  thought  it  was  better  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  present  administration. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  inspector  t  A.  Yes,  and  in  addition  to  that  I 
brought  home  a  copy  of  the  rules,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  system  at  the  Mercer. 

Q.  So  then  we  have  a  public  institution  erected  and  maintained  for  reformatory  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  not  doing  any  good  at  all ;  but  you  find  another  institution  on  the  S'ime 
line,  that  is  carrying  on  the  work  elsewhere  that  ours  ought  to  do  hera  You  see  wherein 
the  weakness  of  our  institution  lies,  but  you  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything  to  improve 
iti    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  better  discipline  and  to  make 
the  Reformatory,  the  institution  that  it  ought  to  be  ?  A.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  would  be  not  to  allow  the  women  to  converse  with  each  other.  I  think  if  we 
adopted  the  silent  system,  there  would  soon  be  a  change  apparent.  I  am  afraid  it  would 
be  a  little  difficult  at  first,  but  it  could  be  done.  At  Mrs.  Johnston's  establishment  once 
in  a  while  they  talk,  but  it  is  in  an  undertone,  and  when  they  catch  the  eye  of  the  guard 
they  stop  at  once.  They  cannot  carry  on  continuous  conversation  as  they  do  with  us. 
If  this  silent  system  were  carried  out  with  us,  there  would  be  a  great  diminution  of  the 
present  evils.  I  noticed  that  no  attendant  was  allowed  to  do  anything  but  to  keep  her 
eye  on  the  women  under  her,  and  unless  this  system  is  rigidly  enforced  you  can  do  noth- 
ing effectual  in  ths  way  of  preserving  discipline.     It  has  never  been  enforced  with  us. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  prisoners  take  to  work  t  A.  The  majority  prefer  work 
because  they  think  it  passes  the  time  away  better  than  if  they  were  not  employed.  There 
are  others  who  are  naturally  lazy  and  don't  want  to  work.  They  would  rather  sit  and 
knit. 

Q.  Have  you  a  proper  system  of  labor  there  t  A,  I  think  so,  the  majority  of  the 
girls  work  a  certain  number  of  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  an  instruction  to  your  guards  that  they  shall  during  the  hours  of  labor,  exact 
from  the  prisoners  a  certain  amount  of  honest  labor  1  A.  They  are  supposed  to  keep 
them  at  work,  and  they  report  them  when  they  don't  do  it 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  proportion  of  those  discharged  that  you  would  say  have  been 
reformed  1  A.  I  cannot,  because  there  are  a  great  many  we  never  hear  of  again.  They 
may  be  in  some  other  institution,  or  they  may  be  behaving  themselves  all  right  and  keep- 
ing out  of  trouble.  We  have  had  some  back,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  times — one  or  two 
of  thdm. 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Mercer  is  sufficiently  long 
to  effect  reformation  f  A.  I  don't.  I  think  this  is  where  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arises. 
They  come  in  for  six  months  and  a;  soon  as  they  begin  to  go  "  down  hill  "  as  they  term 
it,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  middle  of  their  term,  they  count  the  days  until  their  time 
expires.  There  are  seven  going  out  this  week,  and  three  or  four  of  them  have  been 
thinking  and  talking  of  nothing  else.  I  am  afraid  that  not  very  many  are  reformed. 
There  are  many  whose  conduct  has  improved  greatly,  and  we  hope  that  they  are  reformed. 
I  know  of  a  few  cases  where  they  are  reformed  and  are  doing  well,  but  I  would  not  like 
to  say  how  many. 

Q.  Is  the  practice  encouraged  of  making  application  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  for 
persons  in  the  institution  1  A.  Yes,  we  watch  a  girl  and  can  tell  pretty  well  from  her 
conversation  and  actions  whether  she  intends  to  go  back  to  her  old  life  or  not.  We  try 
to  get  places  for  everyone  whom  we  think  we  can  recommend  to  go  into  a  family. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  track  of  them  after  they  nre  placed  in  families  as  domestic  servants  t 
A.  Yes,  but  we  don't  go  to  visit  them  very  much,  because  that  puts  a  sort  of  brand  upon 
them.  The  mistress  knows  i>erhap8  what  the  girl  has  been,  but  probably  the  other  mem  ■ 
bers  of  the  household  do  not,  and  we  keep  the  matter  as  confidential  as  we  can ;  and  with 
that  object  in  view  we  communicate  with  them  by  writing  and  get  bible  women  to  visit 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  outside  news  from  the  prisoners  t  A.  De- 
cidedly. I  think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  look  at  newspapers,  for  they  revive  old 
associations.  They  see  reports  of  the  court  proceedings  and  the  effect  I  am  sure  cannot 
be  beneficial.  Another  thing,  their  friends  have  been  allowed  to  bring  them  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  advisable,  because  one  does  not  know  what  is 
behind  it. 

Q.  What  do  3-ou  mean  by  friends  in  this  case  ;  are  they  relations  1  They  claim  to  be 
husbands  and  brothers,  but  sometimes  we  are  doubtful.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  visitors,  because  I  know  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Pearce  fumily 
five  came  up  at  one  time.  We  are  very  cnreful  that  they  see  nothing  but  relatives  so  fax 
as  we  know,  and  we  are  careful  also  about  their  receiving  letters  from  friends  and  relatives. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  oi  them  are  anxious  to  do  well  ?  A.  A  few  are,  bat 
many  are  not.  'There  was  one  woman  who  had  been  in  before,  a  very  useful  woman  so 
far  as  work  was  concerned,  and  yet  she  seems  unable  to  control  herself.  I  said  to  her 
yesterday  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here  again  a  good  worker  like  you  "  and  she  said  "  I 
would  rather  be  here  than  anywhere  else."     She  is  in  for  drunkenness. 

Q  Great  inducements  are  held  out  at  Sherbourne  for  the  women  to  reform.  Do  yoa 
think  the  effect  of  them  is  beneficial  1  A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  was  going  to  say  that  they  have 
different  grades  there.  They  have  different  dining  rooms,  and  different  badges,  and  dis- 
tinctions are  made  between  the  different  grades,  in  the  way  of  giving  them  butter,  and 
sugar  and  cream  with  their  tea.  Each  grade  carries  with  it  certain  privileges.  In  the 
higher  or  honor  grade,  for  example,  they  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  other 
advantages  are  given  them  ;  Those  in  the  lower  grade  are  treated  about  the  same  as  onra. 
The  different  classes  are  distinguished  by  their  numbers  and  badges.  No.  1  has  one 
plaid,  No.  2  has  two  bars  in  the  plaid.  No.  3,  three  bars,  and  No.  4,  four  bars. 

Q.  Who  controls  the  work  of  the  officers  t  A.  The  Inspector  I  think.  Since  I  have 
been  there  one  or  two  have  resigned,  and  one  or  two  have  been  dismissed,  and  the 
Appointments  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent,  recommended  I  think  by  the 
Inspector. 

Dr.  R08KBRUOB. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  girls  would  be  more  likely  to  be  reformed  if  there  were  two 
separate  institutions — a  Protestant  institution  for  Protestants,  and  a  Catholic  for 
Catholics  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  so  divided.  Of  course  Mrs 
-OBnilly  and  I  get  on  very  well. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  talk  about  being  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  abovt 
the  merits  of  their  respective  doctrines  ?  A.  They  do,  and  this  interferes  with  discipline. 
It  provokes  angry  retorts.  We  don't  interfere  much  with  it,  because  if  we  took  it  up  we 
would  be  in  trouble  amongst  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  girls  who  may  become  devout  are  likely  to  be  teased  about 
their  religion  t  A.  They  continually  do  this  amongst  each  other.  The  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  sneer  at  each  other.  We  try  to  counteract  this ;  we  try  to  avoid  this,  but  it 
does  exist. 

Q  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  would 
be  better  managed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  than  by  Government  Inspectors  ]  A. 
Well,  I  found  on  the  other  side,  institutions  of  a  similar  character  to  ours  were  under  the 
management  of  commissioners  and  they  seemed  to  work  admirably. 

Q.  Mis.  O'Reilly  told  us  that  yon  had  no  rules  in  the  institution ;  don't  you  think 
this  works  badly  ?  A.  Decidedly.  The  women  say  that  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
to  dqp  One  week  they  say  they  have  one  order,  and  another  week  they  have  a  different 
order.     There  are  continual  changes  in  this  respect  and  no  notice  given  of  them. 

Q.  Could  you  make  a  classification  from  a  moral  standpoint  as  regards  the  work  ; 
keeping  the  different  classes  apart  by  giving  say  class  1  laundry  work,  and  class  2  some 
other  work  ?    A.  Not  as  things  are  now. 

Q  But  if  there  were  a  proper  structural  rearrangement,  would  there  be  any  diffi' 
colty  as  regards  this  ?  A.  I  think  there  would  be,  because  a  girl  might  behave  very  welt 
and  she  might  not  be  put  in  the  grade  with  others  doing  as  well,  because  she  is  not  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  work  of  that  class. 

Q  The  idea  wou'd  be  to  have  separate  work  rooms,  separate  dining  rooms,  and 
separate  sleeping  cells }     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportion  who  come  back  to  you  more  than 
once  1  A.  I  have  not  the  statistics.  Some  come  back  two  or  three  weeks  after  they 
leave  us ;  some  again  are  re-committed  two  or  three  months  after.  A  number  of  old 
drunks  and  vagrants  come  back. 

Q.  The  returns  don't  shew,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  what  the  terms  of  sentence  are  f 
A.  They  ate  generally  about  six  months  I  think.  We  have  had  oome  lately  in  for  a 
shorter  period  than  that ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
reformation  with  those  who  are  sent  to  us  for  a  few  months.  In  some  of  those  out- 
lying districts  they  have  only  a  lock-up,  and  no  place  to  keep  women  who  are  con- 
victed, and  they  send  them  to  us.  We  had  one  or  two  down  from  Port  Arthur,  and 
yon  know  what  an  expense  it  is  to  send  them  all  that  distance. 

Q.  Have  you  ample  work  for  all  the  women  you  have  in  the  house  1  A.  We  have 
plenty  of  work.  Until  the  labor  question  was  raised  we  could  do  more  still,  but  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  do  tailoring ;  owing  to  an  objection  raised  by  the  Labor  Unions. 
Now  we  have  the  knitting  for  Fenetanguishene,     We  have  no  outside  orders  for  sewing. 

Q.  You  believe  a  great  many  are  brought  to  their  present  position  by  drink  1  A. 
Tes,  I  think  sa     They  get  drink  and  then  they  become  reckless. 

Q.  How  many  Catholics  are  there  in  the  Mercer  1     A.  There  are  nine. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  location  of  the  institution  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  is  a 
good  onel  A.  No,  especially  as  it  is  possible  for  people  outside  to  make  signs  to  the 
inmates.  All  the  cells  open  out  to  the  front  and  the  back,  and  every  cell  has  a  window ; 
even  the  punishment  cell ;  and  I  have  noticed  on  several  occasions  men  on  the  cars 
— railway  men,  signalling  and  waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Of  course  they 
know  what  the  institution  is  and  they  could  not  distirguish  us  from  the  inmates  at 
that  distance. 
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BoBT.  W.  Laird,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dhubv. 

(4.  What  is  your  position  Mr.  Laird  ?  A.  I  have  been  bursar  and  storekeeper  at 
the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  women,  for  ten  years  and  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  real  work  of  reformation  going  on  in  the  insti- 
tution 1  A.  Well,  I  see  a  good  many  things,  but  my  duties  do  not  take  me  very  much  into 
the  building  itself.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  good  many  alterations  might  be  made  with 
a  view  to  placing  the  establishment  on  a  more  efficient  footing.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
devotion  to  the  work,  because  the  work  of  reformation  amongst  that  class  of  people  must 
necessarily  make  great  demands  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  There  are  great 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  when  the  two  classes  are  mixed  as  they  are  there,  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  each  other.  They  don't  think  the  same  means  should  be  applied,  and  they 
don't  use  the  same  means  to  accomplish  the  work.  There  are  divisions  in  this  way,  and  it 
is  very  hard  under  those  circumstances  to  accomplish  reformation. 

Q.  You  heard  Mrs.  Coad  say  that  if  a  woman  evinces  seriousness  in  the  mJtter  of 
religion  it  would  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach  ?  A.  Yes,  this  is  not  so  much  amongst  the 
women  themselves  as  amongst  the  attendants ;  I  refer  to  the  staff.  The  staff  themselves 
don't  agree.  Last  year  evangelistic  meetings  were  held  and  several  women  professed  to  be 
converted  at  these  meetings,  and  they  were  jeered  at  by  the  guards  and  attendants,  instead 
of  receiving  encouragement  and  strengthening  counsel.  I  believe  this  exists  as  regards 
both  classes ;  but  it  was  only  brought  under  my  notice  in  respect  of  one  class.  For  the 
sake  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  I  think  if  any  persistent  effort  is  to  be  made  in  1  he 
way  of  the  reformation  of  these  women  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  This  is  not  found  in  the  United  States  ]  A .  They  don't  seem  to  disagree  so  much 
there  as  they  do  here.     I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  distinct  services. 

Q.  In  all  the  institutions  that  we  visited  there  were  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  well, 
and  they  often  attended  the  same  services  t  A.  I  know  that  in  Indianapolis  there  is  one 
service,  at  which  both  attend. 

Q.  Does  the  system  you  have  in  your  institution  work  well  1  A.  It  does  not.  Every 
prisoner's  previous  history  should  be  ascertained,  and  this  could  easily  be  done  by  the  police 
magistrate  in  his  official  capacity.  Then  the  classification  of  the  prisonera  could  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  record. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  confirmed  prostitutes  as  being 
of  the  worst  class  1  A.  I  would  regard  them  as  the  most  hardened,  and  the  least  amen- 
able to  reformatory  treatment.  You  could  grade  them  according  to  their  criminal  life,  and 
hopes  of  their  recovery. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  institution  from  a 
reformatory  point  of  view?  A.  I  was  better  posted  in  regard  to  it  during  the  first  five 
years  when  Mrs.  Laird  was  Deputy  Superintendent  than  I  am  now.  I  know  that  then 
there  were  a  great  many  cases  that  were  considered  very  hardened,  and  in  fact,  irreclaim- 
able, but  some  were  brought  to  lead  a  better  life.  I  know  one  very  pleasing  instance  of 
a  person  who  at  one  time  was  very  degraded,  but  who  by  having  been  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  was  led  to  leid  a  pure,  virtuous  and  good  life. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  great  changes  would  be  necessary  in  the  internal  arrangement 
in  order  to  effect  a  much  better  classification  ?  A.  I  think  the  changes  necessary  are 
considerable.  The  eastern  wing  now  I  am  afraid  is  almost  lost.  These  three  tiers  of  iron 
cells  are  seldom  occupied,  and  if  these  were  removed,  and  the  place  turned  into  work 
rooms  and  dining  rooms,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
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Q.  You  would  require  to  remove  the  cells?  A.  1  think  so ;  but  you  could  floor  them, 
or  separate  them  to  a  certain  extent ;  on  the  other  side  there  is  tho  same  principle  but  not 
quite  so  large.  This  could  also  be  mode  into  a  separate  department,  and  the  central 
building  could  also  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  a  third  department,  so  that  you  could 
have  very  well  three  distinct  classiiications.  In  the  children's  Refuge,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  there  is  of  coarse  a  difficulty.  If  it  were  taken  away  altogether  it  would  be  a 
splendid  thing  for  the  place. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  accommodation  at  the  institution  1  A.  There  are  198  rooms, 
partly  cells ;  there  are  brick  partitions  and  iron  doors. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  run  up  to  the  full  extent  of  your  accommodation  1  A.  Not  lately ; 
we  have  run  up  at  one  time  as  high  as  175. 

Q  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  the  decreased  number?  A.  I  think  the 
decrease  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  suppression  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  the  city,  and  the 
drafting  away  of  the  class  of  women  who  were  here  for  immoral  conduct. 

Q.  What  revenue  do  you  get  now  from  the  industrial  department  t  A.  Between 
^4,000  and  $5,000 ;  it  might  be  increased. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  matters  from  a  disciplinary 
point  of  view  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  sake  of  the  inmates  if  a  little 
more  strict  discipline  were  enforced. 

Q.  Ton  regard  the  discipline  there  as  being  lax  1  A.  I  think  it  is.  The  want  of 
discipline  is  a  gooi  deal  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  staff  has  not  been  appointed  with 
respect  to  fitness  for  the  positions  they  occupy.  You  know  there  are  a  good  many  elements 
enter  into  the  appointments  at  an  institution  like  that.     The  appointments  are  not  good. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mrs.  Coad's  evidence  as  regards  divided  authority  at  the  institu- 
tion. Has  any  impression  been  made  upon  your  mind  as  to  the  manner  that  system 
operates  ?  A  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  undesirable  that  there  should  be  anything  of  that 
kind,  because  if  something  should  go  wrong  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  saying  where 
the  responsibility  would  lie. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  t  A.  The  objections  lie  principally  on 
the  want  of  classification  ;  want  of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  These  are  to  a 
large  extent  I  think  the  cause  of  there  being  so  little  reformation  amongst  the  prisoners. 
If  you  want  to  conduct  a  manufactory  or  any  particular  branch  of  business  successfully 
you  would  not  employ  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  business.  It  is  the  same 
exactly  with  reference  to  appointments  to  an  institution  like  the  Mercer.  If  all  were 
zealous  in  tho  performance  of  their  duties  there  would  be  unity  of  action  instead  of 
discord 

Q.  I  suppose  you  regard  the  class  of  women  who  go  to  the  Mercer  as  not  being  to 
any  very  large  extent  susceptible  of  reform  1  A.  They  are  the  class  of  people  that  ^.he 
Salvation  Army  gets  hold  of  and  they  reform  a  good  many  of  them.  That  is  because 
they  are  all  united,  and  they  have  one  object  in  view.  Everything  is  done  towards  this 
one  object  and  they  accomplish  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  could  be  accomplished  as 
r^^rds  the  reformatory  if  the  work  were  undertaken  in  the  same  spirit  and  on  the  same 
principle. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  your  prisoners  come  in  under  short  sentences  ?  A.  Yes  ;  a 
very  large  number  are  under  nine  months,  and  very  few  run  as  high  as  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  practical  utility  in  sentencing  a  female  prisoner  for 
two  months  in  the  reformatory  1  A.  None  at  all.  It  just  wastes  tho  cost  of  her  pass- 
Age  if  she  comes  from  the  country  ;  for  if  she  is  a  worthless  character  no  good  whatever 
is  accomplished.  There  are  few  magistrates  who  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
institution  is  a  reformatory.  I  think  if  they  were  informed  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the 
place  is,  many  would  have  a  better  notion  of  the  kind  of  people  they  ought  to  send  there. 
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Dr.  ROSBBRUQH. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  refomaatory  is  really  doing  any  more  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reformation  than  a  county  gaol  1  A.  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
the  county  gaols  they  attempt  any  reformation  at  all ;  they  merely  put  them  into  the 
cells  and  leave  them  there  until  their  time  expires.  Thirty  days  are  just  long  enough  to 
sober  them  up  and  fit  them  for  another  sprea 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  having  all  prison  and  reformatory  matters  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  or  advisory  board,  rather  than  as  we  have  them  now,  under  the 
direction  of  the  inspector  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  if  there  were  a. 
judicious  advisory  board  of  gentlemen  who  would  visit  the  institution  and  interest  them- 
selves in  its  management — visit  as  often  as  they  liked,  and  certainly  not  less  than  once 
every  mouth.  These  gentlemen  should  consult  with  and  advise  the  officers.  It  would 
keep  them  from  getting  rusty,  so  to  ppeak. 


W.  M.  F.  Round,  New  York,  examined  : — 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  We  availed  ourselves  of  your  presence  in  Toronto  to-day  to  ask  your  views  upon 
matters  connected  with  our  inquiry.  What  is  your  official  position  ?  A.  I  am  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  I  have  been  secretary  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  I  was  one  of  the  United  States 
delegates  to  the  International  Prison  Conference  at  Neufchatel.  I  have  charge  prin- 
cipally of  the  Bumham  Industrial  Farm,  an  institution  for  the  care  of  delinquents — 
unruly  boys.  Our  society,  the  Prison  Association,  has  jniisdiction  over  many  instltntions, 
and  these  institutions  1  have  to  visit  as  their  visiting  officer.  I  have  to  visit  in  that 
capacity  Elmira  Beformatory.  Our  office  is  the  reporting  office  of  the  institution.  I  may 
gay  that  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  holds  the  same  relation  te  gaols  and  peni* 
tentiaries  as  the  Board  of  Charities  does  to  asylums  and  poorhouses.  We  have  great 
powers  of  inspection. 

Q.  How  are  the  members  of  the  board  appointed  t  A.  Ours  is  a  board  that 
perpetuates  itself.  It  was  established  by  charter  in  1846  ;  amongst  other  things  it  haa 
the  right  t.>  establish  workhouses,  and  we  have  established  workhouses.  The  association 
Is  chartered  to  hold  property  not  exceeding  $300,000  in  value.  It  is  a  semi-official  board. 
We  are  obliged  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  every  year. 

Q.  Does  your  association  receive  a  public  grant  1  A.  Nothing  at  all.  It  formerly 
received  $5,000,  but  we  decided  upon  putting  it  on  an  entirely  philanthropic  basis.  Itia 
governed  by  men  who  have  subscribed  liberally  to  the  work.  We  found  ourselvea 
hampered  by  the  $5,000  we  received  from  the  State  and  we  gave  it  up. 

Q.  What  does  the  association  do  in  the  way  of  practical  work  f  A.  We  have  a 
house  that  we  owuj  where  our  officers  are.  We  work  for  discharged  prisoners  ;  we  find 
employment  for  them  ;  we  have  from  600  to  1,0(  0  prisoners  parsing  through  our  office 
every  year.  We  find  regular  employment  for  some,  taking  counsel  with  other  bodies, 
and  we  give  temporary  employment  to  a  great  many.  We  have  a  press  bureau  in  con- 
nection with  our  work  for  furnishing  items  of  information,  and  this  is  entirely  run  by 
discharged  prisoners  under  the  supervision  of  a  very  excellent  man.  We  do  all  our  own 
printing.  We  have  'egul  men  whom  we  employ  in  courts  to  protect  those  who  are 
unjustly  accused,  and  we  protect  arrested  persons  who  are  frightened  and  lose  their  wita 
against  sharpers  who  knock  about  the  Tombs  prison.  We  have  an  >'gent  in  the  oouits  all 
the  time.  Our  operations  extend  over  the  whole  State,  We  have  one  of  the  lai^gest 
penological  libraries  in  the  world.  It  is  used  by  people  everywhere  who  make  penology 
a  study.  We  have  a  county  committee  in  every  county.  We  have  sixty  counties  in 
New  York  State.  These  committees  look  after  the  institutions  and  report  to  us,  and  we 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  all  the  prison  authorities  and  prison  societies  in  tho 
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world,  and  with  their  best  mea.  We  had,  for  instance,  at  the  head  of  our  correspondence 
department  in  England  the  late  Earl  Oamarvon,  and  there  was  no  better  abthority  on 
prison  matters.  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Howard  Association,  is  another  correspondent  of  ours, 
and  Sir  Walter  Crofton. 

Dr.  ROSKBRUGH. 

Q.  You  keep  up  correspondence  with  the  county  associations  1  A.  We  have  reports 
all  the  time  from  them.  We  find  that  the  existence  of  committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  gaols,  has  an  excellent  effect.  The 
fact  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  best  citizens  are  looking  after  prison  afiairs  is  a  great 
security  to  the  community. 

Q.  Is  this  power  of  inspection  made  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment? A.  Not  by  any  means.  The  ofiSce  of  the  superintendent  which  existed  under  the 
old  board  continues  as  regards  the  State  prisons,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  inspection 
in  the  gaols  and  penitentiaries.  ^ 

Q.  Penitentiary  in  the  State  of  M  aw  York  has  the  same  meaning  as  a  House  of 
Correction  in  some  States  f     A.  Yes. 

Dr.    BOSBBRUGH. 

Q.  Are  you  the  recognized  official  inspector  1  A.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  recognized  so 
much  that  the  last  gaol  I  inspected  myself  I  went  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  gaol  and  put  every  man  under  oath,  calling  them  all  out  one  by  one  and  I 
discovered  abuses  in  the  gaol  which  we  could  never  have  discovered  in  any  other  way. 
I  had  all  the  books  brought  to  me  and  obtained  all  the  information  I  required. 

Q.  You  have  no  power  of  dismissal  7  A.  We  have  no  power  of  dismissal  except 
such  as  comes  in  the  natural  course  of  the  law.  We  have  the  power  of  inspection,  and 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  bring  the  result  before  the  grand  jury.  If  the  grand  jury 
should  refuse  to  take  action  we  may  take  measures  to  enforce  our  recommendations  by 
mandamus.  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.  We  are 
backed  up  so  much  by  public  sentiment  that  we  can  make  such  changes  in  the  gaols  as 
we  demand  without  having  to  resort  to  force  or  compulsion. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  corresponding  to  the  Boards  of  Prison  Commissioners  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio  %  A.  No,  the  executive  force  of  our  prison  management  is  vested  in  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons.  His  duties  are  confined  to  the  State  Prisons.  I  may  state 
that  the  prison  association  has  more  power  over  the  gaols  in  the  counties  than  he  has 
over  the  State  prisons.  We  find  it  is  a  very  useful  thing  not  to  be  a  paid  organization. 
I  receive  a  small  salary  from  the  prison  association,  but  the  work  is  mostly  voluntary. 
Our  powers  were  given  us  by  a  charter  which  abolished  the  old  inspectors  of  prisons. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  public  spirited  men  to  act  upon  the  local 
boards  t  A.  No.  We  have  some  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  State  acting  on  these 
boards.  As  chairman  of  the  committe  at  Albany  we  have  Bishop  Doane.  There  are  on 
the  committee  Robt.  0.  Pyne,  James  V.  Cooper,  Matthew  Hale  and  others.  There  are 
six  or  seven  hundred  men  whom  you  may  regard  as  the  strongest  men  in  New  York 
btate  on  these  committees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  any  difficulty  in  influencing  public  opinibn  and  official  and  political 
opinion  sufficiently  to  obtain  such  progressive  legislation  in  regard  to  the  gaols  as  you 
require  ?  A.  None  whatever.  We  have  just  pa^ed  a  bill  in  New  York  State  which 
went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  which  Frederick  Hill,  the  eminent  British 
penologist,  who  may  be  pronounced  the  leader  in  penology,  says  is  the  ideal  prison  bill 
in  the  world  :  it  embodies  all  the  latest  and  the  most  improved  methods  of  dealing  with 
prisons — the  Fassett  Bill.  The  chief  points  of  this  bill  are  a  graded  prison  system  depen- 
dent upon  age,  criminal  life,  and  progress  in  criminality.     It  provides  for  the  indeterminate 
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sentence  permiasively  within  the  statutory  maximum  term.  It  will  be  a  great  many 
years  before  I  advise  more  than  permissive  powers  to  the  judge  for  sentencing  men  under 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  It  provides  for  the  conditional  liberatioo  of  men  on  parole, 
leaviag  the  period  of  Itberatiou  to  be  determined  by  a  non-partisan  board,  of  which  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  is  the  chairman,  it  provides  for  a  diversity  of  trades  in  the 
prisons,  and  occupations  of  a  varied  chtiracter,  so  that  each  prisoner  may  be  taught  that 
which  by  his  natural  capacity  be  is  best  suited  for.  It  provides  for  every  prisoner  having 
a  share  in  the  surplus  earnings  of  his  own  labor  after  the  codt  of  his  maintenance  is 
defrayed,  subject  to  good  behaviour  of  course.  This  would  enable  him  to  provide  for 
his  family,  fur  the  money  can  be  paid  to  his  family  if  he  has  one,  or  paid  at  his  request, 
on  his  release,  to  himself.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  septarate  prison  for 
habitual  offenders — incorrigible  criminals. 

Q.  Will  this  necessitate  the  erection  of  a  new  ptison }  A.  No,  because  we  have  a 
prison  at  Clinton  that  has  never  been  used.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  people  sen- 
tenced to  the  State  prisons  and  reduced  the  number  sentenced  to  the  penitentiaries  and 
gaols.  Many  men  are  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  because  their  offences  is  technically 
called  burglary.  A.  man  in  a  drunken  frolic  breakd  into  a  store  and  it  is  called  a  burglary. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  a  tough  and  round  town,  perhaps  he  is  a  man  whose  general  character 
apart  from  this  has  been  good.  No  judge  will  seniencd  this  man  for  five  years,  bus  you 
would  give  him  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  of  say  two  years,  whereas  under  the  new  law 
he  would  be  sent  under  the  indeterminat«  system  to  the  State  prison. 

Q.  Will  this  involve  an  enlargement  of  your  State  prison  1  A.  We  have  long 
needed  a  larger  Stat^  prison.  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  bill  drafted  for  the  abolition  of 
the  county  gaols  and  the  establishment  of  some  intermediate  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  dealing 
with  those  who  commit  breaches  of  the  municipal  by-laws  1  A.  Breaking  any  municipal 
by-law  is  a  misdemeanor  and  it  comes  under  the  general  State  law. 

Q.  But  what  is  your  proposition  in  regard  to  this  large  class  1  A.  I  think  in  many 
instances  it  would  be  better  not  to  sentence  them  at  all.  'It'  a  man  disregards  the  law 
and  sets  it  at  defiance  after  the  first  time  he  should  be  sent  to  the  district  workhouse 
under  the  new  system,  if  it  were  for  only  ten  days  ;    I  would  send  him  for  ten  days. 

Q.  Your  proposal  is  to  wipe  out  the  county  gaols  for  all  prisoners  who  are  serving 
sentence  1  A.  Yes,  I  would  have  no  sentenced  prisoners  there.  But  my  idea  is  that  a 
man  should  receive  a  public  admonition  when  he  is  brought  up  in  the  first  instance  for 
some  trivial  crime. 

Q.  How  would  such  a  system  operate  in  our  case  1  A.  You  could  put  one  of  these 
establishments  I  speak  of  in  the  middle  of  four  or  five  counties,  and  then  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  so  great.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  removing  the  prisoners  long  distances, 
and  it  would  also  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  maintaining  separate  staffs  in  each 
county  gaol.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  keep  two  or  three  thousand  people,  or  twenty 
thousand  people,  in  absolute  idleness.  I  do  not  see  what  practical  difficulty  there  is  in 
having  these  intermediate  prisons.  We  Lave  sixty-six  county  gaols  and  have  sixty 
counties.  The  State  would  take  these  at  a  valuation  and  would  erect  six  more  district 
work  houses  for  the  prisoi^^rs  now  in  the  county  gaols ;  that  would  be  between  three  and 
four  thousand,  perhaps  not  quite  so  many ;  it  might  be  about  three  thousand. 

Q.  Have  you  decided  who  is  to  be  the  authority  to  determine  what  is  to  concititute 
an  incorrigible  t  A.  A  permanent  board  would  be  appointed  who  would  pass  upon  the 
charge  and  investigate  it. 

Q.  What  results  do  you  expect  to  obtain  from  the  incorrigible  prison  t  A.  Those 
men  who  have  been  preying  upon  the  public  all  their  life,  we  propose  to  withdraw  from 
society  altogether.     We  say  to  them  "  Society  has  no  grudge  against  you,  but  it  is  desir- 
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able,  in  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  that  you  should  be  sent  to  this  institution." 
There  are  several  crimes  that  veanld  come  under  the  category  of  offences  for  which  prisoners 
would  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  There  are  burglaries,  forgeries,  and  aggravated 
crimes  of  that  nature ;  but  the  determination  of  the  men  to  be  subjected  to  this  sentence 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  permanent,  non-pwtisan  board,  as  I  say,  of  which  the 
superintendent  of  prisons  will  be  the  head. 

Q.  Then  you  would  never  give  these  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  them- 
selves 1  A.  I  think  that  after  a  man  has  buen  sentenced  a  third  time  for  burglary  it  is  a 
sufBcient  indication  that  be  has  no  intention  of  reforming. 

Q.  How  about  inebriates  1  A.  We  have  no  provision  for  the  inebriates  under  our 
law.  We  have  a  committee  now  in  conference  between  the  State  Charities  and  prisons 
considering  the  law  for  correction  of  habitual  intoxication,  and  the  feeling  at  present  is 
that  every  man  who  is  arrested  and  known  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard,  should  be  treated 
for  insomnia  as  long  as  the  disease  remains  on  him.  We  shall  not  wait  for  a  man  to 
murder  his  wife  in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  before  we  take  him  in  hand.  The  State 
authorities  say  "  We  want  to  have  the  power  to  take  a  man  up  and  treat  him  while  there 
is  hope  of  effecting  his  reformation." 

Q.  Do  you  regard  drunkenness  as  a  disease  or  a  crime?  A.  The  feeling  of  the 
conference  is  to  regard  it  as  a  disease,  and  a  disease  that  cam  be  cured  under  medical 
treatment. 

Dr,    ROSKBBUGH. 

Q.  What  principle  would  you  adopt  with  regard  to  their  treatment  1  A.  Just  as 
they  are  provided  for  in  an  insane  asylum.  It  is  understood  that  the  State  provides  for 
men  there  and  cures  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuky. 

Q.  You  have  one  or  two  inebriate  asylums  already  in  New  York  State  I  understand  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them.  I  know  that  they  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  ; 
but  we  have  no  power  over  those.  We  hear  sometimes  that  they  are  not  at  all 
accomplishing  what  was  expected  of  them, 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  detention  in  the  county  gaols 
of  persons  waiting  trial  Would  you  advocate  classification  there  t  A.  No.  You  must 
remember  that  every  maoi  in  the  county  gaol  is  presumptively  innocent.  We  hold  that 
every  man  should  be  kept  separate  from  every  other  prisoner.  We  think  absolute  separa- 
tion is  necessary.  All  the  gaols  that  are  built  on  the  models  we  provide  are  constructed 
for  this  purpose. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system  for  the  penitentiaries?  A.  Not  that 
system  that  is  in  operation  in  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  prison.  At  the  time  I  visited 
West  Chester  prison  they  turned  in  $96  after  paying  the  expenses  and  maintenance  of 
the  prisoners. 

Q  What  were  the  men  employed  at  1  A.  They  were  shut  in  their  cells ;  they  have 
a  rag  industry  there  and  this  is  carried  on  in  the  cells.  They  have  five  or  six  hundred 
prisoners  there.  They  have  their  looms  and  the  men  sit  before  them  weaving  rag  carpets. 
They  pay  30  cents  a  year  for  them.  Each  man  is  obliged  to  do  this  to  pay  for  his  bread 
and  buUer,  and  for  what  he  weaves  over  this  he  gets  an  allowance  of  so  much  per  yard. 
Short  term  prisoners  are  employed  in  cutting  the  rags.  I  never  saw  more  angry  looking, 
mawlder  looking  men  in  my  life.  These  men  would  not  work  on  the  previous  day  when 
they  were  brought  in  there.  I  asked  the  authorities  what  they  did  with  them.  They 
said  that  when  they  refused  to  do  anything  they  adopted  the  simple  plaa,  no  work  no 
dinner.  The  next  day  they  were  all  at  work.  I  asked  them  what  they  did  with  those 
men  when  they  left.  They  told  me  that  one  man  had  saved  $9G  and  a  fraction.  They 
had  bought  him  a  loom  and  hired  him  a  room  to  put  his  loom  in.     His  sign  was  painted 
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and  the  people  now  took  their  rags  there.  The  man  was  a  capitalist  when  he  went  oat. 
That  man  will  never  be  a  criminal  again  in  my  opinion,  ^here  would  not  have  been  one 
of  these  men  there  if  he  had  had  $10  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  resolution  passed  by  the  Prisom  Reform  Conference 
which  met  in  Toronto  in  November  of  last  year  :  "  A  boy  under  14  years  of  age  not 
previously  vicious  should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his 
future  good  conduct ;  failing  this  lie  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school ; "  and  then  the 
next  resolution  reads :  "  A.  boy  under  16  years  of  ag^  having  a  natural  tendency  toward 
crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  direct 
or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  special  court  should 
be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases  as  well  as  females  charged  with  light  offences.  A 
boy  ^ould  never  be  brought  to  an  open  court  or  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol  t"  A.  I  think 
that  is  an  admirable  tMng.  We  have  not  done  all  that  in  New  York.  We  have  had  it 
under  consideration,  however,  and  some  of  our  leading  men  have  expressed  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  Judge  Wayland,  Dean  of  Yale  OoUege  Law  School,  said  to  me  he  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  law  to  this  effect  being  passed. 

Q.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  matters  connected  with  criminals  and  crime, 
and  youi  immense  correspondence  will  render  your  evidence  invaluable  upon  this  point. 
What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime )  A.  I  must  refer  yon  to  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  for  the  cause,  and  if  you  can  remove  it  I  am  sure  we  Mrill  all  be  glad. 

Q.  We  are  talking  of  a  cause  that  can  be  removed  now  by  legislation)  A.  Well,  I 
will  give  you  one  cause  which  I  set  out  pretty  fully  in  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Forum  ; 
that  is  our  immigration  system.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  find  it  so  in  Canada,  but  to 
my  mind  our  immigration  laws  in  Jkho  United  States ;  or,  rather,  I  ought  to  say  our 
immigration  system,  causes  a  good  deal  of  crime.  At  one  time  we  were  in  oonstuit 
receipt  of  letters,  and  men  came  to  us  who  had  been  sent  out  by  various  local  bodies  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  other  places.  Many  of  them  were  given  papers  to  go  to 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  but  they  only  gave  them  money  enough  to  pay  their  fare 
to  New  York.  Their  papers  were  drawn  up  for  Manitoba  so  as  to  avoid  the  law.  This 
fact  became  so  notorious  that  the  Secretary  of  the  State  admonished  us  that  we  should 
not  give  succour  or  pay  money  to  these  men.  The  facta  became  known  to  the  authorities 
and  we  have  not  had  many  of  this  class  lately.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  coolness  these 
societies  engage  in  this  work.  When  I  was  in  London  I  met  several  gentlemen  who  were 
connected  with  these  societies.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  "  We  don't  send  these  men  to 
you,  we  send  them  to  Oanada."  Well,  I  said,  "  How  do  you  know  that  the  Canadians 
want  them."    I  don't  know  how  you  like  being  made  the  receptacle  of  people  of  this  class. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  class  of  crimes  that  are  usually  committed  by 
people  of  the  stamp  you  have  been  describing  1  A.  Crimes  of  violence,  crimes  against 
the  person  very  largely.  I  went  into  the  subject  very  fully  in  the  article  I  speak  of  in 
the  Forum.  I  would  advise  you  to  look  up  a  late  article  by  Prof.  Leoni  Levy,  who  is  a 
great  authority  upon  the  matter,  and  you  will  see  from  his  figures  how  much  some  nation- 
alities are  in  advance  of  others  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  in  your  opinion  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  iu  a  cat^orical 
way  ]  A.  There  are  so  many  things  involved  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  off-hand 
answers  to  a  question  of  this  kind.  Of  course  drunkenness  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  crime.  Parental  neglect  and  drunkenness.  It  comes,  too,  in  very  many  instances 
throut^h  weakness,  physical  or  mental.  That  is  the  result  of  heredity,  hereditary  condi- 
tions and  sanitary  conditions.  You  \.  ill  often  have  to  go  bock  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion to  find  out  the  causes  of  crime  in  a  family.  1  think  drunkenness  in  the  State  of 
New  York  produces  a  good  deal  of  crime.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  miserable  homes,  the 
bad  environments  of  a  great  many.  These  conditions  are  great  factors  in  the  produ«.tioa 
of  crime.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  or  ecplain  to  you  how  much  drunkenness  is  due  to 
these  miserable  homes  and  bad  environments.    You  cannot  purify  the  neighborhood  where 
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these  exi«t  without  lemoving  the  saloons.     You  may  remove  the  saloon  and  you  would 
still  find  that  bad  drainage,  bad  ventilation,  will  produce  the  evils  that  you  seek  to  remedy. 

Q.  Oan  you  say  what  proportion  of  juvenile  crimes  are  due  to  drunkenness  7  A.  I 
think  yon  will  find  that  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Brockway's  reports.  He  has  enquired  into 
this  question  and  his  reports  are  all  reliable.  I  should  expect  drunkenness  to  be  a  factor 
in  it,  whether  it  is  the  cause  or  not.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  you  can  draw  the  line. 
I  should  hardly  expect  to  purify  a  neighborhood  until  I  removed  the  facilities  for 
drunkenness  from  it. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  next  cause  of  crime  in  the  State  of  New  York 
A.  Helplessness,  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  get  a  living,  and  lack  of  training  in  habits 
of  industry. 

Q.  Laziness  I  suppose  1  A.  Not  altogether  that ;  but  we  find  so  many  yount; 
criminals  who  don't  know  how  to  do  anything.  They  have  been  to  school ;  they  have 
received  a  fair  elementary  education  and  have  thus  a  smattering  of  learning.  Perhaps  a 
boy  whose  father  keeps  a  store  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  wearing  good  clothes, 
does  not  care  to  learn  a  trade  or  go  into  the  store  as  his  father  has  done.  He  grows  up 
without  any  special  training,  and  when  the  time  comes  he  is  unable  to  earn  his  living  and 
drifts  into  crime. 

Q.  You  think  that  to  be  half  educated  is  rather  a  calamity  then  1  A.  I  think  to  be 
educated  in  the  mere  accomplishments  and  not  in  the  real  requirements  of  life  is  absurd. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but  take  the  boys  out  of  school,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  if  you  ask  them  about  the  theory  of  work  they  cannot  tell  you.  If  you 
ask  them  to  drive  a  nail  they  cannot  do  it.  If  you  ask  them  to  do  anything  that  involves 
a  nicely  trained  band  and  eye  they  cannot  do  it  There  u  contempt  for  manual  labor 
amongst  them  and  that  is  fostered  by  our  whole  educational  system.  I  advertised  one 
time  for  a  stenographer  at  eight  dollars  a  week. ,  I  fixed  the  salary  so  low  because  I  did 
not  not  care  for  a  very  rapid  stenographer  for  the  work  I  had  in  hand.  On  the  same  day 
I  advertised  for  a  carpenter  to  go  to  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm  at  forty-five 
dollars  a  month.  I  had  seventy- two  answers  for  the  position  of  stenographer  and  one  for 
the  position  of  carpenter.  I  advertised  for  an  office  boy  at  three  dollars  a  week,  and  not 
only  did  I  get  scores  of  boys,  but  my  office  swarmed  with  grown  up  men  even. 

Q.  You  attribute  a  great  deal  of  this  to  defective  school  training  1  A  Yes,  and 
false  ideas  of  life. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to  the  Burnham  Industrial 
Farm  t  A.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  have  an  appointment  to  keep  in  a  very  few  moments, 
and  I  have  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  this  evening ; 
but  the  whole  of  our  work  in  connection  with  the  farm  is  fully  set  forth  in  our  reports 
and  circulars  of  which  I  will  send  you  copies.  I  cannot  give  you  any  more  information 
than  you  would  find  in  these. 


Toronto,  December  9th,  1890. 

Present :  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  Charles  Drury ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin  ; 
Dr.  Bosebrugh. 

Rev.  W.  A.  V.  E.  Patttson,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drobt. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  at  Penetanguisheue  Reformatory}  A.  I  am  an  acting 
chaplain.  I  think  it  was  sometime  in  February  when  we  were  appointed  under  the  present 
arrangement  I  was  visiting  chaplain  sometime  before  that  During  Mr.  Lloyd's  term 
of  office  I  visited  the  institution  once  a  week.     I  spent  one  hour  a  day  there,  two  days  a 
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month  ;  the  first  and  fourth  Tuesday  in  each  month.  The  hour  was  from  four  to  five 
o'clock.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  resigned  the  Inspector  called  the  ministers  of  the  three 
denominations  in  Penetanguishene,  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Anglicans, 
together,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  take  over  the  work  of  the  chaplaincy  of  the  institution 
between  us,  and  we  did. 

Q.  What  arrangements  did  you  make  between  yourselves  as  to  how  the  duties  were 
to  be  performed  1  A.  To  take  the  Sunday  services  turn  about.  Every  third  Sunday  I  go 
there  and  conduct  the  service  from  8.30  to  9.30  in  the  morning.  That  is  the  public 
service  for  the  Protestant  boys.  Then  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  school,  not  being  able  to 
attend  in  tbe  afternoon,  each  of  us  having  our  own  appointment  for  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
we  succeed  in  making  arrangement  with  a  very  efficient  Sunday  school  superiiitendent  to 
attend  the  Sunday  school  for  us,  and  also  to  conduct  morning  and  evening  prayers  during  the 
wetk.  Then  we  have  arrangements  amongst  ourselves  under  which  each  visits  the  institu- 
tion two  days  in  the  week.  When  we  visit  the  institution  on  week  days,  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  gather  all  the  boys  together.  Each  of  us  covers  the  boys  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion and  gives  them  spiritual  instruction  in  the  way  of  bible  reading  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Of  course  we  have  a  general  oversight  over  them  alL  We  generally  go 
into  the  school  room  and  call  out  any  of  the  boys  to  whom  we  think  it  is  desirable  to  give 
religious  instruction,  and  we  have  the  privilege  of  calling  these  together  and  talking  with 
them.  We  have  a  chance  of  moving  round  amongst  them.  On  Tuesday  forenoons  from 
11  to  12  o'clock  we  distribute  the  library  books.  The  library  is  not  a  very  complete 
collection  but  it  contains  instructive  books.  There  are  a  large  class  of  books  that  have 
been  read  and  re-read  so  much  that  they  are  hardly  any  use  now  ;  hut  being  under  our 
control  we  do  the  best  we  can  with  them.  We  made  a  requisition  for  more  books,  or  for 
a  library  grant  and  we  got  $50  or  $C0. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  boys  are  anxious  to  read  1  A,  Yes.  Some  boys  are  very 
anxious  to  read  scientific  literature — Harper's  Weekly  is  very  popular,  BlackuooocCs 
Magazine — and  they  have  had  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  best  magazines  in  the 
country.  Then  we  have  a  book  there  called  the  Atnerican  Journal,  which  gives  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  mechanics  and  so  on.  There  is  Seribner's  ifonfhlt/ ;  then  there 
are  other  periodicals  like  the  Boys'  Own  Paper ;  in  fact,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  literature 
of  that  kind  which  they  like  very  much.  The  boys  are  very  fond  of  literature  such  as 
you  find  in  the  Sunday  schools ;  books  of  travel  they  are  very  fond  of.  One  boy  has 
asked  me  already  for  Stanley's  latest  book  ;  "  Darkest  Afrisa."  They  go  into  the  dormi- 
tories at  six  o'clock,  and  they  read  in  their  beds  from  six  till  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Is  the  light  sufficiently  bright?     A.  Oh,  yes,  the  places  are  properly  lighted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  with  regard  to  the  chaplaincy  is  likely  to  be  as 
efficient  as  the  system  that  preceded  it,  under  which  the  boys  had  the  constant  presence  of 
the  chaplain  1  A.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  much  would  depend  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the 
chaplain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  being  constantly  on  the  spot  would  be  able  to 
get  at  places  where  the  boys  are  not  expecting  him  and  would  to  some  extent  be  better 
able  to  check  them.  Then  assuming  that  the  regular  chaplain  who  has  been  appointed 
gives  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  he  necessarily  has  more  time  for  studying  the  character 
of  the  boys. 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  attentive  clergyman,  would 
his  work  be  more  efifective  do  you  think,  from  a  moral  and  religious  standpoint,  than 
the  present  system  of  divided  duty  !  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would.  You  see  under 
the  present  system  we  have  the  opportunity  of  going  amongst  the  boys  a  good  deal,  and 
we  learn  their  history  from  them.  Of  course,  even  if  you  were  entirely  at  the  insti- 
tution, the  boys  are  at  work  for  a  great  part  of  the  time.  You  may  go  in  and  watch 
the  boys  at  their  work,  but  there  is  not  much  chance  of  your  being  able  to  do  anything 
for  them  while  they  are  there.  Now  in  the  schools  they  are  hard  at  work  under  a  teach- 
ing stafi  and  you  could  not  have  the  constant  presence  of  the  boys  there,  for  their  time 
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is  naturally  pretty  fully  occupied.  Thus  you  see  that  after  all  the  presence  of  the  chaplain 
at  all  hours  within  the  institution  would  not  be  a  very  great  advantage ;  in  fact,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  advantage  would  not  be  more  on  the  aide  of  the  present  system. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  boys  thoroughly  1  A.  Oh, 
very  much  so.  I  might  outline  the  plan  I  pursue  with  regard  to  this.  I  take  ten  or 
fifteen  boys  into  a  large  room  on  the  days  I  go  there.  These  boys  are  brought  up  to  me 
by  the  guard.  The  room,  it  is  the  vestry  of  the  chapel,  is  nicely  heated  and  comfortable. 
T  spend  perhaps  25  or  30  minutes  in  singing  and  prayer  and  in  catechising  the  boys,  and 
then  I  devote  the  rest  of  the  time,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  private  consultation 
with  these  boys.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  record  of  many  of  the  boys 
to  find  out  their  previous  history  ;  how  long  they  have  been  there ;  what  they  are  in 
for  ;  when  they  go  out ;  and  thus  I  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  their 
history.  While  I  am  talking  to  a  boy  privately  in  this  way,  the  guard  sits  with  the 
others  ;  and  they  have  their  bibles  there,  and  the  guard  if  he  is  a  singer  will  perhaps  sing 
with  them.  I  put  each  boy  through  a  close  set  of  questions.  I  caution  him  in  the  first 
place  to  be  very  truthful,  and  to  be  free  in  opening  his  mind  in  any  way  he  likes,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  boys  in  this  way ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  have 
succeeded  admirably  in  getting  into  close  confidAce  with  a  very  large  number  of  the  boys. 

Q.  Oan  you  get  the  boys,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  to  speak  of  the  causes 
that  led  them  into  crime,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  and  their  surroundings  1 
A.  Ob,  yes,  I  get  this  while  I  am  in  consultation  with  them.  I  find  out  what  has 
led  them  into  trouble.  I  find  out  what  kind  of  a  father  a  boy  has,  and  what  kind  of 
mother,  and  the  circumstances  that  led  him  into  the  transgression.  Some  of  them  I  may 
say  are  there  for  very  grave  offences,  some  for  offences  not  so  grave,  and  there  are  some 
for  mere  nothing.  Sometimes  throwing  a  stone  through  a  window  in  a  street  will  bring 
a  toy  there.  The  boy  is  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  him — perhaps  h^  thinks  his  home  is  not  satisfactory — sends  him  here, 
believing  it  to  be  the  best  place  for  him.  They  come  here  not  perhaps  by  any  means  bad 
boys,  and  the  trouble  is  how  to  deal  with  boys  of  that  description.  There  are  no  grades, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  moral  influence  that  association  with 
the  others  would  have  over  them.     There  must  be  a  bad  tendency. 

Q.  Are  you  impressed  wilh  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements  that  they  make  to  you  1 
A.  The  impressions  you  receive  vary.  Some  boys  will  be  too  honest ;  they  will  say  too 
much.  Others  will  be  exceedingly  reticent.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  can  trust  a  boy  that 
is  backward  rather  more  than  the  boy  who  is  too  gushing. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  reformability  of  the  boysl  A,  I  believe 
that  there  is  work  of  reformation  going  on  in  the  institution.  It  is  really  a  great 
piece  of  encouragement  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  had  very  nice 
results  from  many  of  the  boys.  Some  of  them  are  incorrigible — are  so  naturally  vicious 
that  we  are  altogether  discouraged  and  despair  of  doing  anything  for  them.  The  great 
majority,  however,  are  very  attentive.  Take  the  Sunday  service  for  instance — and  it  is 
esEential  under  the  present  system  that  you  should  know  how  our  ministrations  are 
received  on  the  Sabbath  day — it  is  really  astonishing  that  we  are  able  to  report  such 
spiritual  progress  as  we  are  now  making.  On  the  Sunday  morning  they  are  brought  out 
at  8  30  ;  they  are  formed  into  parade  order  and  brought  to  the  chapel,  and  there  they  are 
very  attentive  ;  they  respond  heartily  in  the  opening  prayers  and  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  concert.  They  are  very  attentive  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  they  sing 
splendidly.  They  have  some  knowledge  of  singing  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it ;  they 
appear  to  be  very  devout,  and  I  really  think  that  as  the  result  of  the  Sabbath  services 
there  is  considerable  good  done.  We  had  some  difficulty  with  the  singing  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  organist,  for  it  takes  some  time  after  a  change  of  this  kind  before  they  get 
into  the  way  of  things. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Sunday  service  in  the  morning  ;  then  I  understand  there  is  the 
Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon.     Is  there  any  difficulty  in  filling  in  the  remainder  of  the 
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timet  Say  from  1.30  to  3  o'clock  1  A.  There  is  some  d'fflouUy  j  In  the  winter  they  are 
turned  into  the  play  room  and  after  Sunday  school  is  over  they  play  there  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  until  supper  tim&  In  the  summer  time  they  are  in  the  play  ^ound  during  those 
hours  playing  baseball,  lacrosse  and  cricket. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  bad  f    A.  It  is. 

Q.  Does  it  not  counteract  the  effect  of  the  morning  service  ?  A.  Yes,  and  it  destroys 
the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  way  of  remedying  this  practice  ?  A  I  have  a  suggestion,  and  it 
is  this.  IJp-stairs  there  is  a  large  reading  room  which  is  not  used  except  in  times  of  epi- 
demic, diphtheria  or  fever,  and  then  it  is  used  as  a  hospital.  It  is  commodious,  capable 
of'holding  from  300  to  400  people,  and  it  is  seated.  My  suggestion  is  that  these  boys 
should  be  brought  into  the  reading  room,  instead  of  being  turned  looie  into  the  playground, 
and  be  supplied  with  reading  matter. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  this  room  vais  designed  for ;  what  it  was  built  for )  A.  Yes, 
but  it  has  never  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  spending  a  portion  of  the 
Sabbath  day  is  bad  1  A.  Yes.  Its  moral  effect  is  bad.  It  undoes  the  religious  instruc- 
tion that  we  give  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  filling  up  the  time  in  that  way  1 
A.  I  see  no  necessity  for  it.  They  say  that  the  boys  require  some  relaxation  to  work  off 
a  portion  of  their  animal  vigor,  and  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Suppose  these  boys  were  in  a  Christian  home,  they  would  be  spending  their  time 
pretty  much  in  the  way  you  suggest,  in  reading  and  conversation  1  A.  Certainly.  They 
would  not  be  allowed  under  the  law  to  play  base  ball  and  lacrosse. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  they  not  the  same  opportunity  for  amusements  on  the  week  days  as  other 
children  have  t    A.  Quite  as  much. 

Q.  Are  they  overworked  ?     A.  Oh  my  !  no.     There  is  not  enough  work  for  them. 

Q.  I  may  explain  the  reason  why  this  came  into  existence.  Under  the  old  cellular 
system  the  boys  were  locked  up  in  their  cells.  It  was  held,  and  I  think  truly,  that  mas- 
turbation was  generally  practised  in  their  cells  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon  after  the  boy^ 
returned  from  dinner.  When  the  cellular  system  was  done  away  with  the  boys  were 
allowed  to  read  or  do  anything  of  that  kind,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  letting  off 
the  animal  spirits  as  they  call  it.  There  is  no  doubt  (hat  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  at  the  time  what  to  do  with  the  boys,  as  they  had  no  place  to  put  them  ;  bat 
there  is  no  necessity  for  spending  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  this  way  now,  that  they  have 
got  large  rooms  where  they  can  go  and  have  books  to  read  t  A.  Then  you  see  there  are 
the  Catholic  boys.  After  12  o'clock  mass  is  over  they  go  to  play,  and  the  Protestant 
boys  cannot  make  out  why  they  should  not  play  since  the  Catholic  boys  do  it ;  but  every 
one  of  those  boys  knows  that  outside  this  institution  he  wovld  not  be  allowed  to  spend 
his  Sunday  afternoon  in  this  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  At  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School  at  Lansing  the  superintendent  told  us  that 
the  hai  dest  day  they  had  was  the  Sunday,  and  they  found  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  keep 
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the  minds  of  the  boys  employed !    A.  Yes,  no  donbt  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  them  fully 
occupied  in  a  proper  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  suggestion  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  a  little 
physical  exercise  by  having  them  marched  for  a  certain  length  of  time  after  the  morning 
service,  not  allowing  them  to  play,  but  simply  marching  them  under  the  control  of  the 
guards  ;  and  then  after  dinner  taking  them  into  the  large  room  and  furnishing  them  with 
proper  literature  1  A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  suggestion  indeed  ;  I  think  that 
would  supply  all  that  was  necessary,  and  the  boys  after  ti^is  exercise  would  be  more 
ready  to  spend  the  time  in  reading,  for  it  would  tire  them  to  an  extent.  Of  course  you 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  ordinary  boys.  The  arrange- 
ment to  give  these  morning  exercises  would  be  conducive  to  their  health,  and  prepare 
them  for  sitting  down  quietly  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  some  boys  who  do  not  read, 
but  these  will  sit  down  quietly  and  listen  to  their  neighbors  reading. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  yon  not  go  farther.  Say  that  a  guard  takes  out  ten  or  fifteen  boys  for  a 
walk  round  the  country,  would  you  have  any  objection  as  a  clergyman  to  this  t  A.  Cer- 
tainly not  I  think  so  far  as  the  idea  goes  it  is  excellent ;  but  there  might  be  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  that  some  person  might  skip  out ;  and  they  might  raise  the 
objection  that  the  guard  would  be  engaged. 

Q.  But  you  think  there  would  be  no  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  in  filling  up  a  portion 
of  the  day  in  that  way  1     A.  Certainly  not ;  I  quite  approve  of  it. 

Q.  Fenetanguishene  is  a  considerable  town  now,  and  there  must  be  some  excellent 
readers  amongst  the  population.  Could  you  not  get  eligible  persons  to  read  to  the  boys 
from  works  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character  in  this  Urge  room  t  A.  There  are 
a  number  of  young  men  in  Fenetanguishene  who  would  be  willing  to  give  their  services 
at  work   of  this  kind,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  To  get  into  the  boys  confidence  and  to  accustom  yourself  to  deal  with  them  takes  a 
little  time,  and  just  when  he  has  got  at  a  point  when  he  is  really  doing  excellent  service, 
the  clergyman  may  be  changed  to  another  field  altogether.  Would  it  not  be  difiicult 
for  another  man  to  take  up  <his  work  1  A.  In  some  respects  it  would ;  but  then 
again,  the  boys  are  constantly  coming  and  going.  My  term  is  for  three  years;  the 
Presbyterian  is  a  settled  pastor,  and  the  Anglican  is  a  settled  pastor.  We  are 
in  thorough  harmony,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  a 
man  as  my  successor  who  would  have  the  same  ideas  as  myself  with  regard  to  the  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Except  on  Sundays,  you  confine  your  instruction  to  your  own  denomination — to 
the  boys  belonging  to  your  own  church  1  A.  Oh  no,  I  can  call  in  any  boy  ;  but  largely 
I  do  confine  my  services  during  the  week  to  boys  belonging  to  my  own  denomination, 
because  I  ain  a  little  delicate  in  interfering  with  the  others.  I  think  this  is  only  natural, 
and  we  do  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  extend  our  operations  on  week  days  to  boys  who  don't 
belong  to  us,  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  call  in  any  boy  if  I  considered  that  there  was 
any  real  necessity  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drort. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  recognized  by  the  church  that  your  successor  would  have  to  be  a 
man  who  would  be  really  serviceable  and  naturally  adapted  to  the  work  1  A.  Yes.  I 
sliould  make  a  strong  representation  to  the  authorities  as  to  the  qualifications  that  my 
successor  ought  to  possess  in  order  to  engage  in  this  work.  I  would  represent  that  some- 
one should  be  sent  here  as  nearly  like  myself  as  possible.  1  have  tried  to  get  the  visitors 
interested  in  the  work.     If  we  could  get  such  men  as  Dr.  Potts  to  wield  their  powerful 
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influence  in  f;;ettmg  a  proper  man  appointed,  I  think  there  is  rerj  little  doubt  that  it 
would  be  done.  Of  course  this  would  be  a  matter  for  the  stations  committee  to  deal  with 
and  no  doubt  the  facts  would  be  placed  before  them  in  a  proper  light. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  do  you  think  you  could  do 
better  work  than  you  are  doing  now  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Kingston? 
A.  I  do  not ;  but  I  may  say  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  present  system ;  although 
Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Kingston  are  not  greatly  in  favor  of  it.  Through  my  being  in  favor 
of  the  system  as  it  exists  now  there  might  be  a  danger  of  my  speaking  from  a  prejudiced 
point  of  view. 

The  Ghaibhak. 

Q.  As  to  the  Sunday  school  work,  is  it  conducted  by  the  clergy  1  A.  No.  It  is 
conducted  by  a  very  efficient  layman,  who  is  a  guard  there,  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  man  with 
whom  the  boys  are  thoroughly  in  love.  He  is  a  very  efficient  bible  scholar,  and  a  man 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  teaching  the  boys,  and  the  boys  respect  him  very  highly. 
He  has  the  whole  of  the  boys  thoroughly  under  his  control.  L  am  of  opinion  that  he  is 
doing  better  work  than  many  ministers  could  do.  The  point  has  been  raised  whether  we 
could  supply  from  the  town  teachers  who  are  perhaps  not  at  work  in  any  of  the  Sabbath 
schools,  whom  wo  could  select  from  all  the  churches ;  but  we  are  limited  to  a  great  extent 
in  anything  of  this  kind  and  cannot  introduce  these  except  through  instructions  from  the 
government,  through  the  warden. 

Q.  Let  me  outline  a  system,  and  say  whether  its  meets  with  your  approval.  Say  that 
the  three  clergymen — the  Anglican,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Methodist — in  weekly 
rotation  conduct  the  Sunday  services  as  now,  during  the  week  services  of  a  religious 
character  at  stated  times ;  that  in  addition  each  clergyman  shall  be  the  superintendent 
of  his  Sabbath  school,  and  shall  select  capable  teachers  from  his  own  congregation, 
to  teach  the  boys  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  respectively  belong  under  the 
direction  of  each  clergyman  acting  as  superintendent.  Don't  you  think  that  this  would 
work  satisfactorily  1  A.  That  would  be  my  suggestion  and  you  have  my  most  hearty 
approval  of  the  scheme.  There  you  would  have  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  boys  that 
you  cannot  get  now,  and  as  you  do  for  your  prisons  and  asylums  here  you  would  have  the 
people  outside  interested  in  the  work. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  carriages  to  go  for  the  teachers  and  take  them  back  would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  ladies  in  some  cases  to  take  up  the-  work.  Would  it  not  have  a 
humanizing  effect  upon  the  boys  1     A.  It  would  indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  in  contact  with  women  at  all  now  do  they  1  A.  No,  the  only 
woman  they  come  in  contact  with  is  the  organist 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  it  be  well  to  keep  up  the  denominational  aspect  of  the  Sunday  school 
work  1    A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  As  regards  the  general  services  they  would  be  of  an  undenominational  character  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  may  say  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever  with  regard  to  denominational 
matters.  The  boys  are  taught  the  bible  in  a  general  way  apart  from  theolc^cal  dififerences 
altogether. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  taught  the  Baptists  certain  ideas  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith  there  would  be  a  row  1  A.  Well,  we  have  no  Baptists  there.  We  have  only  some 
three  or  four  at  the  outside.  I  might  just  say  here  that  I  don't  think  the  present  system 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  because  in  these  respects  we  have  been  handicapped  and  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  the  plans  that  ought  to  be  developed.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
develop  them  in  course  of  time.  The  inspector  stated  to  us  when  we  undertook  this  work 
that  we  should  go  on  as  we  have  been  going  on  conducting  the  Sabbath  services  and  go 
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on  with  the  morning  and  evening  prayerg  and  he  said,  "  When  I  return  to  the  city  I  will 
make  out  my  returns  and  you  will  receive  notice  of  the  work  and  instructions  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  carried  out."  To  this  day  we  have  never  received  a  scrap  of  instructions.  We 
have  just  been  going  ahead  conscientiously  and  performing  the  duties  that  were  incumbent 
upon  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drobt. 

Q.  If  the  present  system  is  continued  would  you  formulate  a  scheme,  submit  it  to  the 
warden  and  get  the  warden  to  forward  it  to  the  authorities  f  A.  I  think  that  would  be 
ail  right.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  inspector  would  do  anything  in  the  way  that 
might  be  suggested.     The  matter  may  be  simply  neglected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  The  inspector  might  imagine  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme 
as  you  have  suggested  that  do  not  exist  t  A.  He  may.  At  all  events  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  him.  Amongst  the  difficulties  that  we  encountered  at  the  outset  of 
our  task  was  the  fact  that  we  had  no  access  to  the  library.  The  warden  I  think  was  very 
likely  waiting  until  instructions  should  come.  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  particle  of  blame 
on  the  warJcxi  or  any  of  his  staff;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  through  our 
not  being  able  to  get  at  the  books.  Mr.  Curry  offered  to  go  to  the  deputy  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  and  under  whose  orders  the  library  at  this  time  wdis  locked  up.  The  boys  were 
without  reading  matter  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  1  should  think.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  at  the  library. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  introducing  the  outside  public,  young  men  and  women,  would 
be  a  means  of  placing  the  public  in  sympathy  with  the  institution,  instead  of  having  it 
set  apart  as  it  is  now  as  a  place  with  which  they  have  nothing  in  common  1    A.  I  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolir. 

Q.  Would  outside  teachers  be  able  to  do  something  more  than  is  done  at  present  in 
the  way  of  providing  places  for  the  boys  when  discharged  1  A.  There  ought  to  be  an 
organisation  of  some  kind  for  this  purpose.  The  boys  when  they  get  out  return  to  their 
old  haunts.  They  go  back  to  the  places  they  came  from,  fall  into  their  old  companion- 
ship, drift  into  their  old  ways  and  thus  they  appear  again  and  again  before  the  courts, 
and  in  too  many  cases  find  their  way  to  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Kingston  penitenti- 
ary. One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  keeping  a  boy  right  when  he  leaves  us  ;  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  he  will  profit  by  the  lessons  he  has  been  taught.  Many  of  them  when 
they  leave  the  reformatory,  have  nowhere  to  go. 

The  ClIAIBMAN. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  clergymen  and  teachers  formed  a  committee  whose 
f  nnctions  would  be  to  take  this  up  in  conjunction  with  the  other  matters  and  to  put  them- 
selves in  correspondence  with  people  outside — that  their  efforts  would  have  a  good  effect]  A. 
I  think  that  might  be  tried.  It  might  be  worked  very  nicely.  I  think  it  could  be  and 
ought  to  be  worked  satisfactorily.  1  would  be  very  glad  to  do  all  I  could  to  interest  those 
outside  in  the  boys,  and  to  do  the  best  I  could  in  the  way  of  finding  places. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  ve  might  have  a  committee  appointed  or  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  boys  to  be  sent  out  to  different  parts.  If  it  were  known  that 
such  a  committee  were  in  existence,  people  might  correspond  with  them  with  refer- 
ence to  boys  ?  A.  Yes,  I  agree'  with  all  that  has  been  suggested.  There  is  a  boy  now 
who  will  soon  leave  us.  His  term  at  the  institution  shortly  expires.  J  le  is  my  library 
boy.  He  said  to  m?  recently,  "  My  time  will  be  up  in  about  six  weeks."  I  said  t?  him, 
"  Where  are  you  going  "  and  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  place  to  go  to."  He  is  a  good  boy. 
He  is  caretaker  of  the  chapel.  Ue  is  intelligent,  and  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  lib- 
rary.    He  is  the  boy  who  succeeded  in  discovering  the  mutiny  that  took  place  in  the  cells. 
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He  cut  himself  loose  from  the  boys  and  ran  to  the  deputy  and  told  him  that  there  was 
trouble  in  the  cells ;  that  they  had  a  guard  down  and  were  strapping  him.  This  boy  is 
really  a  well-behaved  lad,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  for  him.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  some  plan  of  this  kind  were  not  adopted.  I  may  just  tell  you  an  incident ;  it  will  show 
you  how  boys  regard  their  life  here.  A  boy  took  a  book  from  the  library,  and  he  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper  that  I  found — a  little  note  at  the  back  of  the  book — these  words :  "  One 
year  and  six  months  and  then  hurrah  for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago."  Yon  can  readily 
imagine  what  a  boy  dropping  into  a  place  of  that  kind  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
likely  to  do. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  realize  thoroughly  what 
honest  work  outside  means  ?  A.  I  think  not.  The  labor  aspect  of  the'  work  is  not  ratis- 
factory.  It  is  just  enough  to  keep  them  busy,  but  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  insist  upon  a 
stipulated  task.  The  boys  make  the  rlothes  of  the  institution,  make  all  the  shirts,  and 
attend  to  the  laundry  work  ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  they  go.  It  is  not  enough  in  my  opinion. 
They  cannot  when  they  go  out  feel  independent  enough  in  virtue  of  what  they  have 
learned  here,  to  ask  for  a  situation  along  the  lines  that  they  have  been  working  upon. 

Q.  Say  a  boy  of  16  years  of  age  goes  into  the  reformatory.  He  is  kept  there  fo*" 
two  or  three  years,  do  you  think  that  after  that  time  you  would  be  able  to  Miy  that  this 
boy  would  be  qualified  for  work  on  a  farm,  or  is  the  training  there  likely  to  lead  to  a 
misconception  of  the  work  that  would  be  required  outside  1  A.  1  am  afraid  it  is.  I  am 
fraid  from  the  way  the  trades  are  taught  that  the  boys  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
if  they  went  into  situations  on  the  strength  of  what  they  have  learned  there.  The  idea 
of  tailoring,  and  that  is  the  most  thoroughly  taught  of  any  branch  of  labor  in  the  institu- 
tion, is  that  a  boy  should  be  able  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  himself  by  the  time  he 
leaves  there. 

Q.  The  moment  a  farmer  began  to  insist  that  a  boy  must  be  more  lively  and  more  ac- 
tive would  there  not  arise  in  the  boy's  mind  a  feeling  against  this  tyrant  who  was  exacting 
more  from  him  than  was  exacted  from  him  in  the  reformatory  1  A-  -I  am  afraid  that 
would  be  the  result  of  it  The  idea  ought  to  be,  if  you  give  a  boy  a  trade,  to  make  him  a 
fiist-class  tradesman,  and  if  you  want  to  make  him  a  farmer  make  him  a  first-class  one. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  on  the  farm  now  ia  of  a  very  effective  character  I 
A.  There  are  very  few  boys,  not  more  than  four  or  five,  who  do  farm  work  under  the 
guard.  They  draw  wood  of  course,  and  plow  and  harrow  in  the  summer  months.  You 
see  a  small  percentage  of  the  boys  employed  in  this  way,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
taught  farming  in  any  sense  whatever. 

Q.  They  are  taught  to  be  very  inferior  mechanics  ?  A.  They  are.  Take  for  instance, 
the  carpentering  trade ;  the  carpenter  is  there,  and  he  is  master  of  the  position.  He  does  all 
the  skilled  work  himself,  and  the  boys  are  not  taught  how  to  use  the  plane  and  chisel,  and 
mallet  and  cquarr,  and  do  a  piece  of  ordinary  work  even.  The  carpenter  does  everything 
himself.  He  marks  the  boards,  cuts  out  the  work,  and  fixes  up  whatever  is  required.  The 
boys  are  simply  taught  to  be  attendants  upon  him  and  to  hand  his  tools  to  him.  The  most 
difficult  piece  of  carpentering  work  that  they  do  is  to  patch  up  any  portion  of  the  institution 
that  requires  it.  This  is  not  teaching  them  a  trade.  There  is  nothing  done  to  call  out  the 
latent  power  that  you  want  to  develop  in  the  boys  in  the  trade  that  they  are  selected  for.  I 
think  the  most  thorou((h  teaching  is  given  in  the  tailoring  trade.  Some  of  the  boys  become 
quite  efficient  there  after  being  three  or  four  years  at  the  work. 

Q.  You  have  seen  a  good  many  boys  discharged  during  the  time  you  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  reformatory.  Do  you  think  that  they  leave  the  institution  better  boys  than 
when  they  go  into  it  t  A.  Certainly,  some  of  them  do.  And  then  we  are  led  to  fear  that 
some  of  them  do  not.  You  see  a  great  trouble  in  connection  with  the  institution  is  that  the 
reprieve  is  not  granted  in  a  proper  way  to  make  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  boys.  It  is  oper- 
ated entirely  from  the  outside,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  boys'  parents. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  understand  all  this  themselves  t  A.  Oh,  yes,  thoroughly.  A  little 
fellow  will  come  to  me  and  say,  "  Will  you  kindly  write  to  my  uncle  and  ask  him  to  get 
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up  a  petition  for  me."  Some  of  the  very  worst  young  fellows  in  the  reformatory  are 
released  in  this  way  ;  boys  who  are  brought  in  for  rape,  for  manslaughter,  burglary,  horse- 
stealing, and  so  on.  There  are  inducements  held  out  from  some  quarters  for  these  boys, 
that  if  they  keep  quiet  and  are  tolerably  good  fellows  they  will  get  out  before  their  time 
expires.  These  fellows  of  course  behave  themselves  reasonably  well,  and  in  some  cases 
the  reprieve  will  coflie  after  the  youth  has  served  a  year  and  six  monijis  out  of  five. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  other  boys?  A.  It  is  bad  altogether. 
Another  boy  says,  "  I  am  a  better  boy  by  all  odds  than  that  boy."  It  seems  that  if  I 
kick  up  a  row  and  make  trouble  here  I  can  get  out  even  sooner  than  I  could  by  behaving 
myself. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  from  your  observation  of  reformatory  life,  that  if  a  boy  leaves 
the  re'brraatory  without  being  improved  he  must  of  necessity  have  retrograded  ?  A.  I 
do.  There  is  no  middle  place.  A  boy  while  he  is  there  must  be  either  going  forward  or 
going  back.  1  think  under  the  herding  system  that  goes  on  there  a  great  deal  of  harm  is 
done  to  the  smaller  boys.  Here  is  a  little  boy  say  from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age  who  is 
committed  under  the  law  of  vagrancy.  He  is  a  comparatively  innocent  little  fellow.  He 
is  placed  with  other  boys  very  much  older  and  more  experienced  in  crime  than  himself 
and  they  set  to  work  to  teach  him  all  they  know.     A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole. 

Q.  When  you  say  herding  together,  are  you  opposed  to  the  associate  system  of  dor- 
mitories 1  A.  Ho,  I  am  not  opposed  to  those,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  classification, 
according  to  age. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  cottages !  A.  If  we  could  reach  that,  I  do.  I  would  have 
separate  homes  if  possible.  Proper  classification  in  one  huge  institution  is  of  necessity 
hard  to  obtain. 

Q.  How  would  yon  classify  them  1  A.  I  would  take  boys  from  eight  to  ten  and 
select  them  according  to  their  crimes,  and  then  have  another  selection  of  boys  from  ten 
to  twelve,  another  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  another  from  sixtten  to  twenty  ;  I  would 
have  those  selected  and  if  possible  kept  by  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Deuby. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  establishing  industrial  schools  under  the  government 
direction,  and  reserving  the  reformatory  for  those  who  have  been  convicted  for  serious 
crimes  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  an  industrial  school  system. 
It  would  be  immensely  better  than  the  way  things  are  now.  There  is  no  use  mincing 
the  matter ;  we  labor  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  every  way  ;  from  an  eduoationsd  stand 
point,  and  from  a  moral  and  religious  standpoint.  For  instance,  I  have  half-a-dozen  boys 
who  come  to  me  and  say,  "  We  would  like  to  have  a  little  prayer  meeting  by  ourselves." 
I  cannot  give  them  that.  They  are  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  they  cannot 
be  separated,  and  it  is  against  all  the  law  and  order  of  the  institution  to  make  an  inroad 
in  this  way  into  established  precedent  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  into  operation  a  sys- 
tem with  a  view  to  enabling  the  guards  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  boys. 
I  have  my  list  of  boys  who  are  under  a  particular  guard  and  I  get  him  to  give  me  an 
exact  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  boys  and  I  make  note  of  it ;  and  the  next  time  I 
come  1  have  a  private  consultation  with  the  boy,  and  I  ask  him  if  he  has  been  doing  any- 
thing wrong,  how  is  it  you  have  done  this  ;  you  know  you  have  been  doing  wrong  "  or 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  report  is  favourable,  I  say  to  him,  "  I  am  glad  I  have  got  a  good 
report  from  the  guard  to-day  about  you."  We  do  our  best  to  take  any  steps  we  can  to 
encourage  the  boys  to  do  well.  The  boys  will  sometimes  have  excuses :  For  instance,  I 
would  reproach  one  for  having  been  swearing,  and  he  would  say,  "  I  got  mad  and  I  swore, 
so  and  so."  Perhaps  an  oath  you  would  not  expect  to  come  out  of  a  boy  and  he  would 
confess  it  and  1  would  advise  him  to  try  to  subdue  this  tendency.  We  have  got  to  make 
large  allowance  for  them,  but  their  truthfulness  in  many  cases  is  beyond  question. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  the  bad  with  the  good  has  an  evil  effect  1  A. 
Yes,  it  is  the  greatest  evil  we  have  existing  there.  I  think  the  mixing  up  of  the  bad 
with  the  good  is  a  great  mistake. 

Cj.  Do  you  think  they  regard  this  placa  as  a  prison,  or  do  they  look  upon  it  as  an 
establishment  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  better  bo^rs  1  A.  If  you  put 
the  question  point  blank  to  the  boys,  "  Do  you  like  to  be  here,"  they  will  tell  you  "  No  " 
every  time,  and  yet  there  are  boys  there  who  are  infinitely  better  off  than  if  they  were 
in  their  own  home  life  ;  still  they  would  prefer  going  away  from  the  institution.  Every- 
thing there  is  kept  in  the  best  order,  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  is  maintained,  every- 
thing is  comfortable,  and  everything  nice.  To  use  a  common  expression,  you  could  almost 
take  your  dinner  off  the  floor.  Then  there  are  regular  hours,  and  the  boys  are  healthy. 
There  is  only  one  case  of  sickness  there  to-day,  and  it  is  really  surprising  huw  perfectly 
free  from  sickness  they  always  are.  They  have  regular  habits,  and  they  are  infinitely 
better  off  than  they  would  be  outside. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  boys  in  the  Eeformatory  do  you  think  ought  to  Le  in 
industrial  schools  1  A.  I  should  say  nearly  one-half,  having  regard  both  to  age  and 
offences. 

Q.  Would  you  only  make  the  reformatory  the  last  resort  {  A.  I  think  so.  My  obser- 
vation is  that  the  magistrates  have  very  great  reluctance  in  committing  the  boys  to  the 
reformatory. 

Q.  Do  you  represent  the  other  Protestant  clergyman  at  Penetanguishene  ?  A.  Ye6> 
I  speak  here  for  Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Kingston. 

Dr.  BOBEBKUGH. 

Q.  Some  believe  that  reformation  would  be  far  more  likely  to  take  place  if  there 
were  absolute  separation  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Have  you  given  this  matter 
any  thought  1  A.  Yes,  we  have  had  this  difficulty  to  meet  constantly  in  connection  with 
our  work,  and  especially  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  we 
could  have  them  separate  altc^ether.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  two  separate  establishments,  because  you  can  easily  see  that  the  Protestant  idea 
of  Sabbath  desecration  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  idea  are  widely  different.  It  would  to 
my  mind  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  division  could  be  made  in  some  way. 
»«- 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  religious  differences  are  carried  to  this  extent,  that  if  a 
'  Protestant  boy  was  making  an  effort  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  to  do  better  that  effort 
would  be  thwarted  by  association  with  a  Catholic  boy  t  A.  There  is  that  danger  ;  and 
then  of  course  the  other  side  obtains  as  well.  A  Protestant  might  ridicule  the  forms  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  course  this  would  be  very  offensive  to  the  Catholic  boys. 
Again,  some  Protestant  boys,  for  instance,  don't  scruple  to  laugh  at  the  confessional. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have  a  little  confessional  of  your  own  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  we  must  keep  even  with 
them. 

Dr.    ROSKBRUOH. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  believe  that  in  a  reformatory  every  person  connected  with  the 
institution,  whether  as  superintendent,  guard,  or  instructor,  should  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  the  reformatory.  Do  you  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  Penetangui- 
shene reformatory  ?  A.  I  think  as  a  general  thing  it  is.  I  think  there  is  a  very  efficient 
staff  there,  and  they  have  the  reformation  of  the  boys  at  heart,  but  the  difficulty  comes  in 
in  this  way  :  The  guards  are  apt,  and  do  in  fact,  try  to  stand  in  well  with  the  boys,  and 
by  doing  so  they  have  less  trouble  with  them.  If  a  guard  has  much  trouble  with 
the  boys,  his  dismissal  would  take  place.  The  anthoritics  would  regard  him  as  a  man 
who  cannot  get  on  with  the  boys,  and  consequently  a  gnard  is  apt  to  be  lenient  in  a 
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certain  direction  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  hoya  and  keeping 
himself  in  touch  with  them.  I  will  mention  just  here  that  chewing  tobacco  is  a  very 
bad  habit  at  the  reformatory  and  very  general.  How  the  boys  get  tobacco  is  a  mystery. 
I  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  one  of  the  boys  where  they  got  it.  This  lad  when  questioned  ' 
said,  "  Well,  the  guards  gave  it  to  us."  This  wew  one  case,  and  there  were  others  ia  which 
the  guards  were  apt  to  buy  the  confidence  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  them  chewing  tobacco  in  all  directions.  It  obtains  more  amongst  the  Catholic  boys 
than  the  other  buys. 

Dr.    BOSEBKUOH. 

Q.  Have  you  any  farther  recommendations  to  make  to  the  Commission  1  A.  I  think 
not,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Sabbath  school,  of  the  advisableaess  of  employing  the  boys  in 
reading  on  the  Sunday  instead  of  in  the  playground,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
I  would  be  glad  if  attention  were  directed  to  it,  so  that  we  might  get  rid  of  this  terrible 
difficulty  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  formulating  your  ideas  in  a  general  way  and 
submitting  them  to  the  other  two  Protestant  chaplains,  so  that  they  would  have  their 
concurrence,  more  especially  those  relating  to  Sunday  school  duties,  and  to  the  mode  of 
spending  the  Sunday.  We  would  thus  know  thit  these  were  concurred  in  by  the  other 
chaplains  1    A.  When  I  go  back  I  will  talk  the  matter  over  wilh  them  and  do  thia 


James  Massie,  Warden  of  the  Central  Priaou,  re-called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  The  Commission  understand  that  during  your  recent  visit  to  Great  Britain  you 
made  extensive  observations  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  prisoners 
there.  Would  you  describe  it  ?  A.  I  had  seen,  year  after  year,  statements  to  the  efiect 
that  crime  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  England,  and  I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself  whether  it 
was  the  system  of  prison  management  th:tt  was  to  be  credited  with  this  decrease  or  the 
means  adopted  for  preventing  the  criminal  ranks  being  constantly  recruited.  The 
diminution  of  crime  between  1878  and  the  last  returns  issued  in  1890  was  from  32,000 
in  England  and  Wales  to  20,000,  or  just  about  one-third. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  do  the  wordu  convicts  and  prisoners  in  the  English  official  returns  mean  7 
A.  The  convicts  are  those  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  from  two  years  and  upwards. 
They  make  it,  as  I  learn  from  them,  a  sort  of  sliding  scale.     Formerly  it  was  five  years, 
but  some  time  since  they  included  men  for  two  years  and  upwards  as  convicts.     Since 
the  English  government  took  over  the  management  of  the  prisons  they  have  chan;{ed  the 
principle  of  these  things,  and  a  man  would  be  as  much  a  convict  now  sentenced  for  two 
years  as  he  would  if  he  were  sentenced  for  ten.     When  I  reached  Liverpool  I  commenced 
work.     I  never  saw  a  lower  stratum  of  society  throughout  England  and  Scotland  than  I 
saw  in  Liverpool.     I  saw  more  filth,  unwashed  women,  unwashed  children  in  the  lower 
streets  of  Liverpool  than  I  saw  anywhere  I  went.     The  amount  of  filth  and  poverty  was 
quite  appalling.     I  concluded  from  what  I  saw  in  Liverpool  that  the  number  of  children 
left  wandering  about  the  streets  was  enormous,  and  that  there  was  amongst  the  poorer 
classes   a  very  large  amount  of  destitution  and  a  very  large  amount  of  neglect  of  the 
young.     The  little  things  were  on  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.     I  went 
from  Liverpool  to  London  and  immediately  put  myself  in  communication  with  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  with  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  London  police  force,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  detective  department,  and  I  gathered  from  them  a  considerable 
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amount  of  information.  I  then  visited  first  of  all  Mrs.  Meredith's  missions — the  Nine 
Elms  MisbioQ — for  women  who  were  rescued  at  the  prison  gates.  I  learned  from  Mrs. 
Meredith  that  the  number  of  women  reclaimed,  who  had  once  feJlen  into  crime,  was  verr 
small.  Everything  was  being  done  that  could  be  done,  but  still  the  result  was  not  very 
great.  On  the  following  day  I  visited  the  home  for  orphan  children.  They  had  s 
number  of  homes  each  containing  about  ten  children  in  the  chare:e  of  a  mother.  These 
places  are  just  as  like  homes  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Everything  is  clean  and 
very  comfortable ;  plain  so  far  as  the  dietary  is  concerned,  but  with  sufficient  ornamenta- 
tion about  them  to  make  the  children  feel  that  they  are  homes  for  them.  These  children 
were  all  girls.  They  are  picked  up  from  the  courts  or  wherever  they  are  found  wandering 
about  uncared  for.  When  a  child  is  brought  by  the  police  into  the  court  the  magistrate 
asks  if  anyone  will  take  care  of  the  child,  and  Mrs.  Meredith's  agent  volunteers  to  take 
it.  The  agent  makes  enquiry,  traces  the  source  from  whence  the  child  came,  gets  from  it 
the  place  of  its  birth,  and  learns  something  of  its  history ;  and  if  it  is  thought  better 
upon  enquiry  that  the  child  should  be  kept  away  from  its  associations  they  keep  it.  If 
the  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  people  who  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  child  it 
may  be  restored  to  them.  They  keep  girls  in  these  homes  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  they  teach  them  housekeeping,  cooking,  knitting,  sewing  and  so  on, 
and  then  find  them  situations.  They  correspond  with  them  as  long  as  possible  after- 
wards. Mrs.  Meredith's  assistant  at  this  institution  told  me  that  they  kept  a  very  close 
record  of  them,  and  that  they  knew  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  fairly  settled  in  life 
and  doing  well ;  a  great  many  of  them  were  rescued.  Of  course,  these  homes  were  only 
one  of  many  similar  systems  in  England.  They  are  supported  by  private  subscription 
and  by  grants  from  the  government.  I  went  to  Edinburgh  after  this,  and  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Henderson,  superintendent  of  police  in  that  city.  He  confirmed  the  state- 
ment that  crime  was  rapidly  decreasing,  and  he  thought  that  this  was  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  enforced  the  school  regulations  there.  They  have  no 
truant&  In  addition  to  this,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  A 
whole  army  of  philanthropists  and  missionaries  visit  their  homes  and  make  provision  for 
them.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  now  the  brutality  that  we 
used  to  associate  with  it  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect ;  that  there  was  notjiing  like  the  same  amount  of  it 
now  as  there  was  at  the  time  I  referred  to ;  that  the  tone  of  the  people  was  improved ; 
that  in  former  years  it  was  quite  a  venture  to  go  through  some  parts  of  Edinbui^h — the 
Canongate  and  the  Cowgate,  for  instance — but  this  is  not  the  case  now.  At  all  hours  1 
saw  people,  some  the  worse  for  liquor  and  others  not,  in  these  lower  streets,  and  I 
mingled  with  them,  but  they  never  interfered  with  me.  I  conversed  with  mechanics  and 
got  a  great  deal  of  information  about  their  private  life.  I  found  them  ready  to  respond 
to  the  application  I  made  to  them  for  information.  I  asked  a  mechanic  why  so  many 
visited  tap-rooms  on  Saturday  and  other  evenings.  His  explanation  to  me  was  this : 
"  You  know  I  work  hard  all  day  and  when  I  go  home  in  the  evening  my  wife  don't  care 
to  read,  and  I  can't  read  very  much.  •  If  I  sit  down  to  read  1  fall  asleep,  and  if  I  go  out 
and  spend  the  evening  in  one  of  these  rooms  I  can  hear  the  news.  The  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  comfortable,  and  with  a  pint  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  whiskey  my  wife  and  I  can 
pass  a  very  comfortable  evening.  There  is  a  deal  of  talking  going  on,  and  we  just  stay 
there  to  hear  the  news  until  time  to  go  home  to  bed."  I  said  to  him,  "  You  require 
physical  employment,  and  you  require  sleep,  but  you  also  need  something  else."  He  said, 
"  Yes,  these  don't  fill  up  the  sum  of  life,  I  want  something  more.  My  wife  goes  with 
me  and  takes  the  child  along."  I  found  many  thousands  spent  their  evenings  in  the  tap- 
room and  did  not  become  drunkards,  but  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  drunkards  come. 
Then  when  they  become  drunkards  they  neglect  their  children,  and  from  that  the  step 
downward  to  crime  is  not  a  long  one.  I  visited  the  school  for  girls  in  Edinburgh,  a 
very  nice  institution,  where  they  teach  girls  housekeeping  and  educate  them  ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  report  was  not  favorable.  One  of  the  ladies  in  charge  sdmitted 
that  very  many  of  the  girls  fall  into  bad  ways  after  they  are  placed  out  in  situations,  and 
that  although  they  get  nice  places  for  them  many  go  wrong.  The  children  in  this  institu- 
tion are  committed  as  criminals. 
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Dr.  ROSBBROOB. 

Q.  Would  you  suppose  50  per  cent,  went  wrong  t  A,  Oh  no,  not  so  many  as  that. 
I  should  think  from  what  she  said  there  might  be  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  I  then 
went  to  Glasgow  and  visited  the  industrial  schools  and  prisons  in  that  city.  They  are 
well  kept  and  very  clean.  The  same  system  prevailed  there  as  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  mingling  together,  no  association  of  prisoners,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation  under  any  circumstances,  except  in  tbe  case  of  the  few  who  are 
employed  in  the  kitchen  or  bakery,  and  there  may  be  some  employed  in  the  boot  shop 
who  talk  quietly  together.  The  prisoners,  when  they  take  exercise,  walk  in  a  circle,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  conversation.  The  prisons  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
and  the  cell  looks  innide  the  prison.  The  corridors  are  in  the  centre  and  the  cells  run 
alongside  the  walls,  looking  outward,  so  that  they  have  always  plenty  of  daylight  through 
the  windows.  The  wall  forms  the  back  of  the  cell,  and  the  window  is  high  up  with  heavy 
corrugated  glass  in  it.  The  windows  of  the  cells  are  not  opened.  They  secure  thorough 
ventilation  without  opening  the  windows.  The  system  of  ventilation  I  may  say  is  most 
perfect.  There  are  two  inlets  to  every  cell  and  two  outlets.  Through  these  the  fresh 
air  is  admitted  and  the  foul  air  thrown  out. 

Q.  What  work  was  going  on  there  ?  A.  I  found,  in  many  of  the  cells  where  they 
were  working,  that  the  men  were  occupied  at  cocoa  fibre  and  teasing  hair ;  but  I  found 
nothing  there  of  the  foetid  atmosphere  that  you  find  in  some  cells  where  the  men  ure  con- 
fined for  a  lengthened  period.  By  permission  of  the  governors  I  went  through  several  of 
the  prisons,  but  could  not  converse  with  the  prisoners.  I  sometimes  trespassed  a  tittle 
upon  that  rule  when  I  wanted  to  know  a  little  of  the  convict's  life. 

Q.  How  are  the  arrangements  as  regards  water-closets  1  A.  Attached  to  every  cell 
is  a  bell,  and  when  a  man  rings  this  bell  he  communicates  with  the  warder  who  unlocks  the 
door  of  his  cell,  and  the  distance  the  man  has  to  go  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  cell  block. 
There  may  be  six  or  eight  closets  in  every  block  of  cells,  but  they  are  all  within  easy 
access  of  all  the  prisoners.  When  a  man  goes  out  to  the  closet  he  sees  nobody  and  is 
locked  in  again.  The  convict  never  gives  the  warder  unnecessary  trouble  because  the 
warder  knows  who  rings  each  bell  and  of  course  it  would  be  the  worse  for  the  prisoner  if 
he  rang  it  when  there  was  no  nfed. 

Q.  How  are  the  baths?  A.  The  baths  are  in  the  sime  tier,  sometimes  at  the  end 
and  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  block.  The  prisoners  go  to  them  singly,  the 
isolation  is  completely  studied  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  local  prisons  1  A.  Yes.  They  correspond  with  our 
county  gaols,  but  they  are  used  very  largely  for  prisoners  who  are  sentenced  for  such  terms 
as  men  are  sentenced  to  in  the  Central  Prison.  They  are  three  or  four  storeys  high.  The 
doors  of  the  cells  are  close  and  they  get  light  from  the  other  side.  I  found  in  many  of 
them  the  corridors  were  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  width,  with  balconies  projecting 
and  a  space  between  the  balconies  was  covered  over  with  wire  netting.  This  did  not 
interfere  with  the  view  in  any  way,  neither  did  it  stop  the  ventilation.  I  visited  the 
penitentiary  at  Perth.  They  are  removing  the  convicts  now  from  Perth  to  Peterhead, 
where  they  keep  them  employed  at  quarrying  the  granite.  There  were  only  about  300 
men  there  instead  of  800  or  900.  The  only  thing  that  they  do  now  is  to  make  fenders 
for  ships  of  cocoa  fibre,  with  the  exception  of  making  large  sacks  for  grain  and  wool ;  but 
this  will  be  stop[)ed  now  because  they  are  getting  these  made  in  India,  where  the  jute 
grows.  There  was  nothing  special  to  learn  at  the  penitentiaries.  They  were  not  so 
interesting  and  they  were  all  alike.  The  system  of  isolation  prevails  in  all  grades  of 
prisons.  The  convicts  undergo  in  the  first  instance  nine  months  seclusion ;  and  if  they 
gain  so  many  marks  they  are  removed  all  the  sooner.  In  some  of  those  associate  prisons, 
such  as  tbe  penal  establishments,  at  Peterhead  and  Portsmouth,  the  convicts  are  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  They  all  want  to  get  away  from  this  solitary  confine- 
ment as  soon  as  possible  to  the  larger  convict  establishments.  Solitary  confinement  seems 
to  be  a  great  deterrent.     As  to  the  moral  effects  of  this  nine  months'  seclusion  Lieutenant 
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Colonel  Campbell,  who  is  a  very  good  authority  in  the  matter  and  a  very  strict  disciplinarian ' 
seems  to  think  that  the  men  do  not  get  worse  morally.  They  get  a  little  better  in  hia 
opinion ;  but  I  gathered  from  what  he  said  to  me  that  there  was  no  great  work  of 
reformation  accomplished  amongst  them.  I  supposed  that  it  was  not  the  deterrent 
influences  of  the  prison  that  was  accomplishing  the  great  work  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
but  solitary  coniiDement  wsm  the  means  of  keeping  men  from  crime.  They  have  some 
efiect  certainly,  and  the  better  care  of  the  young  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  decrease 
of  criminality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  it  come  to  this,  that  thn  work  of  reformation  can  be  effectively  carried  out 
with  juveniles,  but  so  far  as  adults  are  concerned  the  application  of  prison  discipline  is 
deterrent  rather  that  a  reformatory  influence  ?  A.  Yes.  They  fear  solitary  confinement. 
This  kind  of  life  in  prison  is  what  they  dread.  I  do  not  think  that  upon  the  whole  the 
reclamation  of  the  prisoners  is  looked  for  so  much  as  giving  them  a  wholesome  fear  of 
what  the  consequences  of  t  lieir  crime  will  be.  I  spoke  with  the  chief  warders,  with  the 
ordinary  warders,  and  with  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  I  concluded  that  it  was  the 
deterrent  influences  of  the  prison  upon  the  convict,  and  the  great  care  taken  to  prevent 
the  young  from  falling  into  criminal  lanks,  that  caused  the  great  falling  off  in  the  criminal 
ranks — the  decrease  of  crimu  in  England  and  Scotland.  At  Aberdeen  I  spent  some  time 
with  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  anJ  with  several  of  the  bailies.  I  visited  the  gaol,  the  poor- 
house,  the  industrial  school,  and  the  Old  Mill  Reformatory.  1  went  to  St  Nicholas  poor- 
house,  and  I  found  in  that  a  number  of  the  milder  class  of  lunatics — persons  who  were 
not  bad  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  found  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  were  to  be  tried  for  offences,  and  who,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  gaol,  were  sent  to 
the  poorhouse.  Little  girls  were  put  in  with  aged  paupers  and  the  bojrs  were  put  in  also 
with  the  aged  male  paupers.  There  was  nothing  bad  about  the  surroundings,  and  I  thought  it 
a  great  deal  better  to  deal  with  the  i)Oor  people  in  this  way  than  to  have  them  in  the 
gaols  as  W6  have.  Then  I  visited  the  old  prison,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  It  is 
remarkably  well  kept,  very  clean,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the 
prisoners  there.  They  invariably  told  me  that  it  was  the  last  time  they  would  be  found 
in  au  establishment  of  that  kind  ;  that  when  their  time  expired  they  were  not  coming 
back  again.  1  met  a  number  of  very  intelligent  men  in  all  the  prisons  and  many  of  them 
told  me  they  were  driven  there  through  force  of  circumstances.  I  went  back  to  Edinbui^h 
and  visited  the  industrial  school  there,  originally  Dr.  Guthrie's  ragged  school.  I  met  a 
number  of  bright  looking  boys  and  girls  in  nice  clothes  coming  along  the  road.  They 
were  from  the  institution — were  going  to  see  their  friends  or  relations.  I  mutit  have 
passed  forty  or  fifty  of  them  going  along  in  twos  and  threes.  I  went  over  the  institution 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  the  superintendent  All  was  perfection  so  &r  as  cleanliness  went, 
and  they  are  doing  excellent  work  there.  I  learned  from  him  that  nearly  all  bis  boys 
were  apprenticed  to  mercantile  houses  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  They  went 
to  shipping,  some  of  them  into  the  merchant  marine  and  into  the  navy.  There  is  a  greiit 
difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the  navy  now.  A  large  number  of  the  boys  enlist  into  the 
army.  The  fife  btmds  go  all  over  the  country  and  the  boys  are  greatly  attracted  by  the 
music.  They  have  an  excellent  calLsthenic  class  at  this  institution.  The  effect  of  these 
exercises  upon  the  boys  is  splendid.  They  develop  their  muscles  and  give  them  a  better 
carriage  and  bearing.  Whatever  there  is  of  latent  good  in  the  boys  these  exercises  help 
to  bring  out  and  fit  them  to  take  a  high  level  at  the  time  they  leave  the  institution  to 
enter  the  army,  the  merchant  marine,  or  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Q  What  industries  do  they  follow  there  1  A  Tailoring,  shoem  iking,  carpentering, 
gardening.  The  boys  have  a  good  education.  They  bring  them  up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  instruction  they  have  in  moi-als  and  religion  f  A.  At  this 
institution  in  Edinburgh  they  are  Protestant  boys,  bnt  there  is  a  Roman  Oathoiio  insti- 
tntiou  for  boys  there,  too ;  it  is  qaite  a  distinoe  from  the  city,  however,  mad  I  did  not 
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visit  it.  Mr.  Henderson  said  they  found  themselves  able  to  accomplish  better  work  by 
having  these  Protestant  boys  under  Protestant  teachers  and  the  Catholic  boys  under 
Catholic  teachers.  There  was  no  conflict  of  authority.  Both  parties  preferred  the 
separation.  I  met  several  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  there 
and  they  all  told  me  they  preferred  this.  After  leaving  Edinburgh  I  went  back  to 
London,  and  I  went  out  first  of  all  to  visit  the  homes  at  Swanlea  and  Farmimcham,  with 
Mr.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Institution  at  Farmingham.  I  found  the  home  an  excellent 
establishment  under  splendid  supervision.  After  dinner  the  boys  were  congregated  in 
the  gymnasium,  a  very  large  building.  They  have  a  band  there  and  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  lx>y8  sang  to  us  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  attention  bestowed  to  this  branch  of 
culture.  Some  of  the  boys  afterwards  went  through  calisthenic  exercises.  The  Farming- 
ham  boys  are  such  as  are  picked  up  in  the  courts.  An  agent  of  the  homes  attends  the 
courts  in  London,  and  when  a  boy  is  brought  before  a  magistrate  he  asks  if  any  one  will 
take  charge  of  him,  and  the  agent  of  the  homes  at  once  says  he  will  do  so.  They  keep 
these  boys  as  we  keep  ours  at  the  Reformatory.  They  are  cared  for  there  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  then  are  apprenticed  out  in  m  rcantite  houses  in  England. 
Each  boy  when  he  leaves  the  institution  gets  an  outfit.  At  Swanlea  the  arrangements 
are  the  same,  but  the  boys  at  Swanlea  have  parents  or  relatives  who  pay  twenty  pounds 
a  year  for  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  trained  and  educated.  Of  course 
there  are  none  of  the  criminal  class  there.  I  should  say  that  at  Farmingham  they  were 
very  beautiful  boys — 240  or  250  lads  with  bright  faces  and  smart  appearance  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Olark  assures  me  that  they  are  taken  from  the  lower  strata  of  London  society.  The 
system  of  treatment  there  completely  transforms  them.  Mr.  Clark  said  that  only  a  very 
small  number  of  the  boys  went  wrong. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  boys  put  on  farms )  A.  A  few,  but  not  very  many.  After 
leaving  these  establishments  I  visited  the  homes  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  poorhouses. 
One  of  these  homes  is  specially  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  is  a  great  success 
in  dealing  with  boys  and  men.  They  take  prisoners  into  these  homes  and  find  them  em- 
ployment until  they  can  get  steady  employment  elsewhere.  Their  diet  is  very  plain,  and 
their  work  shops  are  plain, and  cheaply  provided  for  in  every  way ;  but  still  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  These  lads  are  found  employment  outside  in  the  day  time,  but  they 
have  to  go  back  to  the  home  every  night  and  sleep  there.  They  give  up  their  earnings  to 
the  institution,  and  if  their  earnings  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  the 
surplus  is  kept  for  them  until  they  leave  the  institution  altogether. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  institution  1  A.  St  Giles'  Mission  Home.  Then  I  visited 
Newgate  Prison  ;  but  there  are  no  occupants  in  Newgate  now.  They  have  changed  it 
internally  but  they  preserve  still  one  of  the  old  vaults  where  they  used  to  put  the  prisoners 
down  underground ;  the  place  is  just  like  a  vault,  and  it  shews  the  kind  of  prison  life  they 
had  in  the  old  times.  I  next  visited  HoUoway  Prison,  a  very  large  establishment  and 
very  beautiful,  and  it  is  kept  very  clean.  There  is  no  industrial  work  carried  on  there 
different  from  the  others.  Fender-making,  mat-making,  tailoring,  shoe-making  and  cook- 
ing were  the  principal  employments.  On  the  same  day  I  visited  Pentonville,  a  convict 
prison  and  saw  the  tread-mill  in  operation.  Pentonville  is  a  very  beautiful  prison.  There 
were  700  inmates  when  I  was  thera     I  went  through  a  few  of  the  cells. 

Cj.  What  is  the  size  of  the  cells  f  A.  700  cubic  feet  space  is  allowed  for  each.  They 
are  about  twelve  feet  deep,  about  eight  feet  in  width,  and  quite  high. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  they  on  the  mill  ?  A.  Ninety  men.  They  walk  fifteen 
minutes  and  rest  five.  It  is  most  laborious  work.  Each  man  stands  in  a  box  and  has 
no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  man  beside  him.  The  old  convicts  know  how  to  take 
it  easy.  They  were  all  perspiring  terribly  when  I  saw  them.  They  grind  their  own  wheat 
in  this  way.  They  give  them  bread  there  made  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  bran.  It 
makes  a  good  healthy  food  but  our  fellows  would  not  take  it  The  majority  of  the 
prisoners  are  isolated  but  some  were  associated  and  had  opportunity  for  conversation  with 
each  other.  These  were  in  the  associate  room,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  mat-makers,  and  so  on. 
The  warden  said  that  these  men  had  all  good  conduct  marks,  and  that  thorough  order  pie- 
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vailed  amongt  them.  There  wm  very  little  oonvereatioii  going  on.  The  dietary  in  ex- 
ceedingly plain.  The  dinner  consisted  of  very,  very  thin  soup  and  this  bread  I  have 
spoken  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Under  the  Crofton  system  the  men  for  the  first  three  months  were  kept  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  ;  if  they  behaved  themselves  the  diet  was  improved  in  the  next  three 
months,  and  after  the  third  three  months  they  got  full  prison  fore.  For  the  first  three 
months  they  got  the  moat  distasteful  kind  of  work,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  idea 
at  Pentonville  t  A.  I  think  that  you  can  find  no  substitute  for  the  tread-mill.  N^othing 
that  I  could  conceive  is  so  severe  as  the  tread-mill. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  the  diet  as  sufiicient  1  A.  They  told  me  it  was  sufficient,  but  it 
was  even  at  the  best  a  very  light  diet  indeed.  They  baked  just  a  little  bit  of  a  loaf  for 
their  dinner  like  a  penny  roll,  not  much  more.  Their  dietary  is  not  much  more  than  half 
of  ours.  After  visiting  Pentonville  I  went  to  the  Holbom  Union  Workhouse.  There 
they  have  a  Board  of  Commissioners  who  visit  what  is  called  the  Union  one  week,  and 
what  is  called  the  workhouse  part  of  the  Union  every  second  week.  This  Board  meets 
once  every  week.  There  is  not  much  for  them  to  do,  but  there  is  a  capital  opportunity 
for  their  having  a  day's  outing,  and  they  have  a  good  time.-  In  the  Union  part  of  the 
building  I  found  a  great  many  children  of  all  ages  from  infancy.  A  very  lax  and  loose 
system  I  found  prevailing.  Parents  might  leave  their  children  there  ;  little  boys  and  big 
girls  were  all  running  about ;  and  I  saw  more  evidences  there  of  unclean  immoral  life  of 
the  parents  than  I  saw  anywhere  else.  In  speaking  with  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers  I  found  that  they  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  if  the  law  were  such  that 
they  could  keep  a  child  so  many  years,  but  the  child  could  be  taken  out  at  any  moment. 
Matters  seemed  to  be  very  mixed  up  in  that  way  in  England. 

Dr.  ROSBBRUGB. 

Q.  What  part  of  London  does  this  refer  to )  A.  The  vestry  district  of  Holbom.  The 
vestry  seems  to  control  that  part ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  power  over  the  water,  gas, 
sewage,  and  so  on.  Then  1  went  out  of  the  Union  part  of  the  establishment  to  whaD  tbey 
called  the  workhouse  and  I  found  that  very  well  managed,  kept  very  clean,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  lady  who  was  admirably  adapted  for  her  position  as  matron.  Tbey  did 
a  large  amount  of  laundry  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  dressmaking  was  carried  on  by  the 
women.  I  lound  in  the  workhouse  a  great  many  young  and  middle  aged  men  who  ought 
to  be  working,  and  I  asked  them  why  they  were  not  in  some  proti table  employment.  In- 
variably the  answer  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  work.  There  are  ten  laboring  men 
in  London  for  one  who  is  wanted,  and  so  there  is  only  a  living  for  one  man  to  be  divided 
amongst  ten.  They  let  them  go  just  as  they  please ;  chopping  a  little  wood,  and  doing 
odd  jobs  while  they  are  there.  At  this  institution  there  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600  men,  women  and  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  Before  going  away  from  this  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  saw  anything  of  the 
truant  schools,  or  of  the  day  industrial  schools  there  ?  A.  I  did  not  visit  any  of  these. 
The  truth  is  that  I  got  tired  out  and  became  satiated  with  these  establishments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  could  see  there  appeared  to  be  general  satisfaction  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  the  gaols  are  worked  now  t  A.  Oh,  yes.  Not  only  the  governors,  but 
all  the  ward(  rs,  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  present  system.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  I  wanted  to  see  London  life,  so  I  went  down  into  some  of  the  lowest  parts  in  the 
great  city.  I  put  myself  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  most  wretched  specimens  of 
humanity,  and  as  in  the  workhouse  and  in  the  gaols,  I  found  there  that  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  the  human  race  were  the  victims  of  intemperance.  Intempei-ance  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  vast  volume  of  destitution  in  London.  There  are  of  coarse  other 
things  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account.     Wherever  one  man  is  really  needed  yoa  will 
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find  ten,  and  one  can  hardly  help  being  impreaaed  with  the  idea  that  criminality  follows 
this  state  of  overcrowding  and  poverty.  This  is  not  of  ooorae  tme  to  the  extent  now  that 
it  used  to  be,  because  there  are  so  many  of  these  people  who  are  well  looked  after.  There 
are  so  many  poorhouses  for  the  destitute.  There  are  so  many  missionaries  of  all  religious 
denominations  working  amongst  the  people,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  cared  for  in 
some  way  or  other.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Detective  force  in  Lon- 
don, said  to  me,  "  You  would  be  surprised  how  few  there  are  who  are  not  visited  by 
missionaries  and  who  are  not  cared  for  in  some  way  or  other,"  and  the  effect  of  the  atten- 
tion and  visitation  is  the  constant  lifting  up  of  the  lowest  strata. 

Q.  Does  this  not  create  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  these  agencies  ?  A.  It  does 
with  some,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  you  would  suppose. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  care  to  do  any  work  ?     A.  Oh,  yes  ;  if  they  could  get  it. 

Dr.  ROBBBRCOH. 

Q.  You  believe  that  children  are  well  looked  after  now  1  A.  Yes,  I  do  ;  and  this 
very  fact  of  looking  after  children,  bringing  them  before  the  courts  for  trivial  offences  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  them  afterwards,  makes  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions 
much  larger  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  A  few  yeaqj  ago  there  were  no  convictions 
for  truancy,  but  now  the  number  is  very  great. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  cellular  system  has  been  effective  in  reducing  crime  t  A. 
Yes.  It  is  claimed,  as  1  have  alreaidy  said,  that  the  cellular  system  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  decrease  of  criminality  since  1878. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  a  local  prison  with  a  couple  of  hundred  prisoners  in  it,  how  are  the  inmates 
exercised  and  aired  'i  A.  They  have  a  square  ;  in  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  it  an  officer  takes  a 
place,  and  then  there  are  walks  laid  out  for  the  men  six  feet  apart.  They  are  about  two 
paces  ai>art  one  way,  and  at  least  six  feet  ajtart  the  other  way.  The  men  are  called  out 
by  number,  and  they  always  keep  them  in  such  a  position  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
association.     They  are  not  allowed  to  converse  at  all,  although  they  are  in  the  same  yard. 

Q  How  is  it  in  respect  to  those  at  work  in  the  domestic  departments  1  A.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  association  there.  On  asking  this  question  of  the  Chief  Warder  at 
Pentonville  I  found  that  only  selected  prisoners  were  allowed  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  cellular  confinement  for  long  periods  on  the  men 
mentally  1  A.  Most  of  the  warders  told  me  it  never  resulted  in  insanity  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  may  say  that  I  enquired  as  to  the  extent  of  secret  vice  in  the  institutions 
there  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  there  was  very  little  of  it  indeed.  I  enquired  both 
at  the  institutions  for  boys  and  the  girls'  schools  as  well  Knowing  that  we  have  such  an 
amount  of  secret  vice  which  is  destructive  both  physically  and  mentally  to  men  and  boys, 
I  gave  special  attention  to  this,  and  foimd  that  in  England  and  Scotland  it  was  scarcely 
known  amongst  them.     They  have  been  able  there  to  keep  this  thoroughly  down. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  inspection  there  1  A.  There  is  a  board  of  Commissioners 
who  visit  the  prisons,  and  everything  is  submitted  to  this  board. 

Q.  Is  this  a  local  or  Government  board  1  A.  There  is  a  board  for  Scotland  and  one  for 
England  and  one  for  Ireland;  and  there  are  special  visitors  under  the  boards  in  connection 
with  the  reformatory  schools.  I  know,  because  I  went  down  to  the  training  ship  Cornwall 
with  one  of  them.  I  think  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  each  county  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  body  to  visit  the  prisons.  These  magistrates  are  visitors  ex-officio, 
and  they  record  their  opinions  in  the  visitors'  books. 

Dr.  ROSRRBUGH. 

Q.  Some  believe  that  there  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  system  in  Ontario  if, 
instead  of  having  one  or  two,  or  more  inspectors,  there  were  an  advisory  board  of  commis- 
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aioners  appointed,  who  would  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  prisons  ;  and  state  institutions 
of  that  character.  The  board  to  be  somewhat  analagous  to  what  they  have  in  the  State 
of  Ohio ;  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  for  five  years  ;  to  consist  of  men  specially 
selected  for  their  fitness  for  the  position,  and  entirely  non-political.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  1  A.  I  found  that  they  had  a  board  of  commissioners  in  many  of  the  states  over 
the  border  and  in  England,  and  ttiese  commissioners  invariably  look  after  their  work  very 
closely  and  do  it  very  well  There  was  a  nnanimous  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the 
system  under  which  the  work  was  done  in  Great  Britain.  All  the  people  who  had  given 
attention  to  penology  that  I  spoke  to  were  unanimous  in  speaking  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation.'  As  to  our  own  prisons  we  have  always  been  under  very  good 
inspection  here,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  working  of  the 
institution  if  there  were  a  board  of  commissioners  to  advise  u{>on  matters  affecting  the 
management.  Many  things  that  a  board  might  bo  able  to  accomplish  cannot  be  done  now. 
It  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  Government  and  an  advaatage  to  the  institution  if  there 
were  a  board  of  commissioners.  Not  that  I  am  finding  fault  with  the  present  system, 
because  it  has  worked  remarkably  well ;  but  there  would  be  an  advisory  board  who  would 
be  able  to  consult  with  each  other,  instead  of  having  things  Ic^ft  to  one  individual 
as  now. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  there  had  been  an  advisory  boird  appointed  ten  years 
ago  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  Commission?  A.  I  do.  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  A  good  working  board  of  commissioners  would  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter. 
You  could  not  expect  one  inspector  to  be  able  to  look  after  all  the  institutions  so 
thoroughly  as  a  board  would  do  He  could  not  really  do  the  work  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  board  of  commissioners  would  do  it,  that  is,  a  board  consisting  of  men  free  from  political 
bias,  Mid  not  trammelled  by  hindrances  of  that  kind.  I  should  anticipate  from  the 
appointment  of  such  a  board  good  results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  a  general  board  of  commissioners  or  of  a  local  advisory 
board  for  the  Reformatory  at  Fenetanguishene  and  other  establishments  1  A.  I  woald 
say  if  you  are  going  to  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners,  one  board  should  take  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Province.  You  will  get  them  more  effectively 
managed.  You  will  get  a  more  complete  system.  The  board  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  Reformatory,  the  Central  Prison,  the  gaob,  and  industrial  schools,  if  they  are  to 
be  established  by  the  Government. 

Dr.  RoSBBRUGH. 

Q.  Would  yon  include  lunatic  asylums  t  A.  No ;  they  are  under  a  different  system. 
There  is  no  need  whatever  of  a  board  of  commissioners  for  them.  The  institutions  are 
entirely  different  and  have  to  be  conducted  on  different  principles.  You  have  to  work 
on  general  principles  in  dealing  with  pauperism  and  crime,  and  you  have  also  to  accom- 
plish, if  you  posbibly  can,  the  reformation  of  the  individual.  I  know  that  if  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  system  were  to  be  adopted  at  the  Central  Prison,  I  would  not  like  to  see 
one  inspector  undertake  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  parole  principle.  There 
ought  to  be  some  properly  constituted,  fully  qualified  body  to  deal  with  that.  If  the 
indeterminate  sentence  were  introduced,  the  board  of  commissioners  would  be  a  necessity, 
and  if  they  are  to  have  great  powers  imposed  upon  them  they  would  change  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  present  system  of  management  You  would  then  require  to  have  a 
superior  class  of  government  officers  in  all  the  institutions,  men  who  would  not  be  eye 
servants,  but  who  would  be  thoroughly  efficient  and  who  would  faithfully  discharge  their 
duties  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  cellular  system  1  A.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  it ; 
judging  from  what  I  saw  in  England,  I  am  strongly  impressed  in  its  favour. 

Q.  Would  you  also  be  in  favour  of  cells  for  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners  in 
the  Central  Prison  t  A.  Yes,  we  get  a  percentage  of  men  there  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
associated  with  other  men  at  all.     Their  influence  is  bad  upon  the  discipline,  but  they 
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would  be  all  right  if  they  were  kept  by  themselves.  I  know  that  I  could  accompliBh  a 
great  deal  moie  if  I  had  cells  into  which  I  could  put  these  men,  giving  them  employment 
and  keeping  them  entirely  away  from  association  with  others. 

Q.  How  many  such  cells  would  you  recommend  in  order  to  introduce  the  system 
there  1     A.  I  should  recommend  the  erection  of  about  fifty  cells. 

Q.  In  a  building  capable  of  extension  ?,   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  in  the  reformatories  of  Great  Britian  there  is  absolute  separation 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Would  you  recommend  this  to  be  adopted  here  T  A.  Oh, 
yes,  for  the  boys  and  girls  ;  of  course  you  will  understand  that  I  am  influenced  by  what  I 
aaw  and  what  I  learned  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  I  would  strongly  recommend  this.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  the  two  religious  classes.  Each  class  should  be 
under  the  training  of  their  co-religionists  ;  much  better  work  would  be  accomplished. 
Supposing  you  had  a  board  of  commissioners  to  supervise  these  institutions,  such  a  board 
could  speak  with  far  more  frankness  and  firmness  with  the  heads  of  these  institutions, 
and  they  could  expect  them  to  deal  far  more  effectively  with  them  if  each  were  managed 
directly  by  a  head  who  was  in  thorough  sympathy  in  matters  of  religion  with  the  inmates. 
My  own  experience  teaches  me  that  there  should  be  separation  in  these  establishments, 
indeed  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  be  better  in  the  prisons  I  should  like  to  say  that  of 
the  boys  at  Penetaguishene,  some  are  great  hulking  fellows,  but  under  the  English  system 
boys  are  not  retained  after  sixteen.  I  would  suggest  as  regards  Penetanguishene  that 
a  master  should  be  appointed  to  teach  them  calisthenics.  You  have  no  idea  how 
beneficial  the  result  of  this  has  been  in  the  institutions  I  have  visited.  It  lifts  the 
boys  up  at  once  and  calls  out  their  latent  qualities.  Then  I  would  say  with  regard 
to  punishment  that  I  have  been  strongly  opposed  all  along  to  dark  cell  punishment. 
I  would  not  put  a  man  or  boy  into  a  dark  cell  until  I  had  exhausted  every  other 
means  of  punishment.  Sometimes  they  will  not  do  this  work  or  that  and  set 
authority  at  defiance  and  there  is  no  alternative  but  this  mode  of  punishment  ;  but  a 
boy  punished  in  that  way  will  become  emaciated  and  his  system  will  be  run  down.  I 
think  if  you  could  put  the  boys  or  the  men  who  are  inclined  to  become  incorrigible 
under  the  charge  of  a  sharp  ofiicer  a  great  deal  more  would  be  accomplished  than 
nnder  the  present  system  of  punishment ;  of  course  I  would  make  the  punishment  severe 
without  reverting  to  the  harsh  means  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  reoommendations  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society)  A. 
Yes,  I  do. 

<<^.  You  think  that  we  should  extend  the  principle  of  industrial  schools  in  the 
province?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  we  should  have  a  reformatory  similar  to  Elmira  for  the 
province?  A.  Yes,  but  the  Dominion  would  naturally  take  this  up.  The  men  sent 
to  that  institution  wonld  be  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  It  would  be  too  burden- 
some for  the  province. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  suggested  that  we  should  have  an  industrial  inebriate  asylum. 
Do  you  approve  of  that  1  A.  Yes.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before  that  there  are  a 
certain  class  of  inebriates  who  should  be  removed  from  their  families  altogether  for  a 
time.  Employment  should  be  found  for  them  and  they  should  be  made  to  support  their 
families  while  under  detention.  This  is  not  impracticable ;  it  can  be  done  and  it  would  be 
better  for  the  men  and  for  their  families  if  they  were  sent  up  on  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence in  this  way.  It  would  cure  a  great  many  of  them  I  think  and  would  remove  a  great 
deal  of  poverty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  was  that  you  should  have  the  inebriates  in  the 
Central  Prison  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building,  what  do  you  think  of  that  t  A.  I  think 
you  wonld  require  to  have  a  medical  superintendent  over  them,  or  at  any  rate  there  would 
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have  to  be  a  resident  pbjmcan,  for  these  men  would  have  to  ber  placed  noder  medical 
treatment  as  well  as  discipline  and  work. 

Dr.  ROSEBRDOH. 

Q.  What  do  jou  think  leads  to  drunkenness  ?    A.  I  think  most  of  it  is  dne  to  want 
of  power  of  will.     They  tell  me — those  poor  fellows  that  I  speak  to — that  they  are  slaves 
to  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  leave  it  alone.     They  say  that  they  can  go  on  all 
right  if  they  never  have  it,  but  once  they  tastd  it  they  lose  all  control  over  themselves  and 
must  have  it.      Many  of  these  drunkards  Hre  really  good  men  ;  capital  workmen,  good 
prisoners ;  in  fact  they  are  all  right  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  confinement.     I  have  a 
man  with  me  now  who  has  been  I  do  not  know  how  ofton  in  the  prison.      He  is  a 
tailor,  a  really  first  class  tradesman.      I  never  have  to  rebuke  him,   or  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  anything.     He  does  everything  he  is  told,  is  most  exemplary  in  his  con- 
duct, conforms  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  when  he  goes  outside,  and  his  torm 
expires  on  the  first  of  January,  he  becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance.     He  says  himself, 
"  I  am  bettor  in  prison  far  than  if  I  were  outside      When  I  go  out  nobody  cares  for  me, 
and  I  like  drink  and  it  gets  the  bettor  of  me."     This  is  very  sad,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
true  with  a  frreat  many  others.     The  best  thing  for  them  is  to  shut  then)  up  for  a  long 
period,  and  by  that  means  and  with  a  proper  system  of  treatment,  yon  may  strengthen 
their  will-power    so  that  when  they  leave  they  will  be  able  to  resist   temptation  and 
will  be  qualified  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  honest  respectable  men. 


RocHBSTER,  N.  Y.,  December  13th,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmnir,  Esq.,  Ghaimian ;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon,  T.  W.  Anglin. 

Miss  Craig,  Acting  Matron  of  the  girls'  department  of  the  State  Industrial  School, 
Kochestor,  gave  evidenc<). 

The  Cbairhar. 

Q.  How  loiig  have  you  been  in  this  establishment  1     A.  Four  years  last  May. 

Q.  How  many  girls  have  you  in  the  institution  nowl     A.  134. 

Q.  How  many  distinct  classifications  have  you  f  A.  Three.  Primary,  first  and 
second  divisions.  Our  primary  class  is  supposed  to  consist  of  young  girls  from  seven  to 
twelve  who  have  been  committed  for  petty  larceny  chiefly.  Some  of  them  have  not 
committed  offences  of  any  kind  They  are  in  for  vagrancy.  They  are  children  whose 
parents  are  not  responsible  for  them.     Some  of  them  are  orphans. 

Q.  What  is  your  next  classification  1  A.  The  first  divison  girls  are  between  the  ages 
of  fonrteen  and  sixteen.  These  differ  entirely  from  the  primary  in  the  degree  of  crime. 
To  a  certain  extent  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  morally  bad  before  they  coTie  to  the 
institution.     A  large  proportion  of  them  have  fallen. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  have  committed  some  kind  of  ofience  in  every  instance — are 
prostitutes  in  some  cases?  A.  Not  iu  this  division  The  second  division  is  constituted 
mostly  of  those  guilty  of  prostitution.  These  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  others. 
They  see  each  other  at  church  but  they  don't  mingle  at  church,  nor  are  they  allowed  to 
associate  in  any  way.  They  are  kept  separate  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  various  domestic 
departments. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  in  keeping  up  a  perfect  classification  in  these  three  divisions  1 
A.  I  think  we  do  succeed  very  well. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  no  fear  of  corruption  1  A.  No  If  we  find  anything  of  that  kind 
w«  immedfttely  transfer  the  person  who  has  a  corrupting  influence. 
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Q.  Do  all  attend  school)  A.  Yes,  every  division.  Each  division  has  its  school 
room  where  the  girls  are  taught.  The  primary  school  meets  in  the  afternoon  from  1.30 
to  3.30,  and  in  the  evening  from  6  to  7  o'clock.  The  same  amount  of  teaching  is  given 
to  the  first  division  and  the  second  division  have  school  from  6  until  a  quarter  to  eight  in 
the  evening. 

Q.  What  work  do  you  keep  the  girls  engaged  at  t  A.  We  have  sewing  rooms, 
corridor  work  as  you  call  it,  which  consists  of  cleaning,  making  the  beds  and  such  like, 
and  we  have  dining  room  and  kitchen  woik 

Q.  The  work  yon  do,  I  suppose,  includes  making  shiita  for  the  boys  and  the  bed- 
ding of  the  whole  institution?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  affords  you  sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  of  your 
inmates  1    A.  Yes,  it  fills  up  the  time  entirely. 

Q.  Are  the  girls  in  the  primary  department  re-committed  very  frequently  t  A.  I 
should  not  say  frequently,  but  occasionally  they  come  back. 

Q.  Do  those  of  the  first  and  second  division  come  back  more  frequently  ?  A.  I 
think  so.  It  arises  in  this  way.  They  go  out  to  work  and  some  of  them  do  not  suc- 
ceed, but  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  particular  crime  that  they  come  back  ;  it  is  more 
that  they  are  inefficient  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  weak-minded )  A.  Some  of  them  are  not  as  brilliant  as  we 
would  like. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  that  these  should  so  frequently  come  in  and  go  out  of 
the  institution  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  I  am  sure.  It  seems  hard,  but  they  are  not  able 
to  do  anything  for  themselves  when  they  go  out. 

Q.  Can  they  take  care  of  themselves  1  A.  We  generally  look  after  those  especi- 
ally and  don't  allow  them  to  go  out  until  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
but  we  sometimes  of  course  make  mistakes. 

Q.  I  observe  you  have  associate  dormitories  and  single  rooms.  Do  you  think  that 
the  associate  system  as  a  whole  for  girls  would  not  be  as  good  f  A.  I  do  not.  Sometimes 
when  they  mingle  together  they  talk  over  things  that  they  should  not  talk  over ;  and 
sometimes  their  thoughts  and  words  drift  in  the  direction  of  crime.  * 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  keeping  the  girls  separate  improves  them  morally  1  A.  Yes,  of 
course,  we  always  maintain  a  strict  w<iteh  over  them.  We  always  throw  all  doors 
open  so  that  the  lady  in  the  hall  who  has  charge  at  night  can  have  access  to  every 
sleeping  room.     The  doors  stand  open  all  night. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  separate  room  system  for  even  the  younger  inmates  t 
A,  No,  I  think  for  very  small  children  section  rooms  should  be  provided. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  place  in  each?  A.  Four  in  a  large  room,  I  think, 
would  be  a  fair  number.  Three  would  be  as  many  as  we  would  desire  to  have  in  any  one 
of  our  sections,  but  if  the  rooms  were  larger  you  would  not  require  so  many  of  them. 

Q.  As  ref^rds  the  large  associate  rooms,  how  many  would  you  put  in  them  t  A.  They 
count  sixteen  in  one  of  the  sections,  but  I  think  if  there  were  fewer  it  would  be  better. 
The  greatest  number  of  girls  associated  in  one  room  should  be  twelve,  and  these  should 
be  all  young  girls  on  an  equality  morally,  for  this  reason  that  you  would  have  less  to  fear 
in  the  way  of  contamination.  Occasionally  wo  find  a  girl  who  is  very  good  and  who  has 
an  elevating  influence  over  the  others,  and  takes  an  interest  in  the  work.  We  would 
aUow  such  girls  to  associate  with  others.     This  works  very  satisfactorily. 

Q.  At  what  age  would  yon  have  separate  rooms  for  each  girl  ?  A.  About  twelve, 
but  it  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  of  the  girl. 
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Q.  Would  you  place  all  the  girls  in  your  number  two  division  in  one  dormitory  f 
A.  No,  I  would  not  approve  of  that  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  yon  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  amongst  young 
girls  1  A.  I  think  it  ia  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  parents  don't  look  aiter  them 
properly.  I  should  say  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  want  of  proper  homes,  and 
proper  care 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  come  to  the  institution  owing  to  drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  t  A.  Tes,  a  great  many.  We  occasionally  have  had  children  who  come 
from  good  homes,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  Do  many  come  from  farm  homes  1    A.  No  very  few. 

Q.  If  it  is  known  that  a  girl  is  going  to  the  bad,  is  she  visited  or  taken  in  hand 
by  any  association  before  she  ia  committed  here  1  A.  I  have  never  known  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  believe  they  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time  if  they  were  to  take  them  all 
in  hand  in  this  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  some  plan  of  this  kind  before  putting 
the  girl  into  an  institution  and  familiarizing  her  with  institution  life  Y  A.  Yes.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable. 

Q.  Is  drunkenness  chiefly  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  crime }    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Drunkenness  producing  poverty,  and  poverty  producing  crime.  Are  these  the 
links  in  the  chain  ?    A.  I  think  that  is  largely  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  girls  who  have  gone  astray  are  likely  to  be  induced  to 
lead  a  proper  life  again  1     A.  We  have  several  instances  of  those  who  have. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  supervise  them  after  they  leave  the  institution  1  A. 
It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  look  after  them  when  they  are  placed  out. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that  any  large  number  of 
those  who  have  fallen  are  likely  to  be  reclaimed  ]  Do  many  of  them  remain  virtuous  after 
they  leave  your  care,  or  do  they  go  wrong  again  ?  A.  I  have  not  been  in  this  position 
long  enough  lo  pay  very  close  attention  to  this  subject.     I  have  not  had  the  means  of 

finding  out  how  they  have  done  after  they  have  left 

• 

Q.  I  should  like  to  get  your  views  although  merely  speaking  in  a  general  way.  Have 
you  found  a  great  many  of  them  keep  in  the  paths  of  virtue  ?  A.  A  great  many  do  keep  in 
the  paths  of  virtue.  I  have  heard  the  chaplain  say  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
them  do. 


William  W.  Musbat  gave  evidence. 

The  Ohairman. 

Q.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  School  at  Hochester  1 
A.  Yes.  I  was  appointed  on  the  20th  of  Uctober  last,  when  I  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Washington.  Prior  to  that  I  was  assistant  superintendent  for  two  years,  and  prior  to  that 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  technological  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  altogether  t  A.  Five  years  next  Feb- 
ruary. I  started  the  first  shop.  No  assistant  has  been  appointed  since  I  have  buen  in 
charge. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  have  you  in  this  institution.     A.  639. 

Q.  How  many  girls  1    A.  134. 
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Q.  How  many  classifications  have  70a  in  the  boys'  department  1  A.  We  have  first 
and  second  divisions,  and  the  primary ;  the  same  as  in  the  female  department ;  but  we 
cannot  say  that  we  have  any  distinct  classification,  as  the  boys  are  allowed  to  congregate, 
that  is,  those  in  the  first  and  second  divisions.  Those  in  the  primary  school  are  entirely 
separate. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  those  in  the  primary  school  and  those  in  the  first 
division  t  A.  The  boys  in  the  primary  school  are  committed  for  truancy  and  vagrancy 
and  petty  offences — boys  that  are  not  masturbators.  Jost  as  soon  as  we  hear  of  a  boy 
doing  any  harm  in  this  department  we  take  him  right  out  of  it.  In  this  department  the 
boys  are  kept  regularly  at  school  and  at  military  work.  These  boys  do  no  industrial  work 
beyond  keeping  the  house  clean. 

Q.  Are  these  committed  to  the  primary  school  t  A.  All  boys  are  committed  to  the 
institution,  and  the  superintendent  selects  the  boys  who  go  to  the  primary  department. 

Q.  Are  the  children  in  all  cases  brought  up  in  the  open  court  before  a  magistrate  and 
charged  with  offences  1    A.  There  is  no  private  examinations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  system  to  have  boys  and  girls  in  one  institution  ? 
A.   I  don't.     I  think  they  ought  to  be  under  different  organizations  entirely. 

Q.  How  many  industrial  departments  have  you  in  the  institution  1  A.  There  are  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  work  going  on ;  first,  we  will  say,  there  is  the  domestic 
department ;  then  there  is  the  laundry  work,  the  bakery ;  the  majority  of  those  who 
serve  a  full  term  go  out  to  that  trade.  This  comes  under  the  heading  of  technological.  In 
the  bakery,  the  kitchen  and  the  domestic  work  we  employ  from  75  to  80  boys.  The 
domestic  work,  the  kitchen  and  the  bakery  are  one  department  of  industrial  employ- 
ment.    Then  we  have  a  number  of  boys  employed  in  keeping  the  corridors  clean. 

Q.  Have  you  instructors  in  each  of  these  departments  1  A.  Tes,  we  have  a  baker  and 
cook,  and  certain  boys  have  instructions  in  these  departments.  Then  there  is  the  foundry, 
that  is  technological.  We  have  twelve  employed  there  under  one  instructor.  In  the 
blacksmith's  shop  we  have  twenty-two,  bat  the  work  is  simply  carried  out  for  instruction 
in  technology  under  one  man.  There  is  the  pattern  shop,  where  the  wood  patterns  for 
the  foundry  are  made. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  each  industrial  department  1  A.  Fourteen 
in  the  pattern  shop  under  one  instructor.  The  carpenter's  department  comes 
next  with  thirty-three  boys  altogether.  There  is  a  separate  master  there.  We 
have  one  instructor  who  looks  after  twenty-four  boys,  and  then  we  have  a  man 
connected  with  the  institution  who  looks  after  the  repairs.  He  takes  the  boys  who 
have  graduated  from  the  carpenter's  shop  and  directs  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. Then  there  comes  the  tailoring,  at  which  we  have  about  forty  boys.  We  have 
twenty-eight  boys  who  do  repairs — mending  and  patching — these  are  in  addition  to  the 
forty,  so  that  we  have  about  sixty  boys  altogether  at  work  in  the  tailoring  department 
at  repairs  and  everything  else.  Then  we  have  twenty-eight  boys  in  the  shoe  shop.  We 
have  a  machine  shop,  where  they  make  machinery.  Thirteen  of  the  brightest  and  most 
intelligent  boys  are  in  this  branch.  Then  we  have  the  mason's  shop.  We  give  techno- 
logical instruction  in  masonry,  brick  work,  plastering,  and  work  ot  that  description.  This 
comprises  the  entire  industrial  department  with  the  exception  of  the  primary  school. 

Q.  Do  you  aim  at  giving  every  boy  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  industry  )  A.  We  take 
larger  boys  and  try  to  teach  them  trades,  but  the  first  division  boys  are  too  small  to  learn 
trades.  We  give  them  a  sort  of  manual  training,  a  Bmall  smattering  of  work,  but  of  course 
we  cannot  teach  them  trades. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  when  they  leave  the  institution  the  boys  are  able  to  make  their 
living  with  the  knowledge  of  trades  that  they  acquire  here  t  A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  a 
great  number  of  letters  sent  to  the  Managers  by  boys  who  have  left  the  institution.    Here 
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is  one  written  by  a  boy  who  graduated  in  the  woodwork  department.  He  says  he  ia  now 
earning  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  day  and  is  employed  at  the  erection  of  a  lurge  hoapital. 
A  great  many  letters  have  been  received  from  other  boys  to  the  same  efiect.  Some  from 
the  machine  shop  and  some  from  the  pattern  shop ;  some  from  other  branches  of  the 
institution.  Here  is  one  from  a  boy  who  worked  in  the  machine  shop.  He  came  here 
a  tall,  overgrown  country  youth,  who  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  in  him.  We  put 
him  into  the  machine  shop  and  he  developed  into  a  competent  machinist  He  is  young 
and  has  not  had  great  experience,  but  he  is  earning  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  as  a  locomotive 
engine  tender. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  in  connection  with  the  institution  t  A.  Forty- 
two. 

Q.  How  many  boys  do  you  employ  on  the  farm  ?    A.  About  nine  or  ten. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  of  farm  work  t  A.  I  think  well  of  it.  We  have  a 
class  of  boys  who  are  feeble-minded.  They  are  healthy  boys  who  have  perhaps  for 
years  been  masturbators,  and  if  we  put  them  to  this  kind  of  work  it  seems  to  suit  them. 
Yery  few  boys  care  to  remain  on  farms  Moat  of  them  are  from  cities  anc'  towns,  and 
they  like  city  and  town  life  far  better  than  country  life. 

Q.  Have  attempts  ever  been  made  to  absorb  them  into  the  farming  population  1  A. 
Yes.  There  are  a  certain  class  of  boys  who  don't  care  for  anything  else  but  farming,  and 
they  do  well  on  farms.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  boy  who  has  done  well  on  a  farm.  That 
boy  was  sent  to  us  from  a  country  district,  but  boys  that  are  sent  from  places  like  Syra 
cuse,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  do  not  care  about  going  on  farms. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  boys  who  come  to  yon  appear  to  have  cultivated  vicious  habits, 
such,  for  instance,  as  whiskey  drinking  1  A.  Some  do.  Cigarette  smoking,  in  my  opinion, 
brings  mom  boys  to  this  institution  than  whiskey.  Cigarette  smoking  does  a  great  deal 
of  harm  amongst  boys.  We  had  a  boy  here  who  became  actually  crazy.  When  he  was 
sent  here  he  would  not  go  to  bed  until  he  had  six  or  seven  cigarettes.  The  influence  this 
habit  has  over  them  is  most  pernicious.  I  remember  a  boy  whose  father  brought  him 
here  because  he  could  do  nothing  with  him.  That  boy  went  on  like  a  maniac,  laughed 
and  cried,  and  made  piteous  appeals  for  one  more  cigarette.  The  cigarette  has  some  drag 
in  it  that  produces  this  craving. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  any  objection  is  made  by  the  labor  unions  and  oatside  industries 
to  giving  boys  technical  instruction  in  some  trades  1  A.  We  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  we  have  had  a  little  in  finding  positions  here  in  the  city  for  some  of  the  boys 
after  we  have  thought  it  time  to  send  them  out ;  the  difficulty  did  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal.  You  see  our  boys  are  scattered  all  over.  They  come  from  difiierent  cities  in  the 
State  and  from  country  towns.  One  boy  comes  from  Buffitlo  and  work  is  found  for  him 
there,  and  the  unions  don't  trouble  to  ask  any  questions  about  the  matter. 

Q  How  many  institutions  have  you  altogether  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  reforma. 
tory  work  1  A.  We  have  two  more,  one  at  Kandall's  Island  and  the  other  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  are  called  reformatories.  The  only  difference  between  this  institu- 
tion and  those  other  two  is  that  our  boys  are  taught  trades.  They  don't  teach  them  trades 
at  the  other  institutions.  Of  course  they  have  work  of  some  kind,  knitting,  cleaning  and 
so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  number  that  they  care  for  1  A.  I  think  the  population 
at  Randall's  Island  Reformatory  ia  between  700  and  800,  and  I  think  that  in  the  juvenile 
asylum  in  New  York  city  they  have  about  the  same  number — 750. 

Q.  And  you  have  about  750 1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  authorities  commit  ?    A.  Judges,  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace. 

Q.  And  the  children  are  committed  to  the  respective  institutions  for  offences  named 
in  the  law  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  a  boy  commits  an  act  which  brings  him  into  one  of  these  institutions,  does  he 
become  a  ward  of  the  state  1  A.  Yes,  and  this  wardship  continues  until  he  reaches  his 
twenty-first  year. 

Q.  Oan  the  managers  of  the  institution  bring  a  boy  back  to  it  after  he  leaves  1  A.  Yes. 
At  any  time  between  the  period  of  his  release  and  the  time  he  reaches  twenty-one  years. 

Q.  When  a  boy  is  committed  who  has  the  authority  to  pronounce  him  fit  to  go  out ! 
A.  The  disciplinary  officer  or  superintendent,  who  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  time  a  boy  is 
fit  to  go  out. 

Q.  Have  you  a  Board  of  Management?  A.  Yes,  we  have  a  board  of  fifteen  gentle 
men  who  live  in  the  city.  The  board  make  rules,  and  they  see  that  a  boy  has  a  home  to 
go  to  before  he  leaves  the  institution.  The  chaplain  investigates  wha(  kind  of  a  home  it 
is,  or  whether  the  boy  has  any  home  or  not.  If  he  has  a  home  his  papers  are  sent  to  his 
parents  and  they  sign  an  agreement ;  and  send  down  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
boy's  fare  home.  Then  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  allowing  him  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution. If  he  does  not  do  right  we  bring  him  back  again.  The  chaplain  visits  the 
homes  of  the  boys  and  keeps  up  correspondence  with  them.  If  the  boy  comes  from  a 
distance  the  chaplain  ascertains  the  facts  from  the  clergymen  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
He  travels  a  good  deal,  makes  enquiries,  and  acts  between  the  boy  and  his  parents,  and 
the  boy  and  his  guardians,  and  frequently  when  he  finds  that  things  are  not  satisfactory 
he  has  to  bring  the  boy  back. 

Q.  What  other  concurring  authority  is  there  to  act  before  a  boy  is  released  by  the 
superintendent  t    A  There  is  the  chaplain  and  a  discharging  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  place  before  the  committee  the  boys  recommended  for  parole  ?  A.  No ; 
only  when  the  parents  send  in  requests  for  release. 

Q.  Is  the  fitness  of  a  boy  to  go  out  determined  by  the  superintendent  and  chaplain  t 
A.  I  won't  say  the  fitness  of  the  boy.  Th»  superintendent  determines  the  time  th*^  boy 
shall  go,  but  the  chaplain  determines  whether  he  shall  go  home  or  not  He  ascertains 
this  by  correspondence  with  his  brother  pastors  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  never  absolutely  discharge  a  boy  until  he  is  of  age  1  A.  No,  they  are  all 
paroled,  and  the  object  of  this  is  that  we  may  have  the  power  to  bring  a  boy  bjtck  the 
moment  he  lapses  into  criminal  courses. 

Q.  What  number  of  recommittals  have  you )  A,  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  any 
recommittals.     We  bring  all  back  who  misbehave  themselves.     They  are  not  recommitted. 

Q.  What  percentage  then  are  brought  back  1  A.  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  20  per 
cent.,  and  that  is  a  liberal  percentage.  These  are  brought  back,  some  because  they  have 
committed  faults,  and  others  because  they  have  been  badly  placed — because  perhaps 
their  parents  have  not  treated  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  power  of  apprenticing  under  the  statute  1  A.  Yes ;  but  we  have  not 
apprenticed  many.  We  have  only  applied  it  to  those  who  go  out  with  farmers,  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  done  well.  A  boy  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  institution  until  he  gets  a 
situation,  and  if  a  boy  is  not  suited  with  a  contractor,  or  with  the  paan  he  is  working  for, 
whoever  he  may  be,  he  can  be  changed  by  consultation  with  the  chaplain. 

Q.  Has  the  boy  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  of  the  institution  if  he  wants  a 
change  of  place  while  on  parole  1    A  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  supervision  of  the  State  is  absolutely  continuous  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  is  attained  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  system  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  juveniles  dealt  with  in  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  f  A.  No,  different  institutions  have  different  systems.  I  do  not 
know  whaS  the  system  is  at  Randall's  Island,  or  at  the  juvenile  asylum  at  New  York. 
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Q.  la  addition  to  this  system  of  Reformatories  or  industrial  schools  for  juvenile 
delinqaeats,  are  there  any  protectories  7  A.  There  are  no  others  nnder  the  direct  control 
of  the  government.  There  is  a  protectory  at  Westchester,  and  one  at  Buffalo,  but  these 
are  under  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  board  of  this  institution?  A.  The  governor  of  the  State. 
They  are  appointed  for  four  years.  Most  of  the  board  are  held  over ;  that  is,  the  members 
who  have  retired  have  been  retained  for  the  present,  for  there  have  been  some  changes  in 
the  institution  during  the  last  few  years  and  it  is  in  a  kind  of  transition  state  at  the  present. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  governor  wishes  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  board  just 
now. 

Q.  Do  they  hold  their  meetings  in  the  institntion  1    A.  Yes,  once  a  month. 

Q.  What  are  (bej  supposed  to  do  t  A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  committee  work 
done  here.  The  visiting  committee  are  supposed  to  visit  the  institution  once  a  week  and 
report  upon  its  condition.  The  discharging  committee  look  after  the  discharges,  and  the 
petitions  for  the  release  of  boys.  Then  there  is  the  school  committee,  which  has  entirely 
to  do  with  the  educational  matters.  There  is  a  building  committee  which  looks  after 
matters  of  construction  ;  a  sanitary  committee  which  attends  to  everything  affecting  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  there  is  a  technological  committee  which  directs  the  training 
and  the,  teaching  of  trades. 

Q.  Can  these  gentlemen  alter  the  systems  that  exist  in  the  institution  1  A.  Tea ; 
they  can  make  orders  for  whatever  alterations  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Q.  Who  has  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  and  the  doctor  t  A.  The  board. 
The  teachers  are  selected  by  the  school  committee  from  a  list  famished  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission, 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  chief  instructor  1     A.  The  technological  committee. 

Q.  Supposing  an  improper  man  was  appointed,  what  st=)ps  would  you  as  thesuperin 
tendent  take  to  have  the  miiitske  rectified  f     A.  I  would  report  at  once  to  the  president 
of  the  board.     The  president  generally  approves  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
superintendent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  fuller  authority  over  the  officers,  and  be  able 
to  maintain  better  discipline,  if  you  had  the  appointing  power  1  A.  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  better.     I  think  the  discipline  would  be  better. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  removal  of  any  person  who  is  inefBcient, 
or  who  might  not  act  in  accord  with  your  ideas  1  A.  No.  But  it  would  take 
me  some  little  time  as  things  are  at  present.  For  instance,  as  regards  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  technological  branch,  it  would  be  difficult.  I  would  have  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  chairman  and  enquiries  would  have  to  be  made,  and  there  would  be 
some  delay  and  trouble  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  power  to  suspend  an  officer  who  acts  improperly !  A.  I  have  no  power 
beyond  making  representations  to  the  board. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  chaplains  ?     A.  The  board. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  ?    A.  Two,  one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  present  chaplains  been  in  office  f  A  They  have  been  here 
about  three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  better  to  have  efficient  permanent  chaplains  for  such  an 
institution  as  this,  than  ha^e  the  duties  performed  by  a  committee  of  ministers  in  the 
citvt    A.  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  have  permanent  chaplains. 
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Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  chaplains)  A.  The  chaplains  are  supposed  to  investi- 
gate and  find  oat,  as  soon  as  a  boj  arrives  at  that  stage  at  which  we  think  he  is  ready  to 
leave  the  institution,  what  sort  of  a  home  he  has ;  to  find  out  the  boy's  history.  To  keep 
op  correspondence  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  boy,  and  after  parole,  to  ascertain 
how  the  boy  is  conducting  himself  and  whether  matters  are  going  on  satisfactorily  between 
him  and  his  employer  if  he  is  placed  out  in  a  situation.  The  chaplains  also  superintend 
the  Sunday  school.  The  Catholic  chaplain  has  a  service  on  Sunday  mornings  at  9  o'clock  ; 
the  Protestant  boys  go  to  Sunday  school  at  that  hour.  We  have  a  Protestant  service  at 
3  o'clock ;  and  occasionally  on  Sunday  evenings  we  have  prayer  meetings. 

Q.  The  Protestants  and  Catholics  do  not  associate  during  the  services  1  A.  Occa- 
sionally. We  have  a  joint  service  of  song  sometimes,  and  when  we  do  the  superintendent 
presides. 

Q.  Then  do  the  chaplains  hold  week-day  services  as  well  t .  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  readings  of  a  literary  kind,  amusing  and  instructive  1  A.  Yes. 
Then  we  have  other  amusements.  One  of  our  lady  teachers  went  to  Ireland  last  summer 
and  she  brought  a  great  many  views  with  her ;  so  we  have  lantern  views. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  chaplains  then  are  kept  fully  occupied  t  A.  Yes,  they  have  their 
hands  fall. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  chaplains  the  right  to  approach  a  boy  in  the  workshop  or  any- 
where else']  A.  They  have  that  right,  no  matter  what  is  going  on;  the  chaplain  is 
supposed  to  have  the  right  to  send  for  a  boy  for  consultation  as  frequently  as  be  thinks 
necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  authority  thus  vested  in  the  chaplains  has  a  bad  dis- 
ciplinary effect  ?    A.  No,  it  is  a  help. 

Q.  Would  you  place  this  same  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chaplains  in  any  new 
institution  if  you  had  the  entire  control  of  itY     A.  Yes,  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  are  amenable  to  the  personal  appeals  made  by  the 
chaplain  ?     A.  Yes,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  boys,  do  they  sometimes  talk  to  the  boys  alone  and  give  them 
advice  and  instruction  1  A.  J  sometimes  do  this  myself.  I  often  sit  up  till  ten  o'clock 
talking  with  a  boy  in  a  confidential  way. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary  1     A.  $2,500. 

Q.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  chaplains  1     A.  $1,000  and  table. 

Q.  Have  they  residences  in  the  institution)  A.  Yes,  They  dine  with  the 
superintendent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the-  location  of  the  institution  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  an 
assistance  or  a  drawback  1  A.  It  is  a  drawback.  We  have  men  passing  here  who  throw 
up  literature  to  the  -  boys,  give  them  tobacco  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  the 
influence  of  the  city  surroundings  is  bad. 

Q.  When  you  say  it  should  be  in  the  country,  do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  away 
from  the  centres  of  population,  or  merely  sufficiently  far  away  to  avoid  the  troubles  that 
you  t>xperienoe  here  1  A.  I  mean  just  three  to  five  miles  out  of  the  city.  Not  so  far  as  to 
be  out  of  touch  with  the  public,  or  to  be  where  their  friends  could  not  visit  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  boys  on  Sunday  between  service  times  f  A.  The  boys 
Are  sent  into  the  yard  immediately  after  the  chaplain  concludes  his  service,  for  airing  ; 
^hen  they  go  to  the  school  room  and  they  are  furnished  with  literature. 
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Q.  Whftt  kind  of  literature?  A.  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Century  Magazine  and 
periodioals  of  that  description. 

Q.  Who  reads  these  t    A.  The  boys  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbubt. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  this  is  sufficient  exercise  for  them  t  A.  No,  they  need  more 
exercise. 

Q.  They  have  no  play  at  all  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  to  give  them  more  exercise?  A.  I  hardly  know;  in  bad 
weather  we  have  no  place  for  the  boys  except  the  school  room.  We  want  a  gymnasium 
very  badly. 

Q.  Would  you  have  some  one  there  to  put  them  through  drill  1    A.  Yes. 

(j.  But  you  would  not  allow  them  to  engage  in  any  games  ?  A.  No.  At  West- 
chester they  allow  ball  games,  but  I  don't  approve  of  this,  I  would  not  allow  them  here 
myself. 

Q.  Are  you  not  likely  under  your  system  to  give  the  boy  an  idea  that  when  he  leaves 
the  institution  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  work  harder  than  he  is  doing  here  ?  A.  We 
have  had  some  little  trouble  in  that  way.  I  have  suggested  to  the  board  that  during 
the  last  two  months  a  boy  should  be  required  to  work  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  It  is 
better  to  accustom  them  to  that,  because  they  will  have  to  face  such  conditions  before 
long. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  a  boy  two  hours  work  at  full  pace  than  four  hours 
work  at  half  pace?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  the  boy  employed  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacity.  I  think  the  best  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  to  insist  upon  the 
boy's  doing  a  full  day's  work  every  day  for  sometime  before  he  leaves. 

Q.  You  have  blank  forms  of  reports  which  yon  furnish  the  boys  with  when  they  go 
out,  and  which  have  to  be  returned  to  you  filled  up  every  three  months?  A  Yes  ;  they 
are  required  to  answer  a  certain  number  of  questions,  and  their  pastors  or  friends  are 
required  to  make  certain  statements  which  have  to  be  sent  to  the  chaplain. 

Q.  Bo  you  find  that  these  requirements  are  well  attended  to  ?  A.  Yes.  The  reports 
are  generally  made  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  parole  system  upon  the  boys.  For  instance,  if  a  boy 
commits  a  petty  theft ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  his  parents ;  but  that  boy,  no  matter  how  excellent  his  conduct 
afterwards  may  be,  is  kept  under  supervision  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Uo  you  think  that 
this  long  period  of  parole  has  a  good  or  bad  effect  upon  the  boy's  mind  ?  A  It  has  a. 
good  effect  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  but  one  or  two  objections  have  been  raised  to  it  by  the 
boys.  There  is  one  little  boy  who  was  committed  for  stealing  (25  from  his  grandfather, 
he  was  discharged  on  parole  and  he  is  working  now  as  a  blacksmith-  He  wrote  a  letter 
the  other  day  wanting  to  know  how  much  longer  he  was  expected  to  keep  sending  in 
these  reports. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Assume  that  a  young  lad  commits  a  crime  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  he  is  sent  out.  He  would  have  nine  years  during  which  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  report  himself  to  the  institution.  If  he  wants  to  get 
rid  of  this  and  to  free  himself  from  this  restraint,  don't  you  think  if  he  is  not  relieved 
it  will  have  a  bad  effect  ?  A.  If  that  were  brought  under  my  attention  I  would  refer 
the  matter  to  the  board,  and  I  think  that  if  the  circumstances  were  explained  they 
would  release  him  from  the  obligation  to  further  report  himself. 
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Q.  These  quarterly  leports  could  be  stopped  and  yet  he  would  not  be  fully  discharged, 
«o  lar  as  the  board  is  concerned  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  always  had  this  system  of  quarterly  reports  in  connection  with  your 
.parole  system  f  A.  !No.  The  quarterly  report  bystem  has  not  been  in  operation  over 
two  years,  but  we  find  it  works  well  with  a  certain  class  of  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbdby. 

Q.  If  you  parole  a  boy,  send  him  back  to  his  father,  to  his  own  home ;  do  you  require 
the  parents  or  guardian  to  uudertake  anything  on  his  behalf?  A.  Tes,  sir.  I  will  show 
jon  here  the  agreements  that  are  entei«d  into  by  the  parents.  These  are  sent  out  in 
every  case  and  they  have  to  be  tilled  up  in  proper  form. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  require  the  parents,  guardians  or  friends  to  send  railway  fare  to 
cover  the  journey  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  In  cases  where  a  boy  has  only  got  a  mother,  who 
might  not  be  able  to  send  the  money,  we  would  provide  him  with  the  necessary  amount, 
hat  not  under  other  oircumstaaces.  I  may  say  that  we  have  less  trouble  with  the  boys 
who  have  been  paroled  since  this  system  of  report  was  adopted.  We  had  a  great  many 
-boys  discharged  and  re-committed. 

The  Chaikman. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  great  number  leave  the  State  and  then  do  not  report  at  all  t  A.  Oh, 
■we  get  reports  from  them  from  other  States.  One  boy  keeps  up  his  report  from 
Philadelplua  now. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  great  majority  of  your  boys  would  not  desire  to  follow  farming 
life  ?  A.  The  great  majority  would  not.  Unly  the  boys  who  come  from  the  country 
would  wish  to  go  back  to  the  country. 

Q.  In  that  oase  yon  don't  attempt  to  force  them  into  it  ?  A.  No.  The  only  boys 
that  we  send  there  are  boys  who  have  no  homes.  The  boys  who  have  homes  in  the 
«ity  generally  go  right  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby, 

Q.  Yon  have  only  a  small  farm  of  42  acres,  and  can  only  I  suppose  employ  a  small 
number  upon  it ;  do  you  select  those  who  have  come  from  the  country  J     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  any  experiments  been  tried  with  the  boys  who  have  come  from  the  towns  f 
A.  Very  few  of  them  have  been  any  good  at  that  kind  of  work.  We  have  boys  here 
■yrho  oome  from  farms  and  who  want  to  learn  a  trade.  If  we  put  them  on  the  farm  they 
iR^ould  be  discontented, 

Q.  If  you  were  to  establish  a  model  industrial  school  with  your  experience  and 
knowledge,  would  you  establish  it  on  the  cottage  system  or  on  this  associate  system  that 
you  have  here  f  A.  On  the  cottage  system..  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  the 
«ottage  system,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  it  I  think  it  would  be  better 
than  the  associate  dormitories  as  we  have  them  here. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  you  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  associate  dormitory 
system ;  that  is,  as  against  the  single  cells,  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned  t  A.  Yes,  I 
may  say  that  long  before  this  associate  dormitory  was  opened  we  had  a  great  many  boys 
with  a  hang-dog  look,  and  low  intellectual  capacity.  They  would  learn  nothing.  We 
could  teach  them  nothing.  It  was  all  due  to  mascurbatioa  which  they  practised  in  their 
cells  ;  but  since  the  dormitories  were  opened  up  and  we  had  better  facilities  for  inspectiun, 
we  can  see  the  difference  in  the  dearer  faces  of  the  boys,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
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leaxa  their  tasks,  and  in  their  promptitude  in  obeying  orders  and  conforming  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution.  I  found  in  this  dormitory  here  one  night  a  boy  whom  I 
suspected  of  this  practice.  I  wanted  to  put  him  in  the  end  of  the  hall  where  he  would 
be  under  observation  and  he  did  not  want  to  com&  I  followed  him  pretty  closely  and  I 
questioned  him,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  guilty  o(  the  practice  and  told  me  that  was 
the  reason  why  he  wanted  to  be  alone. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  prefer  single  rooms  for  the  girls  when  you  think  the  associate 
system  is  right  for  the  boys  ?  A.  It  would  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  to  turn  a  number 
of  girls  into  an  open  doruiitory,  it  is  not  natural.  You  take  a  lot  of  boys  full  of  life  and 
spirits  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be  aloue ;  but  as  regards  girls  it  is  altogether 
different. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  work  here  has  been  really  a  success  1  A.  I  do.  Fronv 
enquiries  from  the  chaplains  and  from  my  own  observation  during  the  time  I  have  been, 
here,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  can  be   pronounced  a  decided  success. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  of  those  who  pass  through  your 
hands  are  absolutely  reformed]  A.  I  believe  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  those- 
who  pass  through  this  institution  are  reclaimed.  The  chaplains  of  course  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  this  matter  than  I  have,  and  from  what 
they  have  seen  of  the  results  this  year  they  are  of  opinion  that  our  average  will  be  eveik 
higher  than  last. 
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APPENDIX  P. 


Statbuent  of  E.  a.  Mbrbdith,  LL.D.,  Ex-Chairman  of  tbb  Board  of  Insfectobs  of 

Asylums  and  Prisons  in  Canada. 

Questions  3. — Any  improved  means  which  may  be  adopted  for  rescuing  destitute 
children  from  a  criminal  career  t 

In  answer  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  should- 
in  any  case  be  sent  to  a  common  gaol. 

If  the  child  has  not  committed  any  offence,  but  the  parents  are  degraded  and  criminal, 
the  child  should  be  taken  away  from  them  and  sent  either  to  an  industrial  school  or  home^ 
or,  better  still,  placed  under  good  home  influence  elsewhere. 

If  the  child  has  committed  some  slight  offence,  the  parents,  not  the  child,  should  be 
panished,  and  the  child  sent  back  to  the  parents,  if  respectable.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  them  more  careful  of  the  child  in  the  future. 

When  the  offence  committed  is  more  grave,  a  punishment  with  a  birch  rod  ought  to- 
be  administered  to  the  child  before  being  sent  home. 

While  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  great  value  of  homes,  industrial  schools  and  other 
institutions  of  that  class,  if  wisely  and  well  administered,  as  a  means  of  rescuing  destitute 
and  neglected  children,  who  through  the  corrupting  influences  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
are,  presumably,  on  the  road  to  become  "  criminal,"  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  more- 
simple,  efficient,  economical,  and  in  every  respect  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
The  system  to   which   I   refer  has   been  in   operation   with  remarkable  success  in  the- 
enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts  tor  upwards  of  twelve  years.     It  has  been  carried  out 
there  under  the  agency  of  the  "  Board  of  State  Charities  "  for  that  state.     During  ten 
years  of  the  operation  of  this  system  about  20,000  juvenile  offenders  were  brought  before 
the  courts.     In  every  case  the  board  was  notitied  of  the  fact  and  was  represented  at  the 
trial  by  some  of  its  members.    Four-iifths  (or  16,000)  of  those  arraigned  were  found  guilty, 
but  of  these  only  one-fifth,  or  4,000,  were  sent  to  institutions,  such  as  homes  or  industrial- 
schools  ;  the  other  three  fifths  (or  12,000)  bein^  distributed  among  private  families  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost  to  the  state,  the  board  having  the  power  to  place  the  children  in 
families,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pay  for  their  board.     While  the  average  cost  of  a  boy  sent 
to   one  of  the  institutions  was  about  (300,  the  average  cost  of  a  youth  placed  in  a. 
fomily  was  only  about  $5,  and  the  results  so  far  as  the  children  were  concerned,  were 
much  more  satisfactory  in  the  latter  case,  where  the  family  took  the  place  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

[See  the  remarks  of  Col.  Tufts,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  for- 
Massachusetts,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  held  in  Toronto  in 
September,  1887,  page  257.] 

It  is  recommended   that  some   such  system   might  with  great  benefit  to  juvenile- 
offenders  and  to  the  state  be  introduced  into  Ontario.     It  would  be  found  it  is  believed, 
much  more  effective  and  much  more  economical  than  even  our  industrial  schools  or  homes. 
These  indeed  cannot  be  altogether  superseded,  but  will  still  be  found  most  necessary  and. 
useful  for  those  youths  who  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  private  families. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  in  Ontario,  would  require  : 

(1)  A  Board  of  Commissioners  at  Toronto  appointed  by  the  Government  with, 
powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  so  far 
at  least  as  relates  to  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders. 
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(2)  Local  committeeB  in  the  several  counties. 

The  Board  of  Oommissioners  should  be  app9inted  by  the  Government,  but  should  hold 
-office,  like  the  judges,  during  good  behaviour. 

The  local  county  committees  might  be  chosen  from  the  clergymen  in  or  near  the 
county  town,  with  possibly  the  warden  of  the  county  or  the  county  judge,  or  both,  as 
ex-officio  members. 

The  duty  of  this  local  committee  would  be  to  select  proper  persons  among  the  farmers 
or  other  residents  of  the  county  to  receive  youths  into  their  families,  and  to  exercise  some 
care  and  supervision  over  the  children  while  living  in  such  family. 

QuKSTiON  4. — Any  improvemenc  of  the  county  gaols  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  prisoners  t 

I  have  long  maintained  and  am  still  of  opinion,  that  all  classification  of  prisoners  in 
county  gaols  is  illusory,  and  that  we  must  make  our  choice  between  absolute  separation 
and  cuntarairuttion. 

Upon  this  point  there  is,  I  think,  an  absolute  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  persons 
who  have  studied  the  question  of  gaol  reform,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

The  association  of  prisoners  which  now  goes  on  in  our  gaols  is  : 

(1)  An  indulgence  and  attraction  to  the  degraded  and  hardened  prisoner. 

(2)  A  frightful  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  innocent  prisoner  or  the  novice  in  crime. 

(3)  A  corrupting  influence  of  the  worst  kind  to  all. 

The  se{)aration  which  I  contend  for  is  separation  as  now  enforced  in  England, 
which  is  very  different  from  "solitary  oontinement,"  as  generally  understood.  The 
prisoner  in  separate  continement  is  kept  absolutely  apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  but  he 
is  visited  frequently  during  the  day  by  the  prison  ofiicials,  and  is  furnished  with  some 
kind  of  occupation  (if  possible)  and  also  with  books. 

Where  the  separate  system  is  enforced  the  sentences  may  be  greatly  shortened,  and 
in  consequence,  the  cost  of  the  gaol  greatly  reduced. 

Another  benefit  is,  that  mode  of  punishment  is  very  distasteful  to  the  criminal  class, 

-and  will  therefore  prove  deterrent  to  them,  which  imprisonment  in  gaol  at  present  is  not, 

and  lastly,  the  great  advantage  to  the  country  is  that  the  manufacture  of  criminals  now 

going  on  regularly  and  continuously  in  all  our  gaols  under  the  associated  system,  woald 

be  effectually  stopped. 

The  large  number  of  prisoners  in  many  of  our  county  gaols,  as  compared  with  the 
gaol  accommodation,  is,  I  am  aware,  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  the 
separate  system.     But  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  might  be  largely  reduoad  if, 

(1)  Young  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  in  any  case  sent  to  the 
-county  gaols,  and 

(2)  If  habitual  or  incorrigible  ofienders  are  not  sent  to  the  county  gaols  but  to  the 
-"  Central  Prison." 

Upon  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  the  former  rule  I  have  already  insisted  in  my 
answer  to  question  3. 

Upon  the  importance  of  the  latter  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  replying  to  question  6. 

Question  6. — The  question  of  indeterminate  sentences  for  offenders  against  provincial 
laws. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  wisdom  of  applying  the  principle  of  "Indeterminate 
Sentences  "  to  "  habitual  or  incorrigible  ofienders." 

Our  present  mode  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  prisoners  is  as  costly  in  practice  as  it 
is  irrational  and  absurd  in  principle. 
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I  venture  to  quote  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Prison  Coof^ress  held  in  Toronto  in  September,  1887.  Speaking  of  the  practice  which 
obtains  in  this  province  of  sending  hardened  offenders  again  and  again  under  short  sentences 
to  our  common  gaols,  I  say,  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  sufficiently  strong  to 
characterize  the  folly  of  this  system.  So  plainly  contrary  is  it  to  the  first  principles  of 
prison  ethics  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,"  and  in  answer  to  the  question  :  How 
such  offenders  should  be  dealt  with  7  I  say,  "  It  is  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  in 
the  interests,  not  only  of  society  at  large,  but  in  the  true  interest  of  the  criminals  them- 
selves, to  subject  them  to  a  lengthened  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  some  institution 
(Central  Prison  or  otherwise)  where  their  labor  will  pay  for  their  keep,  and  where, 
under  proper  discipline  they  will  have  an  opportunity  for  and  an  incentive  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  industry,  self-dependence  and  self-respect."  This  is  explained  to  imply 
"  indeterminate."* 

In  connection  with  the  questions  to  which  the  previous  remarks  refer,  I  should  like 
to  be  permitted  to  append  an  extract  from  a  short  pnper  written  by  me  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman,  of  this  city,  and  published  in  that  journal  on  the 
6th  June,  1889,  on  the  subject  of  certain  resolutions  submitted  to  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment by  the  Prisoners  Aid  Association  of  Canada.  "  As  regards  county  gaols,  the  most 
important  principle  is  that  laid  down  in  the  second  resolution,  namely,  '  tlftit  they  must 
be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or  cellular  system.'  There  is  now,  I  think,  an 
absolute,  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject  among  those  who  have  studied  the 
matter.  It  ia  agreed  that  all  attempts  at  classification  of  prisoners  in  county  gaols  is 
illusory,  and  that  the  choice  lies  between  separation  and  contamination." 

"  The  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  important 
branch  of  prison  ethics ;  the  most  intimately  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
The  establishment  of  a  special  court  to  deal  with  juvenile  offenders  is,  I  think,  a  very  wise 
suggestion,  as  such  courts  wherever  they  have  been  organized  have  been  most  useful,  and 
I  cannot  too  strongly  endorse  the  recommendation  'that  juvenile  offenders  should  never 
be  brought  in  open  police  court  nor  sent  fo  a  cowU,y  gaol '  To  send  an  unfortucate  boy  or- 
girl  to  one  of  our  county  (or  city)  gaols,  where,  as  now,  the  indiscriminate  association  of 
prisoners  is  permitted,  and  where  there  is  uo  occupation  for  the  prisoners,  is  not  only 
forcibly  to  set  their  youthful  steps  on  what  Bulwer  calls  '  the  law's  royal  road  to  the 
gallows,'  but  it  is  to  give  them  a  considerable  start  on  their  journey  to  destruction. 

"  In  considering  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  offending  children,  the  question  as 
to  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  parents  comes  up  at  the  threshold  of  our  enquiry.  In 
this  matter  it  is  feared  that  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  neifihboring 
states,  grievous  and  mischievious  mistakes  in  practice  are  being  made.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  responsibilities  of  parents  are  not  enforced  as  they  should  be,  and  on  the  other,  the 
'  rights '  of  parents  are  sometimes  too  tenderly  and  unwisely  considered.  It  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  the  parent  to  bring  up  his  child  carefully,  and  when,  through  the  neglect  of 
this  duty,  the  child  drifts  into  wrong  doing,  and  society  suffers,  the  parent,  not  the  child, 
should  be  held  responsible  for  such  wrong  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  idle,  improvident 
and  thriftless  parents  are  often  too  well  pleased  to  see  their  children  taken  off  their  hands 
on  the  commission  of  some  petty  offence,  and  comfortably  bestowed  in  a  home  or  indus- 
trial school,  where  they  are  fed  and  taught  at  the  public  cost.  It  is  manifestly  wrong 
and  unjust  to  the  honest  tax-payer  that  such  parents  should  be  allowed  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  their  natural  responsibilities  and  cast  upon  the  State  the  burthen  of  maintaining 
their  neglected  children.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State,  in  the  general  interests  of 
society,  so  to  frame  and  administer  the  law  that  parents  should  not  be  encouraged  to  shirk 
their  natural  responsibilities,  and  when,  through  culpable  parental  neglect  the  children 
have  made  themselves  answerable  to  the  law,  the  parents  should  be  sharply  reminded  of 
their  neglected  duties  by  the  infliction  of  fine  or  imprisonment ;  and  the  punishment 
meted  to  the  parent  should  be  more  severe  when  the  offence  of  the  child  has  been  com- 
mitted, not  merely  through  parental  neglect,  but  under  the  orders  and  for  the  benefit  of 

*See  proceeding!  of  National  Prison  Anooiation.  1887,  page  262,  etc. 
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'the  parent.     If  by  the  judicious  infliction  of  anofa  paniahment  the  parental  responeibiJitjr 

-can  be  enforced,  and  the  child  can  be  safely  left  under  the  parental  roof,  it  is  in  eyery 
way  desirable  that  the  child  should  not  be  taken  away  from  its  natural  protection  to  be 

<placed  in  a  public  institution  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  But  when  it  is  found  impracticable 
to  enforce  the  parental  responsibility,  or  when  the  parents  are  too  vicious  and  depraved 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  own  children,  then  the  parents  must  be  held  to  have 
forfeited  their  natural  rights  over  their  children,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State,  as 

.jMrens  patrias,  to  place  herself  in  heo  parentis  towards  these  unfortunate  little  ones, 
and  to  deal  with  them  without  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  parents,  which  have  been 
forfeited  by  their  unnatural  neglect  of  their  duties. 

"  Looking  to  these  general  principles,  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  contained  in 
•"the  first  section  that  "  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  previously  vicious,  should 
be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  conduct,"  but 
-I  should  add  that,  in  many  cases,  it  might  be  advisable  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  the 

•  parental  duties  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment  on  the  negligent  or  careless 

•  parents. 

"  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  ray  opinion  our  common  gaols  can  never  be 

■  e£ScientIy  and  properly  conducted  until  they  are  taken  ont  of  the  control  of  the  municipal 
authorities  and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  central  board,  with  powers  resembling 
those  of  the  Boards  of  State  Charities  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.     Such  board  should 

■  of  course  be  appointed  by  the  local  government,  possibly  for  a  definite  term  of  years,  but 
should  hold  office  like  the  judges,  during  good  behaviour.  The  board  should  have  the 
'  power  of  appointing  the  officials  of  the  institutions  under  their  charge. 

Two  conditions  seem  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  board  : 

Ist.  That  the  members  of  the  board  should  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  duties. 

2nd.  That  they  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  local  government. 

"  Assuming  these  conditions  to  be  satisfied  the  board  should,  I  think,  have  large 
•powers  granted  them,  including  that  of  the  selection  of  the  officials  of  the  gaols  and  other 
institutions  under  their  control. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  common  gaols  would  do  away  to 

:  a  large  extent  with  one  argument  frequently  urged  against  handing  them  over  to  the 

local  government,  namely,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  still  further  centralizing  power 

-and  patronage  in  the  local  government,  and  that  the  appointments  would  be  liable  to  be 

■made  use  of  for  political  purposes." 
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APPENDIX,  a. 

Since  the  OommisBioners  visited  the  penal  and  reformatoiy  institutions  of  Massa- 
Hshosetts  the  Legislature  of  that  State  has  passed  an  Act  to  extend  the  scope  and  secure 
the  better  administration  of  the  probation  system  ;  and  an  Act  to  provide  more  effectually 
-for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  and  for  the  reformation  of  drunkards.  The  Act 
-relating  to  probation  officers  provides  that : — 

"  Section  1.  The  justice  of  each  municipal,  police  or  district  court  shall  appoint 
-one  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  probation  officer,  as  hereinafter  named,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  said  court.  The  appointment  of  such  officer  for  the  municipal  court  of  the 
city  of  Boston  shall  be  made  by  the  chief  justice  of  said  court,  who  may  appoint  as  many 
assistants,  not  exceeding  three,  to  said  probation  officer  as  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  Each  probation  officer  appointed  as  herein  provided  shall  hold  his 
office  duimg  the  pleewure  of  the  court  making  the  appointment. 

"  Skction  2.  Said  probation  officei-s  shall  not  be  active  members  of  the  regular  police 
force,  but  shall  in  the  execution  of  their  official  duties  have  all  the  powers  of  police  officers. 
The  records  of  any  of  said  probation  officers  may  at  all  times  be  inspected  by  the  chief 
of  police  or  city  marshal  of  any  city  or  town,  or  by  the  board  of  police  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

"  Skction  3.  Each  probation  officer  shall  inquire  into  the  nature  of  every  criminal 
case  brought  before  the  court  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  acts,  and  may  recommend  that 
any  person  convicted  by  said  court  be  placed  upon  probation  ;  the  court  may  place  the 
person  so  convicted  in  the  care  of  said  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon  auoh 
conditions  as  may  seem  proper. 

"  Section  4.  Each  person  released  upon  probation  as  aforesaid  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  probation  officer  with  a  written  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  release ; 
each  probation  officer  shall  keep  full  records  of  all  cases  investigated  by  him,  of  all  cases 
placed  in  his  care  by  the  court,  and  of  any  other  duties  performed  by  him  under  this  act." 

Section  5  provides  that  the  commissioners  of  prisons  shall  be  notified  when  a  pro- 
bation officer  is  appointed,  and  that  every  such  officer  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the 
commissioners  of  prisons.  Section  6  provides  how  the  compensation  of  the  probation 
officer  in  each  case  shall  be  determined  and  how  it  shall  be  paid. 

"  Skction  7.  A  probation  officer  may,  at  the  request  of  any  justice  of  the  superior 
court  investigate  the  case  of  any  person  on  trial  in  that  court  and  make  a  report  upon 
the  same  to  said  justice,  and  may  upon  the  order  of  the  court  take  on  probation  any  per- 
son convicted  in  said  court ;  the  compensation  for  such  services  shall  be  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  vouchers  approved  by  said  justice.  The  officers 
Appointed  under  this  act  may  also  perform  the  services  of  probation  officers  named  in 
section  sixty-nine  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  for  said 
services  may  receive  such  compensation  as  the  county  commissioners  or  the  commissioners 
of  public  institutions,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  approve. 

"  Section  8.  Any  officer  who  refuges  or  neglects  to  make  returns  or  to  perform  any 
■of  the  duties  required  of  him  by  this  act  shall  forfeit  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  use  of 
ithe  Commonwealth. 

"  Section  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  any  of  the 
•duties  required  of  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  juvenile  offenders." 

Section  10  repeals  the  several  sections  of  existing  acts  which  this  supersedes. 

This  act  was  approved  May  28th,  1891  and  "took  effect "  on  the  first  of  July  following. 

In  the  Boston  Herald  ot  June  19th,  1891,  Mr.  F.  Q.  Pettigrove,  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Prisons  of  the  State  says  : — 

"  This  law  is  designed  to  extend  the  probation  principle  that  was  ewiopted  by  the 
Legislature  more  than  ten  years  ago  but  which  has  never  been  extensively  applied  except- 
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ing  in  Boston.  In  1889  from  an  investigation  made  by  me  it  appeared  that  only  49 
towns  in  the  State  bad  ever  exercised  the  authority  given  by  the  statutes  to  appoint  pro- 
bation ofiScers,  and  in  that  year  only  29  such  officers  liad  performed  any  work  under  the 
act.  This  showed  so  great  a  defect  in  the  operation  of  the  law,  that  in  the  report  of  that 
year  the  commissioners  recommended  a  change. 

"  The  theory  upon  which  the  law  was  framed  was  that  an  officer  should  be  appointed 
in  each  court  in  whom  the  justice  would  have  entire  confidence  and  to  whose  custody  the 
court  could  pafely  commit  a  first  ©Sender  who  might  properly  be  disciplined  without 
being  committed  to  prison,  and  in  order  that  the  judge  should  have  perfect  control  over 
all  the  probation  work,  no  limitations  excepting  those  (as  to  the  number  of  officers)  were 
imposed  upon  the  courts. 

"  The  limitation  that  probation  officers  shall  not  be  active  members  of  the  regular 
police  force  "  was  inserted  Mr.  Pettigrove  says  "  because  it  was  believed  that  if  the  law 
was  properly  carried  out  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  the  work  would  require  the 
entire  time  of  the  person  engaged  in  it.  Moreover  the  experience  uader  the  law  of  1880' 
has  shown  that  police  officers  cannot  possibly  engaije  in  probation  work  to  any  very  great 
advantage  and  at  the  same  time  continue  their  police  duties.  However  in  some  instances 
the  chiefs  of  police  have  rendered  useful  services  in  discharging  the  duties  of  probation 
officers  up  to  the  present  time." 

The  amount  of  work  in  the  several  districts  will  vary  greatly  and  it  is  suggested 
that  where  it  is  small  the  justice  might  desis:nate  a  person  already  in  the  official  service- 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  probation  officer,  Mr.  Pettigrove  says : — 

"The  law  gives  the  judge  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  carrying  out  its  provisions 
They  can  make,  without  any  statutory  limitations,  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
probation,  and  as  the  probation  officer  is  appointed  by  the  court  and  holds  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  court,  he  will  presumably  be  given  the  confidence  of  the  judge.  This  will 
have  the  effect  undoubtedly  of  causing  a  great  many  more  boys  to  be  placed  on  probation 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  probation  officer  were  appointed  by  the  aldermen  of  a  city- 
or  the  select-men  of  a  town  as  under  the  old  law." 

Mr.  Pettigrove  also  says  "  the  Act  carefully  avoids  any  interference  with  the  work 
now  performed  by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  in  regard  to  juvenile  offenders.  Any 
one  familiar  from  actual  observation  with  the  work  now  done  in  that  direction  by  this 
board  can  esteem  the  value  of  its  services  to  the  commonwealth  and  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  to  change  the  methods  they  have  established  under  authority  of  law  in  deal- 
ing with  this  class  of  offenders.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  probation  law  is 
designed  to  apply  to  the  older  offenders.  The  method  of  treatment  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  adopted  tinder  the  direction  of  this  board  for  boys." 

The  total  number  of  officers  to  be  appointed  under  this  act  is  67,  and  up  to  July  16th. 
official  notice  of  the  appointment  of  55  had  been  received.  Those  appointed  were  said  to 
be  men  of  character  and  ability. 

"  An  Act  relating  to  the  punishment  of  Drunkenness,"  passed  at  the  same  time, 
also  took  effect  on  July  Ist,  1891.  It  places  the  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  strong  drink  largely  under  the  surveillance  of  the  probation  officers  appointed 
under  the  act  previously  quoted,  and  makes  the  conviction  of  habitual  drunkards 
more  easy  and  certain.  Practically  it  provides  that  every  person  arrested  for 
drunkenness  may  be  treated  as  a  habitual  drunkard  aud  sent  to  the  reformatory  for 
the  full  term,  unless  it  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  "he  has  not  been  arrested  for 
drunkenness  twice  before  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding,  or  that  having  been 
so  arrested  he  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  in  one  of  the  cases."  The  first  section 
authorizes  the  arrest  without  warrant  of  any  person  "  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  a 
public  place,  or  found  in  any  place  in  a  state  of  intoxication  committing  a  breach  of  the 
peace  or  disturbing  others  by  noise."     The  other  sections  provide  as  follows  : — 

Skction  2.  Any  person  arrested  for  drunkenness  may  make  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  place  of  custody  in  which  he  is  confined,  a  written  statement,  giving  his  name  and 
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address,  and  declaring  that  he  haa  not  besn  arrested  for  drunkenness  twice  before  within 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding,  or  that  having  been  so  arrested  he  has  been  tried  and 
acqnitted  in  one  of  the  cases,  together  with  a  request  to  be  released  from  custody.  If  the 
officer  who  receives  said  statement  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  probably  true,  and  shall  so 
endorse  thereon,  he  may  release  from  custody  the  person  making  the  same,  pending 
investigation,  if  he  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  having  a  probation  officer.  Each 
statement  made  as  aforesaid  shall  be  referred  by  the  officer  receiving  the  same  to  a  pro- 
bation officer,  who  shall  at  once  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsity  thereof,  and  shall  endorse 
thereon,  over  his  own  signature,  for  the  use  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
the  result  of  the  investigation.  If  said  investigation  sustains  the  truth  of  said  statement, 
the  court  may  thereupon  direct  that  such  person  be  released  from  custody  without  bring- 
ing him  into  court',  if  he  has  not  been  released.  If  the  investigation  shows  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  person  who  has  been  released  from  custody,  as  aforesaid,  was  true,  no 
further  action  shall  be  taken  in  his  case.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  probation  officer  to  be 
untrue,  he  shall  so  notify  the  officer  who  made  the  arrest,  and  he  shall  make  a  complaint 
against  said  person  for  drunkenness.  If  said  case  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  trial 
justice,  he  shall  make  such  inquiries  as  he  shall  think  necessary,  relative  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  said  statement,  and  may  direct  that  the  person  making  the  same  be  released 
from  custody  without  bringing  him  into  court,  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  said  statement 
is  false.  No  officer  making  an  arrest  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for 
illegal  arrest  or  imprisonment  if  the  person  arrested  shall  be  released  from  custody  upon 
his  own  request  as  herein  provided. 

Section  3.  Every  person  arrested  for  drunkenness,  when  he  has  recovered  from  bis 
intoxication,  shall  be  informed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  kept  in 
custody,  of  his  right  to  request  to  be  released  as  hereinbefore  provided.  If  he  shall  not 
make  such  request,  or  if  he  shall  not  be  released,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  officer 
making  the  arrest  shall  make  a  complaint  against  him  for  drunkenness. 

Section  4.  A  full  record  of  each  case  iu  which  a  person  is  released  from  custody, 
as  aforesaid,  together  with  the  statement  made  by  him,  shall  be  kept  by  the  court  or  trial 
justice.  When  a  person  is  so  released  by  any  of  the  several  municipal  courts  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  made  as  aforesaid, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  officer  making  the  arrest,  shall  be  sent  by  such  court  to 
the  clerk  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston  for  criminal  business. 

Section  5.  If  a  male  person  is  convicted  of  drunkenness  by  the  voluntary  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  he  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  gaol,  or  in  any  place  pro- 
vided by  law  for  common  drunkards,  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  iu  the  Massachussetts 
reformatory,  as  provided  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  Acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six.  If  a  female  person  is  so  convicted  she  may  be 
panished  by  imprisonment  in  the  gaol,  or  in  any  place  provided  by  law  for  common  drunk- 
ards, for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  in  the  reformatory  prison  for  women  for  not  more 
than  two  years  :  provided,  however,  that  if  the  person  so  convicted  shall  satisfy  the  court 
or  trial  justice,  by  his  own  statement  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  not  been  arrested  twice 
before  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding,  or  that  having  been  so  arrested  he  has 
been  tried  and  acquitted  in  one  of  the  cases,  his  case  may  be  placed  on  file. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  probation  officers  to  assist  the  courts  by  which 
they  are  severally  appointed,  by  obtaining  and  furnishing  information  in  regard  to  pre- 
vious arrests,  convictions  and  imprisonments  for  drunkenness,  and  such  other  facts  as  the 
courts  shall  direct,  concerning  persons  accused  of  drunkenness. 

Section  7.  Each  of  the  said  officers  shall  keep  a  full  record,  well  indexed,  of  each 
such  case  investigated,  in  such  form  as  the  court  shall  direct.  The  probation  officers  of 
the  several  municipal  courts  within  the  city  of  Boston  shall  furnish  to  the  municipal 
court  for  the  city  of  Boston  a  copy  of  the  record  in  each  such  case.  Said  court  shall  cause 
all  records  and  statements  received  by  it  as  aforesaid,  to  bo  consolidated  and  so  kept  that 
they  can  be  readily  consulted,  and  for  such  purpose  may  employ  such  clerical  service  as 
shall  be  necessary.     The  compensation  fixed  by  the  court  for  such  service,  an  i  such  other 
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necessary  expenses  as  shall  be  incurred  by  the  court  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  said  court.  All  records  and  statements  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  open  at  all  times 
to  the  police  officials  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  board  of 
police  of  Boston,  the  city  marshals  and  chiefs  of  police  of  the  other  cities  and  towns,  the 
keepers  of  gaols  and  masters  of  houses  of  correction,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
house  of  industry  shall  furnish  to  each  other  and  to  said  probation  officers,  and  said  pro- 
bation officers  shall  furnish  to  each  other,  on  application,  all  information  in  their  posses- 
sion relative  to  persons  whose  cases  shall  be  under  investigation,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Section  8  repeals  those  sections  of  previous  acts  for  which  this  act  is  substituted. 
Section  9  provides  that  this  act  "  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one." 
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